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PREFACE. 


This  yolume  contains  a  brief  survey  of  our  intellectual  history^  condition, 
and  prospects,  followed  by  more  than  seventy  biographical  and  critical  notices 
of  authors,  chronologically  arranged,  and  illustrated,  in  most  cases,  by  some 
fragnoents  or  entire  short  compositions  from  their  works.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  describe  the  merely  successful  writers,  but  such  as  have  evinced  unusual 
powers  in  controlling  the  national  mind,  or  in  forming  or  illustrating  the  national 
character ;  except  in  a  few  instances,  in  which  productions  of  an  artificial  and 
transient  popularity  are  mentioned  as  indications  of  dangerous  tendencies  or 
influences. 

With  Dr.  Channing,  I  consider  books  of  every  description,  whether  devoted 
to  the  exact  sciences,  to  mental  and  ethical  philosophy,  to  history  and  legislation, 
or  to  fiction  and  poetry,  as  literature ;  though  it  is  common  thus  to  distinguish 
none  but  such  as  have  relation  to  human  nature  and  human  life.  As  a  com- 
plete and  intelligible  reviewal  of  all  our  authors,  however,  would  necessarily 
occupy  several  volumes  like  this,  and  involve  discussions  of  many  subjects  of 
little  interest  to  the  general  reader,  I  have  confined  my  attention  chiefly  to  the 
department  of  belles  lettres,  only  passing  its  boundaries  occasionally  to  notice 
some  of  our  most  eminent  divines,  jurists,  economists,  and  other  students  of 
particular  science,  who  stand  at  the  same  time  as  representatives  of  parties  and 
as  monuments  of  our  intellectual  power  and  activity. 

It  seems  necessary  to  a  due  understanding  of  an  author's  mind,  that  some  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  education  and  general  experience  should  be  known  to 
us.  To  be  able  to  think  with  him  and  feel  with  him,  we  must  live  with  him ; 
and  to  do  this  with  contemporaries  is  sometimes  to  invade  a  privacy  which  is 
dearer  than  fame,  though  a  privacy  which  to  some  extent  is  forfeited  by  the  very 
act  of  publishing.  In  the  sketches  in  this  volume,  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
in  view  the  legitimate  scope  and  object  of  such  performances,  to  be  accurate  in 
statement,  liberal  in  principle,  and  just  in  criticism;  to  select  and  arrange 
materials  with  taste,  and  to  form  and  express  opinions  with  candour. 

In  discussing  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  way  of  American  literature, 
I  have  frequently  referred  to  the  refusal  of  our  government  to  protect  the  copy- 
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rights  of  foreigners,  in  a  manner  suggested  by  attentive  personal  observation  of 
the  influence  of  the  present  system.  A  short  time  before  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  he  undertook  to  dispose  of  a  production  of 
merit,  written  by  an  American  who  had  not  yet  established  a  commanding  name 
in  the  literary  market,  but  found  it  impossible  to  get  an  offer  from  any  of  the 
principal  publishers.  «  They  even  declined  to  publish  it  at  the  author's  cost," 
he  says,  "  alleging  that  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  trouble  themselves  about 
native  works,  of  doubtAil  success,  while  they  could  pick  and  choose  among  the 
successful  works  daily  poured  out  by  the  British  press,  ybr  the  copyright  of 
which  they  had  nothing  to  'pay?'^  And  not  only  is  the  American  thus  in  some 
degree  excluded  from  the  audience  of  his  countrymen,  but  the  publishers,  who 
have  a  control  over  many  of  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  exert  them- 
selves, in  the  way  of  their  business,  to  build  up  the  reputation  of  the  foreigner 
whom  they  rob,  and  to  destroy  that  of  the  home  author  who  aspires  to  a  compe- 
tition with  him.  This  legalized  piracy,  supported  by  some  sordid  and  base 
arguments,  keeps  the  criminal  courts  busy ;  makes  divorce  committees  in  the 
legislatures  standing  instead  of  special ;  every  year  yields  abundant  harvests  of 
profligate  sons  and  daughters ;  and  inspires  a  pervading  contempt  for  our  plain 
republican  forms  and  institutions.  Injurious  as  it  is  to  the  foreign  author,  it  is 
more  so  to  the  American,  and  it  falls  with  heaviest  weight  upon  the  people  at 
large,  whom  it  deprives  of  that  nationality  of  feeling  which  is  among  the  first 
and  most  powerful  incentives  to  every  kind  of  greatness. 

Portions  of  this  volume  have  been  prepared  hastily.  The  field  surveyed  is 
extensive,  and  lingering  over  pleasant  portions  of  it,  I  may  have  given  to  others 
less  attention  than  was  necessary  for  the  formation  of  accurate  opinions.  I  have 
in  no  instance,  however,  trusted  to  the  reports  of  others.  I  have  examined  for 
myself,  with  more  or  less  care,  all  the  works  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  and 
if  in  any  case  I  have  erred  in  judgment,  I  believe  I  have  in  none  failed  to  write 
with  entire  sincerity. 


Philadelphia,  May,  1847. 
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In  the  four  years  which  have  passed  since  the  first  publication  of  this 
Yolume,  many  new  anthers  have  challenged  attention ;  George  Ticknor, 
whose  life-poem  I  was  permitted  to  announce  as  nearly  completed  in  1847, 
has  vindicated  a  title  to  the  most  enduring  fame  by  that  masterly  History  of 
Spanish  Literature ;  Dr.  William  R.  Williams,  Dr.  Bushnell,  Dr.  Alexander, 
Henry  James,  and  others,  have  brought  the  highest  qualities  of  learning, 
judgment,  and  genius  to  the  illustration  of  religious  philosophy;  Herman 
Mellville  has  reflected  seas  before  unknown  in  art,  in  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able series  of  modem  romances ;  Mr.  Mitchell,  as  Ik.  Marvel  and  as  John 
Timon,  has  won  twice  the  fame  of  an  original  and  classical  essayist ;  Mr. 
Briggs  has  published  the  wittiest  of  American  novels ;  Miss  Cooper  one  of 
the  pleasantest  books  ever  suggested  by  the  observation  of  nature;  Mr. 
Judd  his  Margaret ;  Mr.  Kimball  his  St.  Leger ;  Dr.  Mayo  Kaloolah  and  The 
Berber ;  and  Mr.  Sumner  his  Orations.  I  could  not  give  these  works  fit  con- 
sideration in  tiiis  Survey  of  our  Prose  Writers,  without  very  greatly  enlarging 
it;  and  therefore  defer  for  another  occasion  such  reviewals  of  them  as  I 
have  in  contemplation.  Meanwhile,  the  notices  of  authors  previously  in- 
cluded are  generally  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

Nbw-Yobk,  March  1, 1861. 
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THE  COUNTRY. 


I  NEED  not  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of  Literature  and  Art  to  a  people's 
gloiy  and  happiness.  History  with  all  her  voices  joins  in  one  judgment  upon 
this  subject.  Our  legislators  indeed  choose  to  consider  them  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  while  the  states  are  couTulsed  by  claims  from  the  loom  and  the 
furnace  for  protection,  the  demands  of  the  parents  of  freedom,  the  preservers 
of  arts,  the  dispensers  of  civility,  are  treated  with  silence.  But  authors  and 
artists  have  existed  and  do  exist  here  in  spite  of  such  outlawry ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  in  our  condition,  and  the  discouragements  of  neglect, 
ttie  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  United  States  have  done  as  much  in  the  fields  of 
Investigation,  Reflection,  Imagination  and  Taste,  in  the  present  century,  as 
any  other  twelve  millions  of  people— about  our  average  number  for  this  period 
—in  the  world. 

Doubtless  t^ere  a,ie  obstacles,  great  obstacles,  to  tne  successful  cultivation 
of  letters  here ;  hut  they  are  not  so  many  nor  so  important  as  is  generally  sup* 
posed.  The  chief  difficulty  is  a  want  of  Patriotism,  mainly  proceeding  from 
and  perpetuated  by  the  absence  of  a  just  law  of  copyright.  There  is  indeed 
no  lack  of  that  spurious  love  of  country  which  is  ever  ready  to  involve  us  in 
aimless  and  disgracefiil  war ;  but  there  is  little  genuine  and  lofty  national  feel- 
ing ;  little  clear  perception  of  that  which  really  deserves  aflfection  and  applause ; 
little  intelligent  and  earnest  efibrt  to  foster  the  good  we  possess  or  acquire  the 
good  we  need. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  colonists  in  all  ages  to  consider  the  people  from 
among  whom  they  made  their  exodus  both  morally  and  intellectually  superior  to 
themselves,  andxhe  parent  state  has  had  thus  a  kind  of  spiritual  added  to  her 
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political  sovereignty.  The  American  provinces  quarreled  with  England,  con- 
quered, and  became  a  separate  nation ;  and  we  have  since  had  our  own  Presi- 
dents and  Congresses ;  but  England  has  continued  to  do  the  thinking  of  a  large 
class  here — of  men  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  critics — of 
our  sham  sort  of  men,  in  all  departments.  We  have  had  no  confidence  in 
ourselves;  and  men  who  lack  self-reliance  are  rarely  successfiil.  We  have  not 
looked  into  our  own  hearts.  We  have  not  inquired  of  our  own  necessities. 
When  we  have  written,  instead  of  giving  a  firee  voice  to  the  spirit  within  us, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  write  after  some  foreign  model.*  We  have  been  so 
fearful  of  nothing  else  as  of  an  Americafdsmy  in  thought  or  expression.  He 
has  been  deemed  greatest  who  has  copied  some  transatlantic  author  with  most 
successful  servility.  The  noisiest  demagogue  who  affects  to  despise  England 
will  scarcely  open  a  book  which  was  not  written  there.  And  if  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen wins  some  reputation  among  his  fellows  it  is  generally  because  he  has 
been  first  praised  abroad. 

The  commonly  urged  barriers  to  literary  advancement  supposed  to  exist  in 
our  form  of  government,  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  the  restless  and  turbu- 
lent movements  of  our  democracy,  and  the  want  of  a  wealthy  and  privileged 
class  among  us,  deserve  little  consideration.  Tumult  and  strife,  the  clashing 
of  great  interests  and  high  excitements,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  aids  than 
as  obstacles  to  intellectual  progress.  From  Athens  came  the  choicest  litera- 
ture and  the  finest  art.  Her  philosophers,  so  calm  and  profound,  her  poets, 
the  dulcet  sounds  of  whose  lyres  stiU  charm  the  ears  of  succeeding  ages, 
wrote  amid  continual  uptumings  and  overthrows.  The  best  authors  of  Rome 
also  w^ere  senators  and  soldiers.  Milton,  the  greatest  of  the  prose  writers  as 
well  as  the  greatest  of  the  poets  of  England,  lived  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
participated  in  all  its  political  and  religious  controversies.  And  what  repose 
had  blind  Maeonides,  or  Camoens,  or  Dante,  or  Tasso  ?    In  the  literature  of 


*  The  literature  of  other  countries,  says  M.  Sismondi,  haa  heen  firecjueDtly  adopted  hy  a  young  nation 
with  a  sort  of  fanatical  admiration.  The  genius  of  these  countries  having  been  so  often  placed  before  it, 
as  the  perfect  model  of  all  greatness  and  of  aU  beauty,  every  spontaneous  movement  has  been  repressed  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  most  servile  imitation,  and  eyery  national  attempt  todevelope  an  original  cha- 
racter has  been  sacriiSoed  to  the  reproduction  of  something  conformable  to  the  model  which  has  been 
always  before  its  eyes.  Thus  the  Romans  checked  themselves  in  the  vigour  of  their  first  conceptions  to 
become  emulous  copyists  of  the  Greeks ;  and  thus  the  Arabs  placed  bounds  to  their  intellectual  efforts 
that  they  might  rank  themselves  among  the  followera  of  AristoUe.  So  the  Italians  in  the  aiiteenth, 
and  the  French  in  the  seventeenth  century,  desirous  only  of  imitating  the  andents,  did  not  tufficiently 
consult,  in  their  poetical  attempti,  thiir  own  religion,  manmrt,  and  charatUr^ — lAteraturt  of  the  South 
of  Europe* 
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Grermany  and  France,  too,  the  noblest  works  have  been  produced  amid  the 
shocks  of  contending  elements. 

Nor  is  the  absence  of  a  wealthy  class,  with  leisure  for  such  tranquil  pursuits, 
to  be  much  lamented.  The  privileged  classes  of  all  nations  have  been  drones. 
We  have,  in  the  Southern  states  of  this  republic,  a  large  class,  with  ample  for- 
tunes, leisure  and  quiet ;  but  they  have  done  comparatively  nothing  in  the 
fields  of  intellectual  exertion,  except  when  startled  into  spasmodic  activity 
by  conflicts  of  interest  with  the  North. 

To  say  truth,  most  of  the  circumstances  usually  set  down  as  barriers  to 
sesthetical  cultivation  here  are  directly  or  indirectly  advantageous.  The  real 
obstacles  are  generally  of  a  transient  kind.  Many  of  them  are  silently  disap- 
pearing ;  and  the  rest  would  be  soon  unknown  if  we  had  a  more  enlightened 
love  of  country,  and  the  making  of  our  laws  were  not  so  commonly  confided 
to  a  sort  of  men  whose  intellects  are  too  mean  or  whose  principles  are  too 
wicked  to  admit  of  their  seeing  or  doing  what  is  just  and  needful  in  the  pre- 
mises. That  property  which  is  most  actual,  the  only  property  to  which  a  man's 
right  is  positive,  unquestionable,  indefeasible,  exclusive — ^his  genius,  conferred 
as  by  letters  patent  firom  the  Almighty — is  held  to  be  not  his,  but  the  public's, 
and  therefore  is  not  brought  into  use.*  The  foreign  author,  by  the  refusal  to 
recognise  his  rights,  is  driven  into  inveterate  enmity  to  our  institutions  and 
interests,  and  at  the  same  time  such  advantage  is  given  him  in  addressing  the 
popular  mind  as  to  make  opinion  here  in  a  large  degree  dependent  on  his  will. 

Nevertheless,  much  has  been  accomplished ;  great  advancement  has  been 
made  against  the  wind  and  tide ;  and  at  this  time  the  aspects  and  prospects 


*  All «  argaments"  against  copjright,  as  uniTersal  and  perpetual  as  the  life  of  a  book,  are  but  insults  to 
the  common  sense.  Some  of  them  are  ingenious,  and  may  be  admired  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
ingenuity  of  a  picklock  is  admired.  The  possession  of  lands  is,  by  pnTilege,  conceded  to  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  commoA  benefit  The  right  of  an  author  rests  on  altogether  different  grounds.  The  in- 
tangible and  inalienable  power  by  which  he  works,  is  a  direct  and  special  gift  to  him,  to  be  used  in  sub- 
jection only  to  the  law  of  God,  who  mocks  at  the  petty  ranks  which  men  establish,  by  setting  the  seal  of 
His  nobUity  and  conferring  His  riches  upon  whom  He  will.  The  feudal  chief  by  rapine,  or  the  specu- 
lator by  cunning,  wins  an  estate,  and  the  law  secures  him  and  his  heirs  in  its  possession  while  there  are 
days  and  nights.  An  author  createt  a  book — which,  besides  diffusing  a  general  benefit,  yields  a  re- 
venue, as  great  perhaps  as  that  fi-om  the  estate  which  has  been  acquired  by  force  or  firaud,  and  the 
law,  without  alleging  any  fiiult,  seizes  it  and  bestows  it  on  the  mob.  The  question  is  commonly  dis- 
cussed as  one  of  expediency.  No  one  has  a  right  so  to  consider  it  But  if  the  argument,  even  upon 
this  principle,  were  intelligently  and  honestly  conducted,  the  result  would  invariably  be  in  favour  of 
the  author.  There  is  among  men  of  sense  no  actual  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  The  plunder 
of  the  foreign  author  is  sanctioned  and  enforced  under  an  erroneous  impression  that  something  is 
gained  by  it,  and  because  an  honest  law,  as  it  would  in  a  very  slight  degree  increase  the  prices  of 
new  books,  might  endanger  the  seat  of  the  member  of  Congress  who  should  vote  for  it 
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of  OUT  afiairs  aie  auspicious  of  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  of  the  successful 
cultivation  of  National  Literature  and  National  Art. 

I  use  the  word  National  because  whatever  we  do  well  must  be  done  in 
a  national  spirit.  The  tone  of  a  great  work  is  given  or  received  by  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  produced,  and  so  is  national,  as  an  effect  or  as  a  cause. 
While  the  spirit  which  animates  the  best  literature  of  any  country  must  be  pecu- 
liar to  it,  its  subjects  may  be  chosen  from  &e  world.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Indian  chiefs  or  republican  soldiers  must  be  the  characters  of  our  works  of  imagi- 
nation, or  that  our  gloomy  forests,  or  sea-like  prairies,  or  political  committee 
rooms  must  be  their  scenes.  Paradise  Lost  and  Utopia  are  as  much  portions  of 
British  literature  as  Alfred,  or  London  Assurance.  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  to  which  our  literature  is  exposed,  indeed,  that  so  many  are 
mistaken  as  to  what  should  distingaish  it.  Some  writers,  by  no  means  destitute 
of  abilities,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  national  have  merely  ceased  to  be  natural. 
Their  works  may  be  original,  but  the  men  and  manners  they  have  drawn  have 
no  existence.  Least  of  all  do  they  exist  in  America.  The  subjects  for  the 
novelist  and  the  poet  in  our  own  country  are  to  be  preferred  because  they  are 
striking  fi*om  their  freshness,  and  because  the  physical  condition  of  a  country, 
having  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  naturally  fur- 
nishes the  most  apposite  illustrations  of  their  feelings  and  habits ;  but  a 
<<  national  work"  may  as  well  be  written  about  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  as 
about  the  mound  builders.  In  our  lit^ature  we  must  regard  all  men  as  equal 
in  point  of  privilege,  the  church  as  the  whole  company  of  God^s  acceptable 
worshippers,  the  state  as  a  joint'  stock  in  which  every  one  holds  a  share.  It 
must  be  addressed  to  the  national  feelings,  vindicate  the  national  principles, 
support  the  national  honour,  be  animated  by  an  expansive  sympathy  with 
humanity.  It  must  teach  that  the  interests  of  man  are  the  highest  concern 
of  men. 

Our  forefathers — the  men  who  from  Great  Britain  or  the  continent  settled 
this  new  world — ^were  the  product  of  an  age  prolific  in  excitements.  Their 
hearts  were  busy,  some  with  plans  of  personal  ambition,  some  with  great 
problems  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  Whatever  they  found  to  do,  they  did, 
with  directness  and  earnestness.  The  chief  causes  of  their  emigration  were 
religious ;  the  spirit  which  animated  them  when  here  was  religious ;  and  their 
literature — ^the  permanent  expression  of  their  character — ^was  a  religious  litera- 
ture. Their  first  works  were  quaint  and  curious:  many  of  them  were  original 
ana  profound.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  they  gave  their  flour  to  the  devil, 
and  reserved  their  bran  only  for  the  Lord :  but  they  certainly  produced  the 
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flour.  They  were  acute,  powerful,  and  independent  in  argument  and  conclu- 
sion. They  commanded  the  admiration  of  those  who  thought  with  them,  and 
startled  the  defenders  of  old  and  false  opinions  by  their  thunders,  heard  and 
echoed  across  the  seas.  In  theology,  from  the  first,  our  writers  were  un- 
shackled by  foreign  models  or  authorities.  They  acknowledged  no  infallible 
head  but  God  AUnigbty,  and  no  patristic  guides  to  faith  and  practice  but  the 
holy  company  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. 

The  history  of  Newman,  whose  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  made  by  the 
light  of  pine  knots  in  his  cottage  at  Rehoboth,  was  for  more  than  a  century 
admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  work  of  its  kind  in  existence ;  of  the  pious  and 
learned  Eliot,  greatest  of  all  unin^ired  missionaries,  who  reduced  a  barbarous 
language  to  order,  and  laboured  year  after  year  to  translate  into  it  the  scriptures ; 
and  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  first  American  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  times,  of  whose  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  works  one*  at  least  is  preserved  in  the  standard  religious  literature,  prove 
that  from  the  beginning  there  was  in  America  no  deficiency  of  scholastic  learn- 
ing or  literary  industry. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  appeared  Jonathan  Edwards,  styled  by 
Dr.  Chalmers  <<  the  greatest  of  theologians,"!  of  whom  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
says,  that  <<  in  power  of  subtile  argument  he  was  perhaps  unmatched,  cer- 
tainly was  unsurpassed  among  men."j:  « If  literary  ambition  had  been  the 
active  element  of  his  mind,"  remarks  Taylor,  « what  higher  praise  could  a 
scientific  writer  wish  for  than  that  of  having  by  a  single  and  small  dissertation 
reduced  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  in  his  own  and  other  countries,  and 
from  his  day  to  the  present  time,  to  the  sad  necessity  of  making  a  blank  pro- 
test against  the  argument  and  influence  of  his  bode  ?"§  But  there  are  some 
questions  which  are  always  to  vex  the  brains  of  thinkers.  Human  pride  and 
ambition  will  never  permit  a  universal  acquiescence  in  any  conclusion.  New- 
ton's Principia  and  the  doctrines  of  Edwards  have  been  attacked  with  equal 
earnestness  by  our  living  scholars.  Dr.  Tappan,  Mr.  Bledsoe,  and  others, 
have  laboured  with  ingenuity  and  candor  to  esiabUah  the  self-determining  power 
of  the  will.  The  antagonists  of  Edwards  become  weary  of  saying  "his  rea- 
soning must  be  sophistical  because  it  overthrows  our  doctrines." 


*  MEsays  to  do  Good,"  which,  lays  Fraiddm,  «p6fhapa  gsre  me  m  Una  of  ttmikmg  tfamt  had  an 

infliieiice  on  aooM  of  the  priodpia  fbtora  events  of  mj  lUe."— if<nMtr»i  p.  16. 

f  Lett»  to  Dr.  StebbiD&  i  Reyiew  of  Ethical  PhUoaophj,  p^  109. 

§  Eoay  on  the  Application  of  Abrtract  Reaeoning  to  the  Chriitian  Doctrinea;  by  the  author  or 

The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  dtc 
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Among  the  contemporaries  or  immediate  successors  of  Edwards  were  the 
eloquent  and  independent  Jonathan  Mayhew ;  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  father 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church ;  Dr.  Hopkins,  whose  name  is  so  closely 
identified  with  the  New  England  theology  of  the  last  century;  President  Styles, 
famous  for  acquirements  in  almost  every  department  of  profane  and  sacred 
learning ;  the  younger  Edwards ;  Bellamy,  and  Dwight,  and  Emmons,  all  of 
whom  were  men  of  great  abilities  and  scholarship,  whose  works  have  still  a 
powerful  influence  on  opinions. 

In  the  present  day  no  country  can  boast-  of  a  list  of  theological  writers  more 
justly  distinguished  for  learning,  logical  skill,  or  literary  al>ilities,  than  that 
which  includes  the  names  of  the  Alexanders,  Albert  Barnes,  George  Bush, 
Charles  Hodge,  John  Henry  Hopkins,  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  Charles  P.  Mcll- 
vaine,  Andrews  Norton,  Edward  Robinson,  Moses  Stuart,  Henry  Tappan, 
William  R.  Williams,  James  Walker,  Leonard  Woods,  and  others  whose 
talents  and  acquisitions  have  secured  to  them  a  general  influence  and  good 
reputation. 

James  Marsh,  of  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  Virginia,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, of  the  University  of  Vermont,  deserves  particular  and  honourable  mention 
in  every  survey  of  our  intellectual  advancement  and  condition.  He  was  a  calm, 
chaste  scholar,  an  earnest  and  profound  thinker,  and  a  powerful  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  the  highest  principles  of  religion  and  philosophy,  whose  life  had 
that  simplicity  and  grandeur  which  are  constituted  by  a  combination  of  the 
rarest  and  noblest  of  human  virtues.  His  principal  published  writings  are 
devoted  to  those  elevated  and  spiritual  principles  of  philosophy  of  which  Cole- 
ridge and  Kant  were  the  most  celebrated  European  asserters.  Though  nearly 
agreeing  with  these  great  men,  he  was  not  less  original  than  they,  and  before 
the  works  of  the  Englishman  or  the  Prussian  were  known  on  this  continent,  by 
the  independent  action  of  his  own  mind  he  had  formed  theories  similar  to 
theirs  and  taught  them  to  his  classes. 

Many  others,  dead  and  living,  whose  names  the  present  limits  do  not 
admit,  have  been  among  the  foremost  teachers  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and 
have  vindicated  by  results  the  relation  of  civil  to  intellectual  liberty  and 
advancement. 

There  are  few  if  any  kinds  of  composition  requiring  a  higher  order  of  genius 
or  more  profound  and  varied  acquirements  than  History ;  and  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  it  would  be  among  the  last  of  the  fields  in  which  the 
authors  of  a  new  nation  would  be  successful.    Yet  our  literature  embraces  a 
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fair  proportion  of  historical  works  of  such  excellence  that  any  people  would 
refer  to  them  with  a  proud  satisfaction.* 

What  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Prescott  would  be  among  ourselyes,  but  for  the 
concurrent  judgment  of  the  best  European  critics  that  he  has  no  superior  if  he 
has  an  equal  among  contemporary  historians,  it  might  be  difficult  to  tell.  His 
fame,  howeyer,  is  so  high,  so  universal,  and  so  firmly  established,  and  cheap 
newspapers  have  made  foreign  opinions  of  him  so  familiar  here,  that  the  silliest 
of  those  persons  who  found  claims  to  reputation  for  taste  upon  expressions  of 
contempt  for  what  is  American,  are  in  the  habit  of  making  an  exception  of 
his  writings  from  their  condemnation.  How  fortunate  for  him— if  he  cares  for 
this  home  popularity — ^that  his  subjects  are  of  such  general  interest  as  to  have 
made  scholars  of  all  countries  the  judges  of  his  merit. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  are  not  only  among 
the  finest  models  of  historical  composition,  but  in  a  very  genuine  sense  they 
are  national  works,  breathing  so  fireely  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  institutions 
that  translators  abroad  have  had  to  change  utterly  their  tone  as  well  as  their 
language  to  make  them  acceptable  to  the  subjects  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  words  of  panegyric  have  been  wellnig^  exhausted  in  commentaries 
upon  the  Claude-like  beauty  of  Mr.  Prescott's  descriptions,  the  just  proportion 
and  dramatic  interest  of  his  narrative,  his  skill  as  a  character  writer,  the 
expansiveness  and  completeness  of  his  views,  and  that  careful  and  intelligent 
research  which  enabled  him  to  make  his  works  as  valuable  for  their  accuracy 
as  they  are  attractive  by  all  the  graces  of  style. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  remarkable  merits,  of  a  somewhat  different  nature,  and 
some  faults,  though  not  of  such  sort  or  magnitude  as  to  prevent  his  being 
placed  in  the  very  firont  rank  of  great  historians.  He  is  emphatically  an 
,American.  He  thinks,  feels,  and  acts  the  American.  He  surveys  the  train  of 
the  ages,  and  perceives  that  humanity  is  progressive.  In  our  own  polity,  our 
institutions,  our  universal  and  safe  liberty,  he  sees  the  farthest  point  to  which 
the  race  has  yet  attained.  He  looks  hopefully  into  the  future,  far  as  the 
human  eye  can  see,  and  his  powerful  mind  kindles  witii  enthusiasm  as  he  finds 
oar  country  fulfilling  her  mission,  in  the  subversion  of  fidse  opinions,  the  over- 
throw of  tyrannous  dynasties,  the  liberation  of  mankind.  All  this  is  well. 
But  Mr.  Bancroft  is  perhaps  too  ardent  a  politician,  and  too  deeply  imbued  with 


*  Bancroft,  Fresoott,  and  ^pailu,  ha^  effected  00  much  in  hiatorical  compoaition,  tliat  no  liTing 
Suropean  hiatozian  can  take  pracedence  of  tbem,  but  rather  might  fidel  proud  and  gratefnl  to  be  admit- 
ted la  a  companion^ — Frederick  Von  lUmmer. 
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the  princq)}ei  of  his  party,  to  be  a  ealra  spectator  of  the  present,  or  an  un- 
prejudiced reviewer  of  the  past.  He  may  senre  the  spirit  of  his  age,  instead 
of  wrestling  with  it,  and  placing  himself  on  an  eminence  from  which  to  survey 
the  hifitoricsd  drama  of  the  world.  However  these  things  be,  his  work  is 
elaborately  and  strongly,  yet  elegantly  written ;  it  is  altogether  the  most  accu- 
rate and  philosophical  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  United '  States ; 
and  parts  of  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  splendid  in  all  historical 
literature. 

Mr.  Spziks  is  the  author  of  no  one  extensive  and  elaborate  woik  which, 
perhaps,  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  historians ;  but  his  various 
and  numerous  contributions  to  historical  biography  and  criticism,  made  accu- 
rate by  laborious  and  philosophical  research,  constitute  a  claim  to  the  country's 
admiration  as  well  as  its  gratitude. 

To  Mr.  Cooper's  admirable  Naval  History  of  the  United  States;  the 
learned  History  of  the  Northmen  by  Mr.  Wheaton ;  Mr.  Irving's  classical  His- 
tory of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus ;  Dr.  Holmes's  Annals ;  Dr.  Bel- 
knap^s  Histoiy  of  New  Hampshire,  and  other  histories  of  individual  states 
which  are  admitted  to  be  eminently  creditable  to  their  authors,  I  can  here 
refer  only  in  this  brief  manner.  It  will  be  conceded  that  in  the  department  of 
History  our  national  literature  is  not  deficient  in  extent,*  in  distinctiveness,  or  in 
any  of  the  qualities  which  should  mark  thb  kind  of  writing. 

Our  works  in  Historical  Biography  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are 
executed  with  singular  judgment  and  ability.  The  lives  of  Washington  by 
Marshall  and  Sparks ;  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  Austin's  Life  of  Gerry,  Wirt's 
Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  Wheaton's  Life  of  Pinckney,  the  Life  of  the  elder 
Quincy  by  his  Son,  the  Life  of  Franklin  by  Spaiks,  the  Life  of  Jefferson  by 
Tucker,  the  Life  of  Hamilton  by  his  Son,  Biddle's  Life  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
Gibbs's  Life  of  Wolcott,  Cooper's  Lives  of  the  Naval  Commanders  of  the 
United  States,  many  of  the  lives  in  Sparks's  Library  of  American  Biography, 
and  others  of  the  same  character,  will  be  remembered  as  productions  of  per- 
manent intM^st  and  importance. 

The  Historical  Correspondence  of  the  Re¥olutionary  Age  constitutes  a  very 
remaikable  portion  of  American  literature,  and  it  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass 
any  similar  correspondence  in  any  language,  not  only  in  the  higher  qualities  of 
wisdom  and  patriotism,  which  make  it  chiefly  valuable  to  us,  but  in  literary 


*  More  Hum  four  hundred  large  histoaneal'woilDi^  moit  of  idiidi  nltts  to  our  own  country,  ha^e 
been  wntten  in  the  United  Stales. 
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excellence — ^tlie  graces  of  expresflion  and  felicitous  illustration.  The  fetters 
of  Georve  Washington,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefierson, 
John  Jay,  Gonvemeur  Morris,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  some  of  their  compa- 
triots, will  always  possess  a  peculiar  vahie  bendes  that  which  they  derive  from 
their  authorship  and  the  grarity  of  their  subjects. 

The  Public  Speeches  of  a  nation's  chief  legislators  are  among  the  most 
luminous  landmariis  of  its  policy,  the  most  lucid  developments  of  the  charac- 
ter and  genius  of  its  institutions,  and  the  noblest  exhibitions  of  its  intellect. 
The  speeches  of  many  of  our  greatest  orators  have  not  been  preserved,  and  like 
those  of  Demades  the  Athenian,  who  was  deemed  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  his 
contemporaries  superior  to  Demosthenes,  they  are  forgotten.  Of  the  orations 
of  Otis,  which  were  described  as  «  flames  of  fire,"  we  have  but  a  few  meager 
reports.  We  are  persuaded  of  the  eloquence  of  Henry  only  by  the  history  of 
i.s  effects.  The  passionate  appeals  of  the  elder  Adams,  which  « moved  his 
hearers  from  their  seats,"  are  not  in  print.  But  for  tradition  it  would  be  un- 
known that  Rutledge  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  orators.  There  is  in  exist- 
ence scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  resistless  declamation  and  argument  of  Pinkney. 
Some  of  the  speeches  of  Fisher  Ames  have  come  down  to  us,  with  their  pas- 
sages of  chaste  and  striking  beauty,  and  they  constitute  nearly  all  the  recorded 
eloquence  of  the  time  in  which  he  was  an  actor. 

Of  the  great  orators  of  a  later  day — ^Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun  and  others 
—we  have  the  means  of  forming  a  more  accurate  judgment.  Their  works 
belong  to  our  Standard  Literature.  They  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
national  spirit.    They  glow  with  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

Daniel  Webster  has  written  his  name  in  our  history.  He  has  graven  it 
indelibly  on  the  rocks  of  our  hills.  He  has  associated  it  in  some  way  with 
all  that  is  grand  and  peculiar  about  us.  Whatever  may  be  the  effects  of  Time 
upon  his  reputation  as  a  politician,  unless  the  world  return  to  barbarism  it  can- 
not destroy  his  fame  as  an  author.  If  I  were  to  compare  him  to  any  foreigner 
it  would  be  to  Burke.  But  he  is  a  greater  man  than  the  Irish  Colossus.  His 
genius  is  more  various.  He  is  more  chaste.  His  style  and  argument  are  not 
less  compact.  And  his  learning  is  as  comprehensive  and  more  profound.  The 
literature  of  the  language  has  no  mcwe  q)lendid  rhetoric  or  faultless  logic.  Bom 
ahnost  contemporaneously  with  the  nation,  he  has  grown  with  its  growth, 
strengthened  with  its  strength,  and  become  an  impersonation  of  its  character 
—such  an  impersonation  as  we  proudly  point  to  when  we  remember  that  we 
also  are  Americans. 


^.S 
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The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  speeches  of  Henry  Clay  is  an 
eminent  practicahiess.  They  are  not  imaginative,  nor  poetical,  nor  impas- 
sioned. They  lack  the  solidity,  compactness  and  inherent  force  of  Webster, 
and  the  philosophic  generalization  of  Calhoun ;  Wright  is  more  plausible  and 
ingenious,  Preston  is  more  graceful  and  fervid,  and  Choate  more  brilliant  and 
classically  ornate.  Yet  there  is  an  unaffected  earnestness  of  conviction,  a  pro- 
found heartiness  of  purpose,  a  frank  and  perfect  ingenuousness,  a  manly  good 
sense,  exhibited  in  the  works  of  this  great  statesman  which  commend  them  to 
the  reader's  understanding  and  approval.  Although  the  manner  of  the  orator 
adds  force  and  significance  to  the  matter,  so  that  his  speeches  should  be  heard 
to  be  justly  estimated,  they  are  found  to  bear  a  value  in  the  closet  not  possessed 
by  the  productions  of  many  who  have  enjoyed  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
senate,  the  forum  and  the  world  of  letters. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  another  author  of  the  highest  rank,  and  his  works,  though 
in  many  respects  very  different  from  those  of  the  great  orators  I  have  men- 
tioned, are  scarcely  less  peculiar  and  luiHanal.  It  has  been  too  much  the  habit 
to  consider  him  only  as  a  politician.  His  claims  as  a  philosopher  have  been 
almost  overlooked.  No  one  has  more  skill  as  a  dialectician.  His  sententious 
and  close  diction,  his  remarkable  power  of  analysis,  his  simplicity  and  dignity 
— ^his  doctrines,  and  all  the  elements  of  the  power  with  which  they  are  main- 
tained— ^will  secure  for  his  works  a  permanent  place  in  the  world's  considera- 
tion. 

I  may  here  allude  to  John  Quincy  Adams  as  altogether  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  this  century,  in  whose  various  and  voluminous  works  there 
is  not  only  marked  nationality,  but  a  wbdom  which  astonishes  by  its  univer- 
sality and  profoundness ;  to  Edward  Everett,  as  an  orator  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive learning,  elegant  taste,  and  noble  spirit ;  to  Hugh  S.  Legare,  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  our  senatorial  rhetoricians ;  to  Tristram  Burgess,  and  many  others,  whose 
speeches,  when  their  histories  as  partisans  are  forgotten,  will  be  regarded  as 
portions  of  the  classical  literature  of  the  country,  fit  to  be  ranked  among  the 
finest  works  of  their  kind  produced  in  the  most  cultivated  ancient  or  modem 
nations. 

No  other  of  the  immortal  company  by  whose  genius,  virtue  and  suffering 
our  independence  was  achieved  and  our  government  established,  has  suffered 
so  much  from  misrepresentation  as  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  whom  Guizot  says 
justly  that  « there  is  not  one  element  of  order,  strength  and  durability  in  our 
constitution  which  he  did  not  powerfully  contribute  to  introduce  into  the 
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scheme  and  cause  to  be  adopted."^  He  was  the  first  of  our  great  legislators ; 
and  though  the  world  has  made  some  advances  since  his  time  in  political 
philosophy,  his  woiks  are  still  resorted  to  by  the  judicious  as  a  storehouse  of 
the  profoundest  wisdom.  Much  of  his  celebrated  Report  on  Manufactures 
combats  objections  to  the  protective  policy,  which  are  no  longer  urged,  and 
has  therefore  now  only  an  historical  value,  but  The  Federalist  will  always  be  a 
text  book  among  statesmen,  f 

The  writings  of  Madison,  though  less  important  than  those  of  Hamilton, 
show  that  he  also  was  a  consummate  statesman.  They  are  distinguished  for 
an  extent  and  fulness  of  information,  soundness  of  reasoning,  and  sagacity, 
which  characterize  but  few  even  of  the  most  celebrated  works  in  their 
department. 

The  political  writings  of  John  Adams,  Dickinson,  Jefferson,  Jay,  and  others 
of  tbat  age,  are  likewise  remarkable  for  great  and  peculiar  merits. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  our  works  in  Political  Economy  relate  to  the 
Circulating  Medium  and  Manufactures,  and  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
movements  of  parties  or  the  immediate  wants  of  the  country.  Those  on  cur- 
rency and  banking  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  Raguet,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  some  others, 
with  the  discussions  of  this  subject  by  our  leading  statesmen  in  the  legislative 
assemblies  and  through  the  press,  have  shown  a  depth  of  research  and  an  acute- 
ness  of  understanding  very  rarely  equalled.  Commerce  as  affecting  manu- 
factures has  constantly  engaged  public  attention  since  the  days  of  Hamilton 
and  Madison.  Parties  have  been  for  or  against  the  American  System — ^for  free 
trade  or  for  protection.  Jefferson  engaged  in  the  controversy,  but  to  suit  tem- 
porary purposes,  and  without  consistency.  {  Dr.  Cooper,  when  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, wrote  forcibly  in  favour  of  protection,  and  subsequently,  when  in  South 
Carolina,  against  it.  Mr.  Clay  has  advocated  the  protective  system  with  con- 
sistency and  a  lucid  ability  hardly  ever  surpassed.  No  man  has  been  more 
successful  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  in  its  secondary  aspects,  though  he 
may  have  produced  little  which  will  survive  the  changes  of  the  times. 
Mr.  Webster  has  written  ably  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  seemed  to  require ;  before  1824  for  free  trade,  and 


•  Waahington,  par  M.  ChuMt    Pani»  1S40. 

fit  ought  to  be  &imliar  to  the  atitewnen  of  ereiy  natioiu— 2><  ToequmUe. 

It  ezhibits  an  extent  and  predflum  of  mibnnation,  a  profandity  of  reaeaich,  and  an  acnteneaa  ot 
nndentanding  tefueh  would  hoot  dam  AoiMwr  to  tlu  moU  Ubatrvmi  aUUtmm  of  awAtnt  or  modern  tuna, 
— Edmbwrgh  Review^  No.  zxiT. 

t  See  his  letters  to  B.  Amtin  in  1816,  and  a  letter  written  bj  him  on  die  aame  aobject  in  1823. 
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since  for  protection.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  in  both  periods  been  opposed  to  Mr. 
Webster,  and  he  is  now  undoubtedly  the  ablest  econonust  of  his  party.  The 
protective  policy  has  also  been  defended  by  Mr.  Mathew  Carey,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der H.  Everett,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Greeley ;  and  a  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  advocated  by  Mr.  Condy  Raguet,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Clement  Bid  die,  Mr. 
Legget,  and  Mr.  Walker.  Many  other  writers  have  been  more  or  less  pro- 
minently engaged  in  this  controversy.  Woiks  on  Political  Economy  have  also 
been  written  by  Mr.  Cardoza,  Professor  Dew,  Dr.  McVickar,  Dr.  Vethake,  Dr. 
Wayland,  Mr.  C.  Colton,  Mr.  Middleton,  and  Mr.  Raymond,  several  of  which  are 
text-books  in  the  colleges.  Mr.  Everett  b  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  New 
Principles  of  Population,  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey  has  written  largely  and  with 
ability  on  Population,  the  Production  of  Wealth,  and  Wages.* 

Among  our  writers  in  Jurisprudence  have  been  many  of  great  ability.    Our 
books  of  Codes,  Statutes,  Reports  and  Essays  on  Rights,  Crimes  and  Punish- 

*  Wayland,  Taeker,  Dew,  etc,  agree  Teiy  well  with  Ricardo  and  Malthus.  Mr.  Carey  does  not, 
and  he  has  attempted  to  show  that  a  proper  examination  of  the  facts  that  are  before  us  prove  that 
their  views  are  unsomid.  Ricardo  teaches  that  profits  fiill  as  wages  rise — that  the  one  must  fall  with 
the  rise  of  the  other — that  rent  is  paid  because  of  a  conrtantly  increasing  digkidty  of  obtaining  food, 
as  population  increases,  and  consequently  that  the  interests  of  landlord  and  labourer  are  always 
opposed ;  the  one  fitttenlng  upon  the  starvation  of  the  other.  This  whole  system  is  one  of  discords. 
Mr.  Carey  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  wages  and  profits  both  tend  to  increase  witli  the  g^wfh  of 
capital  and  the  increase  of  production,  but  that  with  the  increased  productiveness  of  labour  the 
labourer  obtains  a  constanUy  increasing  proportion,  leaving  to  the  capitalist  a  constantly  decreasing 
proportion,  but  to  both  an  increased  quantity.  Thus  if  at  one  time  the  labour  of  a  man  produces 
fifty  bushels,  of  which  the  landlord  takes  hal(  and  at  another  one  hundred,  of  which  he  takes 
only  one-third,  both  are  improved,  although  the  apparent  eooditioo.  of  the  landlord  is  deteriorated  firom 
half  to  one-third. 

60  100 

Labourer, — 25  67 

Capitalist,--26— 60  88—100 

The  rent  of  land  is  held  to  be  subject  to  the  same  law,  it  being  only  profit  of  capital,  under  another 
name.  With  the  increased /odiiff  of  obtauiing  fijod,  as  capital  is  applied  to  the  land,  the  landlord 
takes  a  constantly  decreasing  proportion,  and  the  labourer  has  a  constanUy  increasing  one.  The  in- 
terests of  all  therefore  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  and  all  are  benefited  by  every  mea- 
sure tending  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  (he  growth  of  capitaL 

Every  part  of  Political  Economy  is  included  in  the  great  law, «  Do  unto  your  neighbour  as  you  would 
have  your  neighbour  do  unto  you."  Security  of  person  and  property  succeed  the  growth  of  capital — 
physical,  moral  and  inteUectual  improvement  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  growth,  and  with 
every  step  in  his  material  or  moral  advanoement  man  beoomea  more  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
political  rights,  and  more  able  to  maintain  them.  Democmcy— «el^govenmient — is  therefore  a  necea- 
sary  consequence  of  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  it  aiisea  out  of  the  change  of  proportions,  above  noted. 
With  eveiy  increase  in  the  proportion  which  capital  bears  to  labour,  their  relative  value  changes- 
labour  goes  up  and  capital  down-^hut  only  so  6r  as  proportvmt  go— not  quantities. 
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ments,  hare  had  a  powerfiil  influence  on  the  common  and  positive  laws  of 
Christendom.  Bradford  and  Livingston,  with  many  others,  entitled  themselves 
to  gratitude  by  efibrts  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Revenge,  which  until 
recently  has  been  the  first  principle  in  criminal  legislation.  Their  influence 
has  been  widely  acknowledged  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  I  need  but 
refer  to  the  great  Marshall,  to  HamiltoA,  «<  the  first  of  our  constitutional  law- 
yers;"* to  Parsons,  who  had  no  siqierior  in  the  common  law;  to  Kent, 
whose  decisions  are  «  more  signally  entitled  to  respect  than  those  of  any  Eng- 
lish chancellor  since  the  American  Revolution,  with  the  single  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Lord  I3don;"t  to  the  voluminous  and  able  worics  of  Stoiy ;  or  to 
those  of  Livingston,  Wheaton,  Steams,  Duer,  Verplanck,  Philips,  Greenleaf, 
Binney,  and  others  whose  names  are  associated  with  these  in  the  memories  of 
the  legal  profession. 

In  archaeological,  oriental  and  classical  learning  our  scholars  may  claim  an 
equality  with  any  contemporaries  except  the  Crermans.  In  Biblical  Criticism  j: 
the  names  of  J.  A.  Alexander,  Albert  Barnes,  George  Bush,  Charles  Hodge, 
Andrews  Norton,  Edward  Robinson,  Moses  Stuart,§  James  H.  Thomwell,  and 
others,  are  everywhere  honourably  distinguished.  Professors  Lewis,  Felton, 
and  Woolsey  have  published  editions  of  Greek  classics  eminently  creditable  to 
themselves  and  their  respective  universities,  and  Dr.  Robinson  had  acquired  an 
enduring  fame  as  a  Hellenist  before  he  established  a  new  era  in  the  study  of 
sacred  antiquities.  ||  Few  Americans  have  writteti  much  in  the  Latin  Ian- 
gaage.K  The  occasions  for  its  use  are  less  Sequent  than  formerly.  It  is  com- 
monly taught  however  in  our  schools,  and  numerous  worics  of  unquestionable 


*  a  Sergeant  and  Bawle,  194. 

t  Justice  Gibfon:  3  Rawle,  189, 

tOnr  American  neigfabonn  are  raaUy  (mtttr^fpmg  «•  in  BU>Bad  LUtratyre^^Sofrntel  Lee,  Profenor 
of  Araffic  and  Hebrew  in  the  Unwemly  of  Cambridge. 

^Bloomfield,  in  liia  Notea,  Critlca!,  Philological  and  Bzegetical  upon  the  New  Teatament-tha 
moat  elabonite  and  popular  work  of  ito  aort  produced  in  England  in  the  present  age-«cknowledgea 
that  he  haa  made  large  uae  of  Stuart;  and  he  might  say  of  his  last  edition  that  it  owea  its  chief  raluo 
to  Stuart  and  Robinaon. 

I  Profeaaor  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  wrote,  on  reading  Dr.  Robinaon'a  Reaearchea— «<  Now  juat  begina  a 
aeoQiid  great  era  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Promiaed  Land." 

1  The  number  of  Latin  orationa  before  our  coUegea  haa  been  very  large.  Among  the  principal  other 
Latin  workB  by  natiTea  of  the  country  are  the  Fietat  et  GraiukOw  addnaaad  to  George  IIL  by  the 
Pieddent  and  Fellowa  of  Harvard  Cottege;  Telemachua,  in  bezeBoeter  veiae,  by  the  Abbe  Veil,  of 
New  Orieana;  the  Life  of  Waahington,  by  Francia  CHaaa^  of  Ohio;  and  a  System  of  DiTinity,  by 
Bifihop  Kendrick,  of  PennaylTania. 

4  . O I 
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merit,  among  which  those  of  Mr.  Leverett  and  Dr.  Anthon  maj  be  partica- 
larly  referred  to,  hare  appeared  here  to  facilitate  its  studj.   * 

The  philological  labours  of  Dr.  Webster  are  universally  known  and  appre- 
ciated. After  the  devotion  of  nearly  half  a  century  to  his  Dictionary  he  saw 
it  become  the  most  generally  approved  standard  of  English  orthography.*  The 
services  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Pickering  and  others  in  this  department  are 
likewise  honourable  to  American  scholarship. 

The  Crania  Americana  of  Dr.  Morton,  a  woric  of  immense  research,  in 
which  are  described  the  cranial  peculiarities  of  many  races  which  in  this 
respect  were  little  known^  is  one  of  the  most  important  ethnographical  works 
produced  in  this  age.  Mr.  Grallatin — on  many  accounts  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  men — is  perhaps  to  be  longest  remembered  for  his  profound 
investigations  of  the  languages  of  the  American  continent.  To  the  laborious 
and  ingenious  Schoolcraft  ftiture  ages  are  to  owe  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  intellectual  character  of  the  Indian  race. 
Mr.  Catlin,  Mr.  Hodgson  and  other  American  travellers,  and  our  noble  com- 
pany of  missionaries,  whose  heroism  puts  to  shame  all  that  is  recorded  of  the 
ages  of  chivalry,  have  likewise  contributed  very  largely  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  families  of  mankind. 

The  cultivation  of  purely  mechanical  and  natural  science  has  been  carried 
much  too  far  in  this  country,  or  rather  has  been  made  too  exclusive  and 
absorbing.  It  is  not  the  highest  science,  for  it  concerns  only  that  which  is 
around  us — ^which  is  altogether  outward.  Man  is  greater  than  the  world  of 
nature  in  which  he  lives,  and  just  as  clearly  must  the  science  of  man,  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  moral  and  intellectual  being,  rank  far  above  that  of  the  soulless 
creation  which  was  made  to  minister  to  his  wants.  When,  therefore,  this 
lower  science  so  draws  to  itself  the  life  of  any  age,  as  to  disparage  and  shut 
out  the  higher,  it  works  to  the  well  being  of  that  age  an  injury.  Still  it  is 
only  thus  in  comparison  with  a  nobler  and  more  lofty  study,  that  the  faintest 
reproach  should  be  cast  upon  that  natural  science,  which  in  no  slight  degree 
absorbs  the  intellectual  effort  of  the  present  generation.  Regarded  as  related 
to,  and  a  part  of,  a  complete  system  of  education,  with  a  powerful  influence 


*  The  American  Dictioiuay  of  the  English  Language  was  published  in  two  quarto  Tolumes  in  182S, 
after  more  than  thirty  yean'  laborious  study  by  the  author.  It  contained  about  twelve  thousand 
words  and  more  than  thirty  thousand  definitions  not  fimnd  in  any  similar  work.  Br.  "Webster  soon 
after  commenced  a  new  edition,  which  he  completed  and  published  in  1841. 
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upon  the  puielj  aesthetical  character  of  the  people,  it  becomes  most  important 
and  necessary,  and  its  cultivation  even  to  apparent  excess  a  source  of  the 
highest  hope. 

In  Mathematics  our  first  names  are  Rittenhouse,  Bowditch,  and  Nultj. 
The  great  work  of  Bowditch  is  his  translation  of  the  Mecmdque  Celeste  of  La 
Place,  which,  with  his  commentaiy,  was  published  in  four  very  large  quarto 
volumes  in  the  years  1829,  1832, 1834  and  1838.  It  is  more  than  half  ah 
exposition  of  the  original,  which  was  complex  and  obscure,  and  a  record  of  new 
discoveries.  It  was  remaiked  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  volume,  that  the  « idea  savoured  of  the  gigantesque," 
and  that  even  if  not  completed,  the  work  should  be  considered  «  highly  credit- 
able to  American  science,  and  as  the  harbinger  of  future  achievements  in  the 
loftiest  fields  of  intellectual  prowess." 

The  study  of  Meteorology  has  been  pursued  with  more  success  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country.  At  least  here  the  most  splendid  results  have 
been  reached  in  this  important  branch  of  phQosophy.  The  grand  discove- 
ries of  Franklin*  in  electricity  are  of  course  familiar,  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  some  of  his  observations  contain  germs  of  the  more  recent  doc- 
trines of  storms.  The  investigations  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Redfield  and  Mr. 
Espy,  and  their  ingenious  theories,  have  commanded  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  scholars  ;t  and  though  some  of  the  principles  of  each  are  still  subjects 
of  controversy,  it  is  everywhere  acknowledged  that  those  they  have  established 
are  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  The  writings  on  Meteorology  by 
Dr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Loomis,  and  the  theory  of  Dew  by  Dr.  Wells,  are  also  most 
honourable  to  our  science. 

In  Chemistry  it  is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  the  labours  of  Rumford,  Web- 
ster, Silliman,  Hare  and  Heury ;  in  Mineralogy,  to  those  of  Cleveland,  Dana, 
and  Beck;  in  Geology,}  to  those  of  Maclure,  Hitchcock,  Silliman,  Mather, 

*  His  geniofl  ruiks  him  with  the  Otlileoi  and  the  Newtons  of  the  old  world.— £or^  Brougham. 

The  most  rational  of  philoaophen.  No  indi^idttal,  perhaps,  erer  possessed  a  juster  nndexstanding, 
or  was  0o  seldom  obstructed  in  the  ose  of  it  by  indolence,  enthusiasm,  or  authority  d — Lord  Jeffrey, 

Antiquity  would  have  raised  altars  to  this  mighty  genius^ — Mtrabeau, 

f  See  article  tL  Edinburgh  Renew,  No.  czxxiiL  by  Sir  Barid  Brewster;  Proceedings  of  British 
AsMxaation,  1840 ;  Report  on  Mr.  Espy's  Tlieoiy  to  the  French  Academy  by  MM.  Arago,  Pouillet 
and  BaHnet 

t  The  explorations  which  have  been  made  by  au&ority  of  the  local  goTemments  into  the  Geology 
and  general  Natural  History  of  the  principal  states  of  the  Union  are  among  the  proudest  achievements 
of  the  present  day,  and  I  believe  are  altogether  unparalleled  in  other  countries.  The  published  Re- 
porti,  in  nearly  one  hundred  large  Tolumes,  are  splendid  monuments  of  intelligent  enterprise  in  the 
cause  of  science.    They  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  students  and  inquirers  for  ages  to  come. 
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Emmonsy  Vanaxem,  Rogers,  Jackson,  Troost,  Percival,  Houghton,  and  Hall ; 
and  in  Botany  to  those  of  Bartram,  Barton,  Elliott,  Bigelow,  Gray,  Tony,  and 
Darlington.  There  have  been  no  European  Ornithologists  during  this  centuiy 
to  be  ranked  before  or  even  with  Wilson  and  Audubon.*  The  works  on  Ento- 
mology by  Mr.  Say  and  Mr.  Le  Conte,  on  Herpetology  by  Dr.  Holbrook,  on 
Icthyology  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  HollNrook  and  Dr.  Storer,  on  Mammalogy  by 
Dr.  Bachman,  and  on  Conchology  by  Mr.  Lea,t  haye  very  great  merits,  which 
have  been  universally  acknowledged.  The  writings  of  Qodman,  Hays,  and 
other  zoologists  have  likewise  merited  and  received  general  applause. 

The  field  of  romantic  fiction  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  thronged 
with  labourers.  I  do  not  know  how  large  the  national  stock  may  be,  but  I  have 
in  my  own  library  more  than  seven  hundred  volumes  of  novels,  tales  and 
romances  by  American  writers.  Comparatively  few  of  them  are  of  so  poor  a 
sort  as  to  be  undeserving  a  place  in  any  general  collection  of  our  literature. 
Altogether  they  are  not  below  the  average  of  English  novels  for  this  present 
century ;  and  the  proportion  which  is  marked  by  a  genuine  originality  of  man- 
ner, purpose,  and  feeling,  is  much  larger  than  they  who  have  not  read  them  are 
aware. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  pioneer  in  this  department  of  our  literature, 
was  a  gentle,  unobtrusive  enthusiast,  whose  weak  frame  was  shattered  and 
wrecked  by  the  too  powerful  pulsations  of  his  heart.  He  was  no  misanthrope, 
but  the  larger  portion  of  his  life,  though  it  was  passed  in  cities,  was  that  of  a 


*  Audobon'B  works  tre  the  most  ipl«ndid  monioiienti  ivbich  art  has  flVMtcd  in  honooi  of  Ornithology. 
— Cttpier.    * 

He  is  the  greatest  artist  in  his  own  walk  that  ever  lired^— Pro/etior  WiUon, 
f  Mr.  Lea  has  heen  much  the  largest  contrihutor  to  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  having  elaborate  and  important  papers  upon  his  &Toartte  science  in  all  the  volumes  from  the 
third  to  the  tenth.  This  is  a  publication  of  great  value  and  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  the  papers  it  contains,  but  because  it  fiimishes  an  authentic  record  of  the  progress 
of  science  in  America.  Voluntary  associations  of  men  devoted  to  scientific  investigations,  such  as  the 
American  Philosophical  Sodety,  are  the  only  means  for  extending  and  rendering  vigorous  that  spirit  of 
research  and  that  uitdleetual  enthusiasm  upon  whieh  these  studies  raly  for  proqierous  and  beneficent 
cultivation ;  for  unhappily  in  the  United  States  such  men  can  look  with  slight  confidence  to  the  local 
or  federal  governments  for  aid  or  encouragement  The  late  National  Exploring  Expedition  under  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  and  the  scientific  surveys  of  the  difibrent  states,  however,  are  indications  that  a  better 
spirit  is  prevailing  in  the  legislatures.  The  published  Transactions  of  several  other  societies,  and  the 
important  Journal  of  Professor  Silliman,  and  other  periodicals,  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned  as  reposi- 
tories of  our  scientific  literature.  The  papers  by  Mr.  Lea,  referred  to  in  the  beg'nning  of  this  note, 
are  the  most  valuable  oontributioiis  that  have  been  made  to  the  study  of  Conchology  in  this  centuiy. 
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Kcluse.  He  ]ired  in  aa  ideal  and  had  little  sympethj  with  the  actual  world. 
He  had  more  genius  than  talent,  and  BM>re  imagination  than  fancy.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  outraged  the  laws  of  art  bj  gross  improbabilities  and  inconsis- 
tenciesy  but  the  most  incredible  of  his  incidents  had  parallels  in  true  history, 
and  the  metaphysical  unity  and  consistency  of  his  novels  are  apparent  to  all 
readers  familiar  with  psychological  phenomena.  His  works,  generally  written 
with  great  rapidity,  are  incomplete,  and  deficient  in  method.  He  disregarded 
rales,  and  cared  little  for  criticism.  But  his  style  was  clear  and  nervous,  with 
little  ornament,  free  ct  afiectations,  and  indicated  a  singular  sincerity  and 
depth  of  feeling. 

Mr.  Paulding's  novels  are  distinguidied  for  considerable  descriptive  pow- 
ers, skill  in  character  writing,  natural  humour,  and  a  strong  national  feeling, 
which  gives  a  tone  to  all  his  works.  Hie  Dutchman's  Fireside  and  Westward 
Ho!  have  the  fidelity  of  historical  pictures,  and  they  are  the  best  we  have  of 
the  early  settlers  of  New  York  and  Kentucky. 

Timothy  Flint  is  better  known  by  other  works  than  his  novels,  but  Francis 
Berrian  and  the  Shoshonee  Valley  are  books  of  merit  Their  dramatic  inte- 
rest is  not  very  great,  but  they  are  maiked  by  an  unstudied  naiveU  and  freedom 
from  pretence ;  they  abound  in  striking  and  graphic  descriptions ;  and  their 
diaracters  are  cleariy  drawn  and  well  sustained.  In  every  department  in 
which  this  author  wrote  at  all,  he  wrote  like  a  scholar,  a  man  of  feeling,  and  a 
gentleman. 

While  the  author  of  The  Spy  receives  the  applause  of  Europe  ;*  while  the 
critics  of  Germany  and  France  debate  die  claims  of  Scott  to  be  ranked  before 
him  or  even  with  him,  his  own  countrymen  deride  his  pretensions,  and  Monikin 
critics  aflect  contempt  of  him,  or  make  the  appearance  of  his  works  occasions 
of  puerile  personal  abuse.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  causes  of  this  feeling,  farther 
than  by  remaridng  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  man  of  independence ;  that  he  is  aware  of 
the  dignity  of  his  position ;  that  he  thinks  for  himself  in  his  capacity  of  citizen ; 
and  that  he  has  written  above  the  popular  taste,  in  avoi<Mng  the  sickly  sentimental- 
ism  which  commends  to  shop-boys  and  chamber-maids  one  half  the  transatlantic 
novels  of  this  age.  In  each  of  the  departments  of  romantic  fiction  in  which 
he  has  written,  he  has  had  troops  of  imitators,  and  in  not  one  of  them  an  equal. 
Writing  not  firom  books,  but  from  nature,  his  descriptions,  his  incidents,  his 


*  Tba  Empire  of  the  na  lias  bean  oonceded  to  him  by  aodamation ;  in  the  lonaly  dasert  or  imtrod- 
den  pfiiria,  among  tha  aarage  Indiana  or  scarcely  lea  aavaga  w&Vikn,  all  equally  acknowledge  hia 
dominion.    «  WitUBi  tiua  code  none  darea  walk  but  he,'*^Edinhurgk  J?evifw,  czziiL 
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characters,  are  as  fresh  as  the  fields  of  his  triumphs.  His  Harvej  Birch, 
Leather  Stocking,  Long  Tom  Coffin,  and  other  heroes,  rise  before  the  mind  each 
m  his  clearly  defined  and  peculiar  lineaments  as  striking  original  creations^  as 
actual  coherent  beings.  His  infinitely  varied  descriptions  of  the  ocean ;  his  ships, 
gliding  like  beings  of  the  air  upon  its  surface ;  his  vast,  solitary  wildernesses ; 
and  indeed  all  his  delineations  of  nature,  are  instinct  with  the  breath  of  poetry. 
He  is  both  the  Horace  Vemet  and  the  Claude  Lorraine  of  novelists.  And  through 
all  his  works  are  sentiments  of  genuine  courtesy  and  honour,  and  an  unob- 
trusive and  therefore  more  powerful  assertion  of  natural  rights  and  dignity.  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  say  how  far  a  good  plot  is  essential  to  a  good  novel. 
Doubtless  in  a  tale,  as  in  a  play,  the  interest,  with  the  vulgar,  is  dependent  in 
a  large  degree  upon  the  plot ;  but  the  quality  of  interesting  is  of  secondary 
importance  in  both  cases.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr,  Cooper's  plots  are 
sometimes  of  a  common-place  sort,  that  they  are  not  always  skilfully  wrought, 
and  that  he  has  faults  of  style,  and  argument,  and  conclusion.  But  he  is 
natural,  he  is  original,  he  is  American^  and  he  has  contributed  more  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries  to  the  formation  of  a  really  national  literature. 

The  novels  of  Miss  Sedgwick,  attempered  always  by  a  cheerful  philosophy, 
with  portraits  drawn  with  singular  fidelity  firom  life,  and  incidents  so  natural  that 
the  New  Englander  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  are  portions  of  his  village's 
history,  are  not  less  American  than  Mr.  Paulding's.  They  are  in  many 
respects  very  difierent,  but  the  difference  is  geographical. 

The  most  voluminous  of  our  novelists,  next  to  Mr.  Cooper,  is  Mr.  Simms, 
and  he  has  many  attributes  in  common  with  that  author.  His  descriptions  are 
bold  and  graphic ;  and  his  characters  have  considerable  mdividuality.  He  is 
most  successful  in  sketches  of  rude  border  life,  in  bustling,  tumultuous  action. 
West,  the  greatest  composer  of  modem  times,  seemed  content  with  the  demon- 
stration in  a  few  pictures  that  he  was  equal  even  to  Corregio  as  a  colourist  and 
anatomist ;  he  gave  in  too  many  cases  his  last  touch  to  works  which  should 
have  occupied  a  full  decade,  in  a  single  year.  So  Mr.  Simms,  who  is  a  poet, 
and  has  shown  himself  a  master  of  the  intricacies  of  rhetoric,  throws  off  a 
volume  while  he  should  be  engaged  on  a  chapter.  Though  occasionally  cor- 
rect, animated  and  powerful,  his  style  is  too  frequently  abrupt,  careless,  and 
harsh.  The  ouenes  of  Mr.  Simms  are  generally  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  society  and  manners  described  are  very  unlike  those  of  the  North.  One 
of  the  most  marked  of  his  peculiarities  is  a  sectional  feeling  which  he  betrays 
on  almost  every  occasion.  His  "true  gentlemen,"  such  as  they  are,  are  of  the 
country  south  of  Washington ;  his  clowns  are  direct  firom  Long  Island  or  Con- 
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necticut.  The  aim  of  a  literary  class  should  be  to  civilize  mankiiid,  to  soften 
asperities  y  to  abolish  prejudices,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  gentleness.  Mr. 
Simms  appears  to  have  thought  differently.  But  with  all  their  fiiults,  of  inven- 
tion, manner  and  spirit,  his  works  have  some  striking  merits  which  entitle 
them  to  a  higher  consideration  than  they  have  received. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  an  eye  for  natural  scenery.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  simply 
a  capacity  of  enjoying  it,  but  a  clear  perception  of  its  features  and  a  cordial 
estimate  of  its  peculiarities.  With  most  persons  woodland,  stream  and  cloud 
leave  but  vague  impressions,  and  in  attempting  to  convey  an  idea  of  any  pros- 
pect or  range  of  country,  either  with  the  pen  or  in  conversation,  they  find  their 
memories  or  descriptive  powers  quite  inadequate  to  the  task.  Mr.  Hoffman  is 
admirably  oi^anized  for  the  appreciation  both  of  scenery  and  character.  There 
is  a  vivacity  and  actuality  in  his  pictures  of  rural  scenes,  which  has  scarcely 
been  equalled  in  this  country.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  fictions  have 
both  freshness  and  individuality,  and  this  is  enough  to  render  them  not  only 
attractive  but  natural. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,  Swallow  Bam,  Rob  of 
the  Bowl,  and  Quodlibet,  is  rarely  heard  by  the  lovers  of  good  literature. with- 
out a  feeling  of  regret  that  politics  should  have  allured  from  letters  one  whose 
genius  and  accomplishments  fit  him  so  well  to  shine  in  that  field  where  are  won 
the  most  enduring  as  well  as  the  noblest  reputations.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  more 
than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  like  Washington  Irving.  He  has  much  of 
his  graceful  expression,  quiet  humour  and  cheerful  philosophy,  with  more  than 
he  of  the  constructive  faculty.  His  worirs  abound  in  the  best  qualities  which 
should  distinguish  our  American  romantic  literature,  and  prove  that  the  will 
only  is  necessary  for  him  to  secure  a  place  among  the  great  authors  of  our 
language. 

Calavar  and  The  Infidel  were  the  first  novels  of  Dr.  Bird,  and  there  are 
few  American  readers  who  need  to  be  informed  of  their  character  or  desert ; 
though  as  their  accomplished  author  has  been  so  long  in  retirement,  the  infer- 
ence is  reasonable  that  their  reception  was  equal  neither  to  their  merits  nor  his 
expectations.  Dr.  Bird  has  great  dramatic  power,  and  has  shown  in  several 
instances  considerable  ability  in  the  portraiture  of  character.  His  historical 
romances  are  deserving  of  that  title.  His  scenes  and  events  firom  actual  life 
are  presented  with  graphic  force  and  an  unusual  fidelity.  He  had  the  rare 
merit  of  understanding  his  subjects  as  perfectly  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  by 
the  most  persevering  and  intelligent  stady  of  all  accessible  authorities ;  and  in 
the  works  I  have  mentioned  has  wntten  in  an  elevated  and  effective  style.    In 
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Calayar,  Robin  Day,  Nick  of  the  Woods,  Tbe  Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow, 
Peter  Pilgrim,  and  Sheppard  Lee,  he  has  exhibited  a  manner  as  various  as 
his  genius,  and  shown  that  there  is  hardlj  a  school  of  fiction  in  which  he 
cannot  excel. 

There  are  very  few  woiks  of  their  sort  in  the  literature  of  any  country  com- 
parable to  the  Zenobia,  Probus,  and  Julian,  of  William  Ware.  Mrs.  Child's 
beautiful  story  of  Philothea,  in  which  she  has  so  happily  depicted  Athenian 
society  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  is  the  only  American  romance  of  a  kind  in  any 
degree  similar.  Mr.  Ware's  characters  are  finely  discriminated  and  skilfiilly 
executed;  and  his  narratives  have  a  just  proportion  and  completeness.  He 
writes  like  one  perfectly  at  home  amid  the  ancient  grandeur  and  civilization  of 
his  scenes  and  eras,  and  in  a  style  of  Augustan  elegance  and  purity. 

Mr.  Osborn's  Sixty  Years  of  the  Life  of  Jeremy  Levis  and  Confessions  of  a 
Poet  are  powerfully  written  and  deeply  interesting.  The  latter  is  more  like  Mr. 
Dana's  Tom  Thornton  than  any  other  American  novel.  It  illustrates  the  meta- 
physics of  passion,  and  in  construction,  and  in  all  respects  indeed,  is  superior 
to  his  first  work,  though  both  inculcate  a  questionable  morality. 

L  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  refer  to  the  works  in  this  department  by 
Mr.  Allston,  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Mathews 
and  some  other  writers. 

Since  the  days  of  Richardson,  when  novels  were  printed  sometimes  in  five 
quartos  and  sometimes  in  ten  octavos,  their  legitimate  extent  has  been  in  Eng- 
land three  duodecimo  volumes.  Tbe  Germans  have  gone  back  to  the  more 
ancient  models,  such  as  were  furnished  by  Boccacio  and  the  authors  of  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  and  many  things  in  our  own  country  have  tended  to  in- 
crease the  popularity  of  the  tale.  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  demand,  per- 
haps, our  productions  of  this  sort  have  been  exceedingly  numerous,  and  with- 
out the  imprimatur  of  any  foreign  publisher  they  have  been  read.  It  has 
sometimes  been  amusing,  however,  to  observe  the  servility  of  habit  and 
opinion  manifested  in  regard  to  sudi  of  them  as  have  been  attributed  to 
foreign  writers.  In  many  instances  the  contents  of  our  magazines,  received 
in  silence  or  with  faint  praise  on  their  first  appearance  here,  have  been  copied 
by  British  publishers,  returned  as  by  British  authors,  and  then  sent  with  extra- 
vagant commendations  throu^  half  the  gazettes  of  the  Union. 

Admitting,  very  readily,  that  it  requires  more  application — ^more  time  and 
toil — to  produce  a  three  volume  novel,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  tale  is  a  very  easy  business.      On  the  contrary,   there  is 
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searcely  any  tiling  more  difficult,  or  demanding  the  exercise  of  finer  genius, 
in  the  whole  domain  of  prose  composition. 

Washington  Irring  is  a  name  of  which  the  country  is  very  reasonably  proud. 
His  rich  humour,  fine  sentiment,  delicate  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and  taste, 
are  apparent  in  almost  erery  thing  be  has  written.  He  has  given  us  but  little 
of  a  tender  or  romantic  kind  indeed,  and  less  peihaps  to  show  the  possession 
of  the  inventive  faculty.  The  Wife,  The  Broken  Heart,  the  Widow  and  her 
Son,  and  the  Pride  of  the  Village,  prove  however  that  he  could  summon  tears 
firom  dieir  fountains  as  easily  as  he  has  v^ened  smUes.  I  speak  of  him  thus 
briefly  here,  because  it  is  not  as  a  writer  of  such  works  as  are  now  under  obser- 
vation that  he  is  chiefly  distinguished. 

Next  to  Irving,  and  perhaps  before  him  in  point  of  time,  was  Richard  H. 
Dana.  His  stories  published  originally  in  7%€  Idk  Man,  are  among  the  most 
remaricable  works  of  their  class  in  modem  literature.  Paul  Felton  is  a  history 
of  wild  passion,  in  which  the  characters  are  portrayed  with  a  master's  skill,  and 
there  runs  through  it  a  strain  of  lofty  and  vigorous  thought,  and  a  knowledge  of 
human  life,  which  place  it  in  the  very  first  rank  of  ethical  fictions.  Edward  and 
Mary,  and  the  Son,  are  of  a  more  pleasing  and  touching  nature,  and  are  scarcely 
less  deserving  of  praise. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has  published  some  half  a  dozen  volumes  of  tales  and 
romantic  essays,  various  in  their  character,  but  all  marked  with  his  peculiar  and 
happy  genius.  He  is  ((most  musical,  most  melancholy."  He  controls  his 
reader  as  the  capricious  air  does  the  harp.  The  handkerchief,  raised  toward 
the  eye  to  wipe  away  the  blmding  moisture  there,  is  checked  at  the  lips,  to 
suppress  a  smile,  summoned  by  some  touch  of  delicate  and  felicitous  humour. 
He  has  the  most  unaffected  simplicity  and  sincerity,  with  the  deepest  insight 
into  man's  nature  and  the  secrets  of  his  action.  His  style  is  remarkable  for 
elegance,  clearness,  and  ease,  while  it  is  imaginative  and  metaphysical;  and 
his  themes,  chosen  most  frequently  firom  the  legends  of  our  colonial  age,  though 
occasionally  from  those  of  a  later  period,  or  from  the  realm  of  allegory,  are  not 
more  national  than  almost  eveiy  thing  in  his  fimciful  illustrations  and  quaint  and 
beautiful  philosophy.  His  Twice  Told  Tales  and  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse 
axe  the  perfection  of  pensive,  graeefiil,  humorous  writing,  quite  equal  to  the 
finest  things  of  ]>tedrich  Knickerbocker  or  Geoffrey  Crayon,  and  superior  to  all 
else  of  a  similar  description  ia  the  English  language. 

The  characteristics  of  Mn  Willis  are  very  striking,  and  his  tales  are  proba- 
Uy  not  infi^ior  to  any  of  their  kind.  His  style  is  felicitous,  his  fancy  warm 
and  eznbenust,  and  he  has  a  ready  and  ^aikling  wit.    No  author  has  described 
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contemporaiy  society  with  more  yivacityy  and  in  some  of  its  phases  perhaps  no 
one  has  delineated  it  with  more  fidelity. 

The  tales  of  Mr.  Poe  are  peculiar  and  impressive.  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
imagination  and  fancy,  and  his  mind  is  in  the  highest  degree  analytical.  He 
is  deficient  in  humour,  but  humour  is  a  quality  of  a  different  sort  of  minds, 
and  .its  absence  were  to  him  slight  disadvantage,  but  for  his  occasional  forget- 
fiilness  that  he  does  not  possess  it.  The  reader  of  Mr.  Poe's  tales  is  compelled 
almost  at  the  outset  to  surrender  his  mind  to  his  author's  control.  Unlike 
that  of  the  greater  number  of  suggestive  authors  his  narrative  is  most  minute, 
and  unlike  most  who  attend  so  carefiiUy  to  detail  he  has  nothing  superfluous — 
nothing  which  does  not  tend  to  the  production  of  the  desired  result.  His 
stories  seem  to  be  written  currejite  calamOy  but  if  examined  will  be  found  to  be 
results  of  consummate  art.  No  mosaics  were  ever  piled  with  greater  delibera- 
tion. In  no  painting  was  ever  conception  developed  with  more  boldness  and 
apparent  fireedom.  Mr.  Poe  resembles  Brockden  Brown  in  his  intimacy  with 
mental  pathology,  but  surpasses  that  author  in  delineation.  No  one  ever  de- 
lighted more  or  was  more  successful  in  oppressing  the  brain  with  anxiety  or 
startling  it  with  images  of  horror.  George  Walker,  Anne  Radcliffe,  or  Maria 
Roche,  could  alarm  with  dire  chimeras,  could  lead  their  characters  into  diffi- 
culties and  perils,  but  they  extricated  them  so  clumsily  as  to  destroy  every  im- 
pression of  reality.  Mr.  Poe's  scenes  all  seem  to  be  actual.  Taking  into 
view  the  chief  fact,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  dramatis  persona^  we  can- 
not understand  how  any  of  the  subordinate  incidents  in  his  tales  could  have 
failed  to  happen. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Okes  Smith  is  a  woman  of  a  most  original  and  poetical 
mind,  who  has  succeeded,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  person,  in  appreciat- 
ing and  developing  the  fitness  of  aboriginal  tradition  and  mythology  for  the 
purposes  of  romantic  fiction. 

The  tales  of  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Hoffinan,  Mr.  Simms,  Mrs.  Child, 
Mrs.  Kirkland,  and  several  otheis,  will  be  remembered  as  possessing  various 
and  peculiar  merits. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Humorous,  the  Comic,  and  the  Sa- 
tirical. It  has  been  so  frequently  asserted  by  men  of  little  observation  that 
these  qualities  are  almost  or  utterly  unknown  among  us,  that  I  should  feel  some 
hesitation  in  speaking  of  them  were  the  proofs  of  their  existence  here  less 
abundant  and  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  Lucian,  no  Rabelais,  no 
Moliere ;  but  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  facetious,  have  nevertheless  borne  a 
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'   due  proportioii  to  our  writers  of  the  graver,  profounder,  and  more  imaginative 


I  am  disposed  to  think  that  however  successful  Mr.  Irving  has  been  in  other 
departments  of  literature,  he  will  be  longest  remembered  as  a  humorist.  Of 
his  History  of  New  York,  humour  is  the  predominating  quality,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  thing  which  possesses  it  in  a  higher  degree.  Mr.  Irving's 
humourous  writings  are  different  fix>m  nearly  all  others.  The  governing 
attribute  of  his  mind  is  taskf  and  he  presents  nothing  to  the  public 
before  it  has  been  polished  with  the  skill  and  care  of  a  lapidary.  In  all 
his  works  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  word  that  shocks  the  fiistidiously 
refined  by  its  vulgarity,  yet  there  is  in  them  no  lack  of  freshness  or  fi-eedom. 
In  his  vivacity  he  is  never  unguarded,  in  his  gayety  he  is  never  unchaste. 
Humour  cannot  easily  be  described.  As  Barrow  so  well  observes,  «It  is  that  we 
all  see  and  know,  but  which  is  properly  appreciated  only  by  acquaintance.  It 
is  so  versatile,  so  multiform :  it  appears  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  postures, 
so  many  garbs,  and  is  so  variously  understood  by  different  eyes  and  judg- 
ments, that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  paint  the  face  of  Proteus  as  to  give  a  clear 
and  certain  idea  of  it."  Yet  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  a  gentleman  had 
never  conception  of  it  which  is  not  illustrated  in  the  works  of  our  author. 

Mr.  Paulding  and  Mr.  Irving  commenced  so  nearly  together  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  had  precedence  in  point  of  time.  The  marriage  of  Paulding's 
sister  to  an  elder  brother  of  Irving  led  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  youthful 
wits,  both  of  whom  had  already  written  some  trifles  for  the  gazettes,  and  it 
was  soon  after  proposed  in  a  gay  conversation  that  they  should  establish  a 
periodical,  m  which  to  lash  and  amuse  the  town.  When  they  next  met,  each 
had  prepared  an  introductory  paper,  and  as  both  had  some  points  too  good  to 
be  sacrificed  they  were  blended  into  one,  Paulding's  serving  as  the  basis. 
They  adopted  the  title  of  Salmagundi,  and  soon  after  published  a  small  edition 
of  their  first  number,  little  thinking  of  the  extraordinary  success  which 
awaited  it.  Upon  the  completion  of  two  volumes  a  disagreement  with  their 
publisher  suddenly  caused  a  suspension  of  the  work,  and  the  sequel  to  it  was 
written  several  years  afterward  while  Irving  was  abroad,  exclusively  by  Pauld- 
ing. Salmagundi  entitles  its  authors  to  a  very  high  rank  among  the  comic 
writers.  In  this  miscellany.  The  Mirror  for  Travellers,  John  Bull  and  Brother 
Jonathan,  and  his  other  writings,  Mr.  Paulding  has  given  almost  every  sort 
of  facetious  and  satirical  composition^  He  deals  more  largely  than  Irving  in  the 
whimsical  and  the  burlesque,  and  he  is  wanting  in  the  exquisite  refinement 
which  lends  such  a  charm  to  Geoffirey  Crayon's  humour.    Tlie  follies  of  men 
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are  often  confirmed,  rather  dian  cured,  by  undi^uised  attacks.  Mr.  Cooper, 
by  his  honest  and  sensible  commentaries  upon  a  class  in  our  American  society, 
gathered  the  scattered  vulgar  into  a  mob.  Paulding,  who  took  greater  liberties, 
was  peifaaps  a  more  efficient  reformer,  without  startling  them  by  an  exhibition  of 
their  deformities,  or  attracting  their  vexed  rage  to  himself.  The  motley  crowds 
at  our  watering  places,  the  ridiculous  extravagance  and  ostentation  of  the  sud- 
denly made  rich,  the  ascendency  of  pocket  over  brain  in  the  afiairs  of  love, 
and  all  the  fopperies  and  follies  of  our  mimic  worlds,  are  described  by  him  in  ' 
a  most  diverting  manner ;  while  the  more  serious  sins  of  society  are  treated 
with  appropriate  severity.  Besides  his  occasional  coarseness,  however,  Mr. 
Paulding  has  the  fault,  in  common  with  some  others,  of  laheling  his  characters, 
gay,  sedate,  or  cynical,  as  the  case  maybe,  in  descriptive  names,  as  if  doubtful 
of  their  possessing  sufficient  individuality  to  be  otherwise  distinguished.  If  a 
hero  cannot  make  himself  known  in  his  action  and  conversation  he  is  not  worth 
bringing  upon  the  boards. 

Robert  C.  Sands  exhibited  considerable  humour  in  both  his  poems  and  prose 
writings.  He  excelled  in  burlesque,  of  which  he  produced  some  admirable  spe- 
cimens. Mr.  Sands,  Mr.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Bryant  formed  together  a  « literary 
confederacy,''  during  the  existence  of  which  they  wrote  the  three  volumes  of 
The  Talisman,  except  a  few  pieces  by  Mr.  Halleck,  and  another  friend  of 
theirs.  Mr.  Villecour  and  his  Neighbours,  and  Scenes  in  Washington,  in  this 
miscellany,  are  the  joint  composition  of  Sands  and  Verplanck,  and  are  excel- 
lent,  except  that  in  a  few  instances  they  run  into  ill-natured  caricature.  The 
Peregrinations  of  Petrus  Mudd,  in  The  Talisman,  (in  which  is  given  a  true 
history  of  a  well-known  New  Yorker,)  and  other  early  writings  of  Mr.  Ver- 
planck, show  that  that  gentleman  needed  but  the  impulse  to  rival  the  finest  wits 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

John  Sanderson,  to  natural  abilities  of  a  high  order  added  a  calm,  chaste 
scholarship,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  men,  a  singularly  amiable  disposi- 
tion, and  a  firank  and  highbred  courtesy.  In  his  humour  were  blended  happily 
the  characteristics  of  Rabelsds,  Sterne  and  Lamb.  To  his  appreciation  of 
the  comic  was  added  a  most  delicate  perception  of  the  beautiful.  He  knew 
society,  its  selfishness,  and  its  want  of  honour,  but  looked  upon  it  less  in 
anger  than  in  sadness.  Yet  he  was  no  cynic,  no  Heraclitus.  He  deemed  it  wisest 
to  laug^  at  the  follies  of  mankind.  Through  all  his  experience  he  lost  none 
of  his  natural  urbanity,  his  fireshness  of  feeling,  his  earnestness  and  sincerity. 
He  was  not  less  brilliant  in  his  conversation  dian  in  his  writings ;  but  he  never 
summoned  a  shadow  to  any  face,  or  permitted  a  wdg^  to  lie  on  any  heart. 
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In  the  OUapodiaBa  of  WiDia  Ghiylord  Clarke  are  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  Sanderson ;  but  Claike  lived  in  a  more  qniet  atmosphere ;  or  perhaps 
it  were  bett^  to  say,  he  had  a  less  independent  expression.  Bom  and  educated 
in  a  rural  village,  and  passing  his  maturer  years  in  a  metropolis,  he  was  fami- 
liar with  almost  every  variety  of  life  and  manners  existing  in  our  own  country. 
His  perception  of  the  ludicrous  was  quick,  and  his  taste  rejected  all  that  was 
coarse  or  depraving.  We  find  in  few  works  such  a  pleasing  combination  of 
elegant  comedy  and  fine  sentiment  as  in  the  quaint  essays  above  referred  to, 
and  in  none,  perhaps,  a  truer  index  to  an  author^s  own  habits  and  feelings. 

The  Charcoal  Sketches,  and  other  humorous  writings  of  Joseph  C. 
Neal,  are  elaborate,  but  wanting  in  the  grace  and  spirit  which  distinguish 
many  productions  of  their  class.  Mr.  Neal  writes  as  if  he  had  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  his  creations,  and  as  if  he  were  a  calm  spectator  of  acts  and 
actors,  whimsical  or  comical, — an  observer  rather  by  accident  than  from 
desire.  It  is  not  always  so,  however,  since  in  some  of  his  sketches  he  exhibits 
not  only  a  happy  faculty  for  the  burlesque,  and  singular  skill  in  depicting  cha- 
racter, but  a  geniality  and  heartiness  of  appreciation  which  carry  the  reader's 
feelings  along  with  his  fancy. 

I  shall  but  allude  here  to  Judge  Breckenridge's  Modem  Chivalry,  Dr.  Gil- 
man's  Village  Choir,  Major  McClintock's  Yankee  Sleigh  Ride,  Wedding,  and 
other  stories,  the  Jack  Downing  Letters,  (through  which  runs  a  very  genuine 
humour  of  a  certain  sort,)  Mrs.  Kirkland's  New  Home,  and  other  works  of  a 
like  description  written  in  the  northern  and  eastem  states  of  the  Union. 

The  comic  literature  of  the  United  States  must  be  looked  for  chiefly  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  yet  fumished  little  or  nothing  of  a  differ- 
ent sort.  There  is  an  originality  and  riant  boldness  in  some  of  the  productions 
of  the  South  and  West  which  give  abundant  promise  for  the  fiiture.  And 
what  we  have,  however  coarsely  stamped,  is  of  the  tmest  metal.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  refer  to  Judge  Longstreet's  Georgia  Scenes,  Thompson's  Major  Jones's 
Courtship  and  Chronicles  of  Pineville,  Mr.  Thorpe's  Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods 
and  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Hooper's  Simon  Suggs,  Morgan  Neville's  Mike 
Fink,  and  to  other  characteristic  productions  of  southem  and  westem  men,  to 
justiiy  expectations  of  an  original  and  indigenous  literature  of  this  kind  from 
the  cotton  region  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Of  humorous  and  satirical  poetry  we  have  no  lack  of  quantity,  and  there 
are  some  good  specimens.  Trambull's  Progress  of  Dulness  and  McFingal, 
Clifflon's  Group  and  Epistle  to  Gifibrd,  some  of  the  ballads,  etc.  of  Francis 
Honkinson,  Fessenden's    Terrible   Tractoration,  and  Democracy  Unveiled, 
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Verplanck's  Bucktail  Bards  and  Dick  Shift,  HaUeck's  Fanny,  Pieipont's  Por- 
trait, Osborne's  Vision  of  Rubeta,  The  Echo,  The  Political  Greenhouse,  and 
the  writings  of  Sands,  Sprague,  Hohnes,  Ward,  Benjamin,  and  others,  fiimish 
many  passages  of  humour  and  caustic  wit. 

The  Essays  of  a  people  are  among  the  best  indexes  to  their  condition  and 
character.  They  are  often  produced  by  minds  transiently  released  from  public 
afiairs,  when  reflection  and  speculation  employ  powers  that  have  been  schooled 
for  action.  To  write  just  treatises,  says  Bacon,  requireth  leisure  in  the  writer 
and  leisure  in  the  reader.  The  essay  is  more  fit  for  the  nation  whose  energies 
and  sympathies  are  lively  and  diffused.  It  flourishes  most  where  some  degree 
of  cultivation  is  universal.  Like  the  lecture,  it  is  addressed  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  first  principles.  An  era  in  essay  writing  was  commenced  by  Steele 
and  Addison,  in  their  periodical  papers  suggested  by  the  follies  of  contempo- 
rary society.  This  era  closed  with  the  production  in  America  of  the  Salma- 
gundi of  Irving  and  Paulding,  the  Old  Bachelor  of  Wirt  and  his  associates, 
and  the  Lay  Preacher  of  Dennie.  Another  era  was  begun  with  the  Quarterly 
Reviews,*  which,  with  the  magazines,  have  absorbed  so  large  a  proportion  of 


*  It  ii  now  more  than  a  oontury  oiiioe  the  fint  American  Monthly  Magazine  was  establuhed  in  Bos- 
ton,  by  Jeremy  Gridley.  It  was  continaed  about  three  years,  and  was  mora  snocessfui  than  any  work 
of  its  sort  commenced  before  the  Revolution.  The  Massachusetts  Magazine,  to  which  Dra.  Freeman 
and  Howe  and  Mrs.  Morton  were  contributora,  lasted  from  1784  to  1795.  In  1803  the  Anthology 
Club  was  formed,  to  conduct  the  Monthly  Anthology,  which  had  been  established  l^  Phuieas  Adams. 
Among  its  members  were  Professor  Ticknor,  Alexander  H.  Everett,  William  Tudor,  Drs.  Bigelow 
and  Gardner,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Buckminster,  Thatcher  and  Emerson,  (fiither  of  Ralph  Waldo  £me> 
son.)  The  Anthology  was  discontinued  in  1811.  In  1812  and  1813  four  Tolumes  of  the  General 
Repertory  and  Review — ^the  first  American  quarteriy— -were  issued  at  Cambridge,  under  the  editor^ 
ship  of  Andrews  Norton.  It  was  literary  and  theological,  and  contained  some  veiy  able  papers.  The 
North  American  Review  was  commenced  in  1815  by  William  Tudor.  It  was  transferred  in  1817  to 
Willard  Phillips,  and  in  the  same  year  to  The  North  American  Club,  the  most  active  membere  of 
which  were  Edward  T.  Channing,  Richard  H.  Dana,  and  Jared  Sparks,  then  a  tutor  in  Harvard  College. 
In  1819  Edward  Everett  became  editor,  and  its  dreulation  increased  so  rapidly  that  three  editions 
were  printed  of  some  of  the  numbers.  Some  of  Mr.  Everett's  articles  relating  to  Greece,  British 
travellers  in  America,  and  belles  lettres,  attracted  very  general  attention  abroad  as  weU  as  in  the  United 
States.  In  1823  the  work  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sparks,  who  conducted  it  until  1830, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Alexander  H.  Everett,  then  just  returned  from  his  mission  to  Spain.  Mr. 
Everett  surrendered  it  to  Dr.  Palfrey,  in  1835,  and  I  believe  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present 
editor,  Mr.  Bowen,  in  1842.  The  Christian  Examiner,  a  veiy  able  literary  and  theological  review, 
in  1818  took  the  place  of  The  Christian  Disciple,  which  had  been  published  six  years  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Noah  Worcester.  The  Examiner  has  contained  some  of  the  best  essays  of  Dr.  Channing^ 
Dr.  Dewey,  the  Wares,  and  other  eminent  Unitarian  clergymen.  The  Christian  Review,  also 
quarterly,  and  devoted  both  to  literature  and  religion,  was  established  in  1835,  and  has  contained 
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the  best  writing  of  the  present  age,  and  the  custom  of  delivering  addresses  on 
festival  occasions  and  before  societies,  which  obtains  principally  in  the  United 
States.     These  last  are  chiefly  historical  and  moral,  are  in  many  instances  by 


articles  by  Dr.  Wayland,  Dr.  WUIiains,  Dr.  Sean,  and  other  leading  clergymen  of  the  Baptut  churches. 
The  Boston  Quarterly  Reyiew  was  commenced  in  1837,  and  its  contents  haTS  been  principally  writ- 
ten by  its  editor,  Mr.  Brownson.  The  New  England  Magazine  was  established  by  J.  T.  Buckingham, 
the  veteran  and  able  editor  of  the  Boston  Courier,  in  1833,  and  was  discontinued  on  the  close  of  the 
sixth  Tolume,  principally  I  believe  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  editor's  son  and  associate,  Mr. 
Edwin  Buckingham.  The  Dial,  a  magaane  of  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  was  published 
from  1841  to  1843  under  the  direction  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  New  York  Magazine  and  Literary  Repository  was  published  from  1787  to  1792.  No  literary 
periodical  of  much  merit  existed  in  New  York  until  1822  and  1823,  when  The  Literary  Review  was 
puUished  and  Robert  C.  Sands  was  among  its  leading  contributors.  In  the  eariy  part  of  1824  The  Atlan- 
tic Magazine  was  commenced,  and  Sands  became  its  editor.  It  was  afterwards  called  The  New  York 
Monthly  Review,  and  edited  by  Sands,  and  Mr.  Bryant,  who  removed  to  New  York  in  1825.  The 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  vras  started  in  December,  1832,  by  C.  F.  Hoffinan,  who  in  1833  yielded  the  edi- 
torriiip  to  Timothy  Flint,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  in  the  fiillowing  year  by  its  present  editor,  Levris 
Gaylord  Clark.  The  Knickerbocker  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  and  brilliant  periodicals  of  the  day. 
Among  its  contributors  have  been  Irving,  Paulding,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  nearly  all  the  younger  wri- 
ters of  much  note  in  the  country.  The  Democratic  Review  was  commenced  in  Washington,  in  1 837,  by 
Mr.  O'Sullivan,  one  of  its  present  editors,  and  Mr.  Langtree,  his  brother-in-law,  since  deceased.  It  was 
removed  to  New  York  in  1841.  It  has  been  the  most  successful  magazine  of  a  political  character  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  been  conducted  with  ability,  dignity,  and  good  taste.  The  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  which  had  been  published  several  years  under  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin,  was  discontinued  in  1838.  Arcturus,  a  Journal  of  Books  and  Opinion,  was  continued 
about  two  years  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Dnyckinck  and  Cornelius  Mathews,  who  wrote  its  principal  contents. 
The  American  Review,  a  Whig  Journal,  was  established  by  Mr.  George  H.  Colton,  in  1844.  The 
American  Biblical  Repository,  devoted  to  biblical  and  general  literature,  theological  discussion,  the 
history  of  theological  opinions,  etc.,  was  founded  in  1831  by  Edward  Robinson,  the  distinguished 
orientalist,  who  conducted  it  until  1888.  Its  present  editor  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Agnew.  The  New  York 
Review  (quarterly)  was  published  from  1837  to  1842,  during  whidi  time  ito  principal  writers  were 
the  ReY.  Dra.  Hawks,  Henry  and  Coggswell,  and  Messrs.  Legare,  Henry  Reed,  and  Duyckinck. 

In  Philadelphia  Aitkin's  Permsylvania  Magazine  was  the  most  popular  literary  periodical  before  the 
Revolution.  Thomas  Paine  and  Francis  Hopkinson  were  contributors.  It  was  suspended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  war.  Mathew  Carey  published  the  American  Museum  from  1787  to  1792.  In  1806 
Charles  Brockden  Brown  began  the  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Register,  whidi  he  continued 
five  years.  In  1809,  The  Portfolio  which  had  been  established  eight  years  before,  by  Joseph  Dennie, 
was  changed  from  a  weekly  gazette  to  a  monthly  magazine.  After  the  death  of  Dennie,  early  in  18 12, 
it  was  edited  for  a  considerable  period  by  the  late  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Nicholas  Biddle,  and  in 
1816  paased  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hall,  who  conducted  it  until  it  was  discontinued  in  1821. 
The  Analectic  Magazine  was  established  by  Moses  Thomas  in  1818,  and  I  believe  was  published  until 
1820.  Many  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  country,  including  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Pkulding,  and  Wilson 
(the  <Mmithologist)  wrote  for  these  works,  which  were  more  widely  and  generally  read  than  any  peri- 
odicals which  had  been  or  were  then  published  in  this  country.  They  were  in  royal  octavo,  each 
number  containing  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  ^ages,  and  were  embellished  with  engravings  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  best  now  produced,  from  original  pictures.  In  1827  the  American  Quarterly  Review 
was  established,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  and  it  vras  continued  ten  years.  The 
Lady's  Book  and  Graham's  Magazine  were  in  the  first  place  monthly  selections  of  periodical  liters- 
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our  most  eminent  scholaiSy  jurists  and  statesmen,  and  constitute  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  our  literature. 

The  humour,  repose,  simplicity  and  strong  sense  of  Franklin  are  conspicu- 
ous in  nearly  every  thing  he  ivrote.  He  is  among  the  most  national  of  our 
authors.  The  very  spirit  of  New  England  lives  in  The  Way  to  Wealth,  The 
Morals  of  Chess,  and  The  Whistle,  as  well  as  in  his  Letters,  so  full  of  prudence 
and  sagacity.  His  style  is  elaborate,  and  in  some  respects  is  better  than  that 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  familiar,  condensed,  of  pure  English,  and 
has  considerable  variety. 

The  Lay  Preacher  of  Dennie  and  his  articles  in  the  Portfolio  seem  to  me 
feeble  and  affected,  though  occasionally  marked  by  considerable  excellence. 
It  was  natural  to  overrate  him,  as  in  his  time  we  had  veiy  few  writers  with 
whom  he  could  be  compared.  For  several  years  after  the  death  of  Brockden 
Brown  I  believe  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  country  who  made  literature  a 
profession. 

Mr.  Wirt,  in  the  Old  Bachelor  and  The  British  Spy,  wrote  in  a  natural,  copi- 
ous and  flowing  style,  which  was  occasionally  polished  into  elegance.  It  was 
perhaps  too  full  and  ornate  for  a  writer,  but  was  admirable  for  an  orator.  The 
story  of  the  Blind  Preacher  was  in  his  happiest  manner,  but  his  disquisitions 
on  eloquence  are  more  carefully  composed,  and  are  vigorous  and  full  of 
just  reflections. 

Among  our  historical  essayists  a  distinguished  place  is  held  by  Mr.  Ver- 
planck.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  he  undertook  in  various  discourses  and  reviews 
the  eulogy  of  the  excellent  men  who  had  most  largely  contributed  to  raise  or 
support  our  national  institutions  and  to  form  or  to  elevate  our  national  charac- 
ter. His  sketches  have  in  parts  the  elaboration  of  cabinet  pictures.  His 
colouring  and  drawing  have  the  fidelity  and  distinctness  of  De  Leide  and 


ture,  but  for  fleveral  yean  their  contents  have  been  original,  and  their  extraordinaiy  aale  has  enabled 
their  publiihers  to  employ  the  best  writers.  Graham's  Magazine  is  embellished  with  the  moet  costly 
engravings,  and  has  a  circulation  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  copies.  Like  their  pradeoesBors,  The 
Portfolio  and  The  Analectic,  the  Philadelphia  magazines  of  the  present  day  owe  their  principal  attrac- 
tions to  New  York  and  New  Enj^and  writers. 

The  Southern  Quarterly  Review  was  established  in  Charleston  in  1828,  and  suspended  in  1833. 
It  was  recommence^  in  1842,  and  I  believe  is  now  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Among  its 
most  distinguished  writers  have  been  Stephen  Elliott,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  and  W.  G.  Simms. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  was  founded  by  Mr.  T.  W.  White,  in  1834,  and  since  his  death 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Miner.  The  best  writers  of  Virginia  and  some  of  the  other 
states  have  contributed  to  it,  and  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  reiy  valuable  and  interesting  work. 

The  New  Englander,  published  at  Hartfind,  Conn.,  has  not  been  Teiy  long  estsUiahed,  but  it  is 
among  the  first  of  our  periodicals  in  character. 
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WouTermans.  He  is  the  most  learned  of  our  writers  in  the  history  of  Dutch 
colonization^  and  occasionally  his  style  is  marked  by  a  certain  humorous 
gravity  which  is  inherited  by  the  descendants  of  the  New  Netherlanders.  All 
his  productions  are  marked  by  excellent  taste  and  a  most  genial  spirit. 

Robert  Walsh  was  editor  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  and  a  contri- 
butor to  some  similar  periodicals  abroad.  His  commentaries  on  books,  the 
drama,  and  works  of  art,  exhibited  industry  and  good  sense,  knowledge  and 
reflection,  within  a  limited  range  ;*  but  he  lacked  the  earnest  sympathy  of  such 
critics  as  Dana,  who  views  books  not  only  as  subjects  of  intellectual  obser- 
vation, but  as  appealing  to  man's  primal  instincts,  and  whose  comments  on 
works  of  genius  are  accordingly  not  merely  technical  but  psychological. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Channing  have  had  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  powerful 
and  healthful  influence.  He  is  original,  even  when  not  new  or  novel,  for  he 
gives  his  own  perceptions  of  truth.  His  style  owes  less  popularity  to  its  fluency 
than  to  its  being  a  just  expression  of  his  character :  every  faculty  of  his  mind 
and  peculiarity  of  his  position  being  reflected  in  it.  It  is  marked  by  feeling, 
imagination,  and  moral  energy.  When  he  expresses  a  common  idea,  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  that  he  gives  it  a  new  character,  by  connecting  it  with 
the  deepest  feelings  and  instincts.  His  clear  perception  of  man's  duties  made 
him  particularly  insist  on  many  principles  which,  though  universally  admitted, 
do  not  influence  the  conduct.  His  writings  are  the  sincere  expressions  of  an 
earnest  mind.  He  makes  his  readers  love  virtue  and  truth.  He  often  convicts 
us  of  a  superficial  perception  of  what  we  deemed  the  commonplaces  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  and  makes  us  feel  their  depth  and  great  importance.! 

Edward  Everett  is  one  of  our  best  specimens  of  culture  and  scholarship. 
His  style  is  copious,  graceful,  and  justly  modulated.  It  shows  considerable 
energy  and  fancy,  and  great  command  of  language.  His  brother,  Alexander 
H.  Everett,  has  less  tact  and  taste,  but  is  perhaps  equal  to  him  in  extent 
of  knowledge  and  variety  of  accomplishments.  He  is  the  author  of  more  than 
fifty  articles  in  the  North  American  Review,  of  which  he  was  a  considerable 


*  H«  wrote  a  large  ▼olome  in  defence  of  the  mozal  and  inteUeetoal  character  of  the  country,  in  which 
he  preaenti  the  claims  of  many  imigmficant  persons  to  consideration,  but  does  not  once  in  any  way  allude 
to  Jonathan  Edwardty  whose  ample  name  was  wordi  all  his  five  hundred  pages,  for  t^  purpose  he  had 
iu  Yiew.  This  was  perhaps  less  from  ignorance  than  from  prejudice  against  Edwards's  theology  and 
mbtaphyaics. 

f  Channing  is  one  of  thooe  men  whose  mind  is  hung  upon  heaven  with  golden  chords,  and  whose 
tiuNi^its  vibrate  between  what  is  pure  below  and  sublime  above,^ — Dr,  Bowring, 

Br.  Channing,  one  of  those  men  who  are  a  blessing  and  an  honour  to  their  generation  and  their 
oonntiyd— AmOcy. 

«  d9 
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time  editor,  and  has  written  largely  in  other  periodicals.     His  favourite  sub- 
jects are  connected  with  French  literature  and  political  history  and  economy. 

Hugh  S.  Legar6  was  equal  to  Edward  Everett  in  classical  scholarship,  and 
superior  in  the  vigour  and  chasteness  of  his  style.  Some  of  his  contributions 
to  the  New  York  and  Southern  Quarterly  Reviews  have  scarcely  been  excelled  for 
accuracy  of  investigation  and  comprehensiveness  of  views.  There  was  not 
however  much  variety  in  his  subjects  or  his  manner. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilman,  formerly  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  North  Ameri- 
f  «n  Review,  and  the  author  of  that  graphic  and  humorous  picture  of  rural  man- 
ners, the  Memoirs  of  a  New  England  Village  Choir,  has  written  forcibly  and 
with  taste  upon  many  subjects  connected  with  philosophy  and  general  literature. 

Of  contemporary  philosophical  essayists  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  the  most 
distinguished.  He  is  an  original  and  independent  thinker,  and  commands 
attention  both  by  the  novelty  of  his  views  and  the  graces  and  peculiarities  of 
his  style.  He  perceives  the  evils  in  society,  the  falsehoods  of  popular  opin- 
ions, the  unhappy  tendencies  of  common  feelings ;  and  is  free  from  vulgar  cant 
and  enslaving  prejudice.  Mr.  Emerson  is  the  leader  of  a  considerable  party, 
which  is  acquiring  strength  from  the  freshness  and  independence  of  its  litera- 
ture. 

Mr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson  is  bold  and  powerful,  and  I  suppose  honest,  not- 
withstanding his  want  of  consistency.  Conscious  of  the  possession  of  great 
abilities,  conscious  of  the  validity  of  certain  claims  he  has  to  unattained  good 
reputation  and  happiness,  he  has  sought  for  both  through  almost  every  variety 
of  action  and  opinion,  always  thinking  himself  right,  though  nearly  always,  as 
he  has  been  doomed  to  learn,  in  the  wrong.  He  is  an  exceedingly  voluminous 
writer,  in  religion  and  politics  as  well  as  in  metaphysics,  and  his  works,  if 
collected  and  chronologically  printed,  from  Charles  Elwood  down  to  his  last 
speech  in  defence  of  the  Roman  religion,  would  present  the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting  of  psychological  histories. 

Mr.  George  P.  Marsh  is  one  of  our  most  learned  essayists,  and  his  writings 
are  as  much  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  acuteness  as  for  scholarship. 
They  are  also  maiked  by  a  thorough  nationality. 

C.  C.  Felton,  Greek  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal writers  for  the  North  American  Review,  and  is  a  discriminating  critic.  His 
style  is  brilliant  and  pointed. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  has  an  easy  and  copious  style,  skill  in  analysis,  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  history,  caustic  wit,  and  a  uniform  heartiness  of  pur- 
pose, which  make  him  a  powerful  as  well  as  an  attractive  character  writer. 
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Francis  Bowen,  editor  of  the  Norfli  American  Review,  is  a  clear,  forcible, 
independent  thinker,  and  has  much  precision  and  energy  of  style.  His  con- 
tributions on  metaphysical  subjects,  and  on  the  principles  of  law  and  govern- 
ment, are  of  a  very  high  character.  He  is  a  man  of  large  acquirements  both 
in  literature  and  philosophy. 

Geoige  S.  Hillard  is  one  of  the  most  polished  writers  of  New  England. 
His  taste  is  fastidious,  and  he  is  a  fine  rhetorician.  He  excels  in  arrangement 
and  condensation,  and  has  an  imaginative  expression.  Of  his  numerous 
articles  in  the  North  American  Review  one  of  the  most  brilliant  is  on  Prescott's 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  but  I  think  the  happiest  of  his  essays  is  that  on  the 
Mission  of  the  Poet,  read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

Charles  Sumner,  though  still  a  young  man,  is  widely  known  for  the  extent 
of  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  general  attainments.  His  style  is  rapid  and 
energetic,  with  much  fulness  of  thought  and  illustration.  He  has  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  and  courage,  as  is  shown  by  his  discourse  on  the  True  Gran- 
deur of  Nations- 
Mr.  Tuckerman's  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  seems  instinctive,  and  the 
style  of  his  criticisms  is  unaffected,  flowing,  and  graceful.  His  Thoughts  on 
the  Poets  contain  passages  which  are  the  perfection  of  that  sort  of  writing. 
He  has  manly  sense,  and  tenderness  without  mawkish  sentiment,  and  a  just 
contempt  of  prudery  and  hypocrisy.  His  generous  warmth  and  indepen- 
dence may  serve  in  some  degree  to  counteract  in  this  countiy  the  sordid  and 
calculating  spirit  of  the  age. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple  is  one  of  our  youngest  and  most  brilliant  writers.  His 
papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  reviews  and  magazines  are  discriminating 
and  comprehensive,  analytical  and  reflective,  and  display  an  extraordinary 
maturity  of  judgment. 

Respecting  Mr.  David  Hoflman's  volumes  of  pleasant  practical  morality, 
Mr.  Wilde's  ingenious  Researches  and  Considerations  concerning  Tasso,  Mr. 
Fay's  Dreams  and  Reveries,  Mr.  Lowell's  Essays  on  the  Old  Poets,  The  Ana- 
lyst of  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  reviews  and  other  essays  on  art,  literature,  philoso- 
phy and  manners  by  Dr.  Norton,  Dr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Hazard,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Simms,  Mr.  Duyckinck,  and  many  others 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  essayists  and  critics,  my  present  limits 
will  not  admit  any  particular  commentary. 

I  shall  but  allude  to  our  writers  of  voyages  and  travels :  to  the  learned,  acute 
and  honest  Robinson,  Stevens,  always  lively  and  picturesque,  the  graphic  and 
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reflective  Cooper,  the  discriminatiiig  and  humorous  Sanderson,  the  animated 
and  genial  Headley,  and  Cheever,  Gushing,  Dana,  Dewey,  Mackenzie,  Melville, 
Miss  Sedgwick,  Willis,  and  others,  whose  journals  abroad  have  delisted  the 
readers  of  both  continents ;  and  with  the  same  brevity  I  must  refer  to  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  Long,  Flint,  and  Irving;  to  the  ingenious  and  laborious  Schoolcraft,  to 
Audubon  and  CatUn,  with  their  enthusiasm,  strange  adventure  and  happy  deline- 
ation, to  Stephens  and  Norman  wandering  among  the  vestiges  of  forgotten  nations 
in  the  New  World,  to  the  intrepid  Fremont,  and  many  beside,  who  have  not 
only  added  to  the  literature  of  the  countiy  by  their  journals,  full  of  novel  facts 
and  important  observations,  or  attractive  by  the  graces  of  style,  but  have  sown 
seeds  for  richer  harvests  in  exposing  the  subjects  and  materials  for  the  sculptor 
and  painter,  the  poet  and  romancer,  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  the  Polar  to  the  Carib  seas. 

I  have  yet  made  no  particular  notice  of  the  contributions  to  our  literatme 
by  that  sex  who  until  recently  were  content  to  be  the  subjects  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  finest  creations  of  genius.  Throughout  Christendom  woman  has 
assumed  new  offices  and  achieved  new  and  unlooked-for  triumphs.  In  fifty 
years  she  has  done  more  in  the  domains  of  intellect  than  she  had  done  before 
in  five  centuries.  When  Hannah  Adams  produced  her  histories  she  was  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  any  historical  writer  then  in  America.  Miss  Sedgwick  fol- 
lowed, with  her  charming  pictures  of  New  England  Life,  Redwood,  Clarence, 
Hope  Leslie,  the  Linwoods,  and  other  novels  and  tales ;  Mrs.  Child  with  Ho- 
bomok.  The  Rebels,  the  classical  romance  of  Philothea,  her  elegant  Biogra- 
phies, and  volumes  of  Letters ;  Mrs.  Brooks  intb  Zophiel,  so  full  of  imagina- 
tion and  passion;  Mrs.  Hale  with  Northwood,  and  Sketches  of  American 
Life;  Miss  Leslie  with  Mrs.  Washington  Potts  and  her  other  spirited 
views  of  society ;  Miss  Beecher  with  her  profound  and  acute  metaphysical 
and  religious  writings ;  Mrs.  Gilman  with  Love's  Progress,  her  graphic  Recol- 
lections of  a  Southern  Matron,  and  other  works ;  Mrs.  Kirkland  with  A  New 
Home,  Forest  Life,  and  Western  Clearings,  unequaled  as  pictures  of  manners 
among  the  pioneers ;  Miss  Fuller  with  Summer  on  the  Lakes,  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  her  brilliant  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art;  Miss 
Mackintosh  with  Conquest  and  Self-conquest,  Praise  and  Principle,  and 
Woman  an  Enigma;  and  Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Ellet,  Mrs.  Stephens,  Mrs.  Worthington,  Mrs.  Judson,*  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  and 
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maaj  others  who  in  various  departmeDts  of  literature  have  written  woiks 
honourable  to  themselyes,  their  aex,  tiie  country,  and  the  age. 

For  a  survey  of  our  poetical  literature  I  refer  to  the  eighth  edition, 
recently  published,  of  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.  Not  all  the  speci- 
mens in  that  book  are  fruits  of  genius  or  high  cultivation.  It  was  designed  to 
show  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  most  difficult  field  of  intellectual 
exertion  in  the  first  half  century  of  our  national  existence.  With  much  of  the 
highest  excellence  it  includes  nothing  inferior  to  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
most  celebrated  anthologies  of  other  countries ;  and  while  the  whole  showed  a 
remarkable  difiiision  of  taste  and  refinement  of  feeling,  we  could  point  to  Mrs. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Halleck,  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  others,  as 
poets  of  whom  any  people  would  be  proud. 

There  is  indeed  no  reason  why  poetry  should  not  be  cultivated  here  as  suc« 
cessfully  as  in  any  country.  The  nature  of  humanity  is  the  same  in  all  the  ages, 
and  man  is  for  ever  the  theme  of  the  poet's  noblest  song.  Paradise  Lost,  nor  the 
Inferno,  nor  Hyperion,  nor  almost  any  great  poem  of  any  nation  is  founded  on 
authentic  annals.  Scriptures  are  true,  and  old  mythologies  survive;  the  gods 
of  Greece  yet  live,  the  sound  of  the  triton's  conch  is  mingling  with  the  roar 
of  waves,  and  nymphs  still  stir  the  forest  leaves ;  and 

Fable  is  love's  world,  his  borne,  his  birth-plaoe. 
Delightedly  dweDs  he  'mong  fays  and  talismans 
And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 
Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 
The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  &ir  homanities  of  M.  religion, 
The  power,  Ae  beauty,  and  the  mijesty. 
That  had  her  hamits  in  dale,  or  piny  mooutain, 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms,  or  watery  depths ;  all  these  have  vanidied : 
They  live  longer  in  the  iaith  of  numk  I 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  htjdk.  the  dd  names. 

But,  were  there  a  necessity  of  local  and  special  influences,  the  dim  vistas 
which  have  been  opened  to  us  of  ancient  civilization  on  this  continent,  the 
shadowy  views  we  have  of  the  strange  adventure  and  heroic  achievements  of 
the  many-charactered  colonists  who  first  invaded  its  difierent  latitudes,  and 
the  long  and  singular  wars  by  which  nation  after  nation  was  annihilated,  offer 
boundless  fields  for  the  heroic  bard ;  while  our  dark  old  forests,  rivers  like  flowing 
seaS|  uid  lakes  which  claim  fin^temity  with  oceans,  valleys,  and  mountains,  and 
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caverns  in  which  whole  nations  of  the  Old  World  might  be  hidden,  and  climates 
and  seasons  which  are  our  peculiar  heritage,  are  prolific  of  subjects  and  illus- 
trations for  the  poetry  of  description. 

Little  has  yet  been  done  toward  an  American  drama.  Plays,  to  be  success- 
ful on  the  stage,  must  be  <<  abstracts  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time."  Their 
living  principle  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  people.  Whether  the  swell 
and  surge  of  our  revolution,  which  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  have  entirely 
subsided,  bear  to  the  present  firagments  that  may  be  completed  and  reproduced, 
or  contemporary  life  be  represented  in  the  comedy  of  manners,  or  subjects  of 
any  other  period  or  description  be  chosen,  the  drama  must  still  have  its 
chorusses,  not  written  by  the  author,  but  evoked  by  him  from  his  audiences  in 
appeals  to  their  hearts.  The  weak  and  wicked  policy  of  the  government 
respecting  copyrights,  inducing  a  deluge  of  the  most  worthless  foreign  litera- 
ture, and  placing  under  a  ban  most  of  those  who  would  give  utterance  to  the  true 
voice  of  the  people,  is  undermining  the  foundations  of  our  nationality ;  but  the 
success  of  the  plays  of  Bird  and  Conrad,  and  the  failure  of  those  of  Longfellow 
and  Willis,  show  that  there  still  is  patriotism  enough  among  us  to  prefer  works 
with  the  American  inspiration  to  those  of  any  degree  of  artistic  merit  without 
it.  Besides  the  authors  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Hillhouse,  Mr.  John  Howard 
Payne,  Mr.  Epes  Sargent,  Mr.  George  H.  Calvert,  Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews, 
Mr.  Rufiis  Dawes,  Mr.  Lawton  Osborne,  and  Mrs.  Mowatt,  have  written 
dramatic  pieces  of  literary  merit,  some  of  which  have  been  acted  with  con- 
siderable success. 

The  relation  of  the  plastic  arts  to  poetry  is  immediate,  and  the  shortest  sur- 
vey of  our  intellectual  history  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
noble  works  of  our  painters  and  sculptors.  We  may  point  with  pride  to  Copley, 
many  of  whose  best  pictures  grace  the  collections  of  his  native  town ;  to  West, 
every  where  reverenced  by  the  greatest  critics  ;*  AUston  who  in  the  world  left 


*  Mr.  West  produced  a  series  of  compositions  from  sacred  and  profane  histoiy,  profoundly  studied, 
and  executed  with  the  most  fisuule  power,  which  not  only  were  superior  to  any  former  productions  of 
English  art,  but,  far  surpassing  contemporary  merit  on  the  continent,  were  unequaled  at  any  period 
below  the  school  of  the  CaraccL — Sir  Thonuu  Lawrence* 

In  his  department  Mr.  West  was  the  most  distinguished  artist  of  the  age  in  whidi  he  livcdw — Sir 
Martin  Archer  Shee. 

William  Beckford,  the  finest  critic  of  art  in  our  age,  exclaims  of  Mr.  West's  Lear :  «  See  how  his 
nostril  is  inflated,  like  an  Arab's  in  a  thunderstorm !    I  solemnly  declare  the  figure  of  Lear  is  as  fine 
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no  one  worthy  to  receive  his  mantle;*  to  Stuart  and  Inman,  eqiial  to  the  first  in 
portraiture ;  and  to  Vanderlyn,  Leslieyf  Sully,  Durand,  Cole,  Wier,  Hunting- 
ton, Leutze,  and  others,  whose  places  are  in  the  front  rank  of  living  painters. 
With  the  same  feeling  we  may  regard  Greenough,  whose  majestic  Washington^: 
sits  in  grand  repose  before  the  capitol;  Powers,  in  whom  Thorwaldsen  saw  the 
restorer  of  a  glory  to  the  marble  it  had  scarcely  known  since  the  days  of  Praxi- 
tiles ;  and  Crawford,  Clevenger,  and  others  who  promise  to  make  our  country  a 
resting  place  for  the  eyes  of  future  generations  as  they  travel  backward  toward 
Rome  and  Athens. 


Having  thus  as  fully  as  seemed  practicable  in  such  narrow  limits  exhibited 
our  Intellectual  Progress  and  Condition,  attempting  to  show  that  considering 
the  facts  of  our  political  and  social  history  we  have  already  advanced  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  reasonable  anticipation,  we  pause  on  the  shore  of 
the  dim  future  to  catch  the  sounds  of  the  voices  which  are  to  give  expression  to 
the  mind  of  the  people,  and  obtain  glimpses  of  the  symbols  by  which  will  be 
shadowed  forth  their  spirit.  More  than  any  other  nation  ours  has  influenced 
the  character  of  the  last  and  the  present  age,  but  our  power  has  been  in  acts 
and  institutions,  of  whose  teachings  we  look  for  impressive  confirmations  in 
our  works  of  taste,  imagination  and  reflection. 

Doubtless  our  literature  must  continue  to  be  influenced  in  a  large  degree 
by  the  literatures  of  other  countries.  The  still  increasing  facilities  of  commu- 
nication between  all  parts  of  the  world,  bringing  remotest  nations  into  closer 
proximity  than  were  formerly  cities  of  the  same  empire ;  and  the  extending 
and  deepening  power  of  the  press,  which  in  eflfect  is  making  of  one  language 
all  peoples,  as  they  were  before  the  confusion  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  are 
rapidly  subverting  the  chief  national  distinctions,  and  preparing  the  way  per- 
haps for  the  realization  of  Goethe's  idea  of  a  Literature  of  the  World.  § 


as  the  LaooooD,  and  the  tone  is  as  ^ne  as  fine  can  be.««Oh  gracious  Ood !  he  must  have  been  mspiied 
when  he  painted  this— there  are  drama,  exprenion,  dnwing,  every  thing." 

The  best  composer  of  modem  times 'and  equal  to  Corregio  in  finish,  when  he  pleased^ — AUMon, 

Lawrence,  Shee,  Beckford,  Allston,  against  the  cant  of  the  sciolists. 

*  What  Washington  was  as  a  statesman,  Channing  as  a  moralist,  that  was  Allston  as  an  artisL — 
Mrt,  Jomtwtu 

\  llie  finest  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  the  world  has  yet  seen^— ilfrs.  Jamtam* 

\  We  regard  Mr.  Greenough's  Washington  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  sculpture  of  modem 
timesw — Edward  Everett. 

§1  always  consult  foreign  nations,  and  advise  every  one  to  do  tie  same.  National  literature  will 
do  but  little.  The  epoch  of  a  literature  of  the  world  is  at  hand,  and  every  one  ought  to  labour  U 
hasten  it^ — EchehntuuCt  Conoertationt  with  Gotthe. 


J 
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But  the  day  of  such  a  consummation  is  still  distant.  The  New  Ciyilization,  of 
which  our  fathers  were  the  apostles,  is  first  to  be  universallj  diffused.  All  heredi- 
tary distinctions  of  rank,  all  diflerences  of  political  privileges,  all  restraints  upon 
the  freedom  of  private  judgment,  are  to  be  broken  down.  We  may  adopt,  we 
are  adopting,  many  peculiarities,  in  manners  and  opinions,  from  the  various  older 
nations  from  which  our  country  was  settled,  and  with  which  we  have  free  and 
intimate  intercourse ;  but  the  recognition  of  die  freedom  and  dignity  of  man  is 
to  be  the  vital  principle  in  our  literature — its  distinctive  and  diffusive  element. 
The  growth  of  American  Literature  cannot  be  forced  by  any  hotbed  process. 
Except  by  the  acknowledgment  of  foreign  copyrights,*  which  indeed  is  needed 
as  much  for  the  protection  of  morals  as  for  the  protection  of  letters,  little  can 
be  done  for  it  by  any  general  legislation.  Our  authors,  if  admitted  to  a  fair 
competition  with  foreigners,  will  take  care  of  their  own  interests.    But  professed 


•  For  the  iilibnnatioii  of  readen  imaoqnamtod  with  th«  operation  of  the  present  syeteni,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  more  particularly  than  has  been  done  in  the  text,  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  tends  to  weaken  the  mind 
and  depraye  the  heart  of  the  nation.  lu  literature  is  the  richest  boon  we  receiTe  from  the  Past,  and  the  literar 
tore  of  the  Present,  if  fairly  represented  in  the  republications,  would,  upon  the  whole,  no  doubt,  have  a  most 
salutary  influence.  But  the  denial  of  copyright  to  foreigners  eflectually  deprives  ns  of  most  of  the  really  great 
works  with  which  the  presses  of  Europe  are  teeming,  while  it  gires  us  nearly  all  they  produce  that  is  frlTolons 
and  Ticious.  It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  as  well  as  labour  to  prepare  the  market  for  large  works ;  there 
must  be  much  adyertising,  a  large  distribution  of  copies,  elaborate  abstracts  in  reviews  and  Journals,  and  many 
other  means  to  create  a  demand;  and  the  expenses  of  these  means  must  be  added  to  those  of  the  mechanical 
manufacture.  Yet  now,  as  has  been  shown  by  numerous  instances,  as  soon  as  a  house  with  enterprise  and  capi- 
tal has  issued  a  readable  impression  of  a  work,  and  secnred  for  it  such  a  circulation  as  promises  a  fair  remunera- 
tion, some  base  fellow  is  sure  to  bring  out  on  dingy  brown  paper  and  small  type  a  deluge  of  cheap  copies,  with 
which  he  reaps  all  the  advantsges  of  the  first  publisher's  efibrts,  and  leaves  him  with  his  stock  unsold,  and 
his  investment  unreturned.  It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  these  dsngers,  a  few  of  the  more  indispensable  histo- 
ries and  other  fruits  of  true  cultivation  are  reprinted  here :  but  they  are  generally  issued  in  the  most  compact 
and  cheap  style,  sometimes  much  abridged,  and  nearly  always  without  those  charts  and  pistes  which  add  so  much 
to  the  value  of  many  foreign  editions.  A  reci^pition  of  the  foreign  author's  right  of  property  would  at  once  remedy 
this  part  of  the  evil  entirely. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  extraordinary  activity  In  the  republication  of  the  light  and  licentious  literature  of 
the  time.  It  is  sickening  to  lean  over  the  counters  of  the  shops  where  cheap  books  are  sold,  and  survey  the  trash 
with  which  the  criminal  foUy  of  the  government  is  dehiging  the  country.  Every  new  issue  deepens  the  wide 
spread  depravity,  and  extends  the  demand  for  its  successor.  As  but  little  cspital  is  required  for  the  business,  and 
the  returns  are  quick,  these  leprous  q)Ots  are  constantly  springing  up  in  the  cities ;  and  to  gratify  the  prurient  tastes 
which  they  create,  the  literary  sewers  of  Paris  and  London  are  dragged  for  the  filthiest  stuff  which  floats  or  sinks 
in  their  turbid  waters.  The  demoralization  increases,  and  the  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock,  disgusting  as  they  are,  in 
the  original,  (in  which  a  racy  style  and  sparkling  wit  render  them  attractive,  despite  their  moral  deformity,)  are 
made  worse  by  the  addition  of  gross  obscenity  by  the  translator ;  and  from  those  of  Eugene  Sue  the  reflective 
portions,  which  serve  to  neutralise  the  effeeu  of  the  narrative,  are  left  oat  All  private  morals,  all  domestio 
peace,  fly  before  this  withering  curse  which  the  Congress  persists  in  sustaining,  by  its  refusal  to  recognise  the 
rights  of  the  foreign  author.  For,  if  the  respectable  publishers  could  be  protected  in  their  business,  they  would 
flirnish  good  editions  of  good  books,  that  would  give  a  healthy  tone  to  the  common  sentiment,  and  drive  this  profli- 
gate literature  into  oblivion;  if  the  foreign  anther  were  protected  in  his  rights,  he  would  be  but  a  competitor  of 
tihe  native  author,  and  would  have  an  inducement  to  support  those  liberal  principles  of  society  ^hich  are  here  esta- 
blished, thus  strengthening  them  here,  and  diffusing  them  in  his  own  country ;  and  if  the  American  were  thus 
admitted  to  a  competition  in  his  own  market  with  the  European,  our  best  intellects  would  be  busy  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people,  which  is  now  in  so  large  a  degree  surrendered  to  the  supporters  of  aristocracies. 

Within  the  last  year  how  many  fathers,  like  one  in  Richmond|  (whose  testimony  at  a  recent  trial  in  that  city 
attracted  to  the  subject  an  indignant  but  momentary  attention,)  have  pointed  to  these  stolen  poisons  as  the  prime 
cause  of  the  demoralization  of  their  daughters,— how  many  murders,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  traced 
to  the  same  fSruitfiil  source  of  crime  and  wool  Hist  the  Ulerature  of  aeoontry  sinks  with  ita  morals,  needs  hardly 
to  be  suggested.  * 
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authors  alone  are  not  to  create  a  great  National  Literature ;  such  a  literature  is 
not  to  be  a  result  of  any  direct  effort  for  its  production.  It  must  be  in  a  large 
degree  but  an  incidental  consequence  of  energetic  and  well  directed  action  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  liberation  and  elevation  of  man.  To  this  end,  the 
strong-minded  and  thoroughly  educated,  leading  the  onward  march  of  the  race, 
combating  every  species  of  error,  in  morals  and  physics,  in  religion  and  legis- 
lation, and  never  taking  a  thought  whether  they  are  speaking  or  writing  in  an 
American  style,  or  on  an  American  subject,  will  strike  out  such  sparks  from 
the  intellect  as  will  shine  like  stars  into  the  farthest  future  ages. 

Leaving  literature,  then,  as  an  object  of  special  public  regard,  to  take  care 
of  itself,  we  must  instruct  the  mind  and  improve  the  heart  of  the  people,  must 
develope  the  great  souls  that  are  every  day  bom  into  the  world.  The  number 
of  colleges  need  not  be  increased.  It  would  be  better  perhaps  if  half  we  have 
were  abandoned,  and  their  resources  given  to  the  rest.  But  we  need  a  great 
university,  into  which  only  learned  men  can  enter,  where  there  can  be  a  more 
thorough  literary  and  scientific  culture,  where  the  genius  of  the  Past  can  be 
made  more  familiar,  where  the  genius  of  the  Present  can  be  strengthened  and 
directed :  a  university  that  shall  have  to  other  schools  the  relation  of  a  mint 
to  the  mines,  giving  form  and  authority  to  the  first  order  of  understandings 
which  in  them  are  brought  to  light.  There  is  no  more  pernicious  error  than 
that  the  whole  people  should  be  instructed  alike.  There  must  be  a  class,  the 
end  of  whose  lives  shall  be  to  search  after  and  reveal  beauty  and  truth,  a  class 
acting  upon  the  nation,  but  acted  upon  both  by  it  and  by  all  nations  and 
all  ages.  And  we  need  libraries,  and  learned  institutions,  and  galleries  of  art. 
These  things  are  coming  rapidly.  Their  necessity  is  discerned,  and  the  <«  vo- 
luntary principle"  in  our  firee  states  is  doing  far  more  than  has  been  elsewhere 
effected  by  coercion,  to  sustain  whatever  is  really  calculated  in  any  way  to  un- 
fold human  nature.  Our  wise  and  liberal  merchants,  manufiaicturers,  farmers, 
and  professional  men, — ^we  have  no  drones, — ^are  beginning  to  understand  that 
the  true  doctrine  of  Progress  is  comprised  in  the  word  Culture.  Late  events, 
that  have  saddened  the  heart  of  the  intelligent  patriot,  have  brought  with  them 
cheering  proofs  of  a  conservativ.e  element  in  our  society,  and  the  suffering  and 
dishonour  which  have  been  caused  by  the  uncultivated  and  reckless,  may  be 
atoned  for  by  the  life  they  will  impart  to  energies  that  have  hitherto  been  dor- 
mant. Literature,  the  condensed  and  clearly  expressed  thought  of  the  country, 
will  keep  pace  with  its  civilization ;  and  without  any  straining  after  originality, 
without  any  tricks  of  diction,  without  any  aim  but  to  press  the  truth  directly, 
earnestly  and  courageously  upon  the  popular  heart,  under  the  inspiration  of  an 
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enlightened  love  of  country,  and  the  guidance  of  a  high  cultivation,  our  authors 
will  be  sufficiently  distinctive  and  national,  in  both  manner  and  matter. 

There  is  an  absurd  notion  abroad  that  we  are  to  create  an  entirely  new 
literature.  Some  critics  in  England,  expect  us,  who  write  the  same  language, 
piofess  the  same  religion,  and  have  in  our  intellectual  firmament  the  same  Bacon, 
Sidney  and  Locke,  the  same  Spenser,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  to  differ  more 
from  themselves  than  they  difier  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  or  from  any 
of  the  moderns.  This  would  be  harmless,  but  that  many  persons  in  this  country, 
whose  thinkmg  is  done  abroad,  are  constantly  echoing  it,  and  wasting  their 
little  productive  eneigy  in  efforts  to  comply  with  the  demand.  But  there  never 
was  and  never  can  be  an  exclusively  national  literature.  All  nations  are 
indebted  to  each  other  and  to  preceding  ages  for  the  means  of  advancement ; 
and  our  own,  which  from  our  various  origin  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  of  time  which  have  swept  through  every  country,  can  with 
less  justice  than  any  other  be  looked  to  for  mere  novelties  in  art  and  fancy. 
The  question  between  us  and  other  nations  is  not  who  shall  most  completely 
discard  the  Past,  but  who  shall  make  best  use  of  it.  The  Past  belongs  not  to 
one  people,  but  to.  those  who  best  understand  it.  It  cannot  be  studied  too 
deeply,  for  unless  men  know  what  has  been  accomplished,  they  will  exhaust 
themselves  in  unfolding  enigmas  that  have  been  solved,  or  in  pursuing  ignesja- 
tui  that  have  already  disappointed  a  thousand  expectations.  The  Reformation 
had  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  literatures  of  the  world,  and  some  such 
influence  has  been  exerted  by  our  Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  our 
institutions.  The  intellectual  energy  of  America  has  been  felt  far  more  in 
Europe,  than  its  own,  for  the  period  of  our  national  existence,  has  been  felt 
here ;  and  with  all  the  enslaving  deference  to  foreign  authority  and  all  the  imi- 
tation of  foreign  models  of  which  we  have  had  to  complain  in  our  inferior 
authors,  there  has  been  no  want  of  the  truest  nationality  in  our  Franklin,  Web- 
ster, Channing,  Cooper,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  others,  in 
almost  every  department,  who  have  written  with  an  integrity  of  understanding 
and  feeling. 

It  has  been  objected  to  our  society  that  it  is  too  practical.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  this  national  characteristic  forbids  the  expectation  of  great  achieve- 
ments in  the  highest  domains  of  art.  But  the  question  Cui  btmof  should  always 
be  entertained.  Utility  is  in  every  thing  the  truest  of  principles,  though  more 
intelligence  and  liberality  than  belong  to  a  low  state  of  civilization  are  neces- 
sary to  its  just  appreciation  and  application.  Whatever  contributes  to  the 
growth  and  satisfaction  of  the  mind,  whatever  has  in  it  any  absolute  beauty,  is 
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beginning  to  be  regarded  as  not  less  isefiil  than  that  which  ministers  to  our 
physical  necessities.  All  works^  even  of  imagination,  must  have  in  them  some- 
thing of  genuineness  and  earnestness.  Poets,  and  novelists,  and  essayists,  when 
they  write,  must  look  not  only  into  their  minds  but  into  their  hearts.  To  persons 
of  the  sensibility  and  refinement  which  are  inseparable  from  high  cultivation,  all 
truth  is  of  a  practical  value,  and  in  the  most  aerial  creations  it  will  be  .demanded 
by  the  first  order  of  critics. 

The  old  sources  of  intellectual  excitement  seem  to  be  wellnigh  exhausted. 
Love  will  still  be  sung,  but  in  no  sweeter  strains  than  those  of  Petrarch,  or 
Tasso ;  Courage,  such  as  is  celebrated  by  the  old  poets  and  romancers,  is  hap- 
pily in  disrepute ;  Religion,  as  it  has  commonly  appeared  in  the  more  elegant 
forms  of  literature,  has  not  been  of  a  sort  that  ennobles  man  or  pleases  God ; 
and  Ambition,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  of  a  more  gravelling  kind  than  may 
be  looked  for  under  the  new  forms  of  society.  Christian  virtue  is  no  longer 
the  observance  of  senseless  pagan  forms  that  have  been  baptized,  but  « the  love 
of  truth,  for  its  own  beauty  and  sweetness ;"  and  the  desire  of  man  is  not  so 
much  to  win  titles  and  power,  as  the  consciousness  or  the  reputation  of  doing 
something  that  shall  entitle  him  to  the  general  respect  and  gratitude.  The 
materials  among  us  for  the  externals  of  literature  have  been  referred  to.  The 
elements  of  its  vitality  and  power,  which  are  most  clearly  apprehended  in  this 
century,  though  in  their  nature  universal,  for  many  reasons  are  likely  to  be  most 
active  with  us.  <<  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man,"  is  here  to  be  the 
principle  of  life  and  progress,  in  Letters,  as  in  Religion  and  Politics. 

Considering  the  present  condition  of  society ;  that  new  inventions  are  con- 
stantly releasing  immense  numbers  fix)m  a  portion  of  the  toil  required  for  the 
satisfaction  of  physical  necessities,  and  giving  to  all  more  opportunity  for  intel- 
lectual pursuits ;  that  steam  and  electricity  are  making  of  the  world  a  common 
neighbourhood,  knitting  its  remotest  parts  together  by  interchange  of  fabrics  and 
thoughts ;  that  the  press,  in  the  United  States  alone,  scatters  every  hour  more 
than  the  contents  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and  is  increasing  in  refinement 
and  energy  with  the  expansion  of  its  issues ;  and  that  associations  for  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  were  «ever  more  numerous  or  efficient, — we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Progress  of  Civilization  in  the  coming  age  will  be  rapid  and  uni- 
versal. This  country,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  new  order  of  things,  is  destined 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  greatest  conflicts  of  opinion.  Much  as  has  been  done  here 
in  literature  and  art,  much  as  we  have  surpassed  all  reasonable  expectation  in 
the  works  of  our  philosophers,  orators,  historians  and  poets,  while  clearing  away 
the  primeval  forests,  organizing  society,  and  establishing  the  institutions  of 
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scientific  and  literary  culture,  we  have  not  yet  that  distinct  image  of  the  feelings 
of  the  nation,  in  a  great  body  of  works  in  all  the  departments  of  reflection,  ima- 
gination, and  taste,  of  which  the  auspicious  commencement  of  our  literature, 
and  our  advantageous  position  with  regard  to  the  most  important  subjects  of 
research  and  speculation,  justify  the  hope.  Schools  may  be  well  endowed,  and 
individuals  may  labour  with  loving  earnestness  upon  their  life  poems,  but  the 
whole  people,  by  recognismg  the  principle  of  beauty  as  a  law  of  life,  and 
cheering  with  their  encouragement  its  teachers  who  shall  deserve  their  best  ap- 
proval, and  by  cherishing  a  hearty  love  of  our  country,  and  making  ceaseless 
efforts  to  render  it  in  all  respects  worthy  of  affection,  must  aid  in  rearing  the 
noble  structure  of  a  National  Literature  that  shall  fulfil  our  promise  to  mankind, 
and  realize  the  prophecy  which  nearly  a  centuiy  ago  was  made  of  our  destiny  by 
one  of  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  Europe. 

Th«  Mom,  diagasted  at  an  age  and  climo 

Barran  of  eTery  glorioiu  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Prodnclng  sabjecta  worthy  fame. 

In  happy  climea,  where  from  the  genial  sun 

And  Tirgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue, 
The  force  of  art  by  luitare  seems  out^mei 

And  Amcied  beauties  by  the  true: 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules ; 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools, 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empires  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great,  inspiring  epic  rage, 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay, 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 
When  heaTenly  flame  did  animate  her  day, 

By  iuttire  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  Its  way ; 
The  first  four  acts  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day- 
Timers  noblest  oApring  is  the  last 
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The  first  man  of  the  world  duiing  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  was 
JoNATRAK  Edwards  of  Connecticnt.  As  a 
theologian  Robert  Hall  and  Thomas  Chal- 
mers admit  that  he  was  the  greatest  who  has 
lived  in  the  Christian  ages ;  and  as  a  meta- 
physician Dngald  Stewart  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  agree  that  he  was  never  sur- 
passed. In  Great  Britain  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  men  disavowed  belief  in 
some  of  his  doctrines,  but  confessed  tiiat  they 
had  only  protests  to  oppose  to  them :  Edwards 
had  anticipated  and  refuted  all  arguments. 
Adopting  some  of  his  principles,  others  built 
up  for  themselves  great  reputations  by  per- 
verting them  or  deducing  from  them  illegiti- 
mate conclusions.  In  whatever  light  he  is 
regarded  he  commands  our  admiration.  He 
was  unequalled  in  intellect  and  unsurpassed 
in  virtue.  Bacon  was  described  as  the 
^  wisest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind ;"  but 
Edwards,  not  inferior  to  the  immortal  Chan- 
cellor in  genius,  suffers  not  even  an  accusa- 
tion of  any  thing  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  a 
philosopher,  or  a  Christian. 

Bom  in  a  country  which  was  still  almost  a 
wilderness ;  educated  in  a  college  which  had 
scarcely  a  local  habitation;  settled,  a  large 
part  of  his  life,  over  a  church  upon  the  con- 
fines of  civilization,  and  the  rest  of  it  in  the 
veiy  midst  of  barbarism,  in  the  humble  but 
honourable  occupation  of  a  missionary,  he 
owed  nothing  to  adventitious  circumstances. 
With  a  fragile  body,  a  fine  imagination,  and 
a  spirit  the  most  gentle  that  ever  thrilled  in 
the  presence  of  the  beautiful,  he  seemed  of 
all  men  the  least  fitted  for  the  great  conflict 
in  which  he  engaged.  But  He  who,  giving 
to  Milton  the  Dorian  reed,  sent  out  his  sera- 
phim to  enrich  him  with  utterance  and  know- 
ledge, with  fire  from  the  same  altar  purified 
the  lips  of  Edwards,  to  teach  that  *'  true  re- 
li^rion  consists  in  holy  affections,''  the  spring 
of  all  which  is  **  a  love  of  divine  flings  for 
ihet'r  own  beauty  and  8U>eetne88" 

The  father  of  Jonathan  Edwards  was  for 
sixty  years  the  humble  pastor  of  the  church 


in  Windsor,  on  &e  margin  of  the  Connecticut. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  that  consist- 
ent piety  which,  in  the  religious  teacher,  is 
the  summing  up  and  conclusion  of  his  best 
argument.  Our  author  was  his  only  son,  and 
he  named  him  *'  the  gift  of  the  Lord."  He 
was  carefully  instructed  from  in&ncy,  and  at 
thirteen  years  of  age  entered  Yale  College 
&r  advanced  in  classical  and  general  learning. 
While  a  fireshman  he  read  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  with  a  higher  plea- 
sure than  the  **  miser  feels  when  gathering  up 
handfidls  of  silver  and  gold  from  some  newly 
discovered  treasure;"  and  at  seventeen  he 
graduated,  with  great  reputation  for  both 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Afler  receiving  his 
first  degree,  he  remained  two  years  in  the 
college,  studying  divinity,  and  early  in  the 
summer  of  1723  was  licensed  to  preach. 
When  only  nineteen  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  New  York,  where  his  ministry  gave 
abundant  satisfaction ;  but  afVtr  eight  months 
circumstances  induced  him  to  return  to  his 
fiither's  house,  where  the  summer  of  1723 
was  devoted  to  theological  studies.  He  formed 
warm  attachments  in  New  York.  "  My  heart 
seemed  to  sink  within  me,"  he  says,  *'at  leav- 
ing the  family  and  city  where  I  had  passed  so 
many  pleasant  days.  I  went  to  Wethersfield 
by  water,  and  as  I  sailed  away  I  kept  sight 
of  the  city  as  long  as  I  could."  But  at  Say- 
brook,  where  he  went  on  shore  to  spend  the 
Sabbath,  he  recovered  his  composure  in  a 
"refreshing  season,  walking  alone  in  the 
fields." 

In  the  autumn  of  1723  Edwards  went  to 
New  Haven  to  receive  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  while  there  was  elected  a  tutor  in 
the  college.  President  Stiles  assures  us  that 
his  '<  tutorial  renown  Was  great  and  excellent." 
When  he  had  held  the  office  about  two  years, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  church  in 
Northampton,  to  become  the  colleague  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  a  venerable  man  who 
for  more  than  half  a  centnry  had  been  its 
pastor.  He  was  installed  in  February,  1727 ; 
and  in  the  following  July  he  was  married  to 
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Sarah  Pienepont,  a  woman  of  remarkable 
beauty,  as  is  known  both  from  tradition  and 
from  a  portrait  of  her  which  was  painted  so 
late  as  1740  for  Dr.  Erakine  of  Scotland^ 
Edwards  described  her  before  their  marriage, 
when  he  was  himself  bnt  twenty  years  of  age. 
'*  She  has  a  singular  purity  in  her  aflfeotions," 
he  says,  **  and  you  could  not  persuade  her  to 
do  any  thing  wrong  or  sinful  if  you  could 
give  her  all  the  world.  She  is  of  wonderful 
gentienees,  calmness,  and  univeraal  benevo* 
lence  of  mind.  She  will  sometimes  go  about 
from  place  to  place,  singing  sweetly;  and 
seems  to  be  always  full  of  joy  and  pleasure, 
and  no  one  knows  for  what.  She  lores  to  be 
alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and  groves,  and 
seems  to  hare  some  one  invisible  always  con- 
versing  with  her.*'  Happy  man !  they  lived 
together  thirty  years,  and  he  was  to  the  end 
the  same  enthusiastic  admirer.  She  relieved 
him  from  all  caies  beyond  his  study,  whither 
every  day  she  carried,  in  a  silver  bowl,  his 
simple  diet;  and  every  night,  after  the  other 
members  of  their  family  had  retired  to  rest, 
they  met  there  to  spend  an  hour  in  conversap 
tion  and  prayer. 

In  1731  Edwards  visited  Boston,  and  while 
there  delivered  before  an  association  of  minis- 
ters a  sermon,  which  by  their  request  was 
published.  It  was  the  first  of  his  works 
which  was  printed,  and  it  made  such  an  im* 
pression  that  public  thanks  were  ofiered  to 
the  Head  of  the  Church  for  raising  up  so  great 
a  teacher.  Soon  afterwards  commenced  that 
famous  revival  of  religion  upon  which  the 
American  historians  of  the  last  century  dwell 
so  firequendy.  This  is  not  a  place  for  the 
discussion  or  even  a  statement  of  the  ques- 
tions which  at  that  time  occupied  more  than 
any  other  the  public  mind  not  only  in  New 
England  but  throughout  the  settled  portions 
of  the  country.  Edwards  was  in  every  thing 
consistent,  andf  though  earnest,  had  no  em- 
pathy with  the  miserable  &natieiam  which 
has  almost  always  in  sneh  periods  brought 
religion  into  contempt  His  Narrative  of  Surw 
prising  Conversions  in  and  about  Northamp- 
ton was  published  in  London  from  his  M9. 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaae  Watts,  in  1736* 

In  the  eastern  eolonies  a  hnndied  yean  ago 
all  the  politbiaiis  and  men  of  ftshion  mansged 
to  retain  a  **  regular  standing  "  in  some  reli- 
gious society;  it  was  essential  to  their  r^ 
speetsbiltty.    The  custom  had  been  giadnally 


introduced  of  making  a  mere  assent  to  certain 
opinions  the  condition  of  fellowship.  About 
the  year  1744  Edwards  began  to  insist  upon 
a  return  to  old  usages.  The  devil  had  **  great 
speculative  knowledge  in  divinity,'*  more 
than  a  **  hundred  saints  of  ordinary  educa- 
tion," and  was  very  **  orthodox  in  his  fiiith,*' 
but  he  had  given  **no  evidence  of  saving 
grape  in  his  heart.*'  More  recent  events  than 
these  in  Northampton  have  shown  that,  how- 
ever proper  universal  sulfirage  may  be  in  die 
atate,  itia  fiir  from  being  expedient  in  the 
church.  Those  who  were  never  there  before 
now  thronged  the  meeting-house  to  vote 
against  their  own  disfranchisement;  and  after 
a  while  the  mob  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
dismission  of  the  fiithfullest  and  wisest  of 
pastors.  Edwards  bore  himself  heroically 
through  the  controveroy;  and  in  1751  re- 
moved to  Stockbridge,  to  preach  to  the  In- 
dkwsand  a  small  church  of  Anglo-.4o^<^iti^ 
which  had  been  formed  there  by  an  earlier 
missionary.  During  his  residence  in  North- 
ampton the  famous  apostle,  David  Brain- 
eid,  had  died  in  his  house,  and  he  had  pub- 
lished his  Memoirs;  in  1746  he  had  given 
to  the  world  his  admirable  Treatise  on  Reli- 
gious Afifections ;  and  he  had  consented  to  the 
publication  of  some  doaen  sermons,  any  one 
of  which  contained  more  thought  than  the 
complete  works  of  almost  any  fiiriiionable 
preacher  of  later  days. 

Soon  afler  his  settlement  in  Stockbridge 
ESdwards  announced  his  intention,  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Erskine,  to  write  a  work  upon 
Free  Will  and  Moral  Agency,  in  which  he 
would  bring  the  popular  objections  to  die 
«« Calvinistio  divinity"  to  the  test  of  the 
strictest  reasoning;  *'and  particularly  that 
great  objection  in  which  tiie  modem  writera 
have  80  moch  gloried,  so  long  triumphed, 
with  80  great  a  degree  of  insult  toward  the 
most  excellent  divines,  and  in  eSeei  against 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  thai  the  CahrinUtie  no- 
tUm  <f  OtdU  moral  govemmerU  are  contrary 
to  the  common  eeme  of  mankind*^  It  is  hardly 
neoessary  to  speak  of  the  result.  The  work 
was  written  in  four  months  and  a  half,  amid 
all  tiie  cares  and  labonn  of  his  vocation.  I 
never  have  read  or  heard  that  anybody  sup- 
posed it  had  been  or  could  be  answered.* 

*  Bdwmrdt  on  tba  Will  b.*  woik  which  nerer  wm  afi* 
■wered,  tad  which  MTer  wUl  be  •atwered.— I>v«24 
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The  subject,  since  then,  bu  hardly  been  one 
of  controversy,  thougrh  it  has  occasionally 
been  talked  about.  Some  ingenious  persons, 
to  attract  attention  to  essays  against  fetalisniy 
have  called  them  replies  to  Edwards;  but 
scholars  have  no  need  to  be  informed  that 
Edwards  never  entertained  any  such  doctrine 
as  that  word  describes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1754  he  was  seiied  with 
a  severe  fever,  from  which  he  did  not  recover 
until  the  following  January ;  and  his  favourite 
pursuits  were  still  further  interrupted  by  the 
war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  during 
which  soldiers  were  quartered  in  his  house* 
In  the  last  three  years  of  his  residence  in 
Stockbridge,  however,  he  wrote  some  of  his 
ablest  works,  among  which  are  the  disserta* 
tions  on  6od*s  Last  End  in  the  Creation  of 
the  Worid,  and  on  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue. 
The  Uistof  these  subjects  has  been  a  &vourite 
one  with  ethical  writers.  Aristotle  regarded 
virtue  as  un  jii$te  nUHeu ;  Hume  says  it  is 
whatever  is  useful  or  agreeable  to  ourselves 
and  o^ers ;  and  Paley,  who  as  well  as  Hume 
had  been  a  careful  reader  of  Edwards,  that  it 
is  **  the  doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  Grod,  and  for  the  sake  of  ever- 
lasting happiness.'*  Edwards  held  it  to  be  in 
some  sense  the  same  as  beauty;  in  other  words, 
to  be  every  voluntary  act  of  which  the  ultimate 
end  is  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. The  dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue 
is  perhaps  the  moet  original  of  his  works,  and 
is  BO  conclusive  that  all  others  on  the  subject 
have  since  been  **  considered  as  objects  of 
curiosity  rather  than  as  guides  of  opinion."* 

His  Treatise  on  Original  Sin  is  usually 
ranked  next  to  that  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  for  clearness,  force  and  comprehensive- 
I  ness.  It  was  finished  in  1757.  Dr.  Taylor, 
of  Norwich,  had  foolishly  boasted  that  his 
argument  on  this  question  could  never  be 
answered.  The  refutation  of  it  by  Edwards 
was  so  complete  that  even  IVylor  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  there  could  be  no  rejoin- 
der; his  mortification  on  his  ignominious 
defeat  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  days; 
^  the  grasp  of  his  antagonist  was  death.*' 

While  Edwards  was  labouring  with  his 


*  Anonc  the  wrUen  wlio  have  been  largely  Indebted 

,    to  thto  work  wu  WUllam  Godwlo,  wlio  In  ble  P0luicai 
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wonted  industry  at  Stockbridge,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  son-in-law, 
the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  ;*  and  in  a  fewda3rs  afterward 
he  was  advised,  in  a  letter  from  the  Trustees, 
of  his  election  to  the  vacant  office.  In  his 
reply  he  expressed  surprise  that  gentlemen 
by  whom  he  was  so  well  known  should  have 
thought  him  worthy  of  so  distinguished  an 
honour.  **So  fitr  as  I  myself  am  able  to 
judge  of  what  talents  I  have  for  benefiting 
my  fellow  creatures  by  word,"  he  says,  **  I 
think  I  can  write  better  than  I  can  speak ;" 
and  he  proceeded  to  describe  several  great 
literary  enterprises  which  he  had  in  view. 
One  was  a  History  of  the  Work  of  Redemp- 
tion, a  complete  system  of  divinity  on  a  new 
plan,  in  which  the  events  of  heaven,  earth  and 
hell  should  be  treated  in  their  natural  order, 
and  the  various  parts  of  dogmatical  theology 
so  interwoven  as  to  appear  in  beautiful  con- 
texture and  harmony  with  the  whole.  This 
work  had  already  been  commenced,  but  no 
pert  of  it  was  prepared  for  the  press.  If 
finished,  it  probably  would  have  been  his 
masterpiece,  and  would  have  raised  him  in 
reputation  as  much  higher  than  he  is  now,  as 
his  completed  works  entitle  him  to  be  ranked 
above  all  other  theological  writera  of  his  age. 
Another  work  which  he  contemplated  was  a 
Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Edwards  detennined  to  submit  the  question 
whether  he  should  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  College  to  some  of  his  most  enlightened 
and  pious  friends,  and  upon  their  advice  he 
left  his  fiunily  in  Stockbridge  and  proceeded 
to  Princeton,  where  he  arrived  in  January, 
1768.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  informed 
of  the  death  of  his  fiither,  whose  useful  life 
had  been  lengthened  out  to  nearly  ninety 
years.  Several  weeks  passed  before  his  iii- 
angniation,  but  he  preached  in  the  mean  time 
inthe  college  chapel,  which  his  fiune  caused 
to  be  fdltd  on  every  occasion  to  its  utmost 
limit.  The  institution  was  formally  commits 
ted  to  his  charge  on  the  sixteenth  of  February ; 
on  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month  he  was 
inoculated  for -the  small-^ox,  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  the  town,  and  on  the  twenty-second 
of  Maroh  he  died  of  that  diaeBSct 

*Be  waa  the  Ibther  of  Aaron  Burr,  afterward  Vice 
PreaMent  of  the  United  Statea. 

t  On  Wedoeaday,  the  iBd  of  laat  month,  died  of  Inocu- 
lation at  Naaaan  HaU,  an  eminent  aervant  of  Ood,  the 
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Seeds  from  Edwards  hftve  taken  root  in 
strange  fields.  A  single  stalk  from  bis  phi- 
losophy has  shed  beauty  and  perftune  over 
vrastes  of  modem  speculation.  Many,  of 
y^  hose  opinions  all  is  dross  that  is  not  bor- 
rowed from  him,  hare  exhibited  the  poverty 
of  their  natural  powers  in  assaults  upon  his 
system ;  and  others,  incapable  of  penetrating 
beyond  the  shell  of  his  logic,  and  understand- 
ing the  beauty  of  his  life  and  doctrine,  have 
done  him  much  greater  injuiy  by  professing 
to  be  of  his  school. 

The  style  of  Edwards  is  uncommonly  good. 
It  is  suitable  for  his  subjects.  It  has  seldom 
been  surpassed  in  perspicuity  and  precision. 
It  is  deficient  in  harmony,  indeed,  and  occa- 
sionally has  other  faults  of  a  mechanical  sort, 
but  he  wrote  hastily  and  printed  without  re- 
vision. Scarcely  any  of  his  sermons  were 
intended  for  the  press,  and  several  of  his  more 
extended  treatises  are  but  rough  drafts  of  what 
he  designed.  He  appears  never  to  have 
thought  much  of  the  importance  of  style  until 
a  few  years  before  his  death,  when  a  copy  of 
Richardson's  Sir  Charles  Grandison  &lling  in 
his  way,  he  read  it  with  pleasure  and  disco- 
vered the  secret  of  its  influence.  From  this 
time  he  attempted  to  write  more  gracefully, 
and  the  works  on  the  Will  and  on  Original  Sin, 
subsequently  finished,  show  that  he  improved. 

He  had  a  very  powerful  imagination,  and 
some  of  his  writings  are  full  of  the  most  im- 
pressive imagery.  In  his  earlier  yeara  he 
gave  free  rein  to  his  creative  faculty,  but 
afterwards  restrained  it  except  when  expres- 
sion of  his  thought  was  difficult  without  its 
aid.  His  wit  was  of  the  Damascus  sort, 
shining  and  keen.  He  delighted  in  the  re- 
duefio  ad  absurdum,  of  which  his  works  pro- 
bably contain  the  finest  specimens  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  He  directed  his  wit  against 
principles,  and  never  against  his  antagonists. 

No  assertion  inregaidto  Edwards  has  been 
more  common  than  the  one  that  he  was  not 


rcTerend  and  ptouf  Mr.  Jonfttkan  Edwardf,  preiident 
of  the  CoUege  of  New  Jersey ;  a  gentleman  of  distin- 
giiUhed  abilities  and  of  a  heavenly  temper  of  mind  ;  a 
most  rational,  generous,  catholic  and  exemplary  Chris- 
tian, admired  by  all  who  knew  him  for  bis  uncommon 
candour  and  disinterested  benevolence  ;  a  pattern  of 
temperance,  meekness,  candour  and  charily ;  always 
steady,  solemn  and  serene ;  a  very  Judicious  and  In- 
structive preacher,  and  most  excellent  divine.  And  as 
he  lived  cheerAilly  resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  so  be 
died,  or  rathor,  as  the  Scriptures  emphatically  express  It 
with  regard  to  good  men,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  pain.— J9««to»  Ctn^AfrU  10,1798. 


eloquent.  Hie  mountebank  declamation  of 
these  latter  days  has  so  perverted  men's  judg- 
ments that  they  cannot  underetand  how  a 
preacher  who  rested  one  arm  upon  a  high  pul- 
pit, with  its  diminutive  and  delicately  moulded 
hand  holding  a  small  manuscript  volume  all 
the  while  close  to  his  eyes,  and  with  the  other 
made  slowly  his  few  and  only  gestures,  could 
be  an  orator.  But  he  could  keep  a  congrega- 
tion that  had  assembled  to  hear  a  morning 
sermon  ignorant  of  the  approach  of  noon 
until  through  the  uncurtained  windows  of  the 
chureh  the  setting  sun's  red  rays  were  shining 
upon  its  ceiling.  One  time  when  he  was  dis- 
coursing of  death  and  the  judgment,  people 
rose  up  from  their  seats,  with  pallor  on  their 
faces,  to  see  Christ  descend  through  the  part- 
ing heavens.  Being  requested  to  preach  at 
Enfield,  where  he  was  a  stranger,  and  the  as- 
sembly were  so  indiflferent  to  religion  as  to  be 
neglectful  of  the  decency  of  silence  while  he 
prayed,  he  had  not  half  finished  his  sermon 
before  the  startled  sinnera,  having  '^  already 
passed  through  the  valley  of  silence,"  began 
to  vrail  and  weep  so  bitterly  that  he  could  not 
go  on  for  their  distress.  These  are  triumphs  of 
eloquence*  not  dreamed  of  by  such  as  deem 
themselves  masters  of  the  art  from  reading 
the  foolish  recipe  ascribed  to  Demosthenes. 

*  In  the  same  page  of  Mr.  Giltillan's  Sketches  of  Mo* 
dern  Literature,  in  which  he  declares  that  Edwards's 
style  "  never  rises  into  eloquence,"  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing anecdote :  **He  reminded  you  of  Milton's  line,  *  The 
ground  burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire.' 
K  signal  Instance  of  this  is  recorded.  A  large  congrega- 
tion, including  nMny  ministers,  were  assembled  to  bear 
a  popular  preacher,  who  did  not  fulfil  his  appointment. 
Edwards  waa  selected  to  fill  his  place,  principally  be- 
cause, being  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  discourses,  be 
happened  to  liave  a  sermon  ready  In  his  pocket.  He  as- 
cended the  pulpit  accordingly,  am  Id  almost  audible  marks 
of  dlsappointmem  from  the  audience,  whom,  however, 
respect  for  the  abilities  and  character  of  the  preacher 
prevented  from  leaving  the  church.  He  chose  for  his 
text,  *  Their  foot  shall  slide  in  due  time,'  and  began  to 
read  in  his  usual  quiet  way.  At  first  he  had  barely  their 
attention;  by  and  by  be  succeeded  in  riveting  everyone 
of  them  to  bis  lips ;  a  few  sentences  more,  and  they  be- 
gan to  rise  by  twos  and  threes ;  •  little  farther,  and  tears 
were  flowing;  at  the  close  of  another,  particular  deep 
groans  were  heard,  and  one  or  two  went  off  in  fits ;  and 
ere  he  reached  tlie  climax  of  his  terrible  appeals,  the 
whole  audience  had  risen  up  in  one  tumult  of  grief  and 
consternation.  And,  amid  all  this,  there  stood  the  calm. 
Imperturbable  man,  reading  on  as  soAly  and  gently  as  if 
he  were  in  bis  own  study.  And,  in  reading  the  aermon, 
we  do  not  wonder  at  the  impression  It  produced  upon  an 
audience  constituted  as  that  audience  must  have  been. 
It  is  a  succession  of  swift  thunder-claps,  each  drowning 
and  deafening  the  one  which  preceded  it.  We  read  It 
once  to  a  distinguished  saiNiiit,  who,  while  disapproving 
of  Its  spirit,  was  compeUed,  literally,  to  shiver  under  the 
'ftiry  of  Its  power.'  '*— SfcsCdkes  of  Modern  LiUrmtur* 
and  Eminent  Literary  Men.    London^  184S. 
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From  the  first  metaph3rBicifin  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  we  torn  to  another  New  Eng- 
lander,  but  three  years  younger  than  Edwards, 
whose  name,  says  Lord  Brongham,  uttering 
the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  "  in  one 
point  of  view  must  be  considered  as  standing 
higher  than  any  of  the  others  which  illustrated 
the  eighteenth  century/'  In  statesmanship 
and  philosophy  he  was  equally  illustrious, 
'*and  his  efforts  in  each,"  proceeds  the  noble 
critic,  **were  sufficient  to  have  made  him 
greatly  famous  had  he  done  nothing  in  the 
other." 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom  in  Boston 
on  the  seventeenth  of  Jannaiy,  1706,  and  was 
the  youngest  but  two  of  seventeen  children. 
His  parents  were  poor,  but  prudent,  virtuous, 
and  intelligent.  His  father  had  emigrated 
from  England  to  enjoy  religious  liberty,  and 
would  have  educated  his  youngest  son  for  the 
ministry,  but  that  his  poverty  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  him  from  the  free  grammar 
school  to  cut  wicks  and  fill  candle  moulds  in 
the  workshop.  This  was  mortifying  to  the 
aspiring  boy,  and  he  wished  to  become  a 
sailor ;  but  his  father  refused,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  apprenticed  him  to  an  elder  bro- 
ther who  had  learned  the  printing  business  in 
London,  and  retamed  to  set  up  an  office  in 
his  native  city.  His  new  employment  pleased 
him,  and  he  quickly  became  familiar  with  it 
He  had  read  Defoe  upon  Projects,  Cotton 
Mather's  Essays  to  do  Good,  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  some  other 
books  which  were  owned  by  his  father;  and 
he  now  stole  hours  from  sleep  to  study  the 
volumes  he  was  enabled  to  borrow,  each  for 
a  single  night,  from  the  apprentices  of  book- 
sellers. Thinking  he  could  write  poetry,  he 
<*omposed  and  printed  ballads,  which  his  bro- 
ther sent  him  to  sell  in  the  streets,  and  his 
vanity  was  flattered  by  their  success ;  but  his 
father's  criticisms  discouraged  him,  and  he 
af^rward  confined  himself  to  prose  writing, 
in  which  he  constantly  and  successfully  en- 
deavoured to  improve.    When  about  sixteen 
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years  of  age  he  abandoned  the  use  of  animal 
food,  and  agreeing  with  his  brother  to  support 
himself  with  half  the  money  that  was  paid 
for  his  board,  managed  by  cooking  his  own 
vegetables  to  save  each  week  a  share  of  his 
allowance  for  the  purchase  of  books.  With 
the  increased  means  and  leisure  thus  acquired 
he  obtained  and  studied  Cocker's  Arithmetic, 
Stnmy's  and  Seller's  Navigation,  which  made 
him  acquainted  with  geometry,  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  the  Art  of  Thinking 
by  the  Port  Royalists,  and  Xenophon's  Me- 
morabilia. This  sort  of  education  was  pro- 
bably the  best  for  such  a  mind  as  Franklin's. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  have 
been  so  great  a  philosopher  if  he  had  been 
bred  in  a  university.  He  is  worth  contem- 
plating, as  he  whirls  the  printer's  balls  or 
pulls  at  the  press,  silently  meditating  the 
questions  in  logic  and  mathematics  he  has 
studied  through  the  night  in  his  chamber. 
He  perceives  that  learning  is  to  be  his  capital 
for  distinction  as  well  as  profit,  and  every 
principle  and  combiiuition  suggested  in  his 
books  is  revolved  in  his  mind  until  it  is  un- 
derstood, while  his  hands  are  so  busy  with 
his  art 

James  Franklin,  who  had  been  printer  of 
the  Boston  Gazette,  the  second  American 
newspaper,  in  1721,  established  the  fourth 
one,  called  the  New  England  Courant,  on  his 
own  account,  and  hie  apprenticed  brother  car- 
ried the  copies  for  subscribers  about  the  city. 
Anonymously  and  in  a  disguised  hand  he 
wrote  articles  for  the  Courant  which  were 
applauded,  and  by  James  and  his  associates  at- 
tributed in  his  presence  to  the  cleverest  men  in 
Boston.  When  however  the  secret  was  dis- 
covered James  was  displeased,  lest  the  appren- 
tice should  become  too  vain,  and  from  that  time 
treated  him  with  increasing  harshness,  so  that 
he  probably  would  have  broken  his  indentures 
had  not  an  unlooked-for  circumstance  caused 
them  to  be  surrendered.  James  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  Assembly  and  imprisoned  on 
a  charge  of  having  published  in  his  paper 
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passages  reflecting  on  the  goTernment,  the 
churches,  and  the  college.  On  being  set  at 
liberty  he  was  prohibited  from  any  longer 
printing  the  Courant,  and  after  consultation 
with  his  friends  it  was  decided  to  issne  it  in 
the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  in- 
dentures were  therefore  cancelled,  that  they 
might  be  shown  if  any  one  should  be  suspi- 
cious that  the  arrangement  was  but  an  evasion 
of  the  legislative  order.  Upon  their  next 
disagreement,  for  the  new  relationship  made 
no  difference  in  the  seyerity  of  his  treatment, 
he  asserted  his  freedom,  and  selling  his  books 
to  obtain  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  pas- 
sage, privately  quitted  Boston,  and  in  Octcl>er, 
1733,  after  a  fatiguing  Journey,  partly  on  foot 
and  partly  at  the  oar,  reached  Philadelphia. 

Every  one  has  read  in  his  delightful  me- 
moirs—the most  natural,  ingenuous,  and 
interesting  autobiography  in  our  language— 
of  Franklin's  arrival  in  this  city ;  how  with 
his  pockets  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings, 
a  penny  roll  under  each  arm,  and  eating  an- 
other, he  was  seen  by  Miss  Reed,  whom  he 
afterward  married,  walking  wearily  and  awk- 
wardly up  Market  street,  and  how  he  went 
into  a  Quaker  meeting-house  and  slept  on  one 
of  the  benches  until  the  people  dispersed. 
*'  Who  would  have  dreamed,*'  exclaims  Bm* 
sot  de  Warville,  *'that  this  poor  wandemr 
would  become  the  ornament  of  the  New 
World,  the  pride  of  modem  philosophy  t" 

After  working  a  short  time  for  the  printer 
Keimer,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  William 
Keith,  governor  of  the  province,  who  urged 
him  to  establish  an  office  on  his  own  account; 
and  he  made  a  journey  to  Boston,  beating  a 
letter  from  the  governor  full  of  promises  of 
countenance  and  assurances  of  success,  to  ask 
assistance  of  his  father.  But  Josiah  Franklin 
thought  him  too  young,  and  would  not  help 
him,  though  he  was  proud  that  his  boy  had 
gained  so  distinguished  a  friend.  '*  Then," 
said  Sir  William,  wheii  he  heard  it,  **  I  my- 
self will  set  you  up,  and  you  shall  repay  me 
when  you  are  able;"  and  he  directed  him  to 
be  in  readiness  to  go  with  letters  of  credit  in 
the  next  ship  to  London,  that  he  might  in 
person  select  the  furniture  of  a  printing-house. 
Franklin  accordingly  went  on  board,  expect- 
ing to  find  his  letters  in  the  hands  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  having  for  his  companion  Jame» 
Ralph,  a  young  Philadelphian,  who  afterward 
wrote  folio  histories,  and  quarto  episs»  and. 


upon  the  appearance  of  his  *'  Night,  a  poem," 
was  immortalized  by  Pope  in  the  Dunctad : 

Silence,  jre  wnlvet,  while  Ralpli  to  Cynibia  liowie, 
And  mallet  Might  hideout ;  amwer  him,  ye  owlt ! 

On  axriving  in  London  he  found  that  the  let- 
ters marked  to  his  care  had  no  reference  to 
his  business,  and  that  they  would  have  been 
valueless  if  of  the  kind  promised,  as  Keith 
had  no  credit  for  himself.  Thus  disappointed, 
he  obtained  a  situation  as  a  compositor,  and 
being  employed  on  an  edition  of  ^e  Religion 
of  Nature,  by  Wollaston,  some  of  whose  rea- 
sonings did  not  appear  to  him  well-founded, 
he  wrote  a  metaphyaical  tract  in  reply,  enti- 
tled a  Dissertation  on  Liber^  and  Necessity, 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  which  led  to  his  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Mandeville,  author  of  the  Fable 
of  the  Bees,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  offered  to  take  him  to  see  the  great 
Newton,  who  was  then  alive;  but  aomething 
prevented,  and  the  light  of  that  age  set  before 
the  new  luminary  rose  above  the  horizon. 

Of  Franklin's  life  in  London  we  have 
but  few  glimpses.  It  is  probable  that  with 
Ralph  he  acted  some  such  part  as  Johnson 
about  the  same  time  did  with  Savage,  though 
their  indulgences  could  not  have  been  in  all 
respects  alike,  as  Franklin  continued  to  be 
temperate  in  his  diet.  His  most  expensive 
amusement  was  probably  the  play;  but  as 
he  attempted  to  seduce  the  mistress  of  his 
friend,  moral  principles  could  not  have  stood 
much  in  the  way  of  his  desires.  With 
Ralph's  borrowings,  and  his  own  habits, 
though  he  had  constant  employment  and 
was  a  quick  workman,  he  never  had  money 
enough  to  pay  his  passage  to  America,  and 
probably  would  have  remained  in  Europe,  had 
not  a  Philadelphia  shop-keeper,  who  chanced 
to  be  in  London,  offered  to  take  him  home  as 
his  clerk.  After  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
yean  he  reentered  the  Delaware,  and  until 
the  death  of  his  new  employer,  which  oc- 
cnired  a  few  months  afterward,  was  learn- 
ing the  mysteries  of  trade;  but  that  event 
left  him  without  occupation,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Keimer's  printing-office,  where  he 
remained  until  he  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
into  partnership  with  a  young  man  named 
Meredith,  whose  iatfier  furnished  the  neces- 
sary capital  and  offinred  him  half  the  profits 
for  his  attention  and  skill,  and  the  benefit 
he  expeetad  his  son  to  darive  from  the  eon- 
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Fnnklin'B  abilitf ,  industry,  and  integrity 
eomnunded  snccees.  Keiner  ftilod  and  left 
the  country,  and  bis  paper  waa  continued  and 
made  a  source  of  rerenne  and  influence  by 
Franklin,  who  soon  was  able  to  purchase  the 
interest  of  his  partner,  and  assume  the  sole 
management  of  the  business.  Miss  Reed,  to 
whom  he  had  been  engaged  before  going 
to  London*  and  who  in  oonsequaioe  of  his 
neglect  had  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded 
into  a  match  with  an  adventurer,  who  soon 
aftsrward  was  found  to  haye  another  wife, 
and  compelled  to  leave  the  province,  was  now 
free  again ;  and  by  marrying  her  he  ^  cor* 
lected  the  enatom"  of  his  infidelity.  A  st»> 
doner's  shop  was  opened,  which  she  attended, 
while  he  prepared  articles  for  his  paper,  made 
contracts,  and  worked  at  his  tnuie. 

In  1729  Franklin  wrote  and  published  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  on  the  Nature  and  N^ 
cessity  of  a  Paper  Currency,  which  in  a  short 
time  led  to  the  emission  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  and  much  increased  his  popularity. 
In  1731  he  founded  the  public  library  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  following  year  com- 
menced the  publication  of  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,  eelebmted  for  its  maxims  of  pru* 
denoe,  and  which  was  so  well  received  that 
in  some  of  the  twenty-five  years  for  which 
it  was  printed  he  sold  more  than  ten  thou* 
sand  copies  of  it.  He  also  founded  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  foremost 
in  all  enterprises  calculated  in  any  way  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  In 
1736  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  provincial 
Assembly ;  in  the  following  year  was  made 
postmaster  of  Philadelphia;  and  when  the 
war  with  France  broke  out,  he  published  a 
tract  entitied  Plain  Truth,  calling  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  enrol  themselves, 
to  which  ten  thousand  quickly  answered  with 
theb  names.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  commissioner 
for  making  a  treaty  witii  the  Indians,  and  in 
1753  was  appointed  postmastsfk^enenl  for 
British  America,  when,  the  business  of  his 
office  calling  him  to  New  England,  Harvard 
University  followed  the  example  of  Yale 
College  in  presenting  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  in  eonsideration  of  his  im« 
piovements  in  mtmal  philosophy.  It  was 
charaeteiistie  of  oor  recognitions  of  genina 
and  learning  in  Amsrieana,  that  Yale  and 


Harvard  bestowed  the  Master's  degree  for 
tiie  very  achievements  which  soon  after  led 
the  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews  uni- 
versities to  declare  him  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

It  was  in  June,  1752,  that  Franklin  first 
demonstrated  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity,  bringing  with  his  hempen  lasso 
the  leaping  tfaunderer  in  perfect  docility  to 
aeknowledge  at  his  feet  the  supremacy  of 
man's  dominion.  While  in  Boston,  six  years 
b^ore,  he  had  seen  some  imperfect  experi- 
ments in  electricity,  which  induced  hmi  to 
study  the  subject,  and  his  investigations  had 
been  aided  by  accounts  transmitted  by  Mr. 
Peler  CoUinson,  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  the 
Philadelphia  Library  Company.  He  exhi« 
bited  ingenuity  in  experiments,  sagacity  in  de- 
ductions, precision  in  views,  and  clearness  in 
statements  which  excited  among  the  learned 
as  much  admiration  as  surprise.  As  Lord 
Jeffrey  well  observes,  **the  most  profound 
explanations  are  suggested  by  him  as  if  they 
were  the  most  obvious  and  natural  way  of 
accounting  for  phenomena,"  and  he  seems  to 
pride  himself  so  littie  upon  his  most  splendid 
discoveries  tiiat  it  is  necessary  to  compare 
him  with  othen  before  we  can  form  a  just 
opinion  of  his  merits.  The  same  simplicity, 
perepieuity,  and  frankness  are  shown  in  the 
popera  respecting  all  his  inventions,  disco- 
veries, and  observations.  His  prime  aim  in 
every  thing  was  to  benefit  mankind.  Allud- 
ing to  his  contrivance  of  magical  squares, 
he  says,  that  however  wonderftd  these  arich- 
metical  amusement*  may  seem,  he  cannot 
value  hnnaelf  upon  them,  but  is  rather 
ashamsd  to  have  it  known  that  he  had  spent 
any  pert  of  his  time  in  an  employment  tiiat 
could  ^  not  possibly  be  of  any  use  to  him- 
self or  others."  The  construction  of  fir&- 
plaees,  improvements  in  navigation,  and  other 
subjects  of  practical  importance  were  fiur  more 
interesting  to  him* 

While  pursuing  his  philosophical  inqui- 
ries, tike  results  of  which  firom  1747  to  1754 
were  detailed  in  letlen  to  Mr.  CoUinson,  he 
was  still  busy  in  the  public  service.  At 
the  head  of  five  hundred  men  he  had  gone 
through  a  laborious  campaign  in  the  interior 
of  Pennsyhaaia,  and  he  had  attended  and 
been  a  principal  actor  in  the  congress  which 
asssmUed.  at  Albany  and  reconamended  a 
union  of  the  colonies  under  a  royal  president. 
It  msy  be  rsgarded  as  a  proof  of  tiie  exeeU 
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lence  of  his  plant  which  was  aceepted  bj  the 
Cong^ress,  that  it  -was  lefnaed  by  die  aaaem- 
bltes  on  the  gronnd  that  it  gave  too  much 
authoritj  to  the  crown,  and  bj  the  ministry 
because  it  yielded  too  much  to  the  repieeentar 
tives  of  the  people.  He  had  been  seyeial' 
years  the  leader  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  a  controversy  with  tfie  governor, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  hdrs  of  William 
Penn  and  instructed  by  ihem  to  ^prove  no 
laws  for  taxing  their  estates,  even  for  the 
common  defence ;  and  in  1757  he  was  chosen 
an  agent  to  represent  the  province  in  Eng- 
land, and  if  unable  otherwise  to  procure  re- 
dress of  grievances,  to  petition  for  a  change 
in  the  charter,  so  that  the  chief  magistrate 
might  be  appointed  by  the  king.  His  Letters 
on  Electricity  had  previously  been  published, 
in  a  quarto  volume,  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  his  eorrespondente,  and  **'nothing,"  says 
Priestley,  "  was  ever  written  on  the  subject 
more  justly  applauded.  All  the  world,  even 
kings,  flocked  to  see  them,  and  retired  full  of 
admiration."  They  were  yerified  in  Paris 
before  Louis  XV.  by  M.  de  Loz,  in  Turin 
by  M.  Beccaria,  in  Russia  by  Professor  Rich- 
mann,  who  was  killed  by  lightning  while 
making  one  of  the  experimento,  and  by  not 
less  eminent  persons  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Royal  Society,  too,  repenting  of  previous 
neglect,  had  elected  him  a  fellow  and  pre- 
sented him  the  Copley  medal.  As  soon  as 
it  was  known  therefore  that  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  me- 
tropolis hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to  him, 
and  the  scholars  of  the  continent  quickly  fol- 
lowed with  letters  of  congratulation.  For 
two  months  he  was  confined  to  his  room  by 
illness,  but  as  soon  as  his  health  permitted 
he  devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  mission.  Early  in  1759,  to  disar 
buse  the  popular  mind  of  prejudices  which 
had  been  created  by  the  partisans  of  the  pro- 
prietors, he  published  a  large  volume  entitled 
An  Historical  Review  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  he  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  author, 
though  it  is  now  certain  that  he  wrote  very 
little  of  it  It  was  prepared,  under  his  direc- 
tion, probably  by  Ralph,  who  had  now  been 
in  England  more  than  thirty  years,  and  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  political  writers  in 
the  kingdom.  He  was  finally  successful 
with  the  ministry,  who  decided  that  the  land- 
holders should  bear  a  just  proportion  of  the 


public  burdens,  and  in  1763,  having  passed 
five  years  in  Great  Britain,  he  returned  to 
America.  While  abroad  he  had  written  his 
celebrated  pamphlet  on  the  acquisition  of 
Canada  and  Guadaloupe,  distinguished  for  ex- 
traordinary clearness,  compactness,  and  force 
of  reason,  and  several  important  papers  on 
scientific  subjecte ;  and  had  added  largely  to 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances  among  states- 
men and  men  of  letters,  particularly  Lord 
Kaimes,  David  Hume,  and  Dr.  Robertson, 
with  whom  he  many  years  kept  up  an  inti- 
mate correspondence.  Alluding  to  a  yisit  to 
his  friends  in  Scothind,  made  in  &e  summer 
of  1759,  he  says  that  on  the  whole  the  time 
spent  among  them  was  **  six  weeks  of  ^e 
demat  happiness"  he  had  met  wiih  in  any 
part  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  return,  being  still  colonial 
postmaster^neral,  he  spent  several  months 
in  visiting  and  inspecting  the  northern  and 
eastern  offices.  He  travelled  sixteen  hundred 
miles  in  a  light  carriage,  driven  by  himself, 
with  a  saddle-horse  attached  on  which  his 
daughter,  who  accompanied  him,  occasionally 
rode.  In  the  different  towns  he  was  received 
with  flattering  hospitalities  by  his  old  friends, 
and  in  some  of  them  was  detained  many  days. 
Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  entered 
with  characteristic  ardor  upon  public  afi[airs. 
He  was  the  firat  citizen  of  the  province,  and 
in  every  emergency  acted  with  a  fearlessness 
only  equalled  by  his  wisdom.  The  indignant 
eloquence  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  Paxton  in- 
surrection, showed  with  what  feelings  he 
regarded  popular  violence,  and  the  people 
might  have  seen  in  his  stem  respect  for  kw 
the  best  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  high  duties 
to  which  they  called  him.  He  perceived, 
what  every  man  worthy  of  freedom  perceives, 
that  the  laws  of  a  state  should  be  as  certain 
of  execution  as  decrees  of  God,  no  possible 
contingency  justifying  the  slightest  deviation 
from  them,  and  proofs  of  oppressiveness  or 
any  kind  of  unfitness  having  no  proper  use 
but  as  argumente  for  modification,  or  in  ex- 
tremity for  revolution. 

The  controversy  between  the  proprietors  and 
the  inhabitante  was  not  yet  ended.  The  ad- 
ministration was  inefficient,  and  every  part  of 
the  public  service  embarrassed.  In  a  pamph- 
let entitled  Cool  Thoughte  on  the  Present 
Situation  of  Affairs,  he  showed  that  the  evils 
which  all  acknowledged  to  exist  were  inhe- 
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rent  in  the  nature  of  the  goTemment,  and  that 
it  waa  necessary  at  once  to  take  the  chief  ap- 
poiDtiog  power  from  the  foreign  landholders. 
A  large  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Aaaembly  were  of  this  opinion,  and  in  1764 
Franklin  proceeded  a  second  time  to  England, 
with  a  petition  for  a  change  of  the  charter, 
and  to  manage  the  general  afl^rs  of  the  pro- 
Tince.  But  all  local  controTersies  were  soon 
forgotten  in  preparations  for  a  more  general 
and  important  conflict. 

The  plan  for  taxing  the  colonies  had  cre- 
ated a  profound  sensation,  and  clearsighted 
men  in  both  countries  saw  the  storm  that  was 
approaching.  Franklin  was  appointed  agent 
for  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Oeorgia, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  the  representatiTe  of  the 
whole  American  people.  In  his  memorable 
examination  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1766,  his  simplicity,  composure,  and  firmness, 
the  precision  of  his  language,  and  the  aston- 
ishing fulness  and  impressive  character  of  his 
information,  produced  such  an  effect  that  the 
stamp  act  was  repealed.  That  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence, that  respect  for  what  is  established,  as 
being  to  us  in  the  place  of  destiny  until  re- 
versed by  the  operation  of  fit  causes,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  still  marked  his 
conduct.  It  was  a  part,  and  one  of  the  best 
parts,  of  his  nature.  He  protested,  warned, 
and  made  argument  against  the  policy  of  the 
ministers,  as  tending  to  revolution,  but  was 
one  of  the  last  to  revolt.  When  he  saw  that 
that "  noble  vase,"  as  he  styled  the  British 
empire,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Howe,  was  to  be 
broken,  that  the  civil  war  which  he  had  la- 
bouied  with  such  unwearied  earnestness  to 
avert  was  to  come  at  last  with  all  its  dire  car 
bmities,  he  may  have  fiiltered  a  moment,  as 
one  who  thinks  of  toil  unprofitably  spent;  but 
America  was  to  Europe  then  the  country  of 
Franklin,  and  his  wise  conduct^— his  pru- 
dence, moderation,  and  firmness,— which  the 
rabble  on  both  sides  called  treason,  had  its 
uses,  and  gained  for  us  a  national  character, 
before  we  bad  a  national  existence.  The 
great  Lord  Chatham  did  not  hesitate,  while 
some  in  die  parliament-house  were  planning 
his  arrest,  to  speak  of  him  as  ^  one  who  was 
an  honour  not  to  England  only,  but  to  human 
namre ;"  and  the  manner  in  which  his  grate- 
ful countrymen  received  him,  showed  that 
there  were  few  here  who  did  not  justly  appre- 
ciate his  character  and  services. 


Immediately  after  his  return  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Congress,  then  sitting  in 
Philadelphia.  Though  he  seldom  addressed 
that  body,  he  was  one  of  its  most  efiicient 
membera,  serving  constantly  on  its  important 
committees.  After  signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  he  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  and  placing  his 
property  at  the  disposal  of  Congress,  he  de- 
parted for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  near  the 
close  of  December,  1776. 

He  was  not  at  first  formally  received  by  the 
court,  but  the  French  people  welcomed  him 
with  more  than  even  their  characteristic  en- 
thusiasm. Portraits  of  the  venerable  old  man, 
who  joined,  it  was  said,  the  demeanour  of 
Phocion  to  the  spirit  of  Socrates,  were  every- 
where to  be  seen,  with  Turgot*s  sublime  in- 
scription, 

**Eriptut  cmlofulmtnt  aceptrumque  tfrnnni*  ;** 

busts  and  prints  of  him  were  multiplied  and 
sold  in  extraordinary  numbera ;  his  head  was 
represented  on  medalions  set  in  snuff-boxes, 
or  worn  by  both  sexes  in  rings,  brooches,  and 
other  ornaments;  the  most  eminent  persons 
thronged  his  house  at  Passy,  and  crowds  in 
the  streets  greeted  him  with  acclamations 
when  he  appeared  in  the  city.  The  aged 
Voltaire,  who,  after  having  received  the  ho- 
mage of  one  generation,  reappeared,  with  a 
new  tragedy,  in  the  midst  of  another,  to  be 
crowned  with  chaplets  by  posterity,  was  then 
in  Paris,  and  when  they  met,  though  he  had 
long  ceased  to  speak  our  language,  he  made 
die  attempt,  and  failing,  added,  *'  Je  n'ai  pii 
resister  au  desir  de  perier  un  moment  la  langue 
de  Franklin."  The  philosopher  presented 
his  grandson,  and  asked  a  blessing :  *'  God 
and  Liberty,"  said  the  poet,  **  is  the  only  one 
fitting  for  Franklin's  children."  The  great 
men  met  again,  says  Lord  Brougham,  at  a 
public  sitting  of  die  Academy,  and  when 
diey  took  dieir  places,  side  by  side,  and 
shook  hands  together,  a  burat  of  applause 
involuntarily  rose  from  the  whole  assembly. 
After  diis  picture  it  is  needless  to  detail  the 
story  of  his  negotiations  with  the  court.  «*  His 
virtues  and  his  renown,*'  observes  the  his- 
torian Lacretelle,  *' negotiated  for  him,  and 
before  the  second  year  of  his  mission  had 
expired,  no  one  conceived  it  possible  to  refuse 
fleets  and  an  army  to  the  compatriots  of 
Franklin." 
When  he  had  signed  the  treatf  of  allisnoe 
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with  Fmnce,  and  the  definitiTe  treatf  of  p«aoe 
with  Great  Britain,  he  reqaeated  permiaaion 
to  retire  from  the  public  aerrice,  in  which  he 
had  now  paaaed  more  than  half  a  eentoiy. 
But  it  waa  still  three  yeara  before  Congfresa 
could  be  induced  to  appoint  hia  aucceaaor. 
Hia  laat  official  act  in  Europe  waa  the  aid- 
ing of  the  treaty  with  Pruaaia,  containing  hia 
philanthropic  article  againat  privateering  and 
for  the  protection  of  private  property  in  time 
of  war.  ^Tbe  emperor  of  Austria  had  invited 
him  to  visit  Viennat  but  he  waa  too  feeble. 
The  queen's  litter  waa  kindly  offered  him  for 
his  journey  to  Havre,  where  he  arrived  in  aix 
days  after  leaving  Paasy;  and  on  the  four- 
teenth of  September*  1785,  when  he  waa  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  hia  age,  he  landed  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  stood 
sixty-three  yeare  before,  a  poor  and  friend- 
less youth.  Now  he  waa  greeted  with  the 
acclamations  of  an  admiring  people,  with  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  diacharge  of  artillery— - 
one  of  the  proudeat  triumphs  in  history,  won 
without  an  act  of  violence  or  crime. 

For  three  yeara  he  was  president  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  in  1787  he  sat  with  Waahing- 
ton  and  Hamilton  in  the  federal  convention 
which  gave  his  countrymen  the  freest  of  con- 
stitutions. He  had  lived  long ;  he  had  learned 
that  **  God  governs  in  the  affaire  of  men,"  he 
said,  in  one  of  hia  brief  speeches,  in  which  he 
proposed  that  the  convention  in  daily  prayere 
ahould  seek  His  guidance  and  protection.  The 
last  year  of  his  presidency  ended  in  October, 
1 788,  and  after  that  time,  though  he  waa  often 
consulted  on  public  affaire,  he  held  no  office 
in  the  government 

He  resided  in  Philadelphia,  with  his  daugh- 
ter and  grandchildren,  in  such  dignified  repose 
as  became  a  philosopher  and  sage,  until  the 
seventeenth  of  April,  1790,  when  he  died. 
*^  Benjamin  and  Deborah  Franklin,  1790,*^  is 
the  simple  and  only  inscription  upon  the  plain 
marble  under  which,  with  the  partner  of  hia 
youth  and  middle  age,  he  ia  aleeping.  No  co- 
lumn haa  been  raised  to  him.    None  is  needed. 

The  news  of  his  death  reached  Paria,  and 
Mirabeau  announced  in  the  General  Asaembly 
that  **  the  genius  which  had  freed  America  and 
poured  a  flood  of  light  over  Europe,  had  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Divinity."  "Everywhwe," 
to  use  the  language  of  Rochefoucauld,  '*  he  waa 
the  object  of  the  regrets,  as  he  had  been  of  the 
admiration  of  the  friends  of  liber^." 


In  all  Mspeeta  Fnuiklin's  ehaiacter  waa  ra- 
maricable.  Tlie  acuteneea,  solidity  and  prao- 
ticalneaa  of  hia  undentaading  are  not  more 
striking^  than  hia  happy  tamper.  Whether 
aaaailed  to  hia  face  by  a  brutal  Wedderfonm, 
or  covertly  slandered  by  an  enviojis  and  feeble 
Ixard;  made  the  idol  of  a  fnvolona  court,  or 
greeted  with  aoclamatlona  by  an  asaembly  of 
academicians ;  he  maintained  the  same  unva- 
lying  aeranitf .  He  would  have  been  more  or 
less  than  man  if  insensible  of  his  aucceaaea 
and  celebrity,  but  he  waa  not  more  humble 
when  trundling  paper  on  a  wheelbaiTow  through 
the  streets,  than  when  atanding,  the  obaerved 
of  all  obaervera,  in  the  preaence  of  kinga; 
when  chronicling  the  results  of  everyday  ex- 
perience, than  when  unfolding  the  profound- 
eat  m3rateriea  of  nature ;  when  reconciling  the 
differencea  of  hia  ahop-matea,  than  when  mak- 
ing treaties  between  belligerent  empires. 

Hia  moral  writinga  have  had  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  American 
people.  Tliey  are  eminently  diatinguiahed 
for  what  ia  called  common  aense.  Their 
tone  ia  rather  below  than  above  that  of  most 
aimilar  compositions.  His  ideal  of  utility  is 
too  humble.  Hia  virtue  is  the  doing  good  to 
mankind,  not  for  its  own  avreetoess,  but  that 
th^  may  do  good  to  us.  Yet  the  sort  of  pex^ 
sons  he  addressed,  in  the  essaya  of ''  Richard 
Saundere"  and  in  much  of  hia  familiar  cone- 
Bpondence,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Nothing 
could  be  better  auited  to  their  underetandings 
and  conditiona* 

Franklin's  style  is  in  all  respects  admirable. 
That  of  hia  acientific  papen,  in  aimplicity, 
deameaa,  preciaion  and  condensation  ia  un- 
paralleled. Discarding  die  aymbola  of  geo- 
metry, and  indeed  all  technical  language,  he 
succeeded  in  preaenting  the  most  difficult 
problems  and  abatruae  apeculations  in  the 
ahortaat  apace,  and  ao  perepicuously  that  a 
child  could  perfectly  underatand  them.  That 
of  hia  lettera  and  essaya  ia  various,  but  al  waya 
excellent  It  ia  much  better  than  Addiaon'a, 
of  wh(»n  he  haa  abaurdly  been  called  a  copy- 
ist, because  he  mentions  aa  one  of  his  boyish 
eiq>eriments  an  attempt  to  write  in  the  manner 
t>f  the  Spectator.  It  ia  more  concise  and  point- 
ed, clear  and  forcible,  and  haa  quite  as  much 
wit  and  humour,  eaae  and  elegance.  Bowditch 
might  aa  well  be  called  an  imitator  of  DaboU 
because  he  once  worked  out  some  of  the  pro- 
positions of  that  &mouB  arithmetician. 
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THE  WAY  TO  WEALTH. 

CovBTBOUs  Rbadbb,  I  hftve  heaid,  that  no- 
thing gives  an  aathor  ao  great  pleascire  as  to  find 
his  works  raqwctfiiUy  quoted  by  others.  Judge, 
taen,  how  much  I  moat  have  heen  gratified  by  an 
incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  I  stopped 
my  hone  lately,  where  a  great  number  of  people 
were  eoUecCed  at  an  auction  of  merchants'  goods. 
The  hoar  of  the  sale  not  being  come,  they  were 
conversing  on  the  badness  of  the  times ;  and  one 
of  the  company  called  to  a  plain,  dean,  old  man, 
with  white  locks,  «  Ptay,  Father  Abraham,  what 
think  you  of  the  times?  Will  not  these  heavy 
taxes  quite  ruin  the  country  1  How  shall  we 
ever  be  ahie  to  pay  them?  What  would  you 
advise  ua  to  ?"  Father  Ahnham  stood  up  and 
replied,  **  If  you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will 
give  it  you  in  short;  for  A  word  to  the  wise  it 
MOHgh,  as  Poor  Richard  aays.*'  They  joined  in 
dewing  him  to  speak  his  mind,  u.id  gathering 
round  him,  he  proceeded  as  follows. 

**  Friends,"  said  he,  **  the  taxes  are  indeed  very 
heavy,  and,  if  duMe  laid  on  by  the  government 
were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more 
easily  discharge  them ;  but  we  have  many  others, 
and  much  more  giievous  to  some  of  us.  We  sre 
taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness,  three  times 
as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by 
our  folly ;  and  from  these  taxes  the  commission- 
ers cannot  ease  or  deliver  us,  by  allowing  an 
abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  ad- 
vice, and  something  may  be  done  for  us;  God 
kdpi  them  that  help  thenutka,  as  Poor  Richard 
says. 

«I.  It  would  be  diougfat  a  hard  government, 
that  ahould  tax  its  people  one-tenth  part  of  their 
time,  to  be  employed  in  its  service ;  but  idleness 
taxes  many  of  us  much  more ;  sloth,  by  bringing  on 
diseases,  absolutely  shortens  life.  Sfo<A,  like  mm/, 
eongumes  fagter  than  labour  weart ;  uhile  the  uted 
key  it  ahoayt  hright,  as  Poor  Richard  says.  But 
dott  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  equander  time^for 
that  is  the  ein^  Hfe  it  made  of^  as  Poor  Richard 
says.  How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we 
q)end  in  sleep,  forgetting,  that  The  tlerping  fox 
eatekes  no  poultry,  and  that  There  wiU  be  tluping 
oiOH^  m  ike  grave^  as  Poor  Richard  says. 
.  «  If  time  be  of  all  fiUagy  the  mott  preciout^  wart- 
ing  time  mutt  be,  as  Poor  Richard  says,  the  greatett 
prodigah/y ;  since,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  Lott 
time  it  never  found  again  ;  and  what  we  call  time 
enough,  aboayi  provu  Utile  enoughs  Let  us  then 
up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  die  purpose;  so  by 
diligenoe  shall  we  do  more  with  less  perplexity. 
Sloth  makm  all  tkie^gt  difieuit,  bui  indutry  all 
eaty;  and  He  thai  rittth  lau  must  trot  all  day,  and 
thatt  tearee  overtake  hit  butinett  at  night ;  while 
Lazinem  travdt  m  tUmAy,  that  Poverty  toon  over* 
taket  kbni  Drive  thy  butinett,  kt  not  that  drive 
thee;  and  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rite,  maktt  a 
moM  keakky,  weakky,  and  wise,  as  Poor  Richard 
says. 

••  80  what  rignifiea  wishing  and  hopmg  for  bet- 
ter times  T     We  may  make  these  times  better,  if 


we  bestir  ourselves  Industry  need  not  teish,  and 
he  tliot  lives  vpon  hopes  will  die  fisting.  There 
are  no  gains  trithcut  pains ;  then  hclpt  handt,  for 
I  have  no  lands ;  or,  if  I  have,  they  are  smartly 
taxed.  He  that  hath  a  trade  hath  an  estate ;  and 
he  that  hath  a  calling,  hath  an  qffire  of  profit  and 
honour,  as  Poor  Richard  sayi ;  but  then  the  trade 
must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  followed,  or 
neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to 
pay  our  taxes.  If  we  are  industrious,  we  shall 
never  starve ;  £or,  jit  tJu  working  man* 9  hou»e  Aun- 
ger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter.  Nor  will  the 
bailiff  or  the  constable  enter,  for  Industry  pays 
debtSfWhUe  despair  inereaseth  them.  What  though 
you  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  rela- 
tion left  yon  a  legacy,  Diligence  it  the  mother  of 
good  luck,  and  God  givet  all  things  to  industry. 
Then  plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you 
shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep.  Work  while  it 
is  called  to-day,  for  you  know  not  how  much  you 
may  be  hindered  to-monrow.  One  to-day  is  worth 
two  to-morrows,  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  further, 
lievn  leave  thai  till  to-morrow,  which  you  can  do 
to^ay.  If  you  were  a  servant,  would  you  not  be 
ashamed  that  a  good  master  should  catch  you  idle  ? 
Are  you  then  your  own  master?  Be  ashamed 
to  catch  yourself  idle,  when  there  is  so  much  to 
be  done  for  yourself,  your  fiunily,  your  country, 
and  your  king.  Handle  your  tools  without  mit- 
tens ;  remember,  that  The  cat  in  gloves  catches  no 
mice,  as  Poor  Richard  says.  It  is  true  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  and  perhaps  yon  are  weak- 
handed  ;  but  stick  to  it  steadily,  and  you  will  see 
great  eliects;  for  Constant  dropping  weart  away 
stones;  and  Ty  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse 
ate  in  two  the  cable ;  and  Little  strokes  fell  great  . 
oaks, 

•<  Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  <  Must  a 
man  afford  himself  no  leisure  ?'  I  wUl  tell  thee, 
my  friend,  what  Poor  Richard  eays :  Employ  thy 
time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  Imure  ;  and,  since 
thou  art  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away  an 
hour.  Leisure  is  time  for  doing  something  useful ; 
this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the 
lazy  man  never;  for  ji  life  of  kisure  and  a  hfe  of 
laziruss  are  two  things.  Many,  without  labour, 
would  live  by  their  unts  only,  but  they  break  for 
want  of  stock;  whereas,  industry  gives  comfort, 
and  plenty,  and  respect  Fly  pleasures,  and  they 
unll  follow  you.  The  diligent  spinner  has  a  large 
shift ;  and  now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a  cow,  every" 
body  bids  me  good  morrow, 

•*  n.  But  with  our  industiy  we  must  likewise 
be  steady,  aettled,  and  carefid,  and  oversee  our 
own  affiira,  with  our  own  eyea,  and  not  trust  too 
much  to  others ;  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 

/  never  tow  en  o/fe'  rtmevtd  tree, 
Jfor  fet  an  i^-reuoved  famUy, 
That  tkrwe  so  well  as  tkoee  tket  settled  he. 

And  again.  Three  removes  eare  as  bad  at  a  fire, 
and  again,  Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  thop  will  keep 
thee;  and  again.  If  you  would  ham  your  butinett 
done,  go;  if  not,  tend.    And  again, 

B$  that  »f  the  flougk  ueuli  artve,  H 

Bimeelf  must  atker  hoU  er  drive  l| 
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And  again,  The  eye  of  a  matter  wUl  do  more  work 
than  both  his  hands  ;  and  again,  Want  of  care  does 
us  more  damage  than  tnmt  of  knowledge  ;  and  again, 
Not  to  oversee  workmenj  is  to  leave  them  your  purse 
open.  Trusting  too  much  to  others'  care  is  the 
ruin  of  many ;  for  Jn  the  affairs  of  this  world  men 
are  saved j  not  by  faith,  butlnfthe  want  of  it;  but  a 
man's  own  care  lb  profitable ;  for,  If  you  would  have 
a  faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you  Uke,  serve  your' 
self  A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief ;  for 
want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost;  for  %ioant  of  a 
shoe  the  horu  was  lost;  and  for  want  of  a  horse 
the  rider  was  lost,  being  overtaken  and  slam  by  the 
enemy ;  all  for  ujant  of  a  little  care  about  a  horst- 
shoe  nail 

«III.  So  much  for  industry,  my  fiienda,  and 
attention  to  one's  own  business ;  but  to  these  we 
must  add  firugality,  if  we  would  make  our  industry 
more  certainly  successfuL  A  man  may,  if  he 
knows  not  how  to  save  as  he  gets,  keep  his  nose 
all  his  life  to  the  grindstone,  and  die  not  worth  a 
groat  at  last    A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  wiU ;  and 

Many  estattsare  spent  in  the  gettinf, 

Since  vomen  for  tea  forteek  spinning  and  knitting. 

And  men  for  punch  forsook  hewing  and  splitting. 

Jf  you  would  he  wealthy,  think  of  saving  as  well  as 
of  getting.  The  Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich, 
because  her  outgoes  are  greater  than  her  incomes. 

**  Away  then  with  your  expensive  follies,  and 
you  will  not  then  have  so  much  cause  to  complain 
of  hard  times,  heavy  taies,  and  chargeable  fami- 
lies; for 

Women  and  wine,  gams  and  deceit, 

Make  the  vealth  small  and  the  want  great. 

And  further,  What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring 
up  two  children.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a 
little  tea,  or  a  Uttle  punch  now  and  then,  diet  a 
little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little 
entertainment  now  and  then,  can  be  no  great 
matter;  but  "remember,  Many  a  Httle  makes  a 
mickle.  Beware  of  little  expenses ;  A  smaU  leak 
wHl  sink  a  great  ship,  as  Poor  Bichard  says ;  and 
again,  Who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars  prove ;  and 
moreover.  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat 
them, 

«  Here  you  are  all  got  together  at  this  sale  of 
fineries  and  knick-knacks.  You  call  them  goods; 
but,  if  you  do  not  take  care,  they  will  prove  evils 
to  some  of  you.  You  expect  they  will  be  sold 
cheap,  and  perhaps  they  may  for  less  than  they 
cost ;  but,  if  you  have  no  occasion  for  them,  they 
must  be  dear  to  you.  Remember  what  Poor 
Richard  says :  Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and 
ere  long  thou  shall  sell  thy  necessaries.  And  again, 
At  a  great  pennyworth  pause  a  while.  He  means, 
that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent  only,  and 
not  real;  or  the  bargain,  by^ straitening  thee  in 
thy  business,  may  do  thee  more  harm  than  good. 
For  in  another  place  he  says,  Many  have  been 
ruined  by  buying  good  pennyuKfrths,  Again,  It  is 
foolish  to  lay  out  money  im  tf/pur chase  of  repentance  ; 
and  yet- this  folly  is  practised  every  day  at  auo- 
tious,  for  want  of  minding  4he  Almanac.  Many 
a  one,  for  the  sake  of  finery  on  the  back,  have 


gone  with  a  hungry  belly  and  half-starved  theb 
families.  Silks  and  satins,  scarlet  and  velvets,  put 
out  the  kitchen  fire,  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

«  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  life ;  they  can 
scarcely  be  called  the  conveniences ;  and  yet,  only 
because  they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  to  have 
them !  By  these,  and  other  extravagances,  the 
genteel  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  forced  to  bor- 
row of  those  whom  they  formerly  despised,  but 
who,  through  industry  and  frugality,  have  main- 
tained their  standing;  in  which  case  it  appears 
plainly,  that  A  ploughman  on  Ids  legs  is  higher  than 
a  gentleman  on  his  knees,  as  Poor  Richard  says. 
Perhaps  they  have  had  a  small  estate  left  them, 
which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of;  they  think. 
It  is  day,  and  wUl  never  be  night;  that  a  little  to 
be  spent  out  of  so  much  is  not  worth  minding ; 
but  Always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub,  and  never 
putting  in,  soon  comes  to  the  bottom,  as  Poor 
Richani  says;  and  then,  When  the  well  is  dry, 
they  know  the  worth  of  water.  But  this  they 
might  have  known  before,  if  they  had  taken  his 
advice.  If  you  would  know  the  value  of  money,  go 
and  try  to  borrow  some  ;  for  he  that  goes  a  borrowing 
goes  a  sorrowing,  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  in- 
deed so  does  he  that  lends  to  such  people,  when 
he  goes  to  get  it  in  again.  Poor  Dick  fiuther 
advises  and  says,  * 

Fond  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a  very  curse  ; 
Ere  fancy  you  etmault,  consult  your  purse. 

And  again,  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  Want, 
and  a  great  deal  more  saticy.  When  you  have 
bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more, 
that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a  piece ;  but 
Poor  Dick  says,  //  is  easier  to  suppress  the  first 
desire,  than  to  satisfy  aU  that  follow  it.  And  it  is 
as  truly  foUj^  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as  for 
the  frog  to  swell  in  order  to  equal  the  ox. 

Vessels  large  may  venture  uutre, 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore. 

It  IS,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished ;  for  as  Poor 
Richard  says.  Pride  thcU  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on 
contempt.  Pride  breakfasted  vnth  Plenty,  dined 
with  Poverty,  and  supped  with  Infamy.  And,  after 
all,  of  what  use  is  this  pride  of  appearance,  for 
which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is  suflered ! 
It  cannot  promote  health, nor  ease  pain;  it  makes 
no  increase  of  merit  in  the  person ;  it  creates 
envy ;  it  hastens  misfortune. 

"  But  what  madness  must  it  be  to  run  in  debt 
for  these  superfluities  1  We  are  ofiered,  by  the 
terms  of  this  sale,  six  months'  credit ;  and  that, 
perhaps,  has  induced  some  of  us  to  attend  it,  be- 
cause we  cannot  spare  the  ready  money,  and  hope 
now  to  be  fine  without  it  But,  ah!  think  what 
you  do  when  you  run  in  debt;  you  give  to  an- 
other power  over  your  liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay 
at  the  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see  your  cre- 
ditor; you  will  be  in  fear  when  you  speak  to  him; 
you  will  make  poor,  pitiful,  sneaking  excuses,  tnd, 
by  degrees',  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and  sink 
into  base,  downright  lying;  for  The  second  vice  it 
ly^f  the  first  is  running  in  debt,  as  Poor  Richard 
says;  and  again,  to  the  same  .purpose,  Lying  ridet 
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upon  Debt*t  back ;  whereas  ft  fiee-bom  English- 
maii  ought  not  to  be  aahamecl  nor  afraid  to  aee  or 
qieak  to  any  man  living.  But  poreitj  often  de- 
prives a  man  of  ail  spirit  and  virtue.  It  u  hard 
for  an  empty  bag  to  Mtcmd  upright* 

«  What  would  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  of 
that  government,  who  should  isnie  an  edict  for- 
bidding yon  to  dress  like  a  gentleman  or  gentle- 
woman, on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  lervitude? 
Would  you  not  say  that  you  were  free,  have  a 
right  to  dress  as  yon  please,  and  that  such  an 
edict  would  be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and 
such  a  government  tjrrannical  1  And  yet  you  are 
about  to  put  yourself  under  such  tyraimy,  when 
you  run  in  debt  for  such  dress !  Your  creditor 
has  authority,  at  his  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of 
your  liberty,  by  confimng  you  in  jail  till  you  shall 
be  able  to  pay  him.  When  you  have  got  your 
bargain,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  pay- 
ment ;  but,  as  Poor  Richard  says.  Creditors  have 
better  memories  than  debtors  ;  crvHtors  are  a  super- 
stitious  seetf  great  observers  of  set  days  and  times. 
The  day  comes  round  before  you  are  aware,  and 
the  demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared  to 
aatiflfy  it ;  or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the 
terai,  which  at  first  seemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  les- 
sens, appear  extremely  short  Time  will  seem  to 
have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his 
dumlders.  Those  have  a  short  Lent,  who  owe  mo^ 
ney  to  be  paid  at  Easter.  At  present,  perhaps, 
you  may  think  yourselves  in  thriving  draim- 
6tances,and  that  you  can  bear  a  little  extravagance 
without  injury ;  but 

F»r  age  ami  wrntt  tave  tehile  you  way ,' 
M'o  morning  ««n  lasts  a  uhole  day. 

Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever, 
while  you  live,  expense  is  coiii$tant  and  certain ; 
and  //  is  easier  to  build  two  chimney ^^  than  to  keep 
one  infwlf  as  Poor  Richard  says;  so.  Rather  go  to 
bed  supperless,  than  rise  in  debt. 

Get  wAoe  yau  enn,  end  »hat  you  get  held  ; 

'  Tie  the  stone  that  viU  tum  all  your  lead  into  gold. 

And,  when  you  have  got  the  Philosopher's  stone, 
sure  you  will  no  longer  complain  of  bad  times,  or 
the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes. 

« IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and 
wisdom ;  but,  after  all,  do  not  depend  too  much 
upon  your  own  industry,  and  fitigality,  and  pru- 
dence, though  excellent  things ;  for  they  may  all 
be  blasted,  without  the  blessing  of  Heaven ;  and, 
therefore,  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and  be  not 
uncharitable  to  those  ^at  at  present  seem  to  want 
it,  but  comfort  and  help  them.  Remember,  Job 
suflerod,  and  was  afterwards  prosperous. 

«  And  now,  to  conclude,  Experience  keeps  a  dear 
sekoel,  hut  foots  tpiU  team  in  no  other^  as  Poor 
Richard  says,  and  scarce  in  ^t;  for,  it  is  true, 
We  mijr  g*'>^  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct. 
However,  remember  this.  They  that  will  not  be 
founseSed,  cannot  be  helped ;  and  further,  that.  If 
you  will  not  hear  Reason,  she  wiU  surely  rap  your 
knueldes,  as  Poor  Richard  says." 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  haraiigiw. 
The  people  heard  it,  and  approved  the  doctrine; 
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and  immediately  practised  the  contraiy,  just  as  if 
it  had  been  a  common  sermon;  for  the  auction 
opened,  and  they  began  to  buy  extravagantly.  I 
found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly  studied  my 
Almanacs,  and  digested  all  I  had  dropped  on  thes) 
topics  during  the  course  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
frequent  mentioa  he  made  of  me  must  have  tired 
any  one  else ;  but  my  vanity  was  wonderfully  de- 
lighted with  it,  though  I  was  conscious  that  not  a 
tenth  part  of  the  wisd6m  was  my  own,  which 
he  ascribed  to  me,  but  rather  the  gleanings  that  I 
had  made  of  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
However,  I  resolved  to  be  the  better  for  the  echo 
of  it ;  and,  though  I  had  at  first  determined  to  buy 
stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away  resolved  to  wear 
my  old  one  a  Uttle  l<mger.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt 
do  the  same,  thy  profit  wilt  be  as  great  as  mine. 
I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve  thee, 
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MORALS  OF  CHESS. 

Platihci  at  cheas  is  the  most  ancient  and  most 
universal  game  known  among  men ;  for  its  origi- 
nal is  beyond  the  memory  <ft  history,  and  it  has, 
for  numberiesB  ages,  been  the  amusement  of  all 
the  civilised  nations  of  Asb,  the  Persians,  the  In- 
dians, and  the  Chinese.  Europe  has  had  it  above 
a  thousand  yean ;  the  Spaniards  have  spread  it 
over  their  part  of  America ;  and  it  has  lately  be- 
gun to  make  its  appearance  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  as  not  to  need  the 
view  of  gam  to  induce  engaging  in  it ;  and^tbence 
it  is  seldom  played  for  money.  Those,  therefore, 
who  have  leisure  for  such  diversions,  cannot  find 
one  that  is  more  innocent;  and  the  following 
piece,  written  with  a  view  to  correct  (among  a 
few  young  friends)  some  little  improprieties  in  the 
prectioe  of  it,  shows  at  the  same  time  that  it  may, 
in  its  effects  on  the  mind,  be  not  merely  innocent, 
but  advantageous,  to  the  vanquished  as  well  as 
the  victor. 

The  game  of  chess  is  not  merely  sn  idle  amuse- 
ment Several  very  valuable  qualities  of  the  mind, 
useful  in  the  course  of  human  life,  are  to  be  ac- 
quired or  strengthened  by  it,  so  as  to  become 
habits,  ready  on  all  occasions.  For  life  is  a  kind 
of  chess,  in  which  we  have  often  points  to  gain, 
and  competiton  or  adversaries  to  contend  with, 
and  in  which  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  good  and 
evil  events,  that  are  in  some  degree  the  effects  of 
prudence  or  the  want  of  it  By  playing  at  chess, 
then,  we  may  learn, 

I.  Foresight,  which  looks  a  little  into  futurity, 
and  considera  the  consequences  that  may  attend 
an  action ;  for  it  is  oontinually  occurring  to  the 
player,  « If  I  move  this  piece,  vriiat  will  be  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  new  situation  1  What  use  can  my 
adversary  make  of  it  to  annoy  me  1  What  other 
moves  can  I  make  to  support  it,  and  to  defend 
myself  from  his  attacks  t" 

n.  Circusntpeetionf  whidi  soiveys  tbr  whole 
»9  
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chessboard,  or  scene  of  action ;  the  relations  of  the 
several  pieces  and  situations,  the  dangers  they  are 
respectively  exposed  to,  the  several  possibilities  of 
their  aiding  each  other,  the  probabilities  that  the 
adversary  may  make  this  or  that  move,  and  attack 
this  or  the  other  piece,  and  what  different  means 
can  be  used  to  avoid  his  stroke,  or  torn  its  con- 
sequences against  him. 

III.  Caution,  not  to  make  our  moves  too  hastily. 
This  habit  is  best  acquired  by  observing  strictly 
the  laws  of  the  game ;  such  as,  « If  you  touch  a 
piece,  you  must  move  it  somewhere ;  if  you  set 
it  down,  you  must  let  it  stand ;"  and  it  is  there- 
fore best  that  these  rules  should  be  observed,  as 
the  game  thereby  becomes  more  the  image  of  hu- 
man life,  and  particularly  of  war;  in  which,  if  you 
have  incautiously  put  yourself  into  a  bad  and 
dangerous  position,  you  cannot  obtain  your  ene- 
my's leave  to  withdraw  your  troops,  and  place 
t!iom  more  securely,  but  you  must  abide  all  the 
Cdnsequences  of  your  rashness. 

And,  lastly,  we  learn  by  chess  the  habit  of  fio£ 
being  dWouraged  bypre$ent  appearances  in  the  state 
of  our  affairgf  the  habit  of  hoping  for  a  favourable 
change,  and  that  of  persevering  in  the  search  of 
resourctB,  The  game  is  so  full  of  events,  there  is 
such  a  variety  of  turns  in  it,  the  fortune  of  it  is 
so  subject  to  sudden  vicissitudes,  and  one  so  fre- 
quently, after  long  contemplation,  discovers  the 
means  of  extricating  one's  self  from  a  supposed 
insurmountable  difficulty,  that  one  is  encouraged 
to  continue  the  contest  to  the  last,  in  hopes  of  vic- 
tory by  our  own  skill,  or  at  least  of  getting  a  stale 
m-ite,  by  the  negligence  of  our  adversary.  And 
whoever  considers,  what  in  chess  he  often  sees 
instances  of,  that  particular  pieces  of  success  are 
apt  to  produce  presumption,  and  its  consequent 
inattention,  by  which  the  losses  may  be  recovered, 
will  learn  not  to  be  too  much  discouraged  by  the 
present  success  of  his  adversary,  nor  to  despair  of 
final  good  fortune  upon  every  littie  check  be  re- 
ceives in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

That  we  may  therefore  be  induced  more  fre- 
quently to  choose  this  beneficial  amusement,  in 
preference  to  others  which  are  not  attended  with 
the  same  advantages,  every  circumstance  which 
may  increase  the  pleasures  of  it  should  be  re- 
garded ;  and  every  action  or  word  that  is  unfiiir, 
disrespectful,  or  that  in  any  way  may  give  uneasi- 
ness, should  be  avoided,  as  contrary  to  the  imme- 
diate intention  of  both  the  players,  which  is  to 
pa^ts  the  time  agreeably. 

Therefore,  first,  if  it  is  agreed  to  play  according 
to  the  strict  rules,  then  those  ruJefl  ore  to  be 
exactly  observed  by  both  parties,  and  should  not 
be  insisted  on  for  one  side,  while  deviated  from 
by  the  other,  for  this  is  not  equitable. 

Secondly,  if  it  is  agreed  not  to  observe  the  rules 
exactly,  but  one  party  demands  indulgences,  he 
should  then  be  as  willing  to  allow  them  to  the 
oth  T. 

Thirdly,  no  ialsf*  move  should  ever  be  made  to 
extricate  vourself  out  of  difficulty,  or  to  gain  an 
advantage.  There  can  be  no  pleasure  in  playing 
with  a  person  onoe  detected  in  such  unfair  practice. 


Fourthly,  if  your  adversary  ia  Ibng  in  glaying, 
you  ought  not  to  hurry  him,  or  express  any  un- 
easiness at  his  delay.  You  should  not  sing,  nor 
whistie,  nor  look  at  your  watch,  nor  take  up  a 
book  to  read,  nor  make  a  tapping  with  yonr  lieet 
on  the  floor,  or  with  your  fingers  on  the  table,  nof 
do  any  £hing  that  may  disturb  his  attention.  For 
all  these  things  displease ;  and  they  do  not  show 
your  skill  in  playing,  but  your  craftiness  or  your 
rudeness. 

Fifthly,  you  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  amuse 
and  deceive  your  adversary,  by  pretending  to  have 
made  bad  moves,  and  saying,  that  you  have  now 
lost  the  game,  in  order  to  make  him  secure  and 
careless,  and  inattentive  to  your  schemes ;  for  this 
is  firaud  and  deceit,  not  skill  in  the  game. 

Sixthly,  you  must  not,  when  you  have  gained 
a  victory,  use  any  triumphing  or  insulting  expres- 
sion, nor  show  too  much  pleasure ;  but  endeavour 
to  console  your  adversary,  and  make  him  less  dis- 
satisfied with  himself,  by  every  kind  of  civil  ex- 
pression that  may  be  used  with  truth,  such  as, 
<<  You  understand  the  game  better  than  I,  but  you 
are  a  little  inattentive ;"  or,  «  You  play  too  fast ;" 
or,  "  You  had  the  best  of  the  game,  but  something 
happened  to  divert  your  thoughts,  and  that  turned 
it  in  my  favour.'' 

Seventhly,  if  you  are  a  spectator  while  others 
play,  observe  the  most  perfect  silence.  For,  if 
you  give  advice,  you  ofiend  both  parties,  him 
against  whom  you  give  it,  because  it  may  cause 
the  loss  of  his  game,  him  in  whose  favour  you 
may  give  it,  because,  though  it  be  good,  and  he 
follows  it,  he  loses  the  pleasure  he  might  have 
had.  If  you  had  permitted  him  to  think  until  it 
had  occurred  to  himself.  Even  after  a  move  or 
moves,  you  must  not,  by  replacing  the  pieces, 
show  how  they  might  have  been  placed  better ; 
for  that  displeases,  and  may  occasion  disputes  and 
doubts  about  their  true  situation.  All  talking  to 
the  players  lessens  or  diverts  their  attention,  and 
is  therefore  unpleasing*  Nor  should  you  give 
the  least  hint  to  either  party,  by  any  kind  of  noise 
or  motion.  If  you  do,  you  are  unworthy  to  be  a 
spectator.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  exercise  or 
show  your  judgment,  do  it  in  playing  your  own 
game,  when  you  have  an  opportunity,  not  in  cri- 
ticising, or  meddling  with,  or  counselling  the  play 
of  others. 

Lastiy,  if  the  game  is  not  to  be  played  rigor- 
ously, according  to  the  rules  above  mentioned, 
then  moderate  your  desire  of  victory  over  your 
adversary,  and  be  pleased  with  one  over  your8el£ 
Snatch  not  eagerly  at  every  advantage  ofiered  by 
his  unskilfulness  or  inattention ;  but  point  out  to 
him  kindly,  that  by  such  a  move  he  places  or 
leaves  a  piece  in  danger  and  unsupported;  that 
by  another  he  will  put  his  king  in  a  perilous  situa- 
tion, 6lc  By  this  generous  civility  (so  oppodte 
to  the  unfairness  above  forbidden)  you  may,  in- 
deed, happen  to  lose  the  game  to  your  opponent ; 
but  you  will  win,  what  is  better,  his  esteem,  lus 
respect,  and  his  affection,  together  with  the 
silent  approbation  and  good-will  of  impartial 
spectators. 
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DIALOGUE  WITH  THE  GOUT. 

Midnight,  M  Oetobcr,  ITM. 

Frafikliru  Eh!  Oh!  Eh!  What  have  I  done 
to  merit  these  cruel  suflferingBt 

Gout,  Manj  things ;  you  haye  ate  ai^  drank 
too  fieely,  and  too  much  indulged  those  legs  of 
youn  in  their  inddenoe. 

Franklin,     Who  is  it  that  accuses  mo  1 

Gout,    It  is  I,  even  I,  the  Gout 

Franklin,    What !  my  enemy  in  peifloik  t 

Gout.     No,  not  your  enemy. 

Franklin,  I  repeat  it — my  enemy;  for  you 
would  not  only  torment  my  hody  to  death,  but 
rain  my  good  name ;  you  reproach  me  as  a  glut- 
ton and  a  tippler;  now  all  the  world  that  knows 
me,  will  allow  that  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

GoMt,  The  world  may  think  as  it  pleases;  it  is 
always  very  complaisant  to  itself,  and  sometimes 
to  its  friends;  but  I  very  well  know  that  the  quan- 
tity of  kieat  and  drink  proper  for  a  man,  who  takes 
a  reasonable  degree  of  exercise,  would  be  too 
much  for  another,  who  never  takes  any. 

Franklin,  I  take — Eh !  Oh ! — as  much  exer- 
cise— Eh ! — as  I  can.  Madam  Gout  You  know 
my  sedentary  state,  and  on  that  account,  it  would 
seem.  Madam  Gout,  as  if  you  might  spare  me  a 
little,  seeing  it  is  not  altogether  my  own  &ult 

Gout.  Xol  a  jot ;  your  rhetoric  and  your  po- 
liteness arc  thrown  away;  your  apology  avails 
nothing.  If  youi  situation  in  life  is  a  sedentary 
one,  your  amusements,  your  recreations,  at  least, 
should  bo  active.  You  ought  to  walk  or  ride ;  or, 
if  the  weather  prevents  that,  play  at  billiards.  But 
kt  us  examine  your  course  of  life.  While  the 
mornings  are  long,  and  you  have  leisure  to  go 
abroad,  what  do  you  do  t  Why,  instead  of  gain- 
ing an  appetite  for  breakfast,  by  salutary  exercise, 
you  amuse  yourself  with  books,  pamphlets,  or 
newspapers,  which  commonly  are  not  worth  the 
reading.  Yet  you  eat  an  inordinate  breakfast, 
four  dishes  of  tea,  with  cream,  and  one  or  two 
buttered  toasts,  with  slices  of  hung  beef,  which  I 
fiuicy  are  not  things  the  most  easily  digested. 
Immediately  afterward  you  sit  down  to  write  at 
your  desk,  or  converse  with  persons  who  apply  to 
you  on  business.  Thus  the  time  passes  till  one, 
without  any  kind  of  bodily  exercise.  But  all  this 
I  could  pardon,  in  regard,  as  you  say,  to  your 
sedentary  condition.  But  what  is  your  practice 
after  dinner^  Walking  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  those  frionds  with  whom  you  have  dined, 
would  be  the  choice  of  men  of  sense ;  yours  is  to 
be  fixed  down  to  chess,  where  you  axe  found  en- 
gaged for  two  or  three  hours !  This  is  your  per- 
petual recreation,  which  is  the  least  eligible  of  any 
for  a  sedentary  man,  because,  instead  of  accelerat- 
ing tile  motion  of  the  fluids,  the  rigid  attention  it 
requires  helps  to  retard  the  circulation  and  obstruct 
internal  secretions.  Wrapt  in  the  speculations  of 
thU  wretched  game,  you  destroy  your  constitution. 
What  can  be  expected  firom  such  a  course  of  liv- 
ingt  but  a  body  replete  with  stagnant  humors, 
ready  to  fiUl  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of  dangerous  mala- 


dies, if  I,  the  Gout,  did  not  occasionally  bring  you 
relief  by  agitating  those  humors,  and  so  purifying 
or  dissipating  them  ?  If  it  was  in  some  nook  or 
alley  in  Paris,  deprived  of  walks,  that  you  played 
awhUe  at  chess  afier  dinner,  this  might  be  excusable ; 
but  the  same  taste  prevails  with  you  in  Passy, 
AuteuU,  Montmartre,  or  Sanoy,  places  where  there 
are  the  finest  gardens  and  walks,  a  pure  air,  beau- 
tiful women,  and  most  agreeable  and  instructive 
conversation;  all  of  which  you  might  enjoy  by 
frequenting  the  walks.  But  these  are  rejected  for 
this  abominable  game  of  chess.  Fie,  then,  Mr. 
Franklin!  But  amidst  my  instructions,  I  had 
almost  forgot  to  administer  my  wholesome  correc- 
tions ;  so  take  that  twinge, — and  that 

Franklin.  Oh!  Eh!  Oh!  Ohhh!  As  much 
instruction  as  you  please,  Madam  Gout,  and  as 
many  reproaches ;  but  pray.  Madam,  a  truce  with 
your  corrections ! 

Chut.  No,  sir,  no, — I  will  not  abate  a  particle 
of  what  is  so  much  for  your  good,— ^therefore — 

Franklin,  Oh !  Ehhh !— It  is  not  fair  to  say  I 
take  no  exercise,  when  I  do  very  often,  going  out 
to  dine  and  returning  in  my  carriage. 

Gout,  That,  of  all  imaginable  exercises,  is  the 
most  slight  and  insignificant,  if  you  allude  to  the 
motion  of  a  carriage  suspended  on  springs.  By 
observing  the  degree  of  heat  obtained  by  different 
kinds  of  motion,  wo  may  form  an  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  exercise  given  by  each.  Thus,  for' 
example,  if  you  turn  out  to  walk  in  winter  with 
cold  feet,  in  an  hour's  time  you  will  be  in  a  glow 
all  over ;  ride  on  horseback,  the  same  elTect  will 
scarcely  be  perceived  by  four  hours'  round  trotting; 
but  if  you  loll  in  a  carriage,  such  as  you  have 
mentioned,  you  may  travel  all  day,  and  gladly 
enter  the  last  inn  to  warm  your  feet  by  a  fire. 
Flatter  yourself  then  no  longer,  that  half  an  hour's 
airing  in  your  carriage  deserves  the  name  of  exer- 
cise. Providence  has  appointed  few  to  roll  in 
carriages,  while  he  has  given  to  all  a  pair  of  legs, 
which  are  machines  infinitely  more  commodious 
and  serviceable.  Be  grateful,  then,  and  make  a 
proper  use  of  yours.  Would  you  know  how  they 
forward  the  circulation  of  your  fluids,  in  the  very 
action  of  transporting  you  from  place  to  place; 
observe  when  you  walk,  that  all  your  weight  is 
alternately  thrown  from  one  leg  to  the  other ;  this 
occasions  a  great  pressure  on  the  vessels  of  the  foot, 
and  repels  their  contents ;  when  relieved,  by  the 
weight  being  thrown  on  the  other  foot,  the  vessels 
of  the  first  are  allowed  to  replenish,  and,  by  a  re- 
turn of  this  weight,  this  repulsion  again  succeeds ; 
thus  accelerating  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  heat  produced  in  any  given  time  depends  on 
the  degree  of  this  acceleration;  the  fluids  are 
shaken,  the  humors  attenuated,  the  secretions  fiici- 
litatod,  and  all  goes  well ;  the  cheeks  are  ruddy, 
and  health  b  established.  Behold  your  fair  friend 
at  Auteuil  ;*  a  lady  who  received  firom  bounteous 
nature  more  really  useful  science  than  half  a 
dozen  such  pretenders  to  philosophy  as  you  have 
been  able  to  extract  from  all  your  books.     When 

*  Madame  HelveUus. 
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she  honours  you  with  a  vint,  it  is  on  foot  She 
walks  all  hours  of  the  daj,  and  leaves  indolence, 
and  its  concomitant  maladies,  to  be  endured  by 
her  horses.  In  this  see  at  once  the  preservative 
of  her  health  and  personal  charms.  But  when 
you  go  to  Auteuil,  you  must  have  your  carriage, 
though  it  is  no  fiir^r  from  Passy  to  Auteuil  than 
from  Auteuil  to  Passy. 

Franklin.     Your  reasonings  grow  very  tiresome. 

Gout.  I  stand  corrected.  I  will  be  silent  and 
continue  my  office ;  take  that,  and  that 

Franklin.     Oh !  Ohh !  Talk  on,  I  pray  you ! 

Gout,  No,  no;  I  have  a  good  number  of 
twinges  for  you  to-night,  and  you  may  be  sure  of 
some  more  to-morrow. 

Franklin,  What,  with  such  a  fever !  I  shall 
go  distracted.  Oh!  £h!  Can  no  one  bear  it 
for  me  ? 

Gout.  Ask  that  of  your  horses;  they  have 
served  you  fiiithfully. 

Franklin.  How  can  you  so  cruelly  sport  with 
m}*^  torments  1 

Gout.  Sport !  I  am  veiy  serious.  1  have  here 
a  list  of  offences  against  your  own  health  distinctly 
written,  and  can  justify  every  stroke  inflicted  on 
you. 

Franklin.    Bead  it  then. 

Gmil.  It  is  too  long  a  detail ;  but  I  will  briefly 
mention  some  particulars. 

Franklin,    Proceed.    I  am  all  attention. 

Gout.  Do  you  remember  how  often  you  have 
promised  yourself,  the  following  morning,  a  walk 
in  the  grove  of  Boulogne,  in  the  garden  de  la 
Mucttc,  or  in  your  own  garden,  and  have  violated 
your  promise,  alleging,  at  one  time,  it  was  too 
cold,  at  another  too  warm,  too  windy,  too  moist, 
or  what  else  you  pleased ;  when  in  truth  it  was 
too  notliing,  but  your  insuperable  love  of  ease  ? 

Franklin.  That  I  confess  may  have  happened 
occasionally,  probably  ten  times  in  a  year. 

Gout.  Your  confession  is  very  far  short  of  the 
truth;  the  gross  amount  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  times. 

Franklin.    Is  it  poArable  1 

Gout.  So  possible,  that  it  is  fact ;  you  may  rely 
on  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  You  know 
Mr.  Brillon's  gardens,  and  what  fline  walks  they 
contain;  you  know  the  handsome  flight  of  an 
hundred  steps,  which  lead  from  the  terrace  above 
to  the  lawn  below.  You  have  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  visiting  this  amiable  fiunily  twice  a  week, 
after  dbincr,  and  it  is  a  maxim  of  your  own,  that 
«  a  man  may  take  as  much  exercise  in  walking  a 
mile,  up  and  down  stairs,  as  in  ten  on  level 
ground."  What  an  opportunity  was  here  for  you 
to  have  had  exercise  in  both  these  ways!  Did 
you  embrace  it,  and  how  often  ? 

Franklin.  I  cannot  immediately  answer  that 
question. 

Gout.    I  will  do  it  for  you ;  not  once. 

Franklin.     Not  once  1 

Gout.  Even  so.  During  the  summer  you  went 
there  at  six  o'clock.  You  found  the  charming 
lady,  with  her  lovely  children  and  friends,  eager 
to  walk  with  you,  and  entertain  you  with  their 


agreeable  conversation ;  and  what  has  been  your 
choice?  Why  to  sit  on  the  terrace,  satisfying 
yourself  with  the  fine  prospect,  and  passing  your 
eye  over  the  beauties  of  the  garden  below,  with- 
out  taking  one  step  to  descend  and  walk  about  in 
them.  On  the  contrary,  you  call  for  tea  and  the 
chessboard;  and  lo!  you  are  occupied  in  your 
se^  till  nine  o*clock,  and  that  besides  two  hours' 
play  after  dinner ;  and  then,  instead  of  walking 
home,  which  would  have  bestirred  you  a  little, 
you  step  into  your  carriage.  How  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  all  this  carelessness  can  be  reconcilable 
with  health,  without  my  interposition ! 

Franklin.  I  am  convinced  now  of  the  justness 
of  poor  Richard's  remark,  that «  Our  debts  and  our 
sins  are  always  greater  than  we  think  for." 

Gout.  So  it  is.  You  philosophers  are  sages  in 
your  maxims,  and  fools  in  your  conduct 

Franklin.  But  do  you  charge  among  my 
crimes,  that  I  return  in  a  carriage  from  Mr.  Bril- 
lon'sl 

Gout.  Certainly;  for,  having  been  seated  all 
the  while,  you  cannot  object  the  fritigue  of  the 
day,  and  cannot  want  therefore  the  relief  of  a 
carriage. 

Franklin.  What  then  would  you  have  me  to 
do  with  my  carriage  ? 

Gout.  Bum  it  if  you  choose ;  you  would  at 
least  get  heat  out  of  it  once  in  this  way ;  or,  if  you 
dislike  that  proposal,  here's  another  for  you ;  ob- 
serve the  poor  .peasants,  who  woric  in  the  vine- 
yards and  grounds  about  the  villages  of  Passy, 
Auteuil,  Chaillot,  dec ;  you  may  find  every  day, 
among  these  deserving  creatures,  four  or  five  old 
men  and  women,  bent  and  perhaps  crippled  by 
weight  of  years,  and  too  long  and  too  great  labour. 
After  a  most  &tifuing  day,  these  people  have  to 
trudge  a  mile  or  two  to  their  smoky  huts.  Order 
your  coachman  to  set  them  doi^oi.  This  is  an  act 
that  will  be  good  for  your  soul ;  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  after  your  visit  to  the  Brillons,  if  you  return 
on  foot,  that  will  be  good  for  your  body. 

Franklin.     Ah !  how  tiresome  you  are ! 

Gout.  Well,  then,  to  my  office ;  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  I  am  your  physician.    There. 

Franklin,     Ohhh !  what  a  devil  of  a  physician ! 

Gout.  How  ungratefril  yon  are  to  say  so !  Is 
it  not  I  who,  in  the  character  of  your  physician, 
have  saved  you  from  the  palcfy,  dropsy,  and  apo- 
plexy 1  one  or  other  of  which  would  have  done 
for  you  long  ago,  but  for  me. 

Franklin.  I  submit,  and  thank  you  for  the 
past,  but  entreat  the  discontinuance  of  your  visits 
for  the  ftituro ;  for,  in  my  mind,  one  had  better 
die  than  be  cured  so  dolefhlly.  Permit  me  just  to 
hint,  that  I  have  also  not  been  unfriendly  to  you. 
I  never  feed  phydcian  or  quack  of  any  kind,  to 
enter  the  list  against  you;  if  then  you  do  not 
leave  me  to  my  repose,  it  may  be  said  you  are 
ungratefiil  too. 

Gout.  I  can  scarcely  admowledge  that  as  any 
objection.  As  to  quacks,  I  despise  them;  they 
may  kill  you  indeed,  but  cannot  injure  me.  And, 
as  to  regular  physicians,  they  are  at  last  convinced, 
that  the  gout,  in  such  a  subject  as  you  are,  is  no 
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diseue,  but  a  Temedy ;  and  wberefore  cuie  a  le- 
medj  ? — but  to  oar  biumeas, — there. 

FratdsHn,  Oh !  Oh ! — for  Heaven's  sake  leave 
me ;  and  I  promise  fiadthfiiUy  never  more  to  play 
at  cheaa,  bat  to  take  exercise  daily,  and  live  torn- 
pcrmtely. 

Gout.  I  know  you  too  well.  You  promise 
&ir ;  but,  after  a  few  months  of  good  health,  you 
will  return  to  your  old  habits ;  your  fine  promises 
will  be  forgotten  like  the  fonns  of  the  last  year's 
daods.  Let  us  then  finish  the  account,  and  I  will 
go.  But  I  leave  you  with  an  assurance  of  visiting 
you  again  at  a  proper  time  and  place ;  for  my  ob- 
ject is  your  good,  and  you  are  sensible  now  that  I 
am  your  real  friend. 


TO  MADAME  HELVETIUS. 

WBOTSir  AT  PA8ST. 

MoRTiFisD  at  the  barbarous  resolution  pro- 
nomioed  by  you  so  positively  yesterday  evening, 
that  you  would  remain  single  the  rest  of  your  life, 
as  a  compliment  due  to  the  memoxy  of  your  hus- 
band, I  retired  to  my  chamber.  I'hrowing  myself 
upon  my  bed,  I  dreamt  that  I  was  dead,  and  was 
transported  to  the  Elysian  Fields. 

I  was  asked  whether  I  wished  to  see  any  per- 
sons in  particular ;  to  which  I  replied,  that  I  wished 
to  see  the  philosophers.  « There  are  two  who 
live  here  at  hand  in  this  garden ;  they  are  good 
neighbours,  and  very  friendly  towards  one  another." 
«Who  are  theyl''  "Socrates  and  Helvetius." 
"■  I  esteem  them  both  highly ;  but  let  me  see  Hel- 
vetius first,  because  I  understand  a  little  French, 
but  not  a  word  of  Greek."  I  was  conducted  to 
him ;  he  received  me  with  much  courtesy,  having 
known  me,  he  said,  by  character,  some  time  past 
He  asked  me  a  diousand  questions  relative  to  the 
wtf ,  the  present  state  of  r^igion,  o£  liberty,  of  the 
government  in  France.  «You  do  not  inquire, 
then,"  said  I,  « after  your  dear  friend,  Madame 
Helvetius ;  yet  she  loves  you  exceedingly ;  I  was 
in  her  company  not  more  than  an  hour  ago." 
**  Ah,"  said  he,  **  you  make  me  recur  to  my  past 
hapjanesB,  which  ought  to  be  forgotten  in  order  to 
be  happy  here.  For  many  years  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  her,  though  at  length  I  am  consoled. 
I  haire  taken  another  wife,  the  most  like  her  that 
I  could  find ;  she  is  not  indeed  altogether  so  hand- 
some, but  she  has  a  great  fimd  of  wit  and  good 
sense ;  and  her  whole  study  is  to  please  me.  She 
is  at  this  moment  gone  to  fetch  the  best  nectar 
and  ambrosia  to  regale  me ;  stay  here  awhile  and 
you  will  see  her."  «I  perceive,"  said  I,  "that 
your  former  ftiend  is  more  fidthful  to  you  than 
you  are  to  her ;  she  has  had  several  good  ofiers, 
but  has  refused  them  alL  I  will  confess  to  you 
that  I  loved  her  extremely ;  but  she  was  cruel  to 
mc,  and  rejected  me  peremptorily  for  your  sake." 
**  I  pity  you  sincerely,"  said  he,  **  for  she  is  an  ex- 
cellent woman,  handsome  and  amiable.    But  do 

not  the  Abb^de  la  R andthe  Abb^  M 

visit  herl"    **  Certainly  they  do;  not  one  of  your 


friends  has  dropped  her  acquaintance."    « If  you 

had  gained  the  Abb6  M with  a  bribe  of 

good  coffee  and  cream,  perhaps  you  would  have 
succeeded ;  for  he  b  as  deep  a  reasoner  as  Dims 
Scotus  or  St  Thomas ;  he  arranges  and  method- 
izes his  arguments  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are 
almost  irresistible.  Or,  if  by  a  fine  edition  of 
some  old  classic,  you  had  gained  the  Abb^  de  la 
R  . . . .  to  speak  against  you,  that  would  have 
been  still  better ;  as  I  always  observed,  that  when 
he  recommended  any  thing  to  her,  she  had  a  great 
inclination  to  do  directly  the  contrary."  As  ho 
finished  these  words  the  new  Madame  Helvetius 
entered  with  the  nectar,  and  I  recognised  her  im- 
mediately as  my  former  American  friend,  Mrs. 
Franklin !  I  reclaimed  her,  but  she  answered  me 
coldly ;  « I  was  a  good  wife  to  you  for  forty-nine 
years  and  four  months,  nearly  half  a  century ;  let 
that  content  you.  I  have  formed  a  new  connec- 
tion here,  which  will  last  to  eternity." 

Indignant  at  this  refusal  of  my  Eurydice,  I  im- 
mediately resolved  to  quit  those  ungrateful  shades, 
and  return  to  this  good  world  again,  to  behold  the 
sun  and  you !     Here  I  am ;  let  us  avenge  ovnelves  ! 


AN  ARABIAN  TALE. 

Albwazar,  the  good  magician,  retired  in  his 
old  age  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  mountain  Calabut ; 
avoided  the  society  of  men,  but  was  visited  nightly 
by  gbim  and  spirits  of  the  first  rank,  who  loved 
him,  and  amused  him  with  their  instructive  con- 
versation. 

Bclubel,  the  strong,  came  one  evening  to  see 
Albumazar;  his  height  was  seven  leagues,  and 
his  wings  when  spread  might  overshadow  a  king- 
dom. He  laid  himself  gently  down  between  the 
long  ridges  of  Elluem ;  the  tops  of  the  trees  m  the 
valley  were  his  couch ;  his  head  rested  on  Cala- 
but as  on  a  pillow,  and  his  fece  shone  on  the  tent 
of  Albumazar. 

The  magician  spoke  to  him  with  rapturous 
piety  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Most 
High ;  but  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  existence 
of  evil  in  the  world,  which  he  said  he  could  not 
account  for  by  all  the  efforts  of  his  reason. 

«« Value  not  thyself,  my  friend,"  said  Bclubel, 
«<  on  that  quality  which  thou  callost  reason.  If 
thou  knewest  ito  origin  and  its  weakness,  it  would 
rather  be  matter  of  humiliation." 

«Tell  me  then,"  said  Albumazar,  "what  I  do 
not  know;  inform  my  ignorance,  and  enlighten 
my  understanding."  « Contemplate,"  said  Be- 
lubel,  «the  scale  of  beings,  from  an  elephant 
down  to  an  oyster.  Thou  secst  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  feculties  and  powers,  so  small  in  each 
step  that  the  difference  is  scarce  perceptible. 
There  is  no  gap,  but  the  gradation  is  complete. 
Men  in  general  do  not  know,  but  thou  knowest, 
that  in  ascending  from  an  elephant  to  the  infinitely 
Great,  Good,  and  Wise,  there  is  also  a  long  gra- 
dation of  beings,  who  possess  powers  and  feculties 
of  which  thou  canst  yet  have  no  conception." 
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THE  EPHEMERA ; 

AN  EMBLEM  OF  HUMAN  UFE. 

wszrrsjc  to  lUJDAm  bbiixov,  aw  passt. 

Yov  may  remember,  my  dear  friend,  that  when 
we  lately  spent  that  happy  day  in  the  delightful 
garden  and  sweet  society  of  the  Moulin  Joly,  I 
stopped  a  little  in  one  of  our  walks,  and  stayed 
some  time  behind  the  company.  We  had  b«en 
shown  numberless  skeletons  of  a  kind  of  little  fly, 
called  an  ephemera,  whose  successive  generations, 
we  were  told,  were  bred  and  expired  within  the 
day.  I  happened  to  see  a  living  company  of  them 
on  a  lea^  who  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  conver- 
sation. You  know  I  understand  all  the  inferior 
animal  tongues.  My  too  great  application  to  the 
stuily  of  them  is  the  best  excuse  I  can  give  for 
the  little  progress  I  have  made  in  your  charming 
lang  iage.  I  listened  through  curiosity  to  the 
discourse  of  these  little  creatures;  but  as  they,  in 
their  national  vivacity,  spoke  three  or  four  toge- 
ther, I  could  make  but  little  of  their  conversation. 
I  found,  however,  by  some  broken  expressions 
that  I  heard  now  and  then,  the^^  were  disputing 
warmly  on  the  merit  of  two  foreign  musicians,  the 
one  a  cousiui  the  other  a  moacketo ;  in  which  dis- 
pute they  spent  their  time,  seemingly  as  regard- 
less of  the  shortness  of  Ufe  as  if  they  had  been 
sure  of  living  a  month.  Happy  people !  thought 
I ;  you  are  certainly  under  a  wise,  just,  and  mild 
government,  since  you  have  no  public  grievances 
to  complain  of,  nor  any  subject  of  contentinn  but 
the  perfections  and  imperfections  of  foreign  music. 
I  turned  my  head  from  them  to  an  old  gray- 
headed  one,  who  was  single  on  another  leaf,  and 
talking  to  himself.  Being  amused  with  his  soli- 
loquy, I  put  it  down  in  writing,  in  hopes  it  will 
likewiso  amuse  her  to  whom  I  am  so  much  in- 
debted for  the  most  pleasing  of  all  amusements, 
her  delicious  company  and  heavenly  harmony. 

"  It  was,"  said  he,  <<  the  opinion  of  learned  phi- 
losophers of  our  race,  who  lived  and  flourished 
long  before  my  time,  that  this  vast  world,  the 
Moulin  Joly,  could  not  itself  subsist  more  than 
eighteen  hours;  and  I  think  there  was  some 
foundation  for  that  opinion,  since,  by  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  great  luminary  that  gives  life  to  all 
nature,  and  which  in  my  time  has  evidently  de- 
clined considerably  towards  the  ocean  at  the  end 
of  our  earth,  it  must  then  finish  its  course,  be  ex- 
tinguisheu  in  the  waters  that  surround  us,  and 
leave  the  world  in  cold  and  darkness,  necessarily 
producing  universal  death  and  destruction.  I 
have  lived  seven  of  those  hours,  a  great  age,  being 
no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  of 
time.  How  very  few  of  us  continue  so  long !  I 
have  seen  generations  bom,^  flourish,  and  expire. 
My  present  friends  are  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  who  are  now, 


alaa,  no  more !  And  I  most  soon  follow  them ; 
for,  by  the  course  of  nature,  though  still  in  healthy 
I  cannot  expect  to  live  above  seven  or  eight  mi- 
nutes bnger.  What  now  avails  all  my  toil  and 
labour,  in  amassing  honey-dew  on  this  leai^  which 
I  cannot  live  to  enjoy !  What  the  political  strug- 
gles I  have  been  engaged  in,  for  the  good  of  my 
compatriot  inhabitants  of  this  bosh,  or  my  philo- 
sopl^cal  studies  for  the  benefit  of  our  race  in 
general !  for,  in  politics,  what  can  biws  do  with- 
out morals  1  Our  present  race  of  ephemerae  will 
in  a  course  of  minutes  become  corrupt,  like  those 
of  other  and  older  bushes,  and  consequently  as 
wretched.  And  in  philosophy  how  small  our 
progress!  Alas!  art  is  long,  and  life  is  short! 
My  friends  would  comfort  me  with  the  idea  of  a  l[ 
name, they  say,  I  shall  leave  behind  me;  and  they 
tell  me  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  nature  and  to 
glory.  But  what  will  £une  be  to  an  ephemera 
who  no  longer  exists  t  And  what  will  become 
of  all  history  in  the  eighteenth  hour,  when  the  i 
world  itself,  even  the  whole  Moulin  Joly,  shall 
come  to  its  end, and  be  buried  in  universal  mini" 
To  me,  after  all  my  eager  pursuits,  no  solid 
pleasures  now  remain,  but  the  reflection  of  a  long 
life  spent  in  meaning  well,  the  sensible  convcrssF 
tion  of  a  few  good  lady  ephemene,  and  now  and  j 
then  a  kind  smile  and  a  time  fit>m  the  ever  amia- 
ble BriUante. 


APOLOGUE  ON  WAR. 

ITBOM  ▲  URTZa  TO  THK  HXV.  BB.  PBIXSTLXT. 

Ih  what  light  we  are  viewed  by  superior  beings, 
may  be  gathered  frx>m  a  piece  of  late  West  India 
news,  which  possibly  has  not  yet  reached  you. 
A  young  angel  of  distinction  being  sent  down  to 
this  world  on  some  business,  for  the  first  time,  had 
an  old  courier-spirit  assigned  him  as  a  guide. 
They  arrived  over  the  seas  of  Martinioo,  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  day  of  obstinate  fight  between 
the  fleets  of  Rodney  and  De  Grasse.  When, 
through  the  clouds  of  smoke,  he  saw  the  fire  of 
the  guns,  the  decks  covered  with  mangled  limbs, 
and  bodies  dead  or  dying ;  the  ships  sinking,  burn- 
ing, or  blown  into  die  air ;  and  the  qiuntity  of 
pain,  misery,  and  destruction,  the  crews  yet  alive 
were  thus  with  so  much  eagerness  dealing  round 
to  one  another ;  he  turned  angrily  to  his  guide, 
and  said,  «You  blundering  blockhead,  you  are 
ignorant  of  your  business ;  you  undertook  to  con- 
duct me  to  Uie  earth,  and  you  have  brought  me 
into  hell!"  "No,  sir,"  says  the  guide,  "I  have 
made  no  mistake;  this  is  really  the  earth,  and 
these  are  men.  Devils  never  treat  one  another  in 
this  cruel  manner;  they  have  more  sense,  and 
more  of  what  men  (vainly)  call  humanity." 
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[Bora  1743-    DiedlSSe.] 


It  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  God^s 
good  providence,  when  the  dignity  of  human- 
ity was  to  be  vindicated  anew  on  these  fresh 
and  vast  fields  which  the  pious  spirit  of  Co- 
lumbus had  opened  to  the  elder  nations,  that 
so  many  great  men  stood  ready  for  the  apostle- 
ship  to  which  they  were  called.  The  illustri- 
ous person  whose  name  occupies  the  highest 
place  in  our  history,  had  no  type  in  the  past, 
and  has  had  no  parallel  in  the  present.  The 
youthful  secretary,  who  in  years  of  turbulent 
toil  shared  his  midnight  conversations,  and 
when  Peace  smiled  upon  an  exhausted  but  free 
people,  became  the  chief  architect  of  that  sys- 
tem of  government  which  exists  among  the 
noblest  monuments  of  human  wisdom,  has  not 
received  the  measure  of  praise  which  awaits 
him,  but  the  rays  of  his  glory  brighten  as  they 
diverge  in  the  distance  of  time,  and  he  will 
yet  be  regarded  as  the  most  gigantic-minded 
of  the  statesmen  of  his  century.  And  that 
pure  and  august  intelligence,  in  the  alembic 
of  whose  mind  the  treasures  of  the  memory 
were  turned  to  reason,  who  seemed  while  in- 
terpreting the  laws  of  man  to  utter  the  eternal 
ordinations  of  Justice,  was  worthy,  with  his 
friend,  to  be  united,  in  purpose,  principle,  and 
action,  to  the  Great  Captain.  Washington, 
Hamilton,  and  Marshall, — the  soldier,  the 
statesman,  the  jurist — ^how  grateful  ought  we 
to  be  that  in  the  period  of  our  greatest  need 
they  were  raised  up !  What  hopes  of  our  race 
are  justified  by  their  appearance  in  these  latter 
days,  and  in  this  new  world ! 

But  there  were  others,  besides  the  three 
who  in  their  respective  spheres  held  such  su- 
premacy, to  whom  we  owe  the  homage  of 
grateful  recollection.  Franklin,  already  a 
sage,  approved  himself  a  hero ;  and  the  fiery- 
hearted  Adams,  the  undaunted  Henry,  the  fer- 
vid Rutledge,  the  wise  and  pure-minded  Jay, 
and  at  a  later  time  Madison,  Bradford,  and 
many  more,  with  powerful  and  peculiar  facul- 
ties, did  ample  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
And  in  the  second  class  of  our  great  men, 
tiiough  the  receding  tide  of  popular  applause 


may  bear  him  farther  toward  the  sea  of  un- 
distinguishable  men,  with  bold  and  peculiar 
lineaments  stands  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  as 
a  simple  politician,  acting  for  the  present,  had 
a  more  powerful  influence  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries or  successora. 

Thomas  Jefferaon  was  bom  in  the  county 
of  Albemarle,  in  Virginia,  on  the  second  day 
of  April,  1743.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  left 
entirely  to  himself,  with  no  relative  or  friend 
to  guide  or  counsel  him,  he  exhibited  a  deci- 
sion and  energy  of  character  that  secured  the 
esteem  of  the  most  respectable  persons  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  entered  William  and  Mary 
College  at  seventeen,  and  subsequently  stu- 
died law  under  George  Wythe.  The  difficulties 
with  England  had  already  begun,  and  while  a 
student  he  was  a  listener  to  the  celebrated  de- 
bate on  Patrick  Henry*s  resolutions  against  the 
Stamp  Act.  From  this  period  his  mind  was 
occupied  with  public  afiaira.  In  1769  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  his  native  county  in  the  co- 
lonial assembly,  and  in  1775  took  his  seat  in 
the  old  Congress, "  where,"  says  John  Adams, 
"  though  a  silent  member,  he  was  so  prompt, 
frank,  explicit  and  decisive,  upon  committees, 
that  he  soon  seized  my  heart."  He  retired  from 
Congress  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  was  two 
yeare  engaged  in  the  Faborious  and  important 
duty  of  revising  and  reducing  to  a  single  code 
the  statutes  of  Parliament,  the  acts  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,  and  parts  of  the  common  law. 
In  1779  he  was  chosen  governor,  but  resigned 
the  office  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  in  1783 
was  again  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  In 
1784  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  Paris,  where  he  continued  six  yeare,  except 
during  brief  intervals  in  which  he  visited  Hol< 
land.  Piedmont,  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  France,  and  England.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1789,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  imme- 
diately af\er  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
by  Washington.  He  resigned  this  office  in* 
1793,  and  was  in  retirement  until  1797,  when 
he  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.   In  1801  he  was  elected  Piesident,  by 
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a  majority  of  one  over  Mr.  Adams,  in  the 
House  of  RepresentatiFes,  and  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  he  finally  quitted  public  life.  The 
remainder  of  his  days  was  passed  at  Monti- 
cello,  in  the  care  of  his  estate,  in  reading 
and  correspondence,  and  in  efforts  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder.  He  died  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  1826,  just  half  a  century  from  the 
declaration  of  independence. 

•  Mr.  Jefferson's  claims  to  consideration  as 
an  author  rest  chiefly  upon  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia. State  Papers,  and  the  Autobiography, 
Correspondence,  and  Anas,  included  in  the 
four  volumes  of  his  writings,  published  aAer 
his  death  by  Mr.  Randolph.  The  letters 
which  are  here  printed  commence  with  the 
year  1775  and  continue  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death.  They  are  addressed  to  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  this  extraordi- 
nary period,  so  prolific  of  great  men  as  well 
as  of  great  events,  are  upon  an  infinite  variety 
of  subjects,  and  afford  the  best  view  that  can 
be  given  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter. The  friendly  intercourse  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Adams,  which  had  been  suspended  in 
the  heats  of  political  controversy,  was  resumed 
many  years  before  they  died.  They  forgot  the 
infirmities  of  age  "  in  the  recollection  of  ancient 
times ;"  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  this  correspondence  is  that  which  was 
addressed  to  his  illustrious  associate. 

From  an  early  period  he  had  written  down 
all  such  facts  respecting  the  country  as  pro- 
mised to  be  of  use  to  him  in  any  public  or 
private  station,  and  in  1781,  while  confined 
to  his  chamber  by  an  injury  received  in  falling 
from  his  horse,  he  compiled  from  his  memo- 
randa the  Notes  on  Virginia,  to  oblige  M.  de 
Marbois,  of  the  French  legation,  who  had 
been  instructed  by  his  government  to  procure 
information  in  regard  to  the  natural  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  different  states.  While 
in  Paris,  in  1784,  he  revised  and  enlarged  the 
work,  and  had  two  hundred  copies  of  it  printed 
for  distribution  among  his  friends.  One  of 
tliese,  upon  the  death  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  iiad  been  given,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
bookseller,  who  employed  the  Abbe  Morellet 
to  translate  it,  and  his  version,  which  was  a 
j  very  poor  one,  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Jefiferson 
for  approval.  He  would  gladly  have  sup- 
pressed it,  but  as  this  was  not  practicable  he 


i  corrected  a  few  of  its  worst  faults,  and  when, 
!  upon  its  appearance,  Stockdale  of  London  ap- 
I  plied  to  him  for  the  original,  he  consented  to 
the  publication  of  an  English  edition,  though 
reluctantly,  for  he  feared  the  effects  in  Virgi- 
nia of  what  he  had  said  in  it  of  slavery.  There 
was  no  alternative,  however,  for  if  he  had  de- 
clined, a  retranslation  would  have  been  made 
from  the  version  of  Morellet,  and  he  chose  to 
let  the  world  see  that  his  work  was  not  so  bad 
as  the  abbe  had  made  it  appear. 

Mr.  Jefiferson  desired  that  it  should  be  en- 
graved upon  his  monument  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  was  reported  to  the  Congress  by  a 
committee  of  which  he  was  a  membc.  A 
letter  on  this  subject  which  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Adams  in  1819  has  caused  much  controversy, 
and  coincidences  of  expression,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  accidental,  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  Declaration  and  documents  previ- 
ously written  by  other  men.  The  instances 
are  rare  in  which  the  committees  of  public 
bodies  are  in  any  just  sense  the  authors  of  its 
reports,  which  are  commonly  but  embodiments 
of  the  spirit  of  its  discussions.  While  the 
Congress  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement, 
on  the  seventh  of  June,  1776,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  moved  that  the  country  be  declared  in- 
dependent, and  soon  after  the  committee  to 
prepare  the  declaration  was  appointed.  For 
twenty  days  the  subject  was  discussed  in  fer- 
vid and  powerful  speeches  by  the  ablest  men 
in  the  assembly  :  Mr.  Jefiferson  being  present 
all  the  while,  taking  notes  of  the  heads  of  the 
arguments,  and  treasuring  in  his  mind  every 
striking  expression  of  fact  or  opinion.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  no  important  state- 
ment or  suggestion  is  contained  in  the  Declara- 
tion which  had  not  been  uttered  in  the  debates. 
Its  literary  merits  are  not  remarkable,  and  they 
were  less  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin  suggest- 
ed some  improvements  in  the  committee,  and 
othera  were  made  in  the  House,  which  struck 
out  or  amended  the  style  of  several  passages. 
As  a  cultivator  of  elegant  literature,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  Mr.  Jeflfereon  would 
have  attained  to  considerable  excellence.  His 
appropriate  field  perhaps  would  have  been  the 
essay  on  mannera.  He  was  wanting  in  power, 
assiduity  and  integrity  for  moral  speculations, 
but  had  the  ready  penetration  and  vivacity  ne- 
cessary to  a  painter  of  society.   His  style  was 
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flexible,  easy,  and  ^miliar,  and  bad  con^^idera- 
ble  Tariety,  but  was  diffuse.  He  cannot  with 
propriety  be  said  to  have  been  a  student,  yet 
he  read  much,  especially  in  his  old  age.  His 
reading,  howeTer,  was  one-sided,  though  dis- 
euTsive,  and  seldom  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  master  minds.  In  his  elevation,thu  air, 
to  his  bewildered  eyes,  was  filled  with  storms 
of  stars,  and  he  mistook  the  disorder  for  the  per- 
fection of  yision.  The  I ight  wliich  comes  from 
the  past  to  him  was  darkness.  He  tells  us  that 
*'  Plato's  brain  was  foggy,''  and  that  **  a  child 
should  be  ashamed  of  his  whimsies  and  peur- 
ilities ;"  that  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  and 
wisest  of  kings,  gsTe  us  but  *^  fumes  of  disor- 
dered imaginations,"  and  that  the  holy  compa- 
ny of  the  apostles  was  a  '*  band  of  dupes  and 
impostors."  Christ  himself  he  regarded  for  his 
wit,  and  was  kindly  incredulous  of  the  "  dis* 
honesty"  of  which  he  was  "  reasonably  sus- 
pected.'* It  was  one  of  his  political  doctrines 
that  one  generation  is  not  bound  by  the  acts  of 
another.  Struck  with  its  brevity  and  point, 
which  would  have  given  it  currency,  and  final- 
ly authority,  if  more  plausible,  he  was  ready 
to  publish  it  with  all  the  circumstance  of  a  new 


rpvelation;  but  Madison  saw  its  absurdity, 
and  persuaded  hira  not  to  give  it  to  the  world. 
Many  of  his  views,  in  religion,  morals,  and  po- 
litics, were  but  reflexes  of  the  radicalism  of  the 
French  revolution,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
sympathizing  spectator. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  hatred  of  Marshall  and  Ha- 
milton was  deep,  constant,  and  undisguised, 
and  his  friendship  for  Thomas  Paine,  whose 
intellect  was  reiEilly  almost  as  mean  as  his 
life  was  scandalous,  was  to  the  same  degree 
warm  and  abiding.  He  was  the  associate 
and  patron  of  several  other  writers  of  a  simi- 
lar character.  He  contracted  also  an  intimacy 
with  Destutt  Tracy,  whose  Commentaries  on 
'  Montesquieu  and  Political  Economy  were 
translated  or  edited  by  him. 

A  want  of  steadiness,  comprehensiveness, 
and  foresight  is  apparent  in  all  Mr.  Jefferson's 
controversies  and  speculations,  and  we  are  left 
in  doubt,  after  the  most  careful  study  of  his  life 
and  works,  whether  he  possessed  any  inherent 
greatness,  or  in  any  pursuit  or  condition  would 
have  entitled  himself  to  a  higher  reputation 
than  is  awarded  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death. 
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THE  HEAD  AND  THE  HEART. 

FBOM  A  LBITXH  TO  MBS.  008WAT. 

Havi ire  performed  the  last  nd  office  of  handing 
you  into  your  carriage,  at  the  pavilion  de  St  Denis, 
and  seen  the  wheels  get  actually  into  motion,  I  turned 
on  my  heel  and  walked,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  the 
oppo«ite  door,  where  my  own  was  awaiting  me. 
M.  Danqaerviiie  was  miMing.  He  was  sought  for, 
found,  and  dragged  down  stairs.  We  were  cram- 
med into  the  carriage,  like  recruits  for  the  Bastile, 
and  not  having  soul  enough  to  give  orders  to  the 
coachman,  he  preaumed  Paris  our  destination,  and 
drove  offl  Affer  a  considerable  interval,  silence  waa 
broke,  with  a  *  Jt  $ui$  vrainufU  afflige  du  depart  de 
cet  bcnM  gtns^  This  waa  a  aignal  for  a  mutual  con- 
feasion  of  distreaa.  We  began  immediately  to  talk 
of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Cosway,  of  their  goodneaa,  their 
talentsi,  their  amiahility ;  and  though  we  spoke  of 
nothing  elae,  we  aeemed  hardly  to  have  entered  into 
the  matter,  when  the  coachman  announced  the  rue 
of  St.  Denia,  and  that  we  were  opposite  M.  Dan- 
qoervilk'a.  He  inasted  on  descending  there,  and 
travendng  a  abort  pasaage  to  hia  iodginga.  I  waa 
carried  home.  Seated  by  my  fire-aide,  solitary  and 
sad,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  my 
Head  and  my  Heart 

Head.  Well,  fiiend,  you  seem  to  be  in  a  pretty 
trim. 

Heart,  I  am  indeed  the  moat  wretched  of  all 
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earthly  beinga.  Overwhelmed  with  grie^  every  fibre 
of  my  frame  distended  beyond  its  natural  powera 
to  bear,  I  would  willingly  meet  whatever  catastro- 
phe ahould  leave  me  no  more  to  feel,  or  to  fear. 

Bead.  Theae  are  the  eternal  eonsequenoea  of 
your  warmth  and  precipitation.  This  is  one  of 
the  acrapea  into  which  you  are  ever  leading  ua. 
Yon  confeaa  your  folliea,  indeed;  but  still  you 
hug  and  cherisb  them ;  and  no  reformation  can  be 
hoped  where  there  is  no  repentance. 

Heart,  Oh,  my  friend !  this  ia  no  moment  to 
upbraid  my  foibles.  I  am  rent  into  fragmenta  by 
the  force  of  my  grief!  If  you  have  any  balm, 
pour  it  into  my  wounds ;  if  none,  do  not  harrow 
them  by  new  tormenta.  Spare  me  thia  awful  mo- 
ment !  At  any  other,  I  will  attend  with  patience 
to  your  admonitionSi 

Head,  On  the  contrary,  I  never  found  that  the 
moment  of  triumph,  with  you,  waa  the  moment  of 
attention  to  my  admonitions.  While  suffering  under 
your  follies,  you  may  perhaps  be  made  sensible  of 
them,  but  the  paroxysm  over,  you  fancy  it  can  ne- 
ver return.  Harsh,  therefore,  as  the  medicine  may 
he,  it  is  my  office  to  adminiater  it  You  will  be 
pleaaed  to  remember,  that  when  our  friend  Trum- 
bull uaed  to  be  telling  ua  of  the  merita  and  talenta  of 
theae  good  people,  I  never  ceaaed  whiapering  to  you 
that  we  had  no  occaaion  for  new  acquaintances ; 
that  the  greater  their  merit  and  talents,  the  more 
dangerous  their  friendship  to  our  tranquillity,  be- 
cause the  regret  at  parting  would  be  greater. 
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Heart,  Accordingly,  axy  this  acquaintance  waa 
not  the  consequence  of  my  doings.  It  waa  one 
of  your  projects,  which  threw  us  in  the  way  of  it 
It  was  you,  remember,  and  not  I,  who  desired  the 
meeting  at  Legrand  and  Motinos.  I  never  trouble 
myself  with  domes  nor  arches.  The  Halle  auz 
bleds  might  have  rotted  down,  before  I  should 
have  gone  to  see  it  But  you,  forsooth,  who  are 
eternally  getting  us  to  sleep  with  your  diagrams 
and  crotchets,  must  go  and  examine  this  wonder- 
ful piece  of  architecture ;  and  when  you  had  seen 
it,  oh  !  it  was  the  most  superb  thing  on  earth ! 
What  you  had  seen  there  was  worth  all  you  had 
yet  seen  in  Paris!  I  thought  bo  too.  But  I 
meant  it  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  to  whom  we 
had  been  presented ;  and  not  of  a  parcel  of  sticks 
and  chips  put  together  in  pens.  You  then,  sir, 
and  not  I,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  present  dis- 
tress. 

Head.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  you,  if 
my  diagrams  and  crotchets  had  gotten  you  to 
sleep  on  that  day,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  they 
eternally  do.  My  visit  to  Legrand  and  Motinos 
had  public  utility  for  its  object  A  market  is  to 
be  built  in  Richmond.  What  a  commodious  plan 
is  that  of  Legrand  and  Motinos, ;  especially,  if  we 
put  on  it  the  noble  dome  of  the  Halle  aux  bleds.  If 
such  a  bridge  as  they  showed  us  can  be  thrown 
across  the  Schuylkill,  at  Philadelphia,  the  floating 
bridges  taken  up,  and  the  navigation  of  that  river 
opened,  what  a  copious  resource  will  be  added, 
of  wood  and  provisions,  to  warm  and  feed  the 
poor  of  that  city  1  While  I  was  occupied  with 
these  objects,  you  were  dilating  with  your  new 
acquaintances,  and  contriving  how  to  prevent 
a  separation  from  them.  Every  soul  of  you  had 
an  engagement  for  the  day.  Yet  all  these  were 
to  be  sacrificed,  that  you  might  dine  together. 
Lying  messengers  were  to  be  despatched  into 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  with  apologies  for  your 
breach  of  engagement  You,  particularly,  had 
the  effrontery  to  send  word  to  the  Duchess  Dan- 
ville, that  on  the  moment  we  were  setting  out  to 
dine  with  her,  despatches  came  to  hand,  which  re- 
quired immediate  attention.  You  wanted  me  to 
invent  a  more  ingenious  excuse ;  but  I  knew  you 
were  getting  into  a  scrape,  and  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  Well ;  after  dinner  to  St 
Cloud,  from  St  Cloud  to  Ruggieri's,  from  Rug- 
gicri's  to  Krumfoltz ;  and  if  the  day  had  been  as 
long  as  a  Lapland  summer  day,  you  would  still 
have  contrived  means  among  you,  to  have  filled  it 

Heart.  Oh !  my  dear  fiiend,  how  you  have  re- 
vived me,  by  recalling  to  my  mind  the  transactions 
of  that  day !  How  well  I  remember  them  all, 
and  that  when  I  came  home  at  night,  and  looked 
back  to  the  morning,  it  seemed  to  have  been  a 
month  agone.  Go  on,  then,  like  a  kind  comfort- 
er, and  paint  to  me  the  day  we  went  to  St  Ger- 
mains.  How  beautiful  was  every  object !  the  Port 
de  Reuilly,  the  hills  along  the  Seine,  the  rainbows 
of  the  machine  of  Marley,  the  terms  of  St  Ger- 
mains,  the  chateaux,  the  gardens,  the  statues  of 
Marly,  the  pavOlon  of  Lucienne.  Recollect,  too, 
*\    Madrid    Bagatelle,  the  King's  garden,  the  Des- 
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sert  How  grand  the  idea  excited  by  the  remains 
of  such  a  column.  The  spiral  staircase,  too,  was 
beautiful.  Every  moment  vras  filled  with  some- 
thing agreeable.  The  wheels  of  time  moved  on 
with  a  rapidity,  of  which  those  of  our  carriage 
gave  but  a  fidnt  idea.  And  yet,  in  the  evening, 
when  one  took  a  retrospect  of  the  day,  what  a 
mass  of  happiness  had  we  travelled  over !  Re- 
trace all  those  scenes  to  me,  my  good  companion, 
and  I  will  forgive  the  unkindness  with  which  you 
were  chiding  me.  The  day  we  went  to  St  Ger- 
mains  was  a  little  too  warm,  I  think ;  was  it  not? 

Htad.  Thou  art  the  most  incorrigible  <^  all  the 
beings  that  ever  sinned  I  I  reminded  you  of  the 
follies  of  the  first  day,  intending  to  deduce  from 
thence  some  usefiU  lessons  for  you ;  but  instead 
of  listening  to  them,  you  kindle  at  the  recollect 
tion,  you  retrace  the  whole  series  with  a  fondness, 
which  shows  you  want  nothing  but  the  opportu- 
nity, to  act  it  over  again.  I  often  told  you,  dur- 
ing its  course,  that  you  were  imprudently  engag- 
ing your  affections,  under  circumstances  that  must 
cost  you  a  great  deal  of  pain ;  that  the  persons, 
indeed,  were  of  the  greatest  merit,  possessing  good 
sense,  good  humour,  honest  hearts^  honest  man- 
ners, and  eminence  in  a  lovely  art ;  that  the  lady 
had,  moreover,  qualities  and  accomplishments  be- 
longing to  her  sex,  which  might  form  a  chapter 
apart,  for  her ;  such  as  music,  modesty,  beauty, 
and  that  softness  of  disposition,  which  is  the  orna- 
ment of  her  sex  and  charm  of  ours :  but  that  all 
these  considerations  would  increase  the  pang  of 
separation ;  that  their  stay  here  was  to  be  short; 
that  you  rack  our  whole  system  when  you  are 
parted  fi-om  those  you  love,  complaining  that  such 
a  separation  is  worse  than  death,  inasmuch  as 
this  ends  our  sufferings,  whereas  that  only  begins 
them;  and  that  the  separation  would,  in  this  in- 
stance, be  the  more  severe,  as  you  would  probably 
never  see  them  again. 

Heart,  But  they  told  me  they  would  come 
back  again,  the  next  year. 

Head,  But  in  the  mean  time,  see  what  you 
suffer:  and  their  return,  too,  depends  on  so 
many  circumstances,  that  if  you  had  a  grain  of 
prudence,  you  would  not  count  upon  it  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  improbable,  and  therefore  you 
should  abandon  the  idea  of  ever  seeing  them 
again. 

Heart,    May  heaven  abandon  me  if  I  do ! 

Head.  Very  welL  Suppose,  then,  they  come 
back.  They  are  to  stay  two  months,  and  when 
these  are  expired,  what  is  to  follow  1  Perhaps 
you  flatter  yourself  they  may  come  to  America ! 

Heart.  God  only  knows  what  is  to  happen. 
I  see  nothing  impossible  in  that  suppontion :  and 
I  see  things  wonderfully  contrived  sometimes,  to 
make  us  happy.  Where  could  they  find  such  ob- 
jects as  in  America,  for  the  exercise  of  their  en- 
chanting artt  especially  the  lady,  who  paints 
landscapes  so  inimitably.  She  wants  only  sub- 
jects worthy  of  immortsdity,  to  render  her  pencil 
immortal.  The  Falling  Spring,  the  Cascade  of 
Niagara,  the  Passage  of  the  Potomac  through 
the  Blue  Moimtains,  the  Natural   Bridge;  it  is 
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worth  a  voyage  acroes  the  Atlantic  to  see  these 
objects ;  much  more  to  paint,  and  make  them,  and 
thereby  ounelvesy  known  to  all  agea.  And  our 
own  dear  Monticello ;  where  haa  nature  spread  ao 
rich  a  mantle  mider  the  eye  1  mountaina,  forests^ 
rocks,  rivers.  With  what  majesty  do  we  there 
ride  aboTe  the  storma!  How  sublime  to  look 
down  into  the  worichouse  of  nature,  to  see  her 
clouds,  hail,  snow,  rain,  thunder,  all  febricated  at 
our  feet !  and  the  glorious  sun  when  rising  as  if 
oat  of  a  distant  water,  just  gilding  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  giving  life  to  all  nature !  I  hope  in 
God,  no  circumstance  may  ever  make  either  seek 
an  asylum  from  grief!  With  what  sincere  sym- 
pathy I  would  open  every  cell  of  my  composition, 
to  receive  \he  effiision  of  their  woes !  I  would  pour 
my  tears  into  their  wounds ;  and  if  a  drop  of  balm 
could  be  found  on  the  top  of  the  Cordilleras,  or  at 
the  remotest  sources  of  the  Missouri,  I  would  go 
thither  myself  to  seek  and  to  bring  it  Deeply 
practised  in  the  school  of  affliction,  the  human  heart 
knows  no  joy  which  I  have  not  lost,  no  sorrow  of 
which  I  have  not  drank !  Fortune  can  present 
no  grief  of  unknown  form  to  me !  Who,  then, 
can  80  softly  bind  up  the  wound  of  another,  as  he 
who  has  felt  the  same  wound  himself?  But  Heaven 
forbid  they  should  ever  know  a  sorrow !  Let  us 
tarn  over  another  leaf,  for  this  has  distracted  me. 

Head.  WelL  Let  us  put  this  possibility  to  trial 
then,  on  another  point  When  you  consider  the 
character  which  is  given  of  our  country,  by  the 
lying  newspapers  of  London,  and  their  credulous 
copyers  in  other  countries;  when  you  reflect  that 
all  Europe  is  made  to  believe  we  are  a  lawless 
banditti,  in  a  state  of  absolute  anarchy,  cutting 
one  another's  throats,  and  plundering  widiout  dis- 
tinction, how  could  you  expect  that  any  reasona- 
ble creature  would  venture  among  us  1 

Heart,  But  you  and  I  know  that  all  this  is 
false :  that  there  is  not  a  country  on  earth  where 
there  is  greater  tranquillity ;  where  the  laws  are 
milder,  or  better  obeyed ;  where  every  one  is  more 
attentive  to  his  own  business,  or  meddles  less  with 
that  of  othere ;  where  strangers  are  better  received, 
more  hospitably  treated,  and  with  a  more  sacred 
respect 

Head,  True,  you  and  I  know  this,  but  your 
friends  do  not  know  it 

Heart,  But  they  are  sensible  people,  who  think 
for  themselves.  They  will  ask  of  impartial  fo- 
reigners, who  have  been  among  us,  whether  they 
saw  or  heard  on  the  spot  any  instance  of  anar- 
chy. They  vriU  judge,  too,  that  a  people  occu- 
pied as  we  are,  in  opening  rivers,  digging  naviga- 
ble canals,  making  roads,  building  public  schools, 
eatabiishing  academies,  erecting  busts  and  statues 
to  our  great  men,  protecting  religious  freedom, 
sboUshing  sanguinary  punishments,  reforming 
and  improving  our  laws  in  general;  they  will 
judge,  I  say,  for  themselves,  whether  these  are  not 
the  occupations  of  a  people  at  their  ease ;  whether 
&is  is  not  better  evidence  of  our  true  state,  than  a 
London  newspaper,  faired  to  lie,  and  from  which  no 
truth  can  ever  be  extracted  but  by  reversing  every 
'  tiling  it  says. 


Head,  I  did  not  begin  this  lecture,  my  friend, 
with  a  view  to  learn  from  you  what  America  is 
doing.  Let  us  return,  then,  to  our  point  I  wish 
to  make  you  sensible  how  imprudent  it  is  to  place 
your  affections,  without  reserve,  on  objects  you 
must  80  soon  lose,  and  whose  loss,  when  it  comes, 
must  cost  you  such  severe  pangs.  Remember  the 
last  night  You  knew  your  friends  were  to  leave 
Paris  to-day.  This  was  enough  to  throw  you  into 
agonies.  All  night  you  tossed  us  from  one  side 
of  the  bed  to  the  other :  no  sleep,  no  rest  The 
poor  crippled  wrist,  too,  never  left  one  moment  in 
the  same  position ;  now  up,  now  down,  now  here, 
now  there ;  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  its  pains 
returned  1  The  surgeon  then  was  to  be  called, 
and  to  be  rated  as  an  ignoramus,  because  he  could 
not  divine  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  change. 
In  fine,  my  friend,  you  must  mend  your  manners. 
This  is  not  a  world  to  live  at  random  in,  as  you 
do.  To  avoid  those  eternal  distresses,  to  which 
you  are  for  ever  exposing  us,  you  must  learn  to 
look  forward,  before  you  take  a  step  which  may 
interest  our  peace.  Every  thing  in  tliis  world  is 
matter  of  calculation.  Advance  then  with  cau- 
tion, the  balance  in  your  hand.  Put  into  one 
scale  the  pleasures  which  any  object  may  oiTer ; 
but  put  fisdrly  into  the  other,  die  pains  which  are 
to  follow,  and  see  which  preponderates.  The 
making  an  acquaintance  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. When  a  new  one  is  proposed  to  you, 
view  it  all  round.  Consider  what  advantages  it 
presents,  and  to  what  inconveniences  it  may  ex- 
pose you.  Do  not  bite  at  the  bait  of  pleasure,  till 
you  know  there  is  no  hook  beneath  it  The  art 
of  life  is  the  art  of  avoiding  pain ;  and  he  is  the 
best  pilot,  who  steers  clearest  of  the  rocks  and 
shoals  with  which  it  is  beset  Pleasure  is  always 
before  us ;  but  misfortune  is  at  our  side :  while 
running  afler  that,  this  arrests  us.  The  most 
efifectual  means  of  being  secure  against  pain,  is 
to  retire  within  ourselves,  and  to  suffice  for  our 
own  happiness.  Those  which  depend  on  our- 
selves, are  the  only  pleasures  a  wise  man  will 
count  on;  for  nothing  is  ours,  wliich  another 
may  deprive  us  of.  Hence  the  inestimable  value 
of  intellectual  pleasures.  Ever  in  our  power,  al- 
ways leading  us  to  something  new,  never  cloying, 
we  ride  serene  and  sublime  above  the  concerns  of 
this  mortal  world,  contemplating  truth  and  nature, 
matter  and  motion,  the  laws  which  bind  up  their 
existence,  and  that  Eternal  Being  who  made  and 
bound  them  up  by  those  laws.  Let  this  be  ouz 
employ.  Leave  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  society 
to  those  who  have  not  talents  to  occupy  them- 
selves without  them.  Friendship  is  but  another 
name  for  an  alliance  with  the  follies  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others.  Our  own  share  of  miseries  is 
sufficient:  why  enter  then  as  volunteers  into  those 
of  another  1  Is  there  so  little  gall  poured  into  our 
cup,  that  we  must  need  help  to  drink  that  of  our 
neighbour  1  A  friend  dies,  or  leaves  us :  we  feel  as 
if  a  limb  was  cut  off.  He  is  sick :  we  must  watch 
over  him,  and  participate  of  his  pains.  His  for- 
tune is  shipwrecked:  ours  must  be  laid  under  con- 
tribution.   He  loses  a  child,  a  parent,  or  a  part- 
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n«r :  we  nuut  mourn  the  lou  as  if  it  were  our 
own. 

Heart,  And  what  more  suhUme  delight  than 
to  mingle  tears  with  one  whom  the  hand  of  heaven 
hath  smitten !  to  watch  over  the  hed  of  sickness, 
and  to  heguile  its  tedious  and  its  painful  moments ! 
to  share  our  bread  with  one  to  whom  misfortune 
has  left  none !  This  world  abounds  indeed  with 
misery ;  to  lighten  its  burden,  we  must  divide  it 
with  one  another.  But  let  us  now  try  the  virtue 
of  your  mathematical  balance,  and  as  you  have 
put  into  one  scale  the  burdens  of  friendship,  let 
mc  put  its  comforts  into  the  other.  When  lan- 
guishing then  under  disease,  how  grateful  is  the 
solace  of  our  friends!  how  are  we  penetrated  with 
their  asttiduitiea  and  attentions!  how  much  are 
we  supported  by  their  encouragements  and  kind 
offices !  When  heaven  has  taken  from  us  some 
object  of  our  love,  how  sweet  is  it  to  have  a  bosom 
whereon  to  recline  our  heads,  and  into  which  we 
may  pour  the  torrent  of  our  tears !  Grief^  with 
such  a  comfort,  is  almost  a  luxury!  In  a  life 
where  we  are  perpetually  exposed  to  want  and  ac- 
cident, yours  is  a  wonderful  proposition,  to  insu- 
late ourselves,  to  retire  from  all  aid,  and  to  wrap 
ourselves  in  the  mantle  of  self-sufficiency !  For 
assuredly,  nobody  will  care  for  him,  who  cares 
for  nobody.  But  friendship  is  precious,  not  only 
in  the  shade,  but  in  the  sunshine  of  life :  and  thanks 
to  a  l)cnevolent  arrangement  of  things,  the  greater 
part  of  life  is  sunshine.  I  will  recur  for  proof  to 
the  days  we  have  lately  passed.  On  these,  in- 
deed, the  sun  shone  brightly  !  How  gay  did  the 
face  of  nature  appear!  Hills,  valleys,  chateaux, 
gardens,  rivers,  every  object  wore  its  liveliest  hue  I 
Whence  did  they  borrow  it?  From  the  presence 
of  our  charming  companion.  They  were  pleas- 
ing, iK'cdUito  she  seemed  pleased.  Alone,  the 
ffcenc  would  have  been  dull  and  insipid :  the  par- 
ticipation of  it  with  her  gave  it  relish.  Let  the 
gloomy  monk,  sequestered  from  the  world,  seek 
unsocial  pleasures  in  the  bottom  of  his  cell !  Let 
the  sublimated  philosopher  grasp  visionary  happi- 
ness, while  pursuing  phantoms  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  truth !  Their  supreme  wisdom  is  supreme 
folly :  and  they  mistake  for  happiness  the  mere 
absence  of  pain.  Had  they  ever  felt  the  solid 
pleasure  of  one  generous  spasm  of  the  heart,  they 
would  exchange  for  it  all  the  frigid  speculations 
of  their  lives,  which  you  have  been  vaunting  in 
such  elevated  terms.  Believe  me,  then,  my  friend, 
tliat  that  is  a  miserable  arithmetic  which  could  es- 
timate friendship  at  nothing,  or  at  less  than  no- 
thing. Respect  for  you  has  induced  me  to  enter 
into  tliis  discussion,  and  to  hear  principles  uttered 
which  I  detest  and  abjure.  Respect  for  myself 
now  obliges  me  to  recall  you  into  the  proper  limits 
of  your  office.  When  nature  assigned  us  the  same 
habitation,  she  gave  us  over  it  a  divided  empire. 
To  you,  she  allotted  the  field  of  science ;  to  me, 
that  of  morals.  AVhen  the  circle  is  to  be  squared, 
or  the  orbit  of  a  comet  to  be  traced ;  when  the 
arch  of  greatest  strength,  or  the  solid  of  least  re- 
sistance, is  to  be  investigated,  take  up  the  pro- 
I     bleni ;  it  is  yours ;  nature  has  given  me  no  cogni- 
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sanoe  of  it  In  tike  manner,  in  denying  to  you 
the  feelings  of  sympathy,  of  benevolence,  of  gra- 
titude, of  justice,  of  love,  of  friendship,  she  has 
excluded  you  from  their  control.  To  these  she 
has  adapted  tl^e  mechanism  of  the  heart  Morals 
were  too  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man,  to  be 
risked  on  the  uncertain  combinations  of  the  head. 
She  Uid  their  foundation,  therefore,  in  sentiment, 
not  in  science.  That  she  gave  to  all,  as  necessary 
to  all :  this  to  a  few  only,  as  sufficing  with  a  few. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  you  pretend  authority  to  the 
sovereign  control  of  our  conduct,  in  all  its  parts : 
and  a  respect  for  your  grave  saws  and  maxims,  a 
desire  to  do  what  is  right,  has  sometimes  induced 
me  to  conform  to  your  counsels.  A  few  facts, 
however,  which  I  can  readily  recall  to  your  me- 
mory, will  suffice  to  prove  to  you,  that  nature  has 
not  organized  you  for  our  moral  direction.  When 
the  poor  wearied  soldier  whom  we  overtook  at 
Chickahomony,  with  his  pack  on  his  back,  begged 
us  to  let  him  get  up  behind  our  chariot,  you  be- 
gan to  calculate  that  the  road  was  full  of  soldiers, 
and  that  if  all  should  be  taken  up,  our  horses 
would  fail  in  their  journey.  We  drove  on,  there- 
fore. But  soon  becoming  sensible  you  had  made 
me  do  wrong,  that  though  we  cannot  relieve  all 
the  distressed,  we  should  relieve  as  many  as  we 
can,  I  turned  abput  to  take  up  the  soldier ;  but  he 
had  entered  a  by-path,  and  was  no  more  to  be 
found:  and  from  that  moment  to  this,  I  could 
never  find  him  out,  to  ask  his  forgiveness.  Again, 
when  the  poor  woman  came  to  ask  a  charity  in 
Philadelphia,  you  whispered  that  she  looked  like  a 
drunkard,  and  that  half  a  dollar  was  enough  to 
give  her  for  the  ale-house.  Those  who  want  the 
dispositions  to  give,  easily  find  reasons  why  they 
ought  not  to  give.  When  I  sought  her  out  after- 
wards, and  did  what  I  should  have  done  at  first, 
you  know  that  she  employed  the  money  imme- 
diately, towards  placing  her  child  at  schooL  If  our 
country,  when  pressed  with  wrongs  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  had  been  governed  by  its  heads 
instead  of  its  hearts,  where  should  we  have  been 
now  1  Hanging  on  a  gallows  as  high  as  Haman's. 
You  began  to  calculate,  and  to  compare  wealth 
and  numbers :  we  threw  up  a  few  pulsations  of 
our  blood ;  we  supplied  enthusiasm  against  wealth 
and  numbers ;  we  put  our  existence  to  tlie  hazard, 
when  the  hazard  seemed  against  us,  and  we  saved 
our  country:  justifying,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ways  of  Providence,  whose  precept  is,  to  do  al- 
ways what  is  right,  and  leave  the  issue  to  him. 
In  short,  my  friend,  as  flu  as  my  recollection  serves 
me,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did  a  good  thing  on 
your  suggestion,  or  a  dirty  one  w^ithout  it  I  do 
for  ever,  then,  disclaim  your  interference  in  my 
province.  Fill  paper  as  you  please  with  triangles 
and  squares :  try  how  many  ways  you  can  hang 
and  combine  them  together.  I  shall  never  envy 
nor  control  your  sublime  delights.  But  leave  me  to 
decide,  when  and  where  friendships  are  to  be  con- 
tracted. You  say  I  contract  tliem  at  random.  So 
you  said  the  woman  at  Philadelphia  was  a  drunk- 
ard. I  receive  none  into  my  esteem,  till  I  know 
they  are  worthy  of  it     Wealth,  title,  office,  are 
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no  recommendations  to  my  fiiendship.  On  the 
contrary,  great  good  qualities  are  requisite  to  make 
■mends  for  their  having  wealth,  title  and  office. 
YoQ  confess,  that  in  the  present  case,  I  could  not 
have  made  a  worthier  choice.  You  only  object 
that  I  was  so  soon  to  lose  them.  We  are  not  im- 
mortal ourselves,  my  friend ;  how  can  we  expect 
oar  enjoyments  to  be  sot  We  have  no  rose 
without  its  thorn ;  no  pleasure  without  alloy.  It 
is  the  law  of  our  existence ;  and  we  must  acqui- 
esce. It  is  the  condition  annexed  to  all  our  plea- 
sures, not  by  us  who  receive,  but  by  him  who 
gives  them.  True,  this  condition  is  pressing 
craeHy  on  me  at  this  moment  I  feel  more  fit  for 
death  than  life.  But  when  I  look  bade  on  the 
{Measures  of  which  it  is  the  consequence,  I  am 
conscioas  they  were  worth  the  price  I  am  paying. 
Notwithstanding  your  endeavours,  too,  to  damp  my 
hopes,  I  comfort  myself  with  expectations  of  their 
promised  return.  Hope  is  sweeter  than  despair ; 
and  they  were  too  good,  to  mean  to  deceive  me. 
'  lo  the  summer,'  said  the  gentleman ;  but  *  in  the 
spring,'  said  the  lady ;  and  I  should  love  her  for 
eVer,  were  it  only  for  that!  Know,  then,  my 
friend,  that  I  have  taken  these  good  people  into 
my  bosom ;  that  I  have  lodged  them  in  the  warm- 
est cell  I  could  find ;  that  I  love  them,  and  will 
continue  to  love  them  through  life ;  that  if  fortune 
dioold  dispose  them  on  one  side  the  globe,  and 
me  on  the  other,  my  aflections  shall  pervade  its 
whole  mass  to  reach  them.  Knowing  then  my 
determination,  attempt  not  to  disturb  it  If  you 
can,  at  any  time,  furnish  matter  for  their  amuse- 
ment, it  will  be  the  office  of  a  good  neighbour  to 
do  it  I  will,  in  Hke  manner,  sciae  any  occasion 
which  may  offer,  to  do  the  like  good  turn  for  you 
with  Condorcet,  Kittenhouse,  Madison,  La  Cre- 
telle,  or  any  other  of  those  worthy  sons  of  science, 
whom  you  so  justly  prize. 

I  thought  this  a  favourable  proposition  whereon 
to  rest  the  issue  of  the  dialogue.  So  I  put  an  end 
to  it  by  calling  for  my  night^^p.  Methinks,  I  hear 
yoQ  wish  to  heaven  I  had  called  a  little  sooner,  and 
so  spared  you  the  ennui  of  such  a  sermon.  I  did 
not  interrupt  them  sooner,  because  I  was  in  a 
mood  for  hearing  sermons.  You  too  were  the 
subject :  and  on  such  a  thesis,  I  never  think  the 
theme  long ;  not  even  if  I  am  to  write  it,  and  that 
•lowly  and  awkwardly,  as  now,  with  &e  left  hand. 
But  that  you  may  not  be  discouraged  firom  a  cor- 
icepondenoe  which  begins  so  formidably,  I  will 
promise  you,  on  my  honour,  that  my  futuVe  letters 
shall  be  of  a  reasonable  length.  I  will  even  agree 
to  express  but  half  my  esteem  for  you. 


SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE  AND  AMERICA. 

FBOM  ▲  LErm  TO  MB.  BBLUIIL 

Yov  are,  perhaps,  curious  to  know  how  this 
new  scene  has  struck  a  savage  of  the  mountains 
of  America.  Not  advantageously,  I  assure  you. 
I  find  the  general  fate  of  humanity  here  most  de- 
ploFBble.     The  truth  of  Voltaire's  observation 


ofTers  itself  perpetually,  that  every  man  here  must 

be  either  the  hammer  or  the  anvil WhlK*  the 

great  mass  of  the  people  are  thus  suffering  under 
physical  and  moral  oppression,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  examine  more  nearly  the  condition  of  the  groat, 
to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  the  circumstances 
in  their  situation,  which  dazzle  the  bulk  of  spec- 
tators, and  especially,  to  compare  it  with  that  de- 
gpree  of  happiness  which  is  enjoyed  in  America, 
by  eveiy  class  of  people.  Intrigues  of  love  oc- 
cupy the  younger,  and  those  of  ambition,  the  elder 
part  of  the  great  Conjugal  love  having  no  exist- 
ence among  them,  domestic  happiness,  of  which 
that  is  the  basis,  is  utterly  unknown.  In  lieu  of 
this,  are  substituted  pursuits  which  nourish  and 
invigorate  all  our  bad  passions,  and  which  offer 
only  moments  of  ecstaity,  amidst  days  and  months 
of  restlessness  and  torment  Much,  very  much 
inferior,  this,  to  the  tranquil,  permanent  felicity 
with  which  domestic  society  in  America  blesses 
most  of  its  inhabitants ;  leaving  them  to  follow 
steadily  those  pursuits  which  health  and  reason 
approve,  and  rendering  truly  delicious  the  inter- 
vals of  those  pursuits. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  POTOMAC  THROUGH 
THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 

FROM  TUB  XOTBS  ON  VnOIXIA. 

Thi  passage  of  the  Potomac,  through  the 
Blue  Ridge,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
scenes  in  nature.  You  stand  on  a  very  high  point 
of  land.  On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah, 
having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a 
hundred  miles  to  seek  a  vent  On  your  left  ap- 
proaches the  Potomac,  seeking  a  passage  also.  In 
the  moment  of  their  junction  they  rush  together 
against  the  mountain,  rend  it  asunder,  and  pass 
off  to  the  sea.  The  first  glance  at  this  scene  hur- 
ries our  senses  into  the  opinion  that  this  earth 
has  been  created  in  time ;  that  the  mountains  were 
formed  first ;  that  the  rivers  began  to  flow  after- 
wards ;  that,  in  this  place,  particularly,  they  have 
been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains, 
and  have  formed  an  ocean  which  filled  the  whole 
valley;  that,  continuing  to  rise,  they  have  at 
leng^  broken  over  at  this  spot,  and  have  torn  the 
mountain  down  from  its  summit  to  its  base.  The 
piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  but  particularly  on 
the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their  dia- 
Tuptnre  and  avulsion  finom  their  beds  by  the  most 
powerful  agents  of  nature,  corroborate  ^e  imprea- 
sion.  But  the  distant  finishing  which  Nature 
has  given  to  the  picture  is  of  a  different  character. 
It  is  a  true  contrast  to  the  foreground.  It  is  as 
placid  aiid  delightful  as  that  is  wUd  and  tremen- 
dous. For,  the  mountain  being  cloven  asunder, 
she  presents  to  your  eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  small 
catch  of  smooth  blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  dia- 
tanoe  in  the  plain  country,  inviting  you,  as  it  were, 
from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  round,  to  pass 
through  the  beach,  and  participate  of  the  calm  be- 
low. Here  the  eye  ultimately  composes  itself; 
o9 
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and  that  way,  too,  the  road  happena  actually  to 
lead.  You  cron  the  Potomac  above  its  junctioii, 
pasB  along  its  side  through  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain for  three  miles,  its  terrible  precipices  hanging 
in  fragments  over  you,  and  within  about  twenty 
miles  reach  Fredericktown,  and  the  fine  country 
round  tha^  This  scene  is  worth  a  voyage  acroas 
the  Atlantic  Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Natural  Bridge,  are  people  who  have  passed 
their  lives  within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have 
never  been  to  survey  these  monuments  of  a  war 
between  rivers  and  mountains,  which  must  have 
shaken  the  earth  itself  to  its  centre. 


PARTY  SPIRIT  AND  GOOD  GOVERN- 
MENT, 
raox  HIS  riBSi  ctAVGuaAL  ADDaaas. 

DvaiKo  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which 
we  have  passed,  the  animation  of  discussion  and 
of  exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  aspect  which 
might  impose  ou  strangers  unused  to  think  freefy 
and  to  speak  and  to  write  what  they  think ;  but 
this  being  now  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
announced  according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitu- 
tion, all  will  of  course  arrange  themselves  under 
the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  cffi>rts 
for  tlie  common  good.  All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind 
this  sacred  principle,  that  diough  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will,  to  be 
rightful,  must  be  reasonable;  that  the  minority 
possess  their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must 
protect,  and  to  violate  which  would  be  oppression. 
Let  us,  then,  fellow  citizens,  unite  with  one  heart 
and  one  mind.  Let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse 
that  harmony  and  affection  without  which  hberty 
and  even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things.  And 
let  us  reflect  that  having  banished  from  our  land 
that  religious  intolerance  under  which  mankind  so 
long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained  little  if  we 
countenance  a  political  intolerance  as  despotic,  as 
wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody  perse- 
cutions. During  the  throes  and  convulsions  of 
the  ancient  world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of 
infuriated  man,  seeking  through  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter his  long  lost  liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
the  agitation  of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this 
distant  and  peaceful  shore;  that  this  should  be 
more  felt  and  feared  by  some  and  less  by  others ;  that 
this  should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety. 
But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of 
principle.  We  have  called  by  difierent  names  breth- 
ren of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans — 


we  axe  all  fedeialists.  Iftberebeanyamongus  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union  or  to  change 
its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as 
monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of 
opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it  I  know  indeed  that  some  honest 
men  fear  that  a  republican  government  cannot  be 
strong ;  that  this  government  is  not,  strong  enough. 
But  would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of 
successful  experiment,  abandon  a  government 
which  has  so  fer  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theo- 
retic and  visionaiy  fear  that  tiiis  government,  the 
world*8  best  hope,  may  by  possibility  want  encrg^y 
to  preserve  itself^?  I  trust  not  I  believe  this,  on 
the  contrary,  the  strongest  government  on  earth. 
I  beUeve  it  the  only  one  where  every  roan,  at  the 
call  of  the  laws,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the 
law,  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the  public  order 
aa  his  own  personal  concern.  Sometimes  it  is  said 
that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government 
of  himself.  Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  others  1  Or  have  we  found  an- 
gels in  the  forms  of  kings  to  govern  him  ?  Let 
histoiy  answer  this  question. 

Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence  pur- 
sue our  own  federal  and  republican  principlea,  our 
attachment  to  our  union  and  representative  go- 
vernment Kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a  wide 
ocean  firom  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quar- 
ter of  the  globe ;  too  high-minded  to  endure  the 
degradations  of  the  others;  possessing  a  chosen 
country,  with  room  enough  for  our  descc  ndants  to 
the  hundreth  and  thousandth  generation ;  enter- 
taining a  due  sense  of  our  equal  right  to  the  use 
of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  in- 
dustry, to  honour  and  confidence  from  our  fellow 
citizens,  resulting  not  firom  birth  but  from  our  ac- 
tions and  their  sense  of  them ;  enlightened  by  a 
benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  practised 
in  various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  including  honesty, 
truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man ; 
acknowledging  and  adoring  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence,  which  by  all  its  dispensations  proves  that 
it  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here  and 
his  greater  happiness  hereafter;  with  all  these 
blcssuigs,  wtiat  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a 
happy  and  prosperous  people?  Still  one  thing 
more,  fellow  citizens, — a  wise  and  frugal  go- 
vernment, which  shall  restrain  man  fit>m  injuring 
one  another,  which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free 
to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  im- 
provement, and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of 
labour  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum 
of  good  government,  and  this  is  necessary  to  dose 
the  circle  of  our  felicities. 


JAMES  MADISON. 


[Bora  17S1.    Died  1896.] 


'  Mr.  Madison  was  born  on  the  sixteenth  of 
March,  1751,  in  the  county  of  Orange,  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  received 
^e  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  from  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  in  1771.  He  appears  to  have 
led  an  inactive  life  during  the  early  part  of 
I  the  Revolution,  or  at  least  to  have  taken  no 
part  in  public  affairs.  In  1776  he  was  elected 
to  the  Vii^nia  Assembly,  but  was  superseded 
in  the  following  year.  The  House  of  Dele- 
gates, however,  which  was  more  capable  of 
judging  of  his  merits  than  his  constituents 
had  been,  chose  him  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council,  in  which  he  continued  un- 
til transferred  to  the  old  Congress,  in  which 
he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  twentieth 
of  March,  1780.  From  this  period  his  name 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  political 
history  of  the  country.  His  writings  on  the 
Constitution  and  other  subjects  were  second 
only  to  those  of  Hamilton  in  ability  and  influ- 
ence; and  his  extensive  information,  sound 
judgment,  skill  as  a  logician,  and  unvaiying 
courtesy,  secured  him  the  highest  considera- 
tion in  the  congresses  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  the  National  Convention  that  formed 
the  Constitution,  the  Virginia  Convention  to 
which  it  was  submitted  for  approval,  and  the 
legislature  of  his  state  whenever  he  held  a 
seat  in  tliat  body.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mr, 
JetTerson  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Madison  was 
made  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Jefierson  as  President.  At  the  end  of 
his  second  term,  in  1817,  he  retired  from  the 
public  service,  and  he  held  no  other  office 
except  for  a  short  period  in  1829,  in  which 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  He  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  dignified  retirement  at 
Montpelier,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty- 
eightii  of  June,  1836,  in  the  eighty-fifUi  year 
of  his  age. 

This  great  statesman  and  philosopher  was 
tiie  confidential  personal  and  political  friend 
of  Jefferson,  but  in  almost  every  respect  their 
characters  were  essentially  different.      Mr. 


Madison*s  intellect  was  of  a  far  higher  order, 
and  its  ascendency  over  his  passions  was 
nearly  perfect.  His  triumphs  were  those  of 
pure  reason.  His  public  and  private  life  were 
above  reproach. 

In  his  correspondence  with  John  Adams' 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  given  the  first  intimation 
which  found  its  way  before  the  public  that 
Mr,  Madison  had  made  a  full  report  of  the 
debates  in  the  Federal  Convention.  After  his 
death,  this  manuscript  and  his  reports  of  de- 
bates in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
with  a  selection  from  his  letters  written  be- 
tween 1780  and  1784,  were  purchased  by  the 
government,  and  in  1840  were  published, 
in  three  octavo  volumes,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr,  Henry  D,  Gilpin.  They  con- 
stitute a  work  of  extraordinary  value  to  stu- 
dents in  history  and  political  philosophy. 

Mr.  Madison  was  the  author  of  a  consider- 
able and  important  portion  of  the  Federal- 
ist, written  by  Mr,  Hamilton,  Mr.  Jay  and 
himself,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  by  his  speeches  in  the  Virginia 
Convention  he  contributed  with  equal  ability 
and  efficiency  to  the  same  object  Upon  the 
appearance  of  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality, 
in  1793,  he  and  Mr.  Hamilton  were  opposed 
to  each  other  in  a  debate  upon  the  distribution 
of  the  excutive  and  legislative  powers  inci- 
dent to  war,  and  he  replied  to  the  Letters  of 
Pacificus,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  five  essays 
signed  Helvidius,  in  which  a  degree  of  asperity 
scarcely  congenial  with  his  nature  showed 
that  his  more  intimate  associates  had  succeeded 
in  lessening  his  confidence  in  Mr.  Hamilton*s 
attachment  to  republican  principles. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Madison  would  make 
about  fiiWen  octavo  volumes,  each  of  six  hun- 
dred pages,  similar  to  those  already  mentioned 
as  published  under  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment. They  are  chiefly  on  constitutional, 
political  and  historical  subjects,  but  among 
iiiem  are  some  relating  to  eminent  peraons.  and 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  which  will  be 
more  generally  interesting.    His  style  is  clear, 

exact  and  justly  modulated. 
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VAGUENESS  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL 

DISTINCTIONS. 

Fsoac  TiiK  thistt-8sve:(th  mmsMM  or  thi  vcdsbaubt. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  itself  ha^e  never  yet 
been  distinguished  and  defined,  with  satisiiM^tory 
precision,  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  acute  and 
metaphysical  philosophers.  Sense,  perception, 
judgment,  desire,  volition,  memoiy,  imagination, 
are  found  to  be  separated  by  such  delicate  shades 
and  minute  gradations,  that  their  boundaries  have 
eluded  the  most  subtle  mvestigations,  and  remain 
a  pregnant  source  of  ingenious  disquisition  and 
controversy.  The  boundaries  between  the  great 
kingdoms  of  nature,  and,  still  more,  between  the 
various  provinces  and  lesser  portions  into  which 
they  are  subdivided,  afford  another  illustration  of 
the  same  important  truth.  The  most  ngacioos 
and  laborious  naturalists  have  never  yet  succeed- 
ed in  tracing  with  certain^  the  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  district  of  vegetable  life  from  the  neigh- 
bouring region  of  unorganized  matter,  or  which 
marks  the  termination  of  the  former  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  animal  empire.  A  still  greater 
obscurity  lies  in  the  distinctive  characters  by 
which  the  objects  in  each  of  these  great  depart- 
ments of  nature  have  been  arranged  and  assorted. 

When  we  pass  from  the  works  of  nature,  in 
which  all  the  delineations  are  perfectly  accurate, 
and  appear  to  be  otherwise  only  from  the  imper- 
fection of  the  eye  which  surveys  them,  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  man,  in  which  the  obscurity  arises  as 
well  from  the  object  itself,  as  from  the  organ  by 
which  it  is  contemplated ;  we  must  perceive  the 
necessity  of  moderating  still  further  our  expec- 
tations and  hopes  from  the  efforts  of  human  saga^ 
dty.  Experience  has  instructed  us,  that  no  skill 
in  the  science  of  government  has  yet  been  able  to 
discriminate  and  define,  with  sufHcient  certainty, 
its  three  great  provinces,  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary ;  or  even  the  privileges  and  powers 
of  the  different  legislative  branches.  Questions 
daily  occur  in  the  course  of  practice,  which  prove 
the  obscurity  which  reigns  in  these  subjects,  and 
which  puzzle  the  greatest  adepts  in  political  science. 

The  experience  of  ages,  with  the  continued  and 
combined  labours  of  the  most  enlightened  legisla- 
tors and  jurists,  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in 
delineating  the  several  objects  and  limits  of  differ- 
ent codes  of  laws  and  different  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice. The  precise  extent  of  the  common  law, 
the  statute  law,  the  maritime  law,  the  eccle- 
siastical law,  the  law  of  corporations,  and  other 
local  laws  and  customs,  remains  still  to  be  clearly 
and  finally  established  in  Great  Britain,  where  ac- 
curacy in  such  subjects  has  been  more  industri- 
ously pursued  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  jurisdiction  of  her  several  courts,  general  and 
local,  of  law,  of  equity,  of  admiralty,  dec,  is  not 
less  a  source  of  frequent  and  intricate  discussions, 
sufficiently  denoting  the  indeterminate  limits  by 
which  they  are  respectively  circumscribed.  All 
new  laws,  though  penned  with  the  greatest  tech- 
nical skill,  and  paaaed  on  the  fullest  and  moat  ma^ 


ture  deliberation,  are  oonsidered  as  more  or  less 
obscure  and  equivocal,  until  their  meaning  be  li- 
quidated and  ascertained  by  a  series  of  particQiar 
discussions  and  adjudications.  Besides  the  ob- 
scurity arising  firom  the  complexity  of  objects,  and 
the  imperfection  of  the  human  faculties,  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  conceptions  of  men  are 
conveyed  to  each  other  adds  a  fresh  embarrass- 
ment The  use  of  words  is  to  express'  ideas. 
Perspicuity  therefore  requires,  not  only  that  the 
ideas  should  be  distinctly  formed,  but  that  they 
should  be  expressed  by  words  distinctly  and  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  them.  But  no  language 
is  so  copious  as  to  supply  words  and  phraaes  for 
every  complex  idea,  or  so  correct  as  not  to  include 
many,  equivocally  denoting  different  ideas.  Hence 
it  must  happen,  that  however  accurately  objects 
may  be  discriminated  in  themselves,  and  however 
accurately  the  discrimination  may  be  conceived, 
the  definition  of  them  may  be  rendered  inaccu- 
rate, by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
delivered.  And  this  unavoidable  inaccuracy  must 
be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  complexity  and 
novelty  of  the  objects  defined.  When  the  Al- 
mighty himself  condescends  to  address  mankind 
in  their  own  language,  his  meaning,  luminous  as 
it  must  be,  is  rendered  dim  and  doubtful,  by  the 
cloudy  medium  through  which  it  is  communi- 
cated. 

■     • 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  OUR  COUN- 
TRY  TO  MANKIND. 

nOM.  AN  ADDBIBB  TO  THX  PBOPLB  OT  THE  miXD  8TATS. 

Lit  it  be  remembered,  that  it  has  ever  been  the 
pride  and  boast  of  America,  that  the  rights  for 
which  she  contended  were  the  rights  of  human 
nature.  By  the  blessing  of  the  Author  of  these 
rights  on  the  means  exerted  for  their  defence, 
they  have  prevailed  over  all  opposition. ....  No  in- 
stance has  heretofore  occurred,  nor  can  any  in- 
stance be  expected  hereafter  to  occur,  in  which 
the  unadulterated  forms  of  republican  government 
can  petend  to  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  justi- 
fying themselves  by  their  finite.  In  this  view  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  responsible  for 
the  greatest  trust  ever  confided  to  a  political  so- 
dety.  If  justice,  good  fiuth,  honour,  gratitude, 
and  all  the  other  qualities  which  ennoble  the  cha- 
racter of  a  nation,  and  frUfil  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, be  the  fruits  of  our  establishments,  the  cause 
of  Liberty  will  acquire  a  dignity  and  lustre  which 
it  has  never  yet  enjoyed ;  and  an  example  will  be 
set  which  cannot  but  have  the  most  favourable  in- 
fluence on  the  rights  of  mankind.  If,  on  the  other 
side,  our  governments  should  be  unfortunately 
blotted  with  the  reverse  of  these  cardinal  and  es- 
sential virtues,  the  great  cause  which  we  have  en- 
gaged to  vindicate  will  be  dishonoured  and  betrayed ; 
the  last  and  Purest  experiment  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  human  nature  will  be  turned  against 
them ;  and  their  patrons  and  friends  exposed  to  be 
insulted  and  ailenoed  by  the  votaries  of  tyranny 
and  usurpatioii. 


TIMOTHY  DWIGHT. 


[Bora  lysL    Died  1S17.] 


Hayoco  giyen  ihe  pereonal  history  of  Dr. 
Dwight  in  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America, 
I  shall  here  only  present  a  chronologrical  state* 
ment  of  its  principal  incidents.  His  father  was 
a  merchant,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards.  They  re- 
sided in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where 
onr  author  was  horn  on  the  fourteenth  of  May, 
1753.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1769 ;  was  chosen  a  tutor  in  that  institution 
in  1771,  and  held  the  office  six  years ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  the  Congregational 
church  in  1777,  and  in  the  same  year  entered 
the  army  as  a  chaplain ;  on  the  death  of  his 
£ither  in  1778  resigned  his  commission  and 
returned  to  Northampton,  where  he  acted  in 
rarious  capacities  until  1782;  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Green- 
field, Connecticut,  in  1783 ;  was  elected  pre- 
sident of  Yale  College  and  removed  to  New 
Haven  in  1795 ;  and  died  in  1817. 

Whether  Dr.  Dwight  has  in  this  countiy 
had  an  equal  as  a  college  instructor  and  presi- 
dent is  questionable,  but  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  he  has  had  no  superior.  The  cause  of 
sound  learning  was  in  many  ways  yery 
largely  indebted  to  him.  He  was  also  an 
eloquent  and  successful  preacher,  and  an 
accomplished  and  most  agreeable  gentle- 
man. 

His  first  literary  works  were  in  verse.  His 
Conquest  of  Canaan,  an  epic  poem,  was  fin- 
ished when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of 
age ;  and  he  subsequently  published  several 
other  volumes  of  poetry,  in  all  of  which  were 
passages  of  considerable  beauty,  but  none  of 
which  were  of  so  elevated  and  sustained  m 
character  as  to  be  altogether  creditable  to  a 
man  of  his  distinguished  reputation  for  ta* 
lents,  scholarship  and  taste.  His  &me  as  an 
author  must  therefore  rest  principally  upon 
his  prose  writings,  and  these  are  of  such  ex- 
cellence that  no  fears  need  be  entertained  that 
it  will  not  be  honourable  and  permanent 
The  most  important  works  of  Dr.  Dwight 

have  been  published  since  his  death.  Besides 
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his  poems,  however,  he  permitted  the  appear- 
ance during  his  life  of  many  of  the  discourses 
which  he  delivered  on  public  occasions,  and 
he  contributed  numerous  papers  to  religious 
periodicals  and  the  memoirs  of  scientific  so- 
cieties. An  anonymous  volume  entitled  Re- 
marks on  the  Review  of  Inchiquin's  Letters 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  addressed  to  the  Rt 
Hon.  George  Canning,  is  likewise  attributed 
to  him,  though  he  never  publicly  acknow- 
ledged it 

His  Theology  Explained  and  Defended 
consists  of  nearly  two  hundred  sermons 
preached  before  the  classes  of  Yale  College 
during  his  presidency*  His  views  as  here  ex- 
hibited are  modemtely  Calvinistic,  and  are 
maintained  with  great  ability,  dignity  and 
eloquence.  Probably  no  work  of  the  sort  in 
the  English  language  was  ever  so  widely  and 
generally  popular. 

His  Travels  in  New  England  and  New 
York  are  in  four  octavo  volumes.  In  the  col- 
lege vacations  of  nearly  every  year  from  the 
commencement  of  his  administration  he  made 
excursions  in  various  directions  through  the 
northern  states,  and  by  personal  inquiry  and 
observation  collected  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  historical,  topographical  and  statistical  in- 
formation, which  will  always  be  interesting 
and  valuable ;  and  no  other  work  presents  a 
view  so  particular  and  authentic  of  American 
society  and  manners  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

Several  works  which  he  left  in  readiness 
for  the  press  are  still  unpublished.  The  larg- 
est and  most  elaborate  of  these  is  on  the  Chap 
racter  and  Writings  of  St  Paul.  Another  is 
called  The  Friend,  and  comprises  a  series  of 
essays  commenced  during  his  residence  in 
Greenfield  and  concluded  near  the  close  of 
his  life. 

The  style  of  Dr.  Dwight  is  fluent,  graceftil, 
picturesque  and  glowing ;  but  diffuse.  The 
erasure  of  redundances  would  render  it  much 
more  vigorous  and  attractive.  He  presented 
the  most  abstruse  propositioiiB  in  metaphyucs 
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with  clearness,  and  was  successful  in  de- 
scriptions of  external  nature;  but  hardlj  a 
discourse,  or  essay  or  letter  can  be  pointed 
to  in  all  his  works  the  effect  of  which  is 


not  injured  by  superfluous  epithets.  Yet 
for  his  wisdom,  earnestness,  and  courtesy, 
greater  faults  could  be  easily  forgiven  and 
forgotten. 


APPROACH  OF  EVENING  ON  LAKE- 
GEORGE. 

FBOM  TRJLVKLB  IN  ISZW  UltOl^ASD   kUD  XXW  TOUL. 

TuK  whole  scenery  of  thiB  lake  ib  greatly  en- 
hanced in  beauty  and  splendour  by  the  progres- 
sive change  which  the  traveller,  saUing  on  its  bo- 
som, perpetually  finds  in  his  position,  and  by  the 
unceasing  variegations  of  light  and  shade  which 
attend  his  progress.  The  gradual  and  the  sudden 
openings  of  scoops  and  basins,  of  islands  and 
points,  of  promontories  and  summits ;  the  continual 
change  of  their  forms,  and  their  equally  gradual 
or  sudden  disappearance ;  impart  to  every  object  a 
brilliancy,  life  and  motion An  opening  lay  be- 
fore us  between  the  mountains  on  the  West,  and 
those  on  the  East,  gilded  by  the  departing  sun- 
beams. The  lake,  alternately  glassy  and  gently 
rippled,  of  a  light  and  exquisite  sapphire,  gay  and 
brilliant  with  the  tremulous  lustre  floating  upon 
its  surface,  stretched  in  prospect  to  a  vast  distance, 
through  a  great  variety  of  larger  and  smaller  aper- 
tures. In  the  chasm  formed  by  the  mountains  lay  a 
multitude  of  islands,  differing  in  size,  shape  and  um- 
brage, and  clothed  in  deeply  shaded  green.  Beyond 
them,  and  often  partly  Mdden  behind  the  tall  and 
variously  figured  trees  with  which  they  were  tufled, 
rose  a  long  range  of  distant  mountains,  tinged  with 
a  deep  misty  azure,  and  crowned  with  an  immense 
succession  of  lofly  pines.  Above  the  mountains, 
and  above  each  other,  were  extended  in  great  num- 
bers long  streaming  clouds,  of  the  happiest  forms, 
and  painted  with  red  and  orange  light  in  all  their 
diversities  of  tincture.  Between  them  the  sky 
was  illumined  with  a  vivid  yellow  lustre.  The 
tall  trees  on  the  western  mountains  lifled  their 
heads  in  the  crimson  glory,  and  on  this  back- 
ground displayed  their  diversified  forms  with  a 
distinctness  and  beauty  never  surpassed.  On  a 
high  and  semi-circular  summit,  the  trees,  ascend- 
ing far  without  limbs,  united  their  crowns  above, 
and  thus  formed  a  majestic  and  extensive  arch  in 
tlie  sky,  dark,  defined,  and  corresponding  with  the 
arch  of  the  summit  below.  Between  this  crown 
and  the  mountain  the  vivid  orange  light,  shining 
through  the  grove,  formed  a  third  arch,  equally 
extended,  and  striped  with  black  by  the  stems  of 
the  trees. 

Directly  over  the  gap  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  through  which  this  combination  of  beauty 
was  presented  to  us,  the  moon,  §u  southward,  in 
her  handsomest  crescent,  sat  on  the  eastern,  and 
the  evening  star,  on  the  western,  side  of  the  open- 
ing, at  equal  distances  from  the  bordering  moun- 
tainjs  and,  shining  from  a  sky  perfectly  pure  and 
«ercne,  finished  the  prospect 


The  crimson  lustre  however  soon  fiuied;  tbe 
mountains  loet  their  gilding,  and  the  clouds, 
changing  their  fine  glow  into  a  dull,  leaden-coloured 
hoc,  speedily  vanished.  The  lake,  though  still 
brilliant,  became  misty  and  dim.  The  splendour 
of  the  moon  and  of  Hesper  increased,  and  trem- 
bled on  its  surfiice  imtil  they  both  retired  behind 
the  western  mountains,  and  just  as  we  reached 
the  shore,  left  the  world  to  the  darkness  of  night. 


SCENE  ON  THE  KAATSKILL  MOUN- 
TAINS. 

FBOK  THE  SAXK. 

We  entered  the  forest  on  the  South ;  and,  aflPT 
penetrating  it  about  a  mile,  came  to  a  scene  which 
amply  repaid  us  for  our  toil.  On  the  rear  of  the 
great  ridge,  stretched  out  before  us  two  spurs  of  a 
vast  height  Between  them  sunk  a  ravine,  seve- 
ral miles  in  length,  and  in  diliercnt  places  from  a 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  were  steep,  wild  and 
shaggy,  covered  almost  everywhere  with  a  dark 
forest,  the  lofty  trees  of  which  approached  nearer 
and  nearer  to  each  other  as  the  eye  wandered  to- 
ward the  bottom.  In  some  places  tlieir  branches 
became  united;  in  others,  separated  by  a  small 
distance,  they  left  a  line  of  absolute  darkness,  re- 
sembling in  its  dimensions  a  winding  rivulet,  here 
somewhat  wider,  there  narrower,  and  appearing 
as  if  it  were  a  solitary  by-path  to  the  nether  world. 
All  beneath  seemed  to  be  midnight,  although  the 
day  was  uncommonly  bright  and  beautiful ;  and  all 
above  a  dreary  solitude,  secluded  from  the  worid, 
and  destined  never  to  be  wandered  over  by  the 
feet  of  man.  At  the  head  of  this  valley  stood  a 
precipice ;  here  descending  perpendicularly,  there 
overhanging  with  a  stupendous  and  awfiil  gran- 
deur. Over  a  bed  of  stone  beside  our  feet  ran  a 
stream,  which  discharged  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  and 
from  the  brow  of  the  precipice  rushed  in  a  perpen* 
dicular  torrent  perfectly  white  and  glittering  near- 
ly three  hundred  feet  in  length.  This  magnifi- 
cent current,  after  dashing  upon  a  shelf,  falls  over 
a  second  precipice  of  one  hundred  feet ;  when  it 
vanishes  in  the  midnight  beneath^  and  rolls  over  a 
succession  of  precipices  until  it  finally  escapes  from 
the  mountains,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the 
river  Kaaterskill.  A  cloud  of  vapour,  raised  by 
the  dashing  of  this  stream  on  the  successive  shelves 
in  its  bed,  rises  above  the  forests  which  shroud  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  winds  beautifully  away 
firom  the  sight  until  it  finally  vanishes  in  the  be- 
wildered course  of  this  immense  chasm.    On  the 
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bosom  of  this  Tolmne  of  mist  appears  to  the  eye  a 
saoceflsion  of  rainbows,  floating  slowlj  and  grace- 
fully down  the  Talley,  and  reluctantly  yielding 
their  place  to  others  by  which  they  are  continually 
followed.  No  contrast  can  be  more  perfect  than 
that  of  these  circles  of  light  to  the.  rude  scenery 
by  which  they  are  environed ;  and  no  object  of 
this  natore  which  I  have  seen  awakens  emotions 
of  such  grandeur. 


THE  NOTCH  OF  THE  WHITE  MOUN- 
TAINS. 

FBOM  THX  SAMS. 

Tbs  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  phrase 
appropriated  to  a  very  narrow  defile,  extending 
two  miles  in  length  between  two  huge  clif&  ap- 
parently rent  asunder  by  some  vast  convulsion  of 
nature.  The  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  formed  by 
two  rocks  standing  perpendicularly  at  the  distance 
of  twenty-two  feet  from  each  other;  one  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  the  other  about  twelve. 
Half  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  brook  men- 
tioned as  the  head  stream  of  the  Saco;  the 
other  half  by  the  road.  The  stream  is  lost  and 
invisible  beneath  a  mass  of  fragments  pertly  blown 
out  of  the  road,  and  partly  thrown  down  by  some 
great  convulsion. 

When  we  entered  the  Notch  we  were  struck 
with  the  wild  and  solemn  appearance  of  every 
thing  before  us.  The  scale  on  which  all  the 
objects  in  view  were  formed  was  the  scale  of 
grandeur  only.  The  rocks,  rude  and  ragged  in  a 
manner  rarely  paralleled,  were  fashioned  and  piled 
by  a  hand  operating  only  in  the  boldest  and  most 
irregular  manner.  As  we  advanced,  these  appear- 
ances increased  rapidly.  Huge  masses  of  granite, 
of  every  abrupt  form,  and  hoary  with  a  moss, 
which  seemed  the  product  of  ages,  recalling  to 
the  mind  the  taxum  vetuttutn  of  Virgil,  speedily 
rose  to  a  mountainous  height.  Before  us  the 
view  widened  fast  to  the  south-east  Behind  us 
it  closed  almost  instantaneously,  and  presented 
nothing  to  the  eye  but  an  impassable  barrier  of 
monntains. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the 
chasm  we  saw,  in  full  view,  the  most  beautiful 
cascade,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  It  issued  from  a 
mountain  on  the  right,  about  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  subjacent  valley,  and  at  the  distance 
from  us  of  about  two  miles.  The  stream  ran 
over  a  series  of  rocks  almost  perpendicular,  with  a 
course  so  little  broken  as  to  preserve  the  appear- 
ance of  a  uniform  current,  and  yet  so  far  disturbed 
as  to  be  perfectly  white.  The  sun  shone  with  the 
clearest  splendour,  from  a  station  in  the  heavens 
the  most  advantageous  to  our  prospect ;  and  the 
cajcado  glittered  down  the  vast  steep,  like  a  stream 
of  burnished  silver. 

At  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  entrance,  we  passed  a  brook,  known  in  this 
rc^on  by  the  name  of  thejlume ;  from  the  strong 
resemblance  to  that  object  exhibited  by  the  chan- 
nel, which  it  has  worn  for  a  considerable  length 


in  a  bed  of  rocks ;  the  sides  being  perpendicular 
to  the  bottom.  This  elegant  piece  of  water  we 
determined  to  examine  farther;  and,  alighting 
from  our  horses,  walked  up  the  aodivity  perhaps 
a  furiong.  The  stream  fell  from  a  height,  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
over  three  predpioes ;  the  second  receding  a  small 
distance  from  the  front  of  the  first,  and  the  third 
from  that  of  the  second.  Down  the  first  and  se. 
cond  it  fell  in  a  single  current;  and  down  the 
third  in  three,  which  united  their  streams  at  the 
bottom  in  a  fine  basin,  formed  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture in  the  rocks  inunediately  beneath  us.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  brook  of  this  size  to  be  modelled 
into  more  diversified  or  more  delightful  forms ;  or 
for  a  cascade  to  descend  over  precipices  more  hap- 
pily fitted  to  finish  its  beauty.  The  cli£Es,  together 
with  a  level  at  their  foot,  furnished  a  considerable 
opening,  surrounded  by  the  forest  The  sunbeams, 
penetrating  through  the  trees,  painted  here  a  great 
variety  of  fine  images  of  light,  and  edged  an  equally 
numerous  and  diversified  collection  of  sliadows ; 
both  dancing  on  the  waters,  and  alternately  sil- 
vering and  obscuring  their  coune.  Purer  water 
was  never  seen.  Exclusively  of  its  murmurs,  the 
world  around  us  was  solemn  and  silent  Eveiy 
thing  assumed  the  character  of  enchantment ;  and, 
had  I  been  educated  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  I 
should  scarcely  have  been  surprised  to  find  an  as- 
semblage of  Dryads.  Naiads  and  Oreades,  sport- 
ing on  the  little  plain  below  our  feet  The  purity 
of  this  water  was  discernible,  not  only  by  its  lim- 
pid appearance,  and  its  taste,  but  from  several 
other  circumstances.  Its  course  is  wholly  over 
hard  g^ranite ;  and  the  rocks  and  the  stones  in  its 
bed  and  at  its  side,  instead  of  being  covered  with  ad- 
ventitious substances,  were  ^  ashed  perfectly  clean ; 
and,  by  their  neat  appearance,  added  not  a  little 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

From  this  spot  the  mountains  speedily  began  to 
open  with  increased  majesty  ;  and,  in  several  in- 
stances, rose  to  a  perpendicular  height  little  lets 
than  a  mile.  The  bosom  of  both  ranges  was 
overspread,  in  all  the  inferior  regions,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  evergreens  with  trees,  whose  leaves  are  de- 
ciduous. The  annual  foliage  had  been  already 
changed  by  the  frost  Of  the  effects  of  this 
change  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  an  inhabitant 
of  Great  Britain,  as  I  have  been  assured  by 
several  foreigners,  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception, without  visiting  an  American  forest 
When  I  was  a  youth,  I  remarked  that  Thomson 
had  entirely  omitted  in  his  Seasons  this  fine  part 
of  autiunnal  imagery.  Upon  inquiring  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  the  probable  cause  of  the  omission, 
he  informed  me  that  no  such  scenery  existed  in 
Great  Britain.  In  this  country  it  is  often  among 
the  most  splendid  beauties  of  nature.  All  the 
leaves  of  trees,  which  are  not  evei^eens,  are,  by 
the  first  severe  firost,  changed  from  their  verdure 
toward  the  perfection  of  that  colour  which  they  are 
capable  of  ultimately  assuming,  through  yellow, 
orange  and  red,  to  a  pretty  deep  brown.  As  the 
frost  afifects  diflerent  trees,  and  dififerent  leaves  of 
the  same  tree,  in  very  different  degrees,  a  vast 
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multitude  of  tinctures  are  commonly  found  on 
those  of  a  single  tree,  and  always  on  those  of  a 
grove  or  forest.  These  colours  also,  in  ail  their 
▼arietiea»  are  generally  lull;  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  among  the  most  exquisite  whidi  an 
found  in  the  regions  of  nature.  Different  sorts  of 
trees  are  susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  this 
beauty.  Among  Uiem  the  maple  is  pre-eminently 
disting^hed  by  the  prodigious  Tarieties,  the  fin- 
ished beauty,  and  the  intense  lustra  of  its  hues; 
▼aiying  through  all  the  dyes  between  a  rich  green 
and  the  most  perfect  crimson,  or,  more  definitely, 
the  red  of  the  prismatic  image. 

There  is,  however,  a  sensible  dififerenoe  in  the 
beauty  of  this  appearance  of  nature  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country,  even  when  the  forest  trees 
are  the  same.  I  have  seen  no  tract  where  its 
splendour  was  so  highly  finished,  as  in  the  region 
which  surrounds  Lancaster  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  The  colours  are  more  varied  and  more  in- 
tense; and  the  numerous  evergreens  furnish,  in 
their  deep  hues,  the  best  groundwork  of  the.  pic- 
ture. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  annual  foliage  on 
these  mountains  had  been  already  changed  by  the 
frost  Of  course,  the  darkness  of  the  evergreens  was 
finely  illumined  by  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the  birch, 
the  beech  and  the  cherry,  and  the  more  brilliant 
orange  and  crimson  of  the  maple.  The  efiect  of  this 
universal  diffusion  of  gay  and  s]dendid  light  was,  to 
render  the  prepondereting  deep  green  more  solemn. 
The  mind,  encircled  by  this  scenery,  irresistibly 
remembered  that  the  light  was  the  light  of  decay, 
autumnal  and  melancholy.  The  daik  was  the  gloom 
of  evening,  approximating  to  night  Over  the  whole, 
the  azure  of  the  sky  cast  a  deep,  misty  blue ;  blend- 
ing, toward  the  summit,  every  other  hue,  and  pre- 
dominating over  all. 

As  the  eye  ascended  these  steeps,  the  light  de- 
cayed, and  gradually  ceased.  On  ihe  inferior  sum- 
mits rose  crowns  of  conical  firs  and  spruces.  On 
the  superior  eminences,  the  trees,  growing  less 
and  less,  yielded  to  the  chilling  atmosphere,  and 
marked  the  limit  of  forest  vegetation.  Above, 
the  surface  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  shrubs, 
terminating,  at  a  still  higher  elevation,  in  a  shroud 
of  dark-coloured  moss. 

As  we  passed  onvTard  through  this  singular  val- 
ley,  occasional  torrents,  formed  by  the  rains  and 
dissolving  snows  at  the  close  of  winter,  had  left 
behind  them,  in  many  places,  perpetual  monu- 
ments of  their  progress,  in  perpendicular,  narrow 
and  irregular  paths  of  immense  length,  where  they 
had  washed  the  predpioes  naked  and  white,  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  the  base.  Wide  and 
deep  chasms  also  met  the  eye,  both  on  the  sum. 


mits  and  the  sides ;  and  strongly  impressed  the 
imagination  with  the  thought,  that  a  hazid  of  immea- 
surable power  had  rent  asunder  the  solid  rocks, 
and  tumbled  them  into  the  subjacent  valley.  Over 
all,  hoaiy  clifis,  rising  with  proud  supremacy, 
frowned  awfully  on  the  worid  below,  and  finished 
the  landscape. 

By  our  side,  the  Saco  was  alternately  visible 
and  lost,  and  increased,  almost  at  eveiy  step,  by 
the  junttion  of  tributary  streams.  Its  course  vras 
a  perpetual  cascade ;  and  with  its  sprightly  mur- 
murs fiimiBhed  the  only  contrast  to  the  soeneiy 
around  us. 


THE  PLEASURE  DERIVED  FROM  THE 
BEAUTY  OF  NATURE. 

FSOM  nXOLOOT  jbirLAUfKD  A3XD  DSmDXD> 

Wsax  all  the  interesting  dxversities  of  colour 
and  form  to  disappear,  how  unsightly,  dull,  and 
wearisome,  would  be  the  aspect  of  the  world! 
The  pleasures  conveyed  to  us  by  the  endless  vari- 
eties with  which  these  sources  of  beauty  are  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  are  so  much  things  of  course, 
and  exist  so  much  without  intermission,  that  vre 
scarcely  think  either  of  their  nature,  their  num- 
ber, or  the  great  proportion  which  they  constitute 
in  the  whole  mass  of  our  enjoyment  But  were 
an  inhabitant  of  this  countiy  to  be  removed  from 
its  delightful  sceneiy  to  the  midst  of  an  Arabian 
desert,  a  boundless  expanse  of  sand,  a  waste  spread 
with  uniform  desolation,  enlivened  by  the  murmur 
of  no  stream  and  cheered  by  the  beauty  of  no  ver- 
dure, although  he  might  live  in  a  palace  and  riot 
in  splendour  and  luxury,  he  would,  I  think,  find 
life  a  dull,  wearisome,  melancholy  round  of  exist- 
ence^ and  anud  all  his  gratifications  would  sigh 
for  Uie  hills  and  valleys  of  hk  native  land,  the 
brooks  and  rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the  Spring, 
and  the  rich  glories  of  the  Autumn.  The  ever-vaiy- 
ing  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
enter  more  extensively  into  the  enjoyment  of  man- 
kind tiian  we,  perhaps,  over  think,  or  can  possibly 
apprehend,  without  frequent  and  extensivo  inves- 
tigation. This  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  ob- 
jects around  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  are  not 
necessary  to  their  existence,  nor  to  what  we  com- 
monly intend  by  their  usefulness.  It  is  therefive 
to  be  regarded  as  a  aomnoe  of  pleasure  gratuitous- 
ly superinduced  upon  the  general  nature  of  the 
objects  themselves,  and  in  this  light,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  divine  goodness  peculiarly  afikcting. 
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Johh  Marshaix,  Ibe  son  of  Colonel  Xhomaa 
Blarshall,  was  bom  in  Germantown,  Fanquier 
coanty,  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1755.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  was  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  con- 
tinental service,  and  marching  with  his  regi- 
ment to  the  north  was  appointed  captain  in  the 
spring  of  1777,  and  in  that  capacity  serred  in 
the  battles  of  Brandywine,.Germantown,  and 
Msnmouth,  was  at  Valley  Forge  during  the 
winter  of  1778,  and  was  one  of  the  covering 
party  at  the  assault  of  Stoney,  Point,  in  June, 
1779.  Having  returned  to  his  native  state  at 
the  expiration  of  the  enlistment  of  the  Virginia 
troops,  in  1780  he  received  a  license  for  the 
practice  of  the  law,  and  rapidly  rose  to  dis- 
tinction in  that  profession.  In  1782  he  was 
chosen  a  representative  to  the  legislature,  and 
afterward  a  member  of  the  executive  counciL 
In  January,  1783,  he  married  Maiy  Willis 
Ambler,  of  York,  in  Virginia,  with  whom  he 
lived  for  fifty  years  in  the  tenderest  affection. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  Vir- 
ginia which  met  on  the  second  of  June,  1788, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  new  constitution, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Madi- 
son, mainly  contributed  to  its  adoption,  in  op- 
position to  the  ardent  efforts  of  Henry,  Gray- 
son and  Bfason.  His  name  firat  became  ge- 
nerally known  throughout  the  nation  by  his 
vindication,  in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  of 
the  ratification  of  Jay^s  treaty  by  P^dent 
Washington.  No  report  of  that  speech  re- 
mains, but  the  evidence  of  its  ability  survives 
in  the  effects  which  it  produced  on  the  legis- 
lature and  the  countiy.  He  continued  in  the 
practice  of  the  law,  having  declined  succes- 
sively the  ofl^es  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Minister  to  France,  until 

1797,  when  with  General  Pinckney  and  Mr. 
Geny  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
French  republic.  The  manner  in  which  the 
dignity  of  the  American  character  was  main- 
tained against  the  corruption  of  the  Directory 
and  its  ministers  is  well  known.  The  letters 
of  the  seventeenth  of  January  and  third  of  April, 

1798,  to  Talleyrand  the  Minister  of  Foreign 


Relations  have  always  been  attributed  to  Mar- 
shall, and  they  rank  among  the  ablest  and  most 
effective  of  diplomatic  communications.  Mr. 
Maraball  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  1798,  and  on  the  nineteenth 
entered  Philadelphia,  At  the  intelligence  of 
his  approach  the  whole  city  poured  out  toward 
Frankford  to  receive  him,  and  escorted  him  to 
his  lodgings  with  all  the  honouro  of  a  triumph. 
In  after  years,  when  he  visited  Philadelphia, 
he  often  spoke  of  the  feelings  with  which,  as 
he  came  near  the  city  on  that  occasion,  with 
some  doubts  as  to  the  reception  which  he 
might  meet  with  in  the  existing  state  of  par- 
ties, he  beheld  the  multitude  rushing  forth  to 
crowd  about  him  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect  and  approbation,  as  having  been  the 
most  interesting  and  gr^fying  of  his  life. 

On  his  return  to  Virginia,  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  General  Washington,*  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  was  elected  in  the  spring  of  1799.  His 
greatest  effort  in  Congress  was  his  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  resolutions  of  Edward  Liv- 
ingston relative  to  Thomas  Nasb,  alias  Jona- 
than Robbins.  Fortunately  we  possess  an  ac- 
curate report  of  it,  revised  by  himself.  The 
case  was,  that  Thomas  Nash,  having  com- 
mitted a  murder  on  board  the  British  frigate 
Hermione,  navigating  the  high  seas  under  a 
commission  from  the  British  king,  had  sought 
an  asylum  within  the  United  States,  and  his 
delivery  had  been  demanded  by  the  British 
minister  under  the  twenty-seventh  article  of 
the  treaty  of  amity  between  the  two  nations. 
Mr.  Marshall's  argument  firet  established  that 
the  crime  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  general  principles  of  public 
law,  and  then  demonstrated  that  under  the 
constitution  the  case  was  subject  to  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  executive,  and  not  the  judiciary. 
He  distinguished  these  departments  from  one 
another  with  an  acuteness  of  discrimination 
and  a  force  of  logic  which  frustrated  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  judiciary  eut  of  its  orbit, 

*  Sett  notice  of  Marshall  in  the  Portrait  Gallery,  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Story. 
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and  settled  the  political  qnestion,  then  and 
for  ever.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Gallatin,  whose 
part  it  was  to  reply  to  Mr.  Marshall,  at  the 
close  of  the  speech  tamed  to  some  of  his 
friends  and  said,  ^*  Tou  may  answer  that  if 
yoa  choose;  /cannot*'  That  aigument  de- 
serves to  rank  among  the  most  dignified  dis- 
plays of  human  intellect.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  Mr.  Marshall  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  War,  and  soon  after  Secretary  of  State. 
During  his  continuance  in  that  department 
our  relations  with  England  were  in  a  very  in- 
teresting condition,  and  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  King  exhibits  his  abilities  and  spirit 
in  the  most  dignified  point  of  view.  "  His 
despatch  of  the  twentieth  of  September,  1800,*' 
says  Mr.  Binney,  **  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
first  order  of  state  papers,  and  shows  the  most 
finished  adaptation  of  parts  for  the  station  of 
an  American  Secretary  of  State."  On  the 
thirty-first  of  January,  1801,  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
ofiice  he  continued  until  his  death.  In  1804 
he  published  the  Bio^^phy  of  Washington, 
which  for  candour,  accuracy,  and  comprehen- 
sion, will  for  ever  be  the  most  authentic  history 
of  the  Revolution.  He  died  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  sixth  of  July,  1835. 

Mr.  Marshall's  career  as  Chief  Justice  ex- 
tended through  a  period  of  more  than  thirty- 
four  years,  which  is  the  longest  judicial  tenure 
recorded  in  history.  To  one  who  cannot  follow 
his  great  judgments,  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  the  depths  of  legal  wisdom  are  disclosed 
and  the  limits  of  human  reason  measured,  the 
language  of  just  eulogy  must  wear  an  appear- 
ance of  extravagance.  In  his  own  profession 
he  stands  for  the  reverence  of  the  wise  rather 
than  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  many.  The 
proportion  of  the  figure  was  so  perfect,  that 
the  sense  of  its  vastness  was  lost.  Above 
the  difficulties  of  common  minds,  he  was  in 
some  degree  above  their  sympathy.  Saved 
from  popularity,  by  the  very  rarity  of  his  quali- 
ties, he  astonished  the  most  where  he  was 
best  understood.  The  questions  upon  which 
his  judgment  was  detained,  and  the  conside- 
rations by  which  his  decision  was  at  last  de- 
termined, were  such  as  ordinary  understand- 
ings, not  merely  could  not  resolve,  but  were 
often  inadequate  ^even  to  appreciate  or  appre- 
hend. It  was  his  manner  to  deal  directly  with 
the  results  of  thought  and  learning,  and  the 
length  and  labour  of  the  processes  by  which 


these  results  were  suggested  and  verified  might 
elude  the  consciousness  of  those  who  had  not 
themselyes  attempted  to  perfonn  them.  From 
the  position  in  which  he  stood  of  evident  su- 
periority to  his  subject,  it  was  obviously  so 
easy  for  him  to  describe  its  character  and  de- 
fine its  relations,  that  we  sometimes  forgot  to 
wonder  by  what  Acuities  or  what  efforts  he 
had  attained  to  that  eminence.  We  were  so 
much  accustomed  to  see  his  mind  move  only 
in  the  light,  that  there  was  a  danger  of  our  not 
observing  that  the  illumination  by  which  it 
was  surrounded  was  the  beam  of  its  own  pre- 
sence, and  not  the  natural  atmosphere  of  the 
scene. 

The  true  character  and  measure  of  Marshall's 
greatness  are  missed  by  those  who  conceiye  of 
him  as  limited  within  the  sphere  of  the  jus- 
tices of  England,  and  who  describe  him  mere- 
ly as  the  first  of  lawyers.  To  have  been  "the 
most  consummate  judge  that  ever  sat  in  judg- 
ment," was  the  highest  possibility  of  Eldon's 
merit,  but  was  only  a  segment  of  Marshall's 
fame.  It  was  in  a  distinct  department,  of 
more  dignified  functions,  almost  of  an  op- 
posite kind,  that  he  displayed  those  abilities 
that  advance  his  name  to  the  highest  renown, 
and  shed  around  it  the  glories  of  a  statesman 
and  legislator.  The  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  are  such  as  were 
never  before  confided  to  a  judicial  tribunal  by 
any  people.  •  As  determining,  without  appeal, 
its  own  jurisdiction,  and  that  of  the  legislature 
and  executive,  that  court  is  not  merely  the 
highest  estate  in  the  country,  but  it  settles  and 
continually  moulds  the  constitution  of  the  go- 
vernment Of  the  great  work  of  constructing 
a  nation,  but  a  small  part,  practically,  had  been 
performed  when  the  written  document  had  been 
signed  by  the  convention :  a  vicious  theory  of 
interpretation  might  defeat  the  grandeur  and 
unity  of  the  organization,  and  a  want  of  com- 
prehension and  foresighl  might  fatally  perplex 
the  harmony  of  the  combination.  The  admin- 
istration of  a  system  of  polity  is  the  larger  part 
of  its  establishment.  What  the  constitution 
was  to  be,  depended  on  the  principles  on  which 
the  federal  instrument  was  to  be  construed, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  maxims 
and  modes  of  reasoning  by  which  the  law  de- 
termines upon  social  contracts  between  man 
and  man,  but  were  to  be  sought  anew  in  the 
elements  of  political  philosophy  and  the  ge- 
neral sugrgestions  of  legislative  wisdom.    To 
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these  aogost  duties  Judge  Maisball  brought 
a  greatueBs  of  conception  that  was  commen- 
sorate  with  their  difficulty ;  he  came  to  them 
in  the  spirit  and  with  the  strength  of  one  who 
would  minister  to  the  development  of  a  nation : 
and  it  was  the  essential  sagacity  of  his  guiding 
mind  that  saved  us  from  illustrating  the  sar- 
casms of  Mr.  Burke  about  paper  constitutions. 
He  saw  the  futility  of  attempting  to  control 
society  by  a  metaphysical  theory ;  he  appre- 
hended the  just  relation  between  opinion  and 
life,  between  the  forms  of  speculation  and  the 
foree  of  things*  Knowing  that  we  are  wise 
in  respect  to  nature,  only  as  we  give  back  to  it 
faithfully  what  we  have  learned  from  it  obe- 
diently, he  sought  to  fix  the  wisdom  of  the  real 
and  to  resolve  it  into  principles.  He  made  the 
nation  explain  its  constitution,  and  compelled 
tiie  actual  to  define  the  possible.  Experience 
was  the  dialectic  by  which  he  deduced  from 
substantial  premises  a  practical  conclusion. 
The  might  of  reason  by  which  convenience 
and  right  were  thus  moulded  into  union,  was 
amazing.  But  while  he  knew  the  folly  of  en- 
deavouring to  be  wiser  than  time,  his  match- 
less resouroes  of  good  sense  contributed  to  the 
orderly  development  of  the  inherent  elements 
of  the  constitution,  by  a  vigour  and  dexterity 
as  eminent  in  their  kind  as  they  were  rare  in 
their  combination.  The  vessel  of  state  was 
launched  by  the  patriotism  of  nuiny :  the  chart 
of  her  course  was  designed  chiefly  by  Hamil- 
ton :  but  when  the  voyage  was  begun,  the  eye 
that  observed,  and  the  head  that  reckoned,  and 
the  hand  that  compelled  the  ship  to  keep  her 
course  amid  tempests  without  and  threats  of 
mutiny  within,  were  those  of  the  great  Chief 
Justice.  Posterity  will  give  him  reverence 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  nation ;  and  of 
that  group  of  statesmen  who  may  one  day  per- 
haps  be  regarded  as  above  the  nature,  as  they 
certainly  were  beyond  the  dimensions  of  men, 
no  figure,  save  one  alone,  will  rise  upon  the 
eye  in  grandeur  more  towering  than  that  of 
John  MaishalL 

The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  how- 
ever is  not  confined  to  cases  of  constitu- 
tional law :  it  embraces  the  whole  range  of 
judicial  action,  as  it  is  distributed  in  Engo 
land,  into  legal,  equitable,  and  maritime  juris- 
dictions. The  equity  system  of  this  court  was 
too  little  developed  to  enable  us  to  say  what 
Marshall  would  have  been  as  a  chancellor. 
It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  he  would  have 


been  inferior  to  Lord  Eldon :  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  he  could  at  all  have  resem- 
bled Lord  Eldon.  But  undoubtedly  the  na- 
tive region  and  proper  interest  of  a  mind  so 
analytical  and  so  sound,  so  piercing  and  so 
practical,  was  the  Common  Law,  that  vigor- 
ous system  of  manly  reason  and  essential 
right,  that  splendid  scheme  of  morality  ex- 
panded by  logic  and  informed  by  prudence. 
Perhaps  the  highest  range  of  English  intelli- 
gence is  illustrated  in  the  law :  yet  where  in 
the  whole  line  of  that  august  succession  will 
be  found  a  character  which  fills  the  measure 
of  judicial  greatness  so  completely  as  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  1  Where  in  English  history 
is  the  judge,  whose  mind  was  at  once  so  en- 
larged and  so  systematic,  who  so  thoroughly 
had  reduced  professional  science  to  general 
reason,  in  whose  disciplined  intellect  techni- 
cal learning  had  so  completely  passed  into  na- 
tive sense  1  Vast  as  the  reach  of  the  law  is, 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Marshall's 
understanding  was  greater,  and  embraced  the 
forms  of  legal  sagacity  within  it,  as  a  part  of 
its  own  spontaneous  vrisdom.  He  discrimi- 
nated with  instinctive  accuracy  between  those 
technicalities  which  have  sprung  from  the 
narrowness  of  inferior  minds,  and  those  which 
are  set  by  the  law  for  the  defence  of  some 
vital  element  of  justice  or  reason.  The  former 
he  brushed  away  like  cobwebs,  while  he 
yielded  to  the  latter  with  a  respect  which 
sometimes  seemed  to  those  *' whose  eyes 
were"  not  **  opened*'  a  species  of  superstition. 
In  his  judicial  office  the  method  of  Marshall 
appeared  to  be,  first  to  bow  his  understanding 
reverently  to  the  law,  and  calmly  and  patient- 
ly to  receive  its  instructions  as  those  of  an 
oracle  of  which  he  was  the  minister ;  then,  to 
prove  these  dictates  by  the  most  searching  pro- 
cesses of  reason,  and  to  deliver  them  to  others, 
not  as  decrees  to  be  obeyed,  but  as  logical  mani- 
festations of  moral  truth.  Undoubtedly  he  made 
much  use  of  adjudged  cases ;  but  he  used  them 
to  give  light  and  certainty  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  not  for  the  vindication  or  support 
of  the  law.  He  would  have  deemed  it  a  re- 
proach alike  to  his  abilities  and  his  station,  if  he 
should  have  determined  upon  precedent  what 
could  have  been  demonstrated  by  reason,  or 
had  referred  to  authority  what  belonged  to 
principle.  With  singular  capacity,  he  united 
systematic  reason  with  a  perception  of  parti- 
cular equity :  too  scrupulous  a  regard  for  the 
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latter  led  Lord  Eldon  in  most  instanoes  to  ad- 
judicate nothing  but  the  case  before  him ;  bat 
Marshall  remembeied  that  while  he  owed  to 
the  suitors  the  decision  of  the  ease,  he  owed 
to  society  the  establishment  of  the  principle. 
His  mind  naturally  tended,  not  to  suggestion 
and  speculation,  but  to  the  determination  of 
opinion  and  the  closing  of  doubts.  On  the 
bench  he  always  recollected  that  he  was  not 
merely  a  lawyer,  and  much  less  a  legal  essay- 
ist ;  he  was  conscious  of  an  official  duty  and 
an  official  authority ;  and  considered  that  ques- 
tions might  be  discussed  elsewhere,  but  came 
to  be  settled  by  him.  The  dignity  with  which 
these  duties  were  discharged  was  not  the  least 
admirable  part  of  the  display.  It  was  Wis- 
dom on  the  seat  of  Power,  pronouncing  the 
decrees  of  Justice. 

Political  aud  legal  sense  are  so  distinct  from 
one  another  as  almost  to  be  irreconcilable  in 
the  same  miod.  The  latter  is  a  mere  course 
of  deduction  from  premises;  the  other  calls 
into  exercise  the  highest  order  of  peroeptive 
faculties,  and  that  quick  felicity  of  intuition 
which  flashes  to  its  conclusions  by  a  species 
of  mental  sympathy  rather  than  by  any  con- 
scious process  of  argumentation.  The  one 
requires  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  judg- 
ment should  be  kept  exquisitely  aliTC  to  every 
suggestion  of  the  practical,  so  as  to  catch  and 
follow  the  insensible  reasonings  of  life,  rather 
than  to  reason  itself:  the  other  demands  the 
exclusion  of  every  thing  not  rigorously  exact, 
and  the  concentration  of  the  whole  conscious- 
ness of  the  mind  in  kindling  implicit  truth 
into  formal  principles.  The  wonder,  in  Judge 
Marshall's  case,  was  to  see  these  two  almost 
inconsistent  faculties,  in  quality  so  matchless 
and  in  development  so  magnificent,  harmoniz- 
ed and  united  in  his  marvellous  intelligence. 
We  beheld  him  pass  from  one  to  the  other  de- 
partment without  confusing  their  nature,  and 
without  perplexing  his  own  understanding. 
When  he  approached  a  question  of  constitu- 
tional jurisprudence,  we  saw  the  lawyer  expand 
into  the  legislator ;  and  in  returning  to  a  nar- 
rower sphere,  pause  from  the  creative  glow  of 
statesmanship,  and  descend  from  intercourse 
with  the  great  conceptions  and  great  feel- 
ings by  which  nations  are  guided  and  society 
is  advanced,  to  submit  his  fiiculties  with  doci- 
lity to  the  yoke  of  legal  forms,  and  with  im- 
paasiDie  calmness  to  thread  the  tangled  intri- 
cacies of  forensic  technicalities. 


There  was  in  this  extraoidinary  man  an  un- 
usual combination  of  the  capacity  of  appre- 
hending truth,  with  the  ability  to  demonstrate 
and  make  it  palpable  to  others.  They  often 
exist  together  in  unequal  degrees.  Lord  Mans- 
field's power  of  luminous  explication  was  so 
suipassing  that  one  might  almost  say  that  he 
made  others  perceive  what  he  did  not  under- 
stand himself;  but  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  his  decisions  have  been  directly  over- 
thrown by  his  successors,  and  the  still  greater 
number  of  cases  in  which  his  opinions  have 
been  silently  departed  from,  compel  a  belief 
that  his  judgment  was  not  of  the  truest  kind. 
Lord  Eldon's  judicial  sagacity  was  a  sp^es 
of  inspiration ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  unable  not 
only  to  convince  others,  but  even  to  certify 
himself  of  the  correctness  of  his  own  greatest 
and  wisest  determinations.  But  Judge  Mar- 
shall's sense  appeared  to  be  at  once  both  in- 
stinctive and  analytical :  his  logic  extended  as 
far  as  his  perception :  he  had  no  propositions 
in  his  thoughts  which  he  could  not  resolve  into 
their  axioms.  Truth  came  to  him  as  a  revela- 
tion, and  from  him  as  a  demonstration.  His 
mind  was  more  than  the  faculty  of  vision ;  it 
was  a  body  of  light,  which  irradiated  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  was  directed,  and  rendered  it  as 
distinct  to  every  other  eye  as  it  was  to  its  own. 

The  mental  integrity  of  this  illustrious  man 
was  not  the  least  important  element  of  his 
greatness.  Those  qualities  of  vanity,  fond- 
ness for  display,  the  love  of  efiect,  the  solici- 
tation of  applause,  sensibility  to  opinions, 
which  are  the  immoralities  of  intellect,  never 
attached  to  that  stainless  essence  of  pure  rea- 
son. He  seemed  to  men  to  be  a  passionless 
intelligence;  susceptible  to  no  feeling  but  the 
constant  love  of  right;  subject  to  no  affection 
but  a  polarity  toward  truth. 

— Chief  Justice  Marshall's  History  of  the 
Colonies  planted  by  the  English  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  North  America,  from  their  Settlement 
to  the  Commencement  of  the  War  which  ter- 
minated in  their  Independence,  was  first  printed 
as  an  introductory  volume  to  the  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, but  in  1824  was  published  separately. 
The  Life  of  Washington,  originally  in  five  vo- 
lumes, in  1838  was  republished  in  two.  Both 
these  works  had  been  revised  with  great  care. 
A  volume  entitled  The  Writings  of  John  Mar- 
shall upon  the  Constitution,  was  published  in 
Boston  in  1839,  under  the  direction  of  Judge 
Story. 
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In  the  snmmer  of  1T72  the  leeward  West 
India  islands  weie  desolated  by  a  hurricane. 
While  its  effects  were  still  visible,  and  men 
were  looking  fearfully  into  the  skies,  Thomas 
Hewes's  St.  Christopher's  Gazette  was  dis- 
tributed, with  an  account  of  the  calamity  writ- 
ten with  such  singular  ability  that  when  it 
reached  Saint  Croix,  where  it  was  dated, 
&e  goyemor  and  chief  men  of  the  place  set 
themselves  to  work  to  discover  its  author.  It 
was  traced  to  a  youth — in  the  counting-house 
of  Nicholas  Cruger,  a  merchant  there— named 
Alkxaicder  Hamilton,  born  some  fifteen 
years  before  in  the  island  of  Nevis ;  whose 
fiither  was  a  decayed  Scottish  gentleman,  and 
whose  mother  was  of  the  good  Huguenot 
stock  of  France.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  our 
young  author :  a  lad  who  could  write  in  this 
way  should  not  spend  his  life  in  casting  up 
accpunts :  it  was  at  once  determined  to  send 
him  to  New  York  to  complete  his  education. 
While  on  his  way,  the  ship  which  bore  him 
was  on  fire,  dangerously,  but  not  fatally,  and 
in  the  month  of  October,  in  that  year,  he 
landed  at  Boston* 

Francis  Barber,  afterward  a  colonel,  and  a 
brave  man  in  several  battles,  was  at  this  time 
principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  New  Jersey :  a  school  of  good  repute, 
for  Brockholst  Livingston  and  Jonathan  Day- 
ton were  among  his  pupils ;  and  hither  came 
the  young  West  Indian  to  be  prepared  for 
coU^e:  a  handsome  youth,  erect,  graceful, 
eagle-eyed,  and  wise  in  conversation  as  a  man. 

Before  the  end  of  1773  he  had  finished  his 
preliminary  studies,  and  with  honest  Hercules 
Mulligan,  tailor,  afterward  member  of  the 
revolutionary  committee,  and  secret  corre* 
Bpondent  of  the  commander-in-chief,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Princeton,  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Wither- 
Bpoon  if  he  could  enter  Nassau  Hall  with  the 
privilege  of  passing  from  class  to  class  as  fast 
as  he  advanced  in  scholarship,  llie  president 
was  sorry,  but  the  laws  of  the  institution 
would  not  permit.  He  was  more  success- 
ful in  New  York.  In  King's  College  he 
might  sue  for  a  degree  whenever  he  could 


show  the  title  of  sufiicient  learning.  The 
chiysales  of  great  men  were  in  the  college,  but 
there  was  only  one  Alexander  Hamilton  there^ 
and  this  soon  became  manifest.  In  the  de- 
bating club  he  controlled  every  thing  by  his 
acuteness  and  eloquence,  and  his  room-mate 
was  awed,  night  and  morning,  by  the  fervid 
passion  of  his  prayers.  He  wrote  hymns  and 
burlesqued  the  royal  printer's  leaders ;  he  was 
pious  and  punctilious ;  ambitious  and  gay. 

The  days  of  trouble  were  already  come. 
Macdougal  had  been  imprisoned  for  his  ap- 
peal to  the  betrayed  inhabitants  of  the  colony; 
and  the  liberty  tree,  coated  with  hoops  which 
no  garrison  axe  could  cut,  had  been  the  rally- 
ing point  for  numerous  assemblies  of  the 
people.  All  the  proceedings  were  watched 
by  the  young  collegian,  who  walked  night 
and  morning  under  the  large  trees  in  Batteau 
street  for  hours,  with  a  thoughtful  face. 
Every  week  he  read  the  honest  Post  Boy, 
mercenary  Hugh  Gaines's  neutral  Mercury, 
and  the  unscrupulous  "Brussels  Grazette" 
of  well-fed  James  Rivington,  printer  to  the 
king.  On  the  sixth  of  July,  1774,  the  long- 
remembered  great  meeting  in  the  fields  was 
held,  and  as  the  hot  sun  was  going  down, 
and  the  multitude  was  about  to  separate,  a 
youth  of  diminutive  form  and  a  pale  intel- 
lectual face,  ascended  the  stand,  recounted 
the  oppressions  of  the  government,  insisted 
on  the  duty  of  resistance,  and  foretold  that 
the  waves  of  rebellion,  sparkling  with  fire, 
would  wash  back  to  England  the  wrecks  of 
her  wealth  and  power  from  the  New  World. 
He  closed  amid  breathless  silence,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  tumult  of  wonder  and 
applause.  So,  at  seventeen  yeara  of  age, 
Alexander  Hamilton  commenced  his  glorious 
public  life. 

The  Episcopal  elergy,  all  through  the 
country,  were  opposed  to  liberty.  The  king 
was  the  head  of  the  church.  Doctors  Chand- 
ler, Cooper,  Inglis,  Seabury,  Wilkins,  and 
others,  bad  already  written  largely  in  defence 
of  the  ministry,  and  they  now  redoubled  their 
efforts.    With  his  master,  President  Myles 
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Cooper,  Hamilton  had  tried  his  lance  through 
Holt's  paper,  and  when  Seabury  and  Wilkins 
attacked  the  Congrress  in  their  Free  Thoughts 
and  Congress  Canvassed,^ — distributed  by  the 
Tories  all  through  the  colonies,  and  tarred, 
feathered,  and  nailed  to  the  pillories  by  the 
people-— a  defence  appeared  from  the  student, 
anonymous,  like  the  pamphlets  of  the  priests, 
and  remarkable  for  its  directness,  ingenuity, 
and  spirit  The  clerical  combatants  published 
A  View  of  the  ControYersy,  and  within  a 
month  Hamilton  produced  a  rejoinder,  in  a 
pamphlet  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages.  It  was 
more  able  than  the  first ;  grasped  great  prin- 
ciples with  a  master  hand ;  and  by  a  course 
of  argument  equally  original  and  forcible, 
▼indicated  the  Whigs,  while  its  author  seemed 
to  look  clearly  into  the  distant  future  and  see 
our  state  and  policy.  The  Whigs  received 
these  pamphlets  as  text-books,  and  they  were 
attributed  to  the  maturest  intellects  of  the 
party.  "How  absurd,"  said  Dr.  Myles 
Cooper,  **  to  suppose  that  they  were  written 
by  so  young  a  man  as  Hamilton !"  But  the 
truth  came  out,  and  the  gallant  Marinus  Wil- 
lett  says,  the  "Vindicator  of  Congress,"  as 
he  was  from  that  time  called,  "  became  our 
oracle." 

From  this  period  Hamilton  was  a  '*  citi- 
zen." All  his  thoughts,  all  his  energies 
were  given  to  the  country.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  trace  with  particularity  his  history,  except 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  press.  His  next 
publication  was  Remarks  on  the  Quebec  Bill, 
in  two  numbers.  His  style  was  more  highly 
polished,  his  views  were  more  statesmanlike 
and  profound.  In  1T75  he  entered  a  militaiy 
company,  studied  tactics,  and  was  engaged, 
in  the  first  act  of  armed  opposition  to  the 
ministry. 

At  the  passage  of  the  Raritan,  in  the  memo- 
rable retreat  through  New  Jersey,  Washington 
observed  with  admiration  the  courage  and 
skill  of  a  youthful  artillery  officer,  and  ordered 
his  aid-de-camp,  Fitzgerald,  to  ascertain  who 
he  was,  and  to  bring  him  to  head-quarters  at 
the  first  halt  of  the  army.  In  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  founder  of  the  republic  had  his 
first  interview  with  the  most  illustrious  of  her 
statesmen.  Hami.ion  continued  in  the  hmi\y 
of  the  commander-in-chief  until  1781,  and  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  to  use  Washington's 
own  language,  was  his  "  principal  and  most 
confidentia]  aid." 


The  embarrAsments  of  Ibe  treasury  and 
consequent  sufferings  of  the  army  led  Hamil- 
ton to  the  study  of  finance,  and  in  1779,  in 
private  and  anonymous  commum'cations  to 
Robert  Morris,  he  proposed  a  great  financial 
scheme  for  the  country,  in  which,  rising 
above  all  the  crude  systems  of  that  age,  and 
pointing  to  a  combination  of  public  with  pri- 
vate credit  as  the  basis  of  his  plan,  he  led  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can bank.  In  the  following  spring,  when  he 
was  but  twenty-three  yean  of  age,  be  wrote 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  Duane  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  in  which  he  suggests  the  na- 
tional convention  to  form  a  constitution,  and 
the  mode  of  recommending  it  to  the  people, 
"  in  sensible  and  popular  writings,"  which 
he  afterward  pursued  in  the  Federalist. 

In  December,  1780,  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  and  on  the  first 
of  March,  1781,  he  retired  from  the  military 
family  of  Washington ;  with  the  disinterest- 
edness which  characterized  all  his  actions, 
though  without  resources,  resigning  his  pay, 
and  retaining  his  commission  only  that  he 
might  have  the  power,  should  there  be  occa- 
sion, still  to  serve  his  country  in  the  field. 
His  brilliant  conduct  at  Yorktown  closed  his 
military  career. 

His  quick  apprehension  and  solid  judgment 
enabled  him,  with  almost  unprecedented  rapi- 
dity, to  prepare  for  admission  to  the  bar.  He 
made  his  firet  appearance  in  the  courts  in 
1782,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  New  York 
to  the  congress  of  the  confederation.  The 
war  at  an  end,  patriotism  and  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  have  died.  All  was  apathy  and 
irresolution.  The  Congress  of  1783  was  fuU 
of  weak  men  and  cowards.  "The  more  I 
see,"  wrote  Hamilton,  "the  more  reason  I 
find  for  those  who  love  this  country  to  weep 
over  its  blindness."  His  far-reaching  saga- 
city, his  solemn  regard  for  justice,  and  his 
eloquence  soon  imparted  a  new  tone  to  that 
body.  He  was  always  a  member  and  often 
the  chairman  of  the  committees  which  had  in 
charge  the  subjects  of  greatest  importance. 
His  reports  are  evidences  of  his  extraordinary 
abilities,  and  of  the  correctness  of  the  judg- 
ment expressed  at  this  period  by  Washings- 
ton,  that  "  no  one  exceeded  him  in  probity 
and  sterling  virtue." 

At  the  end  of  the  session  he  entered  with 
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characteristic  ardour  upon  the  daliee  of  his 
profession,  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  but  his 
mind  was  still  occupied  with  extensive 
schemes  for  the  general  benefit,  and  Ho  man 
exerted  so  wide  and  powerful  an  influence 
with  his  pen.  In  1786  he  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  assembly,  and  in  1787  was 
one  of  the  three  delegates  to  the  conyention 
for  the  formation  of  a  federal  constitution, 
which  he  liad  proposed  in  his  letter  on  the 
state  of  the  nation  in  1779.  No  one  will 
question  the  justice  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Gaizot  respecting  his  efforts  in  this  cele- 
brated body,  when  he  says,  that  *'  there  is  not 
one  element  of  order,  strength,  or  durability 
in  the  constitution  which  he  did  not  power- 
fully contribute  to  introduce  into  the  scheme 
and  cause  to  be  adopted.*'  With  Madison, 
whose  labours  in  the  conyention  had  been 
of  similar  importance,  and  John  Jay,  one  of 
oar  purest  and  ablest  statesmen  and  jurists, 
upon  its  adjournment  he  commenced  a  series 
of  essays,  under  the  sig^nature  of  Publius,  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  union  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  people,  the  insufficiency  of  the  articles 
of  confederation  to  maintain  it,  and  the  indis- 
pensableness  of  a  government  organized  upon 
principles  and  clothed  with  powers  at  least 
equal  to  those  granted  in  the  one  proposed. 
These  essays  have  since  been  known  under 
the  name  of  The  Federalist  They  constitute 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  lucid  treatises 
on  politics  that  has  ever  been  written.  Ha- 
milton was  the  author  of  nearly  three-fourths 
of  them,  and  admirable  for  various  qualities 
as  are  those  of  his  illustrious  associates,  his 
are  easily  distinguished  by  their  superior  com- 
prehensiveness, practicalness,  originality,  and 
condensed  and  polished  diction.  In  1788  he 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  convention 
to  which  the  constitution  was  submitted,  and 
it  was  owing  to  his  luminous  arguments  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  as  it  was  to  Madison's 
in  Virginia,  that  it  was  accepted. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  government, 
Washington  indicated  his  estimation  of  the 
talents  and  integrity  of  Hamilton  by  appoint- 
ing him  secretary  of  the  treasury.  This  office 
required  the  vigorous  exercise  of  all  his  pow- 
ers ;  and  his  reports  of  plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  public  credit,  on  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  on  the  neces- 
sity and  the  constitutionality  of  a  national 
bank,  and  on  the  establishment  of  a  mint, 


would  alone  have  given  him  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  consummate  statesmen 
who  have  ever  lived.  The  plans  which  he 
proposed  were  adopted  by  Congress  almost 
wiUiout  alteration.  When  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  the  government  had 
neither  credit  nor  money,  and  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  unknown ;  when  he  re- 
tired, at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  fiscal  con- 
dition of  no  people  was  better,  or  more  clearly 
understood.  Mr.  Gallatin  has  said  that  secre- 
taries of  the  treasury  have  since  enjoyed  a 
sinecure,  the  genius  and  labours  of  Hamilton 
having  created  and  arranged  every  thing  that 
was  necessary  for  the  perfect  and  easy  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

While  Hamilton  was  in  the  treasury  the 
French  revolution  was  at  its  height,  and  na- 
tive demagogies  and  alien  emissaries  were 
busy  in  efforts  to  embroil  us  in  foreign  war. 
Hamilton  advised  the  proclamation  of  neutral- 
ity and  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay,  the  two  acts 
which  distinguished  the  external  policy  of  the 
first  administration ;  and  he  defended  the  pro- 
clamation under  the  signatures  of  No  Jacobin 
and  Pacificus,  and  Jay^s  treaty  under  that  of 
Camillus,  in  essays  which  at  the  time  had  a 
controlling  influence  on  the  public  mind,  and 
which  are  still  regarded  as  among  the  most 
profound  commentaries  which  have  appeared 
on  the  principles  of  international  law  and 
policy  to  which  they  had  relation. 

A  fiilse  economy  in  this  country  has  made 
almost  every  high  office  a  burden  to  its  pos- 
sessor. Hamil  ton's  increasing  family  warned 
him  that  his  public  must  in  some  degree  be 
sacrificed  to  his  private  obligations.  When 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  resumed 
his  profession,  his  door  was  thronged  with 
clients,  and  he  seemed  on  the  high  road  to  for- 
tune. The  conduct  of  France  meanwhile 
made  every  patriot  a  sentinel,  and  when  her 
depredations  upon  our  commerce  and  insults 
to  our  ministers  left  no  alternative,  under  the 
signature  of  Titus  Manlius,  as  with  a  bugle 
whose  familiar  sound  marahalled  to  arms,  he 
roused  the  people  to  resistance.  The  recom- 
mendations which  he  made  were  adopted  by 
Congress,  and  when  the  provisional  army 
was  organized,  Washington  accepted  the  chief 
command  upon  condition  that  his  favourite 
old  associate  in  the  field  and  the  council 
should  be  his  firat  officer.  Upon  the  death 
of  Washington  in  1799,  Hamilton  became 
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lieutenant-general,  and  when  the  aimy  was 
disbanded  he  returned  to  the  bar. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  marked  by 
few  incidents,  and  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances of  its  close,  at  the  end  of  nearly  half 
a  century,  are  still  familiar  to  the  people. 
He  was  murdered  by  Aaron  Burr,  at  Wee- 
hawken,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
eleventh  of  June,  1804.  There  has  been  but 
one  other  instance  of  such  profound  and  uni- 
yersal  mourning  in  the  United  States.  What- 
ever differences  of  opinion  may  have  divided 
from  him  some  of  his  countrymen,  there  was 
no  one  to  question  that  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  virtue,  and  independence. 
His  assassin,  then  in  the  second  office  of  the 
republic,  and  the  favourite  of  a  powerful  party, 
became  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond. 

Hamilton  was  not  faultless;  but  his  errors 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  no  intelli- 
gent man  needs  be  told  that  Madison  was  the 
only  one  among  his  distinguished  political 
adversaries  whose  private  character  approached 
his  in  purity.  His  public  life  was  without  a 
stain.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  eighteen^  century.  '*He 
must  be  classed,"  says  Guizot,  '*  among  the 
men  who  have  best  known  the  vital  principles 
and  fundamental  conditions  of  a  government 
worthy  of  its  name  and  mission.'*  Consider- 
ing the  activity  of  his  life,  and  that  so  much 
of  it  was  passed  in  the  military  service,  afford- 
ing but  little  leisure  and  opportunity  for  his- 
torical studies,  the  extent  and  fulness  of  his 
information  is  astonishing.  There  was  never 
a  statesman  whose  views  were  more  explicit 
and  comprehensive,  and  they  seem  to  be  re- 
sults of  the  closest  inductive  reasoning  from 
the  experience  of  other  nations.  But  however 
deliberately  formed  and  firmly  founded  were 
his  opinions,  whenever  he  discovered  that 
they  could  not  be  maintained,  he  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  the  plans  which  were  preferred 
by  his  associates,  and  exerted  his  abilities 
to  procure  their  adoption.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  man  who  on  all  subjects  was  so  frank 
and  fearless  should  have  been  so  ill  under- 
stood. His  principles  have  been  systemati- 
cally perverted  and  misrepresented,  not  only 
without  any  sort  of  authority,  but  in  oppo- 
sition to  positive  declarations  in  his  writ- 
ingft,  speeches,  and  conversations.  He  did 
indeed  have  fears  that  the  constitution  would 
not  ultimately  prove  to  be  practicable ;  that 


"if  we  inclined  too  much  to  democracy  we 
should  soon  shoot  into  a  monarchy;"  but 
no  one  had  more  dread  of  such  a  result^ — no 
one  was  more  anxious  for  the  greatest  free- 
dom to  the  citizen  ^t  was  compatible  with 
efficiency  in  the  government.  It  is  an  inte- 
resting fiict,  that  the  most  antirdemocratic 
proposition  which  he  made  in  the  federal  con- 
vention—that for  choosing  a  president  and 
senate  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha- 
viour— ^was  supported  by  the  democratic  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  voted  for 
by  Mr.  Madison.  His  views  on  this  and 
other  points  were  essentially  modified  during 
the  progress  of  the  debates,  and  he  finally 
TOted  to  limit  the  presidential  term  to  three 
years.  He  however  frankly  admitted,  when 
questioned,  that  he  had  &vored  the  idea  of  the 
tenure  of  good  behaviour.  "  My  reasons,"  he 
said  to  General  Lewis,  ''  were  an  exclusion, 
so  fax  as  possible,  of  the  influence  of  execu- 
tive patronage  in  the  choice  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate, and  a  desire  to  avoid  the  incalculable 
mischief  which  must  result  from  the  too  fre- 
quent elections  of  that  officer.  You  and  I, 
my  friend,"  he  continued,  "  may  not  live  to 
see  the  day;  but  most  assuredly  it  will  come, 
when  every  vital  interest  <f  the  state  wili  be 
merged  in  ike  all-absorbing  question  of  who 
shall  he  NEXT  President."  The  prophecy 
has  become  history.  It  became  so  earlier 
than  he  thought,  for  both  he  and  his  friend 
saw  it  fulfilled  in  the  controversy  of  1800. 

In  every  page  of  the  works  of  Hamilton 
we  discover  an  original,  vigorous,  and  prac- 
tical understanding,  informed  with  various 
and  profound  knowledge.  But  few  of  his 
speeches  were  reported,  and  even  these  very 
imperfectly;  but  we  have  traditions  of  his 
eloquence,  which  represent  it  as  wonder- 
fully winning  and  persuasive.  Indeed  it  is 
evident  from  its  known  effects  that  he  was  a 
debater  of  the  very  first  class.  He  thought 
clearly  and  rapidly,  had  a  ready  command  of 
language,  and  addressed  himself  solely  to  the 
reason.  He  never  lost  his  self-command,  and 
never  seemed  impatient,  but  from  the  bravery 
of  his  nature,  and  his  contempt  of  meanness 
and  servility,  he  was  perhaps  sometimes  in- 
discreet. His  works  were  written  hastily, 
but  we  can  discover  in  them  no  signs  of  im- 
maturity or  carelessness:  on  the  contrary  they 
are  hardly  excelled  in  compactness,  clearness, 
elegance,  and  purity  of  language. 
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THE  FATE  OF  ANDRE. 

VBOM    ▲    LZTTZB    TO    COI»    LAVSZHt. 

NxTSB,  pefi)iap0,  did  anj  man  taSat  dea^wiA 
more  jufltice,  or  deaerre  it  leM.  The  fint  itop  he 
took,  after  his  captme,  wai  to  write  a  letter  to 
General  Washington,  conceived  in  terma  of  dignity 
without  insolence,  and  apology  without  meanneas. 
The  scope  of  it,  was  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  having  aasumed  a  mean  iharacter 
for  treacherous  or  interested  puipoaee;  ai^'Vrting 
that  he  had  been  involuntarily  an  impostor ,  that 
contrary  to  his  intention,  which  was  to  mett  a 
person  for  intelligence  on  neutral  ground,  he  had 
been  betrayed  within  our  posts,  and  forced  into 
the  vile  condition  of  an  enemy  in  difguise :  soli- 
citing only,  that,  to  whatever  rigour  policy  might 
devote  him,  a  decency  of  treatment  might  be  ob- 
served, due  to  a  person,  who,  though  unfortunate, 
had  been  guilty  of  nothing  dishonourable.  His 
request  was  granted  in  its  full  extent ;  for,  in  the 
whole  progress  of  the  afialr,  he  was  treated  with 
the  most  scrupulous  delicacy.  When  brought 
before  the  Board  of  Officers,  he  met  with  evefy 
mark  of  indulgence,  and  was  required  to  answer 
no  interrogatory  which  could  even  embarrass  his 
feelings.  On  his  part,  while  he  careflilly  concealed 
eveiy  thing  that  might  involve  others,  he  frankly 
eonfessod  all  the  focts  relatmg  to  hhnself ;  and, 
upon  his  confession,  without  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing a  witness,  the  board  made  their  report  The 
members  of  it  were  not  more  impressed  with  the 
candour  and  firmness,  mixed  with  a  becoming 
sensibility,  which  he  displayed,  than  he  was  pene- 
trated with  their  liberality  and  politeness.  He 
acknowledged  the  generosity  of  the  behaviour  to- 
ward him  in  eveiy  respect,  but  particularly  in  this, 
in  iSbe  strongest  terms  of  manly  gratitude.  In  a 
conveiaation  with  a  gentleman  who  visited  him 
after  his  trial,  he  said  he  flattered  himself  he  had 
never  been  illiberal ;  but  if  there  were  any  remains 
of  prejudice  in  his  mind,  his  present  experience 
most  obliterate  them. 

In  one  of  the  visits  I  made  to  him,  (and  I  saw 
him  several  times  during  his  confinement,)  he 
begged  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  request  to  the 
general,  for  permission  to  send  an  open  letter  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  « I  foresee  my  fifte,"  said  he, 
**  and  though  I  pretend  not  to  play  the  hero»  or  to 
be  indtfiferent  about  life,  yet  I  am  leoondled  to 
whatever  may  happen,  conaooms  that  misfortune, 
not  guilt,  has  brought  it  upon  me.  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  disturbs  my  tranquillity.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  has  been  too  good  to  me ;  he  has  been 
latish  of  his  kindness.  I  am  bound  to  him  by  too 
many  obligations,  and  love  him  too  well,  to  bear 
the  thought  that  he  should  reproach  himself,  or 
that  others  should  reproach  him,  on  the  snppoab- 
tion  of  my  having  conceived  mysdf  obliged,  by 
his  instructions,  to  run  the  risk  I  did.  I  would 
not,  for  the  work!,  leave  a  sting  in  his  mind  tiiat 
ihoaU  imbitter  his  future  days."  He  oould  seaioe 
finish  the  sentence,  bursting  into  tears  in  sjnto  d 
bis  efforts  to  suppress  them;  and  with  difficulty 
ooQeeted  himself  enough  aften^raid  to  ftdd:  <«I 


wish  to  be  permitted  to  assure  him,  I  did  not  act 
under  this  impression,  but  submitted  to  a  nece^ 
aity  imposed  upon  me,  as  contrary  to  my  own 
inclination  as  to  his  orders.**  His  request  was 
readily  complied  with;  and  he  wroto  the  letter 
annexed,  with  which  I  dare  say  you  will  be  as 
much  pleased  as  I  am,  both  for  the  diction  and 
sentiment 

When  his  sentence  was  announced  to  him,  he 
remarked,  that  since  it  was  his  lot  to  die,  there 
was  still  a  choice  in  the  mode,  which  would  make 
a  material  difference  in  his  feelings ;  and  he  would 
be  happy,  if  possible,  to  be  indulged  with  a  pro- 
fessional  death.  He  made  a  second  application, 
by  letter,  in  concise  but  penuasive  terms.  It  was 
thought  this  indidgence,  being  incompatible  with 
the  customs  of  war,  oould  not  be  granted ;  and  it 
was  therefore  determined,  in  both  cases,  to  evade  an 
answer,  to  spare  him  the  sensations  which  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  intended  mode  would  inflict. 

In  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  bowed 
fomiliarly,  as  he  went  along,  to  all  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  his  confinement 
A  smile  of  complacency  expressed  the  serene  for- 
titude of  his  mind.  Arrived  at  the  fetal  spot,  he 
asked,  with  some  emotion,  « Must  I  then  die  in 
this  manner  t"  He  was  told  it  had  been  unavoid- 
able. «I  am  reconciled  to  my  fiite,''  said  he, 
<<but  not  to  the  mode."  Soon,  however,  recol- 
lecting himself^  he  added :  « It  will  be  but  a  mo- 
mentary pang;*'  and,  springing  upon  the  cart, 
performed  the  last  offices  to  himself,  with  a  com- 
posure that  excited  the  admiration  and  melted  the 
hearts  of  the  beholders.  Upon  being  told  the  final 
moment  was  at  hand,  and  asked  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say,  he  answered,  « Nothing,  but  to 
request  you  will  witness  to  the  world,  that  I  die 
like  a  breve  man."  Among  the  extraordinaiy 
drcumstenoes  that  attended  him,  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  he  died  universally  esteemed  and 
universally  regretted. 

There  was  something  angularly  interesting  in 
the  character  and  fortunes  of  Andre.  To  an  ex- 
cellent understanding,  well  improved  by  education 
and  travel,  he  united  a  peculiar  elegance  of  mind 
and  manners,  and  Ae  advantage  of  a  pleasing 
person.  T  is  said  he  possessed  a  pretty  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  had  himself  attained  some  pro- 
ficiency in  poetry,  music,  and  painting.  His 
knowledge  appeared  without  ostentetion,  and  em- 
bellished by  a  difiMenee  tiiat  rarely  accompanies 
BO  many  taJente  and  aooompliahmente ;  which  left 
you  to  suppose  more  than  appeared.  His  senti- 
mente  were  elevated,  and  inspired  esteem :  they 
had  a  softness  that  conciliated  affection.  His  elo- 
cution was  handsome;  his  address  easy,  polite, 
and  insmuating.  By  his  merit,  he  had  acquired 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  general,  and  was 
making  a  rapid  progToas  in  military  rank  and  re- 
putation. But  in  the  height  of  his  career,  flushed 
with  new  hopes  fitm  the  execution  of  a  project, 
the  moat  beneficial  to  his  party  diat  could  be 
devised,  he  was  at  once  precipitated  from  the 
summit  of  prosperity,  and  saw  all  the  ezpeda- 
liDM  of  his  ambition  blasted,  and  hunself  nnned. 
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The  character  I  have  giTen  of  him  is  drawn 
partly  ^m  what  I  aaw  of  him  myaelf^  and  partly 
from  informatioii.  I  am  aware  that  a  man  of  real 
merit  is  never  seen  in  so  &TOurable  a  light  as 
through  the  medium  of  advendty :  the  douds  that 
surround  him  are  shades  that  set  off  his  good  quali- 
ties. Misfortune  cuts  down  the  little  vanities  that, 
in  prosperous  times,  serv»  as  so  many  spots  in  his 
virtues ;  and  gives  a  tone  of  humility  that  makes 
his  worth  more  amiable.  His  spectators,  who 
enjoy  a  happier  lot,  are  less  prone  to  detract  from 
it,  through  envy,  and  are  more  disposed,  by  com- 
passion, to  give  him  the  credit  he  deserves,  and 
perhaps  even  to  magnify  it 

I  speak  not  of  Andre's  conduct  in  this  affiur  as 
a  philosopher,  hut  as  a  man  of  the  world.  The 
authorized  maxims  and  practices  of  war  are  the 
satires  of  human  nature.  They  countenance  al- 
most every  species  of  seduction  as  well  as  violence ; 
and  the  general  who  can  make  most  traitors  in 
the  army  of  his  adversary,  is  frequently  most  ap- 
plauded. On  this  scale  we  acquit  Andre ;  while 
we  could  not  but  condemn  him,  if  we  were  to  ex- 
amine his  conduct  by  the  sober  rules  of  philosophy 
and  moral  rectitude.  It  is,  however,  a  blemish  on 
his  &me,  that  he  once  intended  to  prostitute  a 
flag :  about  this,  a  man  of  nice  honour  ought  to 
have  had  a  scruple ;  but  the  temptation  was  great; 
let  his  misfortunes  cast  a  veil  over  his  error. 

Several  letters  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
others  were  received  in  the  course  of  the  afiair, 
feebly  attempting  to  prove,  that  Andre  came  out 
under  the  protection  of  a  flag,  with  a  passport 
from  a  general  officer  in  actual  service ;  and  con- 
sequently could  not  be  justly  detained.  Clinton 
sent  a  deputation,  composed  of  Lieutenant-Gene- 
rai  Robinson,  Mr.  Elliot,  and  Mr.  William  Smith, 
to  represent,  as  he  said,  the  true  state  of  Major 
Andre's  case.  General  Greene  met  Robinson, 
and  had  a  conversation  with  him  *,  in  which  he 
reiterated  the  pretence  of  a  flag;  urged  Andre's 
release  as  a  personal  favour  to  Sir  Heniy  Clinton ; 
and  oflcred  any  friend  of  ours,  in  their  power,  in 
exchange.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  frivo- 
lous than  the  plea  which  was  used.  The  fiict 
was,  that  besides  the  time,  manner,  object  of  the 
interview,  change  of  dress,  and  other  circumstances, 
there  was  not  a  single  formality  customary  with 
flags ;  and  the  passport  was  not  to  Major  Andre, 
but  to  Mr.  Anderson.  But  had  there  been,  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  formalities,  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  language  to  say,  that  the  sanction  of  a 
Hag  for  corrupting  an  officer  to  betray  his  trust 
ou&^ht  to  be  respected.  So  unjustifiable  a  purpose 
would  not  only  destroy  its  validity,  but  make  it  an 
aggravation.  Andre,  himself  has  answered  the 
argument,  by  ridiciding  and  exploding  the  idea, 
in  his  examination  before  the  Board  of  Officers. 
It  was  a  weakness  to  urge  it. 

There  was.  in  truth,  no  way  of  saving  him. 
Arnold,  or  he,  must  have  been  the  victim:  die 
former  was  out  of  our  power. 

It  was  by  some  suspected,  Arnold  had  taken 
bis  measures  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  inter- 
view had  been  discovered  in  the  act,  it  might 


have  been  In  his  power  to  sacrifice  Andre  to  his 
own  security.  This  surmise  of  double  treachery 
made  them  imagine  Clinton  might  be  induced  to 
give  up  Arnold  for  Andre ;  and  a  gentleman  tcK^ 
occasion  to  suggest  this  expedient  to  the  latter,  as 
a  thing  that  might  be  proposed  by  him.  He  de- 
clined it  The  moment  he  had  been  capable  of 
BO  much  frailty,  I  should  have  ceased  to  esteem 
him. 

The  infamy  of  Arnold's  conduct  previous  to  his 
desertion,  is  only  equaUed  by  his  baseness  since. 
Beside  the  folly  of  writing  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
assuring  him  that  Andre  had  acted  under  a  pass- 
port from  him,  and  according  to  his  directions 
while  commanding  officer  at  a  post;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  did  not  doubt,  he  would  be  imme- 
diately sent  in ;  he  had  the  efirontery  to  write  to 
General  Washington  in  the  same  spirit ;  with  the 
addition  of  a  menace  of  retaliation,  if  the  sentence 
riiould  be  carried  into  execution.  He  has  since 
acted  the  farce  of  sending  in  his.resignation. . . . 

To  his  conduct,  that  of*  the  captors  of  Andre 
forms  a  striking  contrast  He  tempted  them  with 
the  oflfer  of  his  watch,  his  horse,  and  any  sum  of 
money  they  should  name.  They  rejected  his 
oflers  with  indignation :  and  the  gold  that  could 
seduce  a  man  high  in  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  country,  who  had  the  remembrance  of  past 
exploits,  the  motives  of  present  reputation  and 
future  glory,  to  prop  his  integrity,  had  no  charms 
for  three  simple  peasants,  leaning  only  on  their 
virtue  and  an  honest  sense  of  their  du^.  While 
Arnold  is  handed  down,  with  execration,  to  future 
times,  posterity  will  repeat,  with  reverence,  the 
names  of  Van  Wart,  Paulding,  and  Williams ! 

I  congratulate  you,  my  friend,  on  our  happy 
escape  fix>m  the  mischiefi  with  which  this  fareason 
was  big.  It  is  a  new  comment  on  the  value  of 
an  honest  man,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  would 
endear  you  to  me  more  than  ever. 


EFFECTS   OF  A  DISSOLUTION   OF 
THE  UNION. 

FBOM  TEB   VKDnULIST. 

Assi7Mi3ro  it,  therefore,  as  an  established  truth, 
that,  in  cases  of  disuidon,  the  several  states,  or 
such  combinations  of  them  as  might  happen  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  general  confederacy, 
would  be  subject  to  those  vicissitudes  of  peace  and 
war,  of  friendship  and  enmity  with  each  other, 
which  have  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  all  other  nations 
not  united  under  one  government,  let  us  enter  into 
a  concise  detail  of  some  of  the  consequences  that 
would  attend  such  a  situation. 

War  between  the  states,  in  the  first  periods  of  their 
separate  existence,would  be  accompanied  with  much 
greater  distresses  than  it  commonly  is  in  those  coun- 
tries where  regular  military  establishments  have  long 
obtained.  The  disciplined  armies  always  kept  on 
foot  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  though  they  bear 
a  maUgnant'  aspect  to  liberty  and  economy,  have, 
notwithstanding,  been  productive  of  &e  singular 
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advantage  of  rendering  sudden  conquests  imprao- 
ticable,  and  of  preventing  that  rapid  desolation 
which  used  to  mark  the  progress  of  war  prior  to 
their  introduction.  The  art  of  fortification  has 
contributed  to  the  same  ends.  The  nations  of 
Europe  are  endrded  with  the  chains  of  fortified 
places,  which  mutually  obstruct  invasion.  Cam- 
paigns are  wasted  in  reducing  two  or  three  fortified 
garrisons,  to  gain  admittance  into  an  enemy's 
country.  Similar  impediments  occur  at  every 
step,  to  exhaust  the  strength  and  delay  the  pro* 
gress  of  an  invader.  Formerly,  an  invading  army 
would  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  neighbouring 
country  almost  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  its  ap- 
proach could  be  received;  but  now,  a  compara- 
tively small  force  of  disciplined  troops,  acting  on 
the  defensive,  with  the  aid  of  posts,  is  able  to  im- 
pede, and  finally  to  frustrate,  the  purposes  of  one 
much  more  considerable.  The  history  of  war  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  is  no  longer  a  history  of 
nations  subdued,  and  empires  overturned ;  but  of 
towns  taken  and  retaken,  of  battles  that  decide 
nothing,  of  retreats  more  beneficial  than  victories, 
of  much  effi>rt  and  tittle  acquisition. 

In  this  country  the  scene  would  be  altogether 
reversed.  The  jealousy  of  military  establishments 
would  postpone  them  as  long  as  possible.  The 
want  of  fortifications,  leaving  the  fix>ntier  of  one 
state  open  to  another,  would  &ciHtate  mroads. 
The  populous  states  would  with  Uttle  difiSculty 
overrun  their  less  populous  neighbours.  Con- 
quests would  be  as  easy  to  be  made  as  difiicult  to 
be  retained.  War,  therefore,  would  be  desultory 
and  predatory.  Plunder  and  devastation  ever  mardi 
in  the  train  of  irregulars.  The  calamities  of  indi- 
viduals would  ever  make  the  principal  figure  in 
events,  and  would  characterize  our  exploits. 

This  picture  is  not  too  highly  wrought;  though 
I  confess  it  would  not  long  remain  a  just  one. 
Safety  firom  external  danger  is  the  most  powerful 
director  of  national  conduct  Even  the  ardent 
love  of  Hbcrty  will,  after  a  time,  give  way  to  its 
dictates.  The  violent  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty incident  to  war,  the  continual  effort  and 
alarm  attendant  on  a  state  of  continual  danger, 
will  compel  nations  the  most  attached  to  tiberty  to 
resort  for  repose  and  security  to  institutions  which 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  their  civil  and  political 
rights.  To  be  more  safe,  they  at  length  become 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  less  firee.  The 
institutions  chiefly  aOuded  to  are  STA2rDi3re  ar- 
XI  Ej;,  and  .the  corresponding  appendages  of  military 
establishments.  Standing  armies,  it  is  said,  are 
not  provided  against  in  the  new  constitution ;  and 
it  is  thence  inferred  that  they  would  exist  under 
it  This  inference,  firom  the  very  form  of  Uie  pro- 
position, is,  at  best,  problematical  and  uncertain. 
But  standing  armies,  it  may  be  repUed,  must  in- 
evitably result  firom  a  dissolution  6[  the  confede- 
racy. Frequent  war  and  constant  apprehension, 
which  require  a  state  of  as  constant  preparation, 
will  infaltibly  produce  them.  The  weaker  states 
or  confederacies  would  first  have  recourse  to  them, 
to  put  themselves  on  an  equaUty  with  their  more 
potent  neighbours.  They  would  endeavour  to  sup- 


ply the  inferiority  of  population  and  resources  by  a 
more  regular  and  eficctive  system  of  de£pnce~-by  dis- 
ciplined troops,  and  by  fortifications.  They  would, 
at  the  same  time,  be  obliged  to  strengthen  the  exe- 
cutive arm  of  government ;  in  doing  which  their  con- 
stitutions would  acquire  a  progressive  direction  to- 
wards monarchy.  It  is  the  nature  of  war  to  increase 
the  executive  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative  author- 
ity. The  expedients  which  have  been  mentioned 
would  soon  give  the  states,  or  confederacies,  that 
made  use  of  them,  a  superiority  over  their  neigh- 
bours. Small  states,  or  states  of  less  natural 
strength,  under  vigorous  governments,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  disciplined  armies,  have  ofien 
triumphed  over  large  states,  or  states  of  greater 
natural  strength,  which  have  been  destitute  of 
these  advantages.  Neither  the  pride  nor  the  safety 
of  the  important  states,  or  confederacies,  would 
permit  them  long  to  submit  to  this  mortifying  and 
adventitious  superiority.  They  would  quickly  re- 
sort to  means  similar  to  those  by  which  it  had 
been  effected,  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  lost 
pre-eminence.  Thus  we  riiould,  in  a  Uttle  time, 
see  established  in  every  part  of  this  country  the 
same  engines  of  despotism  which  have  been  the 
scourge  of  the  old  world.  This,  at  least,  would 
be  the  natural  course  of  things ;  and  our  reason- 
ings will  be  likely  to  be  just,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  accommodated  to  this  standard.  These  are 
not  vague  inferences,  deduced  from  speculative 
defects  in  a  constitution,  the  whole  power  of  which 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives and  delegates;  they  are  solid  conclu- 
sions, drawn  firom  the  natural  and  necessary  pro- 
gress of  human  afiyrs. .... 

If  we  are  wise  enough  to  preserve  the  union, 
we  may  for  ages  enjoy  an  advantage  similar  to 
that  of  an  insulated  situation.  Europe  is  at  a 
great  distance  from  us.  Her  colonies  in  our  vici- 
nity wiU  be  likely  to  continue  too  much  dispro- 
portioned  in  strength  to  be  able  to  give  us  any 
dangerous  annoyance.  Extensive  military  esta- 
blishments cannot,  in  this  position,  be  necessary 
to  our  security.  But,  if  we  should  be  disunited, 
and  the  integral  parts  should  either  remain  separ 
rated,  or,  which  is  most  probable,  should  be  thrown 
together  into  two  or  three  confederacies,  we  should 
be,  in  a  short  course  of  time,  in  the  predicament  of 
the  continental  powers  of  Europe.  Our  liberties 
would  be  a  prey  to  the  means  of  defending  ourselves 
against  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  each  other. 

This  is  an  idea  not  superficial  or  futile,  but  solid 
and  weighty.  It  deserves  the  most  serious  and  ma- 
ture consideration  of  every  prudent  and  honest  man 
of  whatever  party.  If  such  men  will  make  a  firm 
and  solemn  pause,  and  meditate  dispassionately  on 
its  importance ;  if  they  will  contemplate  it  in  all  its 
attitudes,  and  trace  it  to  all  its  consequences,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  part  with  trivial  objections  to  a 
constitution,  the  rejection  of  which  would,  in  all 
probabitity,  put  a  final  period  to  the  union.  The 
airy  phantoms  thA  now  flit  before  the  distempered 
imaginations  of  some  of  its  adversaries,  would  then 
quickly  give  place  to  more  subetantlBl  prospects  of 
dangers,  real,  certain,  and  extremely  formidable. 
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Fisher  Ames  was  regarded  by  many  of 
his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  had  lived  in  this  country.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  federal  party  in  fhe  Hoose  of 
Representatives  during  the  administration  of 
Washington,  and  was  applauded  for  his  elo* 
quence  and  learning,  the  solidity  of  his  jndg-> 
ment,  and  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  publio 
and  private  conduct 

He  was  bom  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  ninth  of  April,  1758 ;  entered  Harvard 
College  when  twelve  years  of  age;  took  his 
degree  at  sixteen;  and  in  1781  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law,  having  studied  his 
profession  in  the  office  of  William  Tudor. 

The  ability  he  had  manifested  in  occasional 
public  speeches,  and  in  various  political  con- 
tributions to  the  gazettes,  in  1788  procured 
him  an  election  to  the  Massachusetts  con- 
vention for  ratifying  the  federal  constitution ; 
he  was  soon  after  made  a  member  of  the  state 
legrislature ;  and  the  people  of  Boston  chose 
him  to  be  their  first  representative  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

His  most  celebrated  speech  in  this  body 
was  delivered  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April, 
1796,  in  support  of  the  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  which  a  considerable  party  was  anx- 
ious to  repudiate,  although  it  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  executive.  He  was  so  feeble, 
from  a  severe  and  protracted  illness,  when  he 
arose,  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would 
be  able  to  do  more  than  enter  a  protest  against 
the  proposed  violation  of  public  feith ;  but  as 
he  proceeded  he  acquired  a  fitctitious  streng^th 
from  his  enthusiasm,  and  when  he  sat  down, 
with  an  allusion  to  his  '^  slender  and  almost 
broken  hold  upon  life,"  the  effect  which  had 
been  produced  was  so  great  that  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
moved  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  lest  &e 
House  should  act  under  the  influence  of  fbel- 
ings  which  would  be  condemned  by  their 
judgment.  This  and  his  speech  on  Mr.  Mar 
dison's  resolutions,  are  the  only  ones  of  which 
we  have  reports,  though  he  was  not  an  nnfin- 
quent  debater. 
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After  a  service  of  eight  years  in  Congress, 
on  the  retirement  of  Washington  he  also 
quitted  public  life.  He  resided  on  his  fiirm 
in  Dedham,  occasionally  appearing  in  tiie 
courts,  and  devoting  his  leisure  to  correspond- 
ence, and  the  composition  of  political  e»- 
says,  which,  though  published  anonymously, 
had  a  powerful  influence  upon  public  opinion* 
In  1804  he  vras  elected  president  of  Harvard 
College,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  declined 
the  office.  His  debility  continued  gradually 
to  increase  until  the  fourth  of  July,  1808,  when 
he  died. 

A  selection  from  the  speeches,  essays  and 
letters  of  Mr.  Ames,  with  a  memoir  by  his 
friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland,  was  published 
in  1809.  His  reputation  has  since  that  time 
very  much  decayed,  chiefly  because  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  he  wrote  were  of  temporary 
interest  or  are  seen  differently  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  experience.  He  regarded  the 
'*  rabble  of  great  cities  as  the  standing  army 
of  ambition."  He  was  fearful  of  the  influ- 
ence of  popular  impulses  upon  public  affairs ; 
**  the  turnpike  road  of  history,'*  he  said,  ^  is 
white  with  the  tombstones  of  republics" 
which  they  have  controlled.  In  France  he 
saw  liberty  **  stripped  of  its  bloody  garments 
to  disguise  its  robbere ;"  and  with  intense  at- 
tention and  alarm  watched  the  progrress  in 
this  country  of  what  were  called  French 
opinions.  Foreseeing  the  downfal  1  of  the  Fe- 
deral party,  he  feared  that  the  nation  would 
be  engulfed  in  its  ruins.  A  more  hopeful 
spirit  would  have  made  him  a  happier  man, 
though  perhaps  not  a  more  useful  citizen. 

The  most  striking  quality  in  the  writings 
of  Ames  is  their  perfect  fearlessness.  He 
disdained  to  flatter  the  mob.  An  ultra-demo- 
cracy he  deemed  little  better  than  a  hell,  and 
dared  to  say  so.  Plain  speakera  are  the  salt 
of  a  republic.  His  speeches  were  deficient 
in  method.  They  were  desultory,  full  of  ex- 
amples drawn  from  history,  classical  allusion, 
and  learned  reflection,  and  every  thing  helped 
on  his  argument  and  deepened  his  impression* 
His  letters  and  essays  have  the  same  qnali* 
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ties.  His  woiks  sie  peiiisps  OYsdoaded  with 
ixnagery,  but  it  is  so  chaste  as  to  be  always 
pleasing,  and  its  profhsion  never  obscures  his 
meaning.    There  is  great  Tarie^  in  his  pe- 


riods, and  his  language  is  always  remarkably 
pure.  All  his  writings  are  marked  in  an 
eminent  degree  with  his  individual  charac- 
teristics. 


THE  OBLIGATION  OF  TREATIES. 

ncm  A  SPBKH  Off  TRS  BBIXSU  TBXAXT. 

WiiL  any  maai  affirm,  the  American  nation  is 
CDgaged  by  good  ftith  to  the  British  nation ;  but 
tiiat  engagement  is  nothing  to  this  house  f  Such 
a  man  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with.  Such  a  doo* 
trine  is  a  coat  of  mail,  that  would  turn  the  edge 
of  an  the  weapons  of  argument,  if  they  were 
sharper  than  a  swoid.  Will  it  be  imagined  the 
king  of  Grreat  Britain  and  the  presidefit  arc  mu- 
tually bound  by  the  treaty ;  but  the  two  nations 
aie  freel .... 

This,  sir,  is  a  cause  that  would  be  disho 
noured  and  betnyed,  if  I  contented  myself  with 
appealing  only  to  the  understanding.  It  is  too 
cold,  and  its  processes  are  too  slow  for  the  oc- 
casion. I  desire  to  thank  God,  that,  since  he 
has  given  me  an  intellect  so  fallible,  he  has  im- 
piessed  upon  me  an  instinct  that  is  sure.  On  a 
question  of  shame  and  honour,  reasoning  is  som»> 
times  useless,  and  worse.  I  feel  the  dedsion  in 
my  pube :  if  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  brain,  it 
kindles  a  fire  at  the  heart 

It  is  not  easy  to  deny,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
that  a  treaty  imposes  an  obligation  on  the  Ame- 
rican nation.  It  would  be  childish  to  consider  the 
president  and  senate  obliged,  and  the  nation  and 
house  free.  What  is  the  obligation  1  perfect  or 
imperfect  1  If  perfect,  the  debate  is  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  If  imperiSsct,  how  large  a  part  of  our 
fiiith  is  pawned  1  Is  half  our  honour  put  at  risk, 
and  is  that  ha!^  too  cheap  to  be  red^ined  1  How 
kmg  has  tiliis  hairsplitting  subdivision  of  good  ftith 
been  discovered,  and  why  has  it  escaped  the  re- 
searches of  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  1 
Shall  we  add  a  new  chapter  to  that  hw ;  or  insert 
this  doctrine  as  a  su^lement  to,  or  more  properly 
a  repeal  of  the  ten  commandments  1 . . . . 

On  every  hypothesis,  the  conclusion  is  not  to  be 
resisted :  we  are  either  to  execute  this  treaty,  or 
break  our  fidth. 

To  expatiate  on  Hbe  vidue  of  pqblic  faith  may 
pass  with  some  men  for  dedamation:  to  such 
men  I  have  nothing  to  say.  To  otfaen  I  will  urge, 
can  any  circumstance  maik  upon  a  people  more 
turpitude  and  debasement  1  Can  any  tUng  tend 
more  to  make  men  think  themselves  mean,  or  de- 
grade to  a  lower  point  their  estimation  of  virtue 
and  their  standard  of  actioni  It  woald  not  mere^ 
]y  demoralize  mankind ;  it  tends  to  break  all  the 
figaments  of  society,  to  £ssolve  diat  mysterious 
diarm  whidi  attracts  individoali  to  the  nation, 
and  to  inspire  in  its  stead  a  repulsive  sense  of 
shame  and  disgust 

What  is  patriotism  1    Is  it  a  nanew  afiection 
for  the  spot  where  a  man  was  bom  1    Are  the 
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very  dods  whevs  we  tzead  entitled  to  this  ardent 
pfderenoe,  because  they  are  greener  1  No,  sir, 
this  is  not  the  character  of  the  virtue,  and  it  soars 
higher  iar  its  object  It  is  an  extended  self-love, 
mhigling  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
twisting  itself  with  tiie  minutest  filaments  of  the 
heart  It  is  thus  we  obey  the  laws  of  society, 
because  Ahey  are  the  laws  of  virtue.  In  thoir 
authority  we  see,  not  die  array  of  force  and 
terror,  but  the  venerable  image  of  our  oouotiy's 
honour.  Every  good  dtiaen  makes  that  honour 
his  own,  and  cherishes  it  not  only  as  precious, 
but  as  sacred.  He  is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its 
defence;  and  is  conscioos  that  he  gains  protec- 
tion, wldle  he  gives  it  For  what  rights  of  a  dti- 
xen  will  be  deemed  invidable,  when  a  state  re- 
nounces the  principles  that  constitute  their  secu- 
rity 1  Or,  if  his  lUe  should  not  be  invaded,  what 
would  its  enjoyments  be  in  a  country  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  dishonoured  in  his  own  1 
Could  he  look  with  a£Eection  and  veneration  to 
such  a  country  as  his  parent  1  The  sense  of  hav- 
ing  one  would  die  within  him ;  he  would  blush 
for  his  patriotism,  if  he  retained  any,  and  justly, 
lor  it  would  be  a  rice :  he  would  be  a  banished 
man  in  his  native  land. 

I  see  no  exception  to  the  respect  that  is  paid 
among  nations  to  the  law  of  good  fiuth.  If  there 
are  cases  in  this  enlightened  period  when  it  is 
riolated,  tiiere  are  ncmewhen  it  is  decried.  It 
is  the  philoeof^y  of  pditics,  tiie  religion  of 
governments.  It  is  obeerved  by  barbarians :  a 
whiff  of  tobaeeo  smoke,  or  a  string  of  beads, 
gi^es  not  merely  binding  force,  but  sanctity  to 
treaties.  Even  In  Algiers,  a  truce  may  be  bought 
for  money ;  but,  when  ratified,  even  Algiers  la  too 
wise  or  too  just  to  disown  and  annul  its  obliga^ 
tion.  Thus  we  see,  neither  the  ignorance  of  sa- 
vages, nor  the  prindples  of  an  association  for 
privacy  and  rapine,  permit  a  nation  to  despise  its 
engagements.  I^  air,  tiieie  could  be  a  resuTxeo- 
tbn  finom  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  if  the  rictims  of 
justice  could  five  again,  collect  together  and  form  a 
society,  tiiey  would,  however  loath,  soon  find  them- 
sdves  obliged  to  niake  justice,  that  justice  under 
whKh  they  foil,  the  fundamental  law  of  their  state. 
They  would  perceive  it  was  their  interest  to  make 
others  reapect,  and  they  would  therefore  soon  pay 
some  respect  themselves  to  the  obligations  of  good 
foitii. 

It  IS  painltal,  I  hope  it  is  superfluous,  to  make 
etea  the  supposition,  that  America  should  furnish 
the  occasion  of  this  opprobrium.  No,  let  me 
not  even  imagine,  that  a  republican  government, 
sprung,  as  our  own  is,  from  a  people  enlightened 
and  unooirupted,  a  government  whose  origin  is 
right,  and  whose  daily  disdpline  is  duty,  can,  upon 
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solemn  debate,  make  ita  option  to  be  ftithleaa ;  can 
dare  to  act  what  deapota  dare  not  avow,  what  our 
own  example  evinoea  the  etatea  of  Barbaiy  are 
unsuspected  ofl  No,  let  me  rather  mdflce  the  nippo- 
sitlon,  that  Great  Britain  refiisee  to  execute  the 
treaty,  after  we  have  done  everything  to  cany  it 
into  effect  Is  there  any  language  of  reproach 
pungent  enough  to  express  your  commentary  on 
the  fact  1  What  would  you  say,  or,  rather,  what 
would  you  not  say  1  Would  you  not  tell  them, 
wherever  an  Englishman  might  iravel,  shame 
would  stick  to  him :  he  wotdd  disown  his  ooun- 
try.  You  would  exclaim,  England,  proud  of  your 
wealth,  and  arrogant  in  the  possession  l>f  power, 
blush  for  these  distinctions,  which  become  the  ve- 
hicles of  your  dishonour.  Such  a  Yiation  might 
truly  say  to  corruption,  thou  art  my  &ther,  and  to 
the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister.  We 
should  say  of  such  a  race  of  men,  their  name  is  a 
heavier  burden  than  their  debt. 

I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  believe,  that 
the  consideration  I  have  suggested  requires  tiie 
aid  of  any  auxiliaiy ;  but,  unfortunately,  auxiliary 
arguments  are  at  hand 

The  refusal  of  the  poata— 4nevitable  if  we  re- 
ject the  treaty* — is  a  measure  too  decisive  in  its 
nature  to  be  neutral  in  its  consequences.  From 
great  causes  we  are  to  lock  for  great  effects. .... 
Will  the  tendency  to  Indian  hostilities  be  contested 
by  any  one  t  Experience  givea  the  answer.  The 
frontiers  were  scourged  with  war,  until  the  nego- 
tiation with  Great  Britain  was  far  advanced ;  and 
then  the  state  of  hostility  ceased.  Perhaps  the 
public  agents  of  both  nations  are  innocent  of  fo- 
menting the  Indian  v^ar,  and  perhaps  they  are  not 
We  ought  not,  however,  to  expect  that  neighbour- 
ing nations,  highly  irritated  against  each  other, 
will  neglect  the  fiiendship  of  the  savagea.  The 
traders  will  gain  an  influence,  and  will  abuse  it; 
and  who  is  ignorant  that  their  passions  are  easily 
raised  and  hardly  restrained  from  violence  1  Their 
situation  ^-ill  oblige  them  to  choose  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  in  case  the  treaty 
should  bo  rejected :  they  will  not  be  our  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  friends  of  our  enemies. .... 

If  any,  against  all  these  prooft,  should  main- 
tain, that  the  peace  with  the  Indians  wiU  be  stable 
without  the  poets,  to  them  I  will  urge  another  re- 
ply. From  arguments  calculated  to  procure  con- 
viction, I  will  appeal  directly  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  hear  me,  and  ask  whether  it  is  not  already 
planted  there  ?  I  resort  especially  to  the  convic- 
tions of  the  Western  gentlemen,  whether,  sup- 
ponng  no  posts  and  no  treaty,  the  settlers  will  re- 
main in  security  ?  Can  they  take  it  upon  them 
to  say,  that  an  Indian  peace,  under  these  circum- 
stances, will  prove  firm  1  No,  sir,  it  will  not  be 
peace,  but  a  sword ;  it  will  be  no  better  than  a  lure 
to  draw  victims  within  the  reach  of  the  tomahawk. 

On  this  theme,  my  emotions  are  unutterable. 
If  I  could  find  words  for  them,  if  my  powers  bore 


*  By  the  treaty,  certain  w«itern  posts,  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  frontier,  were  to  be  surremlered 
by  the  BrMuh.— Editor. 


any  proportion  to  my  seal,  I  wouU  swell  my  voice 
to  such  a  note  of  remonstrance,  it  ahould  reach 
eveiy  log  house  beyond  the  mountains.  I  would 
aay  to  the  inhabitanta,  wake  from  your  fiilse  seca- 
ri^ :  your  cruel  dangers,  your  more  cruel  appre- 
hensions are  soon  to  be  renewed:  the  wotmds, 
yet  unhealed,  are  to  be  torn  open  again ;  in  the 
day  time,  your  path  through  the  woods  will  be 
ambuahed ;  the  darkness  of  midnight  will  glitter  with 
the  blaze  of  your  dweUings.  You  are  a  father — 
the  blood  of  your  sons  shall  fatten  your  corn-field : 
you  are  a  mother^— the  waihoop  shall  wake  the 
aleep  of  the  cradle. 

On  this  subject  you  need  not  suspect  any  de- 
ception on  yotu:  feelings :  it  is  a  spectacle  of  hor- 
ror, which  cannot  be  overdravm.  If  you  have  na- 
ture in  your  hcarta,  they  will  speak  a  language, 
compared  with  which  in  I  have  said  or  can  say 
will  be  poor  and  fiigid. .... 

.Will  any  one  deny,  that  we  are  bound,  and  I 
would  hope  to  good  purpose,  by  the  most  solemn 
sanctions  of  duty  for  the  vote  we  give  1  Are  des- 
pots alone  to  be  reproached  for  tinfeeling  indiffer- 
ence to  the  tears  and  blood  of  their  subjects  ?  Are 
republicans  unresponsible  ?  Have  the  principles, 
on  which  you  ground  the  reproach  upon  cabinets 
and  kings,  no  practical  influence,  no  binding  force ! 
Are  they  merely  themes  of  idle  declamation,  in- 
troduced to  decorate  the  morality  of  a  newspaper 
essay,  or  to  furnish  pretty  topics  of  harangue  from 
the  windows  of  that  state-house  1  I  trust  it  is 
neither  too  presumptuous  nor  too  late  to  ask :  Can 
you  put  the  dearest  interest  of  society  at  risk,  with- 
out guilt,  and  without  remorse  ? . . . . 

There  is  no  mistake  in  this  case :  there  can  be 
none ;  experience  haa  already  been  the  prophet  of 
events,  and  the  cries  of  our  future  victims  have  al- 
ready reached  us.  The  western  inhabitants  are 
not  a  silent  and  uncomplaining  secrifice.  The 
voice  of  humanity  issues  fix>m  the  shade  of  the 
wilderness :  it  exclaims,  that,  while  one  hand  is 
held  up  to  reject  this  treaty,  the  other  grasps  a  to- 
mahawk. It  summons  our  imagination  to  the 
scenes  that  will  open.  It  is  no  great  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  conceive  that  events  so  near  are  al- 
ready begim.  I  can  fancy  that  I  listen  to  the  yells 
of  savage  vengeance  and  the  shrieks  of  torture: 
already  they  seem  to  sigh  in  the  western  wind : 
already  th^  mingle  with  every  echo  fit>m  the 
mountains. .... 

Let  me  cheer  the  mind,  weaiy  and  ready  to  de- 
spond on  this  prospect,  by  presenting  another 
which  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to  realize.  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  real  American  to  look  at  the  prosperity 
of  this  country,  without  some  desire  for  its  con- 
tinuance, without  some  respect  for  the  measures 
which  many  will  say  produced,  and  all  will  con- 
fess have  preserved  iti  Will  he  not  feel  some 
dread,  that  a  change  of  system  will  reverse  the 
scene  ?  The  well  groimded  fears  of  our  dtizena, 
in  1794,  were  removed  by  the  treaty,  but  are  not 
forgotten.  Then  they  deemed  war  nearly  in- 
evitable, and  would  not  this  adjustment  have  been 
considered  at  that  day  as  a  happy  escape  firom  the 
calamity  1     The  great  intereat  and  die  general  de- 
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■ire  of  our  people  was  to  enjoy  ^  adTantages  of 
neutrality.  Thia  instniment,  howerer  misrepie- 
sented,  nSarda  America  that  ineatimahle  security. 
The  caiuee  of  oar  dispatea  are  either  cot  up  by 
the  roots,  or  referred  to  a  new  negotiation^  after 
the  end  of  tiie  European  war.  This  was  gaining 
eveiy  thing,  because  it  confirmed  our  neutrality, 
by  which  our  citizens  are  gaining  ereiy  thing. 
This  alone  would  justify  the  engagements  of  the 
government  For,  when  the  fieiy  vapours  of  the 
war  lowered  in  the  skirts  of  our  horizon,  all  our 
wishes  were  concentrated  in  this  one,  that  we 
might  escape  the  desolation  of  the  storm.  This 
treaty,  like  a  rambow  on  the  edge  of  the  cloud, 
marked  to  our  eyes  the  space  where  it  was  raging, 
and  affi>rded  at  the  same  time  the  sure  pro^oetic 
of  fiur  weather.  If  we  reject  it,  the  vivid  oolouia 
will  grow  pale,  it  will  be  a  baleful  meteor  portend- 
ing tempest  and  war. .... 

I  rose  to  speak  under  unpreseions  that  I  would 
have  resisted  if  I  could.  Those  who  see  me  will 
believe,  that  the  reduced  state  of  my  health  has 
unfitted  me,  almost  equally,  for  much  exertion  of 
body  or  mind.  Unpr^Mired  for  debate  by  carefiil 
reflection  in  my  retirement,  or  by  long  attention 
here,  I.  thought  the  resolution  I  had  taken,  to  sit 
silent,  was  in4>09ed  by  necessity,  and  would  cost 
me  no  efibrt  to  maintain.  "With  a  mind  thus  va- 
cant of  ideas,  and  sinking,  as  I  really  am,  under  a 
■ense  of  wedLness,  I  imagined  the  very  desire  of 
speaking  was  extinguished  by  the  persuasion  that 
I  bad  nothing  to  say.  Yet  when  I  come  to  the 
moment  of  deciding  the  vote,  I  start  back  with 
dread  fi-om  the  edge  of  tibe  pit  into  which  we  are 
plunging.  In  my  view,  even  the  minutes  I  have 
spent  in  expostulation  have  their  value,  because 
they  protract  the  crius,  and  the  short  period  in 
which  alone  we  may  resolve  to  escape  it. 

I  have  thus  been  led  by  my  feelings  to  speak 
more  at  length  than  I  had  intended.  Yet  I  have 
perhaps  as  little  personal  interest  in  the  event  as 
any  one  here.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  member, 
who  will  not  think  his  chance  to  be  a  witness  of 
the  conseqiiences  greater  than  mine.  I^  however, 
the  vote  should  pass  to  reject,  and  a  spirit  should 
rise,  as  it  will,  with  the  public  disorders  to  make 
"confiirion  worn  confounded,"  even  I,  slender 
and  almost  brcAen  as  my  hold  .upon  life  is,  may 
oatiive  the  government  and  constitution  of  my 
country.   * 


INTELLECT  IN  A  DEMOCRACY. 

VBOM  AN  BBBAT  OH  AMEBIC  AX  LtTSBATUBB. 

IsTXLLSGTUAL  Superiority  is  so  fiir  firom  con- 
ciliating confidence,  tiiat  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  a 
democracy,  as  in  France,  to  proscribe  the  aristo- 
cracy of  talents.  To  be  the  fiiTourite  of  an  igno- 
rant multitude,  a  man  must  descend  to  their  level ; 
he  must  desira  what  they  desire,  and  detest  all 
they  do  not  approve :  he  must  yield  to  their  pre- 
judices, and  substitute  them  for  principles.  In- 
stead of  enlightening  their  evrors,  he  must  adopt 
them ;  be  must  furnish  the  sophistry  that  will  pro- 
pagate and  defend  them. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  AND 
LIBERTY. 

BXVXXW.OF   THB  PaSSBIT   SIAXS   OW  TSB  BBHIBH 
OONSIlTU'l  lOH, 


Wx  an,  heart  and  soul,  friends  to  the  fireedom 
of  the  press.  It  is  however,  the  prostituted  com- 
panion of  liberty,  and  somehow  or  other,  we  know 
not  how,  its  efficient  auxiliary.  It  follows  the 
substance  like  its  shade ;  but  while  a  man  walks 
erect,  he  may  observe,  that  his  shadow  is  almost 
always  in  the  dirt  It  corrupts,  it  deceives,  it  in- 
flames. It  strips  virtue  of  her  honours,  and  lends 
to  &ction  its  wildfire  and  its  poisoned  arms,  and 
in  the  end  is  its  own  enemy  and  the  usurper's  ally. 
It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  its  evils.  They 
are  in  England,  they  are  here,  they  are  every- 
where. It  is  a  precious  pest  and  a  necessary  mis- 
chief, and  there  would  be  no  liberty  without  it 


LIBERTY  NOT  SECURED  BY  THE 

DEATH  OF  TYRANTS. 

nuni  Air  ibbat  ojc  ths  cHAaAcm  or  aavros. 

It  is  not  by  destroying  tyrants,  that  we  are  to 
extinguish  tyranny :  nature  is  not  thus  to  be  ex- 
hausted of  her  power  to  produce  thenu  The  soil 
of  a  republic  sprouts  with  the  rankest  fertility :  it 
has  been  sown  with  dragon's  teeth.  To  lessen 
the  hopes  of  usurping  demagogues,  vre  must  en- 
lighten, animate,  and  combine  the  spirit  of  fi:ee- 
men ;  we  must  fortify  and  guard  the  constitutional 
ramparte  about  liberty.  When  its  fiiends  become 
indolent  or  disheartened,  it  is  no  longer  of  any 
importance  how  long-lived  are  its  enemies :  they 
will  prove  immortal. 


GREAT  MEN  THE  GLORY  OF  THEIR 
COUNTRY. 

VBOM  A  BUrca  OF  THS  CHAaACTlB  OV  ALZXAlOaa 
HAMILTO!!. 


Thb  most  substantial  glory  of  a  country  is  in 
its  virtuous  great  men :  ite  ipftoepenty  will  depend 
on  its  docility  to  learn  from  their  example.  That 
nation  is  fated  to  ignominy  and  servitude,  for 
which  such  men  have  lived  in  vain.  Power  may 
be  seized  by  a  nation,  that  is  yet  bartwrous ;  and 
wealth  may  be  enjoyed  by  one,  that  it  finds,  or 
renders  sordid :  the  one  is  the  gift  and  the  sport 
of  aoddent,  and  the  other  is  the  sport  of  power. 
Both  are  muteble,  and  have  passed  away  with- 
out leaving  behind  them  any  other  memorial 
than  ruins  that  ofSsnd  taste,  and  traditions  that 
baffle  conjecture.  But  the  glory  of  Greece  is 
imperishable,  or  vrill  last  as  long  as  learning 
itself  which  is  ite  monument:  it  strikes  an 
everlasting  root,  and  leaves  perennial  blossoms 
on  ite  grave. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


[Bov  ITW.  Med  WM,} 


CoLOHBL  John  QaiiiCT»  who  waa  bon  iu 
1687,  and  in  his  long  life  had  riiand  lazgely 
in  the  civil  and  militaiy  diatinotio&s  of  the 
colonies,  was  dying,  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
eleventh  of  July,  1767,  when  word  waa 
brought  that  a  great^grendaon  was  bora  to 
him  in  the  house  of  John  Adans.  In  hoMosr 
of  the  departed  veteran  that  part  of  the  town  of 
Bnuntree  in  which  he  resided  was  afterward 
called  Quincy,  and  the  boy  was  named  John 
QuiNCT  Adaks.  These  two  lives  have  extend- 
ed over  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

A  large  portion  of  the  youth  of  Mr.  Adams 
was  spent  in  travel,  in  the  company  of  his 
eminent  father,  and  perhq>B  no  statesman  was 
ever  in  all  respects  more  fortunate  in  the  cii^ 
cumstances  of  his  education.  In  1778  and 
the  following  year  he  was  at  school  in  Paris, 
and  in  this  period  he  received  the  paternal  care 
of  Franklin,  who  was  a  joint  commissioner 
with  his  father  to  the  court  of  Versailles.  In 
1780  he  was  placed  in  tiie  public  school  of 
Amsterdam,  and  subsequently  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden.  In  July,  1781,  Francis  Dana^ 
—father  of  our  admirable  author  of  that  name, 
and  afterward  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts, — 
was  appointed  minister  to  Russia ;  and  hav- 
ing accompanied  John  Adams  to  Holland,  and 
observed  the  abilities  and  accomplishments  of 
his  son,  then  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
selected  him  to  be  his  private  secretary.  He 
remained  in  St  Peteraburgh  with  Mr.  Dana 
until  October,  1789,  and  passed  the  following 
winter  in  travelling  through  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Hamburg  and  Bremen,  to  the  Hagusi, 
where  he  rejoined  his  fether,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Paris,  where  he  was  present  at  the 
signing  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  and 
to  London,  where  he  listened  to  tlie  eloquence 
of  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the  other 
great  oraton  then  in  Parliament.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  complete  his  education;  entered 
Harvard  Umversity,  at  am  advanced  stanifing; 
and  in  1787  received  the  degree  of  Baehdor 

of  Arts. 

no 


When  Mr.  George  M.  Dallas,  soon  afWr 
letoi&ing  from  his  mission  to  Russia,  was 
looking  over  the  raannseript  papers  of  his 
ftther,  in  Philadelphia,  he  discovered  a  pack- 
age so  carefully  sealed  as  evidently  to  have 
been  deemed  of  some  consequence,  and  open- 
Miig  it  discovered  that  it  was  the  autograph 
copy  of  an  oration  on  banking  and  currency 
delivered  by  Mr.  Adams  on  tiie  day  of  his 
graduation.  It  had  been  listened  to  by  Dr. 
Belknap,  the  historian,  and  Mr.  Alexander  J. 
Dallas,  who  were  so  pleased  with  its  original 
and  profound  views  that  they  addressed  a  note 
to  the  young  author  requesting  a  copy  for  pub- 
lication. It  was  the  firet  of  his  printed  writ- 
ings. 

Aflet  leaving  Cambridge  Mr.  Adams  en- 
tered on  the  study  of  the  law  with  the  cele- 
brated Theophilus  Paraons  at  Newburyport, 
and  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar  removed 
to  Boston,  where  he  was  four  yeara  engaged 
in  the  business  of  his  profession,  and  in  the 
discussion  of  various  questions  of  politics 
through  the  gazettes.  Under  the  signature  of 
Pttblicola  he  replied  to  the  firat  part  of  Paine^s 
Rights  of  Man,  and  under  that  of  Marcel!  us, 
anticipating  Washington's  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  uiged  the  foreign  policy  which  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  firet  administra- 
tion. In  the  same  period  he  also  published 
a  series  of  papera  vindicating  the  conduct  of 
the  president  in  regard  to  Genet,  the  French 
minister.  Thus  commended  by  his  writings, 
as  well  as  by  his  known  acquaintance  with 
intemational  law  and  with  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, he  was  selected  by  Washington  to  be 
the  American  minister  to  the  Netherlands; 
and  in  the  seven  yean  fh>m  1794  to  1801 
he  was  employed  in  diplomatic  services. 
One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Washington 
Iras  to  appoint  him  minister  to  Portugal ;  but 
while  on  his  way  to  Lisbon  his  destination 
was  changed  to  Berlin,  by  his  father,  who 
had  just  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and  to 
whom  Waalunglon  wrote  on  the  subject  that 
it  was  his  ^  decided  opinion  ^t  John  Quincy 
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Adams  was  the  most  valuable  pablie  cbaiacter 
we  bad  abroad/*  and  that  fheie  was  no  doubt 
in  bis  mind  that  he  would  *'  prove  himself  to 
be  the  ablest  of  ail  our  diplomatie  corps." 

During  the  four  years  whieh  Mr.  Adams 
passed  in  Berlin  be  devoted  much  attention 
to  Ihe  study  of  the  German  literature,  of  which 
he  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  *^  At  this 
time,**  he  says,*  «*Wiehind  was  there  the 
most  popular  of  tiie  German  poets*  and  al* 
though  there  was  in  his  genius  neither  the 
originality  nor  the  deep  pathos  of  GoetfaCf  or 
Klopstock,  or  SchUier,  tiiere  was  something 
in  the  playinlness  of  his  imagination,  in  the 
tenderness  of  his  sensibility,  in  tiie  snmiy 
cheerfulness  of  his  philosophy,  and  in  tiie 
harmony  of  his  Tersification,"  wliich  delighted 
him ;  and  he  made  a  complete  translation  of 
his  Oberon,  which  he  would  have  published, 
but  that  Mr.  Sotheby  got  the  start  of  him. 
Wieland  read  the  first  canto  of  Mr.  Adams's 
version,  in  manuscript,  and  compered  it  with 
Sotheby's,  which  he  thought  more  poetical, 
though  less  accurate. 

In  the  same  period  he  made  an  excursion 
into  Silesia,  and  spent  several  weeks  in  col- 
lecting information  respecting  the  industrial 
and  social  state  of  the  country,  which  he  com- 
municated in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  younger 
brother  in  Philadelphia.  These  letters  were 
printed  in  the  Port  Folio,  a  weekly  miscellany 
edited  by  Mr.  Dennie,f  and  subsequentiy 
were  published  in  an  octavo  volume  in  Lon- 
don. They  contain  a  pleasing  view  of  a  peo- 
ple who  in  condition  and  character,  more  than 
any  others  in  Europe,  resemble  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England ;  and  at  that  time  wers  par- 
ticularly interesting  on  account  of  the  fiicts 
they  embraced  in  regard  to  manufiietoring 
establishments  with  small  capitals. 


•  ratter  to  Dr.  Follen. 

t  Jn««ph  Dennie  was  born  in  Boston  in  170^  and  gra- 
daaied  ai  Harvard  Unirersity  in  1790.  Alter  being  ad- 
mitted ro  the  bar  la  Charieetoa,  New  Hampahiia,  he  m- 
oioved  to  WaJpole  in  that  sute,  where  he  afterward  pnb- 
Itthed  The  Farmer*a  Mueeum.  a  weelily  paper,  whieh 
bis  wrhingB,  partichlarly  a  eeriee  of  eeeayt  entitled  the 
The  l^y  Preacher,  made  yery  popular.  He  mbeeqaeaw 
iy  came  lo  Philadelphia  to  accept  a  olerkehip  offered 
him  by  Mr.  Pickering,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  on 
the  diem  Mai  of  hie  patron  from  tte  cabinet,  in  IfiOl,  he 
ectablished  The  Port  Folio,  which  he  coadaeted  nntil  lu| 
death,  in  ISIS.  Denaie  was  a  great  favoarite  in  society, 
and  his  brilliant  social  qualities  gave  him  a  ftictitlous 
repotation  as  a  man  of  letters.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
writings  deserring  of  preserralioa. 


At  the  close  of  his  Other's  administiation 
Mr.  Adams  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
soon  after  became  a  member  of  the  Massachu* 
setts  legislature,  by  which  he  was  elected  to 
the  national  senate,  and  he  took  his  seat  in 
that  body  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1803. 

In  June,  1805,  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Hanrazd  Unirersity, 
and  he  accepted  the  office  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  attend  to  his  duties 
in  Congress.  He  delivered  his  inaugural  dis- 
course on  tiie  twelfth  of  Jime,  1806,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  public  lectures  weekly  in  term 
time,  except  when  his  presence  was  required 
in  the  senate,  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  he  resigned  to  accept  the  mis- 
sion to  Russia,  offered  him  by  President  Ma- 
dison. His  lectures  had  been  attended  by 
crowds,  from  the  adjacent  country  and  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Boston,  in  addition  to 
his  academical  hearers,  and  soon  after  his 
resignation  were  published,  in  two  octavo 
volumes.  They  appear  to  have  been  treated 
with  undeserved  neglect.  Certain  sins,  real 
or  supposed,  of  the  politician,  have  been 
visited  upon  the  professor.  They  are  copi- 
ous in  diction  and  illustration,  full  of  learned 
allusion  and  reflection,  and  point  out  **the 
right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  educa- 
tion." 

From  Russia,  where  his  services  were  in 
many  ways  important,  Mr.  Adams  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ghent,  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  Clay, 
and  Mr.  Bayard,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  labours  of  the  commis- 
sion, was  appointed  minister  to  the  court  of 
St.  James,  where  he  remained  until  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's accession  to  the  presidency,  when  he 
was  recalled  to  be  secretary  of  state.  In  his 
long,  varied  and  brilliant  career  as  a  diploma- 
tist he  had  perfectiy  justified  the  favourable 
auguries  of  Washington. 

Afier  being  eight  years  at  the  head  of  the 
cabinet,  under  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
administration  ended  on  the  third  of  March, 
1889,  and  he  retired  to  his  native  town  of 
Quincy,  where  for  a  brief  period  he  was  with- 
out thd  cares  of  office.  In  1831  however,  by 
the  neariy  unanimous  sufiYages  of  his  con- 
gressional district,  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  which  body  he  oon- 
tiDued  to  be  a  member  until  his  death. 

i3 
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He  had  been  more  than  half  a  centary  in 
pablic  offices  of  the  greatest  digrnity  and  im- 
portance, which  he  filled  with  honour  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  country.  For  six- 
teen years  the  ''old  man  eloquent"  had  not 
been  absent  a  single  day  from  his  seat  in  the 
national  legislature,  where  his  extraoidinaiy 
experience,  yarious  and  profound  knowledge, 
and  courageous  independence,  secured  for 
him  the  highest  consideration  and  influence. 
Never  modifying  principles  or  language  to 
>  please  a  man  or  a  party,  he  invariably  main- 
tained what  he  has  deemed  the  truth,  and  con- 
tended for  the  perfect  freedom  of  others  to  do 
so.  Though  denounced  as  a  madman  and  a 
factionist  by  every  section  in  its  turn,  it  is 
hardly  doubtful  that  he  was  for  many  years 
second  to  no  man  of  the  Union  in  the  confi- 
dence and  veneration  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

The  state  papers  of  Mr.  Adams  are  of  course 
very  numerous.  They  are  generally  distin- 
guished for  minuteness,  accuracy  and  extent 
of  information,  and  comprehensive  and  states- 
manlike views ;  and  some  of  them,  as  the  re- 
port on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  weights 
and  measures,  prepared  in  obedience  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  senate,  in  1817,  are  exhibitions 
of  great  research  and  learning.  His  speeches, 
on  nearly  all  the  important  questions  that 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  government 
since  its  formation,  would  fill  many  volumes, 
and  are  repositories  of  the  richest  materials  of 
history  and  political  philosophy. 

The  largest  class  of  his  published  writings 
consists  of  orations  and  miscellaneous  dis- 
courses pronounced  before  various  societies 
and  on  anniversary  and  other  occasions,  many 
of  which  are  of  great  value  as  historical 
essays.  His  eulogy  on  the  life  and  services  of 
Lafayette  is  the  best  memoir  of  that  celebrated 
person  that  has  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try, and  his  sketches  of  Madison  and  Monroe, 
in  the  same  form,  are  the  only  ones  worthy  of 
the  subjects.  His  discourae  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  on  the  fiftieth  aimi- 
versary  of  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  is 
full  of  important  information  and  reflection, 
but  is  perhaps  in  some  degree  unjust  in  regard 
to  one  illustrious  person  against  whom  Mr. 
Adams  may  be  supposed  to  have  inherited 
prejudices. 

He  had  been  all  his  life  a  student  of  Shaks- 
peare.    His  admiration  commenced  ''  ere  the 


down  had  darkened  on  his  lip,  and  contin- 
ued through  five  of  the  seven  ages  of  the 
drama  of  life,  gaining  upon  the  judgment  as 
it  lost  to  the  imagination ;"  and  among  his 
writings  is  a  series  of  criticisms  upon  some 
of  his  principal  charactera,  in  which  original 
and  striking  views  are  maintained  with  great 
ingenuity. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  his  translation  of 
fhe  Oberon  of  Wieland.  In  1833  he  pub- 
lished Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  a  Tale  of  the 
Twelftii  Century,  in  four  cantos,  and  he  has 
given  to  the  public  many  shorter  poems, 
chiefly  lyrical,  which  are  generally  marked 
by  fiincy,  feeling,  and  harmonious  vereifica- 
tion.  His  hymns  have  the  simplicity,  unity 
and  completeness  which  belong  to  that  sort 
of  compositions,  and  his  satires  are  neat  and 
pointed.  His  poetical  writings  are  the  unpre- 
tending pastimes  of  a  statesman.  They  would 
have  been  much  more  read  and  praised  if 
written  by  a  less  eminent  peraon. 

For  more  than  sixty  yeara  Mr.  Adams  is 
understood  to  have  kept  a  diary  in  which  every 
thing  connected  with  his  eventful  life  is  pre- 
sented with  careful  minuteness.  Such  a  work 
will  have  something  of  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  finest  old  chronicles.  It  must  be  a  sort 
of  «'  autobiography  of  the  country.''  It  has 
been  stated  also  that  he  had  written  a  memoir 
of  his  fether ;  but  I  believe  he  found  time  to 
complete  only  a  single  volume,  of  four  or  five 
which  the  plan  embraced.  John  Adams  left 
abundant  materials  for  his  later  history,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  other  peraon  will  finish 
as  well  as  the  son,  the  work  thus  commenced. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  Mr.  Adams  are  an 
univereality  of  knowledge  which  they  dis- 
play, and  a  certain  undauntedness,  greater  as 
they  are  more  unpopular,  with  which  he  main- 
tains his  opinions.  His  taste  is  not  always 
correct  or  chaste,  and  his  style  and  argument 
are  frequentiy  diffuse ;  but  there  are  in  some 
of  his  speeches  passages  a^  close  reasoning 
and  great  eloquence,  and  of  fiery  denunciation 
which  has  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of  his 
adversaries. 

-—These  paragraphs  were  written  while  Mr, 
Adams  was  alive.  He  died  in  the  capitol, 
^t  Washington — ^in  the  scene  of  his  chief 
triumphs — suddenly,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
February,  1848.  His  writings  are  soon  to  be 
published  by  his  son,  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  DESDEMONA. 

VBOM  BIATB  Oil  VSM  CBABACTKRi  OV  SBAUPKASX. 

Tens  are  critlbfl  who  cannot  bear  to  lee  fhe 
▼irtae  and  delicacy  of  Shakapeare's  De«demona 
called  in  question ;  who  defend  her  on  the  ground 
that  Othello  is  not  an  Ethiopian,  but  a  Moor ;  that 
he  is  not  black,  but  only  tawny ;  and  they  protest 
against  the  sable  mask  of  Othello  upon  iie  stage, 
and  against  the  pictures  of  him  in  which  he  is  al- 
ways painted  black.  They  say  that  prejudices 
have  been  taken  against  Besdemona  from  the 
siandeis  of  lago,  from  the  railings  of  Roderigo, 
firom  the  disappointed  paternal  rancour  of  Braban- 
tio,  and  from  the  desponding  concessions  of  Othel- 
lo himselfl 

I  have  said,  that  since  I  entered  upon  the  third 
of  Shakspeare's  seven  ages,  the  first  and  chief  ca^ 
pacity  in  which  I  have  read  and  studied  him  is  as  a 
teacher  of  morals;  and  that  I  had  scarcely  ever 
seen  a  player  of  his  parts  who  regarded  him  as  a 
fnoraUnt  at  alL  I  frirther  said,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment no  man  could  understand  him  who  did  study 
him  pre-eminejitly  as  a  teacher  of  morals.  These 
Clitics  say  they  do  not  incline  to  put  Shakspeare 
on  a  level  with  JSsop !  Sure  enough  thty  do  not 
study  Shakspeare  as  a  teacher  of  morals.  To 
Otxmy  thetefore,  Desdemona  is  a  perfect  character ; 
and  her  love  for  Othello  is  not  unnatural,  because 
he  is  not  a  Congo  negro  but  only  9  sooty  Moor, 
and  has  royal  blood  in  his  veins. 

My  objections  to  the  character  of  Desdemona 
arise  not  from  what  lago,  or  Roderigo,  or  Braban- 
tio,  or  Othello  says  of  her ;  but  from  what  she 
heraelf  don.  She  absconds  from  her  father's 
house,  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  many  a  blacka- 
moor. She  breaks  a  Other's  heart,  and  covers 
his  noble  house  with  shame,  to  gratify — ^whatl 
Pore  love,  like  that  of  Juliet  or  Miranda  1  No !  un- 
natural passion ;  it  cannot  be  named  with  delicacy. 
Her  admirers  now  say  this  is  criticism  of  1835 ; 
that  the  colour  of  Othello  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  passion  of  Desdemona.  No  ?  Why,  if  Othello 
had  been  white,  what  need  would  there  have  been 
for  her  running  away  with  him  ?  She  could  have 
made  no  better  match.  Her  &ther  could  have 
made  no  reasonable  objection  to  it;  and  there 
could  have  been  no  tragedy.  If  the  colour  of 
Othello  is  not  as  vital  to  the  whole  tragedy  as  the 
age  of  Juliet  is  to  her  character  and  destiny,  then 
have  I  read  Shakspeaie  in  vain.  The  father  of 
Desdemona  charges  Othello  with  magic  arts  in 
obtaining  the  affections  of  his  daughter.  Why, 
but  because  her  passion  for  him  is  WMwtwral ;  and 
why  is  it  unnatural,  but  because  of  his  colour  1 
In  the  very  first  rsene,  in  the  dialogue  between 
Roderigo  and  lago,  before  they  rouse  Brabantio  to 
inform  him  of  hi*t  daughter's  elopement,  Roderigo 
contemptuously  calls  Othello  « the  thick  lips."  I 
cannot  in  decency  quote  here— but  turn  to  the 
book,  and  see  in  what  language  lago  announces 
to  her  fiither  his  daughter's  shameful  misconduct 
The  language  of  Roderigo  is  more  supportable. 
ITe  is  a  Venetian  gentleman,  himself  a  rejected 
suitor  of  Desdemona;  and  who  has  been  forbid- 


den by  her  fiither  access  to  his  house.  Roused 
from  his  repose  at  the  dead  of  night  by  the  loud 
cries  of  these  two  men,  Brabantio  spurns,  with  in- 
digrnation  and  scorn,  the  insulting  and  beastly 
language  of  lago;  and  sharply  chides  Roderigo, 
whom  he  supposes  to  be  hovering  about  his  house 
in  defiance  of  his  prohibitions  and  in  a  stete  of  in- 
toxication. He  threatens  him  with  punishment 
Roderigo  replies— 

"Rod.  Sir.  I  will  answer  any  thing.  But  I  beseech  you, 
IPi  be  your  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent, 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is.)  that  your  fair  daughter 
At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night, 
Transponed— with  no  worse  nor  belter  guard, 
Bui  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier, — 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor, — 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance, 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs ; 
But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me, 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.    Do  not  believe, 
That,  from  the  senM  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence : 
Your  daughter— if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, — 
I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes. 
In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger, 
Of  here  and  everywhere;  Straight  satisfy  yourself: 
If  she  be  in  your  chamber,  or  your  house, 
Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 
For  thus  deluding  you." 

Struck  by  this  speech  as  by  a  clap  of  thunder,  Bra- 
bantio calls  up  his  people,  remembers  a  portentous 
dream,  calls  for  light,  goes  and  searches  with  his 
servants,  and  comes  back  saying— 

'*  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  oone  she  is : 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  despised  time, 
Is  nought  but  bitterness." 

The  father's  heart  is  broken ;  li&  is  no  longer 
of  any  value  to  him ;  he  repeato  this  sentiment 
time  after  time  whenever  he  appears  in  the  scene : 
and  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play,  where  Desdemo- 
na lies  dead,  her  uncle  Gratiano  says — 

** Poor  Desdemona!  I  am  glad  thy  father's  dead, 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him.  and  pure  grief 
Shore  bis  old  thread  in  twain." 

Indeed !  indeed !  I  must  look  at  Shakspeare  in 
this  as  in  all  his  pictures  of  human  life,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  teacher  of  morals.  I  must  believe 
that  in  exhibiting  a  daughter  of  a  Venetian  noble- 
man of  the  highest  rank  eloping  in  the  dead  of  the 
nig^t  to  marry  a  thick-lipped,  wool-headed  Moor, 
opening  a  train  of  consequences  which  lead  to 
her  own  destruction  by  her  husband's  hands,  and 
to  that  of  her  father  by  a  broken  heart,  he  did  not 
intend  to  present  her  as  an  example  of  the  perfection 
of  female  virtue.  I  must  look  first  at  the  action, 
then  at  the  motive,  then  at  the  consequences,  be- 
fore I  inquire  in  what  light  it  is  received  and  re- 
presented by  the  other  persons  of  the  drama.  The 
first  action  of  Besdemona  discards  all  female  deli- 
cacy, all  filial  duty,  all  sense  of  ingenuous  shame, 
80  I  consider  it — and  so,  it  is  considered  by  her 
own  &ther.  Her  offisnce  is  not  a  mere  elopement 
from  her  father's  house  for  a  clandestine  marriage. 
I  hope  it  requires  no  unreasonable  rigour  of  mo- 
lality to  consider  even  that  as  suited  to  raise  a 
prepossession  rather  un&vourable  to  the  character 
of  a  young  woman  of  refined  sensibility  and  ele- 
vated education.  But  an  elopement  for  a  clan- 
destine marriage  with  a  blackamoor ! — ^That  is  the 
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moMore  of  my  e^&coBtiaa  of  ttw  cfaarsoter  of  Dm- 
damona  from  tha  beginning;  and  when  I  have 
passed  my  judgment  upon  it,  and  find  in  the  play 
that  from  the  first  moment  c^  her  fiither's  know- 
ledge of  the  act  it  made  him  loathe  hia  lifis,  and 
that  it  finally  broke  hia  heart,  I  am  then  in  time 
to  inquire,  what  was  the  deadly  venom  which  in- 
flicted the  immedicable  wound :— and  what  is  it, 
but  the  colour  of  Othello  1 

"Now,  Roderigo, 
Where  dld'«t  thou  see  her?— Oh,  nnhappy  girl!— 
WUh  the  MooTt  tay'st  tAouf— Who  would  be  a  father  !** 

These  are  the  disjointed  lamentations  of  the 
wretched  parent  when  tiie  first  disclosure  of  his 
daughter's  shame  is  made  known  to  him.  This 
scene  is  one  of  the  inimitable  pictures  of  human 
passion  in  the  hands  of  Bhakspeaie,  and  that  half 
line, 

^  With  the  Moor  aay *tt  thoa  V* 

comes  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  souL 

Again,  when  Brabantio  first  meets  Othello,  he 
breaks  out : 

"O,  thou  fool  thief,  where  hast  thou  slowed  my  daughter? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  ihou  hast  enchanted  her : 
For  ru  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense, 
If  she,  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound, 
Whether  a  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  opposite  to  marriage  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  euded  darlings  of  our  nation. 
Would  ever  have  to  incur  our  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  tfu  sooty  boaam 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou ;  to  fear,  not  to  delight" 

Several  of  the  English  commentators  have  puz- 
zled themselves  with  the  inquiry  why  the  epithet 
**  curled"  is  here  applied  to  the  wealthy  darlings 
of  the  nation;  and  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  it  has  no 
reference  to  the  hair;  but  it  evidently  has.  The 
curled  hair  is  in  antithetic  contrast  to  the  sooty 
bosom,  the  thick  lips,  and  the  woolly  head.  The 
contrast  of  cdo  is  the  veiy  hinge  upon  which 
Brabantio  founds  his  charge  of  magic,  counteract- 
ing the  impulse  of  nattire. 

At  the  dose  of  the  same  scene  (the  second  of 
the  first  act)  Brabantio,  hearing  that  the  duke  is 
in  council  upon  public  business  of  the  State,  deter- 
mines to  carry  Othello  before  him  for  trial  upon 
the  charge  of  magic    «  Mine,"  says  he, 

"  Mine's  not  a  middle  course ;  the  duke  himself 
Or  any  of  mv  brothers  of  the  state 
Cannot  but  tee\  the  wrong,  as  *twere  their  own : 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
Bond  slaves  and  Pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be." 

And  Stevens,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  says, 
"  He  alludes  to  the  common  condition  of  all  blacks 
who  come  fiom  their  own  country,  both  staves 
and  pagans ;  and  uses  the  word  in  contempt  of 
Othello  and  his  complexion.  If  this  Moor  b  now 
suffered  to  escape  with  impimity,  it  will  be  such 
an  encouragement  to  his  black  countrymen,  that 
we  may  expect  tb  see  all  the  first  ofiioes  of  our 
state  filled  up  by  the  Pagans  and  bond-slaves  of 
Afiica."  Othello  himself  in  his  narrative  says 
that  he  had  been  taken  by  the  insolent  foe  and 
sold  to  slavery.    He  had  been  a  slave. 

Once  more — When  Desdemona  pleads  to  the 
Duke  and  the  council  for  peimiBsion  to  go  with 
Othello  to  Cyprus,  she  says. 


**That  I  did  love  the  Moor,  to  tSve  with  hiai. 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortune 
May  trumpet  lo  the  worid;  mv  hearths  $%Athud, 
Even  to  the  very  qitaUsy  ffmy  lard  ; 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  iu  his  mind; 
And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  eoasecrate.** 

In  commenting  upon  this  passage,  William  Hen- 
ley saya^  <<  That  9Im%  here  signifies  the  Mocrtrii 
€ompUxum  of  OtheUo,  and  not  his  militaiy  profes- 
sion, (as  Malone  had  supposed,)  is  obvious  from 
what  immediately  follows :  <  I  saw  Othello's  v»- 
age  in  his  mind ;'  and  also  from  what  the  Duke 
says  to  Brabantio — 

*  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  ladt 
Your  son-in-law  is  fjtx  more  Ikir  ban  black.'" 

The  characters  of  Othello  and  lago  in  this  play 
are  evidently  intended  as  contrasted  pictures  of 
human  nature,  each  setting  off  the  other.  They 
an  national  portraits  of  man*-the  Italiait  and 
the  Mooa.  The  Italian  is  tcufcttc,  crafl'^  and  eruA  ; 
a  oonsummate  villain ;  yet,  as  often  happens  in 
the  realities  of  that  description  whom  we  occa- 
sionally meet  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  so  vain  of 
his  own  artifices  that  he  betrays  himself  by  boast- 
ing of  them  and  their  success.  Accordingly,  in 
the  veiy  first  scene  he  reveals  to  Roderigo  the 
treachery  of  his  own  character : — 

^  For  when  my  outward  action  doih  demonstrate 
'Hie  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  complimeni  extern,  His  not  long  aller 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at ;  I  am  not  what  I  am." 

There  is  a  seeming  inconsistency  in  the  fiict  that 
a  double  dealer  should  disclose  his  own  secret, 
which  must  necessarily  put  others  upon  their  guard 
against  him ;  but  the  inconsistency  is  in  human 
nature,  and  not  in  tiie  poet 

The  double  dealing  Italian  is  a  very  intelligent 
man,  a  keen  and  penetrating  observer,  and  full  of 
ingenuity  to  devise  and  contrive  base  expedients. 
His  language  is  coarse,  rude,  and  obscene :  his  hu- 
mour is  caustic  and  bitter.  Conscious  of  no  hon- 
est principle  in  himself,  he  believes  not  in  the  ex- 
istence of  honesty  in  others.  He  is  jealous  and 
suspiciotis ;  quick  to  note  every  trifle  light  as  air, 
and  to  draw  from  it  inferences  of  evil  as  confirmed 
circumstances.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Moor, 
while  he  is  cTen  harping  upon  his  honesty,  he  of- 
fers to  commit  any  murder  from  extreme  attach- 
ment to  his  person  and  interests.  In  all  that  lago 
says  of  others,  and  especially  of  Desdemona,  there 
is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fidsehood,  blended  to- 
gether, in  which  the  truth  itself  serves  to  accredit 
the  lie ;  and  sudi  is  the  ordinary  character  of  ma- 
licious slanders.  Doctor  Johnson  speaks  of  *<  tha 
soft  amplidty,"  the  « innocence,"  the  *««rtleasne8s" 
of  Desdemona.  lago  speaks  of  her  as  a  superw 
wvhtU  Venetian ;  and  when  kindling  the  sparks  of 
jealousy  in  the  soul  of  Othello,  he  says, 

"  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  yon : 
And  when  she  seemed  to  shake  and  fear  your  looks, 
She  loved  them  most." 

«And  so  she  did,"  answen  Othello.  This 
diarge,  tiien,  was  true;  and  lago  replies : 

**  Why,  go  to,  then ; 
She  that  so  yoang  could  give  out  soch  a  seeming 
To  seal  her  ftither's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak.— • 
He  thought  *twas  witohorail." 
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It  WM  not  witchcraft;  but  wanly  u  UtU«  wm 
it  ampUcity,  innoceDce,  uHtmmem.  The  eSod 
of  this  suggestaoB  upon  Othello  i«  tenrible  only 
becauae  he  knawa  it  is  true.  Brabantio,  on  pari- 
iiig  from  him,  had  just  given  him  the  iame  wain- 
ing,  to  which  he  had  not  then  paid  the  tli^leat 
heed.  But  aoon  hie  •a^>i6ioaa  are  nmaed — ^he 
tries  to  repel  them;  they  are  fermenting  in  his 
brain:  he  appean  veheiaeDtly  moved  and  yet  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  it.  lago,  with  ficnd-lifca 
aagacity,  eeiws  upon  the  pavoxyam  of  emotion,  and 
thten  cornea  the  following  dialogue  >— 

**  l€igo.    **My  lofdfl  tee  yonaremoTod. 

Ckhtlh.  'No,  not  aiacli  moved  >— 

I  do  not  think  but  Deidecnona  'a  honest. 

leigo.  Loiu:  live  the  to !  and  loo^  lire  yoa  to  ih'nk  ao ! 

Otk.    And  vet,  how  Baturo  emng  from  itaelf.-- 

iiofo.  Ay,  there  '•  the  point :  Aa—to  be  bold  with  yoB}— 
Not  to  aflcct  many  proposed  matches. 
or  her  own  clime,  oompieJCion,  and  decree ; 
IrVhereio,  we  see,  in  ail  things  nature  tt- nds : 
Foh  !  one  may  smell,  in  such,  a  will  most  rank, 
Foal  disproportion,  thoughts  tmnatoral."— 

The  deadly  venom  of  theae  impatati<ms,  work- 
ing up  to  phrensy  tiie  suspicions  of  the  Moor,  coi^ 
sist  not  in  theix  &lsehood  but  in  their  truth. 

I  have  said  the  character  of  Deademona  was 
deficient  in  delicacy.  Besides  the  inrtanoes  to 
which  I  referred  in  proof  of  this  charge,  observe 
what  she  says  in  pleading  fer  the  restoration  of 
Caseio  to  his  office,  from  which  he  bad  been 
cashiered  by  Othello  fer  beastly  drunkenaeas  and 
a  consequent  night-brawl,  in  which  he  bad  stabbed 
Montano— the  predecessor  of  Othello  as  Governor 
of  Cypress—and  nearly  killed  him :  yet  in  urging 
Othello  to  restore  Caano  to  hia  office  and  to  fevour, 
Deademona  say^^ 

''in  feith,  he^s  penitent; 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  eoronian  reason, 
(Sare  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  examples 
Oat  of  their  best,)  tt  net  abnost  a  fault 
To  incor  a  priraie  oheek." 

Now,  to  palliate  the  two  crimes  of  Cassio— his 
drunken  fit  and  his  stabbing  of  Montano — ^the 
reader  knows  that  he  has  been  inveigled  to  the 
commianon  of  them  by  the  accursed  artifices  of 
lago ;  but  Deademona  knows  nothing  of  this ;  she 
has  no  excuse  for  Gassio— nothing  to  plead  for 
him  bnt  lus  penitence.  And  is  this  the  character  fer 
a  woman  of  delicate  sentiment  to  give  of  such  a 
complicated  and  heinous  ofience  as  that  of  which 
Caado  had  been  guilty,  even  when  pleading  for 
his  pardon  ?  No !  it  is  not  for  female  delicacy  to 
oxtennate  the  crimes  of  drunkenness  and  blood- 
shed, even  when  performing  the  appropriate  office 
-if  raising  the  soul-subduing  voice  of  mercy. 

Afterwards  in  the  aame  speech,  she  says— 

<«Whal!  Michael  Cassio, 
That  eanie  a-wooing  with  you ;  and  many  a  tiia^ 
When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraifineiy, 
Hath  ta*en  your  part ;  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  Aim  in!" 

I  will  not  inqofaa  how  fer  tins  avowal  Aat  aha 
had  been  in  the  frequeot  habit  of  speaking  dis- 
pninngly  of  Othello  at  the  vary  time  when  she 
was  so  deeply  enamourad  with  his  honours  and  his 
valiant  parts,  was  emisiatant  with  aineerity.  Young 
ladies  must  be  alkiwad  a  little  eonoaahnent  and  a 
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little  disguise,  even  for  passinna  which  diey  have 
no  need  to  be  ashamed.  It  is  the  rosy  pudency — 
the  irresistible  charm  of  the  sex ;  but  the  exercise 
of  it  in  satirical  censure  upon  the  very  object  pf 
their  most  ardent  afieetions  is  certainly  no  indicap- 
tion  of  iimocenca,  simplicity,  or  artlessness. 

I  stall  retain,  then,  the  opinion — 

Fkat.  lliat  the  paasion  of  Deademona  for 
Othello  ia  wmaturulj  solely  and  exclusively  because 
of  his  cokmr. 

Second.  That  her  elopament  to  him,  and  se- 
cret marriage  with  him,  indicate  a  personal  cha- 
racter not  only  very  deficient  in  delicacy,  but  to- 
tally regardleas  of  filial  du^,  of  female  nuMlesly, 
and  of  ittgenumis  shame. 

Hurd.  That  her  deficiency  in  delicacy  is  dia- 
cemihle  in  her  conduct  and  discourse  throughout 
&play. 

I  peroeive  and  acknowledge,  indeed,  tiie  admi- 
rable address  with  which  the  part  has  been  con- 
trived to  inspire  and  to  warm  the  breast  of  the 
apectalnr  with  a  deep  interest  in  her  fete ;  and  I 
am  well  aware  that  my  own  comparative  insensi- 
bility to  it  is  not  in  unison  with  the  general  im- 
pression which  it  produces  upon  the  stage.  I 
shrink  firom  the  thought  of  slandering  even  a  crea- 
ture of  the  imaginatioo.  When  the  spectator  or 
reader  foUows,  on  the  stage  or  in  the  closet,  the 
infernal  thread  of  duplicity  and  of  execrable  de- 
vices with  which  lago  entanglea  his  victims,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  dramatist  to  merge  all  the  feults 
and  vices  of  tibe  sufferers  in  the  overwhelming 
flood  of  their  calamities,  and  in  the  uxuningled  de- 
teatation  of  6ie  inhuman  devil,  their  betrayer  and 
deatioyer.  And  in  all  this,  I  see  not  only  the  skill 
of  the  artist,  but  tiie  power  of  the  moral  operator, 
the  purifier  of  the  spectator's  heart  by  the  agency 
of  terror  and  pity. 

The  characikerB  of  Othello  and  Deademona,  like 
all  tile  charedsrs  of  men  and  women  in  real  lifi^ 
are  of  <<  mingled  yam,"  with  qnalitiea  of  good  and 
badr-of  virtae  and  viees  in  proportion  difierently 
eompoaed.  lago,  with  a  high  order  of  intellect, 
ia,  in  moral  principle,  the  very  spirit  of  eviL  I 
have  said  the  moral  of  the  tragedy  is,  that  the  in- 
tennarriage  of  black  aad  white  blood  is  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nature.  That  is  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  play.  To  exhibit  all  the  natural 
ooasequenoea  of  their  act,  Ae  poet  is  compelled  to 
make  Aie  marriage  secreL  It  must  commence  by 
an  elopement,  and  by  an  outrage  upon  the  deco- 
rum of  social  inteveouiae.  He  muat  therefore  as- 
sume, fev  the  performance  of  this  act,  persons  of 
moral  character  sufficiently  firail  and  imperfect  to 
be  capable  of  peifocaoing  i^  but  in  other  respects 
endowed  with  pleasing  and  eatimable  qualities. 
Thus,  the  Moor  is  represented  as  of  firee,  and  open 
and  generous  nature ;  as  a  Christian ;  as  a  distin- 
guished military  commander  in  tiie  service  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice ;  as  having  rendered  impor- 
tant senrioe  to  the  state,  and  as  being-  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  splendid  reputation  as  a  vrarrior. 
The  other  party  to  the  marriage  is  a  maiden,  feir, 
gentle,  and  accomplished ;  bom  and  educated  in 
the  proudest  rank  of  Venetian  nobility. 
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Othello,  Ktdng  uide  his  colour,  has  every 
quality  to  fiudnate  and  charm  the  female  heart 
Desdemona,  apart  firom  the  groflBneH  of  her  fault 
in  being  aoceMible  to  such  a  paaaion  of  such  an 
object,  is  amiable  and  lovely ;  among  the  most  at- 
tractive of  her  sex  and  condition.  The  fiiults  of 
their  characters  are  never  brought  into  action  ex- 
cepting as  they  illustrate  the  moral  principle  of  the 
whole  story.  Othello  is  not  jealous  by  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  with  a  strong  natural  understand- 
ing, and  all  the  vigilance  essential  to  an  experi- 
enced commander,  he  is  of  a  disposition  so  unsus- 
picious and  confiding,  that  he  biolieves  in  the  cr- 
ceeding  hotufty  of  lago  long  after  he  has  ample 
cause  to  suspect  and  distrust  him.  Desdemona, 
tupersubtle  as  she  is  in  the  management  of  her 
amour  with  Othello ;  deeply  as  she  diaiembles  to 
deceive  her  father ;  and,  forward  as  she  is  in  in- 
viting the  courtship  of  the  Moor ;  discovers  neither 
artifice  nor  duplicity  from  the  moment  that  she  is 
Othello*s  wife.  Her  innocence,  in  all  her  relap 
tions  with  him,  is  pure  and  spotless ;  her  kindness 
for  Cassio  is  mere  untainted  benevolence ;  and, 
though  unguarded  in  her  personal  deportment  Uv 
ward  him,  it  is  far  fix>m  the  slightest  soil  of  culpa^ 
ble  impropriety.  Guiltless  of  all  conscious  re- 
proach in  this  part  of  her  conduct,  she  never  uses 
any  of  the  artifices  to  which  she  had  resorted  to 
accomplish  her  marriage  with  Othello.  Always 
feeling  that  she  has  given  him  no  cause  of  suspi- 
cion, her  endurance  of  his  cruel  treatment  and 
brutal  abuse  of  her  through  all  the  stages  of  vio- 
lence, till  he  murders  her  in  bed,  is  always  maiked 
with  the  most  afiSicting  sweetness  of  temper,  the 
most  perfect  artlessnees,  and  the  most  endearing 
resignation.  The  defects  of  her  character  have 
here  no  room  for  development,  and  the  poet  care- 
fully keeps  them  out  of  sight.  Hence  it  \m  that 
the  general  reader  and  spectator,  with  Dr.  John- 
son, give  her  unqualified  credit  for  soft  simpli- 
city, artlessness,  and  innocence— foigetfiil  of  the 
qualities  of  a  diflferent  and  opposite  character, 
stamped  upon  the  transactions  by  which  she 
effected  her  marriage  with  the  Moor.  The  mar- 
riage, however,  is  the  source  of  all  her  calamities ; 
it  is  the  primitive  cause  of  all  the  tragic  incidents 
of  the  play,  and  of  its  terrible  catastrophe.  That 
the  moral  lesson  to  be  learned  firom  it  is  of  no 
practical  utility  in  England,  where  there  are  no 
valiant  Moors  to  steal  the  afiections  of  fidr  and 
high-bom  dames,  may  be  true ;  the  lesson,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  less,  couched  under  the  form  of 
an  admirable  drama;  nor  needs  it  any  laborious 
efibrt  of  the  imagination  to  extend  the  moral  pre- 
cept resulting  from  the  story  to  a  salutary  admo- 
nition agauist  all  ill-assorted,  clandestine,  and  un- 
natural marriages. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 

FBOM  UDCTDIUBB  OR  SHXTOaiC   AKD   OtLATOVT. 

With  the  dissolution  of  Roman  liberty,  and 
the  decline  of  Roman  taste,  the  reputation  and 
the  excellency  of  the  oratorical  art  fell  alike  into 


decay.  Under  the  despotism  of  the  Cesara,  the 
end  of  eloquence  was  perverted  from  perraasioa 
to  panegyric,  and  all  her  feculties  were  soon  pal- 
sied by  the  touch  of  corruption,  or  enervated  by 
the  impotence  of  servitude.  Then  succeeded 
the  midnight  of  the  monkish  ages,  when  with  the 
other  liberal  arts  she  slumbered  in  the  prafbond 
darkness  of  the  cloister. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  in  modem  Europe,  elo- 
quence, together  with  her  sister  muses,  awoke, 
and  shook  the  poppies  fitmi  her  brow.  But  their 
torpors  still  tingled  in  her  veins.  In  the  interval 
her  voice  was  gone ;  her  fiivourite  languages  were 
extinct;  her  organs  were  no  longer  attuned  to 
harmony,  and  her  hearers  could  no  longer  under- 
stand her  speech.  The  discordant  jargon  of  feu- 
dal anarchy  had  banished  the  musical  dialects,  in 
which  she  had  always  delighted.  The  theatres 
of  her  former  triumphs  were  either  deserted,  or 
they  were  filled  with  the  babblers  of  sophistry 
and  chicane.  She  shrunk  intuitively  horn  the 
forum,  for  the  last  object  she  remembered  to  ha^'e 
seen  there  was  the  head  of  her  darling  Cicero, 
planted  upon  the  rostrunu  She  ascended  the  tri- 
bunals of  justice ;  there  die  feund  her  child.  Per- 
suasion, manacled  and  pinioned  by  the  letter  of 
the  law ;  there  she  beheld  an  image  of  heraelf| 
stammering  in  barbarous  Jjatin,  and  staggering 
under  the  lumber  of  a  thousand  volumes.  Her 
heart  fainted  within  her.  She  lost  all  confidence 
in  herselfl  Together  with  her  irresistible  powers, 
she  lost  proportionably  the  connderation  of  the 
world,  until,  instead  of  comprising  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  public  educati<m,  she  found  herself  excluded 
fit>m  the  circle  of  science,  and  declared  an  out- 
law firom  the  realms  of  leaming.  She  was  not 
however  doomed  to  etemal  silence.  With  the 
progress  of  freedom  and  of  liberal  science,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  modem  Europe,  she  obtained  access 
to  mingle  in  the  deliberations  of  their  parliaments. 
With  labour  and  difiSculty  she  leamed  their  lan- 
guages, and  lent  her  aid  in  giving  them  form  and 
polish.  But  she  has  never  recovered  the  graces 
of  her  former  beauty,  nor  the  energies  of  her  an- 
cient vigour. 


THE  FATHERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

VaOM  JJS  oaATION  AT  FLTMOirrB. 

Worldly  Fame  has  been  parsimonious  of  her 
fiivour  to  the  memory  of  those  generous  cham- 
pions. Their  numbers  were  small ;  their  stations  in 
life  obscure ;  the  object  of  their  enterprise  unosten- 
tatious; the  theatre  of  their  exploits  remote: 
how  could  they  possibly  be  fevourites  of  worldly 
Fame  ? — ^That  common  crier,  whose  existence  is 
only  known  by  the  assemblage  of  multitudes :  that 
pander  of  wealth  and  greatness,  so  eager  to  haunt 
the  palaces  of  fortune,  and  so  fastidious  to  the 
houseless  dignity  of  virtue :  that  parasite  of  pride, 
ever  scornful  to  meekness,  and  ever  obsequious  to 
insolent  power:  thi^t  heedless  trumpeter,  whose 
ears  are  deaf  to  modest  merit,  and  whose  eyes  are 
blind  to  bloodless,  distant  excellence. 


CHARLES  BBOGKDEN  BROWN. 


[BoralTTL   SiedltlO.] 


Charlbs  BitocKDBif  Brown  was  fhe  first 
American  who  chose  liteiatnre  as  a  profession, 
and  the  first  to  leave  enduring  monnments  of 
genius  in  the  fields  of  the  imagination.    His 
£unily  were  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  seventeenth 
of  January,  IT71»    In  his  youth  he  was  dimi« 
nutive  and  feeble,  modest  and  studious.    At 
ten  years  of  age,  when  some  one  petulantly 
called  him  6oy,  he  exclaimed,  ^*  What  does 
he  mean  ?  does  he  not  know  that  it  is  neither 
age  nor  size,  but  sense,  that  makes  the  man  ? 
I  could  ask  him  a  hundred  questions  of  which 
he  could  not  answer  one."    He  studied  the 
humanities  with  Robert  Proud,  the  historian 
of  Pennsylvania.    He  was  a  favourite  with 
his  teacher,  by  whose  advice,  when  close  ap- 
plication impaired  his  health,  he  went  into 
the  country,  and  in  solitary  walks  received 
impressions  of  some  of  those  grand  scenes 
which  are  described  in  his  works,  and  habits 
of  abstraction  for  which  he  was  subsequently 
distinguished.    He  quitted  school  before  he 
was  sixteen,  and  soon  afWr  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law.    He  joined  a  society  of  stu- 
dents, one  of  whom  was  the  late  Dr.  Milnor, 
and  in  arguments  at  its  meetings  exhibited  an 
ability  that  was  deemed  the  earnest  of  future 
triumphs.     But  the  profession  became  to  him 
every  day  less  attractive,  and   was  finally 
abandoned.    His  fiimily  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain.    His  dislike  to  the  scenes  presented  in 
the  courts,  and  to  the  tautologies,  circuities,  arti- 
fices, and  falsehoods  of  the  law,  were  invinci- 
ble.  He  regarded  it  as  a  *'  tissue  of  shreds  and 
remnants  of  a  barbarous  antiquity,  patched  by 
the  stupidity  of  modem  workmen  into  new 
deformity,"*  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

He  was  now  without  any  definite  aims. 
He  became  a  prey  to  melancholy.  He  sought 
relief  in  change  of  scene,  and  made  excursions 
through  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighbouring 
states ;  but  his  diary  and  correspondence  show 
that  he  found  no  relief.    To  one  of  his  friends 

•  M  Onnond,"  chapter  U. 


he  wrote,  "  Forget  that  any  latent  anguish  or 
corroding  sorrow  is  concealed  under  that 
aspect  of  indifference  which  has  become  ha- 
bitual." He  saw  an  obstacle  to  the  schemes 
of  despair  in  the  sorrow  they  would  occasion 
to  the  few  who  loved  him,  and  for  their  sakes 
determined  to  bear  every  thing  with  a  heroic 
calmness. 

In  1793  he  went  to  New  York.  He  was 
warmly  attached  to  Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith  of 
that  city,  who  had  been  a  student  in  the  Me- 
dical College  at  Philadelphia ;  and  with  him 
and  William  Johnson,  afterward  an  eminent 
lawyer,  he  entered  into  a  domestic  partner- 
ship, and  took  a  house.  His  associates  intro- 
duced him  to  a  literary  society  called  the 
Friendly  Club,  among  whose  members  were 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  Anthony  Bleecker, 
William  Dunlap,  James  Kent,  since  known 
as  the  great  chancellor,  and  others  who  were 
afterward  distinguished.  It  was  like  a  new 
and  invigorating  atmosphere.  The  French 
revolution  was  then  at  its  heat,  and  was  shak- 
ing the  institutions  of  Christendom.  Theorists 
in  all  countries  were  busy  with  schemes  for 
the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind. 
Brown  was  affected  with  the  general  contagion. 
He  had  already  been  an  occasional  writer  for 
the  periodicals,  and  had  projected  epics  and 
romances.  He  now  became  a  political  phi- 
losopher, and  wrote  about  Utopias.  Near  the 
close  of  1797  he  published  his  first  work, 
Alcuin,  a  Dialogue  on  the  Rights  of  Women. 
It  is  not  without  ingenuity.  In  the  last  few 
years  many  women  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  vexed  that  they  cannot  unsex  them- 
selves, have  written  in  the  same  way.  The 
book  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  author  di- 
rected his  attention  into  another  department 
of  letters. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  time  it  was  written, 
but  it  is  proper  to  mention  here  an  unfinished 
novel,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Carwin,  the  Bi- 
loquist,  because  it  contains  the  early  hint^ry 
of  one  of  his  most  striking  charactera,  the  real 
hero  of  Wieland,  and  must  be  read  before 
that  work  can  be  properly  appreciated.     It 
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should  always  be  printed  as  an  introdnction 
to  it.* 

Wieland,  or  the  Transformation,  the  first 
of  the  series  of  brilliant  novels  by  vbich 
Brown  gained  his  enduring  reputation,  was 
published  in  1798.  Its  appearance  marked 
an  era  in  American  literature.  It  is  in  all  re- 
spects a  remarkable  book.  Its  plot,  charac- 
ters, and  style  are  original  and  peculiar.  Hie 
fiunily  of  Wieland  are  of  German  descent, 
well-educated,  and  move  in  the  best  society. 
A  tendency  to  religious  fanaticism  is  heredi- 
tary, and  tiie  death  of  the  father  is  mysterious 
and  terrible.  The  son,  an  amiablerenthusiast, 
lives  with  his  wife  and  children  in  seclusion, 
near  the  Schuylkill ;  near  him  his  sister,  to 
whom  he  is  tenderly  attached,  and  in  fhe 
neighbourhood  Pleyel,  his  wife's  brother. 
Six  yeare  of  uninterrupted  happiness  precede 
tlie  opening  of  the  drama.  A  man  of  middle 
age,  ungainly  peraon,and  rustic  dress,  is  now 
seen  frequently  wandering  in  the  vicinity. 
He  is  accosted  by  Pleyel,  who  remembers  diat 
tiiey  have  met  in  Spain,  where  he  appeared 
in  a  different  character.  His  name  is  Carwin. 
His  knowledge  and  wit  are  unbounded,  his 
voice  variably  musical,  and  his  conversation 
so  attractive  that  he  is  with  little  hesitation 
received  into  the  society  at  Mettingen.  Soon 
the  nights  are  made  fearful  by  strange  voices, 
and  warnings  of  danger,  or  startling  by  un- 
looked-for revelations.  By  Wieland  they  are 
referred  to  a  supernatural  agency ;  the  othen 
are  perplexed  ;  and  all  seem  to  be  approach- 
ing a  catastrophe.  At  length  Wieland  is  sum- 
moned in  a  mysterious  manner  to  testify  his 
submission  to  ^e  divine  will  by  the  sacrifice  of 
his  warmest  affections,  his  dearest  pleasures ; 
and  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  messenger 
destroys  his  wife  and  children,  and  seeks  tfie 
life  of  his  sister,  who  escapes  by  an  accident. 
He  is  arrested  and  convicted  of  murder,  but 
regards  the  proceedings  with  heroic  calmness, 
confident  that  he  has  but  fulfilled  the  will  of 
God.  The  key  to  all  this  is  veniriloquitm* 
It  is  objected  by  Mr.  Prescott  and  other  very 
able  critics,  that  the  explanation  is  unsatis- 
ftctory,  and  that  the  ehanctsr  of  Carwin  is 
contradictory,  unnatural,  and  devilish. 

With  deference,  I  tiiink  all  who  have  writ* 
ten  upon  this  point-^or  no  critic  has  hitherto 
taken  a  different  view  of  it— haye  done  so 

*  It  is  printed  in  Diinlap*s  Life  and  SeleetionB  ftom  the 
work!  of  Brown,  vol.  ii.  p.  900—061. 


upon  a  superficial  examination  of  the  history, 
and  without  a  consideration  of  Wieland's  pecu- 
liar mind  and  life.  The  optical  illusions  may 
have  been  the  exaggerations  of  a  heated  ima- 
gination. Ventriloquism  at  that  time  was  a 
Acuity  not  generally  known  to  exist,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  actbre  in  this 
drama  had  never  heard  of  it.  By  less  power- 
ful means  the  impostor  Matthias  produced 
similar  effects.*  Alexander  Vattemare  and 
othere  have  acquired  as  perfect  a  control  as  is 
here  described  over  their  voices.  But  not- 
withstanding the  author's  opinion,  and  his 
own  surprise  and  horror  at  the  catastrophe, 
Carwin  is  called  a  "  demon.'*  Driven  by  a 
fitther's  brutal  severity  at  an  early  age  from 
amid  the  forests  into  the  city,  he  struggled 
with  "  low  wants  and  lofty  will'*  until  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  an  adventurer,  who 
perceived  his  genius  and  trusted  by  a  suitable 
education  to  make  him  an  efficient  promoter 
of  his  plans.  After  a  few  years,  passed  in 
Europe,  he  quarrelled  with  his  patron,  and  re- 
turned, poor,  friendless,  and  dispirited.  Soli- 
tary walks  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  led 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Wielands.  His 
principles  justified  an  intrigue  with  one  of 
their  inmates,  and  though  he  had  forsworn 
his  dangerous  art,  in  an  emergency  he  resorted 
to  it  to  prevent  a  discovery  which  would  have 
been  more  dangerous  to  another  than  himself. 
Ignorant  perhaps  of  Wieland's  superatition, 
and  to  test  the  vaunted  coyrage  of  his  sister, 
as  well  as  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of  his 
amour,  he  made  frequent  experiments  and 
found  amusement  in  the  wonder  and  in  the 
discussions  they  excited.  To  screen  himself 
fh>m  punishment  his  former  patron  had  ac- 
cused him  before  the  magistrates  of  Dublin, 
and  a  reward  for  his  apprehension  was  now 
offered  in  the  gazettes.  He  suddenly  quitted 
Mettingen,  and  on  his  return  learned  with 
undissembled  horror  the  last  scenes  in  the 
fiunily  of  Wieland.  He  was  unwise,  unfor- 
tunate, wicked,  but  not  a  ^  fiend,**  nor  ac- 
tuated by  '*  diabolical  malice.'*  The  careful 
reader  of  the  narrative  will  perceive  that  the 
credulous  Wieland  already  supposed  himself 
in  communication  with  the  invisible  world, 
and  that  on  the  night  when  he  thought  the 
sacrifice  of  his  family  was  demanded,  the 
author  represents  his  imagination  as  heated  to 

^Vide  Matthias  and  his  Impostures,  by  William  L. 
Stone. 
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phranaj  by  lean  lespeetiiig'  his  niter*  He 
was  in  a  state  to  hear  Toicee  when  no  voices 
sounded,  and  to  see  sights  inTisible  to  other 
eyes;  Carwin  had  no  direct  conneelioB  wi^ 
these  last  events.  It  was  a  terrible  bst  not 
nnparalleled  instance  of  self^elasioB.  This 
was  evidently  the  author's  meaning.  Mr. 
Preacott  curses  with  Dryden  the  inventors  of 
fifth  acts,  by  which  a  tiagedy's  **  pleasing  ho^ 
rors'*  are  umuvelled.  Bui  Brown  had  higher 
objects  than  to  entninoe  the  fancy.  He  was 
a  careful  anatomist  of  the  mind,  and,  familiar 
with  its  wonderful  phenomena,  had  no  need  of 
gorgons  and  chimens^  He  would  have  failed 
of  the  end  he  had  in  view  if  he  had  not  shown 
the  causes  of  his  effects ;  and  in  considering 
whether  his  explanations  are  sufficient  we  are 
not  to  inquire  if  we  ourselves  should  have 
been  deceived  as  Wieland  was,  but  if  such 
an  intellect,  with  sneh  an  education  and  ex- 
perience,and  under  such  dreunstances,  could 
have  been  thus  wrecked.  I  confess  that,  re- 
membering some  of  the  best  authenticated 
facts  in  the  more  recent  history  of  fanaticism 
and  superstition,  I  can  perceive  nothing  un- 
oatuiai  or  improbable  in  ibis  work,  nor  do  I 
think  that  a  key  to  its  mysteries  lenders  it  in 
any  degree  uninteresting. 

Brown's  second  novd  is  entitled  Ormond. 
The  scenes  are  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  the  time  near  the  close  of  the  last  eentnry, 
embracing  the  period  of  the  yellow  fever. 
The  first  part  of  the  story  is  very  interesting. 
The  incidents  are  dramatic  and  natural,  and 
the  characters  are  drawn  with  great  distinct- 
ness. An  artist,  of  taste  and  cultivation,  but 
moderate  powers,  finding  his  pn^essional  in- 
come insufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  wants 
of  his  &mily,  upon  the  death  of  his  fiither 
embraces  the  hereditary  occupation  of  pha^ 
maey,  and  grows  rieh.  A  partner,  bound  to 
him  by  every  tie  of  gratitude,  robs  him  and 
qnits  the  country,  leaving  him  in  his  old  age 
in  blindness  and  beggary.  His  daughter, 
Constantia  Dudley,  is  the  heroine,  and  there 
are  few  heroines  in  American  fiction  more  nar 
tural  and  beautiful.  The  formal  introduction 
of  Ormond  is  unsucceesfnl.  His  character 
however  is  soon  boldly  and  clearly  exhibited 
m  his  action.  It  is  one  to  be  judged  difiep- 
ently  by  different  scnrts  of  people.  Common 
morality  is  very  shallow.  Common  senti- 
ment is  sickly.  He  would  be  a  monster  to 
the  vulgar  s4>preheB8ion»  Yetheisnotwithovt 


nobility,  Bor  is  1ms  ccmduot,  as  presented  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative,  unnatural 
or  uApaialleled  in  real  life.  His  notions  in 
regard  to  marriage  are  peculiar;  he  keeps  a 
Hitstress^  a  woman  of  education,  with  whom, 
as  with  otherSt  he  deals  with  sincerity  and 
fnmkness.  In  the  last  half  of  the  book  the 
cfaaiaetere  are  not  sustained.  Tedious  epi- 
sodes«  having  no  connection  with  the  main 
story,  and  new  and  useless  actors  are  ob- 
truded* In  the  first  part  the  s^le  is  better 
than  in  his  other  woi^s,  but  in  the  last  part 
it  is  feeble.  A  suspicion  arises  that,  growing 
weary  of  his  task,  \»  hastily  filled  out  bis 
volumes  with  fragments  of  other  tales,  aban- 
doning any  i^n  he  may  have  entertained  for 
the  denouement 

Brown  had  withdrawn  from  Philadelphia 
when  the  yellow  fever  approached  that  city 
in  1793^  but  when  in  1798  the  epidemic  threat- 
ened to  desolate  New  York,  he  and  his  friends 
determined  to  eontinoe  in  their  house,  which 
was  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  town.  Dr.  Smith 
was  detained  by  professional  duties ;  Brown 
would  not  go  lest  his  friend  should  need  his 
personal  attention ;  Smith  died.  Brown  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  his  benevolence,  and  on  his 
partial  recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  accepted 
an  invitation  to  reside  with  William  Dunlap 
at  Perth  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey.  Here, 
while  all  the  horrore  of  the  plague  were  fresh 
in  bis  meDU)ry,  he  wrote  his  third  novel, 
Arthur  Mervyn.  The  hero  is  the  son  of  an 
ignorant  fermer,  whose  second  marriage  with 
a  youthful  and  vulgar  woman  drove  his 
only  child  into  the  world.  His  mother  had 
possessed  education  and  refinement  above  her 
condition,  and  Mervyn  had  received  from  her 
and  from  a  stranger  who  had  wandered  into 
the  country  and  died  at  his  father's  house,  a 
degree  of  knowledge  unusual  among  boys  of 
his  class  in  Pennsylvania.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  city  his  services  are  engaged  by  Waldeck, 
an  accomplished  villain,  who  keeps  a  splen- 
did esftablishment,  and  transforms  the  rustic 
into  an  elegant  young  man  of  the  town. 
Waldeck's  character,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  the 
best  in  the  novel,  the  interest  of  which  arises 
ohiefly  firom  his  profligate  career,  and  the  rap 
vages  of  the  pestilence,  which  are  described 
withwonderful  fidelity  and  distinctness.  The 
incidents  have  little  cohesion,  the  oharacten 
are  needlessly  multiplied,  and  the  careless 
prolixity  of  the  last  volume  is  redeemed  by 
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few  such  graphic  and  powerful  sketches  as 
in  the  first  enchain  the  reader's  attention. 

Arthur  Mervyn  was  followed  by  Edgar 
Huntley,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Somnambulist 
The  scene  is  near  the  forks  of  the  Delaware, 
in  PennsylTania.  A  friend  of  the  hero  has 
suddenly  disappeared.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  is  murdered.  Huntley,  meditating  upon 
his  fate,  wanders  at  night  by  an  unfrequented 
path  toward  the  residence  of  a  friend,  and  by 
the  moonlight  discovers  a  person  digging  the 
ground  under  a  tree ;  he  perceives  that  he  oc- 
casionally stops  and  exhibits  intense  emotion ; 
his  suspicions  are  aroused,  and  when  the  earth 
is  closed  up  he  follows  the  man  through  tan- 
gled mazes  of  a  forest  to  a  carem,  where 
he  loses  sight  of  him.  This  man  is  Clitfaero, 
a  foreigner  employed  in  the  vicinity,  who  in 
his  sleep  has  been  burying  some  memorials 
of  an  eventful  life,  which  is  subsequently  de- 
tailed to  Huntley  to  avert  the  impression  that 
Clithero  was  concerned  in  his  friend's  death. 
In  following  the  sleep-walker  on  various  oc- 
casions Huntley  is  led  into  extraordinary 
adventures,  and  among  scenes  of  gloomy 
wildness  and  sublimity,  which  are  described 
with  a  freedom,  boldness,  and  occasional  mi- 
nuteness, which  are  extremely  effective.  This 
is  the  only  work  in  which  Brown  has  intro- 
duced Indian  characters,  and  the  pictures  he 
has  given  of  savage  life  are  eminently  strik- 
ing. The  work  exhibits  the  intensity,  and 
the  anatomical  knowledge  of  human  passions, 
for  which  his  previous  writings  are  distin- 
guished, and  it  has  their  numerous  and  various 
faults,  the  worst  of  which  perhaps  is  a  want 
of  proportion. 

Brown  subsequently  published  Clara  How- 
ard, Memoirs  of  Stephen  Calvert,  and  Jane 
Talbot.  The  last  is  the  shortest  and  least  at- 
tractive of  his  fictions. 

When  he  left  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  at 
Perth  Amboy,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
where  in  1799  he  commenced  The  Monthly 
Magazine  and  American  Review.  It  was 
discontinued  in  the  following  year.  In  1804 
he  married  Miss  Linn,  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  in  New  York.  She  was  the 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Linn,*  of 
whom  he  afterward  wrote  a  memoir.  In  1805 
he  began  The  Literary  Magazine  and  Ameri- 
can Re^ster,  which  was  continued  five  years, 

*  Author  of  "Valerian,"  **Tbe  Powers  of  Oeiiias,'>ete. 


during  which  time  it  was  chiefly  supported 
by  his  own  contributions.  In  1806  he  esta- 
blished The  American  Register,  which  ap- 
peared in  semi-annual  volumes  until  its  pub- 
lication was  interrupted  by  his  death.  ^  He 
translated  the  work  on  the  United  States  by 
Volmyy,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a 
friendship  during  his  residence  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  he  wrote  several  elaborate  political 
pamphlets,  the  principal  of  which  were.  An 
Addre^  to  the  Goveiimient  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
French,  and  on  the  late  Breach  of  Treaty  by 
the  Spaniards ;  The  British  Treaty ;  and  An 
Address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Utility  and  Justice  of  Restrictions 
upon  Foreign  Commerce,  with  Reflections 
upon  Foreign  Trade  in  General,  and  the  Fu- 
ture Prospects  of  America. 

The  year  after  his  marriage  he  wrote  to 
Dunlap,  ^  You  judge  rightly  when  you  think 
I  am  situated  happily;  my  present  way  of 
life  is  in  every  respect  to  my  mind.  There  is 
nothing  to  disturb  my  felicity  but  the  sense  of 
the  uncertainty  and  instability  that  clings  to 
every  thing  human.  I  cannot  be  happier  than 
I  am.  Every  change  therefore  must  be  for 
the  worse.  My  business,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
is  altogether  pleasurable.  My  companion  is 
all  that  a  husband  can  wish  for,  and  in  short, 
as  to  my  personal  situation,  I  have  nothing  to 
wish  but  that  it  may  kui.*^  But  it  did  not  last. 
His  constitution,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
was  delicate.  His  lungs  were  now  affected, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  active  exe> 
cise.  Confined  to  his  house  he  pursued  with 
unremitting  ardour  his  favourite  studies.  His 
only  descendant,  my  friend  William  Linn 
Brown,  Esquire,  of  Philadelphia,  has  shown 
me  numerous  large  architectural  drawings, 
executed  in  his  last  years  with  such  skill  and 
care,  that  they  seem  like  engravings ;  and  an 
elaborate  Geography,  of  which  all  is  written 
but  the  book  relating  to  this  country.  It  is 
in  a  beautiful  round  hand,  as  legible  as  a 
printed  page.  The  late  John  Murray,  of  Lon- 
don, who  once  had  the  MS.  in  his  possession, 
was  of  opinion  that  if  it  had  been  finished 
and  published,  the  great  work  of  Malte-Brun 
would  never  have  been  translated.  In  1809 
Brown  consented  to  travel,  in  the  hope  of 
benefit  from  change  of  scene.  By  easy  stages 
he  visited  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York ;  in  November  he  was  confined  to  his 
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chamber ;  and  on  the  twenty-Mcond  of  Febni- 
aTj,  1610,  he  died,  haying  Jnat  finished  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  distinguishing  chaiacteristics  of  his 
work«  I  have  already  noticed.  The  faults  of 
their  constnictton  doubtless  were  in  some  de- 
gree owing  to  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  written.  The'antiior  and  the  printer 
were  engaged  at  the  same  time  upon  nearly 
erery  one  of  them ;  and  he  sometimes  had  three 
or  four  under  way  at  once.  In  all  of  them 
are  indications  that  he  grew  weary  before  they 
were  finished.  His  style  is  not  good ;  in  a 
majority  of  his  works  at  least  it  lacks  simpli- 
city and  directness,  and  has  numerous  verbal 
faults.  "  Thee,"  "  thou,"  "  thine,"  are  rarely 
admissible  except  in  addresses  to  the  Deity. 
Brown  was  educated  a  Quaker,  and  it  was  no 
affectation  in  him  therefore  to  use  what  this 
sect  calls  the  **  plain  language ;"  but  there  is 


no  excuse  for  <<  thee"  and  ^  thine"  in  the  same 
sentence  with  "  you"  and  *•  yours.*'  He  makes 
"  adore**  a  synonym  for  **  love*'  or  *•  respect  ;*' 
"  somewhat"  for  «•  something,"  and  "  rumi- 
nate" for  **  meditate,"  occur  constantly ;  and 
the  ear  is  offended  by  "museful,"  "deliquiem,** 
or  other  unusual  or  pedantic  words  in  almost 
every  page. 

If  his  works  were  pruned  of  their  redun- 
dancies, if  their  needless  episodes  were  erased, 
and  a  judicious  proof-reader  should  make  the 
requisite  occasional  changes  of  words,  extra- 
ordinary merits,  which  are  independent  of  these 
blemishes,  would  seovre  them  a  popularity 
they  have  never  yet  possessed. 

Brown  was  a  man  of  unquestiot^able  genius 
and  a  true  scholar.  His  works  are  original, 
powerful,  and  peculiar,  and  with  all  their 
faults  will  continue  to  be  read  by  educated 
and  thoughtful  men. 
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THE  DEFENCE  OF  WIELAND. 

VSOX  WnELAHD. 

Thbodobk  Wixxakd,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
was  now  called  upon  for  his  defence.  He  looked 
around  him  for  some  time  in  nlenoe,  and  with  a 
mild  countenance.     At  length  he  ipoke : 

It  is  strange ;  I  am  known  to  my  judges  and 
my  auditors.  Who  ia  there  present  a  stranger  to 
the  character  of  Wieland  t  who  knows  him  not 
as  a  husband— as  a  Cither— as  a  friend  1  yet  here 
am  I  arraigned  as  a  criminaL  I  am  charged  with 
diabolical  malice ;  I  am  accused  of  the  murder  of 
my  wife  and  my  children ! 

ft  is  true,  they  were  slain  by  me;  they  all  pe- 
rished by  my  hand.  The  task  of  vindication  is 
ignoble.  What  is  it  that  I  am  called  to  rindicate  1 
and  before  whom  1 

Yon  know  that  they  are  dead,  and  that  they 
were  killed  by  me.  What  more  would  you  have  1 
Would  you  extort  fiom  me  a  statement  of  my 
motives  1  Have  you  fiuled  to  discover  them  al- 
ready 1  Tou  charge  me  with  malice ;  but  your 
eyes  are  not  shut ;  your  reason  is  still  rigorous ; 
your  memory  has  not  forsaken  you.  You  know 
whom  it  ii  that  you  thus  charge.  The  habits  of 
his  life  ate  known  to  you ;  his  treatment  of  his 
wife  and  his  offiipring  is  known  to  you ;  the  sound- 
ness of  his  integrity  and  the  unchangeableness  of 
his  principles  are  fimiiliar  to  your  apprehension ; 
yet  yon  persist  in  this  charge!  you  lead  me 
hither  manaded  as  a  felon !  you  deem  me  worthy 
of  a  rile  and  tormenting  death ! 

Who  are  they  whom  I  have  devoted  to  death  1 
My  wife — ^the  little  ones  that  drew  their  being 
from  me — that  creature  who,  as  Ae  surpassed 
them  inexoellenoe,  claimed  a  larger  aflection  than 
those  whom  natural  aflinities  bound  to  my  heart 


Think  ye  that  malice  could  have  urged  me  to  this 
deed  1  Hide  your  audacious  fronts  from  the  scru- 
tiny of  Heaven.  Take  refuge  in  some  cavern  un- 
visited  by  human  eye^  Ye  may  deplore  your 
wickedness  or  folly,  but  ye  cannot  eipiate  it 

Think  not  that  I  speak  for  your  rakes.  Hug 
to  your  hearts  this  detestable  infatuation.  Deem 
me  still  a  murderer,  and  drag  me  to  untimely 
death.  I  make  not  an  effort  to  dispel  your  illu- 
sion ;  I  utter  not  a  word  to  cure  you  of  your  san- 
guinary folly ;  but  there  are  probably  some  in  this 
assembly  who  have  come  from  far.  For  their  sakes,. 
whose  distance  has  disabled  them  from  knowing 
me,  I  will  tell  what  I  have  done,  and  why.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  God  ia  the  object  of  my  su- 
preme passion.  I  have  cherished,  in  his  presence, 
a  single  and  upright  heart  I  have  thirsted  for 
the  knowledge  of  his  will.  I  have  burnt  with 
ardour  to  approve  my  faith  and  my  obedience. 
My  days  have  been  spent  in  searching  for  the 
revelation  of  that  will ;  but  my  days  have  been 
mournful,  because  my  search  felled.  I  solicited 
direction ;  I  turned  on  every  side  where  glimmer- 
ings of  light  could  be  discovered.  I  have  not  been 
wholly  uninformed ;  but  my  knowledge  has  always 
stopped  short  of  certainty.  Diskatiafection  has 
insinuated  itself  into  all  my  thoughts.  My  pur- 
poses have  been  pure ;  my  wishes  indefetigable ; 
but  not  till  lately  were  these  purposes  thoroughly 
accomplished,  and  these  wishes  fully  gratified. 

I  thank  thee,  my  Father,  for  thy  boun^ !  that 
thou  didst  not  aak  a  leas  sacrifice  than  this!  that 
thou  plaoedst  me  in  a  condition  to  testify  my  sub- 
mission to  thy  will!  What  have  I  withheld 
which  it  was  thy  pleasure  to  exact  1  Now  may 
I,  with  dauntless  and  erect  eye,  claim  my  reward, 
since  I  have  given  thee  the  treasure  of  my  soul ! 

I  was  at  my  own  house;  it  was  late  in  the 
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erening ;  my  niter  had  gone  to  the  dtj,  but  pro- 
posed to  retarn.  ...  My  mind  wm  contemplatiye 
and  calm ;  not  wholly  devoid  of  apprehennon  on 
account  of  my  aster's  safety.  Recent  events,  not 
easily  explained,  had  suggested  the  existence  of 
some  danger ;  but  this  danger  was  without  a  dt»< 
tinct  form  in  our  imagination,  and  scarcely  ruffled 
our  tranquillity. 

Time  passed,  and  my  sister  did  not  arrive;  her 
house  is  at  some  distance  from  mine,  and  though 
her  arrangements  had  been  made  with  a  view  to 
residing  with  us,  it  was  poaiible  that,  tfaiongfa  fyt^ 
getfulness,  or  the  oocurrenoe  of  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies, she  had  returned  to  her  own  dwelling. 

Hence  it  was  conceived  proper  that  I  should 
ascertain  the  truth  by  going  thither.  I  went  On 
my  way  my  mind  was  fldl  of  thoee  ideas  vdiich 
related  to  my  intellectual  condition.  In  the  tonent 
of  fervid  conceptions,  I  lost  sight  of  my  purpose. 
Sometimes  I  stood  still;  sometimes  I  wandered 
fix)m  my  path,  and  experienced  some  difficulty,  on 
recovering  from  my  fit  of  musing,  to  regain  it 

The  series  of  my  thoughts  is  easily  traced.  At 
first  every  vein  beat  with  nfUsn  faiown  only  to 
the  man  whose  parental  and  conjugal  love  is  with- 
out limits,  and  tiie  cup  of  whose  desires,  immense 

as  it  is,  overflows  with  gratification The 

Author  of  my  being  was  likewise  tiie  dispenser  of 
every  gift  with  which  that  being  was  embellished. 
The  service  to  which  a  benefiictor  like  this  was 
entitled,  could  not  be  circumscribed.  My  social 
sentimer.t8  were  indebted  to  their  alliance  with 
devotion  for  all  their  value. .... 

For  a  time,  my  contemplations  soared  above 
earth  and  its  inhabitants.  I  stretched  forth  my 
hands ;  I  lifted  my  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  Oh !  that 
I  might  be  admitted  to  thy  presence !  that  mine 
were  the  supreme  delight  of  knowing  thy  will, 
and  of  performing  it !  The  blissful  privilege  of 
direct  communication  with  thee,  and  of  listening  to 
the  audible  enunciation  of  thy  pleasure !  What 
task  would  I  not  undertake,  what  privation  would 
I  not  cheerfully  endure,  to  testify  my  love  of  thee  ? 
Alas !  thou  hidest  thyself  from  my  view ;  glinqMes 
only  of  thy  excellence  and  beauty  are  afforded  me. 
Would  that  a  momentary  emanation  from  thy 
glory  would  visit  me !  that  some  unambiguous 
token  of  thy  presence  would  saluto  my  senses ! 

In  this  mood  I  entered  the  house  of  my  sister. 
It  was  vacant  Scarcely  had  I  regained  recollec- 
tion of  the  purpose  that  brought  me  hither. 
Thoughts  of  a  dii&rent  tendency  had  such  abso- 
lute possession  of  my  mind,  that  the  relations  of 
time  and  space  were  almost  obliterated  firom  my 
understanding.  These  wanderings,  however,  were 
restrained,  and  I  ascended  to  her  chamber.  I  had 
no  light,  and  might  have  known,  by  external  ob- 
servation, that  the  house  was  veithout  any  inhabit- 
ant With  this,  however,  I  was  not  satisfied.  I 
entered  the  room,  and  the  object  of  my  search  not 
appearing,  I  prepared  to  return.  The  darkness 
required  some  cai«lon  in  descending  the  stair.  I 
stretched  my  hand  to  seize  the  balustrade  by  which 
I  might  regulate  my  steps. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  lustre  which,  at  that 


moment,  bunt  upon  my  vimn!  I  wi 
My  organs  were  bereaved  of  their  activity.  My 
eyelids  were  half-dosed,  and  my  hands  withdrawn 
firom  the  balustrade.  A  nameless  fear  chilled  my 
veins,  and  I  stood  motionless.  This  irradiatian 
did  not  retire  or  lessen.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
powerful  effiilgenoe  eoveied  me  like  a  msntle.  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  found  all  about  me  luminous 
and  glowing.  It  was  the  element  of  heaven  that 
flowed  around.  Nothing  but  a  fiery  stream  was 
at  first  viable ;  but,  aaon,  a  shrill  voice  from  be- 
hind called  upon  me  to  attend.  I  turned.  It  is 
forbidden  to  describe  what  I  saw ;  words  would  be 
wanting  to  the  task.  The  lineamenta  of  that  be- 
ing, whose  veil  was  now  lifted,  and  whose  visage 
beuned  upon  my  sig^t,  no  hues  of  pencil  or  of 
language  can  portray.  As  it  spoke,  tiie  aocenta 
thrilled  to  my  heart 

«  Thy  prayers  are  heard.  In  proof  of  thy  foith, 
render  me  thy  wife.  This  is  the  victim  I  choose. 
Coll  her  hither,  and  here  let  her  folL" 

The  sound,  and  visage,  and  light  vanished  at 
once.  What  demand  was  thisi  The  Mood  of 
Catharine  was  to  be  shed.  My  wife  was  to  perish 
by  my  hand.  I  sought  opportunity  to  attest  my  vir- 
tue :  little  did  I  expect  that  a  proof  like  this  would 
have  been  demanded.  «  My  wifo !"  I  exclaimed ; 
**0  God !  substitute  some  other  victim.  Make  me 
not  the  butcher  of  my  wifo.  My  own  blood  is 
cheap.  This  vrill  I  pour  out  before  thee  vidth  a 
willing  heart;  but  spore,  I  beseech  thee,  this  pre- 
cious life,or  conunission  some  other  than  her  husband 
to  perform  the  bloody  deed !"  In  vain.  The  con- 
ditions wen  prescribed ;  the  decree  hod  gone  forth, 
and  nothing  ramained  but  to  execute  it  I  rushed 
out  of  the  house  and  across  the  intermediate  fields, 
and  stopped  not  till  I  entered  my  own  poriour. 

My  wife  had  remained  here  during  my  absence, 
in  anxious  expectetion  of  my  return  with  tidings 
of  her  sister.  I  had  none  to  communicate.  For 
a  time,  I  was  breathless  with  my  speed.  This, 
and  the  tremors  that  shook  my  frame,  and  the 
wildness  of  my  looks,  alarmed  her.  She  imme- 
diately suspected  some  disaster  to  her  firiend,  and 
her  own  speech  was  as  much  overpowered  by 
emotion  as  mine.  She  was  silent,  but  her  looks 
manifested  impotienee  to  hear  what  I  had  to  cook 
municate.  I  spoke,  but  with  so  much  predpita* 
tion  as  scarcely  to  be  understood ;  catdiing  her  at 
the  same  time  by  iSae  arm,  and  forcibly  pulling  her 
from  her  seat  «  Gome  along  with  me ;  fly ;  waste 
not  a  moment;  time  will  be  lost,  and  the  deed 
will  be  omitted.  Tairy  not;  question  not;  but 
fly  with  me !" 

This  deportment  added  afresh  to  her  alarms. 
Her  eyes  pursued  mine,  and  she  said,  *<  What  is 
the  matter  1  For  God's  sake,  what  is  tiie  matter  ? 
Where  would  you  have  me  go  1" 

My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  oountenanoe  while 
she  spdce.  I  thought  upon  her  virtues;  I  viewed 
her  as  the  mother  of  my  babes;  as  my  wife;  I 
recalled  the  purpose  for  which  I  thus  uignd  her 
attendance ;  my  heart  foltered,  and  I  saw  that  I 
must  rouse  to  this  woik  all  my  foenlties:  the  dan- 
ger of  the  least  delay  wis  imminent 
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.  I  looked  away  from  her,  and  again  exerting  my 
fince,  drew  her  toward  the  door— ^  Yoo  must  go 
with  me — indeed  yon  must" 

In  her  fright  she  half-ienated  my  efforts,  and 
•gain  exdaimod,  «  Good  heavens  I  what  is  it  you 
meanl  Where  got  what  has  happened  1  have 
you  found  Clara  1" 

"Follow  me  and  you  will  see,"  I  answered,  still 
tirging  her  reluctant  steps  forward. 

"What  phiensy  has  seized  youl  Something 
must  needs  have  happened.  Is  she  sick  1  Have 
yoQ  found  her  1" 

"Come  and  see.  Follow  me,  and  know  lor 
youTselE" 

Still  she  expostulated,  and  besought  me  to  explain. 
I  could  not  trust  myaetf  to  answer  her ;  to  look  at 
her;  but  grasping  her  arm,  I  drew  her  afier  me. 
She  hesitated,  rather  through  confusion  of  mind 
than  from  unwillingness  to  accompany  me.  TiuB 
oonfosion  gradually  abated,  and  she  moved  for- 
ward, but  with  irresolute  fiiotsteps,  and  continual 
exclamations  of  wonder  and  terror.  Her  interro- 
gations of  «what  is  the  matter?"  and  "whither 
are  yon  going  1"  wore  ceaseless  and  vehement  It 
was  the  scope  of  my  efforts  not  to  think;  to  keep 
up  a  conflict  and  uproar  in  my  mind  in  which  th 
Older  and  distinctness  should  be  lost;  to  escape 
from  the  sensations  produced  by  her  voice.  I  was 
therefore  silent  I  strove  to  id>iidge  this  interval 
by  my  haste,  and  to  waste  all  my  attention  in  fuxi- 
ons  gesticulations.  In  this  state  of  mind  we 
leached  my  sister's  door.  She  looked  at  the  win- 
dows and  saw  that  all  was  desolate— «  Why  come 
we  here  ?     There  is  nobody  here :  I  will  not  go  in." 

Still  I  was  dumb ;  but  opening  the  door,  I  drew 
her  m  the  entry.  This  was  the  allotted  scene ; 
here  she  was  to  &1L  I  let  go  her  hand,  and  press- 
ing my  palms  against  my  forehead,  made  one 
mighty  effort  to  work  up  my  soul  to  the  deed !  In 
vain ;  it  would  not  be ;  my  courage  was  appalled ; 
my  arms  nerveless.  I  muttered  prayers  that  my 
stiengtii  might  be  aided.'  They  availed  nothing. 
Horror  diffused  itself  over  me.  This  conviction 
of  my  cowardice,  my  rebellion,  fastened  upon  me, 
and  I  stood  rigid  and  cold.  From  this  stete  I  was 
relieved  by  my  wife's  voice,  who  renewed  her  sap- 
plications  to  be  told  why  we  came  hither,  and  what 
was  the  &te  of  my  sister. 

What  could  I  answer  1  My  words  were  broken 
and  inarticulate.  Her  fears  naturally  acquired 
force  from  the  obsenralion  of  these  symptoms ;  but 
these  feais  were  misplaoed.  .The  only  inference 
she  deduced  from  my  conduct  was,  that  some  ter- 
rible misfortune  had  befrdlen  Clara.  She  wrung 
her  hands,  and  exdaimed  in  an  agony,  "  O,  tell 
me,  where  is  shot  what  has  become  of  herl  is 
flhe  aickl  deadi  is  die  in  hsr  chamber  1  O  let 
me  go  thither  and  know  the  worst !" 

This  proposal  set  my  ihoaghto  once  more  in  mo- 
tion. Perhaps,  what  my  lebdlious  heart  refused 
te  perform  here,  I  might  obtain  strength  enough 
toexecute  dsewfaeie.  «* Come,  then,"  said  I,  " let 
uaga" 

''I  will,  hot  not  in  the  dark.    We  must  fiist 
procure  ali^^t" 
^  15 


« Fly  then  and  procure  it;  but  I  charge  you, 
linger  not    I  will  await  for  your  return." 

While  the  was  gone,  I  strode  along  the  entry. 
The  feUness  of  a  gloomy  hurricane  but  iiaintly  re- 
sembled the  discord  that  reigned  in  my  mind.  To 
omit  this  sacrifice  must  not  be;  yet  my  sinews 
had  refrued  to  perform  it  No  alternative  was 
offered.  To  rebel  against  the  mandate  was  im- 
possible ;  but  obedience  would  render  me  the  exe- 
cutioner of  my  wife.  My  will  was  strong,  but  my 
limbs  refused  their  office.  She  returned  with  a 
light ;  I  led  the  way  to  the  chamber ;  she  looked 
round  her ;  she  lifted  the  curtain  of  the  bed ;  she 
saw  nothixig.  At  length,  she  fixed  inquiring  eyes 
upon  me.  The  light  now  enabled  her  to  discover 
in  my  visage  what  darkness  had  hitherto  concealed. 
Her  cares  were  transferred  from  my  sister  to  my- 
self|  and  she  said  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Wieland ! 
you  are  not  well ;  what  ails  you  1  Can  I  do  no- 
thing for  you  1" 

That  accento  and  looks  so  winning  should  dis- 
arm me  of  my  resolution,  was  to  be  expected.  My 
Aoughto  were  thrown  anew  into  anarchy.  I 
spread  my  hand  before  my  eyes  that  I  might  not 
see  her,  and  answered  only  by  groans.  She  took 
my  other  hand  between  hers,  and  pressing  it  to 
her  heart,  spoke  with  that  voice  which  had  ever 
swayed  my  will,  and  waficd  away  sorrow.  «  My 
friend!  my  soul's  fiiend!  tell  me  thy  cause  of 
griel  Do  I  not  merit  to  partake  with  thoe  in  thy 
cares  ?     Am  I  not  thy  wife  1" 

This  was  too  much.  I  broke  from  her  embrace 
and  retired  'to  a  comer  of  the  room.  In  this  pause, 
courage  was  once  more  infrised  into  me.  I  re- 
solved to  execute  my  duty.  She  followed  me,  and 
renewed  her  passionate  entreaties  to  know  the 
cause  of  my  distress.  I  raised  my  head  and  re- 
garded her  with  steadfast  looks.  I  muttered  some- 
thing about  death,  and  the  injunctions  of  my  duty. 
At  my  words  she  shrunk  back,  and  looked  at  me 
with  a  new  expresrion  of  anguish.  After  a  pause, 
she  clasped  her  hands,  and  exclaimed — «  O  Wie- 
land !  Wieland  f  God  grant  that  I  am  mistaken ; 
but  surely  something  is  wrong.  I  see  it— it  is  too 
plain — ^thou  art  undone — lost  to  me  and  to  thyself." 
At  the  same  time  she  gaxed  on  my  features  with 
intensest  anxiety,  in  hope  that  different  symptoms 
would  take  place.  I  replied  to  her  with  vehe- 
mence—<<  Undone !  no ;  my  duty  is  known,  and 
I  thank  my  God  that  my  cowardice  is  now  van- 
quished, and  I  have  power  to  fulfil  it  Catharine ! 
I  pity  the  weakness  of  thy  nature ;  I  pty  thee,  but 
must  not  spare.  Thy  life  is  dainied  from  my 
hands ;  thou  must  die !" 

Fear  was  now  added  to  her  grief.  «What 
mean  you  1  Why  talk  you  of  death  1  Bethink 
yourself,  Wieland;  bethink  yourself,  and  this  fit 
vriil  pass.  0,why  came  I  hither  1  Why  did  you 
drag  me  hither  1" 

<*  I  brought  thee  hither  to  fulfil  a  divine  com- 
mand. I  am  appointed  thy  destroyer,  and  destroy 
ihee  I  must"  Saying  this  I  seized  her  wrists. 
She  duieked  aloud,  and  endeavoured  to  free  her- 
self from  my  grasp ;  but  her  efforte  were  vain. 

« Sorely,  surely,  Wieland,  ihon  dost  not  mean 
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it  Am  I  not  thy  wife  1  tod  wouldst  thou  kill 
me  1  Thou  wilt  not ;  tod  yet-^I  aee^-thou  tit 
Witiland  no  longer !  A  fuxy-^resistleM  and  hor- 
rible— poseesflos  thee— «pare  mo— «pue— help— 
hel|>— " 

Till  her  breath  was  stopped  the  ahrieked  for 
mercy.  When  she  could  speak  no  longer,  her 
gestures,  her  looks  appealed  to  my  compassion. 
My  accursed  hand  was  irresolute  and  tremulous. 
I  meant  thy  death  to  be  sudden,  thy  struggles  to 
be  brief!  Alas!  my  heart  was  infirm;  my  re- 
solves muta!)le.  7'hrice  I  slackened  my  grasp, 
and  life  kept  its  hold,  though  in  the  midst  of  pangs. 
Her  eyeballs  started  from  their  sockets.  Grimness, 
distortion,  took  place  of  all  that  used  to  bewitch 
me  into  transport,  and  subdue  me  into  reverence. 
I  was  commissioned  to  kill  thee,  bat  not  to  tor- 
ment thee  with  the  foresight  of  thy  death ;  not  to 
multiply  thy  fears,  and  prolong  thy  agonies! 
Hafl:gard,  and  pale,  and  lifeless,  at  length  thou 
ccasedst  to  contend  with  thy  destiny  ! 

This  was  a  moment  of  triumph.  Thus  had  I 
successfully  subdued  the  stubbornness  of  human 
passions;  the  victim  which  had  been  demanded 
was  given :  the  deed  was  done.  I  Ufied  the  corpse 
in  my  arms  and  laid  it  on  the  bed.  I  gazed  upon 
it  with  delight  Such  was  the  elation  of  my 
thoughts,  that  I  even  broke  into  laughter.  I 
c'appcd  my  hands  and  exclaimed,  **It  is  done! 
My  sacred  duty  is  fulfilled !  To  that  I  have  sacri- 
ficed, O  my  God!  thy  last  and  best  gift, my  wife !" 
For  a  while  I  thus  soared  above  frailty.  I  ima- 
gined I  had  set  myself  for  ever  beyond  the  reach 
of  selfishness;  but  my  imaginations  were  felse. 
This  rapture  quickly  subsided.  I  looked  again  at 
my  wife.  My  joyous  ebullitions  vanished,  and  I 
asked  myself  who  it  was  whom  I  saw  1  Methought 
it  could  not  be  Catharine.  It  could  not  be  the 
woman  who  had  lodged  for  years  in  my  heart ; 
who  had  slept,  nightly,  in  my  bosom ;  who  had 
borne  in  her  womb,  who  had  fostered  at  her  breast 
the  beings  who  called  me  Father !  whom  I  had 
w  ntched  with  delight,  and  cherished  with  a  fond- 
ness ever  new  and  perpetually  growing ;  it  could 
not  be  the  same 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  lapse  into  desperate 
and  outrageous  sorrow.  The  breath  of  Heaven 
that  sustained  me  was  withdrawn,  and  I  sunk  into 
mere  m/n.  I  leaped  firom  the  floor;  I  dashed  my 
head  against  the  wall ;  I  uttered  screams  of  hor- 
ror ;  I  panted  after  torment  and  pain.  The  bick- 
erings of  hell,  and  eternal  fire,  compared  with  what 
I  felt,  were  music  and  a  bed  of  roses. 

I  thank  my  God  that  this  degeneracy  was  tran- 
sient, that  he  deigned  once  more  to  raise  me  aloft. 
I  thought  upon  what  I  had  done  as  a  sacrifice  to 
duty,  and  wib  calm.  My  wife  was  dead ;  but  I 
rejected,  that  though  this  source  of  human  conso- 
lation was  closed,  yet  others  were  still  open.  If 
the  transports  of  a  husband  were  no  more,  the 
feelings  of  a  father  had  still  scope  for  exercise. 
When  remembrance  of  their  mother  should  excite 
too  keen  a  pang,  I  would  look  upon  them  and  6« 
comforted.  While  I  revolved  these  ideas,  new 
warmth  flowed  in  upon  my  heart — ^I  was  wrong. 

'll 


These  feelings  were  the  growth  of  selfishnen. 
Of  this  I  was  not  aware,  and  to  dispel  the  mist 
that  obscured  my  perceptions,  a  new  effulgence 
and  a  new  mandate  were  necessary. 

From  these  thoughts  I  was  recalled  by  a  raj 
that  was  shot  into  the  room.  A  voice  spake  like 
that  which  I  had  before  heard — »  Thou  hast  done 
well ;  but  all  is  not  done— the  sacrifice  is  incom- 
plete— ^thy  children  must  be  oflered — ^thej  most 
perish  with  their  mother !" 


YELLOW  FEVER  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 
nioM  AxrHus  loanrni. 

As  I  drew  near  the  dty,  the  tokens  of  its  cala- 
mitous condition  became  more  apparent  Every 
fiurm-house  was  filled  with  supernumerary  tenants ; 
fugitives  firom  home :  and  haunting  the  skirts  of 
the  road,  eager  to  detain  evciy  passenger  with  in- 
quiries after  news.  The  passengers  were  nume- 
rous ;  for  the  tide  of  emigration  was  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Some  were  on  foot,  bearing  in  their 
countenances  tokens  of  their  recent  terror,  and 
filled  with  moumfiil  reflections  on  the  forlormicss 
of  their  state.  Few  had  secured  to  themselves  an 
asylum ;  some  were  without  the  means  of  paying 
for  food  or  lodging  in  the  coming  night ;  others, 
who  were  not  thus  destitute,  knew  not  where  to 
apply  for  entertainment,  every  house  being  already 
overstocked  with  inhabitants,  or  barring  its  inhos- 
pitable doors  at  their  approach. 

Families  of  weeping  mothers  and  dismayed 
children,  attended  with  a  few  pieces  of  indisjjen- 
soble  furniture,  were  carried  in  vehicles  of  every 
form.  The  parent  or  husband  had  perished ;  and 
the  price  of  some  movable,  or  the  pittance  handed 
forth  by  public  charity,  had  been  expended  to  pur- 
chase the  means  of  retiring  firom  this  theatre  of 
disasters ;  though  uncertain  and  hopeless  of  accom- 
modation in  the  neighbouring  districts. 

Between  these  and  the  fugitives  whom  curiosity 
had  led  to  the  road,  dialogues  frequently  took 
place,  to  which  I  was  suffered  to  listen.  From 
every  mouth  the  tale  of  sorrow  was  repeated  with 
new  aggravations.  Pictures  of  their  own  distress, 
or  of  that  of  their  neighbours,  were  exhibited  in 
all  the  hues  which  imagination  can  annex  to  pes- 
tilence and  poverty 

The  sun  had  neariy  set  before  I  reached  the 
precincts  of  the  city.  I  entered  High  street  after 
night-felL  Instead  of  equipages  and  a  throng  of 
passengers,  ^  voice  of  levity  which  I  had  for- 
merly observed,  and  which  Uie  mildness  of  the 
season  would  at  other  times  have  produced,  I 
found  nothing  but  a  dreary  solitude. 

The  market-place,  and  each  side  of  Ads  magnifi- 
cent avenue  were  illuminated,  as  before,  by  lamps; 
but  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  heart  of  the 
city,  I  met  not  more  than  a  dozen  figures ;  and 
these  were  ghost-like,  wrapt  in  cloaks,  from  be- 
hind whieh  they  cast  upon  me  glances  of  wonder 
and  suspicion;  and,  as  I  approached,  changed 
their  course  to  avoid  me.    Their  dothet  were 
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sprinkled  with  Tinegar ;  and  their  nostrik  defended 
from  contagion  by  some  powezM  perfume. 

I  cast  a  look  upon  the  hoaaea,  which  I  recollected 
to  have  seen  brilliant  with  lights,  resounding  with 
lively  voices,  and  thronged  with  busy  ftoes.  Now 
they  were  closed,  above  and  below;  dark,  and 
without  tokens  of  being  inhabited.  . . .  •  I  ap- 
proached a  house,  the  door  of  which  was  opened, 
and  before  which  stood  a  yehide,  which  I  pre- 
sently recognised  to  be  a  kearte*  The  driver  was 
seated  on  it.  I  stood  still  to  mark  his  visage,  and 
to  observe  the  course  which  he  proposed  to  take. 
Presently  a  coffin,  borne  by  two  men,  issued. 
The  driver  was  a  negro,  but  his  companions  were 
white-  Their  features  were  marked  by  indi£ki^ 
ence  to  danger  or  pity.  One  of  them,  as  he  assisted 
in  thrusting  the  coffin  into  the  cavi^  provided  for 
it,  said,  « I'll  be  damned  if  I  think  the  poor  dog 
was  quite  dead.  It  wasn't  the  fever  that  ailed  him, 
bat  the  sight  of  the  girl  and  her  mother  on  the 
floor.  I  wonder  how  they  all  got  into  that  room. 
What  carried  them  there  1" 

The  other  surlily  muttered,  « Their  legs,  to  be 
sure.'* 

«But  what  should  they  hug  together  in  one 
room  fori" 

«  To  save  us  trouble,  to  be  sure." 

''And  I  thank  them  with  all  my  heart;  but 
damn  it,  it  wasn't  right  to  put  him  in  his  coffin 
before  the  breath  was  fairly  gone.  I  thought  the 
last  look  he  gave  me  told  me  to  stay  a  few 
minates." 

"  Pshaw !  he  could  not  live.  The  sooner  dead 
the  better  for  him,  as  well  as  fer  us.  Did  you 
mark  how  he  eyed  us,  when  we  carried  away  his 
wife  and  daughter?  I  never  cried  in  my  life, 
since  I.  was  knee-high,  but  curse  me  if  I  ever  felt  in 
better  tune  for  the  business  than  just  then.  Hey !" 
continued  he,  looking  up  and  observing  me,  stand- 
ing a  few  paces  distant,  and  listening  to  their  dis- 
course, <«  What's  wanted  1     Anybody  dead  1" 

I  stayed  not  to  answer  or  parley,  but  hurried 
forward.  My  joints  trembled,  and  cold  drops 
stood  on  my  forehead.  I  was  ashamed  of  my 
own  infirmity ;  and  by  vigorous  efibrts  of  my  rea- 
son, regained  some  degree  of  composure. 


INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  MERVYN  AND 

WELBECK. 

nunc  ABTHua  unvni . 

[Wblbbcx,  to  avoid  his  creditors  and  an  arrest  for 
murder, has  secretl y  qoitted  Philadelphia.  Sabsequently 
Merry  n,  uck  with  the  yellow  fever  and  fearful  of  being 
carried  io  the  hospital,  finds  his  way  to  the  hoose  he  had 
inhabited,  in  the  hope  of  dying  there  alone.  He  is  dls- 
tnrbed  by  the  reappearance  of  Welbeek,  whose  retain 
had  been  caused  by  a  suspicion  that  twenty  ons-thoosand 
dollar  notes  are  concealed  between  the  leaves  of  a  MS. 
▼olame  which  had  belonged  to  a  yoang  foreigner  whom 
be  bad  attended  in  his  last  moments,  whose  property  he 
had  seized,  and  whose  sister  he  had  rained.  Mervyn 
has  already  discovered  this  money,  aad,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  retam  it  to  the  unibrtanate  girl,  taken  pos- 


session of  it.  In  the  chapter  which  precedes  the  follow- 
ing extract,  Welbeck  relates  to  Mervyn  his  adventnres 
since  their  separation.] 

This  narrative  threw  new  light  on  the  chanu. 
ter  of  Welbeck.  If  accident  had  given  him  pos- 
session of  this  treasure,  it  was  easy  to  predict  on 
what  schemes  of  luxury  and  selfiidmess  it  would 
have  been  expended.  The  same  dependence  on 
the  world's  erroneous  estimation,  the  same  devo- 
tion to  imposture  and  thoughtlessness  of  futurity 
would  have  constituted  the  picture  of  his  future 
life,  as  had  distinguished  the  psst  This  money 
was  another's.  To  retain  it  for  his  own  use  was 
criminal  Of  this  crime  ho  appeared  to  be  as  in- 
sensible as  ever.  His  ovm  gratification  was  the 
supreme  law  of  his  actions.  To  be  subjected  to  the 
necessity  of  honest  labour,  was  the  heaviest  of  all 
evils,  and  one  from  which  he  was  willing  to  escape 
by  the  commission  of  suicide.  The  voltmie  which 
he  sought  was  in  my  possession.  It  was  my  duty 
to  restore  it  to  the  rightful  owner,  or,  if  the  legal 
claimant  could  not  be  found,  to  employ  its  con- 
tents in  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  happiness. 
To  give  it  to  Welbeck  was  to  consecrate  it  to  pmr- 
poses  of  selfishness  and  misery.  My  right,  legally 
considered,  was  as  valid  as  his. 

But  if  I  intended  not  to  resign  it  to  him,  was  it 
proper  to  disclose  the  truth  1  ....  My  under- 
standing had  been  taught,  by  recent  occurrences, 
to  question  the  justice,  and  deny  the  usefulness  of 
secrecy  in  any  case.  My  principles  were  true; 
my  motives  were  pure ;  why  should  I  scruple  to 
avow  my  principles,  and  vindicate  my  actional 
Welbeck  had  ceased  to  be  dreaded  or  revered. 
That  awe  which  was  once  created  by  his  superior- 
ity of  age,  refinement  of  manners,  and  dignity  of 
garb,  had  vanished.  I  vtmB  a  boy  in  years,  an  in- 
digent and  imcducated  rustic,  but  I  was  able  to 
discern  the  illusions  of  power  and  riches,  and  ab- 
jured every  claim  to  esteem  that  was  not  founded 
on  integrity.  There  was  no  tribunal  before  which 
I  shotild  fiiltcr  in  asserting  the  truth,  and  no  spe- 
cies of  martyrdom  which  I  would  not  cheerfully 
embrace  in  its  cause. 

After  some  pause,  I  said,  «  Cannot  you  conjec- 
ture in  what  way  this  volume  has  disappeared  ?" 

"No;"  he  answered  with  a  sigh.  "Why,  of 
an  his  volumes,  this  only  should  have  vanl^ed, 
was  an  inexplicable  enigma." 

"  Perhaps,''  said  I,  **  it  is  less  important  to  know 
how  it  was  removed,  than  by  whom  it  is  now 
possessed." 

« Unquestionably ;  and  yet  tmless  that  know- 
ledge enables  me  to  regain  the  possessbn  it  will 
be  useless." 

« Useless  then  it  will  be,  for  the  present  pos- 
sessor will  never  return  it  to  you." 

« Indeed,"  replied  he,  in  a  tone  of  dejection, 
«  your  conjecture  is  most  probable.  Such  a  prize 
is  of  too  much  value  to  be  given  up." 

«  What  I  have  said  flows  not  from  conjecture, 
but  firom  knowledge.  I  know  that  it  will  never 
be  restored  to  you." 

At  these  words,  Welbeck  looked  at  me  with 
anxiety  and  doubts — «  You  know  that  it  will  not ! 
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Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  book  1  Can  yon 
teil  me  what  has  become  of  it  V 

«  Yes,  after  our  separation  on  the  riTer,  I  re- 
turned to  this  house.  I  found  this  volume  and 
secured  it  You  rightly  suspected  its  contents. 
The  money  was  there." 

Welbeck  started  as  if  he  had  trodden  on  a  mine 
of  gold.  His  first  emotion  was  rapturous,  but  was 
immediately  chastised  by  some  degree  of  doubt 
"  W  bat  has  become  of  it  1  Have  you  got  it  ?  Is  it 
entire  ?     Have  you  it  with  you  V* 

"  It  is  unimpaired.  I  have  got  it,  and  shall  hold 
it  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  rightful  proprietor." 

The  tone  with  which  this  declaration  was  ac- 
companied, shook  the  new-bom  confidence  of 
Wdbcck.  *<  The  rightfid  proprietor !  true,  but  I 
am  he.  To  mo  only  it  belongs,  and  to  me  you 
are,  doubtless,  willing  to  restore  it" 

"  Mr.  Welbeck,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  give  you 
perplexity  or  anguL^ :  to  sport  with  your  passions. 
On  the  supposition  of  your  death,  I  deemed  it  no 
infraction  of  justice  to  take  this  manuscript  Ac- 
cident unfolded  its  contents.  I  could  not  hentate 
to  choose  my  path.  The  natural  and  legal  suc- 
cessor of  Yincentio  Lodi  is  his  sister.  To  her, 
therefore,  this  property  belongs,  and  to  her  only 
will  I  give  it" 

**  Presumptuous  boy !  And  this  is  your  sage 
decision.  I  tell  you  that  I  am  the  owner,  and  to 
me  you  shall  render  it  Who  is  this  girl  1  child- 
bh  and  ignorant !  unable  to  consult  and  to  act  for 
herself  on  the  most  trivial  occasion !  Am  I  not, 
by  the  appointment  of  her  dying  brother,  her  pro- 
tector and  guardian  ?  Her  age  produces  a  legal 
incapacity  of  property.  Do  you  imagine  that  bo 
obvious  an  expedient,  as  that  of  procuring  my 
legal  appointment  as  her  guardian,  was  overiooked 
by  me  1  If  it  were  neglected,  still  my  title  to  pro- 
vide her  subsistence  and  enjoyment  is  unquestion- 
able. Did  I  not  rescue  her  firom  poverty,  and 
prostitution,  and  infamy  1  Have  I  not  supplied 
all  her  wants  with  incessant  solicitude  1  What- 
ever her  condition  required  has  been  plenteoiMy 
bestowed.  This  dwelling  and  its  furniture  were 
hers,  as  &r  as  a  rigid  jurisjMrudence  would  permit 
To  prescribe  her  expenses  and  govern  her  fitmily 
was  the  province  of  her  guardian.  Yon  have  hoard 
the  tale  of  my  anguish  and  despair.  Whence  did 
tliey  flow,  but  from  the  frustration  of  schemes 
projected  for  her  benefit,  as  they  were  executed 
with  her  money  and  by  means  which  the  authority 
of  her  guardian  fully  justified  ?  Why  have  I  en- 
countered this  contagious  atmosphere,  and  explored 
my  way,  like  a  thie^  to  this  recess,  but  with  a 
view  to  rescue  her  firom  poverty  and  restore  to  her 
her  own  ?  Your  seruplos  are  ridiculous  and  cri- 
minal. I  treat  them  with  less  severity,  because 
your  youth  is  raw  and  your  conceptions  crude. 
But  if^  afier  this  proof  of  the  justice  of  my  claim, 
you  hesitate  to  restore  the  money,  I  shall  treat 
you  as  a  robber,  who  has  plundered  my  cabinet 
and  refused  to  refund  his  spoil." 

I  was  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  gnardian- 
ibip.  Wdbeck  had,  in  some  respects,  acted  as 
the  friend  of  this  lady.    To  vest  himself  with  this 


oBce  was  the  conduct  which  her  jouih  and  help- 
lessness prescribed  to  her  fnend.  His  title  to  this 
money,  as  her  guardian,  could  not  be  denied.  But 
how  was  this  statement  compatible  with  former 
representations?  No  mention  had  then  been 
made  of  guardianship.  By  thus  acting,  he  would 
have  thwarted  all  his  schemes  for  winning  the 
esteem  of  mankind,  and  fostering  the  belief  which 
.the  world  entertained  of  his  opulence  and  inde- 
pendence. I  was  thrown,  by  these  thoughts,  into 
considerable  perplexity.  If  his  statement  were 
true,  his  claim  to  this  money  was  established,  but 
I  questioned  its  truth.  To  intimate  my  doubts  of 
his  veracity  would  be  to  provoke  outrage.  His 
last  insinuation  was  peculiarly  momentous.  Sup- 
pose him  the  fraudulent  possessor  of  this  money, 
shall  I  be  justified  in  taking  it  away  by  violence 
under  pretence  of  restoring  it  to  the  genuine  pro- 
prietor, who,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  dead,  or 
with  whom,  at  least,  I  may  never  procure  a  meet- 
ing t  But  will  not  my  behaviour,  on  this  occa- 
sion, be  deemed  illicit?  I  entered  Welbeck's 
habitation  at  midnight,  proceeded  to  his  closet 
possessed  myself  of  portable  property,  and  retired 
unobserved.  .  Is  not  guilt  imputable  to  an  action 
like  this  ?  Welbeck  waited  with  impatienoe  for 
a  conclusion  to  my  pause.  My  perplexity  and 
indecision  did  not  abate,  and  my  silence  continued. 
At  length,  he  repeated  bis  demands  with  new 
vehemence.  I  was  compelled  to  answer.  I  told 
htm,  in  few  words,  that  his  reasonings  had  not 
convinced  me  of  the  equity  of  his  claim,  and  that 
my  determination  was  unaltered.  He  had  not 
expected  this  inflexibility  from  one  hi  my  situation. 
The  folly  of  opposition,  when  my  feebleness  and 
lorfelineas  were  contrasted  with  his  activity  and 
resources,  appeared  to  him  monstrous,  but  hits  con- 
tempt was  converted  into  rage  and  fear  when  he 
reflected  that  this  folly  might  finally  defeat  his  hopes. 
He  had  probably  determined  to  obtain  the  money, 
let  the  purchase  cost  what  it  would,  but  was  will- 
ing to  exhaust  pacific  expedients  before  he  should 
resort  to  force.  He  might  likewise  question  whe- 
ther the  money  was  within  his  reach.  I  had  toU 
him  that  I  had  it,  but  whether  it  was  now  aboat 
me,  was  somewhat  dubious.  Yet,  though  he  used 
no  direct  inquiries,  he  chose  to  proceed  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  at  hand.  His  angry  tones 
were  now  changed  into  those  of  remonstnnoe  and 
peisuasicHi. 

"Your  present  behaviour,  Mervyn,  does  not 
justify  the  expectation  I  had  formed  of  you.  Yaa 
have  been  guilty  of  a  base  theft  To  this  you 
have  added  the  deeper  crime  of  ingratitude.  But 
your  infiitnation  and  folly  are  at  least  as  glaring 
as  your  guilt  Do  you  think  I  can  credit  your 
assertions  that  you  keep  tlus  mon^  for  another, 
when  I  recollect  tbat  six  weeks  have  passed  since 
yoQ  carried  it  off?  Why  have  you  not  sought 
the  owner  and  restored  it  to  her  ?  If  your  inten- 
tions hnd  been  honest,  would  you  have  sufiered 
•0  long^ a  time  to  elapse  without  doing  this?  It 
ii  plain  that  yoo  designed  to  keep  it  for  your  own 
use.  But  whether  tlids  were  your  purpose  or  not, 
you  have  no  knger  power  to  reatoie  it  or  retain 
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H.  Yon  say  that  yoa  csme  hither  to  die.  If  so* 
whet  is  to  he  the  &te  of  the  money  1  In  your 
preeent  itoiatioii  you  cannot  gain  aoceas  to  the 
lady.  Some  other  most  inherit  this  wealth.  Next 
to  Signora  Lodi,  whose  right  can  he  pot  in  com- 
petitioQ  with  mine  t  But  if  yon  will  not  give  it 
to  me,  on  my  own  account,  let  it  he  given  in  trust 
fin*  her.  Let  me  he  the  hearer  of  it  to  her  own 
hands.  I  have  already  shown  yon  that  my  claim 
to  it, as  her  guardian,  is  legal  and  incontrovertible; 
but  this  claim  I  waive.  I  will  merely  be  the  ex- 
ecutor of  your  wilL  I  will  bind  myself  to  com- 
ply with  your  diroctions  by  any  oath,  however 
solemn  and  tremendous,  which  you  shall  pre- 
scribe." 

As  long  as  my  own  heart  acquitted  me,  these 
imputations  of  ihsfaonesty  ailected  me  but  little. 
They  excited  no  anger,  because  they  originated 
in  ignorance,  and  were  rendered  plausible  to  Wel- 
bcck  by  such  factsas  were  known  to  him.  It  was 
needless  to  confute  the  charge  by  elaborate  and 
drcumstantial  details.  It  was  true  that  my  reco- 
very was,  in  the  highest  degree,  improbable,  and 
that  my  death  would  put  an  end  to  my  power 
over  this  money;  but  had  I  not  determined  to 
secure  its  useful  application  in  case  of  my  death  1 
This  project  was  obstructed  by  ^bo  presence  of 
Welbeck,  but  I  hoped  that  his  love  of  life  would 
induce  him  to  fly.  He  might  wrest  this  volume 
from  me  by  yiolence,  or  he  might  wait  till  my 
death  should  give  him  peaceful  possession.  But 
these,  though  probaUe  events,  were  not  certain, 
and  would  by  no  moans  justify  the  voluntary  sur- 
render. His  strength,  if  employed  for  this  end, 
could  not  be  resisted ;  but  then  it  would  be  a  sacri- 
fice, not  to  choice,  but  necessity.  Promises  were 
easily  given,  but  were  surely  not  to  be  confided 
in.  Welbedi's  own  tale,  in  which  it  could  not  be 
imagined  that  he  had  aggravated  his  defects,  at- 
tested the  firailty  of  his  virtue.  To  put  into  his 
hands  a  smn  like  this,  in  expectation  of  his  deliyer- 
ing  it  to  another,  when  my  death  would  cover  the 
transaction  with  impenetrable  secrecy,  would  be 
indeed  a  proof  of  that  in&tuation  which  he  thought 
proper  to  impute  to  me.  These  thoughts  influ- 
enced my  resolutions,  but  they  were  revolved  in  si- 
lence. To  state  them  was  useless.  They  would  not 
justify  my  c<»iduct  in  his  eyes.  They  would  only 
exasperate  dispute,  and  impel  him  to  those  acts  of 
violence  which  I  was  desirous  of  preventing.  The 
sooner  this  controversy  should  end,  and  I  in  any 
measure  be  freed  from  the  obstruction  of  his  com- 
pany, the  better. 

**  Mr.  Welbeck,"  said  I,  <<  my  regard  to  your 
«a&ty  compels  me  to  wish  that  this  interview 
should  terminate.  At  a  different  time,  I  should 
not  be  unwilling  to  discuss  this  matter.  Now  it 
will  be  fruitless.  My  conscience  points  out  to  me 
too  clesrly  the  path  I  shouM  pursue  for  me  to  mia- 
take  it  As  long  as  I  have  power  over  this  money 
I  shall  keep  it  for  the  use  of  the  unfortunate  lady 
whom  I  haTo  seen  in  this  house.  I  shall  exert 
myself  to  find  her,  but  if  that  be  impoesihle,  I  shall 
appropriate  it  in  a  way  in  which  you  shall  have 
no  pturtidpatian.'* 


I  will  not  repeat  the  scene  that  succeeded  be- 
tween my  forbearance  and  his  passions.  I  list- 
ened to  the  dictates  of  his  rage  and  his  avarice  in 
silence.  Astonii^ment  at  my  inflexibility  was 
blended  with  his  anger.  By  turns  he  commented 
on  the  guilt  and  on  the  foUy  of  my  resolutions. 
Sometimes  his  emotions  would  mount  into  fury, 
and  he  would  approedi  me  in  a  menacing  atti- 
tude, and  lift  his  hand,  as  if  he  would  extermi- 
nate me  at  a  blow.  My  languid  eyes,  my  cheeks 
glowing  and  my  temples  throbbing  with  fever,  and 
my  total  passiTeness  attracted  his  attention  and 
arrested  bis  stroke.  Compassion  would  take  place 
of  rage,  and  the  belief  be  revived  that  remon- 
strances and  arguments  would  answer  his  purpose. 

This  scene  lasted  I  know  not  how  long.  In- 
sensibly the  passions  and  reasonings  of  Welbeck 
assnmed  a  new  form.  A  grief,  mingled  with  per- 
plexity, overspread  his  countenance.  He  ceased 
to  contend  or  to  speak.  His  regards  were  with- 
drawn from  me,  on  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 
fixed ;  and  wandering  or  vacant,  testified  a  conflict 
of  mind  terrible  beyond  any  that  my  young  ima- 
gination had  eyer  conceived.  For  a  time,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  unconscious  of  my  presence.  He 
moved  to  and  fro  with  unequal  steps  and  vrith 
gesticulations  that  possessed  a  horrible  but  indis- 
tinct significance.  Occasionally  he  struggled  for 
breath,  and  his  efforts  were  directed  to  remove 
some  choking  impediment  No  test  of  my  forti- 
tude had  hitherto  occurred  equal  to  tMs.  The 
suspicion  which  this  deportment  suggested  was 
vague  and  formless.  The  tempest  which  I  wit- 
nessed was  the  prelude  of  horror.  These  were 
throes  which  would  terminate  in  the  birth  of  some 
sanguinaiy  purpose.  Did  he  meditate  a  bloody 
sacrifice  1  Was  his  own  death  or  was  mine  to 
attest  the  magnitude  of  his  despair,  or  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  vengeance  \  Suicide  was  fiuniliar 
to  his  thoughts.  He  had  consented  to  live  but 
on  one  condition;  that  of  regaining  possession 
of  this  money.  Should  I  be  justified  in  driving 
him,  by  my  obstinate  refusal,  to  this  consum- 
mation of  his  crimes  1  My  fear  of  this  catas- 
trophe was  groundless.  Hitherto  he  had  argued 
and  persuaded,  but  this  method  was  pursued  bo- 
cause  it  was  more  e%ible  than  the  employment 
of  force,  or  than  procrastination.  No.  These 
were  tokens  that  pointed  to  me.  Some  unknown 
instigation  was  at  work  within  him  to  tear  away 
his  remnant  of  humanity,  and  fit  him  for  the  |^ce 
of  my  murderer.  I  knew  not  how  the  accumula- 
tion of  guilt  could  contribute  to  his  gratification 
or  security.  His  actions  had  been  partially  exhi- 
bited and  vaguely  seeiL  What  extenuations  or 
omissions  had  vitiated  his  former  or  recent  narra- 
tive ;  how  far  his  actual  performances  were  con- 
genial with  the  deed  which  was  now  to  be  per- 
petrated, I  knew  not  These  thoughts  lent  new 
rapidity  to  my  blood.  I  raised  my  head  from  the 
pillow,  and  watched  his  deportment  with  deeper 
attention.  The  paroxysm  which  controlled  him 
at  length  in  some  degree  subsided.  He  muttered, 
«  Yes :  it  must  come !  My  last  humiliation  must 
cover  me!    My  last  oonfearion  must  be  made! 
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To  die,  and  leave  behind  me  Ads  train  of  enonnous 
perils,  must  not  be.  O  Clemenia !  O  Mervyn ! 
you  have  not  merited  that  I  should  leave  jou  a 
legacy  of  persecution  and  death.  Your  safety 
must  be  purchased  at  what  price  my  malignant 
destiny  will  set  upon  it  The  cord  of  the  execu- 
tioner, the  note  of  everlasting  infiuny,  is  better 
than  to  leave  you  beset  by  the  consequences  of 
my  guilt    It  must  not  be !" 

Saying  this,  Welbeckcast  fearful  glances  at  the 
windows  and  door.  He  examined  every  avenue 
and  listened.  Thrice  he  repeated  this  semtiny. 
Having,  as  it  seemed,  ascertained  that  no  one 
lurked  within  audience,  he  approached  the  bed. 
He  put  his  mouth  close  to  my  fece.  He  attempted 
to  speak,  but  once  more  examined  the  apartment 
with  suspicious  glances.  He  drew  closer,  and  at 
length,  in  a  tone  scarcely  articulate  and  suffocated 
with  emotion,  he  spoke :  "  Excellent,  but  fetally  ob- 
stinate youth !  know  at  least  the  cause  of  my  im- 
portunity ;  know  at  least  the  depth  of  my  in&tua^ 
tion  and  the  enormity  of  my  guilt  The  biUs— 
surrender  them  to  me,  and  save  yourself  from  per- 
secution and  disgrace !  Save  the  woman  whom 
you  wish  to  benefit  from  the  blackest  imputations ; 
from  hazard  to  her  life  and  her  feme ;  from  lan- 
guishing in  dungeons;  from  expiring  on  the 
gallows !  The  bills — O  save  me  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  death !"  Lot  the  evils  to  which  my  mise- 
rable life  has  given  birth  terminate  here  and  in 
myaetf.    ^uniender  fhem  to  me,  for" — 

There  he  stopped.  His  utterance  was  choked 
by  terror  RafiM  glances  were  again  darted  at 
the  windows  and  door.  The  silence  was  uninter- 
rupted ejocept  by  fer-off  aounds,  produced  by  some 
moving  dirriage.  Once  more  he  summoned  reso- 
lution and  spoke:  « Surrender  them  to  me — ^for — 
they  are  forged.  Foonerly  I  told  you  that  a  scheme 
of  forgery  had  been  conceived.  Shame  would  not 
Buflcr  mo  to  add,  that  my  scheme  was  carried  into 
execution.  The  bills  were  fashioned,  but  my  fears 
contended  against  my  necessities,  and  forbade  me 
to  attempt  to  exchange  them.  The  interview 
with  Lodi  saved  me  from  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment I  enclosed  them  in  that  volume  to  be  used 
when  all  other  and  less  hazardous  resources 
should  faiL  In  the  agonies  of  my  remone  at  the 
death  of  Watson,  they  were  forgotten.  They 
afterward  recurred  to  recollection.  My  wishes 
pointed  to  the  grave  ;but  the  stroke  tluit  should 
deliw  me  frt>m  life  was  suspended  only  till  I 
could  hasten  hither,  get  possession  of  these  papers 
and  destroy  them.  When  I  thought  upon  ^ 
chances  that  should  give  them  an  owner;  bring 
them  into  circulation ;  load  the  innocent  with  sus- 
picion; and  lead  them  to  trial  and  perhaps  to 
death,  my  sensations  were  agony ;  earnestly  as  I 
panted  for  death,  it  was  necessarily  deferred  till  I 
had  gained  possession  of  and  destroyed  these  pa 
pers.  What  now  remains!  You  have  found 
them.  Happily  they  have  not  been  used.  Give 
them  therefore  to  me,  that  I  may  crush  at  once 
the  brood  of  mischiefe  which  they  could  not  but 
generate." 

This  disclosure  was  strange.    It  was  accom- 


panied with  every  token  of  suioerity.  How  had  I 
tottered  on  the  brink  of  destruction!  If  I  had 
made  use  of  this  money,  in  what  a  labyrinth  of 
misery  might  I  not  have  been  inv<dved !  My  in- 
nooenee  could  never  have  been  proved.  An  alli- 
ance with  Welbeck  oould  not  have  fiiiled  to  be 
inferred.  My  career  would  have  found  an  igno- 
minious close;  or,  if  my  punishment  had  been 
commuted  into  slavery,  would  the  testimony  of 
my  conscience  have  sui^rted  me  1  I  shuddered 
at  the  view  of  the  disasters  from  which  I  was  res- 
cued by  the  miraculous  chance  which  led  me  to 
this  house.  Welbeck's  request  was  salutary  to 
me  and  honourable  to  himself  I  could  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  compliance.  The  notes  were 
enclosed  in  paper,  and  deposited  in  a  fold  of  my 
clothes.  I  put  my  hand  upon  them.  My  motion 
and  attention  was  arrested  at  the  instant,  by  a 
noise  which  arose  in  the  street  Footsteps  were 
heard  upon  the  pavement  before  fte  door,  and 
voices,  as  if  busy  in  discourse.  This  incident  was 
adapted  to  infrise  the  deepest  alarm  into  myself 
and  my  companion.  The  motives  of  our  trepida- 
tion were  indeed  difierent,  and  were  infinitely  more 
powerfril  in  my  case  than  in  his.  It  portended 
to  me  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  my  asylum 
and  condemnation  to  an  hoepitaL  Welbeck  hur- 
ried to  the  door  to  listen  to  the  conversation  be- 
low. This  interval  was  pregnant  with  thought 
That  impulse  which  led  my  reflections  from  Wel- 
beck to  my  own  state,  passed  away  in  a  moment, 
and  suffered  me  to  meditate  anew  upon  the  terms 
of  that  confession  which  had  just  been  made. 
Horror  at  the  fete  which  this  interview  had  en- 
abled me  to  shun,  was  uppermost  in  my  concep- 
tions. I  was  eager  to  surrender  these  fetal  bills. 
I  held  them  for  that  purpose  m  my  hand,  and  was 
impatient  for  Welbedi's  return.  He  continued  at 
the  door;  stooping,  with  his  face  averted,  and 
eagerly  attentive  to  the  conversation  in  the  street 
All  the  circumstances  of  my  present  situation 
tended  to  arrest  the  progress  of  thought  and  chain 
my  contemplations  to  one  image ;  but  even  now 
there  was  room  for  foresight  and  deliberation. 
Welbeck  mtended  to  destroy  these  bills.  Perhaps 
he  had  not  been  sincere ;  or,  if  his  purpose  had 
been  honestly  disclosed,  this  purpose  might  change 
when  the  bills  were  in  his  possession.  His  po- 
verty and  sanguineness  of  temper  might  prompt 
him  to  use  them.  That  this  conduct  was  evil  and 
would  only  multiply  his  miseries,  could  not  be 
questioned.  Why  diould  I  subject  his  iirailty  to 
this  temptation  ?  The  destruction  of  these  bilk 
was  the  loudest  injunction  of  duty ;  was  demanded 
by  every  sanction  which  bound  me  to  promote  the 
wel&re  of  mankind.  The  means  of  destruction 
were  easy.  A  lighted  candle  stood,  on  a  table,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  Why  should  I  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  annihilate  so  powerful  a  cause 
of  error  and  .guilt  A  passing  instant  was  suffi- 
cient A  momentary  lingering  might  change  the 
dicumstances  that  surrounded  me  and  firustrate 
my  project  My  languors  were  suspended  by  the 
urgencies  of  the  occasion.  I  started  from  my  bed 
and  glided  to  the  table.    Seizing  the  notes  with 
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my  right  hand,  I  held  them  in  the  flame  of  the 
candle,  and  then  threw  them  blazing  on  the  floor. 
The  rodden  iliamination  was  perceived  by  Wel- 
beck.  The  cause  of  it  i4>peared  to  roggeet  iteclf 
as  soon.  He  turned,  and  marking  the  paper  where 
it  lay,  leaped  to  the  spot  and  extinguished  the  fire 
with  his  foot  His  inteiposition  was  too  late. 
Only  enough  of  them  remained  to  inform  him  of 
the  nature  of  the  saciifico.  He  now  stood  with 
limbs  trembling,  features  aghast,  and  eyes  glaring 
upon  me.  For  a  time  he  was  without  speech. 
The  storm  was  gathering  in  silence,  and  at  length 
burst  upon  me.  In  a  tone  menadng  and  loud, 
he  exclaimed :  «  Wretch !  What  have  you  done  V* 

"  I  have  done  justly.  These  notes  were  false. 
You  desired  to  destroy  them  that  they  might  not 
betray  the  innocent  I  applauded  your  purpose, 
and  have  laved  you  firom  the  danger  of  temptation 
by  destroying  them  myself" 

**  Maniac !  miscreant !  to  be  fooled  by  so  grois 
an  artifice !  The  notes  were  genuine.  The  tale 
of  their  forgery  was  fiilse,  and  meant  only  to  wrest 
them  firom  you.  Execrable  and  pervene  idiot! 
Your  deed  has  sealed  my  perdition.  It  has  sealed 
your  own.  You  shall  pay  for  it  with  your  blood. 
I  will  slay  you  by  inches.  I  will  stretch  you,  as 
you  have  stretched  me,  on  the  rack  I" 

During  this  speech,  all  was  phrensy  and  storm 
in  the  features  of  Welbeck.  Nothing  less  cookl 
be  expected  than  that  the  scene  would  terminate 
in  some  bloody  catastrophe.  I  bitterly  regretted 
the  fiuulity  with  which  I  had  been  deceived,  and 
the  prectpitatiou  of  my  sacrifice.  The  act,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  revoked.  What  remained  but 
to  encounter  or  endure  its  consequences  with  uur 
shrinking  firmness  1 

The  contest  was  too  unequaL  It  is  possible 
that  the  phrensy  which  actuated  Welbeck  might 
have  speedily  subsided.  It  is  more  likely  that  his 
passions  would  have  been  satiated  with,  nothing 
but  my  death.  This  event  was  precluded  by  loud 
knocks  at  the  street  door,  and  calls  by  some  one 
on  the  pavement  without,  of^Who  is  within  1 
Is  any  one  within  1 

«  They  are  coming,"  said  he.  <<  They  will  treat 
you  as  a  sick  man  and  a  thieU  I  cannot  desire 
you  to  sufifer  worse  evil  than  they  vrill  inflict  I 
leave  you  to  your  fete."  8o  saying,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room. 


SCENE  WITH  A  PANTHER. 

VBOM  XDOAm  mnffLT. 

[CLrrHXBO,  the  sleep-walker,  hat  become  Insaaet  and 
bsa  fled  into  one  of  the  wild  monntain  fastnesses  of  Nor- 
walk.    Edgar  Hontly  endeavoars  to  discover  his  retreat] 

I  PASSED  through  the  cave. . . .  At  that  moment, 
torrents  of  rain  poured  from  above,  and  stronger 
blasts  thundered  amidst  these  desolate  recesses  and 
profound  chasms.  Instead  of  lamenting  the  pre- 
valence of  the  tempest,  I  now  began  to  regarid  it 
with  pleasure.  It  conferred  new  forms  of  sub- 
limity and  grandeur  on  the  scene.  As  I  crept 
with  hands  and  fiset  along  my  imperfect  bridge,  a 


sudden  gust  had  neariy  whirled  me  into  the  firight- 
fiil  abyss.  To  preserve  myself;  I  was  obliged  to 
loose  my  hold  of  my  burden  and  it  fell  into  the 
gnl£  This  incident  disconcerted  and  distressed 
me.  As  soon  as  I  had  eflected  my  dangerous 
passage,  I  screened  myself  behind  a  clifi;  and  gave 
myself  up  to  reflection. .... 

While  thus  occupied,  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  opposite  steeps.  The  tops  of  the  trees,  wav- 
ing to  and  fro,  in  the  wildest  commotion,  and  their 
tnmks,  occasionally  bending  to  the  blast,  which, 
in  these  lofty  regions,  blew  with  a  violence  un- 
known in  the  tracts  below,  exhibited  an  awful 
spectacle.  At  length,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  trunk  which  lay  across  the  gulf,  and  which 
I  had  converted  into  a  bridge.  I  perceived  that  it 
had  already  somewhat  swerved  fh>m  its  original 
position,  that  every  Uast  broke  or  loosened  some 
of  the  fibres  by  which  its  roots  was  connected  with 
the  opposite  bank,  and  that,  if  the  storm  did  not 
speedily  abate,  there  was  imminent  danger  of  its 
being  torn  from  the  rock  and  precipitated  into  the 
chasm.  Thus  my  retreat  would  be  cut  ofl^  and 
the  evils,  firom  which  I  was  endeavouring  to  res- 
cue another,  would  be  experienced  by  mysel£  . . . 

I  believed  my  destiny  to  hang  upon  the  expe- 
dition with  which  I  should  recross  this  gulf. 
The  moments  that  were  spent  in  these  delibera- 
tions were  critical,  and  I  shuddered  to  observe  that 
the  trunk  was  held  in  its  place  by  one  or  two 
fibres  which  were  already  stretched  almost  to 
breaking. 

To  pass  along  the  trunk,  rendered  slippery  by 
the  wet  and  unsteadfast  by  the  wind,  was  emi- 
nently dangerous.  To  maintain  my  hold  in  pass- 
ing, in  defiance  of  the  whirlwind,  required  the 
most  vigorous  exertions.  For  this  end  it  was 
necessary  to  discommode  myself  of  my  cloak  and 
of  the  volume 

Just  as  I  had  disposed  of  these  encumbrances, 
and  had  risen  firom  my  seat  my  attention  was 
again  called  to  the  opfXMite  steep,  by  the  most  un- 
welcome object  that  at  this  time  could  possibly 
present  itself.  Something  was  perceived  moring 
among  the  bushes  and  rocks,  which,  for  a  time,  I 
hoped  was  no  more  than  a  raccoon  or  opossum, 
but  which  presently  appeared  to  bo  a  panther. 
His  gray  coat,  extended  claws,  fiery  eyes,  and  a 
cry  which  he  at  that  moment  uttered,  and  which, 
by  its  resemblance  to  the  human  voice,  is  pecu- 
liarly terrific,  denoted  him  to  be  the  most  ferosious 
and  tmtameable  of  that  detested  race.  The  iKus- 
try  of  our  huntera  has  nearly  banished  animals  of 
prey  firom  these  precincts.  The  fastnesses  of  Nor- 
waUL,  however,  could  not  but  aflbrd  refuge  to  some 
of  them.  Of  late  I  had  met  them  so  rarely,  that 
my  fears  were  seldom  alive,  and  I  trod,  without 
caution,  the  ruggedest  and  most  solitary  haunts. 
Still,  however,  I  had  seldom  been  unfurnished  in 
my  rambles  with  the  means  of  defence 

The  unfrequency  with  which  I  had  lately  en- 
countered this  foe,  and  the  encumbrance  of  provi- 
sion made  me  neglect  on  this  occasion  to  bring 
with  me  my  usual  arms.  The  beast  that  wak 
now  before  me,  when  stimulated  by  himger,  wan 
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accustomed  to  ■■toil  wliatever  ooold  prorido  him 
with  a  banquet  of  blood.  He  would  eet  upon  the 
man  and  the  deer  with  equal  and  irreeietiUe  fero- 
city. Hia  aagacity  was  equal  to  his  strength,  and 
he  seemed  able  to  discover  when  his  antagonist 
was  armed. . .  • 

My  past  experience  enabled  me  to  estimate  the 
full  extent  of  my  daxiger.  He  sat  on  the  brow  of 
the  steep,  eyeing  the  bridge,  and  apparently  deli- 
berating whether  he  should  cross  it  It  was  pro- 
bable that  he  had  scented  my  footsteps  thus  far, 
and  should  he  pass  over,  his  vigilance  could 
scarcely  fiiil  of  detecting  my  asylum. . . . 

Should  he  retain  his  present  station,  my  danger 
was  scarcely  lessened.  To  pass  over  in  the  face 
of  a  famished  tiger  was  only  to  rush  upon  my  fate. 
The  felling  of  the  trunk,  which  had  lately  been  so 
anxiously  deprecated,  was  now,  with  no  less  solici- 
tude, desired.  Eveiy  new  gust  I  hoped  would  tear 
asunder  its  remaining  bands,  and,  by  cutting  off 
all  communication  between  the  opposite  steeps, 
place  me  in  security.  My  hopes,  however,  were 
destined  to  be  frustrated.  The  fibres  of  the  proe- 
trate  tree  were  obstinately  tenacious  of  their  hold, 
and  presently  the  animal  scrambled  down  the  rock 
and  proceeded  to  cross  it 

Of  all  kinds  of  death,  that  which  now  menaced 
me  was  the  most  abhorred.  To  die  by  disease,  or 
by  the  hand  of  a  fellow-creature,  was  lenient  in 
comparison  with  being  rent  to  pieces  by  the  fimgs 
of  this  savage.  To  perish  in  this  obscure  retreat, 
by  means  so  impervious  to  the  anxious  curiosity 
of  my  firicnds,  to  lose  my  portion  of  existence  by 
so  untoward  and  ignoble  a  destiny,  was  insup- 
portable. I  bitterly  deplored  my  rashness  in  com- 
ing hither  unprovided  for  an  encounter  like  this. 

The  evil  of  my  present  cireumstanoes  consisted 
chiefly  in  suspense.  My  death  was  unavoidable, 
but  my  imagination  had  leisure  to  torment  itself 
by  anticipations.  One  foot  of  the  savage  was 
slowly  and  cautiously  moved  after  the  other.  He 
struck  his  claws  so  deeply  into  the  bark  that  they 
were  with  difficulty  withdravm.  At  length  he 
leaped  upon  the  ground.  We  were  now  separated 
by  an  interval  of  scarcely  eight  feet  To  leave 
the  spot  where  I  crouched  vras  impossible.  Be- 
hind and  beside  me  the  cliff  rose  perpendicularly, 
and  before  me  was  this  grim  and  terrific  visage. 
I  shrunk  still  closer  to  the  ground  and  closed  my 
eyes. 

E»m  this  pause  of  horror  I  vna  aroused  by  the 
noise  occasioned  by  a  second  spring  of  the  animaL 
He  leaped  into  the  pit  in  which  I  had  so  deeply 
regretted  that  I  had  not  taken  refuge,  and  disap- 
peared. My  rescue  was  so  sudden,  and  so  mudi 
beyond  my  belief  or  my  hope,  that  I  doubted  for 
a  moment  whether  my  senses  did  not  deceive  me. 
This  opportunity  of  escape  was  not  to  be  neglected. 
I  left  my  place  and  scrambled  over  the  trunk  with 
a  precipitation  which  had  liked  to  have  proved 
fatal.  The  tree  groaned  and  shook  und^  me, 
the  wind  blew  with  unexampled  violenoOi  and 


I  had  scaroely  reached  the  opposite  steep  when 
the  roots  were  severed  from  the  rock*  and  the 
whole  fell  thundering  to  the  bottom  of  the  chasm. 

My  trepidations  were  not  speedily  quieted.  I 
looked  back  with  wonder  on  my  hair^breadth 
escape,  and  on  that  singular  concurrence  of  events 
which  had  placed  me  in  so  short  a  period  in  abso- 
lute security.  Had  the  trunk  fallen  a  moment 
earlier,  I  should  have  been  imprisoned  on  the  hill 
or  thrown  headlong.  Had  its  fell  been  delayed 
another  moment  I  should  have  been  pursued;  for 
the  beast  now  issued  from  his  den,  and  testified 
his  surprise  and  disappointment  by  tokens,  the 
sight  of  which  made  my  blood  run  cold. 

He  saw  me  and  hastened  to  the  verge  of  the 
chasm.  He  squatted  on  his  hind-legs  and  assumed 
the  attitude  of  one  preparing  to  leap.  My  con- 
sternation was  excited  afiesh  by  these  appear- 
ances. It  seemed  at  first  as  if  die  rift  was  too 
wide  for  any  power  of  muscles  to  carry  him  in 
safety  over ;  but  I  knew  the  unparalleled  agility 
of  this  animal,  and  that  his  experience  had  made 
him  a  better  judge  of  the  practicability  of  this  ex- 
ploit than  I  was. 

Still  tiiere  was  hope  that  he  would  relinquish 
this  desigrn  as  desperate.  This  hope  was  quickly 
at  an  end.  He  sprung,  and  his  fore-legs  touched 
the  verge  of  the  rock  on  which  I  stood.  In  spite 
of  vehement  exertions,  however,  the  surface  was 
too  smooth  and  too  hard  to  allow  him  to  make 
good  his  hold.  He  fell,  and  a  piercing  cry,  uttered 
below,  showed  that  nothing  had  obstructed  his  de- 
scent to  the  bottom. 


INFLUENCE  OF  FOREIGN 
LITERATURE. 

VBOM    CLABl.    HOWABD. 

Trb  ideas  annexed  to  the  term  peasant  are 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  tillers  of  ground  in 
America ;  but  our  notions  are  the  offspring  of  the 
books  we  read.  Our  books  are  almost  whoUy  the 
productions  of  Europe,  and  the  prejudices  which 
infect  us  are  derived  chiefly  from  this  source. 
These  prejudioee  may  be  somewhat  rectified  by 
age  and  by  converse  with  the  world,  but  they 
flourish  in  full  vigour  in  youthful  minds,  reared  in 
seclusion  and  privacy,  and  undisciplined  by  inter- 
course with  various  classes  of  mankind.  In  me 
they  possessed  an  unusual  degree  of  strength.  My 
words  were  selected  and  defined  according  to 
foreign  usages,  and  my  notions  of  dignity  were 
modelled  on  a  scale  which  the  revolution  has  com- 
pletely taken  away.  I  could  never  forget  that  my 
condition  was  that  of  a  peasant,  and  in  spite  of 
reflection,  I  was  the  slave  of  those  sentiments  of 
sell-oontompt  and  humiliation,  which  pertain  to 
that  condition  elsewhere,  though  chimerical  and 
vinonaiy  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


WILLIAM  WIRT. 


[Bora  177*.   Pled  1S94.] 


Willi iLM  Wirt  was  the  youngest  son  of 
an  emigiant  from  Switzerland,  and  was  bom 
in  Bladensbm^,  Maryland,  on  the  eighth  of 
November,  1773.  His  father  died  while  he 
was  an  infant,  and  his  mother  before  he  was 
eight  years  old.  He  then  became  the  ward 
of  an  uncle,  who  placed  him  at  a  grammar 
school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery,  where  he  remained  from  1781 
to  1785,  in  which  period  he  studied  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  indulged  in  much 
desultory  reading,  chiefly  of  classical  authors, 
of  which  his  teacher  had  a  good  collection. 
During  the  next  year  and  a  half  he  was  a 
private  teacher  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Edwards,  whose  son  Ninian,  afterward  Go- 
vernor of  Illinois,  had  been  his  school-mate ; 
and  in  1789,  on  account  of  impaired  health, 
he  went  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  he  spent 
the  following  winter.  On  his  return  to  Mary- 
land he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
in  179d  he  was  licensed  to  practice,  and  com- 
menced his  professional  career  at  Culpepper 
Court  House  in  Virginia. 

He  was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with 
good  health,  a  handsome  person,  pleasing  ad- 
dress, and  g^reat  fluency  in  conversation  and 
in  debate.  From  the  first  he  was  eminently 
saccessful  in  the  courts;  and  marrying,  in 
1795,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Gilmer,  of  Charlottes- 
ville, and  about  the  same  time  becoming  ac- 
quainted and  contracting  friendships  with  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  other  celebrated 
men,  he  had  before  him  the  promise  of  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  life. 

The  death  of  his  wife,  however,  in  1790, 
interrupted  his  pursuits,  and  for  a  change  of 
scene  he  went  to  Richmond,  where  he  was 
chosen  clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  The 
respect  which  he  acquired  during  three  terms 
of  service  in  this  body  was  so  great,  that  upon 
a  new  organization  of  the  judiciary,  in  1803, 
when  he  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  eastern  district 
of  the  slate.  He  removed  to  Williamsburgh, 
but  finding  the  profits  of  his  oflice  less  than 
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his  probable  income  as  an  advocate,  and  con- 
fident of  his  ability  to  acquire  a  higher  distinc- 
tion in  a  different  position,  he  resigned  it  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months ;  and  having  married 
a  daughter  of  Colonel  Gramble,  of  Richmond, 
and  passed  in  that  city  another  winter,  during 
which  he  wrote  The  British  Spy,  he  selected 
Norfolk  as  his  place  of  residence,  and  there 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  British  Spy  was  hastily  composed, 
without  a  thought  of  its  ever  attracting  atten- 
tion beyond  the  circle  which  was  most  ^miliar 
with  the  characters  described  in  it,  and  was 
published  in  numbers  in  the  Virginia  Argus, 
in  1803.  It  purports  to  be  a  selection  from 
letters  addressed  by  a  young  English  noble- 
man, travelling  under  an  assumed  name  in 
the  United  States,  to  his  former  guardian,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

At  tlie  end  of  three  years  Mr.  Wirt  re- 
turned again  to  Richmond,  where  in  the  win- 
ter of  1807  he  was  retained  under  the  direction 
of  President  Jefferson  to  assist  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  in  the  celebrated 
prosecution  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason.  The 
great  Marshall  presided,  and  the  first  lawyers 
of  the  country  were  engaged  for  or  against 
the  prisoner.  The  question  v^is  argued  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  importance.  "  A  degree 
of  eloquence  seldom  displayed  on  any  occa« 
sion,^*  said  the  chief  justice,  '*  has  embellished 
solidity  of  argument  and  depth  of  research.'* 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Wirt  was  altogether  the  most  brilliaft 
and  effective  made  during  the  trial.  He  was 
master  of  all  the  arts  by  which  the  attention 
is  secured  and  retained.  Oratory  was  his 
forte  as  well  as  his  favourite  art  Every  pe- 
riod, every  gesture,  every  look,  was  carefully 
studied.  His  principal  speech  occupied  four 
hours,  and  was  fiiithfully  reported,  probably 
by  himself.  The  occasion  was  fortunate;  he 
exerted  his  best  powers ;  and  made  his  repu- 
tation national.    As  everybody  knows.  Burr 

was  acquitted.    Luther  Martin's  remark,  thai 
L  m 
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the  trial  was  <*much  ado  about  nothing,"  is 
now  admitted  to  have  been  as  just  as  it  was  hap* 
py .  There  was  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution 
little  opportunity  for  reasoning,  and  certainly 
Mr.  Wirt  exhibited  no  great  ability  in  that 
way;  but  his  speech  served  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  helped  to  secure  the  proceeding 
from  immediate  contempt 

In  1808  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  city 
of  Richmond  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
he  acquired  new  distinction  by  his  labours  in 
that  body ;  but  though  often  invited  to  do  so 
he  would  never  after  leave  the  path  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  wrote,  >indeed,  in  support  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  administration,  and  in  favour  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Madison  for  the  presi- 
dency ;  but  except  when  influenced  by  pri- 
vate friendship  he  had  as  little  as  possible  to 
do  with  party  politics. 

He  was  now  in  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
and  his  office  was  thronged  with  suitors ;  but 
he  still  found  time  for  indulgence  of  his  taste 
for  society  and  literature.  His  reading  was 
discursive,  but  the  classics,  the  great  histo- 
rians, and  the  English  dramatists  and  essay- 
ists were  his  favourites.  His  memory  was  ex- 
ceedingly retentive,  and  perhaps  no  one  ever 
surpassed  him  in  readiness  and  felicity  of 
quotation.  Mr.  Thomas,  the  clever  author  of 
Clinton  Bradshaw,  relates  a  characteristic  in- 
stance, which  occurred,  however,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod :  A  Scotch  Presbyterian  church  in  Bal- 
timore was  divided  upon  the  question  of  what 
is  called  the  new  school  theology,  and  Mr. 
Wirt  was  advocate  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan, 
whom  the  old  school  side  were  endeavouring 
to  eject  from  the  place  of  pastor.  After 
alluding  to  the  fact  tluit  both  parties  were  from 
Scotland,  he  described  the  preacher  as  being 
in  the  condition  of  the  guest  of  Macbeth,  and 
rebuking  the  plaintiffs  with  great  effect,  said 
tbit  if  they  succeeded  they  would  feel  like 
the  guilty  Thane;  for 

This  Duncan 
Hath  borne  hit  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  irumpet-iongaed,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off. 

There  were  in  Richmond  many  persons  of 
congenial  tastes,  upon  whom  he  frequently 
urged  the  custom  of  authorship,  as  delightful 
in  itself,  and  as  an  honourable  and  effective 
means  of  elevating  the  national  character. 
The  British  Spy  had  been  eminently  success- 
ful ;  and  discussing  with  some  friends,  in  1809, 


•the  article  on  Ashe's  Travels  in  America, 
which  had  then  just  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  he  proposed  a  literary  partner- 
ship for  writing  The  Old  Bachelor.  Judge 
Parker,  Beverley  Tucker,  Dabney  Carr,  J.  W. 
Mercer,  and  some  others  promised  assistsnce, 
and  the  publication  of  that  work  was  soon 
afterward  commenced  in  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer. By  far  the  largest  portion  of  it  was 
written  by  Mr.'  Wirt,  though  several  of  his 
friends  furnished  each  one  or  more  essays. 
In  the  twelfth  number  the  prime  objects  in 
view  are  stated  to  be,  to  diffuse  among  the 
people  a  taste  for  letters,  to  make  them  sensi- 
ble of  the  decline  of  intelligence  in  the  coun- 
try since  the  age  of  the  revolution,  and  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  young. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Virginians,  the  contrasts  which  he  describes 
were  nowhere  else  perceptible ;  and  we  can 
hardly  believe,  even  upon  his  testimony,  that 
his  contemporaries  in  that  state  exhibited  in  so 
marked  a  degree  **  the  phenomenon  of  a  young 
people  experiencing  the  decrepitude  of  age  be- 
fore they  attained  maturity."  The  revolution 
had  called  out  all  our  latent  energies,  and  such  a 
crisis  at  any  subsequent  period  would  also  have 
produced  what  he  calls  "  eruptions  of  talent*' 
The  tone  of  The  Old  Bachelor  on  this  subject 
is  uniformly  extravagant,  and  exhibits  a  curious 
subserviency  to  the  opinions  of  the  foreign 
travellers  and  reviewers  which  be  professes  to 
condemn.   Its  style  is  gaudy  and  feeble. 

In  1817  Mr.  Wirt  published  the  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,  a  work  for  which  he  had  been 
many  years  collecting  materials,  but  of  which 
the  execution  had  been  delayed  by  his  profes- 
sional occupations.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  biography,  animated  and  picturesque, 
and  though  full  of  extravagancies,  not  an  un- 
faithful representation  of  the  celebrated  origi- 
nal. It  is  one  of  the  small  class  of  works  for 
which  his  genius,  or  rather  his  temperament, 
was  best  suited.  He  would  have  written  the 
life  of  any  other  man  in  the  same  style,  and 
Henry's  was  almost  the  only  one  which 
would  have  borne  it.  Wirt's  whole  experi- 
ence had  been  a  preparation  for  the  portrai- 
ture of  the  great  orator,  and  however  hastily 
it  may  in  the  end  have  been  composed,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would  have  had 
more  unity,  completeness,  condensation  or 
simplicity,  if  it  had  received  from  him  any 
conceivable  amount  of  labour. 
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Mr.  Wilt  was  appointed  by  President  Ma- 
dison in  1816  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Vii- 
ginia,  and  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Monroe  td" 
the  presidency,  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
made  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
He  now  remored  to  Washington,  where  he 
resided  until  1830,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  resigned  his 
office,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1834, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Wirt's  literary  writings,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  a  Eulogy  on  the  Lives 
and  Charactere  of  Adams  and  Jefferson;  A 
Discourse  before  the  Societies  of  Rutgers' 
College,  in  1830 ;  and  an  Address  deliyered 
in  Baltimore,  in  the  same  year,  on  the  Tri- 
umph of  Liberty  in  France. 

Mr.  Wirt  had  never  the  reputation  of  being  a 
first  rate  lawyer,  but  his  standing  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  he  was  constantly  liable 
to  be  compared  with  some  of  the  strongest 
men  of  the  country,  was  highly  respectable. 
He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  business, 
felicity  in  expedients,  and  great  readiness  in 
bringing  all  his  acquisitions  into  use.  He  had 
given  much  attention  to  the  study  of  oratory, 
and  in  The  British  Spy,  in  The  Old  Bachelor, 
and  in  the  Life  of  Henry,  had  written  much 
on  the  subject;  but  in  a  desultory  manner, 
without  apparent  design,  or  consistency,  so 
that  no  very  definite  ideas  can  be  gathered  of 
his  views  respecting  it.  Yet  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  he  was  himself  a  very  ready, 
pleasing,  and  effective  speaker,  inferior  per- 
haps to  no  one  among  his  contemporaries  at 
the  bar  in  this  country. 

Of  his  literary  merits  I  do  not  think  highly. 


His  abUities  were  more  brilliant  than  sdlid. 
He  had  a  rapid  but  not  skilful  command  of 
language,  a  prolific  but  not  a  chaste  or  correct 
fancy,  and  his  opinions  were  generally  neither 
new  nor  striking. 

In  his  essays  he  imitated  closely  the  form  of 
the  English  models  in  this  sort  of  writing,  and 
both  The  British  Spy  and  The  Old  Bachelor 
contain  passages  which  will  bear  a  favourable 
comparison  perhaps  with  any  thing  in  the 
same  style  written  since  the  time  of  Johnson ; 
but  they  are  to  be  regarded  altogether  as  the 
last  productions  of  an  obsolete  school,  which 
never  could  or  will  be  made  to  flourish  in  this 
country. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Wirt  was  justly  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.  At  an  early  period 
he  had  betrayed  an  unsteadiness  of  purpose 
and  a  feebleness  of  will  from  which  the 
woret  consequences  were  apprehended ;  but 
"  the  ship  righted,"  as  he  remarks  in  one  of 
his  letters,  and  it  sailed  gallantly  aflerward 
a  long  voyage,  through  various  seas,  to  the 
desired  haven.  He  was  in  all  respects  fitted 
to  adorn  and  charm  society.  His  manners, 
marked  by  the  kindness  which  was  in  his 
nature,  were  pleasing  and  familiar,  yet  digni- 
fied, and  his  conversation  was  fluent,  eloquent, 
enlivened  by  playful  and  apposite  wit,  and  en- 
riched with  the  results,  always  at  command, 
of  his  extensive  and  various  reading.  He 
wrote  vereesand  composed  music  with  facility, 
and  sung,  and  performed'  on  various  instru- 
ments. It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  he  was  a 
favourite  of  society,  and  that  he  is  remembered, 
by  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  being  per- 
sonally intimate  with  him,  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  cannot  be  felt  by  those  who  know  him 
only  as  a  lawyer  and  man  of  letters. 


THE  BLIND  PREACHER. 


It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I  travelled  through  the 
county  of  Orange,  that  my  eye  was  caught  by  a 
duster  of  hoiaes  tied  near  a  ruinouii;  old,  wooden 
house  in  the  forest,  not  far  from  the  rood-aide. 
Having  frequently  seen  such  objects  before,  in 
travdUng  through  these  States,  I  had  no  difficult 
in  understanding  that  this  was  a  place  of  religious 
worship. 

Devotbn  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join 
in  the  duties  of  the  congregation ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess, that  curiosity  to  hear  the  preacher  of  such  a 


wilderness,  was  not  the  least  of  my  motives.  On 
entering,  I  was  struck  with  his  preternatural  ap- 
pearance. He  was  a  tall  and  very  spare  old  man ; 
his  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  white  linen 
cap,  his  shrivelled  hands,  and  his  voice,  were  all 
shaking  under  the  influence  of  a  palsy ;  and  a  few 
moments  ascertained  to  me  that  he  was  perfectly 
blind. 

The  first  emotions  that  touched  my  breast  were 
those  of  mingled  pity  and  veneration.  But  how 
soon  were  all  my  feelings  changed !  The  lips  of 
Plato  were  never  more  worthy  of  a  prognostic 
swarm  of  bees,  than  were  the  lips  of  this  holy 
man !  It  was  a  day  of  ^e  administration  of  the 
sacrament;  and  his  subject  was,  of  course,  the 
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panion  of  oar  SaTioar.  I  had  heard  Ae  aahiect 
handled  a  thoiuaiid  timea :  I  had  thought  it  ex- 
hausted long  ago.  Little  did  I  auppoae  that  in 
the  wild  woods  of  America,  I  was  to  meet  with  a 
man  whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this  topic  a 
new  and  more  sublime  pathos  than  I  had  erer  be* 
fore  witnessed. 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distribute 
the  mystic  symbols,  there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more 
than  human  solemnity  in  his  air  and  manner, 
which  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  my  whole 
frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  sufierings  of  our 
Saviour;  his  trial  before  Pilate;  his  ascent  up 
Calvary ;  his  crucifixion ;  and  his  death.  I  knew 
the  whole  history;  but  never  until  then  had  I 
heard  the  drcumstanoes  so  selected,  so  arranged, 
so  coloured !  It  was  all  new ;  and  I  seemed  to 
have  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  His 
enunciation  was  so  deliberate  that  his  voice  trem- 
bled on  every  syllable ;  and  every  heart  in  the  as- 
sembly trembled  in  unison.  His  peculiar  phrases 
had  thAt  force  of  description,  that  the  original 
scene  appeared  to  be  at  that  moment  acting  before 
our  eyes.  We  saw  the  very  faces  of  the  Jews ; 
the  staring,  fiightfiil  distortions  of  malice  and 
rage.  We  saw  the  buffet :  my  soul  kindled  with 
a  flame  of  indignation ;  and  my  hands  were  in- 
voluntarily and  convulsively  clinched. 

But  when  ho  came  to  touch  on  the  patience, 
the  forgiving  meekness  of  our  Saviour;  when  he 
drew,  to  the  life,  his  blessed  eyes  streaming  in 
tears  to  heaven ;  his  voice  breathing  to  God  a  soft 
and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on  his  enemies, 
«<  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do," — the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had 
all  along  faltered,  grow  feinter  and  fainter,  until, 
his  utterance  being  entirely  obstructed  by  the  force 
of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes,  and  burst  into  a  loud  and  irrepressible  flood 
of  grie£  The  efiect  is  inconceivable.  The  whole 
house  resounded  with  the  mingled  groans,  and 
sobs,  and  shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  subsided, 
so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging 
by  the  usual,  but  fallacious  standard  of  my  own 
weakness,  I  began  to  be  very  uneasy  for  the  situa- 
tion of  the  preacher.  For  I  could  not  conceive 
how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his  audience  down  from 
the  height  to  which  he  had  wound  them,  without 
impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  hb  subject, 
or  perhaps  shocking  them  by  the  abruptness  of 
the  fiiU.  But — no :  the  descent  was  as  beautifiil 
and  sublime  as  the  elevation  had  been  rapid  and 
enthusiastic. 

The  first  sentence,  with  which  he  broke  the 
awful  silence,  was  a  quotation  from  Rousseau: 
»<  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ, 
likeaOodr 

I  despair  of  giving  yon  any  idea  of  the  etSad 
produced  by  this  short  sentence,  unless  you  could 
perfectly  conceive  the  whole  manner  of  the  man, 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse. 
Never  before  did  I  con^pletely  understand  what 
Demosthenes  meant  by  laying  such  stress  on  de- 


livery. You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  Teneim- 
ble  figure  of  the  preacher;  his  blindness,  con- 
stantly recalling  to  your  recollection  old  Homer, 
Ossian,  and  Milton,  and  associating  with  his  per- 
formance the  melancholy  grandeur  of  their  ge- 
niuses; you  are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his 
slow,  solemn,  well-aooented  enunciation,  and  his 
voice  of  affecting,  trembling  melody ;  you  are  to 
remember  the  pitch  of  passion  and  enthusiasm,  to 
which  the  congregation  were  raised;  and  then 
the  few  moments  of  portentous,  deathlike  silence, 
which  reigned  throughout  the  house :  the  preacher 
removing  his  white  handkerchief  from  hie  aged 
fece,  (even  yet  wet  from  the  recent  torrent  of  hia 
tears,)  and  slowly  stretching  forth  the  palsied  hand 
which  holds  it,  begins  the  sentence,  *<  Socrates 
died  like  a  philosopher" — then,  pausing,  raisin^r 
his  other  hand,  pressing  them  both,  clasped  to- 
gether, with  warmth  and  energy,  to  his  breast, 
lifUng  his  **  sightless  balls*'  to  heaven,  and  pouring 
his  whole  soul  into  his  tremulous  voice — «  but  Je- 
sus Christ — ^likeaGodf  Ifhe  had  been  indeed  and 
in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  more  divine.  Whatever  I  had  been 
able  to  conceive  of  the  sublimity  of  Massillon  or 
the  force  of  Bourdaloue,  had  fellen  far  short  of  the 
power  which  I  felt  from  the  delivery  of  this  sim- 
ple sentence. 

If  this  description  give  you  the  impression  that 
this  incomparable  minister  had  any  thing  of  shal- 
low theatrical  trick  in  his  maimer,  it  does  him 
great  injustice.  I  have  never  seen,  in  anj  other 
orator,  such  a  union  of  simplicity  and  majesty. 
He  has  not  a  gesture,  an  attitude,  or  an  accent,  to 
which  he  does  not  seem  forced  by  the  sentiment 
he  is  expressing.  His  mind  is  too  serious,  too 
earnest,  too  solicitous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  too 
dignified,  to  stoop  to  artifice.  Although  as  for  ro- 
moved  firom  ostentation  as  a  man  can  be,  yet  it  is 
clear,  from  the  train,  the  style  and  substance  of 
his  thoughts,  that  he  is  not  only  a  very  polite 
scholar,  but  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound 
erudition.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  a  short  yet 
beautiful  character,  which  he  drew  of  your  learned 
and  amiable  countryman,  Sir  Robert  Boyle :  he 
spoke  of  him,  as  if  «  his  noble  mind  had  even  be- 
fore death  divested  herself  of  all  influence  from 
his  frail  tabernacle  of  flesh ;"  and  called  him,  in 
his  peculiarly  emphatic  and  impressive  manner, 
«  a  pure  intelligence :  the  link  between  men  and 
angehP." 

This  man  has  been  before  my  imagination  al- 
most ever  since.  A  thousand  times,  as  I  rode 
along,  I  dropped  the  reins  of  my  bridle,  stretched 
forth  my  haiid,  and  tried  to  imitate  his  quotation 
from  Rousseau;  a  thousand  times  I  abandoned 
the  attempt  in  despair,  and  felt  persuaded,  that  his 
peculiar  manner  and  power  arose  firom  an  energy 
of  soul,  which  nature  could  give,  but  which  no  hu- 
man being  could  justly  copy.  As  I  recall,  at  this 
moment,  several  of  his  awfiilly  striking  attitudes, 
the  chilling  tide,  with  which  my  blood  begins  to 
pour  along  my  arteries,  reminds  me  of  the  emo- 
tions produced  by  the  first  sight  of  Gray's  intro- 
ductory picture  of  his  Bard. 
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WHO  IS  BLANNERHASSETTf 

nOM  A  SnODCR  Olf  TBB  TBIAL  OW  AABON  BVUL 

Wbo  is  BbmnerhiMMtt  t  A  natiTe  of  Ireland, 
a  man  of  lettets,  who  fled  firom  the  stonni  of  his 
own  conntiy  to  find  quiet  in  ours.  His  history 
shows  that  war  is  not  the  natural  eloDDont  of  his 
mind.  If  it  had  been,  he  never  would  have  ex- 
changed Ireland  for  America.  So  fiur  is  an  army 
from  fuTniriiing  the  society  nalural  and  proper  to 
Mr.  Blannexhassett's  character,  that  on  faiis  arrital 
in  America  he  retired  even  from  tlie  population  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  sought  quiet  and  solitude 
in  the  bosom  of  our  western  Icvests.  But  he  carw 
ried  with  him  taste,  and  sdenoe,  and  wealth ;  and 
lo,  the  desert  smiled !  Poawsstng  himself  of  a  beau- 
tiful island  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  palace, 
and  decorates  it  with  eveiy  romantic  embeUiph- 
ment  of  &ncy.  A  shrubbery,  that  Shenstone 
might  have  envied,  blooms  around  him.  Music, 
that  mi^t  have  charmed  Calypso  and  her  nymphs, 
is  his.  An  extensive  library  spreads  its  treasures 
before  him.  A  philosophiod  apparatus  otkn  to 
him  all  the  secret  mysteries  <^  nature.  Peace, 
tranquillity,  and  innocence  shed  their  mingled  do- 
ligfau  around  him.  And  to  crown  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene,  a  wife,  who  is  said  to  be  lovely 
even  beyond  her  sex,  and  graced  with  every  ac- 
complishment that  can  render  it  irresistible,  had 
blessed  him  with  her  love  and  made  him  the 
&ther  of  several  children.  The  evidence  would 
convince  you  that  this  is  but  a  &int  picture  of  the 
real  life.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  peace,  this  inno- 
cent simplicity,  and  this  tranquiUity,  this  feast  of 
the  mind,  this  pure  banquet  of  the  heart,  the  de- 
stroyer comes ;  he  comes  to  change  this  paradise 
into  a  helL  Yet  the  flowen  do  not  wither  at  his 
approach.  No  monitovy  shuddering  through  the 
bosom  of  their  imfbrtunate  possessor  warns  him 
of  the  ruin  that  is  coming  upon  him.  A  stranger 
presents  himsel£  Introduced  to  their  civilities  by 
the  high  rank  which  he  had  lately  held  in  his 
country,  he  soon  finds  his  way  to  their  hearts  by 
the  dignity  and  elegance  of  his  demeanour,  the 
light  and  beauty  of  bis  conversation,  and  the  s^ 
ductive  and  fascinating  power  of  his  address.  The 
conquest  was  not  difficult  Innocence  is  ever 
simple  and  credulous.  Conscious  of  no  design 
itself  it  suspects  none  in  others.  It  wean  no 
guard  before  its  breast  Every  door  and  portal 
and  avenue  of  the  heart  is  thrown  open,  and  all 
who  choose  it  enter.  Such  was  the  state  of  Eden 
when  the  serpent  entered  its  bowers.  The  prison- 
er, in  a  more  engaging  form,  winding  himself  into 
the  open  and  unpractised  Imrt  of  the  unfortunate 
Blaimerfaassett,  found  but  little  difficulty  in  diang- 
ing  the  native  character  of  that  heart  and  the  olv 
jects  of  its  alfoctioiu  By  degrees  he  infuses  into 
it  the  poison  of  his  own  ambition.  He  breathes 
into  it  the  fire  of  his  own  couiage ;  a  daring  and 
de^rate  thirst  for  glory ;  and  ardour  panting  for 
great  enterprises,  for  all  ^  storm  and  bustle  and 
harricane  of  lifik  In  a  riiort  time  the  whole  man  is 
changed,  and  every  object  of  his  former  delight  is 
relinquished.    No  move  he  enjoys  the  tranquil 


scene ;  it  has  become  fiat  and  insipid  to  his  tiste. 
His  books  are  abandoned.  His  retort  and  cruci- 
ble are  thrown  aside.  His  shrubbery  blooms  and 
breathes  its  firagrance  upon  the  air  in  vain ;  ho 
likes  it  not  His  ear  no  longer  drinks  the  rich 
melody  of  music ;  it  longs  for  the  trumpet's  clan- 
gour snd  the  cannon's  roar.  Even  the  prattle  of 
his  babes,  once  so  sweet  no  longer  affects  him ; 
and  the  angel  smile  of  his  wifo,  which  hitherto 
touched  his  bosom  with  ecstasy  so  unspeakable,  is 
now  unseen  and  nnfelt  Greater  objects  have 
taken  possession  of  his  souL  His  imagination 
has  been  daaaled  by  visions  of  diadems,  of  stan 
and  garters,  and  titles  of  nobility.  He  has  been 
taught  to  bum  with  restless  emulation  at  the 
names  of  great  heroes  and  conquerors.  His  en- 
chanted island  is  destined  soon  to  relapse  into 
a  wilderness;  and  in  a  few  months  we  find 
die  beautiful  and  tender  partner  of  his  bosom, 
whom  he  lately  **  permitted  not  the  winds  of"  sum- 
mer « to  visit  too  roughly,"  we  find  her  shivering 
at  midnight  on  the  winter  banks  of  the  Ohio  and 
mingling  her  tears  with  the  torrents  that  froze  as 
they  felt  Yet  this  unfortunate  man,  thus  de- 
luded from  his  interest  and  his  happiness,  thus 
seduced  from  the  paths  of  innocence  and  peace, 
thus  confounded  in  the  toils  that  were  deliberately 
spread  for  him,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  master- 
ing spirit  and  genius  of  another — this  man,  thus 
ruined  and  undone,  and  made  to  play  a  subordi. 
nate  part  in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason, 
this  man  is  to  be  called  the  principal  ofiender, 
while  he  by  whom  he  was  thus  plunged  in  misery 
is  comparatively  innocent,  a  mere  accessory !  Is 
this  reason  1  Is  it  law  1  Is  it  humanity  ?  Sir, 
neither  the  human  heart  nor  the  human  under- 
standing will  bear  a  perversion  so  monstrous  and 
absurd !  so  shocking  to  the  soul !  so  revolting  to 
reason !  Let  Aaron  Burr,  then,  not  shrink  from 
the  high  destination  which  he  has  courted,  and 
having  already  ruined  Blannerhassett  in  fortune, 
character,  and  happiness  for  ever,  let  him  not  at- 
tempt to  finish  the  tragedy  by  thrusting  that  ill- 
foted  man  between  himself  and  punishment 


PATRICK  HENRY  AGAINST  THE 
PARSONS. 

FBOK  IBS  Lin  OP  PATBICK  HSntT. 

About  the  time  of  Mr.  Henry's  commg  to  the 
bar,  a  controversy  arose  in  Virginia,  which  gradu- 
ally produced  a  very  strong  excitement  and  callod 
to  it  St  length,  the  attention  of  the  whole  state. 

This  was  the  fomous  controversy  between  the 
dergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  legislature  of  the 
people  of  the  colony  on  the  other,  touching  the 
stipend  claimed  by  the  former ;  and  as  this  vras 
the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Henry's  genius  first 
broke  forth,  those  who  take  an  interest  in  his  life 
will  not  be  displeased  by  a  particular  account  of 
the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  dispute.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mmd,  that  the  church  of  Eni^and  was  at 
L9  
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tiuB  period  Ae  establkhed  chinch  of  Yirginu; 
and  by  an  act  of  Auembly,  paaaed  so  ^  back  as 
the  year  1696,  each  miniater  of  a  pariah  had  been 
provided  with  an  annual  stipend  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand poiuids  of  tobacco.  This  act  was  re-enacted, 
with  amendments,  in  1748,  and  in  this  form  had 
received  the  royal  assent  This  price  of  tobacco 
had  long  remained  stationary  at  two  pence  in  the 
pound,  or  sixteen  shillings  and  eight  pence  p«r 
hundred.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
the  clergy  had  the  right  to  demand,  and  were  in 
the  practice  of  receiving,  payment  to  their  stipend 
in  the  specific  tobacco;  unless  they  chose,  for  con- 
venience, to  commute  it  for  money  at  the  mar- 
ket price.  In  the  year  1765,  however,  the  crop 
of  tobacco  having  follen  short,  the  legislatore 
passed  «an  act  to  enable  the  inhabitanti  of  this 
colony  to  discharge  their  tobacco  debts  in  money 
for  the  present  year:"  by  the  provisions  of  which, 
**  all  pevBons,  from  whom  any  tobacco  was  due, 
were  authorized  to  pay  the  same  either  in  tobacco 
-or  in  money,  after  the  rate  of  tixteen  $hiUingt  and 
eight  pence  per  hundred,  at  the  option  of  the  debtor" 
This  act  was  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months 
and  no  longer,  and  did  not  contain  the  usual  clause 
of  suspension,  until  it  ehould  receive  the  royal  aasent. 
Whether  the  scarcity  of  tobacco  was  so  general 
and  so  notorious  as  to  render  this  act  a  measure 
of  obvious  humanity  and  necessity,  or  whether  the 
clergy  were  satisfied  by  its  generality,  nnoe  it  em- 
braced sherifis,  clerks,  attorneys,  and  all  other  to- 
bacco creditors,  as  well  as  themselves,  or  whether 
they  acquiesced  in  it  as  a  temporaiy  expedient, 
which  they  supposed  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  it 
is  certain,  that  no  objection  was  made  to  the  law 
at  that  time.  They  could  not,  indeed,  have  helped 
observing  the  benefits  which  the  rich  planters  de- 
rived from  the  act;  for  they  were  receiving  from 
fifty  to  sixty  shillings  per  hundred  for  their  tobae- 
co,  while  they  paid  off  their  debts,  due  in  that  ar- 
ticle, at  the  old  price  of  sixteen  shillings  and  eight 
pence.  Nothing,  however,  was  then  said  in  de- 
fence either  of  the  royal  prerogative  or  of  the 
rights  of  the  clergy,  but  the  law  was  permitted 
to  go  peaceably  through  its  ten  months'  operation. 
The  great  tobacco  planters  had  not  forgotten  the 
fruits  of  this  act,  when,  in  the  year  1758,  upon  a 
turntiie  that  another  short  crop  was  likely  to  occur, 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1775  were  re-enacted, 
and  the  new  law,  like  the  former,  contained  no 
suspending  clause.  The  crop,  as  had  been  anti- 
cipated, did  fall  short,  and  the  price  of  tobacco  rose 
immediately  from  sixteen  and  eight  pence  to  fifty 
shillings  per  hundred.  The  clergy  now  took  the 
alarm,  and  the  act  was  assailed  by  an  indignant, 
sarcastic,  and  vigorous  pamphlet,  entitled  The 
Two-Penny  Act,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John 
Camn,  the  rector  of  York  Hampton  parish,  and 
the  Episcopalian  commissary  for  the  colony.* 
He  was  answered  by  two  pamphlets,  written,  the 

•The  governor  of  Virginia  represented  the  king;  the 
coancil,  the  House  of  Lords;  and  the  Episcopalian  coni- 
missary  (a  member  of  the  coancil)  represented  the  spi- 
ritunl  part  of  that  house:  the  House  of  Burgesses  was, 
of  coarse,  the  Uoase  of  Commons. 


one  by  CoL  Richard  Bland,  and  the  other  by  CoL 
LandoQ  Carter,  in  both  w^ch  the  oommiasaiy  was 
very  roughly  handled.  He  replied,  in  a  still  se- 
verer pamphlet,  under  the  ludicroua  title  of  The 
Colonels  Dismounted.  Th0  Colonels  rejoined; 
and  this  war  of  pamphlets,  in  which,  with  aome 
sound  argument,  thm  tVas  a  great  deal  of  what 
Dryden  has  called  « the  hoiae-play  of  railleiy,"  was 
kept  up,  until  the  whole  colony,  which  had  at  first 
looked  on  for  amusement,  kindled  seriously  in  Uie 
contest  from  motives  of  interest  Such  was  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  discussion,  and  at 
length  so  strong  the  current  against  the  clergy, 
that  the  printers  foimd  it  expedient  to  shut  their 
presses  against  them  in  this  colony,  and  Mr. 
Camn  had  at  last  to  resort  to  Maryland  for  pabli- 
cation.  These  pamphlets  are  still  extant ;  and  it 
atfiXDM  impossible  to  deny,  at  this  day,  that  the 
clergy  had  much  the  best  of  the  argument  The 
king  in  his  council  took  up  the  subject,  denounced 
the  act  of  1758  as  a  usurpation,  and  declared  it 
utterly  null  and  void.  Thus  supported,  the  clergy 
resolved  to  bring  the  question  to  a  jndidal  test ; 
and  suits  were  accordingly  brought  by  them,  in  the 
various  county  courts  of  the  colony,  to  recover  their 
stipends  in  the  specific  tobacco.  They  selected  the 
county  of  Hanover  as  the  place  of  the  first  experi- 
ment ;  and  tMs  was  made  in  a  suit  instituted  by  the 
Rev.  James  Maury,  against  the  collector  of  that  coun- 
ty and  his  suretiesL  The  record  of  this  stiit  is  now 
before  me.  The  declaration  is  founded  on  the  act 
of  1748,  which  gives  the  tobacco ;  the  defendants 
pleaded  specially  the  act  of  1758,  which  authorizes 
the  commutation  into  money,  at  sixteen  and  eight 
pence ;  to  this  plea  the  plaintiff  demurred ;  assigit- 
ing  for  causes  of  demurrer,  first,  that  the  act  of 
1758,  not  having  received  the  royal  assent,  had 
not  the  force  of  a  law ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
king,  in  council,  had  declared  the  act  null  and 
void.  The  case  stood  for  argument  on  the  demur- 
rer to  the  November  term,  1763,  and  was  argued 
by  Mr.  Lyons  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  John  Lewis 
for  the  defendants ;  when  the  court,  very  much  to 
the  credit  of  their  candour  and  firmness,  breasted 
the  popular  current  by  sustaining  the  demuzrer. 
Thus  for,  the  clergy  sailed  before  the  wind,  and 
concluded,  with  good  reason,  that  their  triumph 
was  complete:  for  the  act  of  1758  having  been 
declared  void  by  the  judgment  on  the  demurrer, 
that  of  1748  was  left  in  frill  force,  and  became,  in 
law,  the  only  standard  for  the  finding  of  the  jury. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  this, 
that  he  retired  from  the  cause ;  informing  his  cli- 
ents that  it  had  been,  in  effect,  decided  against 
them,  and  that  there  remained  nothing  more  for  him 
to  do.  In  this  desperate  situation,  they  applied  to 
Patrick  Henry,  and  he  undertook  to  argue  it  for 
them  before  a  juiy,  at  the  ensuing  term.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  first  day  of  the  following  Decem- 
ber, he  attended  the  court  and,  on  his  arrival, 
found  in  the  courtpyard  such  a  concourse  as  would 
have  appalled  any  other  man  in  his  situation* 
They  were  not  the  people  of  the  county  merely 
who  were  there,  but  visiters  from  all  the  countiee, 
to  a  considerable  distance  around.    The  decision 
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upon  the  demorrer  had  produced  a  Solent  &r- 
meot  among  the  people,  and  eqaal  exultation  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy ;  who  attMided  the  court  in 
a  large  body,  either  to  look  down  opposition,  or  to 
enjoy  the  final  triumph  of  this  hard-fought  con. 
test,  which  they  now  considered  aa  perfectly  ae- 
curc.  Among  many'other  clergymen,  who  at- 
tended on  this  occasion,  came  the  Keverend  Pat- 
rick Henry,  who  was  the  plaintiff  in  another  cause 
of  the  same  nature,  then  depending  in  court. 
When  Mr.  Henry  saw  his  uncle  approach,  he 
walked  up  to  his  carriage,  aocompanied  by  CoL 
Meredith,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  seeing  him 
there.  «  Why  sol**  inquired  the  uncle.  «Be- 
caofle,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Henry, «  you  know  thai  I  have 
never  yet  spoken  in  pubhc,  imd  I  &ar  that  I  shall 
be  too  much  ovcrawf^  by  your  presence,  to  be  able 
to  do  my  duty  to  my  clients ;  besides,  air,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  say  some  hard  thmgi  of  the  clergy, 
and  I  am  very  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  your  leel- 
mgs."  His  undo  reproved  him  for  having  en- 
gaged in  the  cause ;  which  Mr.  Heniy  excused, 
by  saying,  that  the  clergy  had  not  thought  him 
worthy  of  being  retained  on  their  side,  and  he 
knew  of  no  moral  principle  by  which  he  was 
bound  to  refuse  a  fee  from  their  adversaries ;  be- 
sides, he  confessed,  that  in  this  controversy,  both 
his  heart  and  judgment,  as  well  as  his  professional 
doty,  were  on  the  side  of  the  people :  he  then  re* 
quested  that  his  uncle  would  do  him  the  favour  to 
leave  the  ground.  «  Why,  Patrick,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  good-natured  smilo,  «as  to 
your  saying  hard  things  of  the  clergy,  I  advise  you 
to  let  that  alone :  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
do  yourself  more  harm  than  you  will  them ;  and 
as  to  my  leaving  the  ground,  I  fear,  my  boy,  that 
my  presence  could  neither  do  you  harm  nor  good 
in  such  a  cause.  However,  since  you  seem  to 
think  otherwise,  and  desire  it  of  me  so  earnestly, 
you  shall  be  gratified."  Wheretipon,  he  entered 
his  carriage  again,  and  returned  home. 

i^n  afier  the  opeiung  of  the  court,  the  cause 
was  called.  It  stood  on  a  writ  of  inquliy  of  da^ 
mages,  no  plea  having  been  entered  by  the  defend- 
ants since  the  judgment  on  the  demurrer.  The 
array  before  Mr.  Henry's  eyes  was  now  most 
fcarfuL  On  the  bench  sat  more  than  twenty  cler- 
gymen, the  most  learned  men  in  the  colony,  and 
the  most  capable,  as  well  as  the  severest,  critics 
before  whom  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  made 
his  debut.  The  courthouse  was  crowded  with  an 
overwhelming  multitude,  and  surrounded  with  an 
immense  and  anxious  throng,  who,  not  finding 
room  to  enter,  were  endeavouring  to  listen  with- 
out, m  the  deepest  attention.  But  there  was 
something  still  more  awfully  disconcerting  than  all 
tbis ;  for  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  magistrate  sat 
no  other  person  than  his  own  fether.  Mr.  Lyons 
opened  the  cause  very  briefly :  in  the  way  of  ar- 
gument he  did  nothing  more  than  explain  to  the 
jury,  that  the  decision  upon  the  demurrer  had  put 
the  act  of  1758  entirely  out  of  the  way,  and  left  the 
law  of  1748  as  the  only  standard  of  their  damages ; 
he  then  concluded  with  a  highly-wrought  eulo- 
giiim  on  the  benevolence  of  the  clergy.    And  now 


came  on  the  first  trial  of  Patrick  Henry's  strength. 
No  one  had  ever  heard  him  qpeak,  and  curiosity 
was  on  tiptoe.  He  rose  very  awkwardly,  and  fej- 
tdred  mudi  in  his  exordiunL  The  people  hung  their 
heads  at  so  unprominng  a  commencement;  the 
clergy  were  observed  to  exchange  sly  looks  with 
each  other ;  and  his  hther  is  described  as  having 
almost  sunk  with  confusion  from  his  seat.  But 
these  feelings  were  of  short  duration,  and  soon  gave 
.place  to  others,  of  a  very  different  character.  For 
now  were  those  wonderful  faculties  which  he  pos- 
sesrtd,  for  the  first  time,  developed ;  and  now  was 
first  witnessed  that  mysterious  and  almost  super- 
natural transformation  of  appearance,  which  the 
fire  of  his  own  eloquence  never  failed  to  work  in 
him.  For  as  his  mind  rolled  along,  and  began  to 
glow  fix>m  its  own  pction,  all  the  exuvi<E  of  the 
clown  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spontaneously. 
His  attitude,  by  degrees,  became  erect  and  lofty. 
The  spirit  of  his  genius  awakened  all  his  features. 
His  countenance  shone  vnth  a  nobleness  and  gran- 
deur which  it  had  never  before  exhibited.  There 
was  a  fightning  in  his  eyes  which  seemed  to  rive 
the  spectator.  His  action  became  graceful,  bold, 
and  conmianding;  and  in  the  tones  oi  his  voice, 
but  more  especially  in  his  emphasis,  there  was  a 
peculiar  charm,  a  magic,''  of  which  any  one  who 
ever  heard  him  will  speak  as  soon  as  he  is  named, 
but  of  which  no  one  can  give  any  adequate  de- 
seription.  They  can  only  say  that  it  struck  upon 
the  ear  and  upon  the  heart,  in  a  manner  which 
language  cannot  telL  Add  to  all  these,  his  won- 
der-working fancy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology 
in  which  he  clothed  its  images ;  for  he  painted  to 
the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petrified  it  In 
the  langruage  of  those  who  heard  him  on  this  oc- 
casion, "  he  made  their  blood  run  cold,  and  their 
hair  to  rise  on  end." 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  ever 
heard  this  most  extraordinary  man,  to  believe  the 
whole  account  of  this  transaction,  which  is  given 
by  his  surviving  hearers,  and  from  their  account 
the  courthouse  of  Hanover  county  must  have  ex- 
hibited, on  this  occasion,  a  scene  as  picturesque 
as  has  been  ever  witnessed  in  real  life.  They  say 
that  the  people,  whose  countenance  had  fallen  as  he 
arose,  haid  heard  but  a  very  few  sentences  before  they 
began  to  look  up ;  then  to  look  at  each  other  with 
surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses;  then,  attracted  by  some  strong  gesture, 
struck  by  some  majestic  attitude,  fescinated  by  the 
spell  of  his  eye,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the 
varied  and  commanding  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, they  could  look  away  no  more.  In  less 
than  twenty  minutes,  they  might  be  seen  in  every 
part  of  the  house,  on  every  bench,  in  every  win- 
dow, stooping  forward  firom  their  stands,  in  death- 
like silence;  their  features  fixed  in  amazement 
and  awe;  all  their  senses  listening  and  riveted 
upon  the  speaker,  ss  if  to  catch  the  last  strain  of 
some  heavenly  visitant  The  mockery  of  the  cler- 
gy was  soon  turned  into  alarm:  their  triumph 
into  confusion  and  despair ;  and  at  one  burst  of 
his  rapid  and  overwhelming  invective,  they  fled 
fit>m  the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror.    As 
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for  the  father,  snch  was  his  suiprise,  such  his 
amazement,  such  his  rapture,  that,  forgetting 
where  he  was,  and  the  character  which  he  was 
filling,  tears  of  ecstasy  streamed  down  his  cheeks, 
without  the  power  or  inclination  to  repress  them. 
The  jury  sfeem  to  ha^e  been  so  completely  bewil- 
dered, that  they  lost  sight,  not  only  of  the  act  of 
1 748,  but  that  of  1758,  also ;  for  thoughtless  eren  of 
the  admitted  right  of  the  plaintifi|  they  had  scarce- 
ly left  the  bar,  when  they  returned  with  a  verdict 
of  one  penny  damaget,  A  motion  was  made  for 
a  new  trial;  but  the  court,  too,  had  now  lost  the 
equipoise  of  their  judgment,  and  overruled  the 
motion  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  verdict  and 
judgment  overruling  the  motion,  were  followed  by 
redoubled  acclamations,  firom  within  and  fit>m 
without  the  house.  The  people,  who  had  with 
difficulty  kept  their  hands  off  their  champion,  fi-om 
the  moment  of  closing  his  harangue,  no  sooner 
saw  the  fate  of  the  cause  finally  sealed,  than  they 
seized  him  at  the  bar,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  ex- 
ertions, and  the  continued  cry  of  «  order"  from  the 
sherifEi  and  the  court,  they  bore  him  out  of  the 
courthouse,  and  raising  him  on  their  shoulders, 
carried  him  about  the  yard,  in  a  kind  of  elec- 
tioneering triumph. 

0  !  what  a  scene  was  this  for  a  father's  heart! 
so  sudden ;  so  unlooked  for ;  so  delightfully  over- 
whelming !  At  the  time,  he  was  not  able  to  give 
utterance  to  any  sentiment;  but,  a  few  days  after, 
when  speaking  of  it  to  Mr.  Winston,  he  said, 
with  the  most  engaging  modesty,  and  with  a  tre- 
mour  of  voice,  which  showed  how  much  more  he 
felt  than  he  expressed,  <«  Patrick  spoke  in  this 
cause  near  an  hour !  and  in  a  manner  that  sur- 
prised me !  and  showed  himself  well-informed  on 
a  subject,  of  which  I  did  not  think  he  had  any 
knowledge !" 

1  have  tried  much  to  procure  a  sketch  of  this  cele- 
brated speech.  But  those  of  Mr.  Henry's  hearen 
who  survive,  seem  to  have  been  bereft  of  their 
senses.  They  can  only  tell  you,  in  general,  that 
they  were  taken  captive ;  and  so  delighted  with 
their  captivity,  that  they  followed  implicitly  whith- 
ersoever he  led  them ;  that,  at  his  bidding,  their 
tears  flowed  fi'om  pity,  and  their  cheeks  flushed 
with  indignation :  that  when  it  was  over,  they  felt 
as  if  they  had  just  awaked  from  some  ecstatic 
dream,  of  which  they  were  unable  to  recall  or  con- 
nect the  particulars.  It  was  such  a  speech  as 
they  believe  had  never  before  feUen  fit»m  the 
lips  of  man ;  and  to  this  day,  the  old  people  of 
that  county  cannot  conceive  that  a  higher  compli- 
memt  can  be  paid  to  a  speaker,  than  to  say  of  him, 
in  their  own  homely  phrase : — «  He  w  aknoU  equal 
to  Patrick,  when  hepUad  againtt  the  pwrmne!* 


MONTICELLO. 
raox  A  xcLooT  on  adams  ard  javfUsuM. 

Ths  mansion  house  at  Montioello  wasbdltand 
furnished  in  the  days  of  his  prosperitj.  In  its  di- 
mensions, its  ardutectaie,  its  arrangenMnta  and 


ornaments,  it  is  such  a  one  as  became  the  diarao- 
ter  and  fortune  of  the  man.  It  stands  upon  an 
elliptic  plain,  formed  by  cutting  down  the  apex  of 
a  mountain ;  and,  on  tiie  west,  stretching  away  to 
the  north  and  the  south,  it  commands  a  view  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
brings  under  the  eye  one  of  the  boldest  and  moat 
beautiful  horizons  in  the  world :  while  on  the  eaat, 
it  presents  an  extent  of  prospect  bounded  only  bj 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  in  which  nature 
seems  to  sleep  in  eternal  repose,  as  if  to  form  one 
of  her  finest  conliasts  with  the  rude  and  rolling 
grandeur  on  the  west . . . 

Approaching  the  house  on  the  east,  the  vistler 
instinctively  paused,  to  cast  around  one  thrilling 
glance  at  this  magnificent  panorama:  and  then 
passed  to  the  vestibule,  where,  if  he  had  not  been 
previously  informed,  he  would  immediately  per- 
ceive that  he  was  entering  the  house  of  no  com- 
mon man.  In  the  spacious  and  lofty  hall  which 
opens  before  him,  he  marks  no  tawdry  and  un- 
meaning ornaments :  but  before,  on  the  right,  on 
the  left,  all  around,  the  eye  is  struck  and  gratified 
with  objects  of  science  and  taste,  so  classed  and 
arranged  as  to  produce  their  finest  eflbcL  On  one 
side,  specimens  of  sculpture  set  out,  in  such  order, 
as  to  exhibit  at  a  coup  dPeril,  the  historical  pro- 
gress of  that  art ;  from  the  first  rude  atterapU  of 
the  aborigines  of  our  country,  up  to  that  exquisite 
and  finished  bust  of  the  great  patriot  himsdf,  from 
the  masterhand  of  Caraoct  On  the  other  side,  the 
visiter  sees  displayed  a  vast  collection  of  specimens 
of  Indian  art,  their  paintings,  weapons,  ornaments, 
and  manufactures;  on  another,  an  array  of  the 
fossil  productions  of  our  country,  mineral  and  ani- 
mal ;  the  pcdiahed  remains  of  those  colossal  mon- 
sters that  once  trod  our  forests,  and  are  no  more; 
and  a  variegated  display  of  the  branching  honours 
of  those  «  monarchs  of  the  waste,"  diat  still  peo- 
ple the  wilds  of  the  American  continent 

From  this  hall  he  was  ushered  mto  a  noble  sa^ 
loon,  from  which  the  glorious  landscape  of  the 
west  again  bursts  upon  his  view;  and  whidi, 
within,  is  hung  thick  around  with  die  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil — historical  paintings  of  the 
most  striking  subjects  from  all  oountiiea,  and  all 
ages ;  the  portraits  of  distinguished  men  and  pa- 
triots, both  of  Europe  and  America,  and  medal- 
lions and  engravings  in  endless  proluflon. 

While  the  visiter  was  yet  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  these  treasures  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
be  was  startled  by  the  approach  of  a  strong  and 
sprightly  step,  and  taming  with  instinctive  reve- 
rence to  the  door  of  entrance,  be  was  met  hj  the 
tall,  and  animated,  and  stately  figure  of  the  patriot 
himself— his  countenance  beaming  with  intelligenoe 
and  benignitf ,  and  his  outstretched  hand,  with  iu 
atrong  and  cordial  pressure,  confirming  the  ooui^ 
teous  welcome  of  his  lips.  And  then  came  that 
charm  of  manner  and  oonveiaation  that  passes  all 
description — so  cheerful— so  unassuming— -ao  free, 
and  easy*  and  fi«nk,  and  kind,  and  gay — thst  even 
the  young,  and  overawed,  and  embarrassed  vinter 
at  once  foigot  his  fean,  and  felt  himself  bj  the 
side  of  an  old  and  femiliar  fiiand. 
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Ths  late  Mr.  lasdoe  Stoyy,  in  dedicating  to 
JosiAH  QuiHCT  his  MiscellaneouuB  Writings, 
lemarke  "  that  few  peisone  haye  ad^oired  so 
just  a  distinction  for  unspotted  integrity,  fear- 
less jastice,  consistent  principles,  high  telents, 
and  extensive  literature,"  and  that "  still  fewer 
poflsees  the  merit  of  having  justified  the  pub- 
lic confidence  by  the  singleness  of  heart  and 
purpose  with  which  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  best  interests  of  society.'*  Every- 
body who  is  acquainted  with  the  venerable 
statesman  and  scholar  will  acknowledge  that 
this  praise  is  deserved. 

Joaiah  Quinoy,  the  third  of  these  names,  is 
of  the  fifth  generation  from  Edmund  Quincy, 
who  came  from  England  with  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton  in  1633;  and  is  the  son  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  the  associate  of  Otis  and  Warren, 
whose  premature  death  was  one  of  the  sever- 
est losses  sustained  by  the  country  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution.  **  May  the  spirit 
of  liberty  rest  upon  him,"  the  dying  patriot 
wrote  in  his  will,  and  left  him  as  a  specific 
legacy  the  works  of  Tacitus  and  Cato,  Syd- 
ney, Bacon  and  Locke. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1780,  and  in  1604  commenced  his  public  life 
as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  senate. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he 
continued  until  March,  1813,  when  he  de- 
clined further  service  in  that  body.  He  how- 
ever accepted  a  seat  in  the  legielatare  of  the 
state,  and  was  a  senator  from  1813  to  1820, 
and  from  the  last  year  to  1822  a  member  of 
the  lower  house,  of  which  he  waa  twice 
chosen  speaker.  In  1823  he  beoame  Judge  of 
the  municipal  court  of  Boston,  and  was  mayor 
of  that  city  from  1823  to  1828,  when  he  de- 
clined being  again  a  candidate  for  the  office. 
From  1829  to  1845  he  was  piesident  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  was  socceeded,  upon 
his  Designation,  in  the  last  year,  by  Edward 
EveretL 

Mr.  Quincy  is  an  '*  old  federalist,"  a  term 
which  is  commonly  given  as  a  reproach,  and 
received,  where  it  is  meritod,  as  an  honoQT* 


The  poiod  in  which  he  was  in  Congress  was 
one  of  extraordhoary  interest,  when  party  spirit 
ran  high,  and  decision,  boldness  and  energy 
were  indispensable  qualities  for  politicians  of 
either  side.  He  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  sustained  himself  on  all  occasions  with 
manly  independence,  sound  argument,  and 
fervid  deelamation.  One  of  his  most  effec- 
tive speeches  wnM  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  November,  1808,  on  a  resolution 
to  resist  the  edicts  of  Great  Britain  and 
France;  but  this  is  less  celebrated  than  his 
speech  in  1811  on  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Louisiana.  If  this  bill  passes,  he  said, 
^«the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dis- 
solved ;  the  states  which  compose  it  are  free 
firom.  their  moral  obligations,  and  it  will  be 
the  right  of  all  and  the  duty  of  some  to  pre- 
pare definitely  for  a  separation,  peaceably  if  we 
earij  forcibly  if  we  miM/."  Before  such  an 
act,  he  thought,  the  bands  of  the  constita- 
tion  were  no  more  than  flax  before  the  fire, 
or  stubble  before  the  whirlwind.  The  tree 
has  since  then  become  dry^  yet  the  Union  is 
not  dissolved. 

War,  right  or  wrong,  always  commands 
the  sufirages  of  the  rabble,  for  to  them,  as 
surely  as  to  carrion  birds,  it  furnishes  occupa- 
tion and  subsistence.  Mr.  Quincy  rarely  re- 
feired  to  himself,  but  in  his  speech  on  the 
army  bill,  in  1813,  alluding  to  l^e  charges  of 
vulgar  calumny  by  which  the  imaginations  of 
most  men  are  affected,  he  said,  ^'  It  is  not  for 
a  man  whose  ancestora  have  been  planted  in 
this  country  for  almost  two  centuries ....  who 
is  conscious  of  being  rooted  in  the  soil  as 
deeply  and  as  exclusively  as  the  oak  which 
shoots  among  its  rocks  ....  to  hesitate  or 
swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  his  country's  true 
interests,  beoause  of  the  yelpings,  the  bowl- 
ings and  the  snarlings  of  that  hungry  pack 
which  corrupt  men  keep  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  pay,  wi&  the  view  of  hunting  down 
every  man  who  dare  develope  their  purposes, 
a  pack  composed  of  seme  native  curs,  but  for 
the  most  part  of  honnds  and  spaniels  of  very 
it  iaipoitatioilt  whose  backs  are  seared 
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with  the  lash  and  whose  necks  are  sore  with 
the  collars  of  their  former  masters.'*  In  and 
out  of  Congrress  he  was  faithful  to  what  he 
deemed  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  and 
laboured  zealously  to  bring  men  and  measures 
to  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Quincy  has  published  between  thirty 
and  forty  speeches,  orations,  addresses,  and 
miscellaneous  tracts;  the  Life  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  junior,  (his  father,)  in  one  octavo 
Tolume ;  the  Life  of  James  Grahame,  the 
historian,  (in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections) ;  and  The  History  of  Harvard 
University,  in  two  large  octavo  volumes, 
which  appeared  in  1840.  In  the  History  of 
Harvard  University,  the  progress  of  that  dis- 


tinguished seat  of  learning,  which  has  had 
80  great  and  beneficent  an  influence  upon  the 
character  and  condition  of  this  nation,  is 
traced  with  minuteness  and  fidelity  through 
the  two  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  its 
formation.  His  style  is  perspicuous  and  ele- 
gant, and  the  narrative  animated,  generally 
well  proportioned,  and  interesting.  It  is  a 
work  of  much  ability  and  labour,  which  may 
be  regarded,  for  the  amount  of  biographical 
information  it  contains,  and  its  numerous  judi- 
cious sketches  of  character,  as  a  Gallery  of 
New  England's  Worthies.  Since  resigning 
the  presidency  of  the  university  Mr.  Quincy 
has  lived  in  retirement  at  his  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston. 


THE  INVASION  OF  CANADA. 

WnoU  A  8PSBCH  ON  TBM  AUfT  BOl* 

WflEir  I  contemplate  the  character  and  conse- 
quences of  ttus  invasion  of  Canada,  when  I  re- 
flect upon  its  criminality,  and  its  danger  to  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  this  once  happy  country,  I 
thank  the  great  Author  and  source  of  all  virtue, 
that  through  his  grace,  that  section  of  country  in 
which  I  have  the  happiness  to  reside,  is  in  eo 
great  a  degree  free  fi-om  the  iniquity  of  this  trans- 
gression. I  speak  it  with  pride,  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion have  done  what  they  could,  to  vindicate  thcm- 
hrI  ves  and  their  children  from  the  burden  of  this  sin. 
That  whole  section  has  risen,  almost  as  one  man, 
fir  the  purpose  of  driving  from  power  by  one  great 
cDnslitutional  effort  the  guilty  authors  of  this  war. 
If  they  have  failed,  it  has  been,  not  through  the 
want  of  will  or  of  exertion,  but  in  consequence 
of  tlie  weakness  of  their  political  power.  When 
in  the  usual  course  of  divide  providence,  who 
punishes  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  his  de- 
stroying angel  shall,  on  this  account,  pass  over 
this  country ;  and  sooner  or  later,  pass  it  will ;  I 
may  he  permitted  to  hope  that  over  New  England 
hli9  hand  will  be  stayed.  Our  souls  are  not 
steeped  in  the  blood  which  has  been  shed  in  this 
war.  The  spirits  of  the  unhappy  men  who  have 
been  sent  to  an  untimely  audit  have  borne  to  the 
bar  of  Divine  justice  no  accusations  against  us. 


AN  EMBARGO  LIBERTY. 

FSOM  JL  SnSSCH  ox  FOBBOir  XXLATIOR8. 

Air  embargo  liberty  was  never  cradled  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Our  liberty  was  not  so  much  a  moun- 
tain, as  a  sea-nymph.  She  was  free  as  air.  She 
could  swim,  or  she  could  run.  The  ocean  was 
her  cradle.  Our  fathers  met  her  as  she  came,  like 
the  goddess  of  beauty,  from  the  waves.    They 


caught  her  as  she  was  sporting  on  the  beach. 
They  courted  her  whilst  she  was  spreading  her 
nets  upon  the  rocks.  But  an  embargo  liberty ;  a 
hand-cofibd  liberty ;  a  liberty  in  fetters ;  a  liberty 
traversing  between  the  four  sides  of  a  prison  and 
beating  her  head  against  the  walls,  is  none  of  our 
offspring.  We  abjure  the  monster.  Its  parent- 
age is  all  inland. 


THE  FOUNDERS  OF  HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 

FBOM  THB  mSTOBT  GW  HAEVAKD  UKIVEII8ITT. 

Wbsit  we  revert  to  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  foundations  of  Harvsid  Col- 
lege were  laid,  we  seem  to  read  not  so  much  the 
history  of  real  events  as  the  legends  of  the  heroic 
age  and  the  fictions  of  romance.  The  founders 
of  Massachusetts  left  their  native  land,  and  crossed 
unknown  seas  to  desert  wildemeeses,  bringing 
with  them  their  household  loves  and  domestic 
hopes,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences.  To  place  the  protection  of  that  right 
on  the  basis  of  sound  human  learning  and  friithful 
intellectual  research,  they  first  bade  to  rise  the 
sanctuaries  of  religion,  and,  close  by  their  sacred 
altars,  this  temple  of  science ;  thus  establishing 
here,  in  the  language  of  the  master  genius  of 
their  age,  **  a  secure  harbour  for  letters,  which,  as 
ships,  paas  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and 
make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of  the  wisdom, 
the  illumination,  and  inventions  the  one  of  the 
other."  What  scene  more  sublime,  what  more 
glorious  1  What  can  the  mind  conceive,  indicat- 
ing firmer  purpose,  wiser  forecast,  purer  intent, 
bolder  daring  1  They  lived  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  us,  for  their  posterity!  They  erected  in- 
stitutions, not  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
passing  day,  but  for  the  safety,  glory,  and  hope  of 
their  own  and  all  fiiture  time. 
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[Bora  m%   Sled  1141.] 


This  illustrious  person,  thoagh  chiefly  dis* 
tinguished  as  an  artist,  entitled  himself  to  an 
enviable  and  enduring  reputation  by  various 
works  in  literature,  which,  particularly  those 
executed  in  his  mature  years,  have  much  of 
the  character  and  excellence  of  his  pictures. 

Some  specimens  of  his  poems,  which  are 
chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  his  other 
art,  may  be  found  in  The  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America,  in  which  volume  are  also  con- 
tained more  particulars  than  will  here  be 
given  of  his  life. 

WASHuroTON  Allstor  was  bom  in  George- 
town, South  Carolina,  on  the  fiflh  of  Novem- 
ber, 1779.  His  fiumily  is  respectable,  and 
several  members  of  it  have  been  distinguished 
in  the  public  service.  When  he  was  seven 
years  old  he  was  removed  to  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  continued  at  school  until 
1796,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Harvard 
College.  At  Newport  he  became  acquainted 
with  Malbone,  whose  beautiful  miniatures 
were  then  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and 
was  smitten  with  the  love  of  art,  so  that  meet- 
ing him  again  in  Boston,  during  his  freshman 
year  in  college,  be  determined  to  adopt  his 
profession.  Under  the  casual  direction  of 
Malbone  he  devoted  as  much  time  to  painting 
as  he  could  borrow  from  his  other  pursuits, 
until  he  graduated,  when  he  sold  his  paternal 
estate  for  the  purpose  of  studying  in  Europe, 
and  sailed  for  London.  West  was  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  received 
his  young  countryman  very  kindly.  In  a  few 
months  he  became  an  exhibitor,  and  sold  one  of 
his  pictures.  In  1804  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
studied  in  the  Louvre  and  Luxembourg;  and 
proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  four 
years  with  Coleridge  and  our  own  Irving  for 
companions,  and  Thorwaldsen  for  a  fellow 
student.  At  Rome,  on  account  of  his  fine 
colouring,  they  called  him  the  American  Ti- 
tian. 

In  1809  AUston  returned  to  Boston,  where 
he  Tcmained  nearly  three  years,  marrying  in 
this  period  a  sister  of  Dr.  Channing ;  and  in 


1811  he  went  again  to  England.  One  of  his 
first  works  after  his  arrival  was  the  great  pic- 
ture of  The  Dead  Man  Revived  by  Elijah's 
Bones,  which  obtsined  a  prize  of  two  hun- 
dred guineas  from  the  British  Institution, 
and  is  now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy. 
While  it  was  in  progress  he  was  seized  with 
a  dangerous  illness,  and  retired  from  London 
to  Clifiton,  a  rural  town,  where  on  his  re- 
covery he  painted  portraits  of  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  some  others.  When  he  went 
back  to  the  city  his  wife  died,  suddenly,  and 
^Meft  me,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
'^  nothing  but  my  art ;  and  this  seemed  to  me 
as  nothing.*'  His  intellect  was  for  a  while 
deranged,  but  the  assiduities  of  friends,  and 
his  own  will  triumphed,  and  when  his  mind 
had  recovered  its  tone  he  painted  The  Mother 
and  Child,  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
MacMurtrie  of  Philadelphia;  Jacob's  Dream, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont; 
Uriel  in  the  Sun,  which  wa^  purchased  by 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford ;  and  some  other  pic- 
tures. 

In  1818  be  came  back  a  second  time  to  Bos- 
ton, and  he  resided  all  the  rest  of  his  life  near 
that  city.  He  was  married  to  a  sister  of 
Richard  H.  Dana,  a  man  of  kindred  genius, 
and  had  many  warm  friends,  some  of  whom 
could  have  left  him  nothing  to  desire  of  sym- 
pathy or  appreciation.  Among  the  pictures 
which  he  painted  are  Rosalie  Listening  to  Mu- 
sic, Ursulina,  and  The  Spanish  Maid,  which 
he  illustrated  with  beautiful  and  exquisitely 
finished  poems;  and  Miriam  Singing  her 
Song  of  Triumph,  Jeremiah  Dictating  to  the 
Scribe  his  Prophecy  of  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
The  Angel  Liberating  Peter  from  Prison,  and 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica.  In  1814  he  had  com- 
menced a  large  picture,  Belshazzar's  Feast, 
which  it  was  thought  would  be  his  master- 
piece ;  but  though  he  continued  to  work  upon 
it  at  times  for  nearly  thirty  years,  it  was  never 
finished.  Of  his  genius  as  a  painter  I  am 
not  competent  to  write.    As  he  himself  said 
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of  Monaldi,  doubtless  **  he  differed  from  his 
contemporaries  no  less  in  kind  than  degree. 
If  he  held  any  thing  in  common  with  others,  it 
was  with  those  of  ages  past,  with  the  mighty 
dead  of  the  fifteenth  centni^,  from  whom  he 
had  learned  the  language  of  his  art ;  but  his 
thoughts  and  their  turn  of  expression  were  his 
own."  I  may  say  with  confidence  that  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  best  critics  of  this  age  that 
he  left  no  equal,  in  his  department  of  art,  in 
the  world. 

While  in  London,  in  1813,  Allston  pub- 
lished a  small  Tolume  entitled  The  Sylph's  of 
the  Seasons  and  other  Poems,  and  when  Mr. 
Dana  projected  The  Idle  Man,  in  1830,  he 
wrote  for  that  work  his  romance  of  Monaldi. 
But  The  Idle  Man,  for  some  reason,  was 
discontinued,  and  Allston^s  manuscript  was 
laid  aside  for  more  thah  twenty  years.  It 
was  finally  published,  in-a  single  Tolume,  in 
1841. 

The  fame  of  Allston^s  writings  has  been  so 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  paintings  that  they  are 
comparatively  unknown.*  All  the  specimens 
that  I  have  seen  of  his  prose  indicate  a  re- 
markable command  of  language,  great  descrip- 
tive powers,  and  rare  philosophical  as  well  as 
imaginative  talent.  Monaldi  is  his  principal 
and  indeed  only  acknowledged  performance 
of  any  length.  It  is  a  tale  of  Italian  life  writ- 
ten with  the  vigour  and  method  of  a  practised 
romancist  The  mind  of  the  tru.e  artist  ap- 
pears in  several  discussions,  which  are  very 
naturally  introduced,  on  the  merits  of  the  old 
masters ;  and  it  is  no  less  evident  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hero,  who  is  a  painter,  as  well  as 
in  many  very  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery. 
Some  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  land- 
scape are  given  as  they  could  have  been  only 
by  one  fiimiliar  with  the  practice  of  art  The 
style  of  Monaldi  is  remarkably  concise  and 
unaflfected,  frequently  rising  into  eloquence 
and  never  becoming  tame.  Its  particular 
merits  as  a  story  consist  in  the  masterly  anal- 
ysis of  human  passion,  the  lovely  unfolding 
of  female  character,  and  the  dramatic  manage- 
ment of  events.    There  is  great  metaphysical 


*  Any  elaborate  criticinn  upon  them  will  loon  be  su- 
perseded by  the  publication  of  his  life,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  preparation  by  bis  brother  in  law,  Dana.  The 
long  and  intimate  asiociation  of  the  poet  with  the  artist, 
and  his  fine  insight  as  a  critic,  will  enable  him  to  an»- 
lyse  Allston's  qualifications  as  an  author  with  skill  and 
authority. 


truth  in  the  development  of  love  and  jeal- 
ousy, which  is  its  chief  purpose.  Indeed  if 
Allston  had  neicer  painted  Prophets,  these 
written  pictures  would  have  established  his 
fiime  as  a^  author,  "nie  work  shows  how 
capable«he  was  of  achieving  a  wide  and  per- 
manenl  literary  reputation,  and  forms  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  our  ro- 
mant»B  fiction* 

•  His  other  prose  writings  are  chiefly  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  arts,  and  are  finished 
iMt  the  same  care  as  his  paintings. 

Mr.  Allston  lived  in  retirement  at  Cam- 
bridgeport,  occasionally  going  into  the  city, 
but  not  often.  His  health  was  feeble,  for 
many  years,  but  he  was  never  idle.  He  spoke 
to  me  once  of  Dunlap*s  declaration,  in  his 
History  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  that  he  was 
indolent  '*  I  am  famous  among  my  acquaint- 
ances," he  said,  **  for  industry :  I  paint  every 
day :  and  never  pass  an  hour  without  accom- 
plishing something.**  At  sixty  he  had  as 
many  pictures  in  contemplation  as  the  most 
ambitious  artist  of  thirty.  An  ordinary  life- 
time would  not  have  sufficed  to  finish  those 
he  had  sketched  upon  canvas.  He  read  mocb, 
and  delighted  all  who  saw  him  with  his  elo- 
quent conversation.  Not  long  before  his  death 
I  dined  with  him,  and  was  astonished  when  a 
companion  intimated  that  it  was  after  mid- 
night. We  had  listened  six  or  seven  hours 
without  a  thought  of  the  lapse  of  time.  His 
manners  were  gentle  and  dignified.  His  dress 
was  simple  and  old  fashioned :  a  blue  coat 
with  plain  bright  buttons,  a  buff  vest,  and 
drab  pantaloons.  His  fiice  was  thin,  and  se- 
rious, with  remarkably  expressive  eyes ;  his 
hair,  fine,  long  and  silvery  white,  fell  grace- 
fully upon  his  shoulders ;  and  his  voice  was 
soft,  earnest  and  musical. 

The  evening  of  the  ninth  of  June,  1843,  he 
passed  cheerfiilly  with  his  friends.  At  about 
eleven  o'clock  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head 
of  a  young  relative,  begged  her  to  live  as  near 
perfection  as  she  could,  and  blessed  her  fer- 
vently. He  then  retired  into  his  painting 
room,  where  he  was  found  a  little  while  after- 
ward, seated  before  one  of  his  pictares,  dead. 
He  was  buried  by  torchlight,  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  who  had  gathered  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  to  the  great  genius  whose 
works  had  added  so  much  to  the  national 
glory. 
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C0N8CIENCB  AND  THE  WILL. 

fBOK  MORALDL 

HxTiirv  exynmed  «  wish  to  see  die  cuiioeifies 
of  the  plsoe,  the  good  prior  the' next  moming  of- 
fered his  services  as  my  cicerone^  As  I  followed 
him  to  the  chapel,  he  pliaerved,  that  his  convent 
had  little  to  gntii^  the  taste  of* an  oi^Mrf  tra- 
veller ;  «  but  if  yon  are  a  eomMmmtt"  he  added, 
«  you  will  find  few  places  better  worth  vintiiig.  I 
perceive  you  think  the  picture  opposite  hardly 
bean  me  oat  in  this  aaieitiom  I  agree  with  yoo. 
It  is  certainly  very  insipid,  and  the  mass  of  oar 
collection  is  little  better ;  but  we  have  one  that  ra- 
deems  them  all-— one  picture  worth  twenty  oea^ 
mon  galleries."  As  he  said  this,  we  stopped  be- 
fore a  crucifixion  by  Lanfianeo.  Next  to  hii 
great  work  at  St.  Azidrsa  della  Valle,  it  vras  the 
best  I  had  seen  of  that  master.  Though  eccentric 
and  somewhat  capridoos,  it  was  yet  full  of  power* 
iul  expression,  and  ma^ed  by  a  vigour  of  execu- 
tion that  made  every  thing  around  it  look  hke 
washed  drawings.  «  Tea,"  said  I,  supposing  this 
the  picture  alluded  to^  «  and  I  can  now  agree  with 
you,  His  worth  a  thousand  of  the  flimsy  pradue- 
tions  of  the  kst  age."     <<True,"  answered  the 

prior;  <«but  I  did  not  allude" Here  he 

was  called  out  on  business  of  the  convent 

Afier  waiting  some  time  for  my  conductor's  re- 
tom,  and  finding  little  worth  looking  at  hesides  the 
Lanfiiuic,  I  turned  to  leave  the  chapel  by  the  way 
I  had  entered ;  but,  taking  a  wrong  door,  I  came 
into  a  dark  pasnge,  leading,  as  I  supposed,  to  an 
inner  court  This  being  my  first  visit  to  a  con- 
vent, a  nataral  curiosity  tempted  me  to  proceed, 
when,  instead  of  a  coart  I  fi>und  myself  in  a 
large  apartment  The  light  (which  descended 
from  above)  was  so  powerful,  that  for  neariy  a 
minute  I  could  distinguish  nothing,  and  I  rested 
on  a  finrm  attached  to  the  wajnsroating.  I  then 
put  up  my  hand  to  shade  my  eyes,  when— the 
fearful  vision  is  even  now  before  me— I  seemed  to 
be  standing  before  an  abyas  in  space,  boundless 
•nd  black.  In  the  midst  of  this  permeable  pitch 
stood  a  colossal  maaa  of  gold,  in  ahape  like  an  al- 
tar, and  girdled  about  by  a  huge  serpent,  gorgeous 
and  terrible ;  his  body  flecked  with  diamonds,  and 
hii  head,  an  enormoua  carbuncle,  floated  like  a 
meteor  on  the  air  above.  Sudi  was  the  Throne. 
Bot  no  words  can  describe  the  gigantic  Being  that 
■it  thereon-— the  grace,  the  majesty,  ita  transoendant 
ibnn ;  and  yet  I  shuddered  as  I  looked,  for  its  su- 
perfaoinan  countenance  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  ra- 
diate fidsehood ;  every  feature  was  in  contradiction 
-—the  eye,  the  mouth,  even  to  the  nostril— whilst 
the  expresnon  of  the  whole  was  of  that  unnatural 
softness  which  can  only  be  conceived  of  malignant 
blandishment  It  was  the  appalling  beauty  of  the 
King  of  HelL  The  frightfiil  discord  vibrated 
through  my  whole  frame,  and  I  turned  for  relief  to 
the  figure  below;  fiir  at  his  feet  knelt  one  who  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  our  race  of  earth.  But  I  had 
turned  from  the  first,  only  to  witness  in  this  second 
object  its  widiering  fescination.  It  was  a  man  ap- 
parently in  the  prime  of  life,  but  pale  and 


ated,  as  if  prenatorely  wasted  by  his  unhdy  de- 
votion, yet  still  devoted— with  outstretched  hands, 
and  eyes  upraised  to  their  idol,  fixed  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  seemed  almost  to  start  them  from  their 
sockets.  The  agony  of  his  eye,  contrasting  with 
the  prostrate,  reckless  worship  of  his  attitude,  but 
too  well  told  his  tale:  I  beheld  the  mortal  conflict 
between  the  conscienoe  and  the  vriU— the  visible 
straggle  of  a  soul  in  the  toils  of  sin.  I  could  look 
no  longer. 

As  I  turned,  the  prior  was  standing  before  me. 
«  Tea,"  said  he,  as  if  replying  to  my  thoughts,  "  it 
is  indeed  terrific.  Had  you  beheld  it  unmoved, 
you  had  been  the  first  that  ever  did  so." 

«  There  is  a  tremendous  reality  in  the  picture  that 
comes  home  to  every  man's  imagination :  even  the 
dullest  feel  it,  as  if  it  had  the  power  of  calling  up 
that  feculty  an  minds  never  before  oonsdous  of  it" 


THE  TWO  STUDENTS. 


Ajfova  the  stndentp  of  a  seminaiy  at  Bologna 
were  two  finends^  more  remarkable  for  their  aU 
tachment  to  each  other,  than  for  any  resemblance 
in  their  minds  or  dispositions.  Indeed  there  was 
so  tittle  else  in  common  between  them,  that  hardly 
two  boys  could  be  found  more  unlike.  The  cha- 
racter of  Maldura,  the  eldest,  was  bold,  grasping, 
and  estentetious;  while  that  of  Monaldi,  timid 
and  gentle,  seemed  to  shrink  from  observation. 
The  one,  proud  and  impatient,  was  ever  labouring 
for  distinction ;  the  woiid,  palpable,  visible,  audi- 
ble, was  his  idol ;  he  lived  only  in  externals,  and 
could  neither  act  nor  feel  but  for  efiect;  even  his 
secret  reveries  having  an  outward  direction,  as  if 
he  could  not  think  without  a  view  to  praise,  and 
anxiously  referring  to  the  oinnion  of  others ;  in 
short,  his  nighdy  and  his  daily  dreama  had  but  one 
subject — the  talk  and  the  eye  of  the  crowd.  The 
other  silent  and  meditetive,  seldom  looked  out  of 
himself  either  for  applause  or  enjoyment :  if  he 
ever  did  so»  it  was  oiUy  that  he  might  add  to,  or 
sympathize  in  the  triumph  of  another ;  this  done, 
he  retired  again,  as  it  were  to  a  world  of  his  own, 
where  thoughte  and  feelings,  filling  the  place  of 
men  and  things,  could  always  supply  him  with  oo- 
cupati<m  and  amusement 

Had  the  ambition  of  Maldura  been  leas,  or  his 
self-knowledge  greater,  he  might  have  been  a 
benefactor  to  the  world.  His  talenta  were  of  a 
high  order.  Perhaps  few  have  ever  surpassed 
him  in  the  power  of  acquiring ;  to  this  he  united 
perseverance ;  and  all  that  was  known,  however 
various  and  oppoaite,  he  could  master  at  will.  But 
here  his  power  stopped :  beyond  the  regions  of 
discovered  knowledge  he  could  not  see,  and  dared 
not  walk,  for  to  him  all  beyond  was  «  outer  dark- 
ness ;"  in  a  word,  with  all  his  gifts  he  wanted  that 
aomething,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  gives  the 
living  principle  to  thought  But  this  sole  defi- 
ciency was  the  last  of  which  he  suspected  him- 
self With  that  self^elusion  so  common  to  young 
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men,  of  mistaking  the  praiae  of  what  is  promising 
for  that  of  the  thing  promised,  he  too  rashly  con- 
founded the  ease  with  which  he  carried  all  the 
prizes  of  his  school  with  the  raro  power  of  com- 
manding at  pleasure  the  higher  honours  of  the 
world. 

But  the  honours  of  a  school  are  lor  things  and  pur- 
poses &r  difierent  from  those  demanded  and  looked 
for  by  the  world.  Maldura  unfortunately  did  not 
make  the  distinction.  His  Tarious  knowledge, 
though  ingeniously  brought  together,  snd  skilfully 
set  anew,  was  still  the  knowledge  of  other  men ; 
it  did  not  come  forth  as  in  new  birth,  from  the  mo- 
difying influence  of  his  own  nature.  His  mind 
was  hence  like  a  thing  of  many  parts,  yet  wanting 
a  whole — that  realizing  quality  which  the  world 
must  feel  before  it  will  reverence.  In  proportion 
to  its  stores  such  a  mind  will  be  valued,  and  even 
admired ;  but  it  cannot  command  that  inward  voice 
— the  only  true  voice  of  fame,  which  speaks  not,  be 
it  in  friend  or  enemy,  till  awakened  by  the  presence 
of  a  master  spirit 

Such  were  the  mind  and  disposition  of  Maldura ; 
and  from  their  unfortunate  union  sprang  all  the 
after-evils  in  his  character.  As  yet,  however,  he 
was  known  to  himself  and  others  only  as  a  re- 
markable boy.  His  extraordinary  attainments 
placing  him  above  competition,  he  supposed  himself 
incapable  of  so  mean  a  passion  as  envy ;  indeed  the 
high  station  from  which  he  could  look  down  on 
his  associates  gave  a  complacency  to  his  mind  not 
unfavourable  to  the  gentler  virtues ;  he  was,  ther^ 
fore,  often  kind,  and  even  generous  without  an 
efibrt.  Besides,  though  he  disdained  to  aflbct  hu- 
mility, he  did  not  want  discretion,  and  that  taught 
him  to  bear  his  honours  without  arrogance.  His 
claims  were  consequently  admitted  by  hjs  school- 
fellows without  a  murmur.  But  there  was  one 
amongst  them  whose  praises  were  marked  by  such 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  as  no  heart  not  morally 
sensible  could  long  withstand;  this  youth  was 
MonaldL  Maldura  naturally  had  strong  feelings, 
and  so  long  as  he  continued  prosperous  and  happy, 
their  course  was  honourable.  He  requited  the 
praises  of  his  companion  with  his  esteem  and  gra- 
titude, which  soon  ripened  into  a  friendship  so  sin- 
cere that  he  beUeved  he  could  even  lay  down  his 
life  for  him. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  two  natures  so  opposite 
became  mutually  attracted.  But  the  warmth  and 
magnanimity  of  Monaldi  were  all  that  was  yet 
known  to  the  other;  for,  though  not  wanting  in 
academic  learning,  he  was  by  no  means  distin- 
guished ;  indeed,  so  little,  that  Maldura  could  not 
but  feel  and  lament  it 

The  powen  of  Monaldi,  however,  were  yet  to 
be  called  forth.  And  it  was  not  surprising  that  to 
Ids  youthful  companions  he  should  have  then  ap- 
peared inefficient,  there  being  a  singular  kind  of 
passiveness  about  him  easily  mistaken  for  vacancy. 
But  his  was  like  the  passiveness  of  some  uncul- 
tured spot,  lying  unnoticed  within  its  nook  of 
rocks,  and  silenUy  drinking  in  the  light,  and  the 
heat,  and  the  showera  of  heaven,  that  nourish  the 
seeds  of  a  thousand  nameless  flowers,  destbied  one 


day  to  bloom  and  to  mingle  their  fragrance  with 
the  breath  of  nature.  Yet  to  common  observen 
the  external  world  seemed  to  lie  only 

**Like  a  load  upon  his  weary  eye;" 

but  to  them  it  appeared  so  because  he  delighted  to 
shut  it  out,  and  to  combine  and  give  another  life 
to  the  images  it  had  left  in  his  memory ;  as  if  he 
would  sleep  to  the  real  and  be  awake  only  to  a 
world  of  shadows.  But,  though  his  emotions  sel- 
dom betrayed  themselves  by  any  outward  signs, 
there  was  nothing  sluggish  in  the  soul  of  Monaldi; 
it  was  rather  their  depth  and  strength  that  pro- 
vented  their  passage  through  the  feeble  medium 
of  words.  He  regarded  nothing  in  the  moral 
or  physical  world  as  tiresome  or  insignificant; 
every  object  had  a  charm,  and  its  harmony  and 
beauty,  its  expression  and  character,  all  passed 
into  his  soul  in  all  their  varieties,  while  his  quick- 
ening spirit  brooded  o?er  them  as  over  the  elemen- 
tary forms  of  a  creation  of  his  own.  Thus  living 
in  the  life  he  gave,  his  existence  was  too  intense 
and  extended  to  be  conceived  by  the  common 
mind :  hence  the  neglect  and  obscuritjr  in  which 
he  passed  his  youth. 

But  the  term  of  pupilage  soon  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  friends  parted^-each,  as  he  could,  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world. 


THE  POET  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

ntOM  THX  SiJCX. 

Tax  poem  was  at  length  published.  Alas,  who 
that  knows  the  heart  of  an  author— of  an  aspiring 
one— will  need  be  told  what  were  the  feelings  of 
Maldura,  when  day  after  day,  week  after  week 
passed  on,  and  still  no  tidings  of  his  book.  To 
think  it  had  failed  was  wormwood  to  his  souL 
<«No,  that  was  impossible."  Still  the  suspense^ 
the  uncertainty  of  its  &te  were  insupportable.  At 
last,  to  relieve  his  distress,  he  frstened  the  blame 
on  his  unfortunate  publisher;  though  how  he  was 
in  &ult  he  knew  not  Full  of  this  thought,  he  was 
just  sallying  forth  to  vent  his  spleen  on  lum,  when 
his  servant  announced  the  count  Piocini. 

«Now,"  thought  Maldura,  «I  shall  hear  my 
&te;  and  he  was  not  nustaken:  for  the  Count 
was  a  kind  of  talking  gazette*  The  poem  was 
soon  introduced,  and  Piocini  rattled  on  with  all  he 
had  heard  of  it:  he  had  lately  been  piqued  by 
Maldura,  and  cared  not  to  spare  him. 

After  a  few  hollow  professions  of  regard,  and  a 
careless  remark  about  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  re- 
peat unpleasant  things,  Piccini  proceeded  to  pour 
them  out  one  upon  another  with  ruthless  volu- 
bility. Then,  stopping  as  if  to  take  breath,  he 
continued,  « I  see  you  are  surprised  at  all  this ; 
but  indeed,  my  friend,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
principally  owing  to  your  not  having  suppressed 
your  name ;  for  your  high  reputation,  it  seems, 
had  raised  such  extravagant  expectations  as  none 
but  a  firstrate  genius  could  satisfy." 
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«  By  wbich,"  obflenred  Maldura,  « I  un  to  oon- 
dnde  that  my  work  hu  fidled  1" 

«  Why,  no— not  exactly  that ;  it  has  only  not 
been  praised — that  is,  I  mean  in  the  way  you 
might  have  wished.  But  do  not  be  depressed; 
there's  no  knowing  bat  the  tide  may  yet  turn  in 
your  fiiTour." 

<<Then  I  siqipose  the  book  is  hardly  as  yet 
known  1" 

<*  I  beg  your  pardon — quite  the  contrary.  When 
your  firiend  the  Marquis  introduced  it  at  his  last 
ocmTeraaaone,  every  one  present  seemed  quite  au 
fait  on  it,  at  least,  they  aJt  talked  as  if  they  had 
read  it" 

Maldora  bit  his  Hpa.  «Pray  who  were  the 
company  1"  «  Oh,  all  your  friends,  I  assure  you : 
Goattani,  Martello,  Pessuti,  the  mathematician, 
Alfieri,  Benud,  the  Venetian  Castelli,  and  the  old 
Ferrarese  Camesecchi :  these  were  the  prindpal, 
but  there  were  twenty  others  who  had  each  some- 
thing to  say." 

Maldora  could  not  but  perceive  the  malice  of 
this  enumeration ;  but  he  checked  his  rising  choler. 
«  Well,"  said  he,  «<if  I  understand  you,  there  was 
but  one  opinion  respecting  my  poem  with  all  this 
company  V* 

"Oh,  by  no  means.  Their  opinions  were  as 
various  as  their  characters." 

**  Well,  Pessutt— what  said  he  1" 

^'Why  you  know  he's  a  mathematician,  and 
should  not  regard  him.  But  yet,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  is  a  very  nice  critic,  and  not  unskilled  in 
poetry." 

**  Gro  on,  sir,  I  can  bear  it" 

«  Why  then,  it  was  Pessnti's  opinion  that  the 
poem  had  more  learning  than  genius." 

«PW>oeed,sir." 

«  Martello  denied  it  both;  but  he,  you  know,  is 
a  disappointed  author.  Guattani  diSbnd  but  lit- 
tle from  Pessuti  as  to  its  learning,  but  contended, 
that  you  eortainly  showed  great  invention  in  your 
&b]e^which  was  like  nothing  that  ever  did,  or 
could  happen.    But  I  lear  I  annoy  you." 

<*Goon,  Ibeg,  sir." 
I  "The  next  who  spoke  was  old  Camesecchi, 
vrho  confessed  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  should 
have  been  delighted  with  the  poem,  could  he  have 
taken  hold  of  it;  but  it  was  so  en  regie  and  like  a 
hundred  others,  that  it  put  him  in  mind  of  what 
is  called  a  polished  gentleman,  who  talks  and 
bows,  and  slips  through  a  great  crowd  without 
leaving  any  impreesioiL  Another  person,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  praised  the  versification, 
bat  objected  to  the  thoughts." 

" Because  they  were  absurdi" 

"  Oh,  no,  for  the  opposite  reason — ^because  they 
bad  all  been  long  ago  known  to  be  good.  Cas- 
telli thought  that  a  bad  reason ;  for  his  part,  he 
aud,  he  liked  them  all  the  better  for  tha^— it  was 
like  shaking  hands  with  an  old  acquaintance  in 
every  line.  Another  observed,  that  at  least  no 
critical  court  could  lawfriUy  condemn  them,  as 
they  could  each  plead  an  aHbu  Not  an  oHbi,  said 
a  third — ^bat  a  double;  so  they  should  be  burnt 
fi>r  soroery.    With  all  my  heart,  said  a  fourth— 


but  not  the  poor  author,  for  he  has  certainly  satis- 
fied us  that  he  is  no  conjuror." 

"Then  Castelli— but,  'fiuth,  I  don't  know  how 
to  proceed." 

"  Yon  are  over  delicate,  sir.  Speak  out,  I  pray 
you." 

"  Well,  Benud  finished  by  the  most  extrava- 
gant eulogy  I  ever  heard." 

Maldura  took  breath. 

"  For  he  compared  your  hero  to  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere, your  heroine  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and 
your  subordinate  characters  to  the  Diana,  the  Her- 
cules, the  Antinous,  and  twenty  other  celebrated 
antiques ;  declared  them  all  equaUy  well  wrought, 
and  beautiful — and  like  them  too,  equally  cold, 
hard,  and  motionless.  In  short,  he  maintained  that 
you  were  the  boldest  and  most  original  poet  he  had 
ever  known ;  for  none  but  a  hardy  genius,  who  con- 
sulted nobody's  taste  but  his  own,  would  have  dared, 
like  you,  to  drew  his  animal  life  from  a  statue  gallery, 
and  his  vegetable  from  a  hortus  siccus." 

Maldura's  heart  stlflkned  within  him,  but  his 
pride  controlled  him,  and  he  masked  his  thoughts 
with  something  like  composure.  Yet  he  dared 
not  trust  himself  to  speak,  but  stood  looking  at 
Picdni,  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  go  on.  "  I  be- 
lieve that's  all,"  said  the  count,  carelessly  twirling 
his  hat,  and  raising  to  take  leave. 

Maldura  roused  himself^  and,  making  an  effort, 
said, "  No,  sir,  there  is  one  person  whom  you  have 
only  named — Alfieri;  what  did  he  say?" 

"Nothing!"  Picdni  pronounced  this  word 
with  a  graver  tone  than  usual ;  it  was  his  fiercest 
bolt,  and  he  knew  that  a  show  of  feeling  would 
send  it  home.  Then,  afier  pausing  a  moment,  he 
hurried  out  of  the  room. 


THE  ATHEIST. 


Ths  sense  of  gnilt  will  sometimes  cow  the 
proadest  philosophy.  The  atheist  may  specuUte, 
and  go  on  speculating  till  he  is  brought  up  by  anni- 
hilation ;  he  may  then  return  to  life,  and  reason 
away  the  difference  between  good  and  evil;  he 
may  even  go  further,  and  imagine  to  himself  the 
perpetration  of  the  most  atrocious  acts :  and  still 
he  may  eat  his  bread  with  relish,  and  sleep  soundly 
in  his  bed ;  for  his  sins  wanting,  as  it  were,  sub- 
stance, having  no  actual  solidity  to  leave  their 
traces  m  his  memory,  all  future  retribution  may 
seem  to  him  a  thing  with  which,  in  any  case,  he 
can  have  no  concern ;  but  let  him  once  turn  his 
theory  to  practice— let  him  make  crime  palpable — 
in  an  instant  he  feels  its  hot  impress  on  his  soul. 
Then  it  is,  that  what  may  happen  beyond  the 
grave  becomes  no  matter  of  indiflference;  and, 
though  his  reaeon  may  seem  to  have  proved  that 
death  is  a  final  end,  then  comes  the  question :  what 
does  his  reason  know  of  death  1  Then,  last  of 
all,  the  little  word  if,  swelling  to  a  fearful  size, 
and  standing  at  the  outlet  of  his  theories,  like  a 
relentless  giant,  ready  to  demolish  his  conclusions. 
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LOVE  MATCHES. 


«  Mt  deur  frthery^said  Roialia, « I  woald  that  I 
could  reaaon  on  this  subject,  butr— indeed  I  cannot'' 

<*  Strange !  You  hint  not  eTen  an  objectioa, 
and  yetr—    Bo  you  think  I  o?enate  him  V* 

«  No ;  he  deserves  all  you  say  of  him ;  but  yet'*^> 

»  You  would  still  reject  him  V* 

Rosalia  was  silent 

**  If  you  esteem,  you  may  certainly  lofwe ;  nay, 
it  will  follow  of  course." 

«  Did  you  ahoay*  think  so,  nr  1" 

«  Perhaps  not  When  I  was  young,  I  was  no 
doubt  firndftd,  like  others." 

**  And  yet  you  did  not  many  till  past  tfaiity.** 

"Well,  child  r 

"My  mother  died  when  I  was  too  young  to 
know  her ;  but  I  have  heard  her  character  so  often 
from  yourself  and  others,  that  I  have  it  now  as 
fresh  before  me  as  if  she  had  neyer  been  taken 
from  us.    Was  she  not  mild  and  gentle  V* 

"  As  the  dew  of  heaven." 

**  And  her  mind  1" 

"  The  seat  of  every  grace  and  virtue." 

"  And  her  person  too  was  beautiful  V* 

"  Except  yourself,  I  have  never  seen  a  creature 
so  lovely,*' 

"  And  did  she  make  you  a  good  wife  1" 

Landi  turned  pale.  "  RosaUa — ^my  child — ^why 
remind  me,  by  these  cruel  questions,  of  a  loss 
which  the  whole  world  cannot  repair  1" 

tt  sIm  ^aM  then  all  you  wished ;  and  yet  I  have 
heard  that  yours  was  a  Iom  match" 

"No  more,"  cried  Landi,  averting  his  ftoe. 
"  You  have  conquered." 


A  SUMMER  NOON  IN  ROME. 


Tax  air  was  hot  and  dose,  and  there  was  a  thin 
yellow  haze  over  the  distance  like  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  scirocco,  but  the  nearer  objects  were  clear 
and  distinct,  and  so  bright  that  the  eye  could 
hardly  rest  on  them  without  quivering,  especially 
on  the  modem  buildings,  with  their  huge  sweep 
of  whited  walls,  and  their  red  tiled  rooft,  that  lay 
burning  in  the  sun,  with  the  sharp,  black  sha- 
dows, which  here  and  there  seemed  to  indent  the 
dazzling  masses,  might  almost  have  been  fancied 
the  cinder-tradu  of  his  fire.  The  streets  of  Rome, 
at  no  time  very  noisy,  are  for  nothing  more  re- 
markable than,  during  the  summer  months,  for 
their  noontide  Btillness,  the  meridian  heat  being 
frequently  so  intense  as  to  stop  all  business,  driv- 
ing every  thing  within  doors  with  the  proverbial 
exception  of  dogs  and  rtrangers.  But  even  these 
might  scarcely  have  withstood  the  present  scorching 
atmosphere.  It  was  now  high  noon,  and  the  ftw 
straggling  vine-dressers  that  were  vnmt  to  stir  in  this 
secluded  quarter  had  already  been  driven  under  sheU 
ter ;  not  a  vestige  of  life  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  bird 
on  the  wing,  and  so  deep  was  the  stillness  that  a 
solitaiy  footfeU  might  have  filled  the  whole  air. 


AN  ITALIAN  SUNSET. 


It  was  one  of  those  evemngs  never  to  be  Ibr- 
gotten  by  a  painter— but  one  too  which  must  come 
upon  him  in  misery  as  a  gorgeous  modoery.  The 
sun  was  yet  up,  and  resting  on  the  highest  peak 
of  a  ridge  of  mountain-shs|»ed  douds,  that  seemed 
to  make  a  part  of  the  distance ;  suddenly  he  dis- 
^>peaied,  and  the  landscape  was  overspread  with 
a  cold,  hirid  hue ;  then,  as  if  molten  in  a  frimaee, 
the  fictitious  mountains  began  to  glow ;  in  a  mo- 
ment more  they  tumbled  asunder;  in  another  he 
vras  seen  again,  piercing  their  fragments,  and  darU 
ing  his  shafts  to  the  remotest  east,  till,  reaching 
the  horiaon,  he  appeared  to  recall  them,  and  vrith 
a  parting  flash  to  wrap  the  whole  heavens  in  i 


THOUGHTS  FROM  HIS  STUDIO. 

[Mas.  Jaxxbok,  author  of  the  Caiaracterittlcs  of  Women, 
etc.,  when  in  this  country  in  1838,  vifiied  the  painung 
room  of  Allston  at  Cambridgeport,  and  found  written  on 
the  walls  many  sentences,  which,  he  said,  were  to  serve 
as  "  texts  for  reflection  before  he  began  his  day -s  worir.^ 
A  mutual  friend  was  permitted  to  copy  them,  and  since 
his  death  she  has  published  the  following  in  her  Me- 
moirs and  Essays  Illustrative  of  Art,  Literature,  and 
Social  Morals.] 

Tax  painter  who  is  content  vri&  the  praise  of 
the  world  in  respect  to  what  does  not  satbfy  him- 
setf,  is  not  an  artist,  but  an  artisan ;  for  though 
his  reward  be  only  praise,  his  pay  is  that  of  a  me- 
chanic for  his  time,  and  not  for  his  art" 

He  that  seeks  popularity  in  art  closes  the  door 
on  his  own  genius :  as  he  most  needs  paint  for 
other  minds,  and  not  for  his  own. 

Reputation  is  but  a  lynonym  of  popularity :  de- 
pendent on  suffirage,  to  be  increased  or  diminished 
at  the  will  of  the  voters.  It  is  the  creature,  so  to 
speak,  of  its  partienlar  age,  or  rather  of  a  particu- 
lar state  of  society ;  consequently,  dying  with  that 
which  sustained  it.  Hence  we  can  scarcely  go 
over  a  page  of  history,  that  we  do  not,  as  in  a 
churchyard,  tread  upon  some  buried  reputation. 
But  fome  cannot  be  voted  down,  having  its  imme- 
diate foundation  in  the  essential.  It  is  Ae  eternal 
shadow  of  excellence,  from  which  it  can  never  be 
separated,  nor  is  it  ever  made  visible  but  in  the 
li^t  of  an  intellect  kindred  with  that  of  its  au- 
thor. It  is  that  light  by  which  the  shadow  b  pro- 
jected, that  is  seen  of  the  mnhitnde,  to  be  won- 
dered at  and  reverenced,  even  while  so  little  com- 
prehended as  to  be  often  ccmfounded  with  the  sub- 
stance— ^the  substance  being  admitled  from  the  sha- 
dow, as  a  matter  of  foith.  It  is  the  economy  of 
Providence  to  provide  such  lights :  like  riring  and 
setting  stars,  they  follow  each  other  through  suc- 
cessive ages :  and  thus  the  monumental  form  of 
Genius  stands  for  ever  relieved  against  its  ovm 
imperishable  glory. 

All  excellence  of  every  kind  is  but  variety  of 
truth.  If  we  wish,  then,  for  something  beyond 
the  true,  we  wish  for  that  which  is  false.  Ac- 
cording to  this  test  how  little  truth  is  there  in  art! 
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Little  indeed !  bat  bow  much  is  tb«t  little  to  bim 
who  feek  it ! 

FaiDe  does  not  depend  on  the  wiU  of  any  man, 
bat  lepatation  may  be  given  or  taken  away :  for 
Fame  is  the  sympathy  of  kindred  intellects,  and 
sympathy  is  not  a  subject  of  wiUing :  while  R^ 
patation,  having  its  source  in  the  popular  voice,  is 
a  sentence  which  may  either  be  uttered  or  sup- 
preased  at  pleasure.  Reputation  being  essentially 
coQtempoTaneoas,  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Envious  and  the  Ignorant  But  Fame,  whose  very 
birth  is  potthumouf,  and  which  is  only  known  to 
€xUt  by  tkt  teho  pf  HsfootttepB  through  congenial 
mUuU,  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by 
any  degree  of  wilfulness. 

What  light  is  in  the  natural  world,  such  is  fome 
in  the  intellectual :  bothneqinring  an  atmeaphere  in 
order  to  become  perceptible.  Hence  the  fiune  of 
Michael  Angelo  is,  to  some  minds,  a  nonentity ;  even 
as  the  sun  itself  would  be  invisible  in  vacuo. 

Fame  has  no  necessary  conjunction  with  praise : 
it  may  exist  without  the  breath  of  a  word :  it  is 
a  retognitiim  of  exctUenee,  which  mtut  be  felt,  but 
need  not  be  spoken.  Even  the  envious  must  feel 
it :  feel  it,  and  hate  it  in  silence. 

I  cannot  believe,  that  any  man  who  deserved 
fiune,  ever  laboured  for  it :  that  is,  directly.  For 
ss  &me  is  -but  the  contingent  of  excellence,  it 
would  be  like  an  attempt  to  project  a  shadow,  b^ 
ton  its  subelance  was  obtained.  Many,  however, 
have  so  fimcied :  **  I  write  and  paint  for  fame,"  has 
often  been  repeated :  it  should  have  been, "  I  write,  I 
paint  for  reputation."  All  anxiety,  therefore,  about 
&me,  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  reputation. 

A  man  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  has  not  st.> 
tnned  ezcellencef  when  it  is  not  all  in  all  to  him. 
Nay,  I  may  add,  that  if  he  looks  beyond  it,  he  has 
not  leached  it  This  is  not  the  less  true  for  being 
good  Irish. 

An  original  mind  is  mrely  understood  until  it 
hss  been  reJUeted  from  some  half-doien  congenial 
with  it:  so  averse  are  men  to  admitting  the  true 
in  an  unusual  form :  whilst  any  novelty,  however 
fantastic,  however  fiilse,  is  greedily  swallowed. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at :  for  all  truth  de- 
mands a  response,  and  few  people  care  to  think, 
yet  they  must  have  something  to  supply  the  place 
of  thought  Every  mind  would  appear  original, 
if  every  man  had  the  power  of  projecting  lus  own 
into  the  mind  of  othera. 

All  effinrt  at  originality  must  end  either  in  the 
quaint  or  the  monsCrous.  For  no  man  knows 
himself  as  an  original :  he  can  only  believe  it  on 
the  report  of  others  to  whom  he  ie  made  known^  oi 
he  is  by  the  projecting  power  biSfoTe  spoken  o£ 

There  is  an  essential  meanness  in  the  wish  to 
gd  the  better  of  any  one.  The  only  competition 
worthy  of  a  wise  man,  is  with  himself 

Reverence  is  an  ennobling  sentiment ;  it  is  felt 
to  be  degrading  only  by  the  vulgar  mind,  which 
would  escape  ^  sense  of  its  own  littleness,  by  ele- 
vating iti^lf  into  the  antagonist  to  what  is  above  it 

He  that  has  no  pleasure  in  looking  up,  is  not 
fit  to  k)ok  down ;  of  such  minds  are  the  manner- 
ills  in  ait ;  and  in  the  world,  ^  tyrants  of  all  sorts. 
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The  phrenologists  are  right  in  putting  the  organ 
of  self-love  in  the  back  part  of  the  head.  It  be- 
ing there  that  a  vain  man  carries  his  light ;  the 
consequence  is  that  every  object  he  approaches 
beeomes  obscure  by  his  own  shadow. 

A  witch's  skiff  cannot  more  easily  sail  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind,  than  the  human  eye  can  lie 
against  feet :  but  the  truth  will  oilen  quiver  through 
lipt  with  a  lie  upon  them. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  for  a  man  to  lie  all  ocer^  Na- 
tme  having  provided  king's  evidence  in  almost 
every  member.  The  hand  will  sometimes  act  as  a 
vane,  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  when 
eveiy  featnre  is  set  the  other  way :  the  knees 
smite  together  and  sound  the  alarm  of  fetbr  under 
a  fieree  countenance :  the  legs  shake  with  anger, 
when  all  above  is  calm. 

Make  no  man  your  idol !  For  the  best  man 
must  have  feults,  and  his  faults  will  usually  be- 
come yours,  in  addition  to  your  own.  I'lus  is  as 
true  in  art,  as  in  morals. 

The  Devil's  heartiest  laugh,  is  at  a  detracting 
witticism.  Hence  the  phrase, «  devilish  good,"  has 
sometimes  a  Hteral  meaning. 

There  k  one  thing  which  no  man,  however 
generously  disposed,  can  give,  but  which  every 
one,  however  poor,  is  bound  to  pay.  This  is 
Praise.  He  cannot  give  it,  because  it  is  not  his 
own;  since  what  is  dependent  for  its  very  exist- 
ence on  something  in  anoAer,  can  never  become 
to  him  a  poeeeeaiim ;  nor  can  he  justly  withhold  it, 
when  the  presence  of  merit  claims  it  as  a  conee- 
(pienre.  As  praise,  then,  cannot  be  made  a  gift, 
so,  neither,  when  not  his  due,  can  any  man  re- 
ceive it;  he  nay  think  he  does,  but  he  receives 
only  wird* ;  for  desert  being  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  praise,  there  can  be  no  reality  in  the  one 
without  the  other.  This  is  no  fenciful  statement : 
for  though  praise  may  be  withheld  by  the  ignorant 
or  envious,  it  cannot  be  but  that,  in  the  coteru  of 
timet  ftn  existing  merit  vrill  on  sonu  one  produce 
its  effects;  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  any  cause 
without  iu  efiiBCt  is  an  impossibility.  A  fearful 
truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this,  an  irreversible  jus- 
tice  for  the  weal  or  wo  of  him  confirms  or  vio- 
Utesit. 


ON  A  PICTURE  BY  CARACCI. 


Tax  subject  was  the  body  of  the  virgui  borne 
for  interment  by  four  apostles.  The  figures  are 
colossal ;  the  tone  dark  and  of  tremendous  co- 
lour. It  seemed,  as  I  looked  at  it,  as  if  the  ground 
shook  at  their  tread,  and  the  air  were  darkened 
by  their  grie£ 

♦     ■' 

SUNRISE  AMONG  THE  ALPS. 

nunc  TBS  SAMS. 

8t7GH  a  sunrise !  Hie  giant  Alps  seemed  lite- 
rally to  rise  flrom  their  purple  beds,  snd  patting  on 
their  crowns  of  gold,  to  send  up  hallelujaha  al- 
most audible  I 
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JOSEPH  STORY. 


[Bom  irr*.    Bled  IMS.] 


J08KPH  Stort  was  a  son  of  Elisha  Story, 
a  respectable  physician,  who  had  been  a  sur- 
geon in  the  revolutionary  army.  He  was  bom 
in  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  September,  1779,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  entered  Harvard  College,  in  the  class 
with  William  Elleiy  Channing.  Immedi- 
ately after  graduating  he  commenced  with 
Chief  Justice  Sewall,  of  his  native  town,  the 
study  of  the  law,  which  he  afterward  pursued 
with  Mr.  Justice  Putnam,  of  Salem,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  in  1801. 

In  early  life  he  was  a  democrat,  and  of 
course,  living  in  Essex  county,  in  a  minority ; 
but  such  was  his  reputation  for  ability  and 
integrity,  that  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  state  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, to  which  he  was  several  times  re- 
elected, and  in  which  he  was  twice  made 
speaker.  He  became  at  once  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  his  party  in  the  legislature, 
where  he  used  his  power  with  great  magna- 
nimity, on  many  occasions  rising  above  parti- 
san prejudice  and  dictation,  and  so  serving 
the  people  as  to  win  their  nearly  unanimous 
applause. 

In  1809  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Crowninshield,  but  declined  a 
further  service  than  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term,  deeming  the  excitement  of  political  life 
incompatible  with  that  devotion  to  his  profes- 
sion which  was  necessary  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess. 

The  place  made  vacant  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Cushing,  in  1811,  was  ten- 
dered by  President  Madison  to  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  at  that  time  in  Russia,  and 
being  declined  by  him  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Story,  who  was  then  but  thirty-two  years 
of  age.  So  young  a  man  had  never  before,  in 
England  or  America,  been  elevated  to  so  high 
a  judicial  position,  and  much  dissatisfaction 
was  occasioned  by  this  appointment  ;  but 
every  regret  and  apprehension  was  soon  dis- 
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sipated  by  the  displays  of  his  extensive  and 
accurate  professional  learning,  excellent  judg- 
ment, perfect  candor,  and  decided  business 
habits.  He  remained  on  the  bench  until  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  held  no  other  civil  office, 
except  in  1820,  w^en  he  sat  with  John 
Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
other  leading  men  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
convention  which  revised  the  constitution  of 
that  state. 

His  judgments  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  are  contained  in  the  Reports  of 
Cranch,  Wheaton,  Peters  and  Howard,  of 
which  they  constitute  much  more  than  a  just 
proportion ;  and  those  which  he  delivered  in 
the  courts  of  the  first  circuit,  embracing  the 
states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Rhode  Island,  fill  two  volumes  of 
Reports  by  Gallison,  five  by  Mason,  three  by 
Sumner,  and  two  by  William  Story.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  these  learned  and  ela- 
borate performances,  on  a  vast  variety  of  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  questions,  some  of  which 
were  entirely  new,  are  not  inferior  in  com- 
prehensiveness, clearness  and  soundness,  to 
any  in  the  English  languaige. 

In  1829  Mr.  Nathan  Dane,  one  of  the  wis- 
est and  purest  men  who  have  lived  in  this 
nation,  founded  a  professorship  of  law  in  Har- 
vard College ;  and  by  a  condition  of  the  en- 
dowment Judge  Story  became  the  first  occu- 
pant of  the  chair.  He  had  already  made 
acceptable  presents  to  the  profession  in  his 
Selection  of  Pleadings,  and  in  his  editions 
of  Chitty  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promis- 
sory Notes,  and  Lord  Tenterden  on  the  Law 
of  Shipping,  to  both  of  which  he  added  many 
valuable  notes.  The  delivery  of  courses 
of  lectures,  vin  Dane  Hall,  upon  the  law  of 
nature,  the  laws  of  nations,  maritime  and 
commerieial  law,  equity  law,  and  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  United  States,  led  to  the 
preparation  of  that  series  of  great  works  upon 
which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  and  which 
have  made  his  name  familiar  in  all  the  high 
parliaments,  judicatures  and  universities  of  the 
world.    The  first  of  these  was  Commentaries 
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on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  which  appeared  in 
1833.  This  was  followed  in  1833  by  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  pre&ced  by  a  eonstitational  history  of 
the  colonies,  and  of  the  states  ander  the  eon- 
federation.  This  work,  which  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  student  in  history  as  well  as  to 
the  lawyer,  he  subsequently  abridged,  that  it 
might  be  used  as  a  class  book  in  the  schools. 
In  1834  appeared  in  three  Yolumes  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  in  which 
the  opposing  laws  of  different  nations  are 
treated  with  especial  reference  to  marriages, 
divorces,  wills,  successions  and  judgments. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  most  original  and  pro- 
found of  his  works,  and  was  the  first  upon 
the  subject  in  the  English  language.  In  1836 
were  published  his  Commentaries  on  Equity 
Jurisprudence,  in  two  yolumes,  and  in  1838 
his  Commentaries  on  Eqidty  Pleadings,  two 
works  which  were  equal  to  his  reputation  and 
which  were  received  by  the  profession  with 
unhesitatiog  approval.  He  subsequently  pub- 
lished Commentaries  upon  the  Laws  of  Agen- 
cy, Partnership,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Pro- 
missory Notes,  but  they  were  composed  with 
less  care,  and  though  valuable,  might  have  been 
written  quite  as  well  by  a  much  inferior  man. 

Although  Judge  Story  must  be  regarded  as 
a  lawyer  of  the  first  class,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  in  this  class  he  was  preeminent  Mar- 
shall, Hamilton,  Parsons,  Kent  and  some 
others  had  in  various  respects  merit  of  prece- 
dence, though  perhaps  not  one  of  these  cele- 
brated men  could  be  justly  compared  with 
him  for  extent  of  acquisitions.  Circum- 
stances which  will  occur  to  the  considerate 
lawyer  gave  him  an  extraordinary  reputation 
abroad,  and  that  enhanced  the  weight  of  his 
authority  at  home,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  both  Marshall  and  Kent,  reasoning  from 
firet  principles,  grounding  their  judgments 
upon  the  nature  of  things,  will  have  a  more 
solid  and  permanent  renown. 

Story  was  perhaps  too  sedulous  a  student  of 
the  tone  and  tendencies  of  the  day,  and  his  want 
of  decided  ness  and  precision  often  leaves  it  ex- 
tremely doubtful  what  were  his  own  opinions. 

His  industry  was  very  great.  Doubtless 
his  memory  was  so  retentive  that  a  single  and 
hasty  reading  was  quite  sufficient  to  make 
him  familiar  with  almost  any  author.  Yet 
when  we  remember  the  extent  of  the  litera- 
ture of  his   profession,  which  is  probably 


twice  as  great  as  when  Marehall  came  to  the 
bench,  we  are  struck  with  the  amount  of  la- 
bour necessary  to  form  the  most  general  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  Add  to  this  the  number 
of  bis  works,  which  are  more  voluminous* 
than  those  of  any  other  lawyer  of  grreat  emi- 
nence, and  we  cannot  understand  how  be  bad 
any  leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  literature  or  the 
enjoyment  of  society.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
taste,  of  warm  affections,  with  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  and  of  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
all  the  great  movements  of  the  people. 

During  his  student  life,  and  soon  after  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Salem, 
Mr.  Story  was  an  occasional  writer  of  verees, 
and  in  1802  he  published  a  didactic  poem  en- 
titled The  Power  of  Solitude,  which  was  re- 
printed with  several  miscellaneous  pieces  in 
a  duodecimo  volume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  in  1804.  They  have  very  little  merit, 
of  any  kind,  but  their  composition  may  have 
enabled  him  to  acquire  something  of  that  co- 
piousness and  harmony  for  which  his  prose 
diction  is  distinguished. 

His  principal  literary  writings  are  contained 
in  a  collection  of  his  discourses,  reviews  and 
miscellanies,  published  in  1835.  In  this  vo- 
lume are  twenty-nine  papere,  among  which 
are  sketches  of  Samuel  Dexter,  William  Pink- 
ney,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  John  Hooker 
Ashmun,  and  Justices  Marahall,  Trimble, 
Washington,  and  Parker;  addresses  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  the  Essex  Historical  Society ;  his 
contributions  to  the  North  American  Review ; 
and  various  juridical  arguments,  and  political 
reports,  memorials  and  speeches. 

Judge  Story's  career  was  undoubtedly  the 
one  in  which  he  was  fitted  to  shine  most  bright- 
ly. With  vast  learning,  strong  sense,  reasoning 
powera  of  a  high  order,  and  generally  correct 
taste,  he  would  have  been  eminently  respecta- 
ble in  any  field  of  intellectual  exertion ;  but  he 
had  too  little  both  of  metaphysical  power  and 
imagination  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression. 

He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Cambridge, 
near  Boston,  on  the  tenth  of  September,  1845, 
having  nearly  completed  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age. 

*  Hit  wriiten  judgmenti  on  hit  own  circuit  and  hit  ra- 
riooi  commentnriei  occupy  iwenty-eeven  volumeii,  and 
hit  judgments  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
form  an  important  part  of  thirty-foor  Tolumes. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

FBOX  CtSttBOlUh  DVCOraSB  AT  BALMtL 

It  is  now  the  early  advance  of  aatomn.  What 
can  be  more  beautifnl  or  more  attractive  than  thii 
•eason  in  New  England  1  The  sultry  heat  of 
summer  has  passed  away  ;  and  a  delicious  cool- 
ness at  evening  succeeds  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
day.  The  labours  of  the  husbandman  approach 
their  natural  termination :  and  he  gladdens  with 
the  near  prospect  of  his  promised  reward.  The 
earth  swells  with  the  increase  of  vegetation.  The 
fields  wave  with  their  yellow  and  luxuriant  har- 
vests. The  trees  put  forth  the  darkest  foliage, 
half  shading  and  half  revealing  their  ripened  fruits^ 
to  tempt  the  appetite  of  man,  and  proclaim  the 
goodness  of  his  Creator.  Even  in  scenes  of  an- 
other sort,  where  nature  reigns  alone  in  her  own 
majesty,  there  is  much  to  awaken  religious  enthu- 
siasm. As  yet,  the  forests  stand  clothed  in  their 
dress  of  undecayed  magnificence.  The  winds, 
that  rustle  through  their  tops,  scarcely  disturb  the 
silence  of  the  shades  below.  The  mountains  and 
the  valleys  glow  in  vrann  green,  of  lively  russet 
The  rivulets  fiow  on  with  a  noiseless  current,  re- 
flecting back  the  images  of  many  a  glossy  insect,  that 
dips  his  wings  in  their  cooling  waters.  The  morn- 
ings and  evenings  are  still  vocal  with  the  notes  of  a 
thousand  warblers,  which  plume  their  wings  for  a 
later  flight.  Above  all,  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  long 
and  sunny  calms,  the  scarcely  whispering  breezes, 
the  brilliant  sunsets,  lit  up  with  all  the  wondrous 
magnificence  of  light,  and  shade,  and  colour,  and 
slowly  settling  down  into  a  pure  and  transparent 
twilight  These,  these  are  days  and  scenes,  which 
even  the  cold  cannot  behold  without  emotion ;  but 
on  which  the  meditative  and  pious  gaze  with  pro- 
found admiration ;  for  they  breathe  of  holier  and 
happier  regions  beyond  the  grave. 


PERSECUTION. 

nOM  THS  SA.BtX. 

I  sTAim  not  up  here  the  apologist  for  persaca- 
tion,  whether  it  be  by  Catholic  or  Protestant,  by 
Puritan  or  Prelate,  by  Congregationalist  or  Cove- 
nanter, by  Church  or  State,  the  monareh  or  the 
people.  Wherever,  and  by  whomsoever,  it  is  pro- 
mulgated or  supported,  under  whatever  disguises, 
for  whatever  purposes,  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  it  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  I  care  not,  whether  it  goes 
to  life,  or  property,  or  oflice,  or  reputation,  or  mere 
private  comfort,  it  is  equally  an  outrage  upon  reli- 
gion and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  If  there 
is  any  right,  sacred  beyond  all  others,  because  it 
imports  everlasting  consequences,  it  is  the  right  to 
worship  Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciences.  Whoever  attempts  to  narrow  it  down 
in  any  degree,  to  limit  it  by  the  creed  of  any  sect, 
to  bound  the  exercises  of  private  judgment,  or  fi^e 
inquiry,  by  the  standard  of  his  own  iaith,  be  he 
priest  or  layman,  ruler  or  subject,  dishonours,  so 


fur,  the  profesAon  of  Christianity,  and  wounds  it  in 
its  vital  virtues.  The  doctrine  on  which  such  at- 
tempts iure  fhunded,  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all 
finee  instxtutioos  of  government  There  is  not  a 
tnith  to  be  gathered  from  history,  more  certain, 
or  more  momentous,  than  this^  that  dvil  liberty 
cannot  long  be  separated  from  reFigious  liberty 
without  danger,  and  ultimately  without  destruc- 
tion to  both.  Wherever  religious  liberty  exists,  it 
wiH,  first  or  last,  bring  in  and  establish  political 
liberty.  Wherever  it  is  suppressed,  the  Church 
establishment  will,  first  or  hist  become  the  engine 
of  despotism;  and  overthrow,  unless  it  be  itself 
overthrown,  every  vestige  of  political  right  How 
it  is  possible  to  imagine,  that  a  religion  breathing 
the  spirit  of  mercy  and  benevolence,  teaching  the 
forgivnesi  of  iijories,  the  exercise  of  charity,  and 
the  return  of  good  for  evil ;  how  it  is  possible,  I 
say,  for  such  a  religion  to  be  so  perverted  as  to 
breathe  the  spirit  of  slaughter  and  persecution,  of 
discord  and  vengeance,  for  diflercnces  of  opinion,  is 
a  most  unaccountable  and  extraordinary  moral  phe- 
nomenon. Still  more  extraordinary,  that  it  should 
bo  the  doctrine,  not  of  base  and  wicked  men  mere- 
ly, seeking  to  cover  up  their  own  misdeeds ;  but 
of  good  men,  seeking  the  way  of  salvation  with 
uprightness  of  heart  and  purpose.  It  affords  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  infirmity  of  human  judg- 
ment; and  teaches  a  lesson  of  humility,  from 
which  spiritual  pride  may  learn  meekness,  and 
spiritual  zeal  a  moderating  wisdom. 


THE  INDIANS. 

WmOU  THS  SAUK. 

There  is,  in  £he  fate  of  these  unfortunate  be- 
ings, much  to  awaken  our  sympathy,  and  much 
to  disturb  the  sobriety  of  our  judgment ;  much 
which  may  be  urged  to  excuse  their  own  atroci- 
ties ;  much  in  their  chancters,  which  betrays  us 
into  an  involuntary  admiration.  What  can  be 
more  melancholy  than  their  history  ?  By  a  law 
of  their  nature,  they  seem  destined  to  a  slow,  but 
sure  extinction.  Everywhere,  at  the  approach  of 
the  white  man,  they  ftde  away.  We  hear  the  rust- 
ling of  their  footsteps,  like  that  of  the  withered 
leaves  of  autiunn,  and  they  are  gone  forever.  They 
pass  mournfully  by  us,  and  they  return  no  more. 
Two  centuries  ago,  the  smoke  of  their  wigwams 
and  the  fires  of  their  councils  rose  in  every  val- 
ley, firom  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  farthest  Florida, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes. 
The  shouts  of  victory  and  the  war-dance  rang 
through  the  mountains  and  the  glades.  The 
thick  arrows  and  the  deadly  tomahawk  whistled 
through  the  finests;  and  the  hunter's  trace  and 
dark  encampment  startled  the  wild  beasts  in  their 
lairs.  The  warriors  stood  forth  in  their  gloiy. 
The  young  listened  to  the  songs  of  other  days. 
The  mothers  played  with  their  infants,  and  ,gazed 
on  the  scene  with  warm  hopes  of  the  future.  The 
aged  sat  down ;  but  they  wept  not  They  should 
soon  be  at  rest  in  fidrer  regions,  where  the  Great 
Spirit  dwelt,  in  a  home  prepared  for  the  brave,  be- 
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yond  the  western  akies.  BrmTer  men  newr  lived ; 
traer  men  never  drew  the  bow.  Thtj  had  cour- 
age, and  fortitiide,  and  sagacity,  and  peneveranee, 
beyond  most  of  the  haman  laoe.  Tliey  ihruik 
from  no  dangers,  and  they  feaied  no  haidshipSi 
If  they  had  the  Tices  of  sarage  lift,  tiiey  had  the 
Turtoes  also.  They  were  tme  to  their  country, 
their  friends,  and  their  homes.  If  they  forgaye  not 
injury,  neither  did  they  forget  kindness.  If  their 
vengeance  was  terrible,  their  fidelity  and  generosi- 
ty were  nnconquerable  also.  Their  love,  like  their 
hate,  stopped  not  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Bat  where  are  tfaeyl  Where  are  the  villagers, 
and  warriors,  and  youth;  the  sachems  and  the 
tribes;  the  hunters  and  their  &milies1  They 
have  perished.  They  are  consumed.  The  wast- 
ing pestilence  has  not  alone  done  the  mighty 
work.  No, — ^nor  famine,  nor  war.  There  has 
been  a  mightier  power,  a  moral  canker,  which 
has  eaten  into  their  heartFCore»— a  plague,  which 
the  touch  of  the  white  man  communicated-— a 
poison,  which  betrayed  them  into  a  lingering  ruin. 
The  winds  of  the  Atlantic  fim  not  a  single  re- 
gion, whidi  they  may  now  call  their  own.  Al- 
ready the  last  feeble  remnants  of  the  race  are  pre- 
paring for  their  journey  beyond  the  MississippL 
I  see  them  leave  their  miserable  homes,  the  aged, 
the  helpless,  the  women,  and  the  warrion,  « few 
and  &int,  yet  fearless  still."  The  ashes  are  coU 
on  their  native  hearths.  The  smoke  no  longer 
cmls  round  their  lowly  cabins.  They  move  on 
with  a  slow,  unsteady  step.  The  white  man 
is  upon  their  heels,  for  terror  or  despatch ;  but 
they  heed  him  not.  They  turn  to  take  a  last  look 
of  their  deserted  villages.  They  cast  a  last  glance 
upon  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  They  shed  no 
tears;  they  utter  no  cries;  they  heave  no  groans. 
There  is  something  in  their  hearts  which  passes 
speech.  There  is  aomething  in  their  looks,  not  of 
vengeance  or  submission;  but  of  hard  necessity, 
which  stifles  both;  which  chokes  all  utterance; 
which  has  no  aim  or  method.  It  is  courage  ab- 
sorbed in  despair.  They  linger  but  for  a  mo- 
ment Their  look  is  onward.  They  have  passed 
the  fetal  stream.  It  shall  never  be  repassed  by 
them, — no,  never.  Yet  there  lies  not  between 
OS  and  them  an  impassable  gul£  They  know 
and  feel  that  there  is  for  them  still  one  remove 
ferther,  not  distant,  nor  unseen.  It  is  to  the  ge- 
neral burial-ground  of  their  race. 

Reason  as  we  may,  it  is  imposaUe  not  to  nad 
in  such  a  fete  much  that  we  know  not  how  to  in- 
terpcet ;  much  of  provocation  to  cruel  deeds  and 
deep  resentments ;  much  of  apology  for  vrrong  and 
perfidy ;  much  of  pity  mingling  with  indignation ; 
nmch  of  doabt  and  misgiving  as  to  the  past;  much 
of  painful  recollections ;  mooh  of  dark  forebodings. 


DESTINY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


What  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  this  Republic  1 1n 
proposing  this  question,  I  drop  all  thought  of  New 


England.  She  has  bound  herself  to  the  fete  of 
the  Union.  May  she  be  true  to  it,  now,  and  for 
ever ;  true  to  it,  because  true  to  herself^  true  to  her 
own  principles,  true  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
liberty  throughout  die  world.  I  speak,  then,  of 
our  common  country,  of  that  blessed  mother,  that 
has  nursed  us  in  her  lap,  and  led  us  up  to  manhood, 
What  is  her  destiny  1  Whither  does  the  finder  of 
fete  point  t  Is  the  career,  on  which  we  have 
entered,  to  be  bright  with  ages  of  onward  and  up- 
ward glory  ?  Or  is  our  doom  already  recorded  in 
the  past  history  of  the  earth,  in  the  past  lessons  of 
the  decline  and  fell  of  other  republics  1  If  we  are  to 
flourish  with  a  vigorous  growth,  it  must  be,  I  thinlc, 
by  dicrishing  principles,  institutions,  pursuits,  and 
morals,  such  as  planted,  and  have  hitherto  sup- 
ported New  England.  If  we  are  to  fall,  may  she 
still  possess  the  melancholy  consolation  of  the 
Trojan  patriot: 

"  Sat  Datrim  Priamoqae,  datam ;  si  Perjgarna  dextrfL 
Defend!  poMent,  etiam  h4c  defeiisa  tuiMcnt." 

I  would  not  willingly  cloud  the  pleasures  of  such 
a  day^  even  with  a  transient  shade.  I  would  not, 
that  a  single  care  should  flit  across  the  polished 
brow  of  hope,  if  considerations  of  the  highest 
moment  did  not  demand  our  thoughts,  and  give 
us  counsel  of  our  duties.  Who,  indeed,  can  look 
around  him  upon  the  attractions  of  the  scene, 
upon  the  fiices  of  the  happy  and  the  free,  the 
smiles  of  youthful  beauty,  the  graces  of  matron 
virtue,  the  strong  intellect  of  manhood,  and  the 
dignity  of  age,  and  hail  these  as  the  accompani- 
ments of  peace  and  independence ; — who  can  look 
around  him,  and  not  at  the  same  time  feel,  that 
change  is  written  on  all  the  woiks  of  man ;  that 
the  breath  of  a  tyrant,  or  the  fury  of  a  corrupt 
populace,  may  destroy,  in  one  hour,  what  centu- 
ries have  alowly  consolidated  1  It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  great  minds,  that  to  them  "coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  befinre."  We  may  not  possess 
this  privilege ;  but  it  is  true  wisdom,  not  to  blind 
ourselves  to  dangers  which  are  in  full  view ;  and 
true  prudence,  to  guard  against  those,  of  which  ex- 
perience has  already  admonished  us. 

When  we  reflect  on  what  has  been,  and  is,  how 
is  it  possible  not  to  feel  a  profound  sense  of  thp 
responsibleness  of  this  Republic  to  all  future  ages  t 
What  vast  motives  press  upon  us  for  lofty  efforts ! 
What  brilliant  prospects  inrite  our  enthusiasm! 
What  solemn  warnings  at  once  demand  our  vigi- 
lance, and  moderate  our  confidence ! 


THE  FIELD  OF  PEACE. 

Wmom  AH  ADDKBSS  AT  TBI  CBURSBT  OT  XOVKT  AUBVBIT. 

Ann  what  spot  can  be  more  appropriate  than 
this,  for  such  a  purpose  1  Natme  seems  to  point 
it  out,  with  significant  energy,  as  the  favourite  re- 
tirement for  the  dead.  There  are  around  us  all 
the  varied  features  of  her  beauty  and  grandeur  ;— 
the  forBst-crowned  height ;  the  abrupt  acclivity ; 
the  sheltered  valley;  the  deep  glen;  the  grassy 
glade ;  and  the  silent  grove.    Here  are  the  lof^ 
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(Mk,  the  beach,  that«  wieathsits  old  fiuitastic  roots 
80  high,"  the  rustling  pine,  and  the  drooping  wil- 
low;—the  tree,  that  eheds  its  pale  leaves  with 
every  autanin,  a  fit  emblem  of  our  own  transitory 
bloom;  and  the  evergreen,  with  its  perennial 
shoots  instracting  us,  that « the  wintry  blasts  of 
death  kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue."  Here  is  the 
thick  shrubbery  to  protect  and  concesl  the  new- 
made  grave;  and  there  is  the  wild  flower  creeping 
along  the  narrow  path,  and  planting  its  seeds  in 
the  upturned  earth.  All  around  us  there  breathes 
a  solemn  calm,  as  if  it  were  in  the  bosom  of  a  wil- 
derness, broken  only  by  the  breexe,  as  it  murmurs 
through  the  tops  of  the  forest,  or  by  the  notes  of 
the  warbler,  pouring  forth  hii  matin  or  his  evening 
song. 

Ascend  but  a  few  steps,  and  what  a  diange  of 
scenery  to  surprise  and  delight  us !  We  seem,  as 
it  were,  in  an  instant,  to  pass  from. the  confines  of 
death,  to  the  bright  and  baUny  regions  of  life. 
Below  us  flows  the  winding  Charles,  with  its  rip- 
pling current,  like  the  stream  of  time  hastening  to 
the  ocean  of  eternity.  In  the  distance,  the  city — 
at  once  the  object  of  our  adnuration  and  our  love 
— rears  its  proud  eminences,  its  glittering  spires, 
its  lofty  towers,  its  graceful  mansions,  its  curling 
smoke,  its  crowded  haunts  of  business  and  plear 
sure,  which  speak  to  the  eye,  and  yet  leave  a 
noiseless  loneliness  on  the  ear.  Again  we  turn, 
and  the  walls  of  our  venerable  University  rise  be- 
fore us,  with  many  a  recollection  of  happy  days 
passed  there  in  the  interchange  of  study  and 
fnendship,  and  many  a  grateful  thought  of  the  afflu- 
ence of  its  learning,  which  has  adorned  and  nou- 
rished the  literature  of  our  country.  Again  we 
turn,  and  the  cultivated  &rm,  the  neat  cottage,  the 
village  church,  the  sparkling  lake,  the  rich  valley, 
and  the  distant  hills,  are  before  us,  through  open- 
ing vistas ;  and  we  breathe  amidst  the  fresh  and 
varied  labours  of  man. 

There  is,  therefore,  within  our  reach,  every  va- 
riety of  natural  and  artificial  scenery,  which  ia 
fitted  to  awaken  emotions  of  the  highest  and 
most  affecting  character.  We  stand,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  borders  of  two  worlds ;  and,  as  the  mood 
of  our  minds  may  be,  we  may  gather  lessons  of 
profound  wisdom  by  contrasting  the  one  with  the 
other,  or  indulge  in  dreams  of  hope  and  ambition, 
or  solace  our  hearts  by  melancholy  meditations. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

rSOM  A.  DTSCOUBSB  BETORS  THX  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  BOCIKtr. 

I  FA69  over  all  consideration  of  the  written  trea- 
sures of  antiquity,  which  have  survived  the  wreck 
of  empires  and  dynasties,  of  monumental  trophies 
and  triumphal  arches,  of  palaces  of  princes  and 


temples  of  the  gods.  I  pass  over  all  consideration 
of  those  admired  compositions,  in  which  wisdom 
speaks,  as  with  a  voice  from  heaven ;  of  those  sub- 
lime efforts  of  poetical  genius  which  still  firedien, 
as  they  pass  from  age  to  age,  in  undying  vigour ; 
of  those  finished  histories  which  still  enlighten  and 
instruct  governments  in  thdr  duty  and  their  desti- 
ny ;  of  those  matchless  orations  which  roused  na- 
tions to  arms,  and  chamed  senates  to  the  chariots 
wheels  of  all-conquering  eloquence.  These  all 
'may  now  be  read  in  our  vernacular  tongue.  Ay, 
as  one'iwnembers  the  fiue  of  a  dead  fnend  by  ga- 
thering up  the  broken  fragments  of  his  image— as 
one  listens  to  the  tale  of  a  dream  twice  told — as 
one.catches  the  roar  of  the  ocean  in  the  ripple  of 
a  rivulet — as  one  sees  the  blaze  of  noon  in  the 
first  glimmer  of  twilight .... 

There  is  not  a  single  nation  from  the  North  to 
the  South  of  Europe,  from  the  bleak  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  bright  plains  of  immortal  Italy,  whose 
literature  is  not  embedded  in  the  very  elements  of 
classical  learning.  The  literature  of  England  is, 
in  an  emphatic  sense,  the  production  of  her  scho- 
lars ;  of  men  who  have  cultivated  letters  in  her 
universities,  and  colleges,  and  grammar-schoola; 
of  men  who  thought  any  life  too  short,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  left  some  relic  of  antiquity  urmiastered, 
and  any  other  iame  humble,  because  it  faded  in 
the  presence  of  Roman  and  Grecian  genius.  He 
who  studies  English  literature  without  the  lights 
of  classical  learning  loses  half  the  charms  of  its 
sentiments  and  style,  of  its  force  and  feelings,  of 
its  delicate  touches,  of  its  delightful  allusions,  of 
its  illustrative  associations.  Who,  that  reads  the 
poetry  of  Gray,  does  not  feel  that  it  is  the  re- 
finement of  classical  taste  which  gives  such  inex- 
prenible  vividness  and  transparency  to  his  diction : 
Who,  that  reads  the  concentrated  sense  and  melo- 
dious versification  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  does  not 
perceive  in  them  the  disciples  of  the  old  school, 
whose  genius  was  inflamed  by  the  heroic  verse, 
the  terse  satire,  and  the  pUyfiil  wit  of  antiquity  ! 
Who,  that  meditates  over  the  strains  of  Milton, 
does  not  feel  that  he  drank  deep  at 

"  Siloa'i  brook,  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God"— 

that  the  fires  of  his  magnificent  mind  were  lighted 
by  coals  from  ancient  altars  1 

It  ia  no  exaggeration  to  declare  that  he  who 
proposes  to  abolish  classical  studies  proposes  to 
render,  in  a  great  measure,  inert  and  unedifying 
the  mass  of  English  literature  for  three  centuries : 
to  rob  us  of  the  glory  of  the  past,  and  much  of  the 
instruction  of  future  ages ;  to  blind  us  to  excellen 
des  which  few  may  hope  to  equal  and  none  to  sur 
pass ;  to  annihilate  assodations  which  are  inter* 
woven  with  our  best  sentiments,  and  give  to  distant 
times  and  countries  a  presence  and  reality  as  if  they 
were  in  fiict  his  own. 
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It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  this  Tete- 
ran  author  made  his  first  appearance  before, 
the  public,  and  at  nearly  seyenty  he  opiftinaes 
to  write  with  the  vivacity,  good  sense,  and 
strong  love  of  country  for  which  his  earliest 
works  were  distinguished. 

Mr.  Paulding  is  of  Dutch  extraction,  and 
was  born  on  the  twenty-second  of  August, 
1779,  in  the  town  of  Pawling,  on  the  Hudson, 
so  named  from  one  of  his  ancestors.  After 
receiving  a  liberal  education  he  settled  in 
New  York,  where  except  during  short  intei^ 
vals  he  has  since  resided.  Connected  with 
some  of  the  first  femilies  of  the  city,  with  an 
income  sufficient  for  his  wants,  and  a  love  of 
quiet  which  forbade  his  seeking  distinction 
as  a  lawyer  or  politician,  he  would  probably 
have  been  content  with  the  simple  pursuit  of 
ease,  had  not  the  follies  of  the  town,  and  subse- 
quently a  conviction  of  injustice  to  the  coun- 
try, called  into  action  his  powers  as  a  satirist 

The  first  series  of  Salmagundi,  published 
in  1807,  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Paulding 
and  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  except  the  verses 
and  three  or  four  of  the  concluding  essays, 
which  were  by  Mr.  WUliam  Irving,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  former  and  brother  of  the  latter, 
who  was  afterward  well  known  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  New  York  in  Congress. 
This  work  had  a  great  deal  of  freshness ;  its 
humour,  though  unequal,  was  nearly  always 
gay,  and  as  its  satire  was  general,  everybody 
was  pleased.  Its  success  surprised  the  au- 
thors, and  was  perhaps  the  determining  cause 
of  their  subsequent  devotion  to  literatuie. 
The  publisher  found  it  very  profitable,  as  he 
paid  nothing  for  the  copy;  and  upon  his 
refusal  to  make  any  remuneration  for  it,  the 
work  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought 
to  a  close. 

In  1813  Mr.  Paulding  published  The  Lay 
of  a  Scotch  Fiddle,  a  satirical  poem,  and  in 
the  following  year  The  United  States  and 
England,  in  reply  to  the  article  on  Inchiquin's 
Letters  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  Divert- 
ing History  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jona- 
than, the  most  successful  of  his  satires,  ap- 
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pearedin  1816.  The  allegory  is  well  sustained, 
and  the  style  has  a  homely  simplicity  and 
vigour  that  remind  us  of  Swift.  A  part  of 
this  year  was  passed  in  Virginia,  where  he 
wrote  his  Letters  from  the  South,  which  were 
published  in  1817.  The  humour  in  them  is 
not  of  his  liappiest  vein,  and  tlie  soundness  of 
the  views  respecting  education,  paper  money, 
and  some  other  subjects,  may  be  questioned ; 
but  the  work  contains  interesting  sketches  of 
scenery,  manners,  and  personal  character. 

In  1818  Mr.  Paulding  published  The  Back- 
woodsman, a  poem,  and  in  the  next  year  the 
second  series  of  Salmagundi,  of  which  he 
was  the  sole  author.  Koningsmarke,  or  Old 
Times  in  the  New  World,  a  novel  founded 
on  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Swedish 
settlements  on  the  Delaware,  appeared  in 
1823;  John  Bull  in  America  in  1824;  and 
the  Merry  Tales  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham  in  1826.  The  idea  that  tlie  progress 
of  mankind  is  more  apparent  than  actual  is  a 
fiivourite  one  with  Mr.  Paulding,  and  modern 
improvements  and  discoveries  in  political 
economy,  and  productive  labour,  law,  and 
philosophy,  are  in  this  work  ridiculed  with 
considerable  ingenuity. 

The  Book  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  collection  of 
stories  purporting  to  be  translated  from  the 
Dutch ;  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which 
contains  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  his 
satire,  and  Tales  of  the  Good  Woman  by  a 
Doubtful  Gentleman,  came  out  in  the  three 
following  years. 

The  Dutchman's  Fireside  was  published  in 
1831.  Its  success  was  decided  and  imme- 
diate, and  it  continues  to  be  regarded  as  the 
best  of  Mr.  Paulding's  novels.  It  is  a  do- 
mestic story,  of  the  time  of  the  "  old  French 
war."  The  scenes  are  among  the  sources  of 
the  Hudson,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  province  of 
New  York.  The  characters  are  natural,  and 
possess  much  individuality.  From  the  out- 
set the  reader  feels  as  if  he  had  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  each  of  them.  One  of  the 
most  cleverly  executed  is  a  meddlin&r  little 
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old  Dutchman,  Ariel  Vaneoar,  who  with  the 
best  intentions  is  continually  working  mis- 
chief: an  eveiyday  sort  of  person,  which  I  do 
not  remember  having  seen  so  palpably  imbo- 
died  by  any  other  author.  The  hero,  Sybrandt 
Yancour,  is  educated  in  almost  total  seclusion, 
and  finds  himself,  on  the  yerge  of  manhood, 
a  scholar,  ignorant  of  the  world.  He  is  proud, 
sensitive,  and  suspicious:  unhappy,  and  a 
cause  of  unhappiness  to  all  about  him.  His 
transformation  is  effected  by  the  famous  Sir 
William  Johnson,  whom  he  accompanies  on 
a  campaign ;  and  in  the  end,  a  sel^onfident 
and  self-complacent  gentleman,  he  marries  a 
woman  whom  he  had  loved  all  the  while,  but 
whom  his  infirmities  had  previously  rendered 
as  wretched  as  himself.  The  work  is  mariced 
throughout  with  Mr.  Paulding's  quaint  and 
peculiar  humour,  and  it  is  a  delightful  picture 
of  primitive  colonial  life,  varied  with  glimpses 
of  the  mimic  court  of  the  governor,  where  la- 
dies figure  in  hoops  and  brocades,  and  of  the 
camp  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  strategy  of 
Indian  warfare. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Paulding  pub- 
lished Westward  Ho!  The  moral  of  this 
stoiy  is,  that  we  are  to  disregard  the  j?reMn/t- 
menU  of  evil,  withstand  the  approaches  of 
fanaticisra,  and  feel  confident  that  the  surest 
means  of  inducing  a  gracious  interposition  of 
Providence  in  our  favour  is  to  persevere  our- 
selves in  all  the  kind  offices  of  humanity  to- 
ward the  unfortunate.  The  characters  are 
original  and  well-drawn.  Tlie  Virginia  planter 
who  squanders  his  estates  in  a  prodigal  hos- 
pitality, and  with  the  remnants  of  a  liberal 
fortune  seeks  a  new  home  in  the  untried  fo- 
rests ;  Zenoand  Judith  Paddock,  a  pair  of  vil- 
lage inquisitors;  and  Bushfield,  an  untamed 
western  hunter,  are  all  actual  and  indigenous 
beings.  Mr.  Paulding  had  already  sketched 
the  Kentuckian,  with  a  freer  but  less  skilful 
hand,  in  his  comedy  of  Nimrod  Wildfire. 
Whoever  wanders  in  the  footsteps  of  Daniel 
Boone  will  still  meet  with  Bushfields,  though 
until  he  approaches  nearer  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains the  rough  edges  of  the  character  may  be 
somewhat  softened  down;  and  Dangerfields 
are  not  yet  strangers  in  Virginia. 

His  next  work  was  on  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  was  followed  in  1836  by  bit  ex- 
cellent life  of  Washington  for  youth,  which  is 
published  in  Messrs.  Harpera'  Family  Libnury . 

After  the  close  of  our  second  war  with 


Great  Britain  he  resided  some  time  at  the  seat 
of  government,  and  was  subsequently  many 
yeara  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  New  York. 
When  President  Van  Buren  formed  his  cabi- 
net, in  the  spring  of  1837^  he  was  selected 
to  be  the  head  of  &e  Navy  Department,  and 
he  continued  in  that  office  untU  the  close  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  in  1841. 

Upon  retiring  from  public  life,  being  then 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  he  resumed  his 
pen,  and  some  of  his  magazine  papers,  written 
since  that  time,  are  equal  to  any  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  most  vigorous  days.  In  1846  he 
published  The  Old  Continental,  or  the  Price 
of  Liberty,  a  novel  which  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted before  he  entered  the  cabinet.  It  has 
all  his  peculiarities  of  manner  and  spirit. 

The  various  worics  by  Mr.  Paulding  which 
I  have  mentioned  make  twenty-five  volumes, 
and  the  stories,  essays,  and  other  papers  which 
he  has  published  in  the  Tales  of  Glauber  Spa, 
and  in  periodicals,  would  increase  the  number 
to  more  than  thirty. 

Mr.  Paulding's  writings  are  distinguished 
for  a  decided  nationality.  He  has  had  no  re- 
spect for  authority  unsupported  by  reason,  but 
on  all  subjects  has  thought  and  judged  for 
himself.  He  has  defended  our  government 
and  institutions,  and  has  imbodied  what  is 
peculiar  in  our  manners  and  opinions.  There 
is  hardly  a  character  in  his  works  who  would 
not  in  any  country  be  instantly  recogrnised  as 
an  American. 

He  is  unequalled  in  a  sort  of  quaint  and 
whimsical  humour,  but  occasionally  falls  into 
the  common  error  of  thinking  there  is  humour 
in  epithets,  and  these  are  sometimes  coarse 
or  vulgar.  Humour  is  a  quality  of  feeling 
and  action,  and  like  any  sentiment  or  habit 
should  be  treated  in  a  style  which  indicates 
a  sympathy  with  it  He  who  pauses  to  in- 
vent its  dress  will  usually  find  his  invention 
exhausted  before  he  attempts  its  body. 

He  seems  generally  to  have  no  regular 
schemes  and  premeditated  catastrophies.  He 
follows  the  lead  of  a  free  fency  and  writes 
down  whatever  comes  into  his  mind.  He 
creates  his  characters,  and  permits  circum- 
stances to  guide  their  conduct.  Perhaps  the 
effects  of  this  random  and  discuraive  spirit 
are  more  natural  than  those  of  a  strict  r^;ard 
to  unities.  It  is  a  higher  achievement  to 
maintam  an  interest  in  a  character  than  to 
ftsten  the  attention  to  a  plot 
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NEW  YEAR  IN  ELSINGBURGH. 
wwtm  KOKixoncuuuL 

Ths  hoIydflyS)  those  wintry  lUeannga  which 
cheer  the  heart  of  yomig  and  old,  and  giro  to  the 
gloomy  depths  of  winter  the  life  and  epizit  of  laugh- 
ing, jolly  spring,  were  now  near  at  hand.  The 
chqpping-knife  gave  token  of  goodly  minced  pies, 
and  Uie  bnstle  of  the  kitchen  afibrded  shrewd  in- 
dications of  what  was  coming  by  and  by.  The 
celebration  of  the  new  year,  it  was  well  known, 
came  originally  from  the  northern  nations  of  En- . 
rope,  who  still  keep  up  many  of  the  pActioes, 
imusements,  and  enjoyments,  known  to  their  an- 
cestors. The  Heer  Piper  valued  himself  upon 
being  a  genuine  northern  man,  and  consequently 
held  the  winter  holydays  in  special  &T0ur  and 
affection.  In  addition  to  this  hereditary  attach- 
ment to  ancient  customs,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected 
that  his  zeal  in  celebrating  these  good  old  sports 
was  not  a  little  quickened  in  consequence  of  his 
mortal  antagonist,  William  Penn,  having  hinted, 
in  the  course  of  their  controversy,  that  the  practice 
of  keeping  holydays  savoured  not  only  of  popery, 
but  paganism. 

Before  the  Heer  consented  to  sanction  the  pro- 
jects of  Dominie  Kanttwell  for  abolishing  sports 
and  ballads,  he  stipulated  for  full  liberty,  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  his  people  of  Elsingburgh,  to 
eat,  drink,  sing,  and  finoUc  as  much  as  they  liked, 
during  the  winter  holydays.  In  fiict,  the  Dominie 
made  no  particular  opposition  to  this  suspension 
of  his  blue  laws,  being  somewhat  addicted  to  good 
eating  and  drii^ung,  whenever  the  occasion  justi- 
fied; that  is  to  say,  whenever  audi  accidents  came 
in  his  way. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  with  Governor 
Piper,  to  usher  in  the  new  year  with  a^  grand  sup- 
per, to  which  the  Dominie,  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  certain  of  the  most  respectable  burghs 
en,  were  always  bidden.  This  year,  he  determined 
to  see  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  one  in,  as  the 
phrsse  vras,  having  just  heard  of  a  great  victory 
gained  by  Ihe  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
the  immortal  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  which,  though 
it  happened  nearly  four  years  before,  had  only 
now  reached  the  village  of  Elsingburgh. . . . 

Exactly  at  ten  o'clock,  the  guests  sat  down  to 
the  table,  where  they  ate  and  drank  to  the  success 
of  the  Protestant  cause,  the  glory  of  the  great 
Gustavus,  the  downfoU  of  Popery  and  the  Quakers, 
with  equal  xeal  and  patriotism.  The  instant  the 
do^  struck  twelve,  a  round  was  fired  from  the 
fort,  and  a  vast  and  bottomless  bowl,  supposed  to 
be  the  identical  one  in  which  the  fiunous  wise  men 
of  Gotham  went  to  sea,  was  brought  in,  filled  to 
the  utmost  brim  with  smoking  punch.  The  me- 
mory oi  the  departed  year  and  the  hopes  of  the 
foture  were  then  drank  in  a  special  bumper,  after 
which  the  ladies  retired,  and  noise  and  inn  became 
the  Older  of  the  night  The  Heer  told  his  great 
story  of  having  surpriMd  and  taken  a  whole  pio 
quet-guazd,  under  tlie  great  Gustavus ;  and  etdh. 
oi  the  guMti  contributed  his  tale,  taking  special 
care,  however,  not  to  outdo  their  host  in  the 
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vellous,  a  thing  which  always  puts  the  governor 
out  of  humour. 

Counsellor  Langfanger  talked  wonderfully  about 
public  improvements ;  Counsellor  Varlett  sung,  or 
rather  roared,  a  hundred  verses  of  a  song  in  praise 
of  Rhenish  wine ;  and  Othman  Pfegel  smoked  and 
tippled,  till  he  actually  came  to  a  determination  of 
bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  with  the  fair  Christina 
the  very  next  day.  Such  are  the  wonder-working 
pgiwers  of  hot  punch !  As  for  the  Dominie,  he 
departed  about  the  dawn  of  day,  in  such  a  plight 
that  if  it  had  not  been  impossible,  we  should  have 
suspected  him  of  being  as  it  were  a  little  overtaken 
with  the  said  punch.  To  one  or  two  persons  who 
chanced  to  see  him,  he  actually  appeared  to  stag- 
ger a  little ;  but  such  was  the  stout  foith  of  the 
good  Dominie's  parishioners,  that  neither  of  these 
worthy  fellows  would  believe  his  own  eyes  suffi- 
ciently to  state  these  particulars. 

A  couple  of  hours'  sleep  sufficed  to  disperse  the 
vapours  of  punch  and  pepper-pot;  for  heads  in 
thoee  days  were  much  harder  than  now,  and  the 
Heer,  as  well  as  his  roistering  companions,  rose 
betimes  to  give  and  receive  the  comjdiments  and 
good  wishes  of  the  season.  The  morning  was 
still,  dear,  and  frosty.  The  sun  shone  with  the 
lustre,  though  not  with  the  warmth  of  summer, 
and  his  bright  beams  vrere  reflected  with  indescrib- 
able qplendour  from  the  glassy,  smooth  expanse  of 
ice  that  spread  across,  and  up  and  down  the  broad 
river,  fiir  as  the  eye  could  see.  The  smoke  of  the 
village  chinmeys  rose  straight  into  the  air,  looking 
like  so  many  inverted  pyramids,  spreading  gradu- 
ally broader  and  broader,  until  they  molted  away 
and  mixed  imperceptibly  with  ether.  Scarce  was 
the  sun  above  the  horizon,  when  the  village  was 
alive  with  rosy  boys  and  girls,  dressed  in  their  new 
suits,  and  going  forth  with  such  vrarm  anticipa- 
tions of  happiness,  as  time  and  experience  impei^ 
ceptibly  fritter  away  into  languid  hopes  or  strength- 
ening apprehensions.  **  Happy  New  Tear !"  came 
from  every  mouth  and  every  heart  Spiced  beve- 
rages and  lusty  cakes  were  given  away  with  liberal 
open  haiMl;  everybody  was  welcomed  to  every 
house ;  all  seemed  to  forget  their  little  heart-burn- 
ings and  disputes  of  yoro-  ■  all  seemed  happy,  and 
all  were  so ;  and  the  Dominie,  who  always  wore 
his  coat  widifour  great  pockets  on  new-year's  day, 
came  home  and  emptied  them  seven  times,  of  loads 
of  new-year  cookies. 

When  the  gay  groups  had  finished  their  rounds 
in  the  village,  the  ice  in  front  was  seen  all  alive 
with  the  small  fry  of  Elsingburgh,  gambolling  and 
bating,  sliding  and  tumbling,  belter  skelter,  and 
making  the  fitwt-bit  ears  of  winter  glad  widi  the 
sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry. ...  All  was  rout, 
laughter,  and  happiness;  and  that  day  the  icy 
mirror  of  the  noble  Delaware  reflected-  as  lig^t 
hearts  as  ever  beat  together  in  the  new  world. 
At  twelve  o'dock  the  jolly  Heer,  according  to  his 
immemorial  custom,  went  forth  from  the  edge  of 
the  river  distributing  apples  and  other  dainties, 
together  with  handsful  <^  wampum,  which,  rolling 
away  on  the  ice  in  dififarent  directions,  occasioned 
innumerable  contests  and  squabbles  among  the  fry, 
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vrhose  dbpatef,  tomblM,  and  oocaaonal  battrtka^ 
for  the  prizes,  were  inimitably  ludiennia  upon  the 
slippery  element  Among  the  most  obatrepeioue 
and  miachievouB  of  the  crowd  was  that  likely  Mf 
low  Cupid,  who  made  man  noiae,  and  tripped  np 
more  heela  that  day,  than  any  half  a  dooen  of  hu 
contemporaries.  His  voice  could  be  heard  above 
all  the  rest,  especially  after  the  airival  of  the  Hear, 
before  whom  he  seemed  to  think  it  his  duty  to  ex- 
ert himself,  while  his  unresteained,  extravagant 
laugh  exhibited  that  singular  hilarity  of  spirit 
which  distinguishes  the  deportment  of  the  Afiican 
slave  from  the  invariable  gravity  of  the  free  red 
man  of  the  western  workL 

All  day,  and  until  after  the  sun  had  set  and  the 
shadows  of  night  succeeded,  the  sports  continued, 
and  the  meny  sounds  rung  fiur  and  near,  occasion- 
ally interrupted  by  those  loud  noises  which  some- 
times shoot  across  the  ice  like  a  rushing  earthquake, 
and  are  occasioned  by  its  cracking,  as  the  water 
riaos  or  falls. 


THE  QUARREL  OF  SQUIRE  BULL  AND 

HIS  SON. 

nuni  jomc  bull  amd  saonna  joratbah. 

JoHif  Bull  was  a  choleric  old  feUow,  who  held 
a  good  manor  in  the  middle  of  a  great  millpond, 
and  which,  by  reason  of  its  being  quite  surrounded 
by  water,  was  generally  called  Bullock  laland. 
Ball  was  an  ingenious  man,  an  exceedingly  good 
blacksmith,  a  dexterous  cutler,  and  a  notable 
weaver  and  pot-baker  beeidea.  He  also  brewed 
capital  porter,  ale,  and  small  beer,  and  was  in  &ct 
a  sort  of  jack  of  all  trades,  and  good  at  each.  In 
addition  to  these,  be  was  a  hearty  fellow,  an  ex- 
cellent botUe-oompanion,  and  passably  honest  as 
times  go. 

But  what  tamiahed  all  these  qualities  was  a 
devilish  quarrelsome,  overbearing  disposition,  which 
was  always  getting  him  into  some  scrape  or  other. 
The  truth  is,  he  never  heard  of  a  quarrel  going  on 
among  his  neighbours,  but  his  fingers  itched  to  be 
in  the  thickest  of  them ;  so  that  he  was  hardly  ever 
seen  without  a  broken  head,  a  black  eye,  or  a 
bloody  nose.  Such  was  Squire  Bull,  as  he  was 
commonly  called  by  the  country  people  his  neigh- 
bours— one  of  those  odd,  testy,  grumbling,  boast- 
ing old  codgers,  that  never  get  credit  for  what  they 
are,  because  they  are  always  pretending  to  be  what 
they  are  not 

The  squire  was  as  tight  a  hand  to  deal  with  in 
doors  as  out ;  sometimes  treating  his  femily  as  if 
they  were  not  the  same  fleah  and  blood,  when  they 
happened  to  diflbr  with  him  in  certain  matters. 
One  day  he  got  into  a  dispute  with  his  youngest 
son  Jonathan,  who  was  familiarly  called  Bbothxr 
JovATHAx,  about  whether  churches  ought  to  be 
called  churehes  or  meeting-houses ;  and  whether 
steeples  were  not  an  abomination.  The  aquire, 
either  having  the  worst  of  the  argument,  or  being 
naturally  impatient  of  contradiction,  (I  can't  tell 
which,)  fell  into  a  great  passion,  and  swore  he 
would  physic  such  notions  out  of  the  boy's  noddle. 


So  he  went  to  some  of  his  dodon  and  got  diem  to 
draw  up  a  prescription,  made  up  of  /fttriy-mnc  di/- 
fertfU  artidn,  many  of  them  bitter  enough  to  some 
palates.  This  he  tried  to  make  Jonathan  swal- 
kyw;  and  finding  he  made  villanous  wiy  fiioes, and 
wouJd  not  do  it,  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  like 
fuxy.  After  this,  he  made  the  house  so  disagree 
able  to  him,  that  Jonathan,  though  as  hard  as  a 
pine  knot  and  as  tough  as  leather,  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  Taking  his  gun  and  his  axe,  he  put  him- 
self in  a  boat  and  paddled  over  the  millpond  to 
some  new  lands  to  which  the  squire  pretended 
some  ftnrt  of  daim,  intending  to  settle  them,  and 
build  a  meeting-house  without  a  steeple  as  soon 
as  he  grew  rich  enough. 

When  he  got  over,  Jonathan  found  that  the  land 
was  quite  in  a  state  of  nature,  covered  with  wood, 
and  inhabited  by  nobody  but  wild  beasts.  But 
being  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  took  his  axe  on  one 
ahoulder  and  his  gun  on  the  other,  marched  into 
the  thickest  of  the  wood,  and  clearing  a  place,  buih 
a  log  huL  Pursuing  his  labours,  and  handling  his 
axe  like  a  notable  woodman,  he  in  a  few  years 
cleared  the  land,  which  he  laid  out  into  thirteen 
fptod  farmt :  and  building  himself  a  fine  frame 
house,  about  half-finished,  began  to  be  quite  snug 
and  comfortable. 

But  Squire  Bull,  who  was  getting  old  and 
stingy,  and,  besides,  was  in  great  want  of  money, 
on  account  of  his  having  lately  been  made  to  pay 
swinging  damages  for  assaulting  his  neighbours 
and  breaking  their  head»— the  squire,  I  say,  find- 
ing Jonathan  was  getting  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
began  to  be  very  much  troubled  about  his  welfare; 
80  he  demanded  that  Jonathan  should  pay  him  a 
good  rent  for  the  land  which  he  had  cleared  and 
made  good  for  something.  He  trumped  up  I  know 
not  what  claim  against  him,  and  under  different 
pretences  msnaged  to  pocket  all  Jonathan's  honest 
gains.  In  feet,  the  poor  lad  had  not  a  shilling  left 
for  holyday  occasions;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
filial  respect  he  felt  for  the  old  man,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  refused  to  submit  to  such  impositions. 

But  for  all  this,  in  a  little  time,  Jonathan  grew 
lip  to  be  very  large  of  his  age,  and  became  a  tall, 
stout,  double-jointed,  broad-footed  cub  of  a  fellow, 
awkward  in  his  gait  and  simple  in  his  appearance;'^ 
but  ahowing  a  fively,  shrewd  look,  and  having  the 
promise  of  great  streng^  when  he  should  get  his 
full  growth.  He  was  nthar  an  odd-looking  chap, 
in  truth,  and  had  many  queer  ways ;  but  every- 
body that  had  seen  John  Bull  saw  a  great  likeness 
between  them,  and  swore  he  was  John's  own  boy, 
and  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block.  Like  the  old 
squire,  he  was  apt  to  be  blustering  and  saucy,  but 
in  the  maui  was  a  peaceable  sort  of  careless  fellow, 
that  would  quarrel  with  nobody  if  you  only  let 
him  alone.  He  used  to  dress  in  homespun  trou- 
sers with  a  huge  bagging  seat,  which  seemed  to 
have  nothing  in  it  This  made  people  to  say  he 
had  no  bottom  y  but  whoever  aaid  so  lied,  as  they 
found  to  their  cost  whenever  they  put  Jonathan 
in  a  paanon.  He  always  wore  a  linsey-woolsey 
coat  that  did  not  above  half  cover  hia  breech,  and 
the  sleeves  of  which  were  so  short  that  hia  hand 
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and  wiiflt  came  out  beyond  liiem,  looking  like  a 
shoulder  of  mutton.  All  which  waa  in  conae- 
qnenoe  of  hia  growing  ao  fiut  that  he  outgrew  hia 
clothea. 

While  Jonathan  waa  ontgrowing  hia  atrength 
in  tfaia  waj.  Bull  kept  on  picking  hia  pocketa  of 
evezy  penny  he  could  acrape  together;  till  at  laat 
one  day  when  the  aquire  waa  even  more  than 
Dsnally  preaaing  in  hia  demanda^  which  he  aooom- 
panied  with  threata,  Jonathan  atarted  up  in  a  ftiri- 
008  paaalon,  and  threw  the  Tsa-kettle  at  the 
M  man's  head.  The  choleric  Bull  waa  hereupon 
exceedingly  enraged;  and  after  calling  the  poor 
lad  an  undutiful,  ungrateful,  rebeUbna  raacal, 
loaed  him  by  the  collar,  and  forthwith  a  fiirioua 
acuffle  enaued.  Thia  laated  a  long  time ;  for  the 
aquire,  though  in  years,  waa  a  capital  boxer,  and 
of  moat  excellent  bottom.  At  laat,  however,  Jona^ 
than  got  him  under,  and  before  he  would  let  him 
up,  made  him  aign  a  paper  giving  up  all  claim  to 
the  &nDS,  and  acknowledging  the  fte-cimple  to  be 
in  Jonathan  for  ever. 


A  NIGHT  ADVENTURE  DURING  THE 
OLD  FRENCH  WAR. 

VBOK  TBS   DimrHMAl^  TXSMBIDK. 

«  Sboulu  yon  diaoover  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my," continued  8tr  William  Johnaon  to  Sybrandt, 
t<yon  must  depend  upon  your  own  aagacity,  and 
that  of  Timothy  Weuel  for  the  direction  of  your 
sobaeqnent  conduct*' 

« Timothy  Wcaael!  who  la  bet" 

«What!  have  you  never  heard  of  Tlmotfiy 
Weasel,  die  Yarmounter,  aa  he  caUa  himself  1" 

«  Never." 

«  Well  then,  I  must  give  yon  a  aketch  of  hia 
itory  before  I  introduce  him.  He  waa  bom  in 
New  Hampshire,  aa  he  aays,  and  in  due  time,  aa 
is  customary  m  those  paita,  married,  and  took  pos- 
aesion,  by  right  of  discovery  I  suppose,  of  a  tract 
of  land  in  what  waa  at  that  time  called  the  New 
Hampahire  grants.  Othera  followed  him,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  yeara  a  little  aettlement  was 
formed  of  real  'cute  Yankeea,  as  Timothy  calls 
them,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  or  aeventy  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  They  were  gradually  growing 
in  wealth  and  numbers,  when  one  night,  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  they  were  aet  upon  by  a  party  of 
Indians  from  Canada,  and  every  aoul  of  them,  ex- 
cept Timothy,  either  consumed  in  the  flamea  or 
nuuaacred  in  the  attempt  to  eacape.  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  course  of  my  life  many  aoenea  of 
horror,  but  nothing  like  that  which  he  deacribea, 
in  which  hia  wife  and  ei^t  children  perished. 
Timothy  waa  left  for  dead  by  the  aavagea,  who,  aa 
is  their  custom,  departed  at  the  dawn,  for  fear  the 
newa  of  this  massacre  might  rouse  aoma  of  the 
neighbouring  aettlementa  in  time  to  overtake  them 
before  they  reached  home.  When  all  was  ailent, 
Timothy,  who,  though  aeverely  wounded  in  a 
doien  places,  had,  aa  he  aaya,  only  been  *  playing 
'possum,'  raised  himself  up  and  looked  around 
him.    The  amoking  ruin%  mangled  limba,  blood- 


stained snow,  and  the  whole  acene,  aa  he  deacribea 
it  with  quaint  pathos,  is  enough  to  make  one'a 
blood  run  cold.  He  managed  to  raise  himself  up- 
right, and,  by  dint  of  incredible  exertions,  to  reach 
a  neighbouring  settlement,  distant  about  forty 
milea,  where  he  told  hia  story,  and  then  was  put 
to  bed,  where  he  lay  scmie  weeks.  In  the  mean 
time  the  people  of  the  aettlement  had  gone  and 
buried  the  remaine  of  hia  unfortunate  family  and 
neighboura.  When  Timothy  got  well,  he  visited 
the  apot,  and  while  viewing  the  ruins  of  the  houses, 
and  pondering  over  the  graves  of  all  that  were 
dear  to  him,  solemnly  devoted  the  remainder  of 
hia  life  to  revenge.  He  accordingly  buried  him- 
aelf  in  the  wooda,  and  built  a  cabin  about  twelve 
milea  from  hence,  in  a  aituation  the  most  favour- 
able to  killing  the  *  krittera,'  as  he  calls  the  savages. 
From  that  time  until  now  he  has  waged  a  perpe- 
tual war  against  them,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  sacrificed  almost  a  hecatomb  to  the  manes 
of  his  wife  and  children.  His  intrepidity  is  won- 
derful, and  his  sagacity  in  the  pursuit  of  this  grand 
object  of  his  life  beyond  all  belief.  I  am  half  a 
savage  myself,  but  I  have  heard  this  man  relate 
stories  of  his  adventurea  and  eecapea  which  make 
me  feel  myaelf^  in  the  language  of  the  red  skins, 
<  a  woman'  in  comparison  with  this  strange  com- 
ponnd  of  cunning  and  simplicity.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able with  what  avidity  he  will  hunt  an  Indian ; 
and  the  keenest  sportsman  does  not  feel  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  delight  in  bringing  down  his 
game  that  Timothy  does  in  witnessing  die  mortal 
pangs  of  one  of  these  <  kritters.'  It  is  a  horrible 
propensity :  but  to  lose  all  in  one  night,  and  to 
wake  the  next  morning  and  see  nothing  but  the 
mangled  remains  of  wife,  children,  all  that  man 
holds  most  dear  to  his  inmost  heart,  is  no  trifle. 
If  ever  man  had  motive  for  revenge,  it  ia  Timothy. 
Such  aa  he  is  I  employ  him,  and  find  his  services 
highly  useful  He  is  a  compound  of  the  two  races, 
and  combines  all  the  qualitiea  essential  to  the  spe- 
cies of  war&re  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  I 
have  sent  for  him,  and  expect  him  here  every 
moment." 

Aa  Sir  William  concluded,  Sybrandt  heard  a 
long  dry  aort  of  "  H-e-e-m-m,"  ejaculated  just  out- 
side of  the  door.  « That's  he,"  exclaimed  Sir 
William;  «I  know  the  sound.  It  ia  his  usual 
expression  of  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  being 
employed  against  his  old  enemies  the  Indians. 
Come  in,  Timothy." 

Timothy  accordingly  made  his  appearance,  for- 
got his  bow,  and  said  nothing.  Sybrandt  eyed  his 
aaaociate  with  close  attention.  He  was  a  tall, 
wind-dried  man,  with  extremely  aharp,  angular 
features,  and  a  complexion  deeply  bronzed  by  the 
exposures  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  for  so 
many  years.  His  scanty  head  of  hiiir  was  of  a 
sort  of  sunburnt  colour ;  his  beard,  of  a  month's 
growth  at  least,  and  his  eye  of  sprightly  blue  never 
rested  a  moment  in  its  socket  It  glanced  from 
side  to  aide,  and  up  and  down,  and  here  and  there, 
vrith  indescribable  rapidity,  as  though  in  aearch  of 
aome  object  of  interest,  or  aj^nehensive  of  sudden 
danger.    It  was  a  perpetual  silent  alarum. 
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«  Timothy,"  aaid  Sir  William,  « I  want  to  em- 
ploy you  to-night" 

**  H-e-m-m,"  answered  Timothy. 

«  Are  yon  at  leisure  to  depart  immediately  1" 

"  What,  right  o£f  1" 

«  Ay,  in  1^  than  no  time." 

« I  guess  I  am." 

«  y eiy  well — that  means  you  are  oeiiain." 

"  Vm  always  saitin  of  my  mailu" 

«*  Have  you  your  gun  with  you  !" 

»  The  kritter  is  just  outside  the  door." 

«  And  plenty  of  ammunition  1" 

«  Why,  what  under  the  sun  should  I  do  with  a 
gun  and  no  ammunition?" 

"  Can  you  paddle  a  canoe  so  that  nobody  can 
hear  you  1" 

"Can't  II  h-e-B-m-ml" 

"  And  you  are  all  ready  ?" 

« I  'spect  BO.  I  knew  you  didn't  want  me  for 
nothing,  and  so  got  every  thing  to  hand." 

"  Have  you  any  thing  to  eat  by  the  way  1" 

<<  No ;  if  I  only  stay  out  two  or  three  days  I 
8ha*n*t  want  any  thing." 

**  But  you  are  to  have  a  companion." 

Timothy  here  manufiusturod  a  sort  of  linsey- 
woolsey  grunt,  betokening  disapprobation. 

«  Pd  rather  go  alone." 

«  But  it  is  neoessaiy  you  should  have  a  com- 
panion; this  young  gentleman  will  go  with 
you." 

Timothy  hereupon  subjected  Sybrandt  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny  of  those  busy  eyes  of  his,  that  seemed  to 
run  over  him  as  quick  as  lightning. 

«  Fd  rather  go  by  myself,"  said  he  again. 

«  That  b  out  of  the  question,  so  say  no  more 
about  it    Are  you  ready  to  go  now — ^this  minute  1" 

"Yes." 

Sir  William  then  explained  the  object  of  the 
expedition  to  Timothy  much  in  the  same  manner 
he  had  previously  done  to  Sybrandt 

"  But  mayn't  I  shoot  one  of  these  tamil  kritten 
if  he  comes  in  my  way  ?"  said  Timothy,  in  a  tone 
of  great  interest 

«<  No ;  you  are  not  to  fire  a  gun,  nor  attempt 
any  hostility  whatever,  unless  it  is  neck  or  nothing 
with  you." 

"  Well,  thafs  what  I  call  haid;  but  maybe  it 
will  please  God  to  put  our  fives  in  danger — that's 
some  comiprt" 

The  knight  now  produced  two  Indian  dresses^ 
which  he  directed  them  to  put  on  somewhat 
against  the  indinatious  of-  friend  Timothy,  who 
observed  that  if  he  happened  to  see  his  shadow  in 
the  water,  he  should  certainly  mistake  it  for  one 
of  the  tamil  kritters,  and  shoot  himselfl  Sir  Wil- 
liam then  with  his  own  hand  painted  the  hce  of 
Sybrandt  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  an  Indian — an 
operation  not  at  all  neoessaiy  to  Timothy;  his 
toilet  was  already  made ;  his  complexion  required 
no  embellishment  This  done,  the  night  having 
now  set  in,  Sir  William,  motioning  silence,  led 
the  way  cautiously  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  which  was  opened  by  the  sentinel,  and 
they  proceeded  swifUy  and  nlently  to  the  high 
bank  which  hung  over  tiie  narrow  strait  in  firont 


of  the  fort  A  little  ba^  canoe  lay  moored  at  the 
foot,  into  which  Sybrandt  and  Timothy  placed 
themselves  flat  on  the  bottom,  each  with  bis  mus- 
ket and  accoutrements  at  lus  side,  and  a  paddle  in 
his  hand. 

«  Now,"  said  Sir  William,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
— "  now,  luck  be  with  you,  boys ;  remember,  you 
are  to  return  before  daylight  without  faiL" 

« But,  Sir  William,"  said  Timothy,  coaxingly, 
« now,  mayn't  I  take  a  pop  at  one  of  the  tamal 
kritters,  if  I  meet 'em?" 

« I  tell  you,  No !"  replied  the  other ;  **  unless 
you  vrish  to  be  popped  out  of  the  world  when  you 
come  back.    Away  with  you,  my  boys." 

Each  seized  his  paddle ;  and  the  light  feather 
of  a  boat  darted  away  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bub- 
ble in  a  whirlpool. 

"  It's  plaguy  hard,"  muttered  Timothy  to  him- 
self: 

«  What!"  quoth  Sybrandt 

"Why,  not  to  have  the  privilege  of  shooting 
one  of  these  varmints." 

"  Not  another  word,"  whispered  Syfacandt; «  we 
may  be  overheard  from  the  diore." 

"Does  he  think  I  don't  know  what's  what!" 
again  muttered  Timothy,  plying  his  paddle  with  a 
celerity  and  silence  that  Sybrandt  vainly  tried  to 
equal. 

The  night  gradually  grew  dark  as  pitch.  AQ 
became  of  one  colour,  and  the  earth  and  the  sir 
were  confounded  together  in  utter  obscurity,  at 
least  to  the  eyes  of  Sybrandt  Westbrook.  Not  a 
breath  of  wind  disturbed  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
that  hung  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  thoee  of  Timo- 
thy, who  seemed  to  see  best  in  the  daric ;  not  an 
echo,  not  a  whisper  disturbed  the  dead  silence  of 
nature,  as  they  darted  along  unseen  and  unseeing, 
— at  least  our  hero  could  see  nothing  but  darkness. 

"  Whisht !"  aspirated  Timothy,  at  length,  so 
low  that  he  could  scarcely  hear  himself;  and  after 
making  a  few  strokes  with  his  paddle,  so  as  to  shoot 
the  boat  out  of  her  course,  cowered  himself  down 
to  the  bottom.  Sybrandt  did  the  same,  peering 
just  over  the  side  <^  the  boat,  to  discover  if  possible 
the  reason  of  Timothy's  manoeuvres.  Suddenly 
he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  the  measured  sound 
of  paddles  dipinng  lightly  into  the  water.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  he  saw  five  or  six  little  lights 
glimmering  indistinctly  through  the  obecurity,  sp- 
parently  at  a  great  distance.  Timothy  raised 
himself  up  suddenly,  seized  his  gun  and  pointed 
it  for  a  moment  at  one  of  the  lights ;  but  recol- 
lecting the  injunction  of  Sir  William,  immediately 
resumed  his  former  position.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  sound  of  the  paddles  died  away,  and  the  lights 
disappeared. 

"  What  was  that!"  whispered  Sybrandt 

"  Tlie  Frenchmen  are  turning  the  tables  on  us, 
I  guess,"  replied  the  other.  "  If  that  boat  isn't 
going  a-spying  jist  like  ourselves,  I'm  quite  out  in 
my  calculation." 

"What!  with  lights!  They  must  be  great 
fools." 

"  It  was  only  the  fire  of  their  pipes,  which  the 
darkness  made  look  like  so  many  candles.    Fm 
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thinkiiig  what  a  fine  miik  tfaeie  lights  would  hava 
bin ;  and  how  I  could  have  peppered  two  or  three 
of  them,  if  Sir  Wflliam  had  not  bin  ao  phiguy  ob- 


**  Peppered  diem !  why,  they  were  half-^-dosen 
miles  oflL" 

«They  were  within  fifky  yarda— the  krittera;  I 
eoold  have  broke  all  their  pipea  aa  easy  as  kias  my 


»  How  do  you  know  &ey  were  krittera,  as  you 
call  the  Indiana  1" 

*<  Why,  did  you  ever  hear  ao  many  Frenchmen 
make  so  little  noiae  V 

This  reply  was  perfisctly  convincing;  and  8y- 
brandt  again  enjoining  silence,  they  proceeded 
with  the  same  celerity,  and  in  the  same  intenaity 
of  da^noaa  aa  before,  for  more  than  an  hour. 
This  brought  them,  at  the  swift  rate  they  were 
going,  a  distance  of  at  least  twenty  miles  from  the 
place  of  their  departure. 

Turning  a  aharp  angle,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  just  specified,  Timodiy  suddenly  stopped  hia 
puddle  as  before,  and  cowered  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe.  Sybnmdt  had  no  occasion  to  inquire 
the  xeaaon  of  this  action ;  for,  happening  to  look 
toward  the  shore,  he  could  discover  at  a  distance 
innumerable  lighta  giinunering  and  flashing  amid 
the  obscurity,  and  rendering  the  darkneas  beyond 
the  sphere  of  their  influence  still  more  profound. 
These  lights  appeared  to  extend  aeveral  milea 
along  what  he  auppoeed  to  be  the  strait  or  lake, 
which  occasionally  reflected  their  glancing  rays 
upon  its  quiet  bosom. 

**  There  they  are,  the  krittera,"  whispered  Timo- 
thy exultingiy ;  «  we've  treed  'em  at  last,  I  swow. 
Now,  mister,  let  me  aak  you  one  question — ^will 
you  obey  my  orden  1" 

"If  I  like  them,"  said  Sybrandt 

"  Ay,  like  or  no  like.  I  must  be  captain  for  a 
little  time,  at  least" 

<*  I  have  no  objection  to  benefit  by  your  expe- 
rience." 

'*  Can  you  play  Ingen  when  yon  are  put  to  iti" 

**  I  have  been  among  them,  and  know  something 
of  their  character  and  manners." 

<«  Can  you  talk  Ingen  1" 

"No!" 

**  Ah !  your  education  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
'  Bat  come,  there^a  no  time  to  waste  in  talking  In- 
gen or  English.  We  must  get  right  in  the  middle 
of  these  krittera.  Can  you  creep  on  all-ibun  with- 
out waking  up  a  cricket  1" 

"No!" 

« Plague  on  it !  I  wonder  what  Sir  William 
nurant  by  sending  you  with  me.  I  could  have 
done  better  by  myself.    Are  you  afeared  1" 

"Try  me." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  make  the  beat  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  krittera  are  camped  out — ^I  see  by  their 
fires— by  themselvea.  I  can't  atop  to  tell  you 
every  thing;  but  you  must  keep  close  to  me,  do 
jist  as  I  do,  and  aay  nothing ;  that'a  all." 

"  I  am  likely  to  play  a  pretty  part,  I  see." 

"  Play !  youll  find  no  play  hero,  I  guess,  mister, 
^  down  dose ;  make  no  noiae ;  and  if  you  go  to 


aneeae  or  cough,  take  right  hold  of  your  throat, 
and  let  it  go  downwaida." 

SybraniU  obeyed  hia  injunctiona;  and  Timothy 
proceeded  towanl  the  lights,  which  appeared  much 
fiurther  ofi"  in  the  daikneas  than  they  really  were, 
handling  hia  paddle  with  auch  Ughtneaa  and  dex- 
terity that  Sybrandt  could  not  hear  the  strokes. 
In  this  manner  they  swiftly  approached  the  en- 
campment, until  they  could  distinguish  a  confiised 
noiae  of  shoutings  and  hallooings  which  gradually 
broke  on  their  eara  in  discordant  violence.  Timo- 
thy stopped  hia  paddle  and  listened.    • 

«« It  b  the  song  of  those  tamal  krittera,  the  Uta- 
waa.  They're  in  a  drunken  fiolic,  aa  they  alwaya 
are  the  ni^t  before  going  to  battle.  I  know  the 
krittera,  for  I've  popped  off  a  few,  and  can  talk 
and  aing  their  songs  pretty  considerably,  I  gueas. 
So  we'll  be  among  'em  right  ofil  Don't  forget 
what  I  told  you  about  doing  aa  I  do,  and  holding 
your  tongue." 

Cautioualy  plying  hia  paddle,  he  now  ahot  in 
close  to  the  shore  whence  the  sounds  of  revelry 
proceeded,  and  made  the  land  at  aome  little  dis- 
tance, that  he  might  avoid  the  aentinels,  whom 
they  could  hear  ever  and  anon  challenging  each 
other.  They  then  drew  up  the  light  canoe  into 
the  buahea,  which  here  closely  skirted  the  watera. 
•*  Now  leave  all  behind  but  yourself^  and  follow 
me,"  whispered  Timothy,  as  he  carefully  felt 
whether  the  muaketa  were  well  covered  from  the 
damps  of  the  night ;  and  then  laid  himself  down 
on  his  face  and  crawled  along  under  the  bushes 
with  the  quiet  celerity  of  a  snake  in  the  grass. 

«  Must  we  leave  our  guns  behind,"  whispered 
Sybrandt 

*«Yea,  according  to  orden;  but  it^s  a  plaguy 
hard  case.  Yet  upon  the  whole  it's  best ;  for  if  I 
was  to  get  a  fiur  chance  at  one  of  theae  krittera,  I 
believe  in  my  heart  my  gun  would  go  off  clean  of 
itself.  But  hush !  shut  your  mouth  as  close  aa  a 
powder4iom." 

After  proceeding  some  distance,  Sybrandt  get- 
ting well  acratched  by  the  briara,  and  finding  infi- 
nite difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  Timothy,  the 
latter  stopped  short 

«  Here  the  kritten  are,"  aaid  he,  in  the  lowest 


«  Where  ?"  replied  the  other,  in  the  aame  tone. 

«  Look  right  before  you." 

Sybrandt  followed  tiie  direction,  and  beheld  a 
group  of  five  or  aix  Indians  seated  round  a  fire, 
the  waning  lustre  of  which  cast  a  fitfiil  light  upon 
their  dark  couiftenances,  whose  savage  expression 
was  heightened  to  ferocity  by  the  atimulant  of  the 
debauch  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  aat 
on  the  .ground  swaying  to  and  fro,  backward  and 
forward,  and  from  side  to  aide,  ever  and  anon  pass- 
ing round  the  canteen  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
sometimes  rudely  snatching  it  away  when  they 
thought  either  was  drinking  more  than  hia  ahare. 
At  intervals  they  broke  out  into  yelling  and  dis- 
cordant songs,  filled  with  extravagant  boasting;8  of 
murders,  massacrea,  burnings,  and  plunderinga, 
mixed  up  with  threatenings  of  what  they  would 
do  to  the  red-coat  long  knives  on  the  morrow. 
n9 
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One  of  thede  «oiigB  recited  Ihedestraction  of  a  Til- 
lage, and  bore  a  atiiking  neemUanoe  to  the  Uood  j 
cataatrophe  of  poor  Timothy'i  wife  and  diildren. 
Sybrandt  could  not  undentand  it,  but  he  could 
hear  the  quick  euppreawd  breathing^  of  hia  com- 
panion, who,  when  it  was  done,  aspirated,  in  a 
tone  of  amotfaered  vengeance,  « If  I  only  had  my 
gun!" 

**  Stay  here  a  moment,"  whispered  he,  as  he 
crept  cautiously  toward  the  noisy  group,  wliich  all 
at  once  became  perfectly  quiet,  and  remained  in 
the  attitude  'of  listening. 

**  Huh !"  muttered  one,  who  appeared  by  his 
dress  to  be  the  principal. 

Timothy  replied  in  a  few  Indian  words,  whidi 
Sybrandt  did  not  comprehend ;  and  raising  him- 
self from  the  ground,  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  them.  A  few  words  were  rapidly  inter- 
changed ;  and  Timothy  then  brought  forward  his 
companion,  whom  he  presented  to  the  Utawas, 
who  welcomed  him  and  handed  the  canteen,  now 
almost  empty. 

«  My  brother  does  not  tdk,"  sud  Timothy. 

« Is  he  dumb  V  asked  the  chief  of  the  Utawas. 

"  No ;  but  he  has  sworn  not  to  open  his  mouth 
till  he  has  strode  the  body  of  a  long  knife." - 

"  Good,"  said  the  other ;  «  he  is  welcome." 

After  a  pause  he  went  on,  at  the  same  time  eye- 
ing Sybrandt  with  suspicion ;  though  his  faculties 
were  obscured  by  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  he  still 
continued  to  drink,  and  hand  round  at  short 
intervals. 

"  I  don't  remember  the  young  warrior.  Is  he 
of  our  tribe  1" 

"He  is;  but  he  was  stolen  by  the  Mohawks 
many  ycars^ago,  and  only  returned  lately." 

"  How  did  he  escape  1" 

«  He  killed  two  chiefe  while  they  were  asleep 
by  the  fire,  and  ran  away." 

« Crood,"  said  the  Utawas ;  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments sunk  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  from  which  he 
suddenly  roused  himself,  and  grasping  his  toma- 
hawk started  up,  rushed  toward  Sybrandt,  and 
raising  his  deadly  weapon,  stood  over  him  in  the 
attitude  of  striking.  Sybrandt  remained  perfectly 
unmoved,  waiting  the  stroke. 

«  Good,"  said  the  Utawas  again ;  "  I  am  satis- 
fied ;  the  Utawas  never  shuts  his  eyes  at  death. 
He  is  worthy  to  be  our  brother.  He  shall  go  with 
us  to  battle  to-morrow." 

*<  We  have  just  come  in  time,"  said  Timothy. 
'<  Does  the  white  chief  march  against  the  red-coats 
to-morrow  1" 

"  He  does." 

*<  Has  he  men  enough  to  fight  them  1" 

"  They  are  like  the  leaves  on  the  trees,'^  said 
the  other. 

By  degrees  Timothy  drew  firom  the  Utawas 
chief  the  number  of  Frenchmen,  Indians,  and 
courewi  de  bait,  whidi  composed  the  army :  the 
time  when  they  were  to  commence  their  march ; 
the  course  they  were  to  take,  and  the  outlines  of 
ttie  plan  of  attack,  in  case  the  British  either  waited 
for  diem  in  the  fort  or  met  them  in  the  field.  By 
the  time  he  had  finished  his  examination,  the 


whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  l^othy,  8y- 
farandt,  and  the  chief,  were  fest  asleep.  In  a  feiw 
minutes  after,  the  two  former  afiected  to  he  in  the 
same,  state,  and  began  to  snore  lustily.  The  Uta- 
,was  chief  nodded  from  side  to  side;  then  sunk 
down  like  a  log  and  remained  insenable  to  every 
thing  around  him,  in  the^sieep  of  drunkenness. 

Timothy -lay  without  motion  for  awhile,  then 
tarn^d -himself  over,  and  rolled  about  from  side  to 
mde,  maniiging  to  strike  against  eadi  of  the  party 
in  succession.  They  remained  fest  asleep.  He 
then  cantiouriy  raised  himself,  and  Sybrandt  did 
the  same.  In  a  moment  Timothy  was  down  again, 
and  Sybrandt  followed  his  example  without  know- 
ing why,  until  he  heard  some  one  approach,  and 
distinguished,  as  they  came  nigh,  two  officers,  ap- 
parently of  rank.  They  halted  near  the  waning 
ftne,  and  one  said  to  the  other  in  French,  in  a  low 
tone: 

«  The  beasts  are  all  asleep :  it  is  time  to  wske 
Ihem.  Our  spies  are  oome  back,  and  we  must 
march." 

«  Not  yet,"  replied  the  other;  «« let  fliem  sleep 
an  hour  longer,  and  ttiey  will  wake  sober."  They 
then  passed  on,  and  when  their  footsteps  were  no 
longer  heard,  Timothy  again  raised  himself  up, 
motioning  our  hero  to  lie  stiU.  After  ascertaining 
by  certain  tests  which  experience  had  taught  him 
that  the  Indians  still  continued  in  a  profound 
sleep,  he  proceeded  with  wonderful  dexterity  and 
silence  to  shake  the  priming  fi^m  each  of  the  guns 
in  succession.  After  this,  he  took  their  powder- 
horns  and  emptied  them;  then  seizing  up  the 
tomahawk  of  the  Utawas  chief,  which  had  dropped 
from  his  hand,  he  stood  over  him  for  a  moment 
with  an  expression  of  deadly  hatred  which  Sy- 
brandt had  never  before  seen  in  his  or  any  other 
coimtenanoe.  The  intense  desire  of  killing  one 
of  the  kritters,  as  he  called  them,  straggled  a  few 
moments  with  lus  obligations  to  obey  the  orders 
of  Sir  William ;  but  the  latter  at  length  triumphed, 
and  motioning  Sybrandt,  they  crawled  away  with 
the  silence  and  celerity  with  which  they  came; 
launched  their  light  canoe  and  plied  their  paddles 
with  might  and  main.  **  The  morning  breeae  a 
springing  up,"  said  Timothy, « and  it  will  soon 
be  daylight    We  must  be  tamal  busy." 

And  busy  they  were,  and  swifUy  did  the  light 
canoe  slide  over  the  wave,  leaving  scarce  a  wake 
behind  her.  As  they  turned  the  angle  which  hid 
the  encampment  firom  their  view,  TimoUiy  ven- 
tured to  speak  a  little  above  his  breath. 

"  It's  lucky  for  us  that  the  boat  we  passed  com- 
ing down  has  returned,  for  it's  growing  light  apace. 
I'm  only  sorry  for  one  thing." 

«  Whaf  s  tfaati"  asked  Sybrandt 

«  That  I  let  that  drunken  Utawas  alone.  If  I 
had  only  bin  out  on  my  own  bottom,  he'd  have 
bin  stun  dead  in  a  twinkling,  I  guess." 

«  And  you,  too,  I  gue»f ,"  said  Sybrandt,  adopt- 
ing  his  peculiar  phraseology ;  «  you  would  have 
been  overt^en  and  killed." 

»  Who,  II  I  must  be  a  poor  kritter  if  I  can*t 
dodge  half  a  doaen  of  these  drunken  varmints.*' 

A  few  hoora  of  sturdy  exertion  brought  them  at 
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length  'witliin  flight  of  Ticonderoga,  just  u  the  led 
harbingen  of  monxmg  striped  the  pale  green  of 
the  skjos.  Star  after  star  diaappAred,  as  Timothy 
observed,  like  candles  that  had  been  boming  all 
night  and  gone  oat  of  themseWea,  and  as  th^y 
struck  the  foot  of  the  high  bluff  whence  they  had 
departed,  the  rays  of  the  son  jiist  tipped  the  peaks 
of  the  hi£^  mountains  rising  tow|ird  the  west 
Timothy  then  shook  hands  with  Qur  hero.   ,    , 

"  You're  a  hearty  kritter/*  said  he,  ^  and  t^U  tell 
Sir  William  how  you  looked  at  that  'tamal  toma- 
hawk as  if  it  had  bin  an  old  pipe-stem."    . 

Without  losing  a  moment,  they  proceeded  to 
the  quarters  of  Sir  William,  whom  they  found 
waiting  for  them  with  extreme  anxiety.  He  ex- 
tended both  hands  toward  our  hero,  and  eagerly 
exclaimed — 

<<What  luck,  my  ladst  I  have  been  up-all 
nig^t,  waiting  your  return." 

«  Then  you  will  be  quite  likely  to  sleep  sound 
to-night,"  quoth  master  "nmothy,  unbending  the 
intense  rigidity  of  his  leathern  countenance.  '<  I 
am  of  opinion  if  a  man  wants  to  have  a  real  good 
night's  rest,  he's  only  to  sot  up  the  night  before, 
flLDd  be  may  calculate  upon  it  with  sartinty." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Timothy,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam, good-humouredly,  '<  or  else  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose. Have  you  been  at  the  enemy's  camp  1" 
«  Right  in  their  very  bowels,"  said  Timothy. 
Sir  William  procseded  to  question,  and  Sybrandt 
and  Timothy  to  answer,  until  he  drew  from  them 
all  the  important  information  of  which  they  had 
possessed  themselves.  He  then  dismissed  Timo- 
thy with  cordial  thanks  and  a  purse  of  yellow  boys, 
which  he  received  with  much  satis&ction. 

**  It's  not  of  any  great  use  to  me,  to  be  sure," 
said  he  as  be  departed ;  «  but  somehow  or  other  I 
love  to  look  at  the  kritters." 

«As  to  you,  Sybrandt  Westhrodk,  you  have 
folfiUed  the  expectations  I  formed  of  you  on  our 
fint  acquaintance.  You  claim  a  higher  reward ; 
for  you  have  acted  from  higher  motives  and  at 
least  equal  courage  and  resolution.  His  majesty 
dudl  know  of  this;  and  in  the  mean  time  call 
younelf  Major  Westbrook,  for  sudi  you  are  from 
Uiis  moment.  Now  go  with  me  to  the  commander- 
in-chie^  who  must  know  of  what  you  heard  and 
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Thxbi  is  to  my  mind  and  to  my  early  ncollee- 
tioDs  something  exquisitely  touching  in  the  tolling 
of  a  church-bell  aznid  the  silenoe  of  the  country. 
It  communicates  for  miles  around  the  message  of 
nioxtality.  The  ploughman  stops  his  horses  to 
liflten  to  the  solemn  tidings ;  the  housewife  remits 
ber  domestic  occupations,  and  sits  with  the  needle 
idle  in  her  fingers,  to  ponder  who  it  is  that  is  going 
to  the  long  home ;  and  even  the  little  thoughtless 
children,  playing  and  laughing  their  way  froitt 


school,  are  arrested  for  a  moment  in  their  evening 
gambols  by  these  sounds  of  melancholy  import, 
and  cover  their  heads  when  they  go  to  rest 


KENTUCKY  HOSPITALITY, 
nunc  WBRWASo  uo! 

«  You  must  know,  colonel,  not  long  after  you 
went  away  there  came  a  man  riding  along  here 
that  I  calculate  had  just  thrown  off  his  moccasins, 
with  another  feller  behind  him  in  a  laced  hat, 
and  for  all  the  world  dressed  like  a  militia  officer. 
Well,  I  hailed  him  in  here,  for  you  know  I  like  to 
do  as  fou  would  in  your  own  house;  and  he  came 
to  like  a  good  feller.  But  the  captain,  as  I  took 
him  to  be,  hung  fire  and  stayed  out  with  the  horses. 
So  I  went  and  took  hold  of  him  like  a  snapping- 
turtLe,  and  says  I,  <  Captain,  one  would  think  you 
had  never  been  inside  of  a  gentleman's  house  be- 
fore.' But  he  held  back  like  all  wrath,  and 
wouldn't  take  any  thing.  So  says  I,  'Stranger, 
Fm  a  peaceable  man  anyhow,  but  maybe  you 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  insult  a  feller  by  sneak- 
ing away  from  his  hospitality  here  in  Old  Ken- 
tuck.'  I  Held  on  to  him  all  the  while,  or  he'd 
have  gone  off  like  one  of  these  plaguy  precussion- 
locks  that  have  just  come  into  foshion.  *  Captain,' 
says  I,  <  here's  your  health,  and  may  you  live  to 
be  a  general/  < Captain!'  says  the  other,  < he's 
no  captain;  he's  my  servant^  '"What!'  says  I, 
*  one  white  man  be  a  servant  to  another !  make  a 
nigger  of  himself!  come,  that's  too  bad !'  and  I 
began  to  feel  a  little  savage.  I  asked  one  if  he 
wasn't  ashamed  to  make  a  slave  of  a  fellcr-cretur, 
and  the  other  if  he  wasn't  ashamed  to  make  a 
nigger  of  himself;  and  they  got  rather  obstropo- 
lous.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  came  about, 
but  we  got  into  a  fight,  and  I  Uck'd  them  both, 
but  not  till  they  got  outside  the  door,  for  I 
wouldn't  be  uncivil  anyhow.  Well,  what  do 
you  think?  instead  of  settling  the  thing  like  a 
gentleman,  the  feller  that  had  a  white  man  for  his 
nigger,  instead  of  coming  out  fine,  I'U  be  eternally 
dem'd  if  he  didn't  send  a  constable  after  me. 
Well,  I  made  abort  work  of  it,  and  lick'd  him  too, 
anyhow.  But  I  can't  stand  it  here  any  longer. 
Poor  old  Snowball*  slipped  her  bridle  the  other 
day,  and  went  out  like  a  flash  in  the  pan ;  so  I'm 
my  own  master  again,  with  nobody  to  stand  in 
my  way  at  alL  I  must  look  out  for  some  place 
where  a  man  can  live  independent,  where  there's 
no  law  but  gentlemen's  law,  and  no  niggers  but 
black  ones.  I  sha'n't  see  you  again,  colonel,  it's 
most  likely,  so  good-by  all.  I  expect  you'll  bo 
after  me  soon,  for  I  look  upon  it  to  be  impossible 
for  a  man  in  his  senses  to  five  here  much  longer, 
to  be  hoppled  like  a  horse,  and  not  go  where  he 
pleases."  'And  away  he  marched,  with  a  heart 
as  light  as  a  feather,  in  search  of  a  place  where 
he  indgfat  live  aocordmg  to  his  conscience. 

•  A  •enrant  who  had  died. 
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Timothy  Flint  was  bom  in  Reading, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  where  he  graduated  when  twenty 
years  of  age.  AfVer  devoting  two  years  to 
the  study  of  theology,  he  was  ordained  as 
minister  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Lu- 
nenburg, in  the  county  of  Worcester,  where 
he  continued  until  the  summer  of  1814.  In 
the  following  year,  hoping  that  travel  and  the 
milder  airs  of  the  south-west  would  improve 
his  health,  which  had  been  impaired  by  seden- 
tary habits,  he  became  a  missionary  for  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  first  winter 
was  passed  in  Cincinnati,  the  following  spring 
in  making  a  tour  through  parts  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  Kentucky,  and  the  summer  in  St 
Louis.  In  September  he  arrived  at  St. 
Charles,  where,  occupied  in  the  wide  range 
of  his  missionary  duties,  he  remained  nearly 
three  years.  He  then  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Arkansas,  but  met  with  disappoint- 
ments, and  after  a  gloomy  summer  returned 
to  the  counties  of  Cape  Girardeau  and  St. 
Genevieve ;  and  in  1821  to  his  former  resi- 
dence at  St.  Charles,  where,  with  nearly  all 
the  members  of  his  family,  he  suffered  severe 
and  protracted  illness.  In  1823  he  removed 
to  New  Orleans ;  in  the  following  spring  to 
the  Florida  side  of  Lake  Ponchartrain,  where 
he  opened  a  school ;  in  the  autumn  back  to 
New  Orleans;  and  in  the  summer  of  1824  to 
Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  where  he  accepted 
the  charge  of  a  seminary,  and  continued  until, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  broken  constitution 
compelled  him  to  suspend  his  labours  and 
revisit  the  northern  states. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Alexandria,  Mr. 
Flint  began  to  write  his  Recollections  of 
Ten  Years  passed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  were  published  in  Boston 
early  in  1826.  This  was  his  first  work,  and 
its  success  was  decided  and  immediate.  Lite- 
rature now  became  his  profession,  Francis 
Berrian,  or  the  Mexican  Patriot,  which  was 
probably  commenced  before  he  left  the  south, 
appeared  in  the  following  summer.  It  pui^ 
ports  to  be  the  autobiography  of  a  New  Eng- 


land adventurer,  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  first  Mexican  revolution,  and  in  the 
overthrow  of  Iturbide.  The  events  were  too 
recent  and  &miliar.  Three  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  drama,  and 
several  of  the  characters  were  still  before  the 
world.  The  novelist  has  not  a  right  to  trans- 
cend the  possible.  The  condition  of  Mexico 
in  1822  presented  no  barriers  to  the  invention 
of  plots  and  counterplots  as  startling,  and 
deeds  as  chivalrous,  as  he  has  described, 
had  not  the  actors,  by  name  or  position,  been 
historical.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  for  the 
writers  of  romantic  fiction  to  learn  when  their 
heroes  are  sufficiently  heroical  for  necessary 
purposes.  They  are  generally  made  to  per- 
form works  of  supererogation.  The  interest 
of  Francis  Berrian  would  not  have  been  less 
if  the  hero  had  done  nothing  to  startle  the 
credulity  of  the  reader.  There  is  in  the  de- 
tails an  occasional  want  of  keeping;  the  letters 
of  Dofia  Martha  are  commonplace,  and  there 
are  some  faults  of  a  minor  kind.  The  style 
however  is  generally  animated  and  pictur- 
esque, and  the  narrative,  in  spite  of  its  im- 
probabilities, is  interesting. 

The  Geography  and  History  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  was  published  at  Cincinnati,  in 
1827.  It  was  an  original  work,  composed 
with  great  care  and  labour  from  original  ma- 
terials, principally  collected  by  the  author 
during  his  travels.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
printed with  a  condensed  survey  of  the  whole 
continent.  It  was  at  that  time  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  which  had  been  made  to 
American  geography,  and,  with  the  Recol- 
lections, it '  embraces  the  most  graphic  and 
faiithful  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  physi- 
cal aspect  of  the  western  states  ^t  has  ever 
yet  been  written. 

Arthur  Clenning,  a  novel,  in  two  volumes, 
appeared  in  1828.  The  hero  leaves  the  bor- 
ders of  Lake  Champlain  in  his  boyhood,  and 
after  various  adventures  is  wrecked  on  an 
island  of  the  southern  ocean.  A  beautiful 
girl  survives  to  share  his  solitude,  and  after  a 
few  years,  when  they  escape  to  New  Holland, 
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is  married  to  him.  Thej  reach  London,  bat 
the  lady's  father  refuses  to  see  her  unless 
she  will  abandon  her  husband,  which  she  of 
coarse  refuses  to  do,  and  they  come  to  Ame- 
rica and  settle  on  a  &nn  in  Illinois.  Ulti- 
mately the  father  dies  and  leaves  them  his 
fortune.  This,  after  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  a 
bold  experiment,  and  it  was  a  failare. 

George  Mason,  the  Youngr  Backwoodsman, 
followed.  It  is  better  than  Arthur  Clenning, 
bat  did  not  increase  Mr.  Flint's  reputation. 

The  last  of  his  noyels  was  The  Shoshonee 
Valley,  published  at  Cincinnati,  in  1830. 
The  principal  scene  is  among  the  tributaries 
of  the  Columbia  river.  Baptiste  Dettier,  a 
reckless  and  gay  Canadian,  encounters  a  Ken- 
tacky  preacher  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
they  agree  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
company,  one  in  quest  of  peltries  and  adven- 
tures, and  the  other  influenced  in  a  large  de- 
gree by  the  hope  of  making  converts.  Blder 
Wood  is  the  most  original,  natural,  and  suc- 
cessfully sustained  character  in  Mr.  Flint's 
works.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  but  undisci- 
plined genius,  who  blends  the  entliusiasm  of 
the  missionary  with  that  of  the  trapper. 
"  The  psalmist,"  he  thought,  **  had  the  spirit 
of  a  Kentuckian."  He  had  offended  the  Cana- 
dian, by  some  allusion  to  his  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  when  the  articles  of  agreement  were 
settled,  Baptiste  complimented  him  upon  his 
undoabted  skill  in  the  hunt,  and  said,  **  In  a 
leet  time  me  learn  you  to  trap  too,  comme  un 
diable !  but  sare,  please  take  notice,  I  hab 
noting  to  do  wit  your  dem  religion  !'*  The 
minister  was  as  little  pleased  with  this  pro- 
fime  allusion  to  his  profession  as  the  other 
had  been  with  his  own  description  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  but  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  shall 
be  able  to  bring  him  also  out  of  the  heathen- 
ish darkness ;"  and  thus  balancing  their  dis- 
agreements, they  set  out  for  the  Pacific.  They 
reached  the  happy  Valley  of  the  Shoshonee, 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  gradual  decay  of  its  pa- 
triarchal government  and  people,  from  causes 
connected  with  the  invasion  of  tlie  whites. 
The  characters,  except  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  are  not  drawn  with  much  skill, 
and  the  Indians  are  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  rest.  The  invention  is  feeble,  and 
we  are  conducted  to  a  second  catastrophe, 
apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
author  was  ill  satisfied  with  the  first  The 
tale  is  nevertheless  interesting ;  it  is  distin- 
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guished  for  a  manly  simplicity  of  style,  a 
vivid  freshness  of  description,  and  a  genuine 
but  unobtrusive  religious  sentiment. 

In  1832  Mr.  Flint  published,  in  Boston, 
Lectures  upon  Natural  History,  Geology, 
Chemistry,  The  Application  of  Steam,  and 
Interesting  Discoveries  in  the  Arts. 

In  1833  he  edited  several  numbers  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  which  had  been 
established  in  the  beginning  of  that  year  by 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  who  retired  from  its 
management  on  personal  grounds.  In  the 
beginning  of  1834  the  proprietorship  of  the 
work  was  changed,  and  Mr.  Flint's  connec- 
tion with  it  ceased.  He  had  already  pub- 
lished a  translation,  with  original  essays  on 
the  same  subject,  from  the  work  of  Droz,  9ur 
Part  d*etre  h^reuse^  and  in  the  early  part  of 
1834  he  translated  Celibacy  Vanquished  or 
the  Old  Bachelor  Reclaimed,  a  novel  which 
gained  a  considerable  though  transient  popu- 
larity. 

Mr.  Flint  now  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and 
became  editor  of  The  Western  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, which  he  conducted  with  much  industry 
and  ability  for  three  yeare.  Besides  the  vo- 
lumes which  have  been  mentioned,  he  wrote 
several  of  less  importance,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  tales  and  essays  for  various  periodicals 
and  other  works. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  enfeebled 
by  disease,  he  wrote  but  little  for  the  public. 
He  lef^  his  Louisiana  home  early  in  May, 
1840,  to  visit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  derive  a  benefit  from 
the  bracing  air  of  New  England.  He  was  at 
Natchez,  on  his  way,  when  that  city  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  tornado,  and  with  his 
son  was  buried  many  houra  under  the  ruins. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Reading  his  malady 
assumed  a  more  malignant  character,  and  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  at  Alexandria,  that  when 
she  received  his  letter  he  would  no  longer  be 
alive.  The  melancholy  news  hastened  her 
death.  The  prediction  of  his  own  decease 
was  premature,  but  he  survived  only  until  the 
eighteenth  of  August 

Mr.  Flint  commenced  his  literary  career 
when  forty-five  yeare  of  age.  To  its  end  he 
was  an  invalid,  but  was  compelled  to  write 
constantly  and  rapidly,  and  to  print  without 
revision. 

His  mind  was  vigorous  and  imaginative, 
and  enriched  with  reading  and  obsepration. 
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He  ad  a  discriminatiiig  judgment,  wann  af- 
fections, and  a  quick  perception  of  the  gfiand 
and  beautiful.  His  works  are  marked  by 
good  sense  and  a  genuine  Christian  philoso- 


phy. His  chief  merit  is  in  his  descriptions. 
His  landscapes  have  extraordinary  fireedom 
and  distinctness,  and  appear  to  be  copies  from 
nature. 


A  THUNDER  STORM  IN  MEXICO. 
nu»i  nuncis  BBUin. 

Tax  thunder,  which  had  been  rolling  at  a  dis- 
tance in  the  mountains,  approached  nearer.  The 
peals  were  more  frequent,  and  the  echoes  more 
loud  and  awfuL  The  brassy  edges  of  the  clouds 
rolled  together,  and  sweeping  forward,  like  the 
smouldering  pillars  oi  smoke  from  some  mighty 
conflagration,  were  seen  looming  from  the  heights 
and  beginning  to  cover  the  sun. . . . 

The  thunder  storms  oi  the  northern  regions 
seldom  give  an  idea  of  the  assemblage  of  terrific 
accompaniments  belonging  to  a  severe  one  in  the 
tropics.  A  thick  mist  fills  all  the  distance  between 
the  clouds  and  the  earth.  A  dim  and  yellowish 
twilight  throws  a  (rightful  yellow  upon  the  ver- 
dure of  the  trees. 

The  storm  was  tremendous.  The  commence- 
ment was  in  the  stilhiess  of  death,  and  the  burst 
of  the  winds  was  as  instantaneous  as  the  crash  of 
the  thunder.  The  rain  did  not  descend  in  drops, 
or  in  sheets,  but  the  terrible  phenomenon  of  the 
bursting  of  the  clouds  upon  the  mountains  took 
place.  The  roar  of  the  new-formed  torrents  and 
cascades  pouring  from  the  mountains,  mingled 
with  that  of  the  rain,  the  thunder,  and  the  winds. 
The  atmosphere  was  a  continued  and  lurid  glare 
of  lightning,  which  threw  a  portentous  brilliance 
through  the  descending  waters  and  the  darkness. 
Many  an  aged  tree,  that  had  remained  unscathed 
for  ages,  was  stript  from  its  summits  to  its  roots 
by  the  descending  fires. .  • . 

The  sick  man,  aroused  from  his  sleep,  rested 
his  head  upon  hb  hand,  and  hii  pains  seemed  to 
be  suspended,  while  he  contemplated  the  uproar 
and  apparent  conflagration  of  the  elements.  A 
blaze  of  lightning- filled  the  room,  and  the  thunder- 
bolt fell  upon  a  vast  cypress,  but  a  fisw  feet  from 
the  house.  The  shock  was  so  violent  that  each 
one  was  thrown  firom  his  seat  As  we  recovered 
from  the  l^low,  we  saw  how  naturally  in  such  mo- 
ments each  one  flies  to  the  object  in  which  he  has 
most  confidence.  The  widowed  mother  sprang 
to  the  arms  of  her  son,  and  Martha  at  the  same 
moment  clung  to  me. . . .  We  resumed  our  seats 
in  a  kind  of  tranquil  astonishment,  as  the  storm 
gradually  subsided.  The  thunder  rolled  sublimely 
still,  but  at  a  greater  distance.  The  blue  of  the  at- 
mosphere began  to  show  itself  at  the  lenith.  The 
clouds  rolled  away  toward  the  east,  and  the  sun 
came  forth  In  his  brightness  just  above  the  smok- 
ing summits  of  the  hills.  The  scene,  that  was 
terrific  in  the  fury  of  the  storm,  was  now  an  inde- 
scribable mixture  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Fre- 
quent gleams  of  the  most  vivid  lightning  played 


on  the  paaaing  extremities  of  the  doods.  White 
pillan  of  mist  arose  from  the  earth.  The  birds 
welcomed  the  return  of  the  sun,  and  the  re- 
newed repose  of  nature,  with  a  thousand  mingled 
songa. 


COUNTRY  OF  THE  SEWASSERNA. 

raOK  THS  SHOSUUHSB  VAJXST. 

Tax  traces  of  their  footsteps  and  their  tempo- 
rary huts  were  firequently  seen  amidst  the  dark 
hemlock  forests  on  the  Pacific  shore.  These  free 
rangen  of  the  deserts,  as  they  saw  the  immense 
fronts,  range  behind  range,  of  the  ocean  surf  roll- 
ing onward  to  whiten  and  burst  on  the  sand  at 
their  feet,  had  their  own  wild  conceptionB  of  the 
inimitable  grandeur,  and  the  mysterious  and  resist- 
less power  of  the  ever-heaving  element  . . . 

Their  free  domain  comprised  an  extent  of  five 
hundred  leagues.  The  country  of  their  compact 
and  actual  settlement  is  a  vale,  than  which  the 
earth  can  show  none  mora  beautiful  or  more  se- 
cluded, the  vale  of  the  Sewassema.  This  stream, 
in  which  the  poets  would  have  placed  the  crystal 
caves  of  the  Naiads  of  the  andcnt  days,  comes 
winding  down  in  a  clear,  frill,  strong,  and  yet 
equable  and  gentle  tide,  from  the  mountains.  Up 
its  pure  and  ice-formed  waten  ascend,  in  their  sea- 
son, countless  numbera  of  the  finest  salmon ;  and 
in  its  deep  and  circling  eddies  play  trout,  pike, 
carp,  tench,  and  all  the  varieties  of  fish  of  cold 
mountain  rivers.  The  Indian,  as  he  glides  down 
the  stream,  sees  the  shining  rocks  at  the  bottom, 
covered  with  tresses  of  green  waving  moss,  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet  This  circumstance,  along 
with  its  transparency,  fumiahes  the  etymology  of 
its  name,  which  imports  the  sea  green  river. 
Streaked  bass,  shiners,  gold  fishes,  and  beautiful 
and  undescribed  firmy  tribes,  dart  from  their  coverts 
along  the  white  sand,  flit  from  the  shadow  of  the 
descending  canoe,  or  turn  their  green  and  gold 
to  the  light,  as  they  fan  as  it  were  with  their 
purple  wings,  or  repoee  in  the  sunbeams  that  find 
their  way  through  the  branches  tiiat  overhang  the 
banks. . . . 

The  glossy  gray  mallard,  the  beautiful  blue- 
winged  teal,  the  green  crested  widgeon,  the  little 
active  dipper,  the  brilliant  white  diver,  the  soli- 
tary loon  ndsing  his  lugubrious  and  iU-omened 
note  in  unsocial  seclusion,  the  stately  swan 
sailing  in  lus  pride  and  milky  lustre  slowly 
along  the  stream,  the  tall  sand-hill  crane  looking 
at  a  distance  like  a  miniature  camel,  the  white 
pelican  with  his  immense  pouch  in  front,  irmume- 
rable  flocks  of  various  spades  of  geese— in  short, 
an  unknown  variety  of  water^fowls  with  their  bril- 
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liant,  Tsriegated,  and  oiled  Tertmenta,  their  mnga- 
!ar  languBges  and  criea,  were  aeen  gliding  among 
the  treea,  pattering  their  broad  biUa  amidat  Ae 
graaaea  and  weeda  on  the  ahorea. . . . 

It  would  be  uaeleaa  to  think  of  enumerating  the 
atrange  and  gay  biida  that  aing,  play,  build,  chide, 
and  flutter  among  the  branchei  of  the  huge  ayca- 
morea  and  peccana.  Among  dke  more  oonapicu- 
008  ia  the  aplendid  purple  cardinal,  with  ita  gloaay 
and  changeable  luatre  of  black  creat,  tiie  gold- 
coloured  oriole,  looking  down  into  ita  long  hanging 
neat,  the  flamingo  darting  up  the  atream  like  an 
arrow  of  flame,  the  little  peacock  of  treea,  tfie  wap 
kona,  or  bird  of  paradiae,  the  paiti-ooloured  jaj 
acreaming  ita  haiah  notea,  the  red-winged  wcod- 
pecker  « tapping  the  hollow  tree,"  the  ortohin,  in 
countleaa  flocka,  in  plumage  of  the  moat  exquiaite 
aoflneaa,  deep,  ahining  black — tike  paroqueta  with 
their  ahrill  acreama  and  their  aplendour  of  groen 
and  gold,  numberleaa  humming-Mrda  plunging 
their  needle-ahaped  billa  into  the  bignonia,  grouae, 
tuikiea,  partridgea,  in  a  word  an  infinite  Tariety  of 
thoae  beautiful  and  happy  tenanta  of  the  foreat  and 
the  prairie,  that  are  formed  to  aing  through  their 
transient  but  happy  day. 

The  mountaina  on  cither  ride  of  the  Talley 
tower  into  a  countleaa  variety  of  peaka,  oonea,  and 
inacceaaible  elevationa,  from  aix  to  ten  thousand 
feet  high.  More  than  half  of  them  arc  covered 
with  the  accumulated  anowa  and  icea  of  centuriea, 
which,  glittering  in  mid  air,  ahow  in  the  aunbeama 
in  awful  contrast  With  the  black  and  rugged  pre- 
dpicca  that  arreat  the  douda. . . .  The  rocks,  clif&, 
and  boulders,  partly  of  granite  and  partly  of  vol- 
canic character,  black  and  rugged  in  some  placea, 
in  others  porphyritic,  needle  or  spire-shaped,  shoot 
up  into  pinnacles,  domea,  and  towera,  and  in  other 
places  lie  heaped  in  huge  maaaea  aa  though  shook 
by  earthquakea  from  the  aummita  where  they  had 
originally  defied  the  storms. . . .  Tet  between  these 
savage  and  terrific  peaks,  unviaitod  except  by  the 
screaming  eagle,  are  aeen  the  most  secluded  and 
sweet  valleys  in  the  world.  Here  and  there  ap- 
pear circular  dumpe  of  hemlocka,  mountain  cedara, 
silver  firs,  and  above  all  the  glorioua  Norwegian 
pines. . . .  The  breeze  that  ia  borne  down  from  the 
mountains  always  righs  through  these  evergreen 
thickets,  placing  aa  it  were  the  deep  and  inceaaant 
voluntary  of  nature  to  the  Divinity. ...  In  nume- 
rous little  lakea  and  ponds,  where  the  trout  spring 
iq>  and  dart  upon  the  fly  and  graaahopper,  the  ver- 
dure of  the  shores  is  charmingly  repainted  in  con- 
trast with  the  threatening  and  aavage  sublimity  of 
the  mountaina,  whose  summits  shoot  down  as  deep 
in  the  abyas  as  they  stand  high  in  the  air.  Aa 
you  turn  your  eyea  fix>ro  the  landscape  ao  fidth- 
fully  pencilled  on  the  sleeping  watera,  to  see  the 
substance  of  these  ahadows,  the  eye,  dazzled  with 
the  radiance  of  the  aunbeama  playing  on  the  per- 
petual anowa  in  the  regions  of  mid  air,  repoaea 
with  solace  and  delight  on  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky  that  u  seen  between,  undimmcd  except  by 
the  occasional  pasaing  of  the  bald  eagle  or  &1- 
con-hawka,  sailing  alowly  fnm  the  aummit  of  one 
mountain  to  another. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  BAPTISTE. 

rsOX  TKX  SAMS. 

Baftistk,  alwaya  a  standing  lover  and  gallant 
for  all  the  undistinguished  Indian  girls  of  the  nap 
tion,  had  been  obaerved  in  earnest  dialogue  with 
Taelle'nee,  or  the  Piony,  the  pretty  daughter  of 
Mon-son-sah,  or  the  Spotted  Pa^Uher^  a  proud 
and  fierce  Shicime  warrior,  who  doted  on  this  his 
only  child.  What  injury  or  insult  was  of&red  the 
belle  of  round  and  vermillion  rouged  cheek,  doea 
not  appear ;  but  next  morning  it  was  the  current 
gossip  among  the  fair  of  the  nation  that  T'selle'nee 
had  had  a  « medicine  dream.*'  At  any  rate,  ahe 
was  reported  to  be  in  tears,  shut  up  under  the  cus- 
tomary and  severest  interdiction  of  Indian  usage. . . . 
There  was  a  great  trouble  in  the  wigwam.  The 
fierce  &ther  forced  his  daughter  to  confession. 
The  smooth-tongued  and  voluble  Canadian  had 
vague  intimations  that  this  afOiir  was  likely  to 
bring  no  good  to  him.  Truth  was,  as  a  general 
lover,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  particularly 
alippcry  and  unworthy  of  confidence.  Various 
girls  had  made  calculation  upon  him  for  a  hus- 
band. But  Baptiste  had  a  maiiifcflt  preference  for 
being  a  general  lover,  and  a  specific  aversion  to 
matrimony  in  particular. 

Whoever  among  this  people  has  had  a  dream 
of  sufiicient  import  to  cause  the  dreamer  to  wear 
black  paint  and  to  proclaim  an  interdict,  becomes 
for  the  time  a  subject  of  universal  speculation  and 
remark.  The  general  whisper,  especially  among 
the  women,  was.  What  has  Baptiste  done  1  and 
What  has  caused  the  interdict  of  T'selie'nee  1 

Mon-son-sah,  meanwhile,  was  not  idle.  The 
deepest  indignation  of  his  burning  spirit  was  called 
for^.  The  frequent  amours  and  infidelities  of 
Baptiste  were  circulated,  and  generally  not  at  all 
to  his  advantage.  An  afiair  of  his,  touching  a 
8hoahonee  girl,  was  blazoned  with  many  a  mi- 
nute circumstance  of  wanton  cruelly.  "  What 
right,"  they  said,  «had  the  proud  and  babbling 
pale  face  to  conduct  after  this  fashion  toward  the 
red  skin  girls  1  They  would  Icam  him  to  repent 
such  courses."  The  cunning  young  TVlle'nec, 
though  interdicted,  and  of  course  supposed  to  be 
unable  to  see  or  converse  with  any  one,  was  in 
fiu:t  at  the  bottom  of  all  this. 

The  result  of  the  long-brooded  mischief  was  at 
length  disclosed.  Hatch  was  the  envoy  of  Mon- 
son-aah  to  Baptiste  Dettier,  to  make  known  to 
him  the  purpoeea  that  were  settled  in  respect  to 
his  caae.  Hatch,  Dutch  though  ho  was,  enjoyed 
a  comfortable  broad  joke. . . .  Baptiste  in  passing 
heard  him  call  to  him  to  stop,  with  a  pale  face 
and  palpitating  heart  He  seemed  di^xMed  to 
walk  on. 

«  Will  yon  stop,  Mynheer  Baptiste  V*  said  the 
Dutchman,  with  a  visage  of  mysterious  import- 
ance :  "  Perhaps  you  will  find  it  your  interest  to 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you." 

"  Yell,  sare,"  said  Baptiste,  atopping  and  squai^ 
ing  himaelf,  «  suppose  you  tell  me  vat  for  you  stop 
me  from  mine  promenade.  Is  it  von  mi^ty  dem 
big  ting  dat  you  hab  to  tell  me  1" 
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«  Oh  no.  Mynheer  Baptute,  it  U  no  gnat  mat- 
ter.   It  only  conxams  yoor  life." 

«  Sacra !  Monaieur  Dutchman,"  cried  Bq>tiate, 
ahrugging  and  tumii^  pale,  "apoae  you  link  it 
von  mighty  dem  leet  ting  to  eonoem  my  life. 
Monaieur  Dutchman,  vat  for  make  you  look  ao 
dem  big  1  I  pray  you,  aare,  apeak  out  vat  for  you 
atop  me  ?" 

The  Dutchman  continued  to  economize  the 
luxury  of  his  joke  aa  long  aa  poaaible,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  hia  cuatomaiy  dialect,  and  with  the  moat 
perfect  tang  froidy  to  aak  him  if  he  had  ever 
known  auch  an  Indian  demoiaelle  aa  T'aelle'neel 

<<  8are,  vat  for  you  aze  me  dat  1  Tia  mine  own 
afiair,  aore !" 

"  Well,  Baptiate,  they  aay  ahe  haa  had  a  dream, 
and  that  her  fece  ia  painted  aa  black  at  a  thunder 
cloud.  It  ia  common  report  that  the  matter  cloaely 
oonccrna  you.  At  any  rate,  the  Spotted  Panther 
ia  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  takea  a  deep  inte- 
reat  in  the  buaineaa.  You  know  the  Spotted 
Panther  r' 

«<  Yes,  aare,  dat  gu^oa  ia  one  dem  feroucfae 
vUlain." 

«  Perhaps  you  like  hia  daughter  better  1" 

**  Sacre !  no.  She  ia  von  dem — what  you  call 
him  in  Hinglees  1" 

M  Never  mind.  She  will  make  you  the  bettor 
wife  for  that  I  have  an  errand  to  you  from  the 
Spotted  Panther." 

**  You  make  me  friasonne  all  over  my  body," 
aaid  Baptiste,  looking  deadly  pale. 

«<  I  have  it  in  charge  from  the  Spotted  Panther 
to  ask  you,  Baptiste,  if  you  arc  disposed  to  marry 
T'selle'nee  aa  soon  as  she  is  out  of  her  black  paint 
and  her  dream  1  They  aay  ahe  loves  you  to  dis- 
traction." 

«<  Sez  bien,"  replied  Baptiste,  giving  his  wonted 
shrug  of  self-complacency ;  <<  ao  do  twentee  oder 
demoiselles  of  dese  dem  aauvagea.  Dat  all  for  vat 
you  stop  me  1" 

**  No.  I  am  commiaaioned  only  to  propose  to 
you  the  simple  question.  Do  you  diooae  to  many 
T'selle'nec,  or  not  1  and  you  are  to  let  me  report 
an  immediate  answer." 

**  Parbleu !  Monsieur  Dutchman.  Spose  I  say 
nol" 

« You  will  hoar  the  consequences^  and  flien  I 
will  say  him  no,  if  you  wiah  it" 

*<  Yell,  sare,  vat  are  de  big  consequence  if  I  say 
no  1    Tis  von  dem  ferouche  affiur,  ca !" 

«  He  proposes  yon  one  of  two  altemativea — to 
marry  his  daughter,  or  be  roasted  alive  at  a  slow 
fire.  It  is  no  great  matter,  after  all.  The  beau- 
tiful T^selle'nee,  or  a  roasting,  that's  the  alterna- 
tive." 

«  Tis  von  dem — what  you  call  him,  altemateeve  1 
O  mon  Dieu !  Mon  Dieu !"  cried  Baptiste,  creas- 
ing himself  and  seeming  in  an  agony — «You 
dem  Dutchman  have  no  heart  on  your  body,  or 
you  no  tell  me  dat  dem  word,  and  half  grin  your 
teeth  all  the  time,  aacre !  You  call  him  leet  mat- 
ter to  roast  von  Christian  like  a  pig,  aacre !" 

«  Why,  certainly,  you  don't  thmk  it  ao  great  a 
thing  to  be  roasted!     You  know,  Baptiate,  that 


an  Indian  amokes  hia  pipe,  and  sings  aonga,  and 
tells  stories,  and  provokes  hia  roasters,  and  thinks 
it  little  more  than  a  comfort  to  be  roasted." 

<•  O  del !"  cried  the  Canadian,  apparently  feel- 
ing feint  at  the  horror  of  the  idea.  «  You  are  von 
dem  hard  heart  Dutchman,  to  make  aport  of  dia 
ferouche  af&ir !" 

<«  Still,  Baptiate,  something  must  be  done.  Y<m 
know  the  Spotted  Panther  ia  not  a  personage  to 
be  trifled  with.  Have  you  made  up  yoor  mind 
for  your  answer  1" 

«  Tis  von  dom  aommaire  business,  ca !  O  mon 
Dieu,  aidez  moL  Oui,  ouL  I  vill  marree  dis  dem 
crapeau.  Spoae— how  like  dem  fool  you  talk ! — 
that  it  be  von  leet  ting  to  be  roast  1  Certainment, 
me  no  make  experimong." 

«  Very  good,"  answered  Hatch,  with  the  same 
unmoved  calmness.  «  Then  we  need  not  discoas 
the  matter  of  roaating  at  alL  I  thought  you  would 
prefer  the  wife.  But  you  will  please  tell  me  the 
very  words  I  am  to  report  to  the  Spotted  Panther." 

**  O  mon  Dieu !  Tia  trop  dur,  a  ting  tres  mue^ 
rable.  Me  love  all  de  demoiselles.  Dey  all  love 
me.  Tis  ver  hard  affiiir,  to  tie  me  up  to  von  dem 
crapeau,  like  un  chien  in  a  atring." 

<*Are  theae  the  words  you  wish  me  to  cany 
back  to  the  Spotted  Panther !" 

«  No,  certainment,  no.  You  tell  that  sauvage 
gentilhomme,  vid  my  best  complimens,  that  I  am 
trop  sensible  of  de  great  honneur  which  hia  belle 
fiUe  have  don  me.  Spoae  his  belle  fille  no  aay 
that  word  to  me  fuss,  den  I  tell  her  I  oflfer  my 
love  and  my  devotiona  and  my  heart  wid  von 
aatisfection  infini,  and  dat  I  lead  her  to  the  altare 
with  great  plaiair,  aacre !" 

Hatch  omitted  the  last  word,  and  reported  all 
the  rest  with  great  fidelity.  The  invincible  aolent- 
nity  of  the  Dutchman's  narrative  gave  greater  zeat 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Indians,  who  all  knew, 
amidat  these  forced  compliments,  what  a  bitter  pill 
matrimony  waa  to  auch  an  indiacriminate  gallant 


HEROISM  OF  THE  INDIAN. 

W90U  TBS  AST  OV  BBNO  UATFT. 

Tax  timid  and  efieminate  white  man  shivers 
and  acaroely  credita  hia  aenses,  aa  he  aeea  the 
young  Indian  warrior  amoking  his  pipe,  singing 
his  songs,  boasting  of  his  victories  and  uttering  hia 
menacea,  when  enveloped  in  a  slow  fire,  appa- 
rently aa  unmoted,  as  reckless,  and  unconacioua 
of  pain  as  if  sitting  at  his  ease  in  his  own  cabin. 
All  that  has  been  found  necessary  by  this  strangle 
people  to  procure  this  heroism,  is,  that  the  child- 
ren from  boyhood  should  be  constantly  under  a 
discipline,  every  part  and  every  step  of  which 
tends  directly  to  shame  and  contempt  at  the  least 
manifeatation  of  cowardice  in  view  of  any  danger, 
or  of  a  ahiinking  consciousness  of  pain  in  the  en- 
durance of  any  suffering.  The  males,  so  trained, 
never  fell  to  evidence  the  fruit  of  their  discipline. 
Sentenced  to  death,  they  almost  invariably  scorn 
to  fly  finom  their  sentence,  when  escape  is  in  their 
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power.  If  in  debt,  the j  desire  a  reprieve,  that 
tfacy  may  hunt  until  thdr  debts  are  paid.  Thej 
then  voluntarily  retam  and  nirrender  themeelTee 
to  the  executioner.  Nothing  ia  more  common 
than  for  a  friend  to  propose  to  suffer  for  his  friend, 
a  parent  for  a  child,  or  a  child  for  a  parent  When 
the  sufferer  receives  the  blow,  there  is  an  un- 
blenching  look  which  manifests  the  presence  of 
the  same  spirit  that  smokes  with  apparent  muxm* 
cem  amidst  the  crackling  flames. 

A  proof  that  this  is  the  fruit  of  training  and  not 
of  native  insensibility,  as  others  have  thought,  and 
as  I  formerly  thought  myself,  is,  that  this  contempt 
of  pain  and  death  is  considered  a  desirable  trait 
only  in  the  males.  To  fly  like  a  woman,  like  her 
to  laugh,  and  weep,  and  groan,  are  expressions  of 
crontempt,  which  they  apply  to  their  enemies  with 
inefiable  scorn.  The  females,  almost  excluded 
from  witnessing  the  process  of  Spartan  discipline 
by  whidi  the  males  acquire  their  mental  hardihood, 
partake  not  of  the  fruits  of  it,  and,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  are  shrinking  and  timid  like  the  child- 
Ten  of  civilization. 

I  know  that  there  will  not  be  wanting  those 
who  will  condemn  alike  the  training  and  the  hero- 
ism as  harah,  savage,  unfeeling,  stoical,  and  un- 
worthy to  be  admitted  as  an  adjunct  to  civilization. 
But  no  one  will  offer  to  deny  that  the  primitive 
Christian  put  in  conflict  with  a  hungry  lion,  that 
Bogers  at  the  Smithfield  stake,  that  the  young 
captive  warrior,  exulting  and  chanting  his  songs 
while  enduring  the  Intterest  agonies  that  man  can 
inflict,  in  the  serene  and  sublime  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter,  and  spirit  over  the  body,  is  the  most 
imposing  spectacle  we  can  witness,  the  clearest 
proof  we  can  contemplate,  that  we  have  that  within 
U0  which  is  not  all  of  clay,  nor  all  mortal ;  or  doubt 
that  these  persons  endure  infinitely  leas  physical 
pain,  in  consequence  of  their  hermc  self-possession, 
than  they  would  have  suffered  had  they  met  their 
torture  in  paroxysms  of  terror,  shrinking,  and  self- 
abandonment. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

rBOM  mSTOKT  AITD  OBOOKAraT  OF  XUBBSim  TAXXXT. 

Below  the  mouth  of  Ohio,  in  the  season  of  in- 
undation, to  an  observing  spectator  a  very  striking 
spectacle  is  presented.  The  river  sweeps  along, 
in  curves  or  sections  of  circles^  of  an  extent  of 
from  six  to  twelve  miles,  measured  from  point  to 
point  The  sheet  of  water  that  is  visible  between 
the  forests  on  either  side,  is  not  fiur  from  the  me- 
dial width  of  a  mile.  On  a  calm  spring  morning, 
and  under  a  bright  sun,  this,  to  an  eye  that  takes 
in  its  gentle  descending,  shines  like  a  mass  of  bur* 
nished  silver.  Its  edges  are  disfinctly  marked  by 
a  magnificent  outline  of  cotton-wood  trees,  gene- 
rally of  great  size,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  oi 
the  brightest  verdure.  On  the  convex,  or  bar  side 
of  the  bend,  there  is  generally  a  vigoious  growth 
of  willows,  or  young  cotton-wood  trees  of  such 
astonishing  regularity  of  appearance,  that  it  always 
seems  to  the  unpractised  spectator  a  work  of  art 
The  water  standa  among  these  trees  ftmn  ten  to 


fifteen  feet  in  height  Those  brilliant  birds,  the 
black  and  red  bird  of  this  country,  seem  to  delight 
to  flit  among  these  young  groves,  that  are  inun- 
dated to  half  their  height  Nature  is  carrying  on 
her  most  vigorous  efforts  of  vegetation  below.  If 
there  be  wind  or  storm,  the  descending  flat  and 
keel  boats  inunediately  make  for  these  groves,  and 
plunge  fearlessly  with  all  the  headway  they  can 
command  among  the  trees.  Should  they  be  of 
half  the  size  of  the  human  body,  struck  fifteen  feet 
firom  the  ground  they  readily  bend,  before  even  a 
frail  boat  Tou  descend  the  whole  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles  to  New  Orleans,  landing  at  night  in 
fifteen  feet  water  among  the  trees ;  but,  probably,  in 
no  instance  within  twenty  miles  of  the  real  shore, 
which  is  a  bluff  The  whole  spectacle  is  that  of 
a  vast  and  magnificent  forest  emerging  from  a 
lake,  with  its  waters,  indeed  in  a  thousand  places, 
in  descending  motion.  The  experienced  savage, 
or  solitary  voyager,  paddles  his  canoe  through  the 
deep  forests,  from  one  bluff  to  the  other.  He  finds 
bayous,  by  which  one  river  communicates  with 
the  other.  He  moves  perhaps  along  the  Missis- 
sippi forest  into  the  mouth  of  White  river.  He 
ascends  that  river  a  f(;w  miles,  and  by  the  Grand 
Cut  off  moves  down  Uie  forest  into  the  Arkansas. 
From  that  river  he  finds  many  bayous  which  com- 
municate readily  with  Washita  and  Red  river; 
and  from  that  river,  by  some  one  of  its  hundred 
bayous,  he  finds  his  way  into  the  Atchafalaya  and 
the  Tcche;  and  by  that  stream  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  reaching  it  more  than  twenty  leagues 
west  of  the  MississippL  At  that  time,  this  is  a 
river  from  thirty  to  an  hundred  miles  wide,  all 
overshadowed  with  forests,  except  an  interior  strip 
of  little  more  than  a  mile  in  widA,  where  the  eye 
reposes  on  the  open  expanse  of  waters,  visible  be- 
tween the  trees. . . . 

No  person  who  descends  this  river  for  the  first 
tame,  receives  clear  and  adequate  ideas  of  its  gran- 
deur, and  the  amount  of  water  which  it  carries. 
If  it  be  in  the  spring,  when  the  river  below  the 
mouth  of  Ohio  is  generally  over  its  banks,  although 
the  iheet  of  water  that  is  making  its  way  to  the 
gulf  is  perhaps  thirty  miles  wide,  yet  finding  its 
way  through  deep  forests  and  swamps  that  con- 
ceal all  firom  the  eye,  no  expanse  of  water  is  seen 
but  the  width,  that  is  curved  out  between  the  out- 
line of  woods  on  either  bank ;  and  it  seldom  ex- 
ceeds, and  oftener  frills  short  of  a  mile.  But  when 
he  sees,  in  descending  the  fidls  of  St  Anthony, 
that  it  swallows  up  one  river  after  another,  with 
mouths  as  wide  as  itself,  without  affecting  its  width 
at  all ;  when  he  sees  it  receiving  in  succession  the 
migh^  Missouri,  the  broad  Ohio,  St  Francis, 
White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  all  of  them  of 
great  depth,  length,  and  volume  of  water ;  swal- 
lowing up  all  and  retaining  a  volume,  apparently 
unchanged,  he  begins  to  estimate  rightly  the  in- 
creasing deaths  of  current  that  must  roll  on  in  its 
deep  channel  to  the  sea.  Carried  out  of  the  Ba- 
lize,  and  sailing  with  a  good  breeze  for  hours,  he 
sees  nothing  on  any  side  but  the  white  and  turbid 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  long  after  he  is  out  of 
sight  of  land 
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This  eminent  man  was  bom  at  Newport  in 
Rhode  Island  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1780. 
His  great-gFand&ther,  John  Channing,  the 
first  of  the  name  who  came  to  America,  was 
a  native  of  Dorsetshire  in  England ;  his  grand- 
father, John  Channing,  was  a  merchant  in 
Newport;  and  his  &ther,  William  Channing, 
after  graduating  at  Princeton  College  in  1767, 
became  a  lawyer,  and  was  fqr  many  years 
Attorney  Greneral  of  Rhode  Island.  His  mo- 
ther, to  whose  piety,  gentleness,  and  fiiithful- 
ness  he  bore  affectionate  and  grateful  testi- 
mony, was  a  daughter  of  William  EUery,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  afterward  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  Chief  Justice  of  his  state.  Through  her 
he  was  descended  from  Anne  Bradstreet,  the 
wife  of  Governor  Bradstreet  and  daughter  of 
Governor  Dudley,  who  two  hundred  years  ago 
was  styled  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Puritans  ^  the  mirror  of  her 
age,  and  glory  of  her  sex." 

In  1780  Newport  was  the  residence  of  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  have  ever 
lived  in  New  England,  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Hopkins,  whose  writings  had  so  great  an  in- 
fluence upon  theological  opinions  in  the  last 
century,  and  the  Reverend  Doctor  Stiles,  fa- 
mous for  profound  and  various  learning,  and 
**  virtues  proportioned  to  his  intellectual  ac- 
quisitions," who  was  afterward  President  of 
Yale  College.  They  were  ministers  of  the 
two  Congregational  churches  in  the  town,  and 
though  in  many  respects  very  different  from 
each  other,  and  representatives  of  rival  parties, 
they  were  both  friends  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, and  often  at  his  house.  Doctor  Channing 
states  that  when  a  child  he  regarded  Doctor 
Stiles  with  more  reverence  than  any  other  hu- 
man being,  and  to  the  influence  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man  in  the  circle  in  which  he  was 
brought  up,  he  attributes  a  part  of  the  indig- 
nation which  he  felt  toward  every  invasion  of 
human  rights*  He  was  also  much  attached 
to  Doctor  Hopkins,  whom  he  used  to  see  rid- 
ing on  horseback  through  the  streets,  **  in  a 
plaid  gown  fastened  by  a  girdle  round  the 


waist,  and  with  a  stody  eqi  on  his  head," 
appearing  like  a  man  who  lud  nothing  to  do 
with  the  world.  In  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  at  Newport,  when  he  was  himself 
an  old  man,  he  presented  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  those  peculiar  and  venerable  persons, 
around  whom  clung  so  many  recollections  of 
his  early  life. 

Washington  Allston,  who  was  but  one  year 
his  senior,  went  to  Newport  in  1787,  and  coih 
tracted  an  intimacy  with  him  which  continued 
through  youth,  the  strength  of  manhood,  and 
old  age.  They  roamed  together  through  the 
picturesque  scenery,  which  still  attracts  ai^ 
nual  cjrowds  of  strangers,  and  **  amid  this  glo- 
rious nature"  received  impressions  of  the  great 
and  beautiful  which  had  an  influence  in  deter- 
mining their  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of 
life,  Richard  H.  Dana,  acousin  of  Channing, 
and  afterward  a  brother-in-law  of  Allston,  in 
a  few  years  wandered,  an  inspired  boy,  over 
the  same  fields,  and  on  the  rocky  coast  lis- 
tened to  the  roar  and  dashing  of  the  waters 
of  that  ocean,  which  he  was  to  describe  w^ith 
such  effect  in  his  noble  poetry.  Allston, 
Channing,  and  Dana  were  thus  connected  in 
childhood .  In  old  age  they  often  visited,  from 
their  neighbouring  homes  in  Boston,  these 
scenes  of  their  earliest  inspiration.  Two  of 
them,  in  the  order  of  their  ages,  have  gone  to 
the  world  in  whose  atmosphere  they  almost 
seemed  to  live  while  here  among  us. 

Channing  entered  Harvard  College  when 
but  fourteen  years  of  age.  Among  his  clas^ 
mates  here  were  the  late  Judge  Story,  and 
Doctor  Tuckerman,  with  whom,  until  the  death 
of  that  most  amiable  man— «  period  of  forty- 
seven  years — ^he  lived  as  a  brother,  giving 
and  receiving  "thoughts,  feelings,  reproofst 
encouragements,  with  a  feithfulness  not  often 
surpassed."  He  had  been  through  the  cus- 
tomary range  of  study  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  before  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  for 
a  year  or  two  he  continued  to  exhibit  a  predi- 
lection for  classical  studies,  but  before  the  end 
of  his  term  he  became  comparatively  indifier- 
ent  to  them,  and  devoted  his  chief  attention 
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to  moral  philofloph  J,  histoiy,  and  general  lite- 
nture.  His  views  of  life  were  serions,  his 
plans  determined,  and  his  stadies  were  already 
made  to  bend  in  some  degree  to  his  prospec- 
tive  pursuits.  Yet  the  highest  honoura  of 
his  class  were  awarded  to  him  when  he  gra- 
duated, in  1798. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cambridge  Channing 
became  a  private  tutor  in  a  family  of  Virginia, 
and  went  to  reside  in  that  state.    His  health 
hitherto  had  been  remarkably  good,  but  now 
it  feiled,  and  he  was  to  the  end  of  his  life 
an  invalid.    Afler  his  return  to  Newport  he 
pursued,  without  any  professor  or  teacher  to 
guide  him,  his  studies  in  theology.    When 
in  the  fulness  of  his  yean  and  fame  he  stood 
to  instruct  where  in  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
learner,  he  reminded  his  hearen  of  this  period 
in  his  life,  in  a  manner  equally  graphic  and 
beautiful :  **  1  had  two  noble  places  of  study," 
be  said,  *'  one  the  edifice  now  so  frequented 
and  useful  as  a  public  library,  then  so  deserted 
that  I  spent  day  after  day  and  sometipaes  week 
after  week  amidst  its  dusty  volumes,  without 
interraption  from  a  single  visiter ; ...  the  other, 
the  beach, . . .  my  daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in 
the  sunshine,  still  more  attractive  in  the  storm. 
Seldom  do  I  visit  itnow  without  thinking  of  the 
woik,  which  there,  in  the  sight  of  that  beauty, 
in  the  sound  of  those  waves,  was  carried  on 
in  my  soul.    No  spot  on  earth  has  helped  to 
form  me  so  much  as  that  beach.    There  I  lifted 
up  my  voice  in  praise  amid  the  tempest.  There, 
softened  by  beauty,  I  poured  out  my  thanks- 
giving and  contrite  confessions.    There,  in 
reverential  sympathy  with  the  mighty  power 
around  me,  I  became  conscious  of  power 
within.    There  struggling  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions broke  forth,  as  if  moved  to  utterance  by 
natQie's  eloquence  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
There  began  a  happiness  surpassing  all  worldly 
pleasures,  all  gifts  of  fortune :  the  happiness  of 
communing  with  the  works  of  God."    Here 
is  an  index  to  his  character.    A  mild,  con- 
templative enthusiast,  with  a  mind  imbued 
with  taste,  and  stored  with  the  best  learning, 
and  an  ardent  desire  that  he  might  be  useful, 
be  went  into  the  worid,  proposing  to  himself 
as  his  mission  the  elevation  of  men  to  his  own 
kindness,  serenity,  and  dignity,  and  the  bring- 
ing of  them  into  the  same  converse  with  nature 
sod  God. 

Soon  after  he  began  to  preach  he  received 
and  accepted  an  invitalion  to  become  the  pft^ 


tor  of  the  church  in  Federal  street  in  Boston, 
and  was  ordained  on  the  first  of  June,  1803. 
The  congregation  wonhipping  there  was  then 
small,  but  on  this  account  the  situation  was 
preferred  to  another  which  was  ofiered  to  him, 
for  the  slendemess  and  debility  of  his  frame 
would  not  allow  him  to  labour  much  as  a  pa- 
rochial minister.  His  countenance  was  beau- 
tiful, his  voice,  always  tremulous,  was  vari- 
ably musical,  and  his  articulation  slow  and 
distinct  His  manner  altogether  was  natural, 
penuasive,  and  earnest.  He  immediately  be- 
came popular,  and  the  increase  of  his  society 
soon  rendered  necessary  the  erection  of  a  new 
and  larger  place  of  worship.  A  visit  to  Eu- 
rope much  improved  his  health,  and  filled  his 
mind  and  heart  with  new  purposes.  He  re- 
tained his  connection  with  the  society  until 
his  death,  though  in  1824  a  colleague  was 
associated  with  him,  and  in  1840  he  was  re- 
lieved from  the  obligation  of  performing  any 
public  duties. 

Doctor  Channing's  earliest  publications 
were  on  controvenial  theology.  His  sermon 
on  the  Unitarian  Belief,  preached  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  Reverend  Jared  Sparks,  in  Balti- 
more, in  1819,  is  perhaps  the  most  ingenious 
and  polished  of  his  dogmatical  essays.  It 
excited  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention, 
and  several  of  the  ablest  Trinitarian  writers  in 
the  country  replied  to  it.  In  1820  he  printed 
in  the  Christian  Disciple  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject,  entitled  The  Moral  Argument  against  • 
Calvinism.  But  though  he  continued  to  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  this  and  other  religious  con- 
trovereies,  they  could  not  have  been  congenial 
to  one  who  was  so  sensitively  alive  to  the 
beautiful ;  and  notwithstanding  the  reputation 
he  acquired  by  these  writings,  he  was  by  no 
means  fitted  by  his  intellectual  constitution  for 
a  purauit  of  which  the  main  element  is  logic. 

He  was  brought  more  directly  into  notice 
as  a  literary  man  by  his  essay  on  National 
Literature,  published  in  1823,  and  his  Re- 
marks on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  John 
Milton,  which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer for  1826.  This  article  was  written 
very  hastily,  and  somewhat  unwillingly,  to 
oblige  a  friend  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  sale 
of  an  edition  of  Milton's  Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine,  then  just  published  in  Boston.  On 
reading  it  in  print  he  concluded  not  to  avow 
himself  its  author,  which  he  might  well  do, 
£ot  however  oreditable  it  would  have  been  to 
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a  writer  of  inferior  powers,  it  was  below  the 
level  of  his  own,  and  had  in  it  very  little  that 
was  original  or  distinctive.  It  was  supposed 
by  his  more  judicious  friends,  who  were  not 
in  the  secret,  to  be  an  imitation  of  his  style,  by 
some  clever  young  man  of  the  university,  and 
one,  who  has  since  become  eminent  as  a  cler- 
gyman, being  accused  of  it,  thought  it  worth 
while  to  advise  Dr.  Channing  of  his  inno- 
cence, as  he  considered  the  essay  a  poor  one. 
The  surprise  of  the  author  at  the  reputation  to 
which  it  attained  was  never  concealed.  It  is 
but  justice  to  him  to  state  that  his  own  esti- 
mate of  it  was  perfectly  proper.  The  Edin- 
burgh reviewer's  criticism  of  it  was  perhaps 
just,  though  it  was  not  feir  to  judge  of  the  me- 
rits of  an  author  by  one  of  his  poorest  Works. 
His  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  have  not  been  assigned 
their  proper  rank  among  his  writings.  This 
article  is  more  able  than  that  on  Milton ;  un- 
doubtedly it  was  written  with  care,  and  con- 
tained his  deliberately-formed  opinions;  but 
much  of  its  celebrity  was  owing  to  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  by  which  it  cannot  be 
sustained.  Its  merits  are  in  its  generalities : 
it  has  none  as  a  delineation  of  the  character 
of  that  great  man,  whose  name,  given  to  the 
winds  at  Toulon,  became  an  undying  sound. 
In  the  period  of  his  captivity,  men  held  their 
breath  at  the  stupendous  crime,  but  when  he 
died,  one  universal  hiss  from  all  the  quartere  of 
the  globe  poured  upon  England,  so  ^at  every 
cheek  was  flushed  in  the  scorehing  breath  of 
human  indignation.  An  attack  upon  the  vic- 
tim was  a  cosmetic  for  the  festering  feces  of 
the  criminals,  all  the  better  for  being  import- 
ed from  a  nation  that  was  deemed  less  friendly 
to  Britain  than  to  France.  This  state  of  feel- 
ing was  the  secret  of  the  temporary  success 
of  Scott's  libel  on  Bonaparte,  and  it  occa- 
sioned the  republication  of  Channing's  essay 
in  every  conceivable  form.  The  republican 
is  a  candid  judge,  it  was  said,  and  if  his 
portraiture  is  correct,  it  was  right  to  violate 
every  law  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a  monster. 
This  is  Doctor  Channing's  position:  he  as- 
sumes that  Napoleon  was  resolved  to  make 
the  earth  a  slaughter-house,  and  to  crush  every 
will  ad  veree  to  his  own,  and  denies  that  against 
such  a  pereon  mankind  should  proceed  by  writ- 
ten laws  and  precedents.  This  is  a  doctrine 
which  sanctions  almost  every  mob  and  mas- 
sacre since  the  conspiracy  against  Christ,  for 


it  makes  men  in  all  cases  the  judges  of  the 
necessity  and  justice  of  their  own  actions.  It 
is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  passion  ob- 
tained a  mastery  over  his  usually  serene  under- 
standing. He  was  too  sagacious  a  man  not 
to  know  that  obedience  is  the  first  condition 
of  freedom ;  that  it  is  better  for  a  nation  to 
suffer  any  thing  than  to  do  injustice;  that  there 
can  be  no  true  liberty  where  the  authority  of 
the  law,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  while 
it  exists,  is  not  superior  to  every  other  pos- 
sible obligation,  contingency,  or  conviction, 
except,  were  such  a  thing  to  be  looked  for, 
the  direct  and  audible  interfering  voice  of  God. 
The  essay  is  full  of  misrepresentation  and  in- 
vective, and  we  are  constantly  reminded  in 
reading  it  that  the  author  was  labouring  to 
make  out  a  case  for  which  he  was  sensible 
that  he  had  inadequate  materials. 

In  1829  Doctor  Channing  published  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  his  Remarks  on  the  Cha- 
racter and  Writings  of  Fenelon;  a  paper  in 
which  are  developed  with  much  ability  some 
of  his  ethical  views,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

There  is  a  perceptible  and  steady  increase 
of  strength  and  beauty  in  Doctor  Channing's 
writings,  and  they  are  more  profound,  origi- 
nal, and  characteristic,  the  more  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  true  mission,  which  was,  not  so 
much  to  dispute  about  systems  of  faith,  as  to 
bring  acts,  customs,  and  institutioas  to  the 
standard  of  Christian  morality,  and  in  the  spi- 
rit of  a  genuine  philanthropy  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  peace,  gentleness,  and  righteousness. 
Of  peace  he  was  an  early  and  persevering 
friend:  in  1816  he  published  his  first  dis- 
course on  the  subject;  when  there  was  danger 
of  a  rupture  with  Fraqce,  in  1835,  he  again 
raised  his  voice  in  remonstrance;  and  in  1839, 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  conflict  with 
Great  Britain,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  he  brought  out  fresh  proofb 
of  the  insensibility  of  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war,  and 
the  general  want  of  Christian  and  philanthro- 
pic views  in  regard  to  this  barbarous  umpiiage 
of  right.  He  discussed  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  with  a  foithfulness,  earnestness,  and 
power  of  illustration,  which  showed  a  warm 
peraonal  sympathy  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  it ;  and  the  extent  to  which  his  writings 
were  read  and  remarked  upon  proved  that  they 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  national  heart. 
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He  was  also  much  interegted  in  the  plans  for 
the  suppression  of  intemperance,  and  disclosed 
the  depths  of  its  causes  and  the  essential  re- 
medies which  it  demanded  in  a  discourse 
which  indicates  a  deep  thoughtfulness  up- 
on OUT  social  relations  and  necessities,  and 
a  true  apprehension  of  the  general  capacity 
for  a  higher  range  of  duties  and  enjoyments. 
This  was  preliminary  to,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered with  his  two  noblest  productions^— 
those  which  bespeak  most  truly  the  nature  of 
Ids  ambition,  and  are  likely,  from  the  sagacity 
and  rational  views  they  display,  and  their  rare 
adaptation  to  raise  the  mass  of  men  from  the 
degradation  of  mind  and  heart  in  which  they 
axe  sunk,  to  be  longest  remembered.  These 
are  the  Address  on  Self-Cultnre,  delivered  in 
Boston  in  the  fall  of  1838  as  an  introduction 
to  a  course  of  lectures  attended  chiefly  by  me- 
chanics, and  the  Lectures  on  the  Elevation  of 
the  Labouring  Portion  of  the  Community,  de- 
livered before  an  Apprentices'  Library  Associa^ 
tion  in  that  city  in  the  winter  of  1840.  They 
axe  bailt  upon  the  principles  of  the  absolute 
essential  equality  of  all  men,  and  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  which  makes  all  assumption 
of  superiority  on  account  of  outward  privileges 
a  violation  of  the  divine  purposes,  as  well  as 
an  infringement  of  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
social  organization.  He  was  far  from  con- 
tending that  the  mass  are  competent  to  form 
just  estimates  of  the  great  matters  which  have 
relation  to  their  moral  and  material  interests, 
without  previous  initiation  and  discipline ;  but 
demanded  of  society  the  encoumgement  to 
unfold  and  exercise,  and  of  every  individual 
the  development  and  use,  of  the  highest  ca- 
pacities. He  claimed  mutual  respect,  accord- 
ing to  virtue,  intelligence,  and  genius,  without 
regard  to  any  &ctitious  distinctions  of  birth, 
wealth,  or  position.  But  however  radical  were 
his  views  on  this  subject,  he  was  no  leveller 
in  tiie  common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  he 
would  take  nothing  from  the  high  but  their 
pride,  reserve,  and  contempt,  and  nothing  from 
the  low  but  their  envy,  hatred,  and  jealousy. 
He  would  not  elevate  the  labourer  above  his 
occupation,  but  in  it ;  he  would  dignify  the 
most  humble  pursuits,  that  are  necessary  to 
human  happiness,  and  persuade  their  followers 
that  if  they  had  the  will  and  the  energy,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  their  elevation  to  the 
highest  range  of  cultivation  and  enjoyment. 
Doctor  Channing  was  never  a  member  of 
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any  of  the  anti-slavery  societies,  and  is  said  to 
have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  such  associations ; 
but  he  was  unhesitating  and  uncompromising 
in  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and  his  tracts  on 
the  Annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Duties  of  the 
Free  States,  and  others  of  a  similar  purpose  and 
spirit,  with  the  book  on  Slavery  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1841,  had  a  more  powerful  influence 
on  the  question  than  any  other  writings  that 
have  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
last  public  act  of  his  life  was  an  address  de- 
livered at  Lenox  in  Massachusetts  on  the  first 
of  August,  1842,  in  commemoration  of  Eman- 
cipation in  the  British  West  Indies. 

Doctor  Channing's  discourses  on  The  Evi- 
dences of  Revealed  Religion,  embracing  a  phi- 
losophical and  perspicuous  statement  of  the 
true  principles  upon  which  our  belief  in  hu- 
man testimony  is  regulated,  are  the  most  cre- 
ditable of  his  writings  of  this  description. 
Some  of  his  sermons  inculcating  the  practical 
duties  of  religion  are  of  the  first  order  of  ex- 
cellence. He  had  neither  the  learning  nor 
the  metaphysical  power  to  be  a  great  theolo- 
gian. In  one  volume  he  claims  for  reason 
supremacy,  and  appeals  to  it  as  the  last  um- 
pire ;  and  in  another  derides  the  results  of  the 
most  rigid  induction  as  opposed  to  his  own 
consciousness.  Consciousness  was  the  law 
of  his  belief.  Logic  was  resorted  to,  reluct- 
antly, for  its  defence :  never  for  its  formation. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  excellence  in 
'*  practical  preaching'*  is  to  be  lightly  esteemed 
even  in  comparison  with  the  fiir  higher  intel- 
lectual force  of  such  men  as  Edwuils.  The 
theory  of  beauty  which  Edwards  taught,  Chan- 
ning understood  and  appreciated,  and  the  pure 
and  ardent  benevolence  which  it  inculcated 
he  practised.  Whether  his  abstract  notions 
were  right  or  wrong,  he  really  loved  virtue 
"  for  its  own  beauty  and  sweetness,"  and  was 
eminently  suecessful  in  implanting  a  love  of 
it  in  othere.  His  mind,  without  being  of  the 
firat,  was  of  a  very  high  order,  his  taste  was 
elegant,  but  not  faultless,  and  he  is  justly  ad- 
mired for  his  honesty  and  heroism.  His  works 
will  undoubtedly  fail  to  sustain  his  reputation 
as  a  thinker  and  man  of  letten. 

Dr.  Channing  passed  the  last  few  years  ot 
his  life  in  much  privacy,  at  Boston  in  tht> 
winter  and  at  Newport  in  the  summer.  He  was 
seized  with  a  typhus  fever,  while  travelling, 
at  Bennington,  Vermont,  where  he  died,  on  the 
second  of  October,  1843. 
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POETRY. 


Wb  believe  Uiat  poetiy,  fiur  from  injuiing  aodeitj, 
is  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its  refinement 
and  exaltation  It  lifts  the  mind  above  oidinary 
Ufe,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares,  and 
awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  affinity  with  what 
is  pure  and  noble.  In  its  legitimate  and  highest 
eflbrts,  it  has  the  same  tendency  and  aim  with 
Christianity;  that  is,  to  spiritoalixe  oar  nature; 
True,  poetiy  has  been  made  the  instrument  of 
vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  bat,  when  genius 
thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires  and  parts  with  much 
of  its  power ;  and,  even  when  poetiy  is  enslaved 
to  liccntiousnees  or  misanthropy,  she  cannot 
wholly  forget  her  trae  vocation.  Stnins  of  pure 
feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  images  of  innocent 
happiness,  sympathies  with  suflering  virtue,  bunts 
of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hollowness  of  the 
world,  passages  true  to  our  moral  nature,  often 
escape  in  an  immoral  work,  and  show  us  how 
hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly 
from  what  is  good.  Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance 
with  our  best  affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  outward  creation  and  of  the 
soul.  It  indeed  portrays,  with  terrible  energy,  the 
excesses  of  the  passions;  but  they  are  passions 
which  show  a  mighty  nature,  which  are  frill  of 
power,  which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep 
though  shuddering  sympa^y.  Its  great  tendency 
and  purpose  is  to  carry  the  mind  beyond  and  above 
the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life ;  to 
lift  it  into  a  purer  element ;  and  to  breathe  into  it 
more  profound  and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals 
to  us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the 
freshness  of  early  feeling,  revives  the  relish  of  sim- 
ple pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm 
which  warmed  the  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines 
youthful  love,  strengthens  our  interest  in  human 
nature  b^  vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and 
loftiest  feiilings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
classes  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  uni- 
versal beuig,  and,  through  the  brightness  of  its 
prophetic  visions,  helps  &ith  to  lay  hold  on  the 
friture  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poetiy,  that 
it  gives  wrong  views  and  excites  frdse  expectations 
of  life,  peoples  the  mind  with  shadows  and  illu- 
sions, and  builds  up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of 
wisdom.  That  theore  is  a  wisdom  against  which 
poetry  wars,  the  wisdom  of  the  senses,  whidi 
makes  physical  comfort  and  gratificatioa  the  su- 
preme good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life, 
we  do  not  deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  ser- 
vice which  poetiy  renders  to  mankind,  that  it  re- 
deems them  frt>m  the  thraldom  of  this  earthbom 
prudence.  But,  passing  over  this  to|»c,  we  would 
observe,  that  the  complaint  against  poetiy,  as 
abounding  in  illusion  and  deception,  is  in  the 
main  groundless.  In  many  poems  there  is  more 
of  truth  than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic 
theories.  The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the 
vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its  flashes 
often  open  new  regions  of 'thought,  and  throw  new 


on  the  mystaries  of  our  beoig.  In  {NMliyy 
when  the  letter  &  falsehood,  Ihe  spirit  is  often  pn>- 
foundest  wisdom.  And,  if  truth  thus  dweUs  in 
the  boldest  fictions  of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it 
be  expected  in  his  delineations  of  life ;  for  the  pre- 
sent lil8^  which  ia  the  first  stage  of  liie  immcvtal 
mind^  abounds  in  tfa»  materials  oi  poetiy,  and  it  is 
the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  drrine 
element  among  the  grosser  laboon  and  pleasmes 
of  our  earthly  being.  The  present  life  is  not 
wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and  finite.  To  the 
gifted  eye  it  abounds  in  the  poetic  Theafiections 
which  spread  beyond  ourselves  and  stretch  far  into 
fritority ;  the  workings  of  migfaly  pssHJons,  which 
seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost  superhuman 
energy ;  the  innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of  in- 
fimcy;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling 
hopes  of  youth ;  the  throbbings  of  tlie  heart,  when 
it  first  wakes  to  love  and  dreams  of  a  hapfpineas 
too  vast  for  earth;  woman,  with  her  beauty,  mad 
grace,  and  gentleness,  and  frilness  of  feeling,  and 
depth  of  affection,  and  blushes  of  purity,  and  the 
tones  and  looks  which  only  a  mother^s  heart  can 
inspire ;— these  are  all  poetical.  It  is  not  true  thai 
the  poet  paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist  He 
only  extracts  and  concentrates  as  it  were  life's 
ethereal  essence,  arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile 
fragrance,  brings  together  its  scattered  beauties, 
and  prolongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent  joys. 
And  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good  to  feel 
that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  snbsisl- 
ence  and  physical  gratificatbns,  but  admits,* in 
measures  which  may  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  sen- 
timents and  delights  worthy  of  a  higher  being. 
This  power  of  poetry  to  refine  our  views  of  life 
and  happiness,  is  more  and  more  needed  as  society 
advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstand  the  encroach- 
ments of  heartless  and  artificial  manners,  which 
make  civilization  so  tame  and  uninteresting.  It  is 
needed  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  physical  sci- 
ence, which,  being  now  sought,  not,  as  formerly, 
for  intellectual  gratification,  but  for  multiplying 
bodily  comforts,  requires  a  new  development  of 
imagination,  taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men 
from  sinking  into  an  earthly,  materia],  Epicurean 
life. 


DANCING. 


DAHciirs  is  an  amusement  which  has  been  dis- 
eouraged  in  our  countiy  by  many  of  the  best  peo- 
ple, and  not  without  reasoo*  Dancing  is  associated 
in  their  minds  with  balls ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  social  pleasure.  The  time  con- 
sumed in  preparation  for  a  ball,  the  waste  of 
thought  upon  it,  the  extravagance  of  dress,  the 
late  hours,  the  eidiaustion  of  strength,  the  exposore 
of  health,  and  the  languor  of  the  suoceeding  day^ — 
these  and  other  evils  connected  with  this  amuse- 
ment are  strong  reasons  for  banishing  it  from  the 
community.  But  dancing  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  proscribed.  On  the  coritraiy,  balls  ahouM  be 
disconimged  for  this  among  otiier  reasons,  that 
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i  of  beiiigftiH»-pleMUxe»veqoiriBg 
eUbonte  prepanlion,  m^  beooae  an  erefyday 
iffiDKmeiit,  and  may  mix  Trithour  eonunon  intaiw 
oonne.  This  ezeraiae  ii  among  the  moat  faeaitlk- 
fol.  The  body  as  well  as  the  mind  feels  its  glad- 
demng  inAnenee.  No  amnsenent  aeeiSs  more  to 
hare  a  fiiondation  in  oar  Mktoie.  The  animation 
of  youth  orerflowB  spontaneously  in  harmonious 
movements.  The  true  idea  of  dandnsp  entities  it 
to  &voar.  Its  end  is  to  realiae  perfect  grace  in 
motion;  and  who  does  not  know  that  a  sense  of 
the  gmoefiii  is  one  of  the  higher  feculties  of  our 
natorel  It  is  to  be  deoied,  that  dancing  ihonld 
become  too  common  among  us  to  be  made  the 
object  of  special  pieparation  as  in  the  ball;  HuA 
members  of  the  same  femily,  when  confined  by 
un&vonrable  weaUier,  should  recur  to  it  for  exer- 
OK  and  exhilaration ;  that  branches  of  the  same 
family  should  enliven  in  this  way  their  occasional 
meetings ;  that  it  should  fill  up  an  hour  in  all  the 
asKoiblages  for  relaxation,  in  which  the  young 
feim  a  part.  It  is  to  be  deiived  that  this  aooom- 
pliahment  dioald  be  extended  to  the  labouring 
dasses  of  sodety^not  only  asan  innoeent  pleasure^ 
bat  as  a  means  of  improving  the  manners.  Why 
afaall  not  graoefiilnesB  bespread  through  the  whole 
comrnunity  1  From  the  French  nation  we  learn 
that  a  degree  of  grace  and  refinement  of  mannen 
may  pervade  ail  dasees.  The  philanthropist  and 
Christian  must  deare  to  break  down  the  partition 
walls  between  human  beings  in  different  ocmdi- 
tions;  and  one  means  of  doing  this  is,  to  remove 
the  conscious  awkwardness  which  confinement  to 
laborious  occupations  is  apt  to  indnoe.  An  a&> 
comptishment,  giving  fiee  and  graoefiil  movement, 
thoi^  a  fer  weaker  bond  than  intellectaal  or 
moral  culture,  still  does  something  to  bring  those 
who  partalLe  it,  near  ead&  other. 


THE  THEATRE. 


Iir  its  present  ^ate,  the  theatre  deserves  no  en- 
couragement. It  ii  an  accumulation  of  immoral 
influences.  It  has  nourished  intemperance  and 
all  vice.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that  the 
amosement  ui  radically,  essentially  eviL  I  can 
conceive  oi  a  theatre  which  would  be  the  noblest 
of  all  amusements,  and  would  take  a  high  rank 
among  the  means  of  refining  the  taste  and  elevat- 
ing the  diaracter  of  a  pe<^le.  The  deep  woes, 
the  mighty  and  terrible  passions,  and  the  sublime 
emotions  of  genuine  tragedy,  are  fitted  to  thrill  us 
with  human  sympathies,  with  profound  interest  in 
our  natore,  with  a  consciousness  of  what  man  can 
do  and  dare  and  sufier,  with  an  avred  feeling  of 
fiiefeaiful  mysteries  of  life.  Thesool  of  thespeo- 
tator  ii  stirred  firom  its  depths;  and  the  lethaorgy 
in  which  so  many  live  ii  roosed,  at  least  finr  a 
time,  to  some  tntenaeness  of  thought  and  oensi. 
biHty.  The  drama  answen  a  high  purpose,  when 
it  places  us  in  the  presence  of  the  most  solemn 
and  striking  events  of  human  history,  mid  lays 


bare  to  as  the  human  heart  in  its  most  powerfixl, 
appaUing,  gloriouB  woriungs.  But  how  little  does 
the  theatre  aooompUsh  its  end  t  How  often  is  it 
disgraced  by  UKmstrous  distortions  of  human  na- 
ture, and  still  more  diBgraced  by  profeneneas, 
coanenesB,  indelicacy,  low  wit,  such  as  no  woman, 
worthy  of  the  name,  can  hear  without  a  blush,  and 
no  man  can  take  pleasure  in  without  selMegn- 
dation.  Is  it  possible  that  a  Christian  and  a  re- 
fined people  can  resort  to  theatres,  where  exhibi- 
tions of  dancing  are  given  fit  only  for  brothels, 
and  whore  the  most  licentious  class  in  the  commu- 
nity throng  unconcealed  to  tempt  and  destroy  1 
That  the  theatre  ahould  be  suffered  to  exist  in  its 
present  degradation  is  a  reproach  to  the  commu- 
nity. Were  it  to  fell,  a  better  drama  might  spring 
up  in  it»  place.  In  the  mean  time,  is  there  not 
an  amusement,  having  an  afiinity  with  the  drama, 
which  might  be  usefiilly  introduced  among  us  1 
I  mean  Redtation.  A  work  of  genius,  redted  by 
a  man  of  fine  taste,  enthusiasm,  and  powers  of 
elocution,  ii  a  very  pure  and  high  gratification. 
Were  this  art  cultivated  and  encouraged,  great 
numbers,  now  insensible  to  the  most  beautifiil 
compositions,  might  be  waked  up  to  their  excel- 
lence and  power.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a 
more  efiectual  way  of  qneading  a  refined  taste 
through  a  community.  The  drama  undoubtedly 
appeals  more  strongly  to  the  passions  than  redta- 
tion ;  but  the  latter  brings  out  the  meaning  of  the 
author  more.  Shakspeare,  worthily  redted,  would 
be  better  understood  than  on  the  stage.  Then,  in 
redtation,  we  escape  the  weariness  of  Ustening  to 
poor  performers,  who,  after  all,  fill  up  most  of  the 
time  at  the  theatre.  Redtation,  snfiidently  varied, 
so  as  to  indude  pieces  of  chaste  wit,  as  well  as  of 
pathos,  beauty,  and  sublimity,  ii  adapted  to  our 
present  intellectual  progress,  as  nrach  as  the  drama 
fells  below  it.  Should  this  exhibition  be  intro- 
duced among  us  sucoessfiilly,  the  result  would  be, 
that  the  power  of  redtation  wouU  be  extensively 
called  forth,  and  this  would  be  added  to  our  social 
and  domestic  pleasures. 


RELIGION  AND  PLEASURE. 


To  smne, peiliaps  to  niany,religion  and  i 
ment  seem  nnilnally  hostile,  and  he  who  pleads 
finr  Ae  one  may  fell  under  suspidon  of  unfeithfiil- 
noas  to  the  other.  But  to  fight  against  our  nature 
b  not  to  serve  the  cause  of  piety  or  sound  morals. 
God,  who  gave  us  our  nature,  who  has  constituted 
body  and  mind  incapable  of  continued  e£BHrt,  who 
has  implanted  a  strong  desire  fiir  recreation  after 
labour,  who  has  made  us  for  smiles  much  more 
than  fer  tean,  who  has  made  laughter  the  most 
contagious  of  all  sounds,  whose  Son  hallowed  a 
mazriage4east  by  his  presence  and  sympathy,  who 
has  sent  the  child  firesh  firom  his  creating  hand  to 
devekpe  its  nature  fay  active  sports,  and  who  has 
endowed  both  yonng  and  old  withakeensusoepd- 
biltty  of  enjoyment  fiwm  wit  and  homoar,—  He 
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who  has  thus  foniied  us,  cannot  ha^e  intended  xm 
far  a  dull,  monotonous  Ufe,  and  cannot  frown  on 
pleasures  which  solace  our  fiitigue  and  refresh  our 
spirits  for  coining  toils.  It  is  not  only  possible  to 
reconcile  amusement  with  duty,  but  to  make  it  the 
means  of  more  animated  exertion,  mora  frithfiil 
attachments,  more  grateful  piety.  True  religion 
is  at  once  authoritative  and  benign.  It  caUs  us  to 
su£kr,  to  die,  rather  than  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth 
from  what  God  enjoins  as  right  and  good ;  but  it 
teaches  us  that  it  is  right  and  good,  in  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  to  unite  ralaxation  with  toil,  to  ac- 
cept God's  gifts  with  cheerfulness,  and  to  lighten 
the  heart,  in  the  intervals  of  exertion,  by  social 
pleasures.  A  religion  giving  dark  views  of  God, 
and  infusing  superstitious  fear  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, instead  of  aiding  sober  habits,  will,  by  mak- 
ing men  abject  and  sad,  impair  their  moral  force, 
and  prepare  them  for  intempetanee  as  a  refuge 
from  depression  or  despair. 


THE  SENSE  OF  BEAUTY. 
noM  ssLF-cxruruxB. 

BxAiTTT  it  an  all-pervaifing  presence.  It  un- 
folds in  the  numberless  flowers  of  the  spring.  It 
waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green 
blades  of  grass.  It  haunts  &e  depths  of  the  earth 
and  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hues  of  the  shell 
and  the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these  mi- 
nute objects,  but  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the 
clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars,  the  rising  and  aet- 
ting  sun,  all  overflow  with  beauty.  The  universe 
is  its  temple ;  and  those  men  who  are  alive  to  it, 
cannot  lift  their  eyes  without  feeling  themselves 
encompassed  with  it  on  every  side.  Now  this 
beauty  is  so  predouo,  the  enjoyments  it  gives  are 
so  refined  and  pure,  ao  congenial  with  our  tender> 
est  and  noble  fieelings,  and  so  akin  to  worship, 
that  it  is  painful  to  tiiink  of  the  multitude  of  men 
as  living  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  living  almost  as 
blind  to  it  as  if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glo- 
rious sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon.  An 
infinite  joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of  cul- 
ture of  this  spiritual  endowment  Suppose  that  I 
were  to  visit  a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined 
with  the  choicest  pictures  of  Ra|^iael,  and  every 
spare  nook  filled  with  statues  oi  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  that  I  were  to  learn  that  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child  ever  cast  an  eye  at  these 
miracles  of  art,  how  should  I  feel  their  privation ; 
how  should  I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  help 
them  to  comprehend  and  fed  the  lovelineas  and 
grandeur  which  in  vain  courted  tiieir  notice !  But 
every  husbandman  is  living  in  sight  of  the  works 
of  a  diviner  Artist;  and  how  much  would  his  ex- 
istence be  elevated,  could  he  aee  the  gloiy  which 
shines  forth  in  their  ferms,  hues,  proportions,  and 
moral  expression!  I  have  spoken  only  of  the 
beauty  of  nature,  but  how  mudi  of  tlus  mystsiioiis 
charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  especially 
in  literature  1  Hm  best  books  have  most  beauty. 
The  greatest  troths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  widi 


beauty,  and  they  win  theb  way  most  surely  and 
deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this  their 
natural  and  fit  attire.  Now  no  man  receives  the 
true  culture  of  a  man,  in  whom  the  aenatfaility  to 
the  beautifttl  is  not  cherished ;  and  I  know  of  no 
condition  in  life  from  which  it  should  be  excluded. 
Of  all  luxuries  this  is  the  cheapest  and  most  ai 
hand ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  important 
to  thoae  conditions,  where  coarse  labour  tends  to 
give  a  groaneas  to  the  mind.  From  the  diflftMJon 
oi  the  sense  of  beauty  in  ancient  Greece,  and  of 
the  taste  fer  music  in  modem  Germany,  we  kam 
that  ihio  people  at  large  may  partake  of  refined 
gratifications,  which  have  hitherto  been  thought 
to  be  necessarily  restricted  to  a  few« 


BOOKS. 


It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  inters 
course  with  superior  minds,  and  these  invaluable 
means  of  communication  are  in  the  reach  of  alL 
In  the  best  books  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us 
their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls 
into  ours.  God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are 
the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make 
us  hein  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  agoa.  Hooka 
are  the  true  levellers.  They  give  to  all,  who  will 
feithfully  use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  pre- 
sence of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  No 
matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  mattn-  though  the 
prosperous  of  my  own  time  wiU  not  enter  my  ol^ 
scure  dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writera  will  enter 
and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof|  if  Milton 
will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  (^  FaiBdisei, 
and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  mo  the  worUs  of  ima- 
gination and  the  woiidngs  of  the  human  heart, 
and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wis- 
dom, I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  com- 
panionship, and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man 
though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  so- 
ciety in  the  place  where  I  live. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BOOKS. 


Thx  poor  might  enjoy  the  most  important  ad- 
vantages of  the  rich,  had  they  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious cultivation  consistent  vrith  their  lot.  Books 
find  their  way  into  eveiy  house,  however  mean ; 
and  especially  that  book  which  contains  more  nu- 
triment for  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  hearty 
tfian  all  others;  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Bible. 
And  I  am  confident  that  among  the  poor  are  those 
who  find  in  that  one  hock  more  enjoyment,  more 
awakening  truth,  more  lolty  and  beautiful  imageiy , 
more  culture  to  the  whole  aoul,  than  thonaanda  ol* 
the  educated  find  in  their  general  studiea,  and 
vasdy  more  than  milliona  among  the  ridi  find  in 
that*  superficial,  transitoiy  literature  which  eon- 
Bumee  sil  tfieir  reading  hours. 
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SPIRITUAL  FREEDOM. 

noK  A  Bsooran  micHKD  at  tbs  AinnxAZ.  xtKnoH  nr 

1830. 

I  VAT  be  uked  what  I  mean  by  «<  inwurd  ■pi- 
ritual  fieedom  V  The  commxm  and  troe  answer 
is,  that  it  if  fincedom  from  nn.  I  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  to  many,  if  not  to  moet,  these  words  are 
too  vagoe  to  convey  a  full  and  deep  sense  of  the 
greatness  oi  the  blessing.  Let  me  then  o&r  a 
brief  explanation ;  and  the  most  important  remark 
in  illustrating  this  freedom  is,  that  it  is  not  a  nega- 
tiTe  state,  not  the  mere  absence  of  sin ;  for  snch  a 
freedom  may  be  ascribed  to  inferior  animals,  or  to 
children  before  becoming  moral  agents.  Spiritual 
freedom  is  the  attribute  of  a  mind  in  which  reason 
and  conscience  have  begun  to  act,  and  which  ia 
free  through  its  own  energy,  through  fidelity  to 
the  truth,  through  resistance  of  temptation.  I 
cannot  therefore  better  give  my  views  of  spiritual 
freedom  than  by  saying,  that  it  is  moral  energy, 
or  force  of  holy  purpose,  put  forth  against  the 
senses,  against  flia  passions,  against  the  world,  and 
thufl  liberating  the  intellect,  conscience,  and  will, 
80  that  they  may  act  with  strength  and  unfold 
themaeWes  for  ever.  The  essence  of  spiritual  firee- 
dom  is  power.  A  man  liberated  from  sensual 
lusts  by  palsy,  would  not  therefore  be  inwardly 
free.  He  only  is  free  who,  through  self«onflict 
and  moral  reeolutbn,  sustained  by  trust  in  God, 
tubdues  the  passions  which  have  debased  him, 
and,  escaping  die  thraldom  of  low  objects,  binds 
bimaelf  to  pure  and  lofty  ones.  That  mind  alone 
a  free,  which,  looking  to  God  as  the  inspirer  and 
rewaider  of  virtue,  adopts  his  law,  written  on  the 
heart  and  in  his  word,  as  its  supreme  rule,  and 
which,  in  obedience  to  this,  governs  itself,  reveres 
itself^  exerts  fiaithfully  its  best  powers,  and  unfolds 
itself  by  well  doing  in  whatever  sphere  God's  pro- 
vidence assigns. 

It  has  pleased  the  all-wise  Disposer  to  encom- 
pass us  from  OUT  birth  with  difficulty  and  allure- 
ment, to  place  us  in  a  world  where  wrong  doing 
is  often  gainful,  and  duty  rough  and  peril9us, 
where  many  voices  oppose  the  dictates  of  the  in- 
ward monitor,  where  the  body  presses  as  a  weight 
on  the  mind,  and  matter,  by  its  perpetual  agency 
on  the  senses,  becomes  a  barrier  between  us  and 
the  spiritual  world.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  influ- 
ences which  menace  the  intellect  and  heart,  and  to 
be  free  is  to  withstand  and  conquer  these. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  masters  the  senses, 
which  protects  itself  against  animal  appetites, 
which  contemns  pleasure  and  pain  in  comparison 
with  its  own  energy,  which  penetrates  beneath 
the  body  and  recognises  its  own  reality  and  great- 
ness, which  passes  life,  not  in  askfaig  what  it  shall 
eat  or  drink,  but  in  hungering,  thirsting,  and  seek- 
ing after  righteousness. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  escapes  the  bondage 
of  matter,  which,  uistead  of  stopping  at  the  mate- 
rial universe  and  making  it  a  prison-wall,  passes 
beyond  it  to  its  Author,  and  finds,  in  the  radiant 
signatures  which  it  everywhere  bean  of  the  In- 
finite Spiriit,  helps  to  its  own  spiritual  enlarge- 
ment. 


I  call  that  mmd  free,  which  jealously  guards  its 
intellectual  rights  and  powers,  whidi  calls  no  man 
master,  which  does  not  content  itMlf  with  a  pas- 
sive or  hereditary  faith,  which  opens  itself  to  light 
whencesoever  it  may  come,  which  receives  new 
truth  as  an  angel  fi^m  heaven,  which,  while  con- 
sulting others,  inquires  still  more  of  the  oracle 
within  itself,  and  uses  instruction  from  abroad, 
not  to  supersede,  bat  to  quicken  and  exalt  its  own 
energies. 

I  call  that  mind  firee,  which  sets  no^unds  to 
its  love,  which  is  not  imprisoned  in  itself  or  in  a 
sect,  which  recognises  in  all  human  beings  the 
image  of  God  and  the  rights  of  his  children,  which 
delights  in  virtue  and  sympathizes  with  suffering 
wherever  they  are  seen,  which  conquers  pride, 
anger,  and  sloth,  and  offers  itself  up  a  willing  vic^ 
tim  to  the  cause  of  mankind. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  not  passively 
framed  by  outward  cireumstances,  whicJx  is  not 
swept  away  by  the  torrents  of  events,  which  is  not 
the  creature  of  accidental  impulse,  but  which 
bends  events  to  its  own  improvement,  and  acts 
firom  an  inward  spring,  from  immutable  principles 
which  it  has  deliberately  espoused. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  protects  itself  against 
the  usurpations  of  society,  which  does  not  cower 
to  human  opinion,  which  feels  itself  accountable 
to  a  higher  tribunal  than  man's,  which  respects  a 
higher  law  than  fiishion,  which  respects  itself  too 
much  to  be  the  slave  or  tool  of  the  many  or  the 
few. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which,  through  confidence 
in  God,  and  in  the  power  of  virtue,  has  cast  off  all 
fear  but  that  of  wrong  doing,  which  no  menace  or 
peril  can  enthral,  which  is  calm  in  the  midst  of 
tumults,  and  possesses  itself,  though  all  else  be 
lost 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  resists  the  bondage 
of  habit,  which  does  not  mechanically  repeat  itself 
and  copy  the  past,  which  does  not  live  on  its  old 
virtues,  which  does  not  enslave  itself  to  precise 
rules,  but  which  forgets  what  is  behind,  listens 
for  new  and  higher  monitions  of  conscience,  and 
rejoices  to  pour  itwlf  forth  in  fresh  and  higher 
exertions. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  jealous  of  its  own 
fireedom,  which  guards  itself  from  being  merged  in 
others,  which  guards  its  empire  over  itself  as  no- 
bler than  the  empire  of  the  world. 

In  fine,  I  call  that  mind  fi-ee,  which,  conscious 
of  its  affinity  with  God,  and  confiding  m  his  pro- 
mises by  Jesus  Christ,  devotes  itself  frdthfrilly  to 
the  unfolding  of  all  its  powers,  which  passes  the 
bounds  of  time  and  death,  which  hopes  to  advance 
for  ever,  and  which  finds  inexhaustible  power,  both 
for  action  and  sufiering,  in  the  prospect  of  immor- 
taUty. 

Such  is  the  spiritual  fireedom  which  Christ 
came  to  give.  It  consists  in  moral  force,  in  self- 
control,  in  the  enkrgement  of  thought  and  afifeo- 
tion,  and  in  the  unrestrained  action  of  our  best 
powers.  This  is  the  great  good  of  Christianity ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  a  greater  within  the  gift  of 
God. 


idd 
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FREEDOM. 

rafOH  AH  BMAT  OH  lUlSOirAlt  UTBUSOHB. 

Thx  question  which  we  most  aolidtonaly  sok 
about  this  country  is,  what  race  of  men  it  is  likely 
to  produce.  We  consider  its  liberty  of  value  only 
as  far  as  it  favours  the  growth  of  num.  What  is 
liberty  1  The  removal  of  restraint  from  human 
powers.  Its  benefit  is,  that  it  opens  new  fields  for 
action,  and  a  wider  range  for  the  mind.  The 
only  freedom  worth  possessing  is  that  which  gives 
enlargement  to  a  people's  energy,  intellect,  and 
virtues.  The  savage  makes  his  boast  of  freedom. 
But  what  is  its  worth  ?  Free  as  he  is,  he  con- 
tinues for  ages  in  the  same  ignorance,  leads  the 
same  comfortless  li&,  sees  the  same  untamed  wil- 
derness spread  around  him.  He  b  indeed  free 
from  what  he  calls  the  yoke  of  civil  institutions. 
But  other  and  worse  chains  bind  him.  The  very 
privation  of  civil  government  is  in  effect  a  chain ; 
for,  by  withholding  protection  from  property,  it 
virtually  shackles  the  arm  of  industry,  and  forbids 
exertion  for  the  melioration  of  his  lot  Progress, 
the  growth  of  power,  is  the  end  and  boon  of  liberty; 
and,  without  this,  a  people  may  have  the  name,  but 
want  the  substance  and  spirit  of  freedom. 


PEACE. 

Wmtm  AM  IMAT  05  THS  WBITTlfOS  OF  RHSLOR. 

Therk  is  a  twofold  peace.  The  fint  is  nega- 
tive. It  b  relief  from  disquiet  and  corroding  care. 
It  is  repose  after  conflict  and  storms.  But  there 
is  another  and  a  higher  peace,  to  which  this  is  but 
the  prelude,  **  a  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding,'*  and  properly  called  **  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  within  us."  This  state  is  any  thing 
but  negative.  It  is  the  'highest  and  most  strenu- 
ous action  of  the  soul,  but  an  entirely  harmonious 
action,  in  which  all  our  powers  and  affections  are 
blended  in  a  beautiful  proportion,  and  sustain  and 
perfect  one  another.  It  is  more  than  silence  after 
storms.  It  u  as  the  concord  of  all  melodious 
sounds.  Has  the  reader  never  known  a  season 
when,  in  the  frdlest  flow  of  thought  and  feeling, 
in  the  universal  action  of  the  soul,  an  inward  calm, 
profound  as  midnight  silence,  yet  bright  as  the 
still  summer  noon,  full  of  joy,  but  unbroken  by 
one  throb  of  tumultuous  passion,  has  been  breathed 
through  his  spirit,  and  given  him  a  glimpse  and 
presage  of  the  serenity  of  a  happier  world  ?  Of 
this  character  is  the  peace  of  religion.  It  is  a  con- 
scious harmony  with  God  and  the  creation,  an 
alliance  of  love  with  all  beings,  a  sympathy  vrith 
all  that  is  pure  and  happy,  a  surrender  of  every 
separate  will  and  interest,  a  participation  of  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  universe,  an  entire  concord  of 
purpose  with  its  Infinite  Original.  This  is  peace, 
and  the  true  happiness  of  man ;  and  we  think  that 
human  nature  has  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  this 
its  great  end.  It  has  always  sighed  for  a  repose, 
in  which  energy  of  thought  and  will  might  be 
tempered  with  an  all-pervading  tranquillity.  We 
seem  to  discover  aspirations  after  this  good,  a  dim 
cx>nsciousness  of  it  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  We 
think  we  see  it  in  those  systems  of  Oriental  and 


Gredan  philosophy,  wUch  proposed,  as  the  con- 
summation of  present  virtue,  a  release  from  all 
disquiet,  and  an  intimate  uniim  and  harmony  with 
the  Divine  Mind.  We  even  think  that  we  trace 
this  consdonsneas,  this  aspiiatbn,  in  the  works  of 
ancient  art  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  in  which 
the  sculptor,  aiming  to  imbody  his  deepest  thoughts 
oi  human  perfection,  has  joined  with  the  frilnesa 
of  life  and  strength,  a  repoae  which  breathes  into 
the  spectator  an  admiration  as  calm  as  it  is  exalted. 
Man,  we  believe,  never  wholly  loses  the  sentiment 
of  his  true  good.  There  are  yearnings,  sighings 
which  he  does  not  himself  comprehend,  which 
break  forth  alike  in  his  prmqperous  and  adverse 
seasons,  which  betray  a  deep,  indestructible  &ith 
in  a  good  that  he  has  not  found,  and  which,  in 
proportion  as  they  grow  distinct,  rise  to  God  and 
concentrate  the  soul  in  him,  as  at  once  its  life  and 
rest,  the  fountain  at  once  of  energy  and  of  peace. 


DEATH  OF  A  TRUE  WIFE, 
nunc  THS  Lm  ard  cBABAcna  ow  na.  rvcKwaMAK. 


Her  reserve  and  shrinking  delicacy  threw  a  veil 
over  her  beautiful  character.  She  was  little  known 
beyond  her  home;  but  there  she  silently  spread 
around  her  that  soft,  pure  light,  the  preciousness  of 
which  is  never  fully  understood  till  it  is  quenched. 
Her  calm,  gentle  wisdom,  her  sweet  humility,  her 
sympathy,  which,  though  tender,  was  too  serene  to 
disturb  her  clear  perceptions,  fitted  her  to  act  in- 
stinctively, and  without  the  consciousness  of  either 
party,  on  his  more  sanguine,  ardent  mind.  She 
was  truly  a  spirit  of  good,  diffusing  a  tranquillizing 
influence  too  mildly  to  be  thought  of,  and  there- 
fore more  sure.  The  blow  which  took  her  from 
him  left  a  wound  which  time  could  not  heal.  Hsd 
his  strength  been  continued  so  that  he  could  have 
gone  from  the  house  of  mourning  to  the  haunts  of 
poverty,  he  would  have  escaped,  for  a  good  part 
of  the  day,  the  sense  of  his  bereavement.  But  a 
few  minutes'  walk  in  the  street  now  sent  him 
wearied  home.  There  the  loving  eye  which  had 
so  long  brightened  at  his  entrance  was  to  shed  its 
mild  beam  on  him  no  more.  There  the  voice  that 
had  daily  inquired  into  his  labours,  and  like  an- 
other conscience  had  whispered  a  sweet  approval, 
was  stiU.  There  the  sympathy  which  had  pressed 
with  tender  hand  his  aching  head,  and  by  its  nurs- 
ing care  had  postponed  the  hour  of  exhaustion 
and  disease,  was  gone.  He  was  not  indeed  left 
alone ;  for  filial  love  and  reverence  spared  no  sooth- 
ing offices ;  but  these,  though  felt  and  spoken  of 
as  most  precious,  could  not  take  the  place  of  what 
had  been  removed.  This  great  loss  produced  no 
burst  of  grief.  It  was  a  still,  deep  sorrow,  the 
feeling  of  a  mighty  void,  the  last  burden  which 
the  spirit  can  cast  off.  His  attachment  to  life 
from  this  moment  sensibly  declined.  In  seasons 
of  peculiar  sensibility  he  wished  to  be  gone.  He 
kept  near  him  the  likeness  of  his  departed  friend, 
and  spoke  to  me  more  than  once  of  the  aolaoe 
which  he  had  found  in  it....He  heard  her  voice  from 
anoAer  world,  and  his  anticipations  of  that  world, 
always  strong,  became  now  more  vivid  and  touching. 
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THE  PRESENT  AGE. 


noac  AH  APiantHB  sxutebxd  xr  fhzxjlsslphxa. 

Thx  gnnd  idea  of  hanunitj,  of  the  importanoe 
of  man  as  man,  is  spreading  siienUy,  but  suiely. . . . 
Even  the  most  abject  portions  of  society  are  Tisited 
by  some  dreams  of  a  better  oondidon  for  which 
they  were  designed.  The  grand  doctrine,  that 
eveiy  human  being  should  have  the  means  of  self- 
calture,  of  progress  in  knowledge  and  Tirtae,  of 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness,  of  exercising  the 
powers  and  afibctions  of  a  man,  this  is  slowly  tak- 
ing its  place  as  the  hig^iest  social  truth.  That  the 
world  was  made  for  all,  and  not  for  a  few ;  that 
society  is  to  care  for  all ;  that  no  human  being 
ahaQ  perish  but  through  his  own  &ult ;  that  the 
greatend  of  government  is  to  spread  a  shield  over  the 
rights  of  all, — these  propositions  sre  growing  into 
sxioms,  and  the  spirit  of  them  is  coming  forth  in 
all  the  departments  of  life. . . . 

The  Present  Age !  In  these  brief  words  what 
a  world  of  thought  is  comprehended !  what  infi- 
nite movements!  what  joys  and  sorrows!  what 
hope  and  despair!  what  £uth  and  doubt!  what 
silent  grief  and  loud  lament!  what  fierce  conflicts 
aad  subtle  schemes  of  policy !  what  private  and 
public  revolutions !  In  the  period  through  which 
many  of  us  have  passed  what  thrones  have  been 
ibaken!  what  hearts  have  bled!  what  millions 
have  been  butchered  by  their  fellow-creatnres ! 
what  hopes  of  philanthropy  have  been  blighted ! 
And  at  the  same  time  what  magnificent  enter- 
prises have  been  achieved!  what  new  provinces 
won  to  science  and  ait !  what  rights  and  liberties 
secured  to  nations !  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  lived 
in  an  age  so  stirring,  so  pregnant,  so  eventfoL 
It  is  an  age  never  to  be  forgotten.  Its  voice  of 
warning  and  encouragement  is  never  to  die.  Its 
ifflpreasion  on  history  is  indelible.  Amidst  its 
events,  the  American  Revolution,  Ae  first  distinct, 
solemn  assertion  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  the 
French  Revolution,  that  volcanic  force  which 
shook  the  earth  to  its  centre,  are  never  to  pass 
from  men's  minds.  Over  this  age  the  night  will 
indeed  gather  more  and  more  as  time  rolls  away ; 
bat  in  that  night  two  forms  will  appear,  Washing^ 
ton  and  Napoleon,  the  one  a  lurid  meteor,  the 
other  a  benign,  serene,  and  tmdecaying  star.  An- 
other American  name  wUl  live  in  history,  your 
Franklin;  and  the  kite  which  brought  li^tning 
from  heaven  will  be  seen  sailing  in  the  clouds  by 
remote  posterity,  when  the  dty  where  he  dwelt 
may  be  known  only  by  its  ruins.  There  is,  how- 
ever, something  greater  in  the  age  than  in  its 
greatest  men;  it  is  the  appearance  of  a  new  power 
in  the  world,  the  appearance  of  the  multitude  of 
men  on  that  stage  where  as  yet  the  few  have  acted 
their  parts  alone.  This  influence  is  to  endure  to 
the  end  of  time.  What  more  of  the  present  is  to 
mrrive  1  Perhaps  much,  of  which  we  now  take 
no  note.  The  gloiy  of  an  age  is  often  hidden 
from  itselt  Perhaps  some  word  has  been  spoken 
in  our  day  which  we  have  not  deigned  to  hear, 
but  which  is  to  grow  clearer  and  louder  through 


all  ag^  Perhaps  some  silent  thinker  among  us 
is  at  work  in  his  closet  whose  name  is  to  fill  the 
earth.  Perhaps  there  sleeps  in  his  cradle  some 
reformer  who  is  to  move  the  church  and  the  world, 
who  is  to  open  a  new  era  in  history,  who  is  to  fire 
the  human  soul  with  new  hope  sjid  new  daring. 
What  else  is  to  survive  the  agel  That  which 
the  age  has  little  thou^t  o^  but  which  is  living 
in  us  all ;  I  mean  the  Soul,  the  Immortal  Spirit 
Of  this  aU  ages  are  the  unfoldings,  and  it  is  greater 
than  aU.  We  must  not  feel,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  vast  movements  of  our  own  and  former 
times,  as  if  we  ourselves  were  nothing.  I  repeat 
it,  we  are  greater  than  alL  We  are  to  survive 
our  age,  to  comprehend  it,  and  to  pronounce  its 
sentence.  As  yet,  however,  we  are  encompassed 
with  darkness.  The  issues  of  our  time  how  ob- 
scure !  The  future  into  which  it  opens  who  of  us 
can  foresee  ?  To  the  Father  of  all  Ages  I  commit 
this  fiiture  with  humble,  yet  courageous  and  un- 
faltering hope. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE. 

FSOX  TUX  DSMARSS  OF  TlIS  AGS  ON  THE  MINIBTBT. 

Tax  character  oi  the  age  is  stamped  very 
strongly  on  its  literary  productions.  Who,  that 
can  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  is  not 
struck  with  the  bold  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  Uto- 
raturo  of  our  times.  It  refuses  to  waste  itself  on 
trifles,  or  to  minister  to  mere  gratification.  Almost 
all  that  is  written  has  now  some  bearing  on  great 
interests  of  human  nature.  Fiction  is  no  longer 
a  mere  amusement ;  but  transcendent  genius,  ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  character  of  the  age,  has 
seised  upon  this  province  of  literature,  and  turned 
fiction  from  a  toy  into  a  mighty  engine,  and,  under 
the  light  tale,  is  breathing  through  the  community 
either  its  reverence  for  the  old  or  its  thirst  for  the 
new,  communicates  the  spirit  and  lessons  of  his- 
tory, unfolds  the  operations  of  religious  and  dvil 
institutions,  and  defends  or  assails  now  theories  of 
education  or  morels  by  exhibiting  them  in  life  and 
action.  The  poetry  of  the  age  is  equally  charao- 
teiistic  It  has  a  deeper  and  more  impressive  tone 
than  comes  to  us  firom  what  has  been  called  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  literature.  The  regu- 
lar, elaborate,  harmonious  strains  which  delighted 
a  former  generation,  are  now  accused,  I  say  not 
how  jusUy,  of  playing  too  much  on  the  sur&ce  of 
nature  and  of  the  heart  Men  want  and  demand 
a  more  thrilling  note,  a  poetry  which  pierces  beneath 
the  exterior  of  life  to  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and 
which  lays  open  its  mysterious  workings,  borrow- 
ing firom  the  whole  outward  creation  fresh  images 
and  correspondences  with  which  to  illuminate  the 
secrets  of  the  world  within  us.  So  keen  is  this 
appetite,  that  extravagancies  of  imagination,  and 
gross  violations  both  of  taste  and  morel  sentiment, 
are  forgiven  when  conjoined  with  what  awakens 
strong  emotion ;  and  unhappily  the  most  stirring 
is  the  most  popular  poetry,  even  though  it  issue 
from  the  desolate  soul  of  a  misanthrope  and  a 
libertine,  and  exhale  poison  and  death. 
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THE  DISTINCTION  OF  RANKS. 

nOM  IMAYB  OH  SLSVATIOIT  OF  THX  I.A.BODBINO  CLABKEM. 

It  if  objected  tlut  the  distbctioii  of  nnks  is 
enential  to  aociil  order,  and  that  thb  will  be  swept 
away  by  calling  forth  energy  of  thought  in  all  men. 
This  objection,  indeed,  though  exceedingly  insisted 
on  in  Europe,  has  nearly  died  out  here ;  but  still 
enough  of  it  lingers  among  us  to  dosenre  con- 
sideration. I  reply,  then,  that  it  is  a  libel  on  so- 
cial order  to  suppose  that  it  requires  for  its  support 
the  reduction  of  the  multitude  of  human  beings  to 
ignorance  and  serrility ;  and  that  it  is  a  libel  on 
the  Creator  to  suppose  that  he  requires,  as  the 
foundation  of  communities,  the  systematic  depres- 
sion of  the  majority  of  his  intelligent  of&pring. 
The  supposition  is  too  grossly  unreasonable,  too 
monstrous  to  require  laboured  refutation.  I  see 
no  need  of  ranks,  either  for  social  order,  or  for 
any  other  purpose.  A  great  variety  of  pursuits 
and  conditions  is  indeed  to  be  desired.  Men  ought 
to  follow  their  genius,  and  to  put  forth  their  pow- 
ers in  every  useful  and  lawful  way.  I  do  not  ask 
for  a  monotonous  world.  We  are  far  too  monoto- 
nous now.  The  ▼assalage  of  fashion,  which  is  a 
part  of  rank,  prevents  continually  the  free  expan- 
sion of  men's  powers.  Let  us  have  the  greatest 
diversity  of  occupations.  But  this  does  not  imply 
that  there  is  a  need  of  splitting  society  into  castes 
or  ranks,  or  that  a  certain  number  should  arrogate 
superiority,  and  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  men 
as  a  separate  race.  Men  may  work  in  difierent 
departments  of  life,  and  yet  recognise  their  bro- 
therly relation,  and  honour  one  another,  and  hold 
friendly  communion  with  one  another.  Un- 
doubtedly, men  will  prefer  as  friends  and  common 
associates,  those  with  whom  they  sympathiie  most 
But  this  is  not  to  form  a  rank  or  caste.  For  ex- 
ample, the  intelligent  seek  out  the  intelligent ;  the 
pious  those  who  reverence  God.  But  suppose  the 
intellectual  and  the  religious  to  cut  themselves  off 
by  some  broad,  visible  distinction  from  the  rest  of 
society,  to  form  a  clan  of  their  own,  to  refuse  ad- 
mission into  their  houses  to  people  of  inficrior 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  to  diminish  as  far  as 
possible  the  occasions  of  intercourse  with  them ; 
would  not  society  rise  up  as  one  man  against  this 
arrogant  exclusiveness  1  And  if  intelligence  and 
piety  may  not  be  the  foundations  of  a  caste,  on 
what  ground 'shall  they,  who  have  no  distincticm 
but  wealth,  superior  costume,  richer  equipages, 
finer  houses,  draw  lines  around  themselves  and 
constitute  themselves  a  higher  class  1  That  some 
should  be  richer  than  others  is  natural,  and  is  ne- 
cessary, and  could  only  be  prevented  by  groas  vio- 
lations of  right  Leave  men  to  the  free  use  of 
their  powers,  and  some  will  accumulate  more  than 
their  neigfaboms.  But  to  be  prosperous  is  not  to 
bo  superior,  and  should  form  no  barrier  between 
men.  Wealth  ought  not  to  secure  to  the  prosper- 
ous the  slightest  consideration.  The  only  distino* 
tions  which  should  be  recognised  are  those  of  the 
soul,  of  strong  principle,  of  incorruptible  integrity, 
of  usefulness,  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  fidelity  in 
seeking  for  truth.    A  man,  in  proportion  as  he 


has  these  claims,  should  be  honoured  and  wel- 
comed everywhere.  I  see  not  why  such  a  man» 
however  coarsely  if  neatly  dressed,  should  not  be 
a  respected  guest  in  the  most  splendid  mansions, 
and  at  the  most  brilliant  meetings.  A  man  is 
worth  infinitely  more  than  the  saloonsy  and  the 
costumes,  and  the  show  of  the  universe.  He  was 
made  to  tread  all  these  beneath  his  feet  Whsi 
an  insult  to  humanity  is  the  present  deference  to 
dress  and  upholstery,  as  if  silkworms,  and  looms, 
and  scissors,  and  needles  could  produce  something 
nobler  than  a  man!  Every  good  man  should 
protest  against  a  caste  founded  on  outward  proa- 
perity,  because  it  exalts  the  outward  above  the  in- 
ward, the  material  above  the  spiritual ;  because  it 
springs  from  and  cherishes  a  contemptible  pride 
in  superficial  and  transitory  distinctions ;  because 
it  alienates  man  from  his  brother,  breaks  the  lie 
of  common  humanity,  and  breeds  jealousy,  scorn, 
and  mutual  ill-wilL  Can  this  be  needed  to  social 
order  1 


CHRISTIANITY. 
raou  THX  xviDXNCB  or  mevsalkd  aiojotoif. 

Srircs  its  introduction,  human  nature  has  made 
great  progress,  and  society  experienced  great 
changes;  and  in  this  advanced  condition  of  the 
world,  Christianity,  instead  of  losing  its  application 
and  importance,  is  found  to  be  more  and  more 
congenkd  and  adapted  to  man*s  nature  and  wants. 
Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institutions  of  that 
period  when  Christianity  appeared,  its  philosophy, 
its  modes  of  warfare,  its  policy,  its  public  and  pri- 
vate economy ;  but  Christianity  has  never  shrunk 
as  intellect  has  opened,  but  has  always  kept  in 
advance  of  men's  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler 
views  in  proportion  as  they  have  ascended.  The 
highest  powers  and  aflections  which  our  nature 
has  developed,  find  more  than  adequate  objects  in 
this  religion.  Christianity  is  indeed  peculiarly 
fitted  to  the  more  improved  stages  of  society,  to 
the  more  delicate  sensibilities  of  refined  minds, 
and  especially  to  that  dissatis&ction  with  the  pre- 
sent state,  which  always  grows  with  the  growth  of 
our  moral  powers  and  affections.  As  men  ad- 
vance in  civilization,  they  become  susceptible  of 
mental  sufferings,  to  which  ruder  ages  are  strangers ; 
and  these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  assuage.  Ima- 
gination and  intellect  become  more  restless ;  and 
Christianity  brings  them  tranquillity  by  the  eter- 
nal and  magnificent  truths,  the  solemn  and  un- 
bounded prospects  which  it  unfolds.  This  fitness 
of  our  religion  to  more  advanced  stages  of  society 
than  that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  wants  of 
human  nature  not  then  developed,  seems  to  me 
very  striking.  The  religion  bears  the  marks  of 
having  come  fitmi  a  being  who  perfectly  under- 
stood the  human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide 
for  its  progress.  This  feature  of  Christianity  is 
of  the  nature  oi  prophecy.  It  was  an  anticipa- 
tion of  future  and  distant  ages,  and,  when  we 
consider  among  whom  our  religion  sprung,  where, 
but  in  God,  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity  1 
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This  eminent  scholar  and  statesman  is  a 
native  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  gra- 
duated at  Brown  University  in  that  city  in 
1803,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
passed  about  two  years  in  Europe,  principally 
on  the  continent,  where  he  acquired  that  fluen- 
cy in  the  use  of  the  French  language,  and 
that  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  which  have 
been  so  useful  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  America  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
in  the  winter  of  1812  he  became  editor  of  the 
National  Advocate,  at  the  head  of  which  his 
name  appeared  the  last  time  on  the  fifteenth 
of  May,  1815.  His  experience  as  a  journalist 
was  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  war, 
when  the  best  talents  and  soundest  discretion 
were  demanded  in  that  responsible  profession. 
The  National  Advocate  was  of  the  first  class 
of  journals  for  ability  and  decorum,  and  had 
much  influence  on  public  opinion  and  action. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Wheaton 
became  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Marine 
Court,  a  tribunal  of  limited  jurisdiction,  which 
of  late  years  has  lost  much  of  the  considera- 
tion which  attached  to  it  in  former  times.  It 
was  in  presiding  here  that  Jones,  Wells,  and 
several  of  those  who  subsequently  attained  to 
the  highest  rank  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  of 
the  superior  courts  of  New  York,  passed  some 
of  the  early  yeara  of  their  professional  life. 

In  1815  Mr.  Wheaton  published  A  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Maritime  Captures  and  Prizes, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects 
the  basis  of  his  work  oq  The  Elements  of 
International  Law ;  and  in  1820  he  delivered 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  an 
address  in  which  we  see  the  germ  of  his  his- 
toiy  of  this  science.  In  1824  he  pronounced 
a  discourse  at  the  opening  of  the  New  York 
Atheneum,  in  which  he  took  a  irapid  survey 
of  what  had  been  accomplished  in  American 
literature;  and,  pointing  out  the  connection 
between  the  principles  on  which  the  ancient 
republics  were  founded  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  which  they  gave 


encouragement— tracing  analogies  and  causes 
in  a  manner  which  indicated  deep  reflection 
on  the  nature,  spirit  and  tendencies  of  our 
government— presented  an  interesting  view  of 
the  intellectual  prospects  of  the  country.  In 
1825  he  published  An  Account  of  the  Life, 
Writings  and  Speeches  of  William  Pinkney, 
and  in  1827  the  last  volume  of  his  Reports 
of  Cases  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  which  he 
had  commenced  in  1816. 

Mr.  Wheaton  rose  rapidly  in  the  public  esti- 
mation as  a  ma  A  of  lettera,  as  a  statesman , 
and  as  a  civilian.  In  1819  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  in  the  following  year  the  same  dis- 
tinction was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  own 
univereity.  In  1821  he  held  a  seat  in  the 
convention  at  Albany  for  revising  the  consti- 
tution of  New  York,  and  he  was  several 
yeara  a  prominent  member  of  the  legislature 
of  that  state.  He  was  repeatedly  looked  to 
as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  vras  so  especially  in  the 
year  1823,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Livingston, 
when  Judge  Thompson  was  appointed  to  that 
ofiice.  In  1825  he  was  selected  to  be  one  of  a 
commission  to  revise  the  laws  of  New  York, 
but  resigned  this  place  in  1826  to  accept  that 
of  Charge  d'Affaires  to  the  Coart  of  Dennrark, 
then  offered  to  him  by  President  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  contributions  to  the  daily  press, 
while  editor  of  the  Advocate,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Treatise  on  Captures,  and  his  Re- 
ports, and  Addresses,  he  had  written  largely 
for  the  North  American  Review,  and  edited 
several  foreign  law  books,  adding  numerous 
and  valuable  notes,  adapting  them  to  the  use 
of  the  legal:  profession  in  this  country. 

Soon  aAer  the  commencement  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Copenhagen,  availing  himself  of  lei- 
sure from  his  diplomatic  duties,  Mr.  Wheaton 
entered  heartily  upon  historical  and  literary 
studies,  the  firet  fruit  of  which  was  a  His- 
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tory  of  the  Noithmen^  or  Danes  and  Nor- 
mans, from  the  Earhest  Times  to  the  Con- 
quest of  England  by  William  of  Normandy, 
published  in  London  in  1831.  As  a  speci- 
men of  historical  composition  this  work  has 
slight  pretensions ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  a 
series  of  sketches  of  the  ancient  mythology, 
chivalry,  literature  and  manners  of  a  remarka- 
ble people,  of  whom  little  had  been  written 
in  the  English  language.  In  1838  he  united 
with  Mr.  Crichton  of  Edinburgh,  in  writing 
a  work  under  the  title  of  Scandinavia,  em- 
bracing the  ancient  and  modem  history  of 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  geographical  features  of  these 
countries,  and  information  respecting  the  su- 
perstitions, customs,  and  institutions  of  their 
inhabitants ;  and  aided  by  the  materials  brought 
together  for  this  purpose,  and  especially  by 
the  Antiquitates  Americans  of  Professor  Rafn, 
he  enlarged  and  very  much  improved  his  His- 
tory of  the  Northmen,  which  was  then  trans- 
lated into  French  and  published  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages  in  Paris.* 

In  1834  he  was  transferred  by  President 
Jackson  to  Prussia,  and  on  the  election  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  to  the  presidency  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  Berlin. 

In  1836  Mr.  Wheaton  published  his  most 
important  work,  his  Elements  of  International 
Law,  which,  in  a  much  enlarged  form,  was  re- 
printed by  Messra.  Lea  and  Blanchard  of  Phi- 
ladelphia in  1846.  This  was  the  first  work 
of  any  importance  upon  the  principles  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  nations  in  our  language.  It 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  which  treat  respec- 
tively of  the  sources  and  objects  of  interna- 
tional law,  of  the  absolute  international  rights 
of  states,  of  the  international  rights  of  states  in 
their  pacific  relations,  and  of  the  international 
rights  of  states  in  their  hostile  relations.  An 
analysis  of  diis  treatise  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  sketch  of  Mr.  Wheaton's 
laboura.  It  is  founded  upon  the  best  pre- 
ceding works  on  the  subject,  particularly  the 
Precis  du  Droit  dea  Gem  Modeme  de  P  Europe 
and  Coura  Diplomaiique  of  6.  F.  Martens,  and 
Kliiber's  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  V Europe  f 

*  Histoirt  da  Prnpla  du  Nord^  ou  dm  Dastois  a  dt»  NoF" 
mandSj  depuis  k$  Tempt  la  pbu  rtetdhpuqu^t  la  Conguiu 
de  VAngUtene.  Par  Hmri  Wheaton.  Edition  nvue  a  aug- 
mmtie  per  VAutewr^  atee  Carta,  Jruer^ibiu,  tf  Alphabet 
JKuntfMo,  etc.    TradwU  de  PAngkrit,  par  Paul  QuOkH, 


but  the  author  makes  large  additions,  and 
infuses  into  the  whole  the  liberal  spirit  which 
prevails  in  the  institutions  and  government  of 
his  own  country.  Connected  in  its  best  days 
with  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  States, 
the  province  of  which  is  not  only  to  expound 
oonstitntional  and  municipal  law,  but  to  intep- 
piet  treaty  obligations  and  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  subsequently  long  employed  in  diplomatic 
services,  his  whole  experience  seems  to  have 
been  a  preparation  for  writing  such  a  woric, 
and  the  ability,  learning  and  candour  which 
characterise  the  entire  performance  leave  little 
or  nothing  in  respect  to  it  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions in  Europe  and  America  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  ttke  Treaty  of  Washington,  appeared 
originally  in  French,  at  Leipsic,  in  1841,  un- 
der the  title  of  Hutoire  du  Progrea  du  Droit 
de$  Gene  en  Europe  depuie  la  Paix  de  Wiu^ka^ 
tie  juequ*au  Oongre$  de  Vienne,  aoee  un  predm 
hiatorique  du  Droit  dee  Crtne  Europien  atani  Im 
Paix  de  WeetpKaHe^  in  answer  to  a  prize  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
It  was  much  augmented  by  the  author,  and 
published  in  the  English  language  in  an  oc- 
tavo volume  of  eight  hundred  pages  in  New 
York  in  1845.  Tlie  nature  of  this  elaborate 
and  learned  work  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
its  title.  Of  its  greet  merits  all  competent 
critics  have  given  the  same  testimony.* 

During  the  discussion  growing  out  of  the 
right  of  visit  claimed  by  England  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  Mr.  Wheaton  published  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Validity  of  the  Right  of  .Visitation 
and  Search.  Many  of  his  despatches,  parti* 
cularly  those  which  relate  to  the  negotiations 
in  Denmark  terminating  with  the  treaty  of 
indemnity  for  spoliations  on  our  commerce 
during  the  European  wars,  and  the  recent  dis- 
cussions at  Berlin  as  to  the  Zoll  Verein  treaty, 
will  be  found  in  the  diplomatic  papere  pub- 
lished by  Congress. 

Besides  the  writings  of  Mr.  Wheaton  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  a  series  of  letters, 

•That  eminent  jarist  and  political  ecoDooiiat,  Piofea. 
lor  S5enior,  in  an  article  which  ha  wrote  for  the  ISSth 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Reriew/on  the  appearance  of 
the  French  Tersion  of  this  work,  declares  that  few  men 
are  better  qualified  lo  write  Uie  history  of  the  law  of 
nations  than  Mr.  Wheaton ;  that  whatever  may  be  the 
defects  of  his  work,  he  '*  has  made  as  much  as  was  to 
be  made  of  his  materials  ;**  and  that  it  is  "an  excellent 
supplement  to  his  great  work  on  International  Law." 
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opon  subjects  connected  with  economy,  lite- 
rataie  and  art,  addressed  within  a  few  yean 
to  the  secietaiy  of  the  National  Institution  at 
Washington,  and  published  in  the  National  In* 
telligencer  of  that  city.  They  are  hono^irable 
exhibitions  of  his  taste,  research,  and  erudition. 

He  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  and  of  sereral  otiier  distin- 
guished scientific  and  literary  societies  abroad, 
and  is  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  the  seho- 
lars  and  statesmen  of  all  countries. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  July,  1846,  Mr. 


Wheaton  had  his  final  audience  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  having  been  recalled  by 
President  Polk ;  and,  after  a  short  residence 
at  Paris,  he  returned  to  the  Unitf  d  States. 

— Since  these  pages  were  first  published,  Mr. 
Wheaton  has  been  added  to  the  company  of  our 
illustrious  dead.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  ele- 
Tenth  of  March,  1848,  at  Roxbury,  near  Bos- 
ton, having  taken  up  his  residence  there  with 
a  view  to  enter  upon  the  professorship  of  Inter- 
national Law,  in  Harvard  College,  to  wnich 
he  had  a  short  time  previously  been  elected. 
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SCANDINAVIAN  MANNERS. 

FBOX  THX  HI8TOKT  09  TCT  ITOKTHMXir. 

REueioH  had  its  influenoe  in  promoting  this 
spirit  of  adventurous  enterprise.    That  professed 
by  the  people  of  the  north  bore  the  impress  of  a 
wild  and  audacious  spirit,  such  as,  according  to  tra- 
dition, marked  the  character  of  its  founder.     What- 
ever distinction  of  sects  may  have  existed  among 
the  Northern  pagans,  and  however  various  the 
objects  of  their  worship,  the  favourite  god  of  the 
Yikingar  was  a  Mars  and  a  Moloch.    The  religion 
of  Odin  stimulated  the  desire  of  martial  renown 
and  the  thirst  of  blood,  by  promising  the  joys  of 
Valhall  as  the  reward  of  those  who  fell  gloriously 
in  battle.     His  ministering  spirits,  the  Valkyrur, 
hovered  over  the  bloody  field,  watched  the  fortune 
of  battle,  and  snatching  the  souls  of  those  who  were 
doomed  to  fall,  bore  them  away  to  the  blissful  pre- 
ssnoe  of  the  god  of  war.    Those  who  adhered  to 
the  more  ancient  deities  of  the  North,  or  rejected 
indiscriminately  all  the  national  objects  of  religions 
worshipj^werc  animated  by  a  still  wilder  and  more 
lawless  spirit    Some  of  these  chieftains  carried 
their  audacity  so  fiir  as  to  defy  the  gods  themselves. 
Tbetr  national  fifeedom,  and  that  proud  and  in- 
dependent bearing  which  always  marks  the  barba- 
rian diaracter,  contributed  to  swell  this  lofty  spirit, 
which  was  always  fbmented  by  the  songs  extem- 
porized or  recited  by  the  Skalds  in  praise  of  mar- 
tial renown,  or  the  glorious  exploits  of  their  an- 
cestors.   The  kings  and  other  chieftains  were 
sonounded  by  champions  who  were  devoted  to 
their  fortunes,  and  dependent  upon  their  favour 
for  advancement.     I'liese  warriors  were   some- 
times seized  with  a  sort  of  phrensy — a  fitror 
MartiMf — ^produced  by  their  excited  imaginations 
dwelling  upon  the  images  of  war  and  gloiy,— -and 
perhaps  increased  by  thoee  potations  of  stimulating 
liquors,  in  which  the  people  of  the  north,  like 
other  uncivilized  tribes,  indulged  to  great  excess. 
When  this  madness  was  upon  them,  these  Orlan- 
dos  committed  the  wildest  extravagandes,  attacked 
indisGriminately  finenda  and  foes,  and  even  waged 
war  against  inanimate  nature— the  rocks  and  trees. 
At  other  times,  they  defied  each  other  to  mortal 
combat  in  some  lonely  and  desert  isle.    The  an- 
cient language  of  the  north  had  a  particular  term 
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appropriated  to  distinguish  the  champions  who 
were  subject  to  this  species  of  martial  insanity. 
They  were  caUed  JBrnucrXrer,  and  the  name  occurs 
so  firequently  in  the  Sagas,  that  we  must  conclude 
that  this  disease  prevailed  generally  among  the 
Yikingar,  who  passed  their  lives  in  roving  the  seas 
in  search  of  spoil  and  adventures. 

Even  the  female  sex  did  not  escape  this  wide- 
spread contagion  of  martial  fury,  and  the  love  of 
wild  and  perilous  adventure.  Women  of  illustrious 
birth  sometimes  became  pirates  and  roved  the  seas. 
More  firequently,  however,  they  shared  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  land-battles.  These  Amazons  were 
called  SkjM-mtyar,  or  virgins  of  the  shield.  The 
romantic  Sagas  are  filled  with  the  most  striking 
traits  of  their  heroic  bearing.  In  the  VOlsunga^ 
saga  we  have  the  romantic  tale  of  Alf  hilda,  daugh- 
ter of  Sigurdr,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  was 
chaste,  brave,  and  fair.  She  was  always  veiled 
from  the  gaze  of  vulgar  curiosity,  and  lived  in  a 
secluded  bower,  where  she  was  guarded  by  two 
champions  of  prodigious  strength  and  valour. 
Sigurdr  had  proclaimed  that  whoever  aspired  to 
his  daughter's  hand,  must  vanquish  the  two  gigan- 
tic champions, — ^his  own  life  to  be  the  forfeit  if  he 
felled  in  the  perilous  enterprise.  Alf,  a  young 
sesrking,  who  had  aheady  signalized  himself  by 
his  heroic  exploits,  encountered  and  slew  the  two 
champions ;  but  Alf  hilda  herself  was  not  disposed 
to  surrender  tamely.  She  boldly  put  to  sea  with 
her  female  companions,  aU  clothed,  like  herself,  in 
male  attire,  and  completely  armed  for  war.  They 
fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  Yikingar,  who  having  just 
lost  their  chieftain,  elected  the  intrepid  heroine  for 
his  successor.  She  continued  thus  to  rove  tho 
Baltic  sea,  at  the  head  of  this  band  of  pirates,  until 
the  wide-spread  feme  of  her  exploits  came  to  the 
ear  of  Al^  her  suitor,  who  gave  chase  to  her  squad- 
ron, and  pursued  it  into  the  Oulf  of  Finland.  The 
brave  Alf  hilda  gave  battle.  Alf  boarded  the  bark 
of  the  princess,  who  made  a  gallant  and  obstinate 
resistance,  until  her  helmet  being  cloven  open  by 
one  of  his  champions,  disclosed  to  their  astonished 
viow  the  fair  fees  and  lovely  locks  of  his  coy  mi^ 
tress,  who,  being  thus  vanquished  by  her  magnani- 
mous lover,  no  longer  refuses  him  the  hand  he 
had  sought,  whilst  his  gallant  champion  espouses 
one  of  her  feir  companions. 
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John  Caldwcll  Calboun  was  born  in  Ab- 
beville, South  Carolina,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
March,  1783.  His  grandfather,  who  had  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania  in  1733, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  district,  and 
his  father,  a  man  of  ability  and  daring  energy 
of  character,  represented  it  in  the  colonial  and 
state  legislatures  more  than  thirty  years. 

In  his  thirteenth  year,  Mr.  Calhoun  vraa 
placed  at  an  academy  in  Greorgia,  of  which 
Mr.  Waddell,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  who 
had  married  his  sister,  was  principal.  But  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1796,  caused  an  interrup- 
tion of  his  studies,  which  were  not  resumed 
until  he  was  nearly  nineteen  years  of  age.  Hav- 
ingdetermined  to  beaplanter,  he  hadabandoned 
all  thoughts  of  a  classical  education ;  but  an 
elder  brother  at  this  period  persuaded  him  to  pur- 
sue one  of  the  liberal  professions,  and  he  entered 
so  earnestly  upon  the  business  of  preparation, 
that  within  two  years  from  his  commence- 
ment of  the  Latin  grammar  he  was  received 
into  the  Junior  class  of  Yale  College.  It  is 
related  that  afler  an  animated  controversy  with 
the  student,  which  arose  duHng  a  class  recita- 
tion from  Paley,  the  eminent  head  of  the  col- 
lege remarked  to  a  friend  that  **the  young 
man  had  talents  enough  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  would  one  day  attain 
to  that  station."  The  aim  of  his  ambition 
was  shown  in  the  selection  of  his  commence- 
ment thesis,  which  was,  *'  The  qualifications 
necessary  to  constitute  a  perfect  statesman." 
He  graduated  in  September,  1804,  and  imme- 
diately began  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the 
well-known  school  of  Litchfield,  where  he 
remained  nearly  two  years.  He  afterwar4 
passed  several  months  in  the  office  of  the 
Chancellor  De  Saussure  in  Charleston,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Abbeville  in  1807. 
He  at  once  took  a  high  rank  in  the  courts, 
and  in  1809  was  elected  by  a  large  majority 
to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  so  distin- 
guished himself  that  at  the  end  of  his  second 
session  he  was  transferred  to  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  in'which  he  made 
his  firat  appearance  in  the  autumn  of  1811* 
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From  this  time  Mr.  Calhoun's  history  is  so 
closely  identified  with  that  of  political  con- 
trovereies,  of  which  no  intelligible  account 
can  be  given  in  the  limits  which  I  here  pre- 
scribe to  myself,  that  I  shall  do  little  more 
than  mention  the  periods  during  which  he  has 
held  the  various  high  ofifices  to  which  he  has 
been  called  under  different  administrations. 

From  his  entrance  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives until  1817,  when  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  War,  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  and  most  powerful  champion  of  the 
democratic  party  in  that  body,  though  in  this 
period  the  supporter  of  a  protective  tariff  and 
of  a  national  bank.  His  services  in  the  War 
Department  during  the  eight  yeare  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration  are  universally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  of  vast  importance  to  the 
country,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  at  the  time  is  shown  in  the  large 
majority  by  which  he  was  chosen  Vice  Pre- 
sident in  the  celebrated  contest  of  1824,  when 
there  was  no  choice  by  the  people  of  Presi- 
dent. He  was  again  elected  Vice  President 
in  1838,  but  a  rupture  occurring  between  him- 
self and  General  Jackson,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition;  and  South  Caro- 
lina soon  after  declaring  the  tariff  law  of  that 
year  unconstitutiona],  and  threatening  forcible 
resistance  of  its  execution,  he  resigned  the 
vice  presidency  to  accept  a  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  the  special  apologist  and  vin- 
dicator of  his  state  in  that  memorable  crisis 
of  its  affain.  His  speeches  on  the  Force  Bill, 
on  the  Federative  Principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  on  the  Removal  of  the  Deposits,  in 
the  sessions  of  1833  and  1834,  are  among  the 
most  earnest,  able,  and  characteristic  that  he 
has  made  since  his  first  appearance  in  Con- 
gress. He  remained  in  the  Senate  until  Uie 
death  of  Mr.  Secretary  Upshur  in  1844,  when 
he  accepted  the  place  of  that  gentleman  in  the 
Department  of  State,  which  he  held  until  the 
close  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration.  For  the 
firat  time  in  many  yeara  he  was  without  ofiice, 
but  he  was  soon  called  from  his  retirement  to 
resume  his  place  in  the  Senate,  where  he  ap- 
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peared  immediately  after  the  great  southern 
and  western  convention  at  Memphis,  of  which 
he  was  president,  near  the  close  of  1845. 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches  from 
1811  to  1843  was  published  in  New  York  in 
1844.  It  is  incomplete,  but  periiaps  contains 
ereiy  thing  he  had  written  in  illustiation  or  de- 
fence of  the  principles  he  held  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance.  His  subsequent  speeches  and  re- 
ports, especially  his  speech  on  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion and  report  on  the  memorial  of  the  Mem- 
phis Convention,  are  not  inferior  in  terseness 
and  clearness  of  expression,  or  in  argnmenta^ 
tive  power,  to  any  of  his  earlier  productions. 
The  doctrines  for  the  defence  of  which  he 
is  chiefly  distinguished  are  those  of  free  trade 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  states. 
He  holds  that  the  union  is  a  league  for  spe- 
cial purposes  between  the  governments,  and  not 
between  the  people,  of  the  states  which  **  ac- 
ceded" to  the  Constitution,  and  that  under  cei^ 
tain  contingencies  each  state  may  decide  and 
act  for  itself  upon  the  laws  of  Congress,  and, 
holding  them  unconstitutional,  may  oppose  its 
own  force  to  their  execution.  But  *' state  rights 
are  no  more  !'*  he  exclaims  in  his  speech  on 
the  removal  of  the  deposits :  **  The  bill  which 
vested  in  the  central  government  the  privilege 
of  judging  of  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
authorized  it  to  enforce  its  judgments  by  the 
sword,  prostrated  the  states  as  helpless  corpo- 
rations at  its  feet"  And  since  the  defeat  of 
his  party  on  this  question  he  has  generally 
acted  with  the  one  under  whose  auspices  he 
first  came  into  Congress. 

It  has  been  stated  that  he  has  devoted  his 
leisure  for  several  years  to  the  composition  of 
a  work  on  the  Principles  of  Government,  in 
which  his  peculiar  views  will  be  more  me- 
thodically defined  and  vindicated. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  in  many  respects  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  few 
for  whom  this  period  will  be  memorable  in 
after  times.  His  eloquence  is  altogether  un- 
like that  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  a 
new  country,  or  to  a  democracy,  which  is  the 
eloquence  of  passion.  Its  power  is  from  an 
excessive  refinement  and  compactness  of  reap 
son,  which  requires  the  perfect  submission  of 
the  mind,  and  carries  it  forward  with  irresist- 
ible force;  and  its  glow  from  the  vehement 
®^^  and  rapidly  with  which  his  argument 
is  conducted.    In  his  intellectual  constitution 


he  more  than  any  other  statesman  resembles 
Jonathan  Edwards.  His  mind  has  the  same 
quickness  of  perception,  subtle  sharpness  of 
discrimination,  and  comprehensive  grasp. 
He  has  the  same  sincerity  of  conviction,  fer- 
vour of  tone,  and  heartiness  of  purpose.  One 
of  the  differences  between  him  and  Edwards 
is  in  the  manner  of  approaching  a  point  of 
controverey.  The  great  divine  who  gave  to 
metaphysics  so  much  of  the  exactness  and 
certainty  of  mathematics,  assailed  the  central 
proposition  of  his  antagonist  cautiously,  and 
by  various  trains  of  reasoning,  each  of  which 
seemed  conclusive,  but  all  of  which,  starting 
at  different  points  and  ending  in  the  same  re- 
sult, were  overwhelming.  Mr.  Calhoun,  on 
the  contrary,  fixes  his  eye  at  once  upon  the 
essential  issue,  and  upon  this  expends  his 
whole  force ;  and  his  clear  and  skilful  analy- 
sis and  rapid  generaliasation  are  not  unworthy 
of  that  great  master  of  logic,  to  whom  in  per- 
spicuousness  of  arrangement  and  in  the  hard 
polish  of  his  diction  he  is  frequently  superior. 
In  the  Senate  Mr.  Calhoun's  countenance  is 
always  serious. 

Deep  on  his  front  engraTcn 
Deliberation  situ  and  public  care. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  speaking  here  he  has 
no  action  and  exhibits  no  emotion.  This  may 
be  true,  generally,  but  it  is  not  so  always.  He 
was  very  much  excited  during  the  remarkable 
scene  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico 
in  a  preamble  to  a  bill  of  supplies.  I  sat  near 
him  during  one  of  his  speeches  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  stood  erect  and  motionless  at  firet, 
hot  as  he  proceeded  his  head  turned  from  side 
to  side,  and  his  eyes  glowed,  and  his  words 
came  fast  and  faster,  and  when  he  declared 
with  vehement  earnestness  of  tone  that  he 
would  sooner  stab  himself  to  the  heart  than 
vote  for  that  lying  clause,  he  flung  the  back 
of  his  skeletoidike  hand  upon  the  desk  before 
him  with  such  energy,  that  men  looked  from 
all  parts  of  the  hall  as  if  to  see  whether  it 
had  not  been  shattered  to  atoms  by  the  blow. 
Yet  this  is  not  often  his  manner.  He  speaks 
rapidly  indeed,  but  calmly,  with  the  most 
judicious  emphasis,  and  with  perfect  distinct- 


— Mr.  Calhoun  died  in  Washington  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  March,  1860;  in  what 
seemed  the  most  important  period  of  his 
political  life ;  reverenced  for  wisdom  by  his 
pairty,  and  for  virtue  by  all  the  nation. 
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ECONOMY  AND  HONOUR. 

IBOM  ▲  SPBKR  IN  BXFLT  TO  lOHR  KABDOLPB,  IV  1811. 

If  taxes  should  become  necemuj,  I  do  not  hen- 
tate  to  say  the  people  will  pay  cheeiiolly.  It  k 
for  their  goremment  and  th^  eaoae,  and  it  would 
be  their  interest  and  duty  to  pay.  But  it  may  be, 
and  1  believe  was  said,  that  Uie  people  will  not 
pay  taxes,  because  the  rights  violated  are  not 
worth  defending,  or  that  the  defence  will  cost 
more  than  the  gain.  Sir,  I  here  enter  my  solenm 
protest  against  this  low  and  <*  calculating  avaxioe'* 
entering  this  hall  of  legislation.  It  is  only  fit  for  - 
shops  and  counting-houses,  and  ought  not  to  dis- 
grace the  seat  of  power  by  its  squalid  aspect 
Whenever  it  toudies  sovereign  power,  the  nation 
is  ruined.  It  is  too  shortsighted  to  defend  itaeUl 
It  u  a  compromising  spirit,  always  ready  to  yield 
a  part  to  save  the  residue.  It  is  too  timid  to  have 
in  itself  the  laws  of  self-preservation.  It  is  never 
safe  but  under  the  shield  of  honour.  There  is, 
sir,  one  principle  necesssiy  to  make  vb  a  great 
people — ^to  proiduce,  not  the  form,  but  real  spirit 
of  union,  and  that  is  to  protect  every  citizen  in  the 
lawful  pursuit  of  his  business.  He  will  then  foel 
that  he  is  backed  by  the  government— that  ite  arm 
is  his  arm.  He  then  will  rejoice  in  its  increased 
strength  and  prosperity.  Protection  and  patriot- 
ism are  reciprocal.  This  is  the  way  which  has 
led  nations  to  greatness.  Sir,  I  am  not  versed  in 
this  calculating  policy,  and  will  not,  therefore,  pre- 
tend to  estimate  in  dollars  and  cento  the  value  of 
national  independence.  I  cannot  measure  in  shil- 
lings and  pence  the  misery,  the  stripes,  and  the 
slavery  of  our  impressed  seamen ;  not  even  the 
value  of  our  shipping,  commercial  and  agricultu- 
ral losses,  under  the  orders  in  council  and  the 
British  system  of  blockade.  In  thus  expressing 
myself^  I  do  not  intend  to  condemn  any  ptudent 
estimate  of  the  means  of  a  countiy  before  it  enters 
on  a  war.    That  is  wisdom,  the  other  foUy. 
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REBELLION  AND  REVOLUTION. 

wmox  A  spsacH  on  teb  bux  roa  m  Amtamoa  or 

MfcmoAH  oiTo  THS  vmofi. 

I  sHALi.  resist  all  encroacfamente  on  the  Consti- 
tution, whether  it  be  the  encroachment  of  this 
government  on  the  states,  or  the  opposite — ^the 
executive  on  Congress,  or  Congress  on  the  execu- 
tive. My  creed  is  to  hold  both  governments,  and 
all  ihc  departmento  of  each,  to  their  proper  sj^iere, 
and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution  against  all  revolutionary  movements. 
I  believe  the  means  which  our  system  furnishes 
to  preserve  itself  are  ample,  if  fiurly  understood 
and  applied ;  and  I  shall  resort  to  them,  however 
corrupt  and  disordered  the  times,  so  long  as  there 
is  hope  of  reforming  the  government  The  result 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Disposer  of  events.  It  is 
my  part  to  do  my  duty.  Yet,  while  I  thus  openly 
avow  myself  a  cuuservative,  God  forbid  I  should 
ever  deny  the  glorious  right  of  rebellion  and  revo- 
lution.   Should  corruption  and  oppreaaion  become 


intolerable,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  tfirown  off — 
if  liberty  must  perish,  or  the  government  be  over- 
thrown, I  would  not  hesitate,  at  the  heard  of  life, 
to  resort  to  revolution,  and  to  tear  down  a  conupt 
govevnment,  that  coi^  neither  be  refoimed  nor 
bone  by  freemen ;  but  I  trust  in  God  things  wUI 
never  come  t<vthat  pass.  I  trust  never  to  see  such 
foaiful  times ;  for  fearful  indeed  they  would  be  if 
they  should  ever  be&ll  us.  It  is  the  last  remedy, 
'and  not  to  be  thought  of  tiU  oommon  sense  aiid 
tfa^  voi0B  of  mankind  would  justify  the  resort. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
num  A  spsscH  as  trx  fobcb  bll. 

Taama  never  existed  an  example  before  of  a 
free  community  spreading  over  such  an  extent  of 
territoiy;  and  the  ablest  and  profoundest  thinkera, 
at  the  time,  believed  it  to  be  utterly  impracticable 
that  there  should  be.  Yet  this  difficult  problem 
was  solved— successfully  solved,  by  the  wise  and 
sagacious  men  who  framed  our  Constitution.  No : 
it  was  above  unaided  human  wisdom — above  the 
sagacity  of  the  most  enlightened.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  fortunate  combination  of  drcumstancee 
oo-operating  and  leading  the  way  to  ite  formation ; 
directed  by  that  kind  Providence  which  has  so  of- 
ten and  so  signally  disposed  evente  in  our  frvour. 


THE  OLD  PARTIES. 


I  AVAIL  myself  of  the  occasion  to  avow  my  high 
respect  for  both  of  the  great  parties  which  divided 
the  country  in  ite  early  history.  They  were  both 
eminently  honest  and  patriotic,  and  the  preference 
which  each  gave  to  ite  respective  views  resulted 
from  a  zealous  attechment  to  the  public  interest 
At  that  early  period,  before  there  was  any  expe- 
rience as  to  Uie  operation  of  the  system,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  one  should  believe  that  the  danger 
was  a  tendency  to  anarchy,  while  the  other  be- 
lieved it  to  be  towards  despotism,  and  that  these 
difierent  theoretical  views  should  honestly  have  a 
decided  influence  on  their  public  conduct 


THE  DANGER  OF  SUBSERVIENCY. 
noM  A  snacK  on  nis  public  Diposm. 

PiaACT,  robbery,  and  violence  of  every  dcecrip- 
tion  may,  as  history  proves,  be  followed  by  virtue, 
patriotism,  and  national  greatness;  but  where  ia 
the  example  to  be  found  of  a  degenerate,  corrupt^ 
and  subservient  people,  who  have  ever  recovered 
their  virtue  and  patriotism?  Their  doom  has 
ever  been  the  lowest  stete  of  wrctehedness  and 
mlseiy:  scorned,  trodden  down,  and  obliterated 
for  ever  from  the  list  of  nations.  May  Heaven 
gimnt  that  such  may  never  be  our  doom  I 
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A  NOTICE  of  the  great  statesman  of  the  south 
is  natoinlly  followed  by  one  of  the  illustrious 
New  Englander  who  sits  opposite  to  him  in 
the  Senate,  and  who  from  their  first  entra'nce 
into  Congress  has  been  his  most  powerful  and 
most  constant  antagonist.  Daniel  Webster  and 
John  Caldwell  Calhoun  were  bom  in  the  same 
year.    One  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  northern 
farmer,  who  emigrated  into  New  Hampshire 
when  it  was  a  wilderness,  and  serred  as  an 
officer  in  the  old  French  war  and  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  the  other  of  a  southern  planter, 
of  similar  circumstances,  who  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  forests  of  Carolina,  and,  with  the  same 
rank,  fought  the  Cherokees  and  the  British. 
The  fathers  of  both,  after  distinguishing  them- 
seWes  in  the  field,  were  called  to  honourable 
ciyil  stations,  but  they  continued  to  be  culti- 
Tators  of  the  soil,  and  Uieir  sons,  after  partially 
acquiring  their  education,  decided  to  follow 
their  inherited  occupations,  and  passed  some 
three  years  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
What  changed  the  purpose  of  Webster  is  un- 
known, but  Calhoun  was  led  to  study  his  pro- 
fession by  the  just  appreciation  of  an  elder 
brother.    When  Christopher  Gore  presented 
his  pupil,  young  Daniel  Webster,  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  Boston,  he  ventured  a  pre- 
diction of  his  future  eminence,  which  all  his 
present  fame  has  not  more  than  fulfilled ;  and 
Doctor  Dwight,  about  the  same  time,  at  the 
close  of  a  class  examination  at  Yale  College, 
foretold  that  his  southern  student,  John  Cald- 
well Calhoun,  would  one  day  be  President  of 
the  United  States.    For  a  while,  they  lingered 
about  the  northern  and  southern  horizons,  and 
then  simultaneously  shot  up  into  mid-heaven, 
with  a  steady,  but  different  lustre,  to  fix  the 
gaze,  not  of  their  admiring  countrymen  only, 
bat  of  mankind.    Whatever  may  now  or  here- 
after be  the  estimation  in  which  any  man  or 
men  engaged  in  our  public  afiairs  may  be  held, 
Daniel  Webster  and  John  Caldwell  Calhoun 
will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  genius  and  of  the  leading  opinions 
in  political  philosophy,  held  by  the  northern 
tni  southern  states  of  the  confederacy  in  the 
fiiat  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Mr.  Webster  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  a  rural 
town  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Merrimack  river, 
in  New  Hampshire,  in  1783,  and  after  an  im- 
perfect preparation,  in  the  common  schools, 
entered  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  when  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  soon  after  turned  his  attention  to  the  law, 
but  the  necessity  of  exerting  himself  for  his 
support  interrupted  and  finally  induced  the 
abandonment  of  his  studies.  The  pursuit  of 
business  however  led  him  to  Boston,  and 
while  there  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Gore,  who 
discerned  his  genius,  cultivated  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  became  his  instructor.  Here  he 
finished  the  study  of  his  profession,  and  was 
admitted  an  attorney  and  counsellor,  in  1805. 
He  then  opened  an  ofiice  at  Boscowen,  a  small 
village  near  his  birthplace,  but  in  1807  removed 
to  Portsmouth,  where  a  larger  field  was  opened 
to  him,  and  there,  in  constant  competition  with 
the  best  lawyers  of  New  Hampshire,  he  rose 
rapidly  until  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  se- 
cond to  no  one  at  Uie  bar  in  the  state. 

Among  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  first  of  all 
Mr.  Webster^s  published  writings,  was  an 
oration  *'  delivered  before  the  Federal  gentle- 
men of  Concord  and  its  vicinity"  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  1806.  He  was  then  but  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  the  performance  is  interest- 
ing for  its  subject  and  its  style.  He  discusses 
the  question  whether  it  be  possible  lo  preserve 
the  Canatitution.  He  saw  thus  early  Uie  dan- 
gers to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  enlisted  for 
life  in  its  defence. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  in  1812, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  in  which,  during  four  ses- 
sions, he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
eloquence,  extensive  knowledge,  and  indepen- 
dent action.  Although  opposed  to  the  war, 
he  advocated  such  measures  as  were  essential 
to  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  an  increase  of  the  Navy.  "  Even 
our  party  divisions  cease  at  the  water's  edge," 
be  said  :  "  They  ve  lost  in  attachment  to  the 
national  character,  where  that  character  is  made 
respectable."  We  were  contending  on  land 
for  maritime  ri^ts.  "  In  time,"  he  continued. 
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«<yoQ  may  be  enabled  to  lediees  injariee  in 
the  places  where  they  are  offered,  and,  if  need 
be  to  accompany  your  own  flag  throughout 
the  world  with  the  protection  of  your  own 
cannon."  But  his  most  important  services 
in  this  period  were  rendered  to  the  finances. 
In  1815  a  bill  had  passed  the  Senate  and  was 
expected  to  pass  the  House,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  millions, 
nine  tenths  of  which  were  to  consist  of  depre- 
ciated goTemment  securities,  and  it  was  owing 
principally  to  his  efforts  that  it  was  defeated. 
In  the  following  year  he  introduced  and  se- 
cured the  adoption  of  a  resolution  requiring  the 
payment  of  revenue  in  specie  or  convertible  pa^ 
per.  When  he  retired  from  Congress,  in  1817, 
his  course  on  these  questions  had  secured  to  him 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal and  sagacious  statesmen  of  the  country. 

He  now  removed  to  Boston,  and  for  five 
years,  except  during  the  period  in  which  he 
held  a  seat  in  the  convention  for  revising  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  and  assiduously  to  his  pro- 
fession. A  few  masterly  arguments  in  the 
Supreme  Court  confirmed  in  the  general  judg- 
ment the  opinion  of  his  friends,  that  as  a  law- 
yer he  had  no  superior  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  time  Mr.  Webster  wrote  several  ar- 
ticles for  the  North  American  Review.*  And 
on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  1820,  the 
second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims,  he  delivered  at  Plymouth  his 
splendid  oration  on  the  firat  settlement  of 
New  England ;  on  the  seventeenth  of  June, 

1825,  fifty  yeare  after  the  battle,  his  address  at 
the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument ;  and  on  the  second  of  August, 

1826,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  his  Discourse  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Lives  and  Services  of  Ad- 
ams and  Jefferson. 

In  December,  1823,  Mr.  Webster  again  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
in  the  following  month  delivered  his  celebrated 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks.  He  remained 
in  the  House  until  1827,  distinguishing  him- 
self by  his  speeches  on  the  Panama  mission, 
the  tariff,  and  internal  improvements,  and  by 
preparing  and  securing  tiie  passage  of  the 
Crimes  Act,  of  1825. 

In  1826  he  was  elected  almost  unanimously 
to  represent  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  House 

•  With  others,  that  oo  the  Battle  of  Banker  HiU.  in  1818^ 
and  Uiat  on  thi*  Laws  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  in  lau. 


of  Representatives,  but  before  the  new  Con- 
gress assembled  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  Legislature  chose  him  by  ac- 
clamation to  fill  it  He  was  regularly  returned 
to  this  body  until  he  resigned  the  senatorial 
dignity  to  become  Secretary  of  State,  in  1840. 

Near  the  close  of  December,  1829,  Mr. 
Foot  introduced  his  celebrated  resolutions  on 
the  Public  Lands.    They  were  the  subject  of 
occasional  and  desultory  debate  until  the  nine- 
teenth of  January,  when  General  Hayne,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  a  vehement  speech  accused 
New  England  of  a  selfish  opposition  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  western  states.    While  he  was 
speaking  Mr.  Webster  entered  the  Senate,  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  an  important  case,  and  he  would 
have  replied  as  soon  as  General  Hayne  sat 
down,  but  that  the  Senate  then  adjourned. 
The  next  day  he  delivered  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  brilliant  speeches  that  have  been 
heard  in  modem  times.    The  debate  was  con- 
tinued until  the  twenty-third  of  January,  on 
both  sides  with  extraordinary  ability,  but  on 
that  of  Mr.  Webster  with  a  force  of  logic  and 
splendour  of  eloquence  that  had  never  been 
equalled  in  the  Senate,  that  have  rarely  been 
equalled  in  the  world.    In  this  fiunous  con- 
troverey  the  doctrine  of  nullification  was  first 
avowed  in  the  Congress,  and  its  triumphant 
overthrow  by  Mr.  Webster  won  for  him  more 
honourable  triumphs  than  ever  rewarded  the 
victories  of  the  field.    With  its  praise  the  na- 
tion **  rung  from  side  to  side.''   At  the  banquet 
given  to  him  soon  afWr  in  New  York,  the  great 
Chancellor  of  that  state  said  that  the  discus- 
sion had  rescued  constitutional  law  from  ar- 
chives and  libraries,  and  placed  it** under  the 
eye,  and  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
American  people."    In  1838  another  attempt 
was  made  by  an  abler  champion  to  enforce  the 
same  doctrines  in  the  Senate,  but  Mr.  Web- 
ster's victory  over  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  less 
decisive  than  that  he  had  achieved  over  Gene- 
ral Hayne. 

In  1839  Mr.  Webster  visited  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  honours  due 
to  his  genius,  acquirements,  and  illustrious 
character.  When  the  whig  party  came  into 
power,  in  1841,  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  extraordinary  ability  which  he 
displayed  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, and  in  other  cases,  crovmed  his  name 
with  a  new  glory.    He  returned  to  the  Senate 
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in  1845,  and  is  now  a  member  of  that  body. 
At  a  magnificent  banquet,  attended  by  five 
hundred  gentlemen,  which  was  given  to  him 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  of  December, 
1846,  he  delivered  a  speech  of  nearly  four 
hours,  which  showed  that  at  sixty-five  he  re- 
tains in  perfection  hie  remarkable  powers. 
This  is  not  a  place  in  which  it  is  proper  to 
speak  at  length  of  his  course  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic affairs ;  but "  peace  has  its  victories  as  well 
as  war,''  and  he  is  not  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
this  age  or  of  this  nation,  who  does  not  look 
upon  a  statesman  who  prevents  an  appeal  to 
arms  as  more  deserving  of  applause  than  a 
soldier  who  wins  a  hundred  battles. 

Of  Daniel  Webster  as  an  author,  we  may 
speak  in  every  presence  with  unhesitating  free- 
dom. By  whatever  circumstances  educed,  his 
works  are  "  vital  in  every  part."  His  mind 
is  of  the  foremost  rank,  and  in  that  rank  will 
unquestionably  always  hold  a  distinguished 
place.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  will  be 
remembered  with  Franklin,  Hamilton,  and 
Bfarshall,  those  illustrious  countrymen  of  ours, 
upon  whose  intellectual  calibre  the  world  has 
set  the  seal  of  its  high  and  final  Judgment 

Of  Mr.  Webster's  State  Papers  no  collec- 
tions have  been  publisbed.  For  wise  appre- 
hension and  dialectic  skill  they  are  among  the 
finest  monuments  of  hb  genius.  Of  his  foren- 
sic arguments  we  have  but  a  few  meagre  out- 
lines, sufiScient  to  justify  the  measure  of  his  logi- 
cal endowments  which  they  occasioned,  but  not 
sufiicient  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  eflfects 
which  they  produced  upon  the  mixed  multitude 
who  heard  them.  A  few  of  his  historical  ad- 
dresses and  congressional  speeches  we  possess 
as  they  came  from  his  hand,  with  the  antique 
simplicity  and  strength  which  are  character- 
istics of  the  highest  order  of  such  productions. 

The  first  volume  of  his  Speeches  and  Foren- 
sic Arguments  was  published  in  Boston  in 
1830^  the  second  in  1838,  and  a  third  in  1843 : 
the  last  ending  with  his  Remarks  in  the  Senate 
a  few  days  before  he  resigned  his  seat  to  enter 
the  cabinet  Since  he  went  back  to  the  Senate, 
the  most  important  of  his  speeches  that  have 
been  published  are  one  on  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  one  delivered  in  Philadelphia. 

His  attention  has  generally  been  directed  to 
home  subjects.  He  is  in  every  sense  American. 
But  in  a  few  of  his  speeches  he  has  shown  a 
comprehensive  and  particular  familiarity  with 
European  history  and  politics.    All  his  works 
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bear  the  deeply  impressed  stamp  of  nationality : 
But  in  his  luminous  expositions  of  constitu- 
tional law,  his  discerning  examinations  of  the 
origin,  nature,  and  influences  of  our  liberty  and 
institutions,  his  powerful  discussions  of  our 
policy,  and  his  masterly  portraitures  of  those 
great  men  whose  fame  is  one  of  the  choicest 
inheritances  of  the  nation,  are  shown  most 
clearly  his  love  of  country  and  the  joint  action 
and  fusion  of  his  own  with  the  national  mind. 

He  speaks  always  with  a  manifest  sincerity, 
and  a  consciousness  of  strength.  His  object 
is  tiie  conviction  of  the  understanding,  and  he 
proceeds  in  effecting  it  with  a  simplicity  and 
directness,  and  a  skill  in  analysis  and  generali- 
zation, which  make  his  advance  like  tiiat  of  tiie 
sunlight  in  the  track  of  night.  At  times  the 
action  of  the  Reason  is  so  intense  as  to  vrann 
into  life  the  Imagination,  which  follows,  with 
bright-eyed  Patriotism,  its  impetuous  and  re- 
sistiess  march,  to  grace  and  crown  its  triumph. 

Mr.  Webster's  style  is  generally  plain,  sen- 
tentious, and  earnest,— -sometimes  solemn  and 
imposing,— and  at  rare  intervals  brilliant  with 
the  play  of  wit,  and  keen  with  sarcasm  and 
invective.  The  greatest  variety  to  be  found 
in  any  one  of  his  speeches  is  in  tiie  reply  to 
Hayne,  and  the  most  withering  resentment 
and  scorn  in  his  merciless  arraignment  and 
exposure  of  Ingereoll  and  othera  who  assailed 
the  Washington  Treaty,  and  went  out  of  their 
way  to  attack  its  author.  He  is  thoroughly  fur- 
nished witii  all  solid  learning  that  can  be  turned 
to  account  in  the  service  of  the  state.  He  is  a 
classical  scholar  of  the  firat  order,  as  familiar 
with  the  poets  as  with  the  historians  and  pub- 
licists, and  has  a  perfect  mastery  of  his  native 
tongue,  which  has  been  acquired  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  best  English  litera- 
ture, particularly  the  common  veraion  of  the 
Bible,  and  Bacon,  Shakspeaie,  and  Milton. 

— Since  these  pages  were  written,  Mr.  Web- 
ster has  been  called  again,  by  President  Fill- 
more, to  the  Department  of  State;  and  in 
several  diplomatic  papers,  and  in  occasional 
speeches,  has  won  anew  the  fame  of  being 
"  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world."  At 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  his  extraordinary 
faculties,  instead  of  decaying,  seem  still  un- 
folding and  expanding,  with  youthful  fresh- 
ness and  vigour ;  and  he  remains,  while  his 
earlier  associates  are  dead  or  in  oblivion,  the 
leader  of  the  nation  in  intelligenoe  and  in 
aflkuTS. 
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PRIDE  OF  ANCESTRY. 

raoai  A  Dncouni  m  cohxsmobaikw  of  ths  nnv 

sxrn.ncKCT  or  n kw  zKaLAio). 

It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature  which  enaUee 
us  to  connect  our  thougfata,  our  sympathiea,  and 
our  happineaa  with  what  ia  distant  in  place  or 
time ;  and,  looking  before  and  afier,  to  hold  com- 
munion at  once  with  our  ancestors  and  our  pos- 
terity. Human  and  mortal  although  we  are,  we 
are  nevertheless  not  mere  insulated  beings,  with^ 
out  relation  to  the  past  or  the  future.  Neither 
the  point  of  time  nor  the  spot  of  earth  in  which 
we  physically  live,  bounds  our  rational  and  intel- 
lectual enjoyments.  We  live  in  the  past  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  history,  and  in  the  future  by  hope 
and  anticipation.  By  ascending  to  an  association 
with  our  ancestors;  by  contemplating  their  ex- 
ample and  studying  their  character;  by  partaking 
their  sentiments,  and  imbibing  their  spirit ;  by  ac- 
companying them  in  their  toils ;  by  sympathizing 
in  their  sufferings,  and  rejoicing  in  their  successes 
and  their  triumphs, — we  mingle  our  own  existence 
with  theirs,  and  seem  to  belong  to  their  age.  We 
become  their  contemporaries,  live  the  lives  which 
they  lived,  endure  what  they  endured,  and  partake 
in  the  rewards  which  they  enjoyed.  And  in  like 
manner,  by  running  along  the  line  of  future  time ; 
by  contemplating  the  probable  fortunes  of  those 
who  are  coming  afier  us ;  by  attempting  something 
which  may  promote  their  happiness,  and  leave 
some  not  dishonourable  memorial  of  ourselves  for 
their  regard  when  we  shall  sleep  with  the  fiithers, 
— we  protract  our  own  earthly  being,  and  seem 
to  crowd  whatever  is  future,  as  well  as  all  that  is 
pest,  into  the  narrow  compass  of  our  earthly  exist- 
ence. As  it  is  not  a  vain  and  ftJse,  but  an  eialted 
and  religious  imagination  which  leads  us  to  raise 
OUT  thoughts  firom  the  orb  which,  amidst  this  uni- 
verM  of  worlds,  the  Creator  has  given  us  to  inha- 
bit, and  to  send  them  vrith  something  of  the  feel- 
ing which  nature  prompts,  and  teaches  to  be  proper 
among  children  of  the  same  Eternal  Parent,  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  myriads  of  fellow-beings  with 
which  his  goodness  has  peopled  the  infinite  of 
space;  so  neither  is  it  false  or  vain  to  consider 
ourselves  as  interested  or  connected  with  our 
whole  race  through  all  time ;  allied  to  our  ances- 
tors; allied  to  our  posterity;  closely  compacted  on 
all  sides  with  others ;  ourselves  being  but  links  in 
the  great  chain  of  being,  which  begins  with  the 
origin  of  our  race,  runs  onward  through  its  suc- 
cessive generations,  binding  together  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  fiiture,  and  terminating  at  last 
with  the  consummation  of  all  thipgs  earthly  at 
the  throne  of  God. 

There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  indeed,  a  re- 
gard for  ancestry,  which  nourishes  only  a  weak 
pride ;  as  there  is  also  a  care  for  poeterity,  which 
only  disguises  an  habitual  avarice,  or  hides  the 
workings  of  a  low  and  grovelling  vanity.  But 
there  is  also  a  moral  and  philosophical  respect  for 
our  ancestors,  which  elevates  the  character  and 
improves  the  heart  Next  to  the  sense  of  religious 
duty  and  moral  feehng,  I  hardly  know  what  should 


bear  with  stronger  obligation  on  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened mind,  than  a  consciousness  of  alliance 
with  excellence  which  is  departed;  and  a  con- 
sciousness, too,  that  in  its  acts  and  conduct,  and 
even  in  its  sentiments,  it  may  be  actively  operat- 
ing on  the  happiness  of  those  who  come  after 
it.  Poetry  is  found  to  have  few  stronger  oonoep- 
tions,  by  which  it  would  afiect  or  overwhelm  the 
mind,  than  those  in  which  it  presents  the  nuning 
and  speaking  image  of  the  departed  dead  to  the 
senses  of  the  living.  This  belongs  to  poetzy  only 
because  it  is  congenial  to  our  nature.  Poetry  is, 
in  this  respect,  but  the  handmaid  of  true  philoso- 
phy and  morality.  It  deals  with  6a  as  human 
beings,  naturally  reverencing  those  whose  visible 
connection  with  this  state  of  being  is  severed,  and 
who  may  yet  exercise  we  know  not  what  sympa- 
thy with  ourselves ; — and  when  it  carries  us  for- 
ward, also,  and  shows  us  the  long-continued  result 
of  all  the  good  we  do  in  the  prosperity  of  those 
who  follow  us,  till  it  bears  us  from  ourselves,  and 
absorbs  us  in  an  intense  interest  for  what  shall 
happen  to  the  generations  after  us,  it  speaks  only 
in  the  language  of  our  nature,  and  affects  us  with 
sentimenU  which  belong  to  us  as  human  beings. 


INFLUENCE  OF  GREAT  ACTIONS. 

ntOM  THS  SAMK. 

Gkiat  actions  and  striking  occurrences,  having 
excited  a  temporary  admiration,  often  pass  away 
and  are  forgotten,  because  they  leave  no  lasting 
rssults,  affecting  the  prosperity  of  communities. 
Si^ch  is  frequently  the  fortune  of  the  most  brilliant 
mUitaTy  achievements.  Of  the  ten  thousand  bat- 
tles which  have  been  fought;  of  all  the  fields  fer- 
tilized with  carnage ;  of  the  banners  which  have 
been  bathed  in  blood ;  of  the  warriors  who  have 
hoped  that  they  had  risen  firom  the  field  of  con- 
quest to  a  gloiy  as  bright  and  as  durable  as  the 
stars,  how  few  that  continue  long  to  interest  man- 
kind! The  victory  of  yesterday  is  reversed  by 
the  defeat  of  to-day ;  the  star  of  military  glory, 
rising  like  a  meteor,  like  a  meteor  has  fallen ;  dis- 
grace and  disaster  hang  on  the  heels  of  conquest 
and  renown;  victor  and  vanquished  presently  pass 
away  to  oblivion,  and  the  world  holds  on  its 
course,  with  the  loss  only  of  so  many  lives  and  so 
much  treasure. 

But  if  this  is  ficequently,  or  generally,  the  for- 
tune of  military  achievements,  it  is  not  always  so. 
There  are  enterprises,  military  as  well  as  civil, 
that  sometimes  check  the  current  of  events,  give  a 
new  turn  to  human  af&irs,  and  transmit  their  con- 
sequences through  ages.  We  sec  their  import- 
ance in  dieir  results  and  call  them  great,  because 
great  things  follow.  There  have  been  battles 
which  have  fixed  the  fate  of  nations.  These  come 
down  to  us  in  history  with  a  solid  and  perma* 
nent  influence,  not  created  by  a  display  of  glitter^ 
ing  armour,  the  rush  oi  adverse  battalions,  the 
sinking  and  rising  of  pennons,  the  flight,  the  pur- 
suit, and  the  victory ;  bat  by  tiieir  effict  in  adp 
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TBncang  or  xetaiding  human  knowledge,  in  over- 
tiuowing  or  establiahing  despotiflm,  in  extending 
ofT  destroying  human  h^pineea.  When  the  tra- 
veller pauaea  on  the  plaina  of  Marathon,  what  aie 
ihe  emotiona  which  atrongiy  agitate  hie  breaat; 
what  ie  that  glorious  recollection  that  thiilla  through 
his  frame,  and  sufiuaes  his  eyes  ?  Not,  I  imagine, 
that  Grecian  skill  and  Grecian  Taloqi  were  here 
mo6t  signally  displayed;  hut  that  Greece  herself 
was  saved.  It  is  because  to  this  spot,  and  to  the 
event  which  haa  rendered  it  immortal,  he  refers  all 
tho  succeeding  glories  of  the  republic  It  is  be- 
cause, if  Uiat  day  had  gone  otherwise,  Greece  had 
perished.  It  is  because  he  perceives  that  her  phi- 
losophers and  orators,  her  poets  and  painters,  her 
sculptors  and  architects,  her  government  and  free 
institutions  point  backward  to  Marathon,  and  that 
their  future  existence  seems  to  have  be«i  su»> 
pended  on  the  contingency,  whether  the  Persian 
or  Grecian  banner  ahould  wave  victorious  in  the 
beams  of  that  day's  setting  sun.  And  as  his  im»* 
gination  kindles  at  the  retrospect,  he  is  transported 
back  to  the  interesting  moment:  he  counts  the 
fearful  odds  of  the  contending  hosts ;  his  interest 
for  the  result  overwhelms  him ;  he  trembles  as  if 
it  was  still  uncertain,  and  seems  to  doubt  whether 
he  may  consider  Socrates  and  Plato,  Demosthenes, 
Sophocles,  and  Phidias,  as  secure,  yet,  to  himself 
and  to  the  world. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  PLYMOUTH, 
nuni  THs  SAiub 

Ocrm  fathers  came  hither  to  a  land  from  which 
ihey  were  never  to  return.  Hither  they  had 
brought,  and  here  they  were  to  fix  their  hopes, 
their  attachments,  and  their  objects.  Some  natu- 
ral tears  they  shed  as  they  left  the  pleasant  abodes 
of  their  fethera,  and  some  emotions  they  suppressed 
when  the  white  difis  of  their  native  country,  now 
seen  for  the  last  time,  grew  dim  to  their  sight 
They  were  acting  however  upon  a  resolution  not 
to  be  changed.  With  whatever  stifled  regrets, 
with  whatever  occasional  hesitation,  with  whatever 
appalling  apprehensions,  which  must  sometimes 
arise  with  force  to  shake  the  firmest  purpose,  they 
had  yet  committed  themselves  to  heaven  and  the 
elements ;  and  a  thousand  leagues  of  water  soon 
interposed  to  separate  them  for  ever  from  the  re- 
gion wluch  gave  them  birth.  A  new  existence 
awaited  them  here;  and  when  they  saw  theae 
shores,  rough,  cold,  barbarous,  and  barren  as  then 
the>  were,  they  beheld  their  country.  That  mixed 
and  strong  feeling,  which  we  call  love  of  country, 
and  which  is  in  general  never  extinguished  in  the 
heart  of  man,  grasped  and  embraced  its  proper 
object  here.  Whatever  constitutes  country,  except 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  all  the  moral  causes  of  ai&io- 
tion  and  attachment  which  operate  upon  the  heart, 
they  had  brought  with  them  to  their  new  abodei 
Here  were  now  their  femilies  and  friends,  tiieir 
homes,  and  their  property.  Before  Ihey  reaehed 
the  ahoie,  they  had  establii^ed  the  eleatents  of  a 
social  system,  and  at  a  much  sariier  period  had 


tattled  their  forms  of  religious  wardiip.  At  the 
moment  of  their  landing,  therefore,  they  possessed 
institutions  of  government,  and  institutions  of  re- 
ligion :  and  friends  and  families,  and  social  and 
religions  institutions,  established  by  consent,  found- 
ed on  choice  and  preference,  how  nearly  do  these 
fill  up  our  whole  idea  of  country !— The  morning 
that  beamed  on  the  first  night  of  their  repose  saw 
the  Pilgrims  already  established  in  their  country. 
There  were  political  institutions,  and  civil  liberty, 
and  religious  worship.  Poetry  haa  fimcied  nothing 
in  the  wanderings  of  heroes  so  distinct  and  charao- 
teristic.  Here  was  man  indeed  unprotected,  and 
unprovided  for,  on  the  shore  of  a  rude  and  fearful 
wildemess;  but  it  was  politic,  intelligent,  and  edu- 
cated man.  Every  thing  was  dvilizod  but  the 
physical  world.  Institutions  containing  in  sub- 
stance all  that  ages  had  done  for  human  govern- 
ment were  establishod  in  a  feresL  Cultivated 
mind  was  to  aot  on  uncultivated  nature;  and, 
more  than  all,  a  government  and  a  country  were 
to  commence  with  the  very  first  foundations  laid 
under  the  divine  light  of  the  Christian  religioiL 
H^>py  auspices  of  a  happy  futurity !  Who  would 
wiah  that  his  country's  existence  had  otherwise 
begun  ! — Who  would  desire  the  power  oi  going 
back  to  the  ages  of  feble  1  Who  would  wish  for 
an  origin  obscured  in  the  darkneas  of  antiquity  1— 
Who  would  wish  for  other  emblazoning  of  his 
country's  heraldry,  or  other  omamenta  of  her  gi&- 
nealogy,  than  to  be  able  to  say  that  her  first  exist- 
ence was  with  intelligence;  her  first  breath  the 
inspirations  of  liberty ;  her  first  principle  the  truth 
of  divine  religion  1 


BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT. 
VBOM  AH  Aj>]>BaN(  ON  LXTTso  IIS  ooaNxa-srozis. 

Wi  know  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions 
is  most  safely  deposited  in  the  universal  remem- 
brance of  mankind.  We  know  that  if  we  could 
cause  this  structure  to  ascend,  not  only  till  it 
reached  the  skies,  but  till  it  pierced  them,  its  brpad 
surface  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that,  which, 
in  an  age  of  knowledge)  hath  already  been  spread 
over  the  earth,  and  which  history  diarges  herself 
with  making  known  to  all  future  times.  We 
know  that  no  inscription  on  entablatures  less  broad 
than  the  earth  itself,  can  carry  information  of  the 
events  we  commemorate  where  it  has  not  already 
gone ;  and  that  no  structure  which  shall  not  out- 
live the  duration  of  letters  and  knowledge  among 
man,  can  prok>ng  the  memorial  But  our  object 
is,  by  this  edifice,  to  show  our  deep  sense  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  achievements  of  our 
ancestors;  and  by  presenting  this  work  of  grati- 
tude to  the  eye,  to  keep  alive  similar  aentiments, 
and  to  fiMter  a  similar  regard  to  the  principles  of 
the  Revolutioik  Human  beings  are  composed  not 
of  reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  and  senti- 
ment; and  that  is  neither  wasted  nor  misai^lied 
which  is  ai^opriated  to  the  purpose  of  giving 
right  directioH  to  sentiments,  and  opening  proper 
spripffi  of  feeling  in  the  heart. 
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Let  it  not  bo  rapposed  that  oar  object  is  to  pei^ 
petutte  national  hoBtihtj,  or  even  to  cherish  a 
mere  militaiy  spirit  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler. 
We  consecrate  oor  work  to  the  spirit  of  national 
independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light  of  peace 
may  rest  upon  it  for  ever.  We  rear  a  memorial 
of  our  conviction  of  the  anmeasuied  benefit  which 
has  been  conferred  on  our  land,  and  of  the  happy 
influences  which  have  been  produced,  by  the  same 
events,  on  the  general  mterests  of  mankind.  We 
come  as  Americans  to  mark  a  spot  which  most  be 
for  ever  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity.  We  wish 
that  whosoever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  torn  his 
eyes  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  un- 
distinguished where  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
Revolution  was  fought  We  wish  that  this  struc- 
ture may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  that  event  to  every  daas  and  eveiy  age.  We 
wish  that  infiincy  may  learn  the  purpose  of  its 
erection  firom  maternal  lips,  and  that  weaiy  and 
withered  age  may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced  by  the 
recollections  which  it  suggests.  We  wish  that 
labour  may  look  up  here,  and  bo  proud  in  the 
midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that,  in  those  days  of 
disaster  which,  as  they  come  upon  all  nations,  must 
be  expected  to  come  on  us  also,  despondmg  patriot- 
ism may  turn  its  eyes  hither,  and  be  assured  that 
the  foundations  of  our  national  power  still  stand 
strong.  We  wish  that  this  column,  rising  toward 
heaven  among  tbo  pointed  spires  of  so  many  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute  also  to  pro- 
duce, in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of  dependence 
and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally  that  the  last  ob- 
ject on  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  native 
shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  him  who  revisits  it, 
may  be  something  which  shall  remind  him  of  the 
liberty  and  glory  of  his  country.  Let  it  rise  till  it 
meet  the  sun  in  his  coming;  let  the  earliest  light 
of  morning  gild  it,  and  partuig  day  linger  and 
play  upon  its  summit 


TO  THE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE  BATTLE 
OF  BUNKER  HILL. 


FEOM  THE  8AMX. 


VB!rKBABLi  men  ?  you  have  come  down  to  us 
from  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has  bounte- 
ously lengthened  out  your  lives  that  you  might 
behold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now  where  you 
stood  fifty  years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your 
brothers  and  your  neighbours,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
in  the  strife  of  your  country.  Behold  how  altered ! 
The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your  heads; 
the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet;  but  all  else, 
how  changed  I  You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hoetile 
cannon,  you  see  no  mixed  volumes  of  amoke  and 
flame  rising  fixim  burning  Charlestown.  The 
ground  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying;  flie 
impetuous  charge ;  the  steady  and  rocuwuful  re- 
pulse ;  the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault;  the  biud- 
moning  of  all  that  u  manly  to  repeated  resistance ; 
a  titousand  bosems  fiieely  and  feariessly  bored  in 
an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there  may  be  in 
war  and  death;— «U  these  yon  have  witnened, 


but  you  witness  them  no  more.  All  is  peace. 
The  heights  of  yonder  metropolis,  its  towen  and 
roofe,  which  you  then  saw  filled  with  wives  and 
children  and  countrymen  in  distress  and  terror, 
and  looking  with  unutterable  emotions  for  the  issue 
of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  to-day  with  the 
sight  of  its  whole  happy  population,  come  out  to 
welcome  and  greet  you  with  a  universal  jubilee. 
Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position  ap- 
propriately lying  at  the  foot  of  this  nx>unt,  and 
seeming  fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of 
annoyance  to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means 
of  distinction  and  defence.  All  is  peace;  and 
God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your  countiy*s 
happiness,  ere  you  shimber  in  the  grave  for  ever. 
He  has  allowed  you  to  behold  and  to  partake  the 
reward  of  your  patriotic  toils ;  and  he  has  allowed 
OS,  your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  present  generation,  in  the 
name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  liberly,  to 
thank  you ! 

But,  alas!  you  are  not  all  here!  Time  and 
the  sword  have  thinned  your  ranks.  Prescott, 
Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Read,  Pomeroy,  Bridge ! 
our  eyes  seek  for  you  in  vain  amidst  this  broken 
band.  You  are  gathered  to  your  &thers,  and  live 
only  to  your  country  in  her  grateful  remembrance 
and  your  own  bri^t  example.  But  let  us  not 
too  much  grieve  that  you  have  met  the  common 
fate  of  men.  You  lived  at  least  long  enough  to 
know  that  your  work  had  been  nobly  and  success- 
fully accomplished.  You  lived  to  see  your  coun- 
try's independence  established,  and  to  sheathe 
your  swords  firom  war.  On  the  light  of  liberty 
you  saw  arise  the  light  of  Peace,  tike 

''  another  mom. 
Risen  on  mid-noon  ;** — 

and  the  sky  on  which  you  dosed  your  eyes  was 
clondlees. 

But — ah ! — ^Him !  the  first  great  martyr  in  this 
great  cause!  Him!  the  premature  victim  of 
his  own  self-devoting  heart !  Him !  the  head  of 
our  civil  councils,  and  the  destined  leader  of  our 
military  bands ;  whom  nothing  brought  hither  but 
the  unquenchable  fire  of  his  own  spirit;  him !  cut 
oflf  by  Providence  in  the  hour  of  overwhelming 
anxiety  and  thick  gloom ;  falling  ere  he  saw  the 
star  of  his  country  rise ;  pouring  out  his  generous 
blood  like  water  before  he  knew  whether  it  would 
fertilize  a  land  of  fireedom  or  of  bondage !  how 
shall  I  struggle  with  the  emotions  that  stifle  the 
utterance  of  thy  name ! — Our  poor  work  may  pe- 
rish; bnt  thine  shall  endure!  This  monument 
may  moulder  away ;  the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon 
may  sink  down  to  a  level  with  the  sea ;  but  thy 
memory  shall  not  fail !  Wheresoever  among  men 
■  heart  shall  be  found  that  beats  to  the  transports 
of  patriotism  and  liberty,  its  aspirations  shall  be  to 
churn  kindred  with  thy  spnit ! . . . 

Veterans  ?  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well- 
fought  field.  You  bring  with  you  marks  of  honour 
from  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  fix>m  YoriLtown* 

amden,  Bieimington,  and  Saratoga.  Veterans  of 
half  ■  oentnry !  when  in  your  youthful  days  you 
pot  every  diiiig  at  haxard  in  your  ooimtry's  cause, 
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good  as  ibaX  caose  was,  and  aanguine  aa  youth  is, 
still  your  fondest  hopea  did  not  atretch  onward  to 
an  honr  like  this!  At  a  period  to  which  70a 
could  not  reasonably  have  expected  to  arrive ;  at 
a  moment  of  national  prosperity,  such  as  you  could 
never  have  foreseen,  you  are  now  met  here  to  en- 
joy the  fellowship  of  old  soldiers,  and  to  receive 
the  overflowings  of  a  universal  gratitude. 

But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your  heav- 
ing breasts  inform  me  that  even  this  is  not  an  un- 
mixed joy.  I  perceive  that  a  tumult  of  contending 
feelings  rushes  upon  you.  The  images  of  the 
dead,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  the  living,  throng 
to  your  embraces.  The  scene  overwhelms  you, 
and  I  turn  from  it  May  the  Father  of  all  mercies 
smile  upon  your  declining  years  and  bless  them ! 
And  when  you  shall  here  have  exchanged  your 
embraces ;  when  you  shall  once  more  have  pressed 
the  hands  which  have  been  so  often  extended  to 
give  succour  in  adversity,  or  grasped  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  victory ;  then  look  abroad  into  this  lovely 
land,  which  your  young  valour  defended,  and  mark 
the  happiness  with  which  it  is  filled ;  yea,  look 
abroad  into  the  whole  earth  and  see  what  a  name 
you  have  contributed  to  give  to  your  countiy,  and 
what  a  praise  you  have  added  to  freedom,  and  then 
rejoice  m  the  sympathy  and  gratitude  which  beam 
upoii  your  last  days  from  the  improved  condition 
of  mankind. 


LITERARY   CHARACTER  OF  ADAMS 

AND  JEFFERSON. 

ntcnc  A.  svLooT  on  adamb  and  jaFrsasoir. 

Thb  last  public  labour  of  Mr.  Jefferson  naturally 
Eiiggests  the  expression  of  the  high  praise  which 
is  due,  both  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  their 
uniform  and  zealous  attachment  to  learning,  and 
to  the  cause  of  general  knowledge.  Of  the  ad- 
iranUgcs  of  learning,  indeed,  and  of  literary  accom- 
plishments, their  own  characters  were  striking 
recommendations  and  illustrations.  They  were 
scboIarB,  ripe  and  good  scholars;  widely  acquainted 
with  ancient  as  well  as  modem  literature,  and  not 
altogether  uniiMtructed  in  the  deeper  sciences. 
Their  acquirements  doubtless  were  different,  and 
10  were  the  particular  objects  of  their  literary  pur- 
suits ;  as  their  tastes  and  characters  in  these  re- 
spects differed  like  those  of  other  men.  Being 
also  men  of  busy  lives,  with  great  objects  requiring 
action  constantly  before  them,  their  attainments  in 
letters  did  not  become  showy  or  obtrusive.  Yet  I 
would  hazard  the  opinion,  that,  if  we  could  now 
ascertain  all  the  causes  which  gave  them  eminence 
and  distinction  in  the  midst  of  the  great  men  with 
whom  they  acted,  we  should  find  not  among  the 
least  their  early  acquisition  in  literature,  the  re- 
sources which  it  furnished,  the  promptitude  and 
&cility  which  it  communicated,  and  the  wide  field 
it  opened  for  analogy  and  illustration;  giving  them 
thus,  on  every  subject,  a  larger  view  and  a  broader 
range,  as  well  for  discussion  as  for  the  government 
of  their  own  conduct 
Literature  sometimes,  and  pretenriooa  to  it  much 


oftener,  disgusts,  by  appearing  to  hang  loosely  on 
the  character,  like  something  foreign  or  extrane- 
ous; not  a  part,  but  an  ill-adjusted  appendage; 
or  by  seeming  to  overload  and  weigh  it  down  by 
its  unsightly  bulk,  like  the  productions  of  bad 
taste  in  architecture,  when  there  is  massy  and 
cumbrous  ornament  without  strength  or  solidity 
of  column.  This  has  exposed  learning,  and  espe- 
cially classical  leammg,  to  reproach.  Men  have 
seen  that  it  might  exist  without  mental  superiority, 
without  vigour,  without  good  taste,  and  without 
utility.  But,  in  such  cases,  classical  learning  has 
only  not  inspired  natural  talent;  or,  at  most,  it  has 
but  made  original  feebleness  of  intellect  and  natu- 
ral bluntness  of  perception  somewhat  more  con- 
spicuous. The  question,  after  all,  if  it  be  a  ques- 
tion, is,  whether  literature,  ancient  as  well  as  mo- 
dem, does  not  assist  a  good  understanding,  improve 
natural  good  taste,  add  polished  armour  to  native 
strength,  and  render  its  possessor  not  only  more 
capable  of  deriving  private  happiness  from  con- 
templation and  reflection,  but  more  accomplished 
also  for  action  in  the  aflairs  of  life,  and  especially 
for  public  action.  Those,  whose  memories  we 
now  honour,  were  learned  men;  but  their  learning 
was  kept  in  its  proper  phice,  and  made  su\  servient 
to  the  uses  and  objects  of  life.  They  were  scho- 
lars, not  common  nor  superficial ;  but  their  scho- 
larship was  so  in  keeping  with  their  character,  so 
blended  and  inwrought,  that  careless  observers  or 
bad  judges,  not  seeing  an  ostentatious  display  of 
it,  might  infer  that  it  did  not  exist ;  forgetting,  or 
not  knowing,  that  classical  learning  in  men  who 
act  in  conspicuous  public  stations,  perform  duties 
which  exercise  the  faculty  of  writing,  or  address 
popular,  judicial,  or  deliberative  bodies,  is  often 
felt  where  it  is  little  seen,  and  sometimes  felt  more 
efliectually  because  it  is  not  seen  at  all. 


ELOQUENCE. 

raOM  THK  SAMS. 

Wnx^r  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on 
momentous  occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at 
stake,  and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valu- 
able in  speech  farther  than  it  is  connected  with 
high  intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  Clear- 
ness, force,  and  earnestness  are  the  qualities  which 
produce  conviction.  Trae  eloquence,  indeed,  does 
not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  from 
fiv.  Labour  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they 
will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases  may  be 
marshalled  in  every  way,  but  they  cannot  com- 
pass it  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject 
and  in  the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense 
expression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  as- 
pire after  it — they  cannot  reach  it  It  comes,  il 
it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking  of  a  foantaui 
from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic 
fires  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force.  Tlui 
graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments, 
and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and  dis 
gust  men,  when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fate  of 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  ixmatij  hang 
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OB  llie  decMton  of  tfw  hour.  Then,  words  have 
lost  their  power,  rhetoric  is  ymn,  and  all  elaborate 
oratory  contemptible.  Even  genius  itself  then 
feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of 
higher  qualities.  Then,  patriotism  is  eloquent; 
then,  self-devotion  is  eloquent  The  clear  concep- 
tion outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  high 
purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit, 
speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye, 
informing  every  feature,  and  urging  the  whole 
man  onward,  right  qpward  to  his  object— (his,  this 
u  eloquence :  or  rather  it  is  something  greater  and 
higher  than  all  eloquence^ — ^it  is  action,  noble, 
sublime,  godlike  action. 


PUBLIC  OPINION, 
rsoac  A  BPzacH  on  ths  oxxbs  hzvolotioh. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps, . . .  what  can  im  dol 
Are  we  to  go  to  war  ?  Are  we  to  interfere  in  the 
Greek  cause,  or  any  other  European  cause  ?  Are 
we  to  endanger  our  pacific  relations  1 — No,  cer- 
tainly not  What,  then,  the  question  recurs,  re- 
mains for  tu  ?  If  we  will  not  endanger  our  own 
peace ;  if  we  will  neither  furnish  armies  nor  na- 
vies to  the  cause  which  we  think  the  just  one, 
what  is  tb^re  within  our  power  1 

Sir,  this  reasoning  mistakes  the  age.  The  time 
has  been,  indeed,  when  fleets,  and  armies,  and  sub- 
sidies were  the  principal  reliances  even  in  the  best 
cause.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  there  has  arrived 
a  great  change  in  this  respect  Moral  causes  come 
into  consideration,  in  proportion  as  the  prog^rcss  of 
knowledge  is  advanced ;  and  the  public  opinion  of 
the  civilized  world  is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascend- 
ency over  mere  brutal  force.  It  is  already  able  to 
op\toBb  the  most  formidable  obstruction  to  the  pro- 
gress of  injustice  and  oppression ;  and,  as  it  grows 
more  intelligent  and  more  intense,  it  will  be  more 
and  more  formidable.  It  may  be  silenced  by  mili- 
tary power,  but  it  cannot  be  conquered.  It  is 
elastic,  irrepressible,  and  invulnerable  to  the  wea^ 
pons  of  ordinary  war&re.  It  is  that  impassable, 
unextinguishable  enemy  of  mere  violence  and  arbi- 
trary rule  which,  like  Milton's  angels, 

**  Vital  in  every  psrt,  _ 
Cannot,  but  by  annihilating,  die.** 

Until  this  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  vam 
for  power  to  talk  cither  of  triumphs  or  of  repose. 
No  matter  what  fields  are  desolated,  what  fortresses 
surrendered,  what  armies  subdued,  or  what  pro- 
vinces overrun.  In  the  history  of  the  year  that 
has  passed  by  us,  and  in  the  instance  of  unhappy 
8pain«  we  have  seen  the  vanity  of  all  triumphs  in 
a  cause  which  violates  the  general  sense  of  justice 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  nothing  that  the  troops 
of  France  have  passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz : 
it  is  nothing  that  an  unhappy  and  prostrate  nation 
has  fallen  before  them ;  it  is  nothing  that  arrests, 
dnd  confiscation,  and  execution  sweep  away  the 
little  remnant  of  national  renstance.  There  is  an 
enemy  that  still  exists  to  check  the  glory  of  these 
triumphs.  It  follows  the  conqueror  back  to  the 
very  scene  of  his  ovations ;  it  calls  upon  him  to 
take  notice  that  Europe,  though  silent,  is  yet  in- 


dignant; it  shows  him  that  die  sceptre  of  Ua  vio- 
tory  is  a  barren  sceptre ;  that  it  ahall  confer  neither 
joy  nor  honour,  but  shall  moulder  to  dry  ashes  in 
his  grasp.  In  the  midst  of  his  exultation  It  pierces 
his  ear  with  the  cry  of  injured  justice,  it  denounces 
against  him  the  indignation  of  an  enlightened  and 
civilized  age;  it  turns  to  bitterness  the  cup  of  his 
rejoicing,  and  wounds  him  with  the  sting  which 
belongs  to  the  consciousneiB  of  having  outraged 
the  opinion  of  mankind. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

tBOM  A  SrSaCB  02f  THS  BAITKXUPT  LAW. 

Wa  talk  much,  and  talk  warmly,  of  political 
liberty ;  and  well  we  may,  for  it  is  among  the  chief 
of  public  blessings.  But  who  can  enjoy  political 
liberty  if  he  is  deprived  permanently  of  personal 
liber^,  and  the  exercise  of  his  own  industry,  and 
his  own  faculties  t  To  those  unfortunate  indivi- 
duals, doomed  to  the  everlasting  bondage  of  debt, 
what  is  it  that  we  have  free  institutions  of  govern- 
ment 1  What  is  it  that  we  have  public  and  popu- 
lar assemblies  1  Nay,  to  them,  what  is  even  this 
Constitution  itself,  in  its  actual  operation,  and  as 
we  now  administer  it, — ^what  is  its  aspect  to  them 
but  an  aspect  of  stem,  implacable  severity  1 — an 
aspect  of  refusal,  denial,  and  fitiwning  rebuke  t — 
nay,  more  than  that,  an  aspect  not  only  of  auste- 
rity and  rebuke  even,  but,  as  they  must  think  it, 
of  plain  injustice  also ;  since  it  will  not  relieve 
them,  nor  suffer  others  to  give  them  relief.  What 
love  can  they  feel  toward  the  Constitution  of  their 
country,  which  has  taken  the  power  of  striking  cfi* 
their  bonds  from  their  own  paternal  state  froTprn- 
ments,  and  yet,  inexorable  to  all  the  cries  of  justice 
and  of  mercy,  holds  it,  unexerdsed,  in  its  own  fast 
and  unrelenting  clinch?  They  find  themselves 
bondsmen,  because  We  will  not  execute  the  com- 
mands of  the  Constitution — ^bondsmen  to  debts 
they  cannot  pay,  and  which  all  know  they  cannot 
pay,  and  which  take  away  the  power  of  support- 
ing themselves.  Other  slaves  have  masters,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  support  and  protection ;  but  their 
masters  neither  clothe,  nor  feed,  nor  shelter ; — they 
only  bind 

Sir,  let  us  gratify  the  whole  country,  for  once, 
with  the  joyous  clang  of  chains, — joyous  because 
heard  fiklluig  from  the  limbs  of  men.  The  wisest^ 
among  those  whom  I  address  can  desire  nothing 
more  beneficial  than  this  measure,  or  more  univerw 
sally  desired ;  and  he  who  is  youngest  may  not  ex- 
pect to  live  long  enough  to  see  a  better  opportunity 
of  causing  new  pleasures  and  a  happiness  long  un- 
tested to  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and 
file  humble.  How  many  husbands  and  fathers 
are  looking  with  hopes  which  they  cannot  sup- 
press, and  yet  hardly  dare  to  cherish,  tat  the  result 
of  this  debate !  How  many  wives  and  mothers  will 
pass  sleepless  and  feverish  nights,  until  they  know 
whether  they  and  their  frzoilies  ahall  be  raised 
from  poverty,  despondency,  and  despair,  and  re- 
stored again  to  the  drderf  >JC  hidustrious,  indepen- 
dent, and  happy  lifb ! 
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REPLY  TO  A  TAUNT  OF  MR.  HAYNE. 

nKM  A  BPKBCH  OS  MB.  FOOTlM  lOttOUmOS. 

It  was  put  aa  a  quaadon  for  me  to  answer,  and 
BO  put  as  if  it  were  difficult  for  me  to  answer, 
v^ether  I  deemed  the  member  from  Missouri  an 
otermatch  for  myself  in  debate  here.  It  seems  to 
me,  sir,  that  this  is  extraordinary  language,  and 
an  extraordinaxy  tone  for  the  discussions  of  this 
body. 

Matches  and  over-matchea !  Those  terms  arc 
more  applicable  elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter  for 
other  assemblies  than  this.  Sir,  the  gentleman 
feems  to  forget  where  and  what  we  are.  This  is 
a  senate :  a  senate  of  equals :  of  men  of  individual 
honour  and  personal  character,  and  of  absolute 
independence.  We  know  no  masters;  we  ac- 
knowledge no  dictators.  This  is  a  hall  for  mutual 
consultation  and  diacusaon ;  not  an  arena  for  the 
exhibition  of  champions.  I  offer  myself,  sir,  as  a 
match  for  no  man,  I  throw  the  challenge  of  debate 
at  no  man*s  feet.  But  then,  sir,  since  the  honourable 
member  has  put  the  question  in  a  manner  that 
calls  for  an  answer,  I  will  give  him  an  answer; 
snd  I  tell  him  that,  holding  myself  to  be  the  hum- 
blest of  the  members  here,  I  yet  know  nothing  in 
the  arm  of  his  friend  from  Missouri,  cither  alone 
or  when  aided  by  the  arm  of  his  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  that  need  deter  even  me  from  espousing 
whatever  opinions  I  may  choose  to  espouse,  from 
debating  whenever  I  may  choose  to  debate,  or  frx>m 
speaking  whatever  I  may  see  fit  to  say  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Sir,  when  uttered  as  matter  of 
commendation  or  compliment,  I  should  dissent 
from  nothing  which  the  honourable  member  might 
say  of  his  friend.  Still  less  do  I  put  forth  any 
pretensions  of  my  own.  But  when  put  to  me  as 
a  matter  of  taunt,  I  throw  it  back,  and  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  could  possibly  say  nothing  less 
likely  than  such  a  comparison  to  wound  my  pride 
of  personal  character.  The  anger  of  its  tone  res- 
ca«i  the  remark  hom  intentional  irony,  which 
otherwise,  probably,  would  have  been  its  general 
acceptation.  But,  sir,  if  it  be  imagined  diat  by 
this  mutual  quotation  and  commendation ;  if  it  be 
sappoeed,  that  by  casting  the  characters  of  the 
drams,  assigning  to  each  his  part ;  to  one  the  at- 
tack; to  another  the  cry  of  onset:  or,  if  it  be 
thought  that  by  a  loud  and  empty  vaunt  of  antici- 
pated victory,  any  laurels  are  to  be  won  here ;  if  it 
be  imagined,  especially,  that  any  or  all  of  these 
things  will  shake  any  purpose  of  mine,  I  can  tell 
the  honourable  member,  once  for  all,  that  he  is 
greatly  mistaken,  and  that  ho  is  dealing  with  one 
of  whose  temper  and  character  he  has  yet  much 
to  learn.  Sir,  I  shall  not  allow  myself^  on  thu 
occasion,  to  be  betrayed  into  any  loss  of  temper ; 
but  if  provoked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  allow  my- 
self to  be,  into  crimination  and  recrimination,  the 
honourable  member  may  perhaps  find  that,  in  that 
contest,  there  will  be  blows  to  take  as  well  as 
blows  to  give ;  that  others  can  state  comparisons 
as  significant,  at  least,  as  his  own,  and  that  his 
impunity  may,  perhaps,  demand  of  him  whatever 
powenoftaunt  and  sarcasm  he  may  possess.  I  com- 
mend him  to  a  prudent  husbandry  of  his  resources. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PRESERVING  THE 
UNION. 

nOM  THB  SAMS. 

I  PR0FS88,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto  to  have 
kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honour 
of  the  whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
federal  union.  It  is  to  that  union  we  owe  our 
safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration  and  dignity 
abroad.  It  is  to  that  union  that  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our 
country.  That  union  we  reached  only  by  the 
discipline  of  our  virtues,  in  the  severe  school  of 
adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of 
disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  mined 
credit  Under  its  benign  influences,  these  great 
interests  immediately  awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and 
sprang  forth  with  newness  of  Ufe.  Every  year  of 
its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its 
utility  and  its  blessings;  and  although  our  territory 
has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  popu- 
lation spread  frurther  and  farther,  they  have  not 
outrun  its  protection,  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been 
to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and 
personal  happiness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond 
the  union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the 
daric  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed 
the  chances  of  preserving  liberty,  when  the  bonds 
that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I 
have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  pre- 
cipice of  disunion  to  see  whether,  with  my  short 
sight,  I  can  fiithom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below ; 
nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the 
afiairs  of  this  government,  whose  thoughts  should 
be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  union 
should  be  best  preserved,  but  now  tolerable  might 
be  the  condition  of  the  peopfe  when  it  shall  be 
broken  up  and  destroyed.    . 

While  the  union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting, 
gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us 
and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  pene- 
trate the  veil.  God  grant  that,  in  my  day  at  least, 
that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant  that  on  my 
vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind. 
When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the 
last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  sec  him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonoured  Augments 
of  a  once  glorious  union ;  on  states  dissevered,  dis- 
cordant, belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds, 
or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  I  Let 
their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known 
and  honoured  throughout  the  earth,  still  fiill  high 
advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their 
original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor 
a  single  star  obscured — ^bearing  for  its  motto  no 
such  miserable  mterrogatory  as — What  is  all  this 
worth  1  Nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and 
folly — liberty  first,  and  union  afterward — but  every- 
where, spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light, 
blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds  as  they  float  over  tlio 
sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under 
the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment  dear  to 
every  true  American  heart — ^libcrty  and  union, 
now  and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparaAile ! 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Tm  eulogiom  pronoanoed  on  the  character  of 
the  state  of  South  Carolina  by  the  honourable 
gentleman,  for  her  reyolutinary  and  other  merits, 
meets  my  hearty  concurrence.  I  shall  not  acknow- 
ledge that  the  honourable  member  goes  before  me 
in  regard  for  whatever  of  distinguished  talent,  or 
distinguished  character,  South  Carolina  has  pro- 
duced. I  claim  part  of  the  honour :  I  partake  in 
the  pride  of  her  great  names.  I  claim  them  for 
countrymen,  one  and  all.  'Vhe  Laurenses,  Rut- 
ledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Marions 
— Americans  all — ^whoee  fame  is  no  more  to  be 
hemmed  in  by  state  lines,  than  their  talents  and 
patriotisrar  were  capable  of  being  circumscribed 
within  the  same  narrow  limits.  In  their  day  and 
generation  they  served  and  honoured  the  country, 
and  the  whole  country,  and  their  renown  is  of  the 
treasures  of  the  whole  country.  Him,  whose  ho- 
noured name  the  gentleman  bears  himself— does 
he  suppose  me  less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his 
patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than  if 
his  eyes  had  first  opened  upon  the  light  in  Massa- 
chusetts, instead  of  South  Carolina  1  Sir,  does 
ho  suppose  it  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  Carolina 
name  so  bright  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom  ? 
No,  sir, — increased  gratification  and  delight,  rather. 
Sir,  I  thank  God  that,  if  I  am  gifted  with  little  of 
the  spirit  which  is  said  to  bo  able  to  raise  mortals 
to  the  skies,  I  have  yet  none,  as  I  trust,  of  that 
other  spirit  which  would  drag  angels  down. 

When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place  here  in 
the  Senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer  at  public  merit, 
because  it  happened  to  spring  up  beyond  the  little 
limite  of  my  own  state  and  neighbourhood ;  when 
I  refuse,  for  any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the 
homage  due  to  American  talent,  to  elevated  patri- 
otism, to  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and  the  coun- 
try ;  or  if  I  see  an  uncommon  endowment  of  hea- 
ven— if  I  see  extraordinary  capacity  and  virtue  in 
any  son  of  the  south — and  if  moved  by  local  pre- 
judice, or  gangrened  by  state  jealousy,  I  get  up 
here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  fi'om  his  just  chap 
racter  and  just  fame,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth ! 

Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections — ^let 
me  indulge  in  refreshing  remembrances  of  the  past 
— let  me  remind  you  that  in  early  times  no  states 
cherished  greater  harmony,  both  of  principle  and 
of  feeling,  than  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina. 
Would  to  God  that  harmony  might  again  return. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went  through  the  Revo- 
lution— hand  in  hand  they  stood  round  the  admi- 
nistration of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great 
arm  lean  on  them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if 
it  exist,  alienation  and  distrust  are  the  growth,  un- 
natural to  such  soils,  of  false  principles  since  sown. 
They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same 
great  arm  never  scattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium 
upon  Massachusetts — she  needs  none.  There  she 
is—behold  her  and  judge  for  yourselves.    There 


is  her  history — ^the  world  knows  it  by  heart  The 
past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and 
Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker's  Hill ;  and 
there  they  will  remain  for  ever.  The  bones  of 
her  sons,  fallen  in  the  great  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  state, 
from  New  England  to  Georgia;  and  there  they 
will  lie  for  ever.  And,  sir,  where  American  liberty 
raised  its  first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nu> 
tured  and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives  in  the 
strength  of  its  manhood,  and  full  of  its  original 
spirit  If  discord  and  disunion  shall  wound  it-<-if 
party  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and 
tear  it:  if  folly  and  madness,  if  uneasiness,  under 
salutaiy  and  necessary  restraint,  shall  succeed  to 
separate  it  from  that  union,  by  which  alone  its 
existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand  in  the  end  by 
the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was 
rocked ;  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm  with  whatever 
of  vigour  it  may  still  retain  o\eT  the  friends  who 
gather  round  it:  and  it  will  fall  at  last  if  fidl  it 
must,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own 
glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin. 


DUTY  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE. 

nuOU  A.  SPKBCU  ON  THX  PBjgnSXKT'^  PSOlKSr. 

We  have  been  taught  to  regard  a  representative 
of  the  people  as  a  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  of 
liberty.  Is  he  to  be  blind,  though  visible  danger 
approaches  ?  Is  he  to  be  deaf,  though  sounds  of 
peril  fill  the  air  ?  Is  he  to  be  dumb,  while  a  thou- 
sand duties  impel  him  to  raise  the  cry  of  alarm  ? 
Is  he  not  rather  to  catch  the  lowest  whisper  which 
breathes  intention  or  purpose  of  encroachment  on 
the  public  liberties,  and  to  give  his  voice  breath 
and  utterance  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger  1 
Is  not  his  eye  to  traverse  the  whole  horizon  with 
the  keen  and  eager  vision  of  an  unhooded  hawk, 
detecting,  through  all  disguises,  every  enemy  ad- 
vancing in  any  form  toward  the  citadel  which  he 
guards  1  Sir,  this  watchfulness  for  public  liberty; 
this  duty  of  foreseeing  danger  and  proclaiming  it; 
this  promptitude  and  boldness  in  resisting  attacks 
on  Uie  Constitution  from  any  quarter;  this  de- 
fence of  established  landmarks ;  this  fearless  resist- 
ance of  whatever  would  transcend  or  remove  them, 
— «1I  belong  to  the  representative  character,  are 
interwoven  with  its  very  nature. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  LIBERTY. 

FROM  TBS  SAXX. 

Tbi  spirit  of  liberty  is  indeed  a  bold  and  fear- 
less spirit;  but  it  is  also  a  sharp-sighted  spirit;  it 
is  a  cautious,  sagacious,  discriminating,  far-seeing 
intelligence ;  it  is  jealous  of  encroachment,  jealous 
of  power,  jealous  of  man.  It  demands  checks ;  it 
seeks  for  guards;  it  insists  on  securities;  it  en- 
trenches itself  behind  strong  defences,  and  fbrtifies 
with  all  possible  care  against  the  assaults  of  ambi- 
tion and  passion. 
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LIBERTY  AND  PREROGATIVE. 

FBOM  THK  BAMS. 

The  conteflt  for  ages  has  been  to  rescue  liberty 
from  the  grasp  of  executive  power.     Whoever  has 
engaged  in  her  sacred  cause,  from  the  days  of  the 
downfall  of  those  great  aristocracies  which  had 
itood  between  the  king  and  the  people  to  the  time 
of  our  own  independence,  has  struggled  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  single  object.     On  the 
long  list  of  the  champions  of  human  freedom, 
there  is  not  one  name  dimmed  by«the  reproach  of 
advocating  the  extension  of  executive  authority ; 
OQ  the  contrary,  the  uniform  and  steady  purpose 
of  all  such  champions  has  been  to  limit  and  restrain 
it    To  this  end  the  spirit  of  Uberty,  growing  more 
and  more  enlightened,  and  more  and  more  vigorous 
from  age  to  age,  has  been  battering  for  centuries 
against  the  solid  hutments  of  the  feudal  s^-stcm. 
To  this  end,  all  that  could  be  gained  from  the  im- 
prudence, snatohed  fix>m  the  weakness,  or  wrung 
from  the  necessities  of  crowned  heads,  has  been 
carefully  gathered  up,  secured,  and  hoarded  as  the 
rich  treasures,  the  very  jewels  of  liberty.     To  this 
end,  popular  and  representative  rij^ht  has  kept  up 
itBwar&re  against  prerogative  with  various  suc- 
cess; sometimes  writing  the  history  of  a  whole 
age  in  blood;  sometimes  witnessing  the  martyr- 
dom of  Sidneys  and  Russells,  often  baffled  and 
repulsed,  but  still  gaining,  on  the  whole,  and  hold- 
ing what  it  gained  with  a  grasp  which  nothing 
bat  the  complete  extinction  of  its  own  being  could 
compel  it  to  relinquish.    At  length  the  great  con- 
quest over  executive  power,  in  the  leading  western 
states  of  Europe,  has  been  accomplished.     The 
feudal  gfOem,  like  other  stupendous  fabrics  of  past 
iges,  is  known  only  by  the  rubbish  which  it  has 
lefl  behind  it     Crowned  heads  have  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  law,  and  the 
nopLB,  with  that  intelligence  and  that  spirit  which 
make  their  voice  resistless,  have  been  able  to  say 
to  prerogative,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
iBither."    I  need  hardly  say,  sir,  that,  into  the  full 
eDJoyment  of  all  which  Europe  has  reached  only 
through  such  slow  and  painful  steps,  we  sprang  at 
once  by  the  declaration  of  independence  and  by 
Ae  establishment  of  free  representative  govem- 
menta;  government  borrowing  more  or  less  from 
the  models  of  other  free  states,  but  strengthened, 
wcured,  improved  in  their  symmetry,  and  dcop- 
enod  in  their  foundation  by  those  great  men  of  our 
own  country,  whose  names  will  be  as  familiar  to 
fiiture  times  as  if  they  were  written  on  the  arch  of 
^sky. 


INFLUENCE  OF  WOMAN, 
nunc  A  spsscH  at  vKtotimo. 


It  is  by  the  promulgation  of  sound  morals  in 
the  community,  and  more  especially  by  the  train- 
ing and  instruction  of  the  young,  that  woman  per- 
forms her  part  toward  the  preservation  of  a  free 
government  It  is  generally  admitted  that  public 
liberty,  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  constitution,  rests 
on  the  virtoe  and  intelligence  of  the  community 
24 


which  enjoys  it  How  is  that  virtue  to  be  inspired, 
and  how  is  that  intelligence  to  be  communicated  ? 
Bonaparte  once  asked  Madame  de  Steel  in  what 
manner  he  could  most  promote  the  happiness  of 
France.  Her  reply  is  full  of  political  wiiklom.  She 
said,  **  Instruct  Uie  mothers  of  the  French  people." 
Mothera  are,  indeed,  the  aflectionate  and  effective 
teachere  of  the  human  race.  The  mother  begins 
her  process  of  training  with  the  infant  in  her  arms. 
It  is  she  who  directo,  so  to  speak,  its  first  mental 
and  spiritual  pulsations.  She  conducte  it  along 
the  impressible  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  and 
hopes  to  deliver  it  to  the  rough  contests  and  tu- 
multuous scenes  of  life,  armed  by  those  good  prin- 
ciples which  her  child  has  received  from  maternal 
care  and  love. 

If  we  draw  within  the  circle  of  our  contempla- 
tion the  mothers  of  a  civilized  nation,  what  do  we 
see  1  Wo  behold  so  many  artificers  working,  not 
on  firail  and  perishable  matter,  but  on  the  immortal 
mind,  moulding  and  fashioning  beings  who  are  to 
exist  for  ever.  We  applaud  the  artist  whose  skill 
and  genius  present  the  mimic  man  upon  the  can- 
vas; we  admire  and  celebrate  the  sculptor  who 
works  out  that  same  image  in  enduring  marble ; 
but  how  insignificant  are  these  achicvemente, 
though  the  highest  and  the  fairest  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  art,  in  comparison  with  the  great  vo- 
cation of  human  mothen  \  They  work,  not  upon 
the  canvas  that  shall  fail,  or  the  marble  that  shall 
crumble  into  dust,  but  upon  mind,  upon  spirit, 
which  is  to  last  for  ever,  and  which  is  to  bear,  for 
good  or  evil,  throughout  its  duration,  the  impress 
of  a  mother's  plastic  hand. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion,  which  all 
allow  to  be  correct,  that  our  security  for  the  dura^ 
tion  of  the  free  institutions  which  bless  our  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  habits  of  virtue  and  the 
prevalence  of  knowledge  and  of  education.  Know- 
ledge does  not  comprise  all  which  is  contained  in 
the  larger  term  of  education.  The  feelings  are  to 
be  disciplined ;  the  passions  are  to  be  restrained ; 
true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired;  a  pro- 
found religious  feeling  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pure 
morality  inculcated  under  all  drcumstences.  All 
this  is  comprised  in  education.  Mothers  who  are 
faithful  to  this  great  duty,  will  tell  their  children 
that  neither  in  political  nor  in  any  other  concerns 
of  life  can  man  ever  withdraw  himself  from  the 
perpetual  obligations  of  conscience  and  of  duty ; 
that  in  every  act,  whether  public  or  private,  he  in- 
curs a  just  responsibility ;  and  that  in  no  condition 
is  he  warranted  in  trifling  with  important  righto 
and  obligations.  They  will  impress  upon  their 
children  the  trutli,  that  the  exereise  of  the  elective 
franchise  is  a  social  duty,  of  as  solemn  a  nature 
as  man  can  bo  called  to  perform;  that  a  man  may 
not  innocently  trifle  with  his  vote;  that  every 
free  elector  is  a  trustee,  as  well  for  others  as  him- 
self; and  that  every  man  and  every  measure  ho 
supporto  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  interesto 
of  others  as  well  as  on  his  own.  It  is  in  the  in- 
culcation of  hig^  and  pure  morals,  such  as  these, 
that,  in  a  free  republic,  woman  performs  her  sacred 
duty,  and  fulfils  her  destiny. 
q9 
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LIBERTY  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
ntoM  A  spxacH  dblitzrxd  ni  mw  tobx  a  1837. 

Un^Dsii  the  present  Constitution,  wisely  and 
conscientiously  administered,  all  are  safe,  happy, 
and  renowned.  The  measure  of  our  countiy's 
fame  may  fill  all  our  breasts.  It  is  fiune  enough 
for  us  all  to  partake  in  fur  glory,  if  we  will  cany 
her  character  onward  to  its  true  destiny.  But  if 
the  system  is  broken,  its  fragments  must  fall  alike 
on  all  Not  only  the  cause  «f  American  liberty, 
but  the  great  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  whole 
earth  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  upholding 
the  Constitution  and  union  of  these  states.  If 
shattered  and  destroyed,  no  matter  by  what  cause, 
the  peculiar  and  cherished  idea  of  United  Ameri- 
can Liberty  will  be  no  more  for  ever.  There  may 
be  free  states,  it  is  possible,  when  there  shall  be 
separate  states.  There  may  be  many  loose,  and 
feeble,  and  hostile  confederacies,  where  there  is 
now  one  great  and  united  confederacy.  But  the 
noble  idea  of  United  American  Liberty,  of  our 
liberty,  such  as  our  fathers  established  it,  will  be 
extinguished  for  ever.  Fragments  and  severed 
columns  of  the  edifice  may  be  found  remaining ; 
and  melancholy  and  mournful  ruins  will  they  be ; 
the  august  temple  itself  will  be  prostrate  in  the 
du4t  Gentlemen,  the  dtixens  of  this  republic 
cannot  sever  their  fortunes.  A  common  fate 
awaits  us.  In  the  honour  of  upholding,  or  in  the 
disgprace  of  undermining  the  Constitution,  we  shall 
all  necessarily  partake.  Let  us  then  stand  by  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  and  by  our  country  as  it  is, 
one,  miitcd,  and  entire ;  let  it  be  a  truth  engraven 
on  our  hearts ;  let  it  be  borne  on  the  flag  under 
which  we  rally,  in  every  exigency,  that  we  have 

OirX  COUITTRT,  ova  COVSTITUTIOH,  OirS  nXSTIlTT. 


ARCHITECTS  OF  RUIN, 
nunc  ▲  BPsacH  oir  thb  coLLBcnoir  of  dutiks  on  impostb. 

If  the  friends  of  nullification  should  be  able  to 
propagate  their  opinions,  and  give  them  practical 
effect,  they  would,  in  my  judgment,  prove  them- 
selves the  most  skilful  *<  architects  of  ruin,*'  the 
most  effectual  extinguishers  of  hig^-raised  expecta- 
tion, the  gpreatest  blasters  of  human  hopes,  which 
any  age  has  produced.  They  would  stand  up  to 
proclaim,  in  tones  which  would  pierce  the  ears  of 
half  the  human  race,  that  the  last  great  experi- 
ment of  representative  government  had  fdled. 
They  would  send  forth  sounds,  at  the  hearing  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
would  feel,  even  in  its  grave,  a  returning  sensation 
of  vitality  and  resuscitation.  Millions  of  eyes,  of 
those  who  now  feed  their  inherent  love  of  liberty 
on  the  success  of  the  American  example,  would 
turn  away  from  beholding  our  dismemberment, 
and  find  no  place  on  earth  whereon  to  rest  their 
gratified  sight  Amidst  the  incantations  and  orgies 
of  nullification,  secession,  disunion,  and  revolution, 
would  be  celebrated  the  funeral  rites  of  constitu- 
tional and  republican  liberty. 


ILLEGAL  INTERFERENCE  WITH  TEE 
PUBLIC  TREASURE. 

TBOM  ▲  SPmCH  OS  THE  nMEBSST^  FBORST. 

Thi  Senate  regarded  this  interposition  as  an 
encroachment  by  the  Executive  on  other  branches 
of  the  government;  as  an  interference  with  the 
legislative  disposition  of  the  public  treasure.  It 
was  strongly  and  forcibly  urged,  yesterday,  by  the 
honourable  member  from  South  Carolina,  that  the 
true  and  only  mode  of  preserving  any  balance  of 
power,  in  mixed  gfovenmients,  is  to  keep  an  exact 
balance.  This  is  very  true,  and  to  this  end  en- 
croachment must  Kb  resisted  at  the  first  step.  The 
question  is,  therefore,  whether,  upon  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,  this  exercise  of  power 
by  the  President  can  be  justified.  Whether  the 
consequences  be  prejudicial  or  not,  if  there  be  an 
illegal  exercise  of  power,  it  is  to  be  resisted  in  the 
proper  manner.  Even  if  no  harm  or  inconvenience 
result  from  transgressing  the  boundary,  the  intru- 
sion is  not  to  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.  Every 
encroachment,  great  or  small,  Is  important  enough 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  thoee  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  preservation  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment We  are  not  to  wait  till  great  public  mis- 
chiefs come,  till  the  government  is  overthrown,  or 
liberty  itself  put  in  extreme  jeopardy.  We  should 
not  be  worthy  sons  of  our  fathers,  were  we  so  to 
regard  great  questions  aficcting  the  general  free- 
dom. Thoee  fathers  accomplished  the  Revolution 
on  a  strict  question  of  principle.  The  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  asserted  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies 
in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  and  it  was  precisely  on 
this  question  that  they  made  the  Revolution  tuni. 
The  amount  of  taxation  was  trifling,  but  the  claim 
itself  was  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  and  that  was, 
in  their  eyes,  enough.  It  was  against  the  recital 
of  an  act  of  Parliament,  rather  than  against  any 
suffering  under  its  enactments,  that  they  took  up 
arms.  They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble. 
They  fought  seven  years  against  a  declaration. 
They  poured  out  their  treasures  and  their  blood 
like  water  iii  a  contest  in  opposition  to  an  asser- 
tion which  those  less  sagacious,  and  not  so  well 
schooled  in  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  would 
have  regarded  as  barren  phraseology,  or  mere  pa- 
rade of  words.  They  saw  in  the  claim  of  the 
British  Pariiament  a  seminal  principle  of  mischief^ 
the  germ  of  unjust  power ;  they  detected  it,  dragged 
it  forth  from  underneath  its  plausible  disguises, 
struck  at  it ;  nor  did  it  elude  either  their  steady 
eye,  or  their  well-directed  blow,  till  they  had  extir- 
pated and  destroyed  it  to  the  smallest  fibre.  On 
this  question  of  principle,  while  actual  suffering 
was  yet  afar  oS,  they  raise  their  flag  against  a 
power  to  which,  for  purposes  of  foreign  conquest 
and  subjugation,  Rome,  in  the  height  of  her  glory, 
is  not  to  be  compared — a  power  which  has  dotted 
over  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  po»> 
sessions  and  military  posts,  whose  morning  drum- 
beat, following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with 
the  hours,  dreles  the  earth  daUy  with  one  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  itrain  of  the  martial  aire  of 
England. 
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JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON. 
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"  Formerly,"  said  Baron  Curier,  in  a  re- 
port to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris,  "  European  naturalists  had  to  make 
known  her  own  treasures  to  America;  hat 
now  her  Mitchells,  Harlans,  and  Charles  Bo- 
napartes,  have  repaid  with  interest  the  deht 
which  she  owed  to  Europe.  The  history  of 
the  American  birds  by  Wilson  already  equals 
in  elegance  our  most  beautiful  works  in  orni- 
thology, and  if  ever  that  of  Audubon  be  com- 
pleted, it  will  have  to  be  confessed  that  in 
magnificence  of  execution  the  Old  World  is 
surpassed  by  the  New."  The  work  of  the 
**  American  backwoodsman"  thus  alluded  to 
has  long  been  completed;  the  great  Cuvier 
subsequently  acknowledged  it  to  be  ^'the 
most  splendid  monument  which  art  has  erects 
ed  in  honour  of  ornithology;"  and  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind  has  placed  the  name  of  our 
countryman  first  in  the  list  of  authors  and  ar- 
tists who  have  illustrated  the  beautiful  branch 
of  natural  history  to  which  he  has  devoted  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  long  and  heroic  life. 

John  James  Audubon  was  bom  in  Louisi- 
ana about  the  year  1783.  He  is  of  French 
descent,  and  his  parents  perceiving  early  the 
bent  of  his  genius  sent  him  to  Paris  to  pur- 
sue his  education.  While  there  he  attended 
schools  of  natural  history  and  the  arts,  and  in 
drawing  took  lessons  from  the  celebrated  Da- 
vid. He  returned  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
his  fatiier  soon  after  gave  him  a  farm  near  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  the  Perkioming  creek  falls 
into  the  Schuylkill.  Its  fine  woods  ojQTered 
him  numerous  subjects  for  his  pencil,  and 
he  here  commenced  that  series  of  drawings 
which  ultimately  swelled  into  the  magnificent 
collection  of  The  Birds  of  America.  Here 
too  he  was  married,  and  here  was  bom  his 
eldest  son.  He  engaged  in  commercial  spe- 
culations, but  was  not  successful.  His  loTe 
for  the  fields  and  flowers,  the  forests  and  their 
winged  inhabitants,  we  readily  suppose  un- 
fitted him  for  trade.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
he  removed  to  the  west  There  were  then  no 
steamboats  on  the  Ohio,  and  few  villages  and 


no  cities  on  its  shores.  Reaching  that  no- 
ble river  in  the  warm  days  of  autumn,  he 
purchased  a  small  boat  in  which  with  his 
wife  and  child  and  two  rowers  he  leisure- 
ly pursued  his  way  down  to  Henderson  in 
Kentucky,  where  his  family  resided  several 
years.  He  appears  at  first  to  have  engaged 
in  commerce,  for  he  mentions  his  meeting 
with  Wilson,  of  whom  till  then  he  had  never 
heard,  as  having  occurred  in  his  counting- 
room  in  Louisville  in  the  spring  of  1810. 
His  great  predecessor  was  procuring  subscrip- 
tions for  his  work.  He  called  on  Audubon, 
explained  the  nature  of  his  occupations,  and 
requested  his  patronage.  The  merchant  was 
surprised  and  gmtified  at  the  sight  of  his  vo- 
lumes, and  had  taken  a  pen  to  add  his  name 
to  the  list  of  subscribers,  when  his  partner 
abruptly  said  to  him  in  French,  "My  dear 
Audubon,  what  induces  you  to  do  sol  your 
own  drawings  are  certainly  far  better,  and 
you  must  know  as  much  of  the  habits  of  Ame- 
rican birds  as  this  gentleman."  Wilson  pro- 
bably understood  the  remark,  for  he  appeared 
not  to  be  pleased,  and  inquired  whether  Audu- 
bon had  any  drawings  of  birds.  A  large  port- 
folio was  placed  upon  the  table,  and  all  its 
contents  exhibited  by  the  amateur  ornitholo- 
gist Wilson  was  surprised;  he  had  sup- 
posed he  was  himself  the  only  person  engaged 
in  forming  such  a  collection ;  and  asked  if  it 
was  intended  to  publish  them.  Audubon  re- 
plied in  the  negative :  he  had  never  thought 
of  presenting  the  fruits  of  his  labours  to  the 
world.  Wilson  was  still  more  surprised  ;  he 
lost  his  cheerfulness ;  and  though  before  he 
left  Louisville  Audubon  explored  with  him 
the  neighbouring  woods,  loaned  him  his  draw- 
ings, and  in  other  ways  essayed  to  promote 
his  interests  and  happiness,  he  shook  the  dust 
from  his  feet  when  he  departed,  and  wrote  in 
his  diary  that  "literature  or  art  had  not  a 
friend  in  the  place."  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
write  a  word  in  dispraise  of  Alexander  Wilson. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius,  enthusiasm,  and  pa- 
tient endurance;  an  honour  to  the  country  of 
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his  birth,  and  a  glorj  to  that  of  his  adoption ; 
but  he  evidently  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
being  excelled.  With  all  his  merits  he  was 
even  then  greatly  inferior  to  Audubon,  and  his 
heart  failed  him  when  he  contrasted  the  per^ 
formances  which  had  won  fame  for  him  with 
those  of  the  unknown  lover  of  the  same  mis- 
tres  ,  Nature,  whom  he  thus  encountered. 

Audubon  must  soon  have  abandoned  or  neg- 
lected his  day-books  and  ledgers,  for  in  1811 
we  find  him  with  his  rifle  and  drawing  paper 
among  the  bayous  of  Florida,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  making  long  and  tedious  jour- 
neys, searching  the  forests  and  prairies,  the 
shores  of  rivers,  lakes,  gulfs  and  seas,  for  the 
subjects  of  his  immortal  work,  of  the  publica- 
tion of  which,  however,  he  had  never  yet  had 
a  thought. 

On  the  fifth  of  April,  1824,  he  visited  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  the  late  Dr.  Mease,  whom  he 
had  known  on  his  first  arrival  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, presented  him  to  Charles  Lucien  Bonar 
parte,  who  in  his  turn  introduced  him  to  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History.  He  perceived 
that  he  could  look  for  no  patronage  in  this 
city,  and  so  proceeded  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  received  with  a  kindness  well  suited 
to  elevate  his  depressed  spirits,  and  afterwards 
ascending  the  Hudson  went  westward  to  the 
great  lakes,  and  in  the  wildest  solitudes  of  the 
pathless  forests  renewed  his  labours.  He  now 
began  to  think  of  visiting  Europe ;  the  number 
of  his  drawings  had  greatly  increased  notwith- 
standing a  misfortune  by  which  two  hundred  of 
them,  representing  nearly  a  thousand  birds,  had 
been  destroyed ;  and  he  fancied  his  work  un- 
der the  hands  of  the  engraver.  "  Happy  days 
and  nights  of  pleasing  dreams"  followed,  as 
he  retired  farther  from  the  haunts  of  men,  de- 
termined to  leave  nothing  undone  which  could 
be  accomplished  by  time  or  toil.  Another 
year  and  a  half  passed  by ;  he  returned  to  his 
family,  then  in  Louisiana;  and  having  ex- 
plored the  woods  of  that  state,  at  last  sailed 
for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1826.  In 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  his  works  procured 
him  a  generous  reception  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science  and  letters ;  and 
when  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  and  exhi- 
bited tljere  his  four  hundred  paintings,  **  the 
hearts  of  all  warmed  toward  Audubon,"  says 
Professor  Wilson,  "  who  were  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  difficulties,  dangers  and  sacrifices 
that  must  have  been  encountered,  endured  and 


overcome  before  genius  could  have  embodied 
these,  the  glory  of  its  innumerable  triumphs."* 
*«The  man  himself,"  at  this  period  writes  the 
same  eloquent  author  in  another  work,  *'  is 
just  what  you  would  expect  from  his  produc- 
tions ;  full  of  fine  enthusiasm  and  intelligence, 
most  interesting  in  his  looks  and  manners,  a 
perfect  gentleman,  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  him  for  the  simplicity  and  frankness  of 
his  nature."f 

His  reception  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
immediately  with  his  plans  of  publication. 
It  was  a  vast  undertaking  which  it  would  take 
probably  sixteen  years  to  accomplish,  and 
when  his  first  drawings  were  delivered  to  the 
engraver  he  had  not  a  single  subscriber.    His 
friends  pointed  out  the  rashness  of  the  pro- 
ject and  urged  him  to  abandon  it.    *^  But  my 
heart  was  nerved,"  he  exclaims,  "  and  my  re- 
liance on  that  Power  on  u  horn  all  must  de- 
pend brought  bright  anticipations  of  success." 
Leaving  his  work  in  the  care  of  his  engraveis 
and  agents,  in  the  summer  of  1828  he  visited 
Paris,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  science  in  that  capital. 
The  ensuing  winter  was  passed  in  London, 
and  in  April,  1829,  he  returned  to  America  to 
explore  anew  the  woods  of  the  middle  and 
southern  states.    Accompanied  by  his  wife  he 
left  New  Orleans  on  the  eighth  of  January, 
1830,  for  New  York,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  April,  just  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture, he  was  again  in  the  Great  Metropolis. 
Before  the  close  of  1830  he  had  issued  his  first 
volume,  containing  one  hundred  plates,  repre- 
senting ninety-nine  species  of  birds,  eveiy 
figure  of  the  size  and  colours  of  life.    The 
applause  with  which  it  was  received  was  en- 
thusiastic and  universal.    The  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France  had  placed  their  names  at  the 
head  of  his  subscription  list;  he  was  made  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh ;  a  member  of  tlie  Natural  History 
Society  of  Paris,  and  other  celebrated  institu- 
tions ;  and  Cuvier,  Swainson,  and  indeed  the 
great  ornithologists  of  every  country,  exhaust- 
ed the  words  of  panegyric  in  his  praise. 

On  the  firat  of  August,  1831,  Audubon  a^ 
rived  once  more  in  New  York,  and  having 
passed  a  few  days  with  his  friends  there 
and  in  Philadelphia  proceeded  to  Washington, 
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where  the  president  and  other  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  goyernment  gave  him  letters  of 
assistance  and  protection  to  be  used  all  along 
the  coasts  and  inland  frontiers  where  there 
were  collectore  of  reyenne  or  militarj  or 
nsTal  forces.  He  had  previoasly  received 
similar  lettera  from  the  king's  ministere  to 
the  authorities  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  ensning  winter  and  spring  were  passed 
in  the  Floridas  and  in  Charleston;  and  early 
in  the  summer,  bending  his  course  northward 
to  keep  pace  with  the  birds  in  their  migrations, 
he  arriyed  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  family.  The  cholera  was  then 
spreading  death  and  terror  through  the  coun- 
try, and  on  reaching  Boston  he  was  himself 
arrested  by  sickness  and  detained  until  the 
middle  of  August.  "  Although  I  haye  been 
happy  in  forming  many  valuable  friendships  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  all  dearly  cherished 
by  me,"  he  says,  "  the  outpouring  of  kind- 
ness which  I  experienced  in  Boston  far  ex- 
ceeded all  that  I  have  ever  met  with  ;"*  and  he 
tells  us,  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  of  his 
gratitude  to  the  Appletons,  Everetts,  Quincys, 
Pickerings,  Parkmans,  and  other  eminent  gen- 
tlemen and  scholan  of  that  beautiful  and  hos- 
pitable city. 

Proceeding  at  length  upon  his  mission,  he 
explored  the  forests  of  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
chartering  a  vessel  at  Eastport,  sailed  for  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Magdalen  Islands 
and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Returning  as  the 
cold  season  approached,  he  visited  Newfound- 
land and  Nova  Scotia,  and  rejoining  his  fiunily 
proceeded  to  Charleston,  where  he  spent  the 
winter,  and  in  the  spring,  after  nearly  three 
years'  travel  and  research,  sailed  a  third  time 
I  for  England. 

The  second  volume  of  Tlie  Birds  of  Ame- 
rica was  finished  in  1834,  and  in  December 
of  that  year  he  published  in  Edinburgh  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Ornithological  Biography. 
Soon  after,  while  he  was  in  London,  a  noble- 
naan  called  upon  him,  with  his  fiunily,  and  on 
examining  some  of  his  original  drawings,  and 
being  told  that  it  would  still  require  eight  yeare 
to  complete  the  work,  subscribed  for  it,  saying, 
**I  may  not  see  it  finished,  but  my  children 
will.''    The  words  made  a  deep  impression 

*  Intxodttctton  to  the  Moood  volaine  of  Ornithological 


on  Audubon.  *'The  solemnity  of  his  man- 
ner I  could  not  forget  for  several  days,"  he 
writes  in  the  introduction  to  his  third  volume ; 
^  I  often  thought  that  neither  might  I  see  the 
work  completed,  but  at  length  exclaimed,  *•  My 
sons  may;'  and  now  that  another  volume, 
both  of  my  illustrations  and  of  my  biogra- 
phies, is  finished,  my  tnist  in  Providpnce  is 
augmented,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  myself 
and  my  family  together  may  be  permitted  to 
see  the  completion  of  my  laboure."  When 
this  was  written,  ten  yean  had  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  his  fint  plate.  In  the  next 
three  yeare,  among  other  ezcureions  he  made 
one  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Floridas  and  to 
Texas,  in  a  vessel  placed  at  his  disposal  by  our 
government ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  ap- 
peared the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  his 
engravings,  and  the  fifth  of  his  descriptions. 
The  whole  comprised  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  plates,  containing  one  thousand  and  sixty- 
five  figures,  from  the  Bird  of  Washington  to 
the  Humming  Bird  of  the  size  of  life,  and  a 
great  variety  of  land  and  marine  views,  and  flo- 
ral and  other  productions,  of  difierent  climates 
and  seasons,  all  carefully  drawn  and  coloured 
after  nature.  Well  might  the  great  natural- 
ist felicitate  himself  upon  the  completion  of 
his  gigantic  task.  He  had  spent  nearly  half 
a  century  **amid  the  tall  grass  of  the  far- 
extended  prairies  of  the  west,  in  the  solemn 
forests  of  the  north,  on  the  heights  of  the  mid- 
land mountains,  by  the  shores  of  the  boundless 
ocean,  and  on  the  bosoms  of  our  vast  bays, 
lakes  and  rivera,  searehing  for  things  hidden 
since  the  creation  of  this  wondrous  world 
from  all  but  the  Indian  who  has  roamed  in  the 
gorgeous  but  melancholy  wilderness."  And 
speaking  from  the  depth  of  his  heart  he  says, 
^*  Once  more  surrounded  by  all  the  membera 
of  my  dear  family,  enjoying  the  countenance 
of  numerous  friends  who  have  never  deserted 
me,  and  possessing  a  competent  share  of  all 
tiiat  can  render  life  agreeable,  I  look  up  with 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  feel  that 
I  am  happy." 

In  1839,  having  returned  for  the  last  time 
to  his  native  country  and  established  himself 
with  his  family  near  the  city  of  New  York, 
Audubon  commenced  the  publication  of  The 
Birds  of  America  in  imperial  octavo  volumes, 
of  which  the  seventh  and  last  was  issued  in 
the  summer  of  1844.  The  plates  in  this  edi- 
tion, reduced  from  his   larger  illustrations, 
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were  oDgrayed  and  oolouied  in  the  most  admi- 
rable manner  by  Mr.  Bowen  of  Pkiladelphia, 
under  the  direction  of  the  author,  and  except- 
ing The  Birds  of  America  in  folio,  there  has 
never  been  published  so  magnificent  a  work 
on  ornithology. 

Audubon  was  too  sincere  a  worehipper  of 
nature  to  be  content  with  inglorious  repose, 
even  after  having  accomplished  in  action 
more  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  any  other 
naturalist;  and  while  the  '* edition  for  the 
people"  of  his  Birds  of  America  was  .  in 
course  of  publication,  he  was  busy  amid  the 
forests  and  prairies,  the  reedy  swamps  of  our 
southern  shores,  the  cliffs  that  protect  our 
eastern  coasts,  by  the  currents  of  the  Mexican 
gulf  and  the  tide  streams  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
with  his  sons,  Victor  Gifford  and  John  Wood- 
house,  making  the  drawings  and  writing  the 
biographies  of  the  Quadrupeds  cf  JStmericoj  a 
work  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  on  our  birds, 
which  he  is  now  publishing  and  will  probably 
complete  in  1849.  The  plates,  on  double  im- 
perial folio  paper,  engraved  and  coloured  by 
Mr.  Bowen  after  the  original  dmwings  made 
from  nature  by  Audubon  and  his  sons,  are 
even  more  magnificent  than  those  of  the  Birds 
of  America,  which  twenty  years  ago  delight- 
ed and  astonished  the  naturalists  of  Europe. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Biographies  of  Ame- 
rican Quadrupeds  has  appeared  while  this 
survey  of  our  literature  is  passing  through 
the  press. 

Audubon's  highest  claim  to  admiration  is 
founded  upon  his  drawings  in  natural  history, 
in  which  he  has  exhibited  a  perfection  never 
before  attempted.  In  all  our  climates — in  the 
clear  atmosphere,  by  the  dashing  waters,  amid 
the  grand  old  forests  with  their  peculiar  and 
many-tinted  foliage,  by  him  first  made  known 
to  art — ^he  has  represented  our  feathered  tribes, 
building  their  nests  and  fostering  their  young, 
poised  on  the  tip  of  the  spray  and  hovering 
over  the  sedgy  margin  of  the  lake,  flying  in 
the  clouds  in  quest  of  prey  or  from  pureuit,  in 
love,  enraged,  indeed  in  all  the  varieties  of 
their  motion  and  repose  and  modes  of  life,  so 
perfectly  that  all  other  works  of  the  kind  axe 
to  his  as  stuffed  skins  to  the  living  birds. 

But  he  has  also  indisputable  claims  to  a  re- 
spectable rank  as  a  man  of  letters.  Some  of  his 
written  pictures  of  birds,  so  graceful,  clearly 
defined,  and  brilliantly  coloured,  are  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  productions  of  his  pencil.    His 


powers  of  general  description  are  also  remark- 
abl«.  The  waten  seem  to  dance  to  his  words 
as  to  music,  and  the  lights  and  shades  of  his 
landsoapes  show  the  practised  hand  of  a 
master.  The  evanescent  shades  of  manners, 
also,  upon  the  extreme  frontiers,  where  the 
footprints  of  civilization  have  hardly  crushed 
the  green  leaves,  have  been  sketched  with 
gnphio  fidelity  in  his  journals. 

No  author  has  more  individuality.  The 
enthusiastic,  trustful  and  loving  spirit  which 
breathes  through  his  works  distinguishes  the 
man.  From  the  beginning  he  surrendered  him- 
self entirely  to  his  fiivourite  pursuit,  and  has 
been  intent  to  learn  every  thing  from  the  prime 
teacher.  Nature.  His  style  as  well  as  his 
knowledge  is  a  fruit  of  his  experiences.  He 
had  never  written  for  the  press  until  afWr  the 
age  at  which  most  anthora  have  established 
their  reputation ;  and  when  he  did  write  his 
page  glowed  like  the  rich  wild  landscape  in 
the  spring,  when  Nature,  then  most  beautiful, 
**  bathes  herself  in  her  own  devrjr  watere."  We 
seem  to  hear  his  expressions  of  wondering  ad- 
miration, as  unknown  mountains,  valleys  and 
lakes  burst  upon  his  view,  as  the  deer  at  his 
approach  leaps  from  his  ambush  into  the  deeper 
solitudes,  as  the  startled  bird  with  rushing 
wings  darts  from  his  feet  into  the  sky ;  or  his 
pious  thanksgiving  as  at  the  end  of  a  weary 
day  the  song  of  the  sparrow  or  the  robin  re- 
lieves his  mind  from  the  heavy  melancholy 
that  bears  it  down. 

When  tne  celebrated  Buffon  had  completed 
the  ornithological  portion  of  his  great  work 
on  natural  history,  he  announced  with  unhesi- 
tating assurance  that  he  had  '*  finished  the 
history  of  the  birds  of  the  world."  Twenty 
centuries  had  served  for  the  discovery  of  only 
eight  hundred  species,  but  this  number  seemed 
immense,  and  the  short-sighted  naturalist  de- 
clared that  the  list  would  admit  of  *^  no  mate- 
rial augmentation"  which  embraced  hardly  a 
sixteenth  of  those  now  known  to  exist  To 
this  astonishing  advance  of  th»  science  of 
ornithology  no  one  has  contributed  more  than 
Audubon,  by  his  magnificent  painting  and  &s- 
cinating  history. 

— ^Mr.  Audubon  died  in  New  York,  on  the 
the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1851.  It  is 
stated  that  he  left  a^i  extended  account  of 
his  life,  which,  when  published,  will  doubt- 
less prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractiTe 
specimens  of  biography  in  modem  literature. 
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THE  HURRICANE. 

FBOM  OmsaX&CUOOVDAJ.  nOGBAPBT. 

Yabious  portioiis  of  our  ooantry  hvtm  al  dif- 
ferent perioda  Bofisred  sererely  from  the  influenee 
of  violent  stonns  of  wind,  eoma  of  which  have 
been  known  to  traYerae  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  United  Statea,  and  to  leaYe  auch  deep  im- 
prcflsiona  in  their  wake  aa  will  not  eaaily  be  fixr^ 
gotten.  Having  witnesaed  one  of  theae  awiiii 
phenomena,  in  all  ita  grandeur,  I  will  attempt  to 
oeacribe  it  The  zecollection  of  that  aatoniahing 
revolution  of  the  ethereal  element  even  now  bringa 
with  it  so  diaagreeable  a  aenaation,  that  I  fisel  aa  if 
about  to  be  afiected  by  a  audden  atoppege  of  the 
dreuktion  of  my  blood. 

I  had  left  the  village  of  Shawaney,  aituated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  on  my  return  from  Hen- 
deraon,  which  ia  also  aituatod  on  the  banka  of  the 
same  beautiful  atream.  The  weather  waa  pleft> 
tant,  and  I  thought  not  wanner  than  uaual  at  that 
■eason.  My  horse  waa  jogging  quietly  along,  and 
my  thonghts  were,  for  once  at  least  in  the  courae 
of  my  liiiB,  entirely  engaged  in  commercial  apecu- 
lations.  I  had  forded  Highland  Creek,  and  waa 
on  the  eve  of  enteiing  a  tract  of  bottom  land  on 
valley  that  lay  between  it  and  Canoe  Creek,  when 
on  a  sadden  I  remarked  a  gra^t  di£^nce  in  the 
aspect  of  the  heavena.  A  hazy  thickneea  had 
overspread  the  country,  and  I  fix  some  time  ex- 
pected an  earthquake,  but  my  horae  exhibited  no 
propensity  to  atop  and  prepare  finr  such  an  occur* 
renoe.  I  had  nearly  aiiived  at  the  verge  of  the 
valley,  when  I  thought  fit  to  atop  near  a  brook, 
and  dismounted  to  quench  the  thirat  which  had 
come  upon  me. 

I  was  leaning  on  my  kneea,  with  my  hpa  about 
to  touch  the  water,  when,  from  my  proximity  to 
the  earth,  I  heard  a  distant  murmuring  aound  of 
an  extraordinazy  nature.  I  drank,  however,  and 
as  I  rose  on  my  feet,  looked  toward  the  aouthrwest, 
where  I  obaerved  ayellowiah,  oval  spot,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  was  quite  new  to  me.  Little 
time  was  left  to  me  for  oousiderBtion,  aa  the  next 
moment  a  smart  breeie  began  to  agitate  the  taller 
trees.  It  increased  to  an  unexpected  height,  and  al- 
ready the  amaller  branchea  and  twiga  were  aeen 
fallmg  in  a  slanting  direction  towarda  the  ground. 
Two  minutea  had  scarcely  elapaed,  when  the  whole 
forest  before  me  waa  in  fearful  motion.  Here  and 
there,  where  one  tree  preaaed  againat  another,  a 
creaking  noiae  waa  produced,  aimilar  to  that  ooca- 
aioned  by  the  violent  guata  which  aometimea  aweep 
over  the  country.  Turning  instinctively  toward 
the  direction  from  vdiich  the  wind  blew,  I  aaw,  to 
my  great  aatonishment,  that  the  noUeat  treea  of 
tbe  foreiA  bent  their  lofty  heads  for  a  while,  and 
unable  to  stand  againat  the  blaat,  were  fiUling  into 
pieces.  First,  the  branchea  were  broken  off  with 
a  crackling  no^ ;  then  went  the  upper  part  of  the 
msasy  trunks;  and  in  many  placee  whole  treea  of 
gigantic  size  were  frJling  entire  to  the  ground.  So 
rapid  was  the  progreaa  of  the  atocm,  that  before  I 
could  think  of  taking  meaaurea  to  insure  my  aafo^, 
the  hurricane  waa  paaaing  oppoaite  the  place  where  I 


stood.  Never  can  I  forget  the  acene  which  at  that 
moment  presented  itael£  The  topa  of  the  treea 
were  aeen  moving  in  the  strangest  manner,  in  the 
central  current  of  the  tempest,  which  carried  along 
with  it  a  mingled  mass  of  twigs  and  foliage,  that 
completely  obscured  the  view.  Some  of  the  largest 
trees  were  seen  bending^  and  writhing  under  the 
gale;  othera auddenly  anapped  across;  and  many, 
after  a  momentary  resistance,  fell  uprooted  to  the 
earth.  The  maaa  of  branches,  twiga,  foliage  and 
dust  that  moved  through  the  air,  was  whirled  on- 
varda  like  a  cloud  of  feathera,  and  on  paaaing, 
disdoaed  a  wide  qpaoe  filled  with  £allen  trees,  naked 
stumpa,  and  heaps  of  shapelesa  ruins,  which  marked 
the  path  of  the  tempest  This  space  was  about  a 
fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  to  my  imagina- 
tion reaembled  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  ita  thousands  of  planten  and  aawyers,  strewed 
in  the  sand,  and  inclined  in  varioua  degrees.  The 
horrible  noise  reaembled  that  of  the  great  cataracts 
of  Niagara,  and  aa  it  hpwled  along  in  the  track 
of  the  deaolating  tempeat,  produced  a  feeling  in 
my  mind  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

The  principal  force  of  the  hurricane  was  now 
over,  although  millions  of  twigs  and  small  branches, 
that  had  been  brought  from  a  great  distance,  were 
aeen  following  the  blast,  aa  if  drawn  onwarda  by 
aome  mysterious  power.  They  even  floated  in  the 
air  for  some  houn  after,  as  if  supported  by  the 
thick  mass  of  dust  that  rose  high  above  the  gpround. 
The  aky  had  now  a  greeniah  lurid  hue,  and  an  ex- 
tremely  diaagreeable  sulphureous  odour  was  dif* 
fused  in  the  atmosphere.  I  waited  in  amaze- 
ment, having  sustained  no  material  injury,  until 
nature  at  length  resumed  her  wonted  aspect 
For  some  moments,  I  folt  undetermined  whether  I 
should  return  to  Morgantown,  or  attempt  to  force 
my  way  through  the  wracks  of  the  tempest  My 
business,  however,  being  of  an  urgent  nature,  I 
ventured  into  the  path  of  the  storm,  and  after  en- 
countering innumerable  difiicultiea,  succeeded  in 
crossing  it  I  waa  obliged  to  lead  my  horse  by  the 
bridle  to  enable  him  to  leap  over  the  &llen  trees, 
whilst  I  scrambled  over  or  under  them  in  the  best 
way  I  could,  at  timea  so  hemmed  in  by  the  broken 
topa  and  tangled  branchea,  as  almost  to  become 
dMperete.  On  arriving  at  my  houae,  I  gave  an 
account  of  what  I  had  seen,  when,  to  my  8urpri8e> 
I  was  told  that  there  had  been  very  little  wind  in 
the  neighbourhood,  although  in  the  streets  and 
gardena  many  branches  and  twigs  had  follcn  in  a 
manner  whidi  excited  great  surprise. 

Many  wondroua  accounts  of  the  devastating  ei&ct 
of  thia  hurricane  were  cireulated  in  the  country,  after 
ita  oocunence.  Some  log  houses,  we  were  told,  had 
been  overturned,  and  their  inmates  destroyed.  One 
person  informed  me  that  a  wir&«ifter  had  been 
conveyed  by  the  gust  to  a  diatance  of  many  miles. 
Another  had  found  a  cow  lodged  in  the  fork  of  a 
large  half-broken  tree.  But,  as  I  am  disposed  to 
relata  only  what  I  have  myself  seen,  I  will  not 
load  you  into  the  region  of  romance,  but  shall  con- 
tent myaelf  by  aaying  that  much  damage  was  done 
by  this  awfu)  visitation.  The  valley  is  yet  a  deso- 
late place,  overgrown  with  brian  and  bushes,  thick 
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ly  entangled  amidst  the  tope  and  tmnke  of  the 
&llen  trees,  and  is  the  resort  of  rayenous  animals, 
to  which  they  betake  themselves  when  pursued  by 
man,  or  after  they  have  conunitted  their  depreda- 
tions on  the  fanns  of  the  surrounding  district  I 
have  crossed  the  path  of  the  storm,  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  spot  where  I  witnessed 
its  fury,  and,  again,  four  hundred  miles  &rther  ofi^  in 
the  state  of  Ohio.  Lastly,  I  observed  traces  of  its 
ravages  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  connected 
with  the  Great  Pine  Forest  of  Pennsylvania,  three 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  place  last  mentioned. 
In  all  these  difierent  parts,  it  appeared  to  me  not 
to  have  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 


DESCENT  OF  THE  OHIO  IN  1809. 

FROM  TBS  SAKS. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October.  The  autum- 
nal tints  already  decorated  the  shores  of  that  queen 
of  rivers,  the  Ohio.  Every  tree  was  hung  with 
long  and  flowing  festoons  of  different  species  of 
vines,  many  loaded  with  clustered  fruits  of  varied 
brilliancy,  their  rich  bronzed  carmine  mingling 
beautifully  with  the  yellow  foliage,  which  now 
predominated  over  the  yet  green  leaves,  reflecting 
more  lively  tints  from  the  dear  stream  tiian  ever 
landscape  painter  portrayed  or  poet  imagined. 

The  days  were  yet  warm.  The  sun  had  as- 
sumed the  rich  and  glowing  hue,  which  at  that 
season  produces  the  singular  phenomenon  called 
there  the  « Indian  Summer."  The  moon  had 
rather  passed  the  meridian  of  her  grandeur.  We 
glided  down  the  river,  meeting  no  other  ripple  of 
the  water  than  that  formed  by  the  propulsion  of 
our  boat  Leisurely  we  moved  along,  gazing  all 
day  on  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  wild  scenery 
around  us. 

Now  and  then,  a  large  catpfish  rose  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  pursuit  of  a  shoal  of  fry,  which 
starting  simultaneously  from  the  liquid  element, 
like  so  many  silvery  arrows,  produced  a  shower  of 
light,  while  the  pursuer  with  open  jaws  seized  the 
stragglers,  and,  with  a  splash  of  his  tail,  disap- 
peared from  our  view.  Other  fishes  we  heard  ut- 
tering beneath  our  bark  a  rumbling  noise,  the 
strange  sounds  of  which  we  discovered  to  proceed 
from  the  white  perch,  for  on  casting  our  net  fix>m 
the  bow  we  caught  several  of  that  species,  when 
the  noise  ceased  for  a  time. 

Nature,  in  her  varied  arrangements,  seems  to 
have  fielt  a  partiality  toward  this  portion  of  our 
country.  As  the  traveller  ascends  or  descends  tbe 
Ohio,  he  cannot  help  remarking  that  alternately, 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  river,  the  margin, 
on  one  side,  is  bounded  by  lofty  hills  and  a  rolling 
surface,  while  on  the  other,  extensive  plains  of  the 
richest  alluvial  land  aro  seen  as  &r  as  the  eye  can 
command  the  view.  Islands  of  varied  size  and 
form  rise  here  and  there  from  the  bosom  of  the 
water,  and  the  winding  course  of  the  stream  fre- 
quently brings  you  to  places,  where  the  idea  of 
being  on  a  river  of  great  length  cbangee  to  that  of 
floating  on  a  lake  of  moderate  extent    Some  of 


these  iriands  are  of  considersble  size  and  value ; 
while  others,  small  and  insignificant,  seem  as  if 
intended  for  contrast,  and  as  serving  to  enhance 
the  general  interest  of  the  scenery.  These  little 
islands  are  frequently  overflowed  during  great 
freshets  or  floods,  and  receive  at  their  heads  prodi- 
gious heaps  of  drifted  timber.  We  foresaw  with 
great  concern  the  alteration  that  cultivation  would 
soon  produce  along  those  deligfatfril  banks. 

As  night  came,  sinking  in  darkness  the  broader 
portions  of  the  river,  our  minds  became  aftccted 
by  strong  emotions,  and  wandered  &r  beyond  the 
present  moments.  The  tinkling  of  bells  told  us 
that  the  cattle  which  bore  them  were  gently  rov- 
ing from  valley  to  valley  in  search  of  food,  or  re- 
turning to  their  distant  homes.  The  hooting  of 
the  (rreat  Owl,  or  the  muffled  noise  of  its  vrings 
as  it  sailed  smoothly  over  the  stream,  were  matters 
of  interest  to  us ;  so  was  the  sound  of  the  boat- 
man's horn,  as  it  came  winding  more  and  more 
softly  from  afar.  When  daylight  returned,  many 
songsters  burst  forth  with  echoing  notes,  more  and 
more  mellow  to  the  listening  ear.  Here  and  there 
the  lonely  cabin  of  a  squatter  struck  the  eye,  giv- 
ing note  of  commencing  civilization.  The  cross- 
ing of  the  stream  by  a  deer  foretold  how  soon  the 
hills  would  be  covered  with  snow. 

Many  sluggish  flft-boats  we  overtook  and  passed : 
some  laden  with  poroduoe  from  the  dififerent  head- 
waters of  the  small  rivers  that  pour  their  tributary 
streams  into  the  Ohio ;  others,  of  less  dimensions, 
crowded  with  emigrants  from  distant  parts,  in  eeairh 
of  a  new  home.  Purer  pleasures  I  never  felt ;  nor 
have  you,  reader,  I  ween,  unless  indeed  you  have 
felt  the  like,  and  in  such  company 

When  I  think  of  the  times,  and  call  back  to  my 
mind  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  those  almost  un- 
inhabited shores ;  when  I  picture  to  myself  the 
dense  and  lofty  summits  of  the  forest,  that  every- 
where spread  along  the  hills,  and  overhung  the 
margins  of  the  stream,  uiunolested  by  the  axe  of  the 
settler ;  when  I  know  how  dearly  purchased  the 
safe  navigation  of  that  river  has  been  by  the  blood 
of  many  worthy  Virginians ;  when  I  see  that  no 
longer  any  Aborigines  are  to  be  found  there,  and* 
that  the  vast  herds  of  elks,  deer,  and  buffaloes  which 
once  pastured  on  these  hillsand  in  these  valleys,  mak- 
ing for  themselves  great  roads  to  the  several  salt- 
springs,  have  ceased  to  exist ;  when  I  reflect  that  all 
this  grand  portion  of  our  Union,  instead  of  being  in 
a  state  of  nature,  is  now  more  or  less  covered  with 
villages,  fioms,  and  towns,  where  the  din  of  ham- 
mers and  machinery  is  constantly  heard ;  that  the 
woods  are  fiist  disappearing  under  the  axe  by  day, 
and  the  fire  by  night ;  that  hundreds  of  steam- 
boats are  gliding  to  and  fro,  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  majestic  river,  forcing  commerce  to  take  root 
and  to  prosper  at  every  spot ;  when  I  see  the  sur- 
plus population  of  Europe  coming  to  assist  in  the 
destruction  of  the  forest,  and  transplanting  civili- 
zation into  its  darkest  recesses ; — ^when  I  remember 
that  these  extraordinary  changes  have  all  taken 
place  in  the  short  period  of  twenty  years,  I  pause, 
wonder,  and,  although  I  know  all  to  be  foct,  can 
scarcely  believe  its  reality. 
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Whether  these  changes  are  for  the  better  or  for 
the  wone,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say;  but  in 
whatever  way  my  conclusions  may  incline,  I  feel 
with  ngret  that  there  are  on  record  no  satiaftctoiy 
accounts  of  the  state  of  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  from  the  time  when  our  people  finft  settled  in 
it  This  has  not  been  because  no  one  in  America 
is  able  to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.  Our 
lavives  and  oar  Coorxas  have  proved  themselves 
fully  competent  for  the  task.  It  has  more  proba- 
bly been  because  the  changes  have  succeeded  each 
other  with  such  rapidity,  as  almost  to  rival  the 
morements  of  their  pen.  However,  it  is  not  too 
Iste  yet;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  either  or  both 
of  them  will  ere  long  furnish  the  generations  to 
come  with  thoee  delightful  descriptions  which  they 
are  ao  well  qualified  to  give,  of  the  original  state 
of  a  country  that  has  been  so  rapidly  forced  to 
change  her  form  and  attire  under  ^e  influence  of 
increasing  popuktion.  Yes ;  I  hope  to  read,  ere 
I  close  my  earthly  career,  accounts  from  those  de- 
lightful writers  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
our  western  country.  They  will  speak  of  the 
CLiaKs,  the  CaooHAits,  the  Boons,  and  many 
other  men  of  great  and  daring  enterprise.  They 
will  analyze,  as  it  were,  into  each  component  pert, 
(he  country  as  it  once  existed,  and  will  render  the 
picture,  as  it  ought  to  be,  immortal. 


THE  HUMMING  BIRD. 

raOM  THK  SAME.  • 

Whesb  is  the  person,  who,  on  observing  this 
glittering  fragment  of  the  rainbow,  would  not 
pause,  admire,  and  instantly  turn  his  mind  with 
reverence  toward  the  Almighty  Creator,  the  won- 
ders of  whose  hand  we  at  every  step  discover,  and 
of  whose  sublime  conceptions  we  everywhere  ob- 
Knrethe  manifestations  in  his  admirable  system 
of  creation  1 — ^Thore  breathes  not  such  a  person ; 
ao  kindly  have  we  all  been  blessed  with  that  intui- 
tive and  noble  feeling — admiration ! 
-  No  sooner  has  the  returning  sun  again  intro- 
duced the  vernal  season,  and  caused  millions  of 
plaots  to  expand  their  leaves  and  blossoms  to  his 
genial  beams,  than  the  little  Humming  Bird  is  seen 
advancing  on  friiry  wings,  carefully  visiting  every 
opening  flower-cup,  and,  like  a  curious  florist,  re- 
nioving  from  each  the  injurious  insects  that  other- 
wise would  ere  long  cause  their  beauteous  petals 
to  droop  and  decay.  Poised  in  the  air,  it  is  ob- 
aerved  peeping  cautiously,  and  with  sparkling  eye, 
into  their  innermost  recesses,  whilst  the  ethereal 
motions  of  its  pinions,  so  rapid  and  so  light,  ap- 
pear to  ian  and  cool  the  flower,  without  injuring 
its  fragile  texture,  and  produce  a  delightful  mur- 
muring sound,  well  adapted  for  lulling  the  insects 
to  repose. .... 

The  prairies,  the  fields,  the  orchards  and  gardens, 
pay,  the  deepest  shades  of  the  forests,  are  all  visited 
in  their  turn,  and  everywhere  the  little  bird  meets 
with  pieasure  and  with  food.  Its  gorgeous  throat 
i&  beauty  and  brilliancy  baffles  all  competitioik. 
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Now  it  glows  with  a  fiery  hue,  and  again  it  is 
changed  to  the  deepest  velvety  black.  The  upper 
parts  of  its  delicate  body  are  of  resplendent  chang- 
ing green;  and  it  throws  itself  through  the  air 
with  a  swiftness  and  vivacity  hardly  conceivable. 
It  moves  fix>m  one  flower  to  another  like  a  gleam 
of  light,  upwards,  downwards,  to  the  right,  and  to 
the  left.  In  this  manner  it  searches  the  extreme 
northern  portions  of  our  country,  following  with 
great  precaution  the  advances  of  the  season,  and 
retreats  with  equal  care  at  the  approach  of  autumn. 


THE  MOCKING  BIRD. 

raOX  THK  8AHB. 

It  is  where  the  Great  Magnolia  shoots  up  its 
majestic  trunk,  crowned  with  evergreen  leaves, 
and  decorated  vdth  a  thousand  beautiful  flowers, 
that  perfume  the  air  around ;  where  the  forests  and 
fields  are  adorned  with  Moasoms  of  every  hue ; 
where  the  Golden  Orange  ornaments  the  gardens 
and  groves ;  where  Bignonias  of  various  kinds  in- 
terlace their  climbing  stems  around  the  White- 
flowered  Stuartia,  and  mounting  still  higher,  cover 
the  summits  of  the  lofty  trees  around,  accompanied 
with  innumerable  vines,  that  here  and  there  fes- 
toon the  dense  foliage  of  the  magnificent  woods, 
lending  to  the  vernal  breeze  a  slight  portion  of  the 
perfume  of  their  clustered  flowers ;  where  a  genial 
warmth  seldom  forsakes  the  atmosphere;  wliere 
berries  and  fruits  of  all  descriptions  are  met  with 
at  every  stop; — ^in  a  word,  it  is  where  Nature 
seems  to  have  paused,  as  she  passed  over  the 
earth,  and  opening  her  stores  to  have  strewed 
with  unsparing  hand  the  diversified  seeds  from 
which  have  sprung  all  the  beautifril  and  ^lendid 
forms  which  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  describe, 
that  the  Mocking  Bird  should  have  fixed  iu  abode, 
there  only  that  its  wondrous  song  should  be  heard. 

But  where  is  that  favoured  land  1 — It  is  in  that 
great  continent  to  whose  distant  shores  Europe 
has  sent  forth  her  adventurous  sons,  to  wrest  for 
themselves  a  habitation  from  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  the  forest,  and  to  convert  the  neglected  soil  into 
fields  of  exuberant  fertility.  It  is,  reader,  in  Lou- 
isiana that  these  bounties  of  nature  are  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  It  is  there  that  you  should 
Listen  to  the  love-song  of  the  Mocking  Bird,  as  I 
at  tins  moment  do.  See  how  he  flies  round  his 
mate,  with  motions  as  light  as  those  of  the  butter- 
fly !  His  tail  is  vrideiy  expanded,  he  mounts  in 
the  air  to  a  small  distance,  describes  a  circle,  and, 
again  alighting,  approaches  his  beloved  one,  his 
eyes  gleaming  with  delight,  for  she  has  already  pro- 
mised to  be  his  and  lus  only.  His  beautifril  wings 
are  gently  raised,  he  bows  to  his  love,  and  again 
bouncing  upwards,  opens  his  bill,  and  pours  forth 
his  melody,  frill  of  exultation  at  the  conquest 
which  he  has  made. 

They  are  not  the  soft  sounds  of  the  flute  or  the 
hautboy  that  I  hear,  but  the  sweeter  notes  of  Na- 
ture's own  music  The  mellowness  of  the  song, 
the  varied  modulations  and  gradations,  the  extent 
of  its  compass,  the  great  brilliancy  of  execution,  are 
R 
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unrivalled.  There  k  probaUj  no  burd  in  the 
world  that  poMeMes  all  the  rauacal  qualificatioiis 
of  this  king  of  aong,  who  has  derived  all  from  Na- 
ture's 8el€     Yes,  leader,  all ! 

No  sooner  has  he  again  alighted,  and  the  con- 
jugal contract  has  been  sealed,  than,  as  if  his 
breast  was  about  to  be  rent  with  delight,  he  again 
pours  forth  his  notes  with  more  softness  and  rich- 
ness than  before.  He  now  soars  higher,  glandng 
around  with  a  vigilant  eye,  to  assure  himself  that 
none  has  witnessed  his  bliss.  When  these  love 
scenes  are  over,  he  dances  through  the  air,  full  of 
animation  and  delight,  and,  as  if  to  convince  his 
lovely  mate  that  to  enrich  her  hopes  he  has  much 
more  love  in  store,  be  that  moment  begins  anew, 
and  imitates  all  the  notes  which  nature  has  im- 
parted to  the  other  songsters  of  the  grove 

The  musical  powere  of  this  bird  have  often  been 
taken  notice  of  by  European  naturalists,  and  persons 
who  find  pleasure  in  listening  to  thesongof  dii&rent 
binls  whilst  in  confinement  or  at  large.  Some  of 
these  persons  have  described  the  notes  of  the 
Nightingale  as  occasionally  fully  equal  to  those 
of  our  bird.  I  have  frequently  heard  both  species 
in  confinement,  and  in  the  wild  state,  and  without 
prejudice,  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
notes  of  the  European  Philomel  equal  to  those  of 
a  sftubrettt  of  taste,  which,  could  she  study  under 
a  Mozart,  might  perhaps  in  time  become  very  in- 
teresting in  her  way.  But  to  compare  her  essays 
to  tlie  finished  talent  of  the  Mocking  Btid,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  absurd. 


THE  WOOD  THRUSH. 

FBOM  TlIS  SAME. 

This  bird  is  my  greatest  fiivourite  of  the  feathered 
tribes  of  our  woods.  To  it  I  owe  much.  How 
often  has  it  revived  my  drooping  spirits,  when  I 
have  listened  to  its  wild  notes  in  the  forest,  after 
paming  a  restless  night  in  my  slender  shed,  so 
feebly  secured  sgainst  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
as  to  show  me  the  futility  of  my  best  efforts  to  re- 
kindle my  little  fire,  whose  uncertain  and  vacillat- 
ing light  had  gradually  died  away  under  the  de- 
ktructivs  weight  of  the  dense  torrents  of  rain  that 
seemed  to  involve  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  one 
msss  of  fearfrd  murkiness,  save  when  the  red 
streaks  af  the  flashing  thunderbolt  buret  on  the  dsz- 
zled  eye,  and,  glancing  along  the  huge  trunk  of  the 
stateliest  and  noblest  tree  in  my  immediato  neigh- 
bourhood, were  instantly  followed  by  an  uproar  of 
crackling,  crashing,  and  deafening  sounds,  rolling 
their  volumes  in  tumultuous  eddies  far  and  near, 
as  if  to  silence  the  very  breathings  of  the  un- 
formed thought !  How  often,  after  such  a  night, 
when  far  from  my  dear  home,  and  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  those  nearest  to  my  heart,  wearied, 
hungry,  drenched,  and  so  lonely  and  desolate  as 
almost  to  question  myself  why  I  was  thus  situated, 
when  I  have  seen  the  fruits  of  my  labours  on  the 
eve  of  being  destroyed,  as  the  water,  collected  into 
a  stream,  rushed  through  my  little  camp,  and  forced 
me  to  stand  erect,  shivering  in  a  cold  fit  like  that 
of  a  severe  ague,  when  I  have  been  obliged  to  wait 


with  the  patience  of  a  martyr  for  the  return  of 
day,  silently  counting  over  the  yeare  of  my  youtl^ 
doubting  perhaps  if  ever  again  I  should  return  to 
my  home,  and  embrace  my  fiunily ! — how  often, 
as  the  first  glimpses  of  morning  gleamed  doubW 
AiUy  amongst  the  dusky  massec  of  the  forest-trees^ 
has  there  come  upon  my  ear,  thrilling  along  the 
sensitive  cords  which  connect  that  organ  with  the 
heart,  the  deUghtful  music  of  this  harbinger  of  day  I 
— and  how  fervently,  on  such  occasions,  have  I 
blessed  the  Being  who  formed  the  Wood  Thrush,  and 
placed  it  in  those  solitary  forests,  as  if  to  console  me 
amidst  my  privations,  to  cheer  my  depressed  mind, 
and  to  make  me  feel,  as  I  did,  that  man  never  should 
despair,  whatever  may  be  his  situation,  as  he  can  ne- 
ver be  certain  that  aid  and  deliverance  are  not  at  hand. 
The  Wood  Thrush  sekiom  commits  a  mistake 
after  such  a  storm  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe ; 
for  no  sooner  are  its  sweet  notes  heard  than  the 
heavens  gradually  clear,  the  bright  refracted  light 
rises  in  gladdening  rays  from  beneath  the  distant 
horizon,  the  effulgent  beams  increase  in  thdr  in- 
tensity, and  the  great  orb  of  day  at  length  bursts 
on  the  sight  The  gray  vapour  that  fk>ats  along 
the  ground  is  quickly  dissipated,  the  world  smiles 
at  the  happy  change,  and  the  woods  are  soon  heani 
to  echo  the  joyous  thanks  of  their  many  songstera 
At  that  moment  all  fears  vanish,  giving  place  te 
an  inspiriting  hope.  The  hunter  prepares  to  leave 
his  camp.  He  listens  to  the  Wood  1'hrush,  while 
he  thinks  of  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue, 
and  as  the  bird  approaclies  to  peep  at  him,  and 
leari^  somewhat  his  intentions,  he  raises  his  mind 
toward  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events.  Seldom, 
indeed,  have  I  heard  the  song  of  this  Thrush, 
without  feeling  all  tliat  tranquillity  of  mind,  to 
which  the  secluded  situation  in  which  it  delights 
is  so  favourable.  The  thickest  and  darkest  woods 
always  appear  to  please  it  best  The  bordera  of 
murmuring  streamlets,  overehadowed  by  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  lofty  trees  growing  on  the  gentle  de- 
clivities, amidst  which  the  sunbeams  seldom  pene- 
trate, are  ito  favourite  resorts.  There  it  is,  that 
the  musical  powen  of  this  hermit  of  the  woods 
must  be  heard,  to  be  fully  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 


FLIGHT  OF  THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL. 

PROM  THB  SAMS. 

It  is  during  the  placid  serenity  of  a  beautiful 
summer  nigdit,  whe»  the  current  of  the  waters 
moves  silently  along,  reflecting  from  ito  8OK>0th 
surface  the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon,  and  when 
all  else  of  anunated  nature  seems  sunk  in  repose, 
that  the  Great  Homed  Owl,  one  of  the  Nimrods  of 
the  feathered  tribes  of  our  forests,  may  be  seen  sail- 
ing along  silently  yet  rapidly,  intent  on  the  destruo 
tion  of  the  objects  destined  to  form  his  food.  The 
lone  steenman  of  the  descending  boat  observes  the 
nocturnal  hunter,  gliding  on  extended  piuiona  across 
the  river,  saihng  over  one  hill  and  then  another,  or 
suddenly  sweeping  downwards,  and  again  rising  in 
the  air  like  a  moving  shadow,  now  distinctly  seen, 
and  again  mingling  with  the  sombre  shades  of  the 
surrounding  woods,  foding  into  obscurity. 
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NIAGARA. 


Arm  wsndering  on  aone  of  our  gnat  lakes 
for  many  months,  I  bent  mj  course  toward  the 
celebrated  falls  of  Niagara,  being  desiroas  of  taking 
a  sketch  of  them.  This  was  not  my  first  visit  to 
them,  and  I  hoped  it  wonld  not  be  the  last .... 

Returning  as  I  then  was  from  «  tedious  journey, 
and  possessing  Utde  more  than  some  drawings  of 
lare  birtb  and  plants,!  reached  the  tavern  at  Niagara 
FaiU  in  such  plight  as  might  have  deterred  many 
an  Individual  from  obtruding  himself  upcm  a  circle 
of  well-clad  and  perhaps  well-bred  society.  Months 
had  passed  sinoe  the  last  of  my  linen  had  been 
taken  from  my  body,  and  used  to  clean  that  useful 
companion,  my  fpm.  I  was  in  ftct  covered  just 
like  one  of  the  poorer  class  of  Indians,  and  was 
rendered  even  more  disagreeable  to  the  eye  of 
dvitized  man,  by  not  having,  like  them,  plucked 
my  beard,  or  trimmed  my  hair  in  any  way.  Had 
UoGAmTB  been  living,  and  there  when  I  arrived, 
he  could  not  have  found  a  fitter  subject  for  a  Ro- 
Bivsoa  Cnvsos.  My  beard  covered  my  neck 
in  iront,  my  hair  fell  much  lower  at  my  back,  the 
leather  dress  which  I  wore  had  for  months  stood 
in  need  of  repair,  a  large  knife  hung  at  my  side, 
a  rusty  tin*box  containing  my  drawings  and  co- 
loun,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  worn  out  blanket  that 
had  served  me  for  a  bed,  was  buckled  to  my  shoul- 
ders. To  every  one  I  must  have  seemed  immersed 
in  the  depths  of  poverty,  perhaps  of  despair.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  I  caied  little  about  my  appearance 
during  those  happy  rambles,  I  pushed  into  the  sit* 
tbg-Toom,  unstrapped  my  little  burden,  and  asked 
how  soon  break&st  would  be  ready. 

In  America  no  person  is  ever  refused  entrance 
to  the  inns,  at  least  (u  from  cities.  We  know  too 
well  how  many  poor  creatures  are  forced  to  make 
their  way  from  other  countries  in  search  of  em- 
plojment,  or  to  seek  uncultivated  Und,  and  we  are 
ever  ready  to  let  them  have  what  they  may  call 
for.  No  one  knew  who  I  was,  and  the  landlord 
lodcing  at  me  with  an  eye  of  close  scrutiny,  an- 
swered that  break&st  would  be  on  the  table  as  soon 
as  the  company  should  come  down  from  their  rooms. 
I  approached  this  important  personage,  told  him  of 
my  avocations,  and  convinced  him  that  he  might 
feel  safe  as  to  remuneration.  From  this  moment 
I  was,  with  him  at  least,  on  equal  footing  with 
every  other  person  in  his  house.  He  talked  a  good 
deal  of  the  many  artiste  who  had  visited  the  Falls 
that  season,  from  difierent  parte,  and  oflered  to  assist 
me,  by  giving  such  accommodations  as  I  might  re- 
quire to  finish  the  drawings  I  had  in  contemplation. 
He  left  me,  and  as  I  looked  about  the  room,  I  saw 
seveml  views  of  tho  Falls,  by  which  I  was  so  dis- 
gosted,  that  I  suddenly  came  to  my  bettor  senses. 
**  What  f  thought  I,  «  have  I  come  here  to  mimic 
nature  in  her  grandest  enterprise,  and  add  my  cari- 
cature of  one  of  the  wonders  of  Uie  world  to  those 
which  I  here  see  1  No.^ — I  give  up  the  vain  at- 
tempt. I  will  look  on  these  mighty  cataracto  and 
imprint  them  where  they  alone  can  be  represented, 
I  my  mind !" 


THE  DEER  HUNT. 

nMm  TBS  SAML 

Wx  wifl  sBppeae  that  we  are  now  about  to  fol- 
kuw  the  ITM  Awifcr,  as  the  Still  Hunter  is  also 
called,  through  the  interior  of  the  tangled  woods, 
across  morasses,  ravines,  and  such  places,  where 
the  game  may  porove  more  or  less  plentiful,  even 
should  none  be  found  there  in  the  first  instance. 
We  will  allow  our  hunter  all  the  agility,  pa- 
tience, and  care,  which  his  occupation  requires, 
and  will  march  in  his  rear,  as  if  we  were  spies, 
watching  all  his  motions.  His  dress,  you  ob- 
serve, consiste  of  a  leather  hunting  shirt,  and  a 
pair  of  trowsers  of  the  same  material.  His  feet 
are  well  mooeasined ;  he  wears  a  belt  round  his 
waist;  his  heavy  rifle  is  resting  on  his  brawny 
shoulder;  on  one  side  hangs  his  ball-pouch,  sur- 
mounted by  the  horn  of  an  andent  buffalo,  once 
the  terror  of  the  herd,  but  now  containing  a  pound 
of  the  best  gunpowder ;  his  knife  is  scabbarded  in 
the  same  strap,  and  behind  is  a  tomahawk,  the 
handle  of  which  has  been  thrust  through  his  girdle. 
He  walks  with  so  rapid  a  step,  that  probably  few 
men  could  follow  him,  unless  for  a  short  distance, 
in  their  anxiety  to  witness  his  ruthless  deeds.  He 
stops,  looks  at  the  flint  of  his  gun,  ita  priming,  and 
the  leather  cover  of  the  lock,  then  gkuices  his  eye 
towards  the  sky,  to  judge  of  the  course  most  likely 
to  lead  him  to  the  game. 

The  heavens  are  clear,  the  red  glare  of  the 
morning  sun  gleams  throtagh  the  lower  branches 
of  the  lofty  trees,  the  dew  hangs  in  pearly  drops 
at  the  top  of  every  leaf.  Already  has  the  emerald 
hue  of  the  foHage  been  converted  into  the  more 
glowing  tinto  of  our  autumnal  months.  A  slight 
finost  appears  on  the  fence-rails  of  bis  little  corn- 
field. As  he  proceeds,  be  looks  to  the  dead  foliage 
under  his  feet,  in  search  of  the  well-known  traces 
of  a  buck's  hoof.  Now  he  bends  toward  the 
ground,  on  which  something  has  attracted  his  at- 
tention. See !  he  alten  his  course,  increases  his 
speed,  and  will  soon  reach  the  opposite  hill.  Now, 
he  moves  with  caution,  stops  at  almost  every  tree, 
and  peeps  forward,  as  if  already  within  Bbooting 
distance  of  the  game.  He  advances  again,  but 
how  very  slowly !  He  has  reached  the  declivity, 
upon  which  the  sun  riiines  in  all  ite  glowing  splen- 
dour;  but  mark  him  f  he  takes  the  gun  from  his 
shoulder,  has  already  thrown  aride  the  leathern 
cover  of  the  lock,  and  is  wiping  the  edge-^f  his 
fludt  with  his  tongue.  Now  he  stands  like  a  monu- 
mental figure,  perhaps  measuring  the  distance  that 
lies  between  him  and  the  game,  which  he  has  in 
view.  His  rifle  is  slowly  raised,  the  report  fol- 
lows, and  he  runs.  Let  us  run  also.  Shall  I 
speak  to  him,  and  ask  him  the  result  of  this  first 
essay  1     Assuredly,  for  I  know  him  welL 

«<  Pray,  friend,  what  have  you  killed  1"  (for  to 
say,  *<  what  have  you  shot  atl"  aa$^  imfAy  the 
possibility  of  his  having  missed,  and  so  might  hurt 
his  feelings.)  « Nothing  but  a  buck."  «And 
where  is  it  1"  «  Oh,  it  has  taken  a  jump  or  so, 
but  I  settled  it,  and  will  soon  bo  with  it.  My 
ball  struck,  and  must  have  gone  through  his  heart." 
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THE  LAUREL. 

FBOM  THB  BAMK, 

What  •  bMiitiful  object,  in  the  delightful  eca- 
0on  of  spring,  is  oar  GrMt  Laniel,  covered  with  ita 
tufts  of  richly,  yet  delicately,  coloured  flowers !  In 
imagination  I  am  at  this  moment  rambling  along  the 
banks  of  some  murmuring  streamlet,  OTerahadowed 
by  the  thick  foliage  of  this  gorgeous  ornament  of 
our  mountainous  districts.  Methinks  I  see  the 
timid  trout  eyeing  my  movements  from  beneath 
his  rocky  covert,  while  the  warblers  and  other  syl- 
van choristers,  equally  fond  of  their  wild  retreats, 
are  skipping  in  all  the  freedom  of  nature  around 
me.  Delightful  moments  have  been  to  me  those 
when,  seated  in  such  a  place,  with  senses  all  in- 
tent, I  gazed  on  the  rosy  tints  of  the  flowers  that 
seemed  to  acquire  additional  colouring  from  the 
golden  rays  of  the  sun,  as  he  rode  proudly  over 
the  towering  mountains,  drawing  aside  as  it  were 
the  sable  curtain  that  till  now  hung  over  the  land- 
scape, and  drying  up,  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
parent  toward  his  cherished  oflbpring,  the  dewy 
tears  that  glittered  on  each  drooping  plant 


GUILLEMOTS  IN  A  STORM. 

7BOM  TBI  SAKS. 

Stat  on  the  deck  of  the  Rii^ey  by  my  side  this 
clear  snd  cold  morning.  See  how  swiftly  scuds 
our  gallant  bark,  ae  she  cuts  her  waj  through  the 
foaming  billows,  now  inclining  to  the  right  and 
again  to  the  left.  Far  in  the  east,  dark  banks  of 
low  clouds  indicate  foul  weather  to  the  wary  ma- 
riner, who  watches  the  approach  of  a  northern 
storm  with  anxiety.  Suddenly  the  wind  changes ; 
but  for  this  he  has  prepared ;  the  topsails  are 
snagged  to  their  yards,  and  the  rest  are  securely 
reefod.  A  thick  fog  obscures  all  around  us.  The 
waters,  suddenly  checked  in  their  former  course, 
furiously  war  against  those  which  now  strike 
them  in  front  The  uproar  increases,  the  bark  is 
tossed  on  every  ride ;  now  a  sweeping  wave  rushes 
against  the  bows,  the  vessel  quivers*  while  down 
along  her  deck  violently  pour  the  waters,  rolling 
from  side  to  side,  seeking  for  a  place  by  which 
they  may  escape.  At  this  moment  all  about  you 
are  in  dismay  save  the  Guillemots.  The  sea  is 
covered  with  these  intrepid  navigators  of  the  deep. 
Over  each  tumultuous  billow  they  swim  unoon- 
oemed  on  the  very  spray  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel, 
and  plunging  as  if  with  pleasure,  up  they  come 
next  nwment  at  the  mdder.  Others  fly  around  in 
large  circles,  while  thousands  contend  with  the 
breeze,  moving  directly  gainst  it  in  long  lines,  to- 
ward regions  unknown  to  aU,  save  themselvea  and 
some  other  i^iecies  of  sea  birds. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  NATURALIST. 


Thz  adventures  and  vidsutudes  which  have  fiJ- 
len  to  my  lot,  instead  of  tending  to  diminish  the 
fervid  enthusiasm  of  my  nature,  have  imparted  a 
toughness  to  my  bodily  constitution,  naturally 
strong,  and  to  my  mind,  natorally  buoyant,  an 
elasticity  such  as  to  assure  me  that  though  some- 
what ok),  and  oonriderably  denuded  in  the  frontal 
region,  I  could  yet  perform  on  foot  a  journey  of 
any  length,  were  I  sure  that  I  should  thereby  add 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ever  interesting 
creatures  which  have  for  so  long  a  time  occupied 
my  thoughts  by  day,  and  filled  my  dreams  with 
pleasant  images.  Nay,  reader,  had  I  a  new  lease 
of  life  presented  to  me,  I  should  chooee  for  it  the 
very  occupations  in  which  I  have  been  engaged. 

And,  reader,  the  life  which  I  have  led  has  been 
in  some  respects  a  angular  one.  Think  of  a  per- 
son, intent  on  such  pursuits  as  mine  have  been, 
aroused  at  early  dawn  from  his  rude  couch  on  the 
alder-fringed  brook  of  some  northern  valley,  or  in 
the  midst  of  some  yet  unexplored  forest  of  the 
west,  or  perhaps  on  the  soft  and  warm  aands  of  the 
Florida  shores,  and  listening  to  the  pleasing  melo- 
dies of  songsters  innumerable  saluting  the  magni- 
ficent orb,  from  whoae  radiant  influence  the  crea- 
tures of  many  worlds  receive  life  and  light  Re- 
freshed and  reinvigorated  by  healthful  rest,  he  starts 
upon  his  feet,  gathers  up  his  store  of  curiosities, 
buckles  on  his  knapsack,  shoulders  his  truf^y  fire- 
lock, says  a  kind  word  to  his  faithful  dog,  and 
re-commences  his  pursuit  of  zoological  knowledge. 
Now  the  morning  is  spent,  and  a  squirrel  or  a  trout 
aftbrd  him  a  repast  Should  the  day  be  worm,  he 
reposes  for  a  time  under  the  shade  of  some  tree.  The 
woodland  choristers  again  burst  forth  into  song,  and 
he  starts  anew  to  wander  wherever  his  fancy  may  di- 
rect him,  or  the  objects  of  bis  search  may  lead  him  in 
pursuit  When  evening  approaches,  and  the  binls 
are  seen  betaking  themselves  to  the  retreats,  he 
looks  for  some  place  of  safety,  erects  his  shed  of 
Cpreen  boughs,  kindlea  his  fire,  prepares  his  meal, 
and  as  the  widgeon  or  blue-winged  teal,  or  per- 
haps the  breast  of  a  turkey  or  a  steak  of  venison, 
sends  its  delicious  perfiimes  abroad,  he  enters  into 
his  parchment-bound  journal  the  remarkable  inci- 
dents and  facts  that  have  occurred  in  the  coarse  of 
the  day.  Darkness  has  now  drawn  her  sable  cur- 
tain over  the  scene;  his  repast  is  finished,  and 
kneeling  on  the  earth,  he  raises  his  soul  to 
Heaven,  grateful  for  the  protection  that  has  been 
granted  to  him,  and  the  aense  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence in  this  solitary  place.  Then  vririiing  a  cor- 
dial good  night  to  dl  the  dear  friends  at  home,  die 
American  woodsman  wraps  himself  up  in  his 
blanket,  and  closing  his  eyes  soon  falls  into  that 
comfortable  sleep  which  never  fails  him  on  such 
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Mr.  Wxl8H  is  of  Irish  Catholic  descent, 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1783,  in  Balti- 
more, where  his  &ther  was  a  merchant.  He 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  after  passing 
seyeral  years  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  improvement 
of  his  mind,  at  twenty-six  years  of  age  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  selected  Phila- 
delphia as  his  place  of  residence,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  married.  The  infirmity  of 
partial  deafness,  or  it  may  be  a  predominant 
love  of  letters,  soon  induced  the  abandonment 
of  the  profession  of  law  for  that  of  literature. 
His  £rst  essays  were  in  The  Port  Folio,  a 
monthly  miscellany  which  has  been  before 
I  mentioned  in  these  pages,  and  which  was  then 
I  in  the  zenith  of  its  reputation.  In  December, 
1809,  he  published  his  first  book,  under  the 
title  of  A  Letter  on  the  Genius  and  Disposi- 
tions of  the  French  Government,  including  a 
View  of  the  Taxation  of  the  French  Empire. 
It  is  stated  in  the  advertisement  that  it  **  was 
written  amid  a  variety  of  pursuits  in  the  course 
of  two  months,*'  and  hastily  published,  from 
an  impression  that  it  was  called  for,  if  at  all, 
at  the  moment.  It  secured  for  him  at  once  a 
wide  popularity.  Perhaps  nothing  from  the 
American  press  had  ever  produced  a  greater 
sensation.  It  furnished  a  subject  for  the  lead- 
ing article  in  the  next  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review :  '^  Here  is  a  stout  republican,'' 
exclaims  the  critic,  **  who  praises  England  and 
declaims  against  France,  with  more  zeal  and 
intelligence  than  any  of  our  own  politicians ; 
who  writes  better  and  shows  more  learning 
than  most  of  our  men  of  letters ;  displays  the 
characteristic  keenness  of  hb  countrymen, 
without  any  of  their  coarseness,  and  has  all 
their  patriotic  prejudices,  without  their  illibe- 
rality."  Mr.  Walsh  had  made  good  use  of 
his  time  while  in  France,  and  the  fulness  of 
his  information  respecting  that  country,  and 
contemporaneous  events  generally,  the  bold- 
ness and  apparent  sagacity  of  his  views,  and 
the  a£3uence  of  his  clear  and  forcible  style,  na- 
turally won  for  him  the  most  fiivourable  con- 
sideration; but  perhaps  Mr.  Jeflfrey  might  not 


have  discovered  so  much  literary  merit  in  his 
Letter,  if  it  had  been  informed  with  a  more 
gallican  spirit  Mr.  Walsh's  hatred  of  France 
indeed  was  so  strong  as  even  with  the  British 
reviewer  to  cause  an  instinctive  distrust  of  his 
accuracy,  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  ope- 
ration of  his  prejudice  was  in  a  great  measure 
corrected  by  an  uprightness  of  principle  and 
a  habit  of  careful  reasoning. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1811,  Mr.  Walsh 
published  the  initial  number  of  The  American 
Review  of  History  and  Politics.  This  was 
the  first  American  quarterly,  and  was  too  far 
in  advance  of  the  popular  taste  to  be  success- 
ful. Mr.  Walsh  himself  wrote  nearly  all  the 
contents  of  the  firet  and  second  numbers, 
among  which  were  two  able  articles  on  the 
life  and  genius  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
several  on  his  more  favourite  subject  of  France 
and  her  foreign  relations.  Altogether  the  Re- 
view was  eminently  creditable  to  him,  and  its 
discontinuance  at  tlie  close  of  the  second  year 
of  its  publication  was  with  good  reason  la- 
mented by  the  friends  of  literature  throughout 
the  country. 

In  1813  he  published  his  Correspondence 
with  General  Harper  respecting  Russia,  and 
his  Essay  on  the  Future  State  of  Europe : 
works  in  style  and  spirit  agreeing  very  close- 
ly with  his  Letter  on  the  French  Government 
It  was  about  this  period,  I  believe,  that  he 
wrote  the  biographical  and  critical  notices  of 
the  British  Poets,  contained  in  the  part  print- 
ed under  his  supervision,  of  the  fifty-volume 
edition  of  their  works,  commenced  by  Mr. 
Sanford. 

In  1817  he  undertook  the  management  of 
the  American  Register,  a  periodical  devoted 
to  politics,  history,  statistics,  etc.,  upon  which 
his  laboura  were  arduous  and  of  much  tem- 
porary importance.  Indeed  the  work  is  still 
interesting  and  valuable,  and  it  proves  that  the 
editor  must  have  possessed  gpneat  industry  as 
well  as  various  intellectual  resources. 

In  1819  appeared  Mr.  Walsh's  Appeal  from 
the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain  respecting 
the  United  States  of  America,  containing  an 
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Historical  Outline  of  their  Merits  and  Wrongs 
as  Colonies,  and  Strictures  upon  the  Calum- 
nies of  the  British  Writers.  It  is  an  octavo 
▼olume  of  more  than  tre  hundred  pages,  and 
was  the  offspring  of  a  more  extended  and  sys- 
tematic design,  "  a  survey  of  the  institutions 
and  resources  of  the  American  republic,  and 
of  the  real  character  of  the  American  people  ;*' 
and  was  published  as  an  introduction  to  a 
work  of  this  nature.  The  appearance  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  an  article  on  the  United 
States,  in  the  form  of  a  review  of  Inchiquin's 
Letters,  distinguished  alike  for  malignity,  ig- 
norance, and  coarse  buffoonery,  had  somewhat 
exasperated  tiie  feelings  of  many  here  who 
had  observed  the  almost  uniform  injustice  of 
English  writers  and  orators  toward  our  coun- 
try. They  cared  very  little  for  the  attacks 
themselves,  which  evidently  for  the  most  part 
were  by  vulgar  hirelings,  but  it  was  thought 
with  good  reason  that  there  must  be  a  pervad- 
ing and  deeply  rooted  prejudice  against  us  in 
a  community  which  could  make  such  things 
profitable  to  their  authors.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Dwight,  Mr.  James  K.  Paulding,  and  one  or 
two  others,  had  replied  to  the  Quarterly  in 
volumes  marked  by  trenchant  wit  as  well  as 
by  research  and  solid  argument.  Mr.  Walsh's 
Appeal  was  a  more  extended  and  comprehen- 
sive work  of  the  same  sort,  and  yma  in  the 
main  judiciously  and  forcibly  executed.  But 
his  subjection  to  unworthy  prejudices  prevent- 
ed him  from  making,  in  an  elaborate  vindica- 
tion of  our  intellectual  character  which  it  con- 
tained, even  the  slightest  allusion  to  Jonathan 
Edwards.  One  might  as  well  not  mention 
Homer  in  a  history  of  Greek  poetry. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  William  Fry 
established  in  Philadelphia  the  National  Ga- 
zette, a  small  evening  newspaper,  the  editorial 
control  of  which  was  confided  to  Mr.  Walsh. 
It  was  at  first  published  but  three  times  a 
week;  but  in  a  short  time  it  was  enlarged 
and  issued  daily.  Under  the  example  of  the 
National  Gazette,  journalism  in  this  country 
assumed  by  degrees  some  new  characteristics. 
Hitherto  the  daily  press  had  been  chiefly  de- 
voted to  politics,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
the  temperance  of  gentlemanly  breeding  with 
the  taste  of  classical  training  were  not  often 
exhibited.  Mr.  Walsh's  system  of  editing 
was  an  innovation.  His  columns  were  devot- 
ed to  literature,  science  and  art,  as  well  as  to 
general  intelligence  and  public  affaire.    His 


reviews  of  books,  though  lacking  the  genial 
sympathy  of  the  best  critics,  exhibited  much 
kn<^ledge,  reflection,  and  good  sense.  The 
same  may  be  aaid  of  his  notices  of  the  stage. 
The  Gazette  rose  rapidly  in  the  popular  esti- 
mation and  soon  had  an  unprecedented  influ- 
ence, and  its  success  led  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  more  attention  to  mattera  of  taste 
in  the  journals. 

Since  the  failure  of  Mr.  Walsh's  quarteriy, 
the  North  American  Review  had  proved  a 
more  successful  experiment  in  Boston,  and 
in  1822,  resigning  the  management  of  the 
American  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature,  he 
revived  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  or 
rather  established  a  new  periodical  under  that 
title.  It  was  published  for  ten  years,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  for  it  numerous  articles, 
some  of  which  were  on  subjects  requiring  very 
careful  and  extensive  investigations,  besides 
attending  assiduously  to  the  National  Gazette, 
writing  the  valuable  papera  in  American  bio- 
graphy in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  and 
performing  other  literary  labours. 

For  fifteen  years  the  prosperity  of  the  Na- 
tional Gazette  was  unabated ;  but  with  changes 
of  times  and  opinions,  and  the  rise  of  rival 
journals  with  new  attractions,  it  began  to  lose 
ground,  and  in  1837  Mr.  Walsh  withdrew  from 
it,  and  quitted  the  country.  Before  his  depart- 
ure, he  printed  two  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
selections  from  his  manuscripts,  newspaper 
articles,  and  other  ephemera,  under  the  title  of 
Didactics,  Social,  Literary  and  Political.  He 
has  since  resided  in  Paris,  where  be  is  the 
consu}  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  for 
several  years  the  French  correspondent  of  the 
National  Intelligencer. 

When  Mr.  Walsh  commenced  his  career,  he 
was  in  taste,  learning  and  general  information 
among  the  firet  of  our  writere  ;  and  though  of 
all  that  he  has  written  there  is  but  little  that 
promises  to  survive  him,  our  literature  has  un- 
doubtedly been  much  benefited  by  his  industri- 
ous and  long  continued  labours.  His  reading, 
in  various  languages,  has  been  extensive,  and 
his  memory  is  remarkably  retentive,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  copiousness  of  his  quotations  and 
allusions,  which  are  generally  applied  with 
much  felicity.  There  is  something  artificial, 
a  pedantic  and  stately  mannerism,  in  his  style, 
in  which  he  once  seemed  to  imitate  Burke,  but 
which  is  now  a  compound  of  the  peculiarities 
of  worse  writere,  both  French  and  English. 
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THE  GARONNE.  THE  WYE.  AND  THE 
HUDSON. 

Wmom  LSTTBXS  ON  nULRCS  AXD  ZarGLAIfD. 


No  impTMBioiifl  can  be  more  lively,  no 
^  tions  more  npid  and  cheerful,  than  those  of  a^ 
yonn^  American,  who.  leaving  hia  eoontry  for  the 
first  time,  arrives  in  the  river  Garonne' on  a  fine 
day  of  the  month  of  June,  after  a  searvoyage  of 
two  months  accompanied  by  one  unbroken  train 
**  of  vapours  and  clouds  and  storms."  Such  was 
exactly  my  case,  and  my  imagination  was  never 
so  powerihlly  affected  as  by  the  scenery  which  I 
then  witnesBed,  and  of  which  nothing  of  the  same 
description  ever  meets  the  eye  of  a  traveller  in  this 
country.  Vineyards  spread  over  lofty  hills,— cha- 
teaux of  white  stone,  built  in  a  style  of  magnifi- 
cence, and  surrounded  by  a  display  of  cultivation 
altogether  unknown  to  us  at  home. — a  multitude 
of  country  mansions  and  of  villages  delightfully 
situated  either  near  the  edge  of  the  water  or  along 
the  declivities  of  the  hills ;  a  numerous  population 
of  peasantry  of  an  appearance  equally  novel,  and 
in  an  attire  singularly  grotesque ;  all  these  present 
themselves  to  the  view  in  continuous  succession 
for  twenty-one  leagues, — the  distance  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  to  the  dty  of  Bordeaux.  This 
perspective,  so  strikingly  contrasted  with  "  the  sul- 
len and  monotonous  ocean,"  appeared  at  the  time 
sufficient  to  indemnify  me  for  all  the  cabin  fatigues 
which  I  had  encountered,  and  gave  me  a  most  de- 
licious foretaste  of  the  satisfactions  which  I  was  to 
derive  from  the  bounties  so  profusely  scattered  over 
this  fine  region  by  the  hand  of  nature.  I  under- 
stood then  for  the  first  time  the  force  of  the  excla- 
mation, !a  belle  France,  which  I  had  so  often  heard 
in  the  mouth  of  her  sons,  and  began  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  that  charm  which  operates 
upon  them  like  the  fesdnadon  of  magic,  after  any 
length  of  absence,  and  at  any  distance  of  space 
from  their  native  soiL 

We  frequently  sailed  within  a  hundred  feet  of 
the  shore,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  converse  with  the 
proprietora  of  the  country-seats  whom  we  occasion- 
ally observed  sitting  under  the  shade  of  their  trees, 
some  of  which  overhung  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  clusters  of  small  islands  which  we  enconn- 
tend,  particularly  near  the  confluenoe  of  the  Dor^ 
dogne  with  the  Garonne,  and  whidi  were  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  heightened  the 
enchantment  of  Ae  scenes — ^Nothing  is  wanting 
to  the  Okronne  but  a  translucent  wave  to  supply 
it  with  an  assemblage  of  features  more  smiling, 
variegated,  and  picturesque  than  those  which  be- 
long, perhaps,  to  any  other  river  in  the  world. 
The  waters  were  tuibid  at  the  time  we  passed  up. 
and  I  was  informed  that  this  was  the  case  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  I  have  contemplated 
since,  but  with  enotioDs  of  pleasure  not  by  any 
means  so  vivid,  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  in  this 
country,  and  those  of  the  Wye  in  England,  both 
so  justly  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  and  beauty 
of  the  views  which  they  afford.  The  character  of 
the  scenery  is  indeed  Urtally  distinct  in  these  riven, 
and,  periiaps,  the  prafotenoe  which  I  give  to  the 


first  arises  from  the  influence  of  a  particular  i 
ciation  of  ideas  and  circumstances.  Who  is  it 
that  has  ever  experienced  the  sufierings  of  a  long 
illness  without  being,  on  his  oonvalescetiice,  dis- 
posed to  repeat  with  Akenside, 

"Fair  it  nature's  aspect 
Wlim  rtira]  songs  and  odours  wak«  the  mom 
To  every  eye ;  but  bow  mueh  more  to  his 
Round  whom  ihe  bed  of  sickness  loiw  diffused 
lis  mel'dicholy  gloom!  how  doubly  mir 
When  first  with  fresh-liorn  visjoar  he  inhales 
The  balmy  breeze,  and  feels  the  blessed  sun 
Warm  at  his  bosora,  from  the  springs  of  life 
Chasing  oppressive  damps  and  languid  pain." 

If  I  could  well  claim  permission  to  digress  so 
soon  from  my  immediate  subject,  it  would  he  to 
talk  of  the  navigation  of  another  stream — the  Wye, 
which  I  have  mentioned  above.  The  English 
have  within  their  own  island  much  of  the  finest 
imagery  of  nature,  embellished  by  the  most  perfect 
labours  of  art,  and  by  all  the  luxury  of  taste.  But 
if  I  were  to  be  called  upon  to  select  any  one  portion 
of  theif  scenery  upon  which  I  could  now  dwell, 
and  upon  which  I  have  dwelt  with  most  delight, 
it  would  be  that  of  the  Wye  from  Ross  to  ChepH 
stow.  For  "  a  picturesque  tourist"  it  is  a  sort  of 
bonne  bouche,  an  exquisite  morceau,  with  which, 
moreover,  the  appetite  could  scarcely  ever  be 
cloyed.  The  Wye  is  our  Hudson  in  miniature, 
but  with  features  of  a  much  softer  character,  and 
with  Gothic  appendages  which  give  to  it  ad  the 
additional  and  powerful  influence  over  the  fancy 
that  belong  to  «  wizard  time  and  antique  story.** 
The  proportions  of  nature  on  the  Hudson,  for  a 
course  of  two  hundred  miles,  are  of  the  most  gigan- 
tic magnificence,  and  the  historical  recollections 
connected  with  this  river  are  to  an  American  of  the 
most  endearing  and  ennobling  kind.  The  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  moreover,  as  you  trace  it  on 
its  banks  so  far  in  the  interior  of  this  continent,  in 
the  flourishing  cities  of  Hudson,  of  Athens,  and  of 
Albany,  swells  the  mind,  and  refreshes  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  by  the  prospect  of  actual  and  future 
improvements  almost  as  stupendous  to  the  imagi- 
nation as  the  rocks  and  mountains  in  their  vici- 
nity are  to  the  eye. 

The  beauties  of  the  English  river  are  comprised 
within  a  space  of  fifty  miles ;  it  winds  itself  like 
the  Hudson  almost  into  labyrinths,  and  in  a  very 
narrow  channel,  presents  rocks  and  hills  of  equal 
ruggedness.  although  of  dimensions  much  less 
colossal.  There  is,  however,  about  the  Wye  an 
indescribable  and  unrivalled  charm;  a  peculiar 
•*  witchery"  arising  from  an  admixture  of  the  soft 
with  the  savage  features  of  the  landscape ;  and  from 
the  Gothic  ruins  which  decorate  its  banks  at  inter- 
vals ;  among  the  rest  those  of  Tintcrn  Abbey,  by 
for  the  most  majestic  and  imposing  of  all  the  de- 
cayed edifices  of  England.  In  the  navigation  of 
this  river  you  can  descend  from  your  boat  to  tho 
banks  whenever  you  please,  and  you  then  rarely 
foil  to  find  the  whole  poetical  assemblage 

"Of  loAy  trees  wiih  sacred  shades 
And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades; 
The  ruins  loo  of  some  majestic  niece 
Boasting  the  power  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greece, 
Whose  statues,  frieaes,  columns,  broken  lie, 
And  though  defaced,  the  wonder  of  the  eye.^> 
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ENGLAND  IN  1808. 
nam.  ▲  Lsrm  on  thx  rmmca  oovkksmkit. 

WHATSTxm  may  be  the  reprefentalioiui  of  those 
who,  with  little  knowledge  of  hets,  and  still  leaa 
soundnefls  or  impartiality  of  judgment,  aflect  to 
deplore  the  condition  of  England,  it  ia  neverthe- 
less true,  that  there  does  not  exist,  and  never  has 
existed  elsewhere,  so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  mo- 
del of  public  and  private  prosperity . — so  magnifi- 
cent, and  at  the  same  time  so  solid  a  fabric  of  social 
happiness  and  national  grandeur.  I  pay  this  just 
tribute  of  admiration  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  it 
is  to  me  in  the  light  of  an  atonement  for  the  errors 
and  prejudices  under  which  I  laboured  on  thii  sub- 
ject, before  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  personal 
experience.  A  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in 
that  country, — during  which  period  I  visited  and 
studied  almost  every  part  of  it, — with  no  other 
view  or  pursuit  than  that  of  obtaining  correct  in- 
formation, and,  I  may  add,  with  previous  studies 
well-fitted  to  promote  my  object,  convinced  me 
that  I  had  been  egpregiously  deceived. 

I  saw  no  instances  of  individual  oppression,  and 
scarcely  any  individual  misery  but  that  which  be- 
longs, under  any  circumstances  of  our  being,  to  the 
infirmity  of  all  human  institutions.  I  witnessed 
no  symptom  of  declining  trade  or  of  general  dis- 
content. On  the  contrary,  I  found  there  every 
indication  of  a  state  engaged  in  a  rapid  career  of 
advancement  I  found  the  art  and  spirit  of  com- 
mercial industry  at  their  acm^ — a  metropolis  opu- 
lent and  liberal  beyond  example :— a  cheerful  pea- 
santry, well  fed  and  commodiously  lodged, — an 
anient  attachment  to  the  constitution  in  all  classes, 
and  a  full  reliance  on  the  national  resources.  I 
found  the  utmost  activity  in  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing labours; — in  the  construction  of  works 
of  embellishment  and  utility ; — ^in  enlarging  and 
beautifying  the  provincial  cities.  I  heard  but  few 
well-founded  complaints  of  the  amount,  and  none 
concerning  the  collection  of  the  taxes.  The  de- 
mands of  the  state  create  no  impediment  to  con- 
sumption or  discouragement  to  industry.  I  could 
discover  no  instance  in  which  they  have  operated 
to  the  serious  distress  or  ruin  of  individuals. . . . 

The  agriculture  of  England  is  confessedly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  eng^aged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  incontestably  preferable  to  that  of 
the  same  class  in  any  other  section  of  Europe. 
An  inexhaustible  source  of  admiration  and  delight 
is  found  in  the  unrivalled  beauty,  as  well  as  rich- 
ness and  fruitfulness  of  their  husbandry ;  the  efiects 
of  which  are  heightened  by  the  magnificent  parks 
and  noble  mansions  of  the  opulent  proprietors :  by 
picturesque  gardens  upon  Uie  largest  scale,  and 
disposed  with  the  most  exquisite  taste:  and  by 
Gothic  remains  no  less  admirable  in  their  structure 
than  venerable  for  their  antiquity.  The  neat  cot- 
tage, the  substantial  farm-house,  the  splendid  villa, 
are  constantly  rising  to  the  sight,  surrounded  by 
the  most  choice  and  poetical  attributes  of  the  land- 
scape. The  painter  is  there  but  a  mere  copyist 
A  picture  of  as  much  neatness,  softness,  and  ele- 


gance is  exposed  to  the  eye,as  can  be  given  to 
the  imagination,  by  the  finest  etching,  or  the  mort 
mellowed  drawing.  The  vision  is  not  more  de- 
lightfully recreated  by  the  rural  scenery,  than  the 
moral  sense  is  gratified,  and  the  understanding 
elevated  by  the  institutions  of  this  great  countiy. 
The  first  and  continued  exclamation  of  an  Ameri-  ' 
can  who  contemplates  them  with  an  unbiaaied 
judgment  is— 

Salve  magna  Parens,  fhigum  satarnia  tellus 

Magna  virum. 
It  appean  something  not  less  than  impious  to 
desire  the  ruin  of  this  people,  when  you  view  the 
height  to  which  they  have  carried  the  comforts, 
the  knowledge,  and  virtue  of  our  species :  the  ex- 
tent and  number  of  their  foundations  of  charity ; 
their  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  which  alone  they  have  conferred  inesti- 
mable benefits  on  mankind;  the  masculine  moral- 
ity, the  lofty  sense  of  independence,  the  sober  and 
rational  piety  which  are  found  in  all  classes;  their 
impartial,  decorous,  and  able  adminlBtration  of  a 
code  of  laws,  than  which  none  more  just  and  per- 
fect has  ever  been  in  operation : — their  seminaries 
of  education  yielding  more  solid  and  profitable  in- 
struction than  any  other  whatever :  their  eminence 
in  literature  and  science — the  urbanity  and  learn- 
ing of  their  privileged  orders, — their  deliberative 
assemblies,  illustrated  by  so  many  profound  states- 
men and  brilliant  orators.  It  is  worse  than  ingra- 
titude in  us  not  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their 
present  struggle,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  from 
them  we  derive  the  principal  merit  of  our  own 
character — the  best  of  our  own  institutions — the 
sources  of  our  highest  enjoyments — and  the  light 
of  freedom  itself,  which,  if  they  should  be  destroyed, 
will  not  long  ihed  iii  radiance  over  thit  country. 


SLANDER. 

VXOM    DIDACTICS. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  true  honour  is  not 
touchy,  but  generally  indifiSsrent  about  slander;  nei- 
ther the  common  sense  nor  common  experience  of 
mankind  warrants  this  theory,  supposing  touchy  to 
mean  sensitive.  The  most  pure  and  delicate,  those 
who  have  laboured  most  earnestly  to  deserve  the  best 
reputation — are  apt  to  be  tremulously  alive  to  every 
kind  of  obloquy  and  injurious  suspicion.  Honour 
may  be  thoroughly  sound  and  incorruptible,  but  not 
robuit  so  as  to  be  unaffected  by  opinion ;  falsehood 
alone  can  annoy  it,  and  does  severely  in  the  plu- 
rality of  cases.  There  are,  indeed,  public  punuits 
and  situations,  so  particularly  and  constantly  liable 
to  obloquy,  that  the  natural  susceptibility  of  true 
honour  is  gradually  lessened ;  yet,  eminent  men  of 
the  noblest  virtue,  public  and  private,  have  even  pe- 
rished, in  advanced  stages,  from  tenderness,  or  inita- 
bility  with  regard  to  their  feme.  Few  are  content 
or  able  to  live  down  merely  **  the  judgments  of  igno- 
rance and  the  inventions  of  malice."'  Querulous- 
ness, indeed, is  never  manly, and  rarely  serviceable; 
but  sensitiveness  ii  common  where  firm,  consdoas 
honour  and  high  moral  courage  are  united. 
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[Borains.] 


This  charaiing  author,  who  has  delighted 
the  readers  of  the  English  languagfe  for  almost 
half  a  century,  was  bom  in  a  house  which  is 
sdll  standing,*  near  the  old  Dutch  church,  in 
William  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  third  of  April,  1783.  His  father,  a  respect- 
able merchant,  originally  from  Scotland,  died 
while  he  was  quite  young,  and  his  education 
was  superintended  by  his  elder  brothers,  some 
of  whom f  had  gained  considerable  reputation 
for  acquirements  and  literary  taste.  In  his 
youth  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  It  meditative 
and  almost  melancholy  disposition,  though  at 
times  to  have  evinced  something  of  that  rich 
and  peculiar  humour  for  which  he  has  since 
been  famous;  and  as  his  health  did  not  ad- 
mit of  a  very  close  application  to  business 
or  study,  he  rambled  about  the  picturesque 
island  of  Manhattan,  which  had  then  a  more 
distinctive  population  than  now,  gathering  up 
those  traditions  and  receiving  those  impres- 
sions which  Mr.  Seth  Handaside^s  erudite  and 
conscientious  lodger  has  made  immortal. 

Mr.  Irving's  first  essays  in  literature  were 
a  series  of  letters  under  the  signature  of  Jona- 
than Oldstyle,  Gent,  published  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  of  which  one  of  his  brothers  was 
editor,  in  1802.  In  consequence  of  symptoms 
of  pulmonary  disease,  it  was  decided  in  the  fol- 

*Ii  wu  pointed  out  to  nie  not  long  ago  ly  Dr.  John 
W.  Francis,  to  whom  I  am  happy  lo  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  for  mach  infonnation  contained  in  this 
Tolttme;  nor  can  I  ikNrbear  to  improve  the  occasion  to 
express  the  regret  I  feel,  in  common  with  all  bis  friends, 
that  the  absorbing  duties  of  professional  life  debar  so 
emhosiastic  and  intelligent  a  lover  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence from  any  but  an  occasional  demonstration  of  his 
talents  in  a  field  they  are  so  fitted  to  adorn.  Dr.  Francis 
is  one  of  the  few  whose  ardent  sympathy  witli  men  de- 
voted to  these  pursuits,  and  truly  national  spirit,  enable 
him  to  recognise  what  has  been  and  what  is  likely  yet 
10  be  accomplished  by  the  genius  of  our  conntry. 

fThe  elder,  William,  a  merchant  of  high  standing, 
snd  distinguished  for  his  love  of  literature,  wrote  several 
of  the  papers  in  Salmagundi,  and  was  many  years  a 
representative  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  Congress. 
The  second.  Dr.  Peter  Irving.— the  author  of  the  first 
five  chapters  of  Knickerbocker's  History,— aAer  a  rcsi< 
dence  of  twenty-five  years  abroad,  returned  fo  his 
native  city  in  1837;  and  the  third,  the  late  Judge  Irving, 
a  man  of  large  abilities  and  honorable  character,  died 
is  New  York  about  the  year  1841. 


lowing  year  that  he  should  visit  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  embarking  in  a  ship  bound  for  the 
Mediterranean,  he  was  landed  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily,  whence  he  proceeded  by  way 
of  Palermo  and  Naples  to  Rome,  and  through 
France  to  England.  His  unpublished  journal 
of  this  tour  I  have  heard  described  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  works. 

He  returned  in  1806,  and  soon  afler  joined 
Mr.  Paulding,  who  was  a  few  years  his  senior, 
in  writing  Salmagundi.  The  sensation  pro- 
duced by  this  whimsical  miscellany  is  de- 
scribed by  the  '*  old  inhabitants'*  as  exceed- 
ing any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  New 
York.  Its  amusing  ridicule  of  the  ignorance 
and  vulgarity  of  British  tourists,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  foreign  adventurers  and  home  pretend- 
ers, with  its  occasional  dashes  of  graceful 
sentiment,  captivated  the  town  and  decided 
the  fortunes  of  its  authors.  Mr.  Irving  had 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  with  the 
late  Judge  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  but,  with 
prospects  which  forbade  the  expectation  of 
having  to  rely  upon  a  profession  for  support, 
he  gave  little  heed  to  the  masters  of  the  great 
science.  He  wrote  a  few  magazine  papers, 
and  an  elegant  sketch  of  Campbell,  which 
was  prefixed  to  an  American  edition  of  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming;  and  the  establishment 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  with  the 
announcement  that  one  of  its  members  con- 
templated the  preparation  from  its  collections 
of  a  history  of  the  early  days  of  the  colony, 
suggesting  to  him  the  idea  of  The  History 
of  New  York  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  he 
yielded  to  its  inspiration,  and  produced  this 
finest  monument  of  his  genius,  the  most  ori- 
ginal and  humorous  work  of  the  age.  By 
paragraphs  in  the  gazettes  the  public  curiosity 
respecting  it  was  excited ;  when  it  appeared  it 
was  bought  as  a  veracious  chronicle ;  and  in 
his  character  of  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal settlers  of  Niew  Nederlandts  the  author 
wore  so  gravely  and  naturally  the  prejudices 
which  such  persons  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
herit, that  many  read  whole  chapters  before 
they  were  undeceived  by  its  inimitable  wit 
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and  drollery.  Sdme  of  the  real  Dutchmen  are 
said  to  have  been  little  pleased  with  the  bur- 
lesque history,  and  one  of  them,  the  learned 
and  excellent  Verplanck,  in  his  Discoorte  be- 
fore the  Historical  Society,  could  not  forbear, 
**  though  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,''  to 
allude  to  it  among  instances  of  national  injus- 
tice. '^  It  is  painful  to  see  a  mind,*'  he  says, 
"  as  admirable  for  its  exquisite  perception  of 
the  beautiful,  as  for  its  quick  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  wasting  the  riches  of  its  fancy  on 
an  ungrateful  theme." 

Mr.  Irving  seems  to  have  thought  very  little 
of  his  success,  and  for  several  years  after  the 
publication  of  Knickerbocker's  History  never 
to  have  dreamed  of  literature  as  a  profession. 
His  only  writings  for  the  press  in  this  pe- 
riod, I  believe,  were  the  biographies,  chiefly  of 
officers  in  the  navy,  which  he  contributed  to 
the  Analectic  Magazine.  His  brothers,  who 
were  largely  and  successfully  engaged  in  fo- 
reign commerce,  admitted  him  to  a  partner- 
ship, and  his  attention  was  principally  devoted 
to  trade,  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  when  he  tendered  his  services 
to  Governor  Tompkins,  and  was  received  into 
his  staff  as  an  aid-de-camp.  He  was  frequently 
employed  by  the  commander  in  chief  on  spe- 
cial duties,  and  was  regarded  as  a  very  discreet 
and  efficient  officer.  The  peace  however  put 
an  end  to  the  military  life  of**  Colonel  Irving," 
and  in  1815  he  went  to  England,  to  assist  in 
conducting  the  business  of  his  firm,  in  Liver- 
pool. Buoyant  with  hope,  with  "  enough  of 
the  world's  geer"  for  all  his  wants,  he  had  a 
prospect  of  returning  home,  in  a  couple  of  years, 
with  a  mind  stored  with  pleasant  recollections ; 
but  he  had  hardly  landed  in  England,  he  tells 
us  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  later  works, 
before  a  reverse  of  fortune*  cast  him  down  in 
spirit,  and  altered  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life. 
Literature,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  amuse- 
ment, was  now  resorted  to  for  *'  solace  and 
support"  It  is  sad  to  think  our  pleasures 
are  a  consequence  of  any  man's  misfortunes. 
But  whatever  were  the  **  baffled  plans  and  de- 
ferred hopes"  which  beguiled  him,  from  year 
to  year,  in  a  path  that  was  too  often  beset  with 
thorns,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  now  regrets 
no  more  than  the  world  of  his  admirers  those 
circumstances  which  made  him  once  more  an 
au\hor 

*The  hoQie  of  Irviiig&  Brothers  wm  swept  away  with 
many  others  in  the  disastrous  reTolsion  aAer  the  peace. 


The  first  fruit  of  Mr.  Irving's  devotion  to 
letters,  afler  he  went  to  England,  vtras  The 
Sketch  Book,  which  was  published  in  New 
York  and  London  in  1819  and  1820.  It ''  par- 
takes of  the  fluctuations  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  sometimes  treating  of  scenes  before 
him,  sometimes  of  others  purely  imaginary, 
and  sometimes  wandering  back  with  his  recol- 
lections to  his  native  country."  No  book  of 
unconnected  tales  and  essays  had  ever  been  so 
well  received,  but  there  was  an  evident  supe- 
riority in  the  fresh  and  striking  passages  that 
related  to  American  scenery,  manners,  and 
superstitions,  that  gave  assurance  of  an  inspir- 
ing love  of  home.  Nothing  in  their  way  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  The  Wife,  The  Broken 
Heart,  and  The  Pride  of  the  Village;  but  the 
vitality  of  the  work  was  in  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  The 
Sketch  Book  was  followed,  in  1822,  by  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  a  medley,  chiefly  descriptive  of 
rural  life  in  England,  which  he  painted  with 
an  exactness  of  detail,  a  variety  of  light  and 
shade,  and  a  delicacy  of  finish,  that  surprised 
and  delighted  bis  English  critics;  while  its  nice 
apprehension,  genial  humour,  occasional  ten- 
derness, and  exquisite  refinement  and  melody, 
made  it  no  less  popular  in  America.  About  one 
fourth  of  the  volumes  is  occupied  with  legends 
of  the  Hudson,  by  the  amiable  and  unfatiguing 
historian  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and  these  were 
readily  recognised  as  most  characteristic  of  the 
author's  imagination  and  humour.  In  1824 
appeared  his  T^les  of  a  Traveller ;  and  the 
beautiful  novel  of  Buckthorne,  which  is  among 
them,  and  is  the  last  of  his  writings  that  have 
reference  to  English  life,  is  quite  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  same  sort  that  he  had  published, 
and  has  touches  of  pathos  that  he  has  never  sur- 
passed. The  Money  Diggers,  a  story  of  New 
York,  sustained  his  reputation  in  the  field  he 
had  first  chosen. 

While  Mr.  Irving  was  at  Bordeaux,  in  the 
winter  after  the  publication  of  the  Tales  of  a 
Traveller,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alex- 
ander H.  Everett,  then  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  Spain,  informing  him  of  the  rs- 
searches  respecting  Columbus  by  Navarrste, 
and  inviting  him  to  Madrid,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  translating  his  collection  of  docu- 
ments into  English.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  his  residence  in  the  Spanish  capital 
gave  a  new  direction  to  his  literary  labouES. 
He  soon  perceived  that  the  publication  of 
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Navariete  presented  not  so  much  a  history  as 
the  materials  for  snch  a  work,  and  with  little 
hesitation  soon  undertook  from  this  and  yari- 
ous  other  printed  and  manuscript  collections 
respecting  the  great  navigator,  to  prepare  a 
work  which  should  be  an  acceptable  gift  to 
his  countrymen,  and  that  the  world  ^  would 
not  willingly  let  die.*'  His  own  reputation, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  Americans  resident  in 
Spain,  secured  to  him  every  possible  facility, 
and  in  1828  he  supplied  a  desideratum  which 
had  existed  in  the  literature  of  every  nation,^ 
a  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  that  was  wortfiy  of  its  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  indeed  of  the  first  order  of  his- 
torical compositions ;  it  offers  no  pretensions 
to  philosophical  inquiry  and  generalization; 
but  it  is  hardly  excelled  in  picturesque  descrip- 
tion, lively  narrative,  or  scrupulous  fidelity. 
It  was  greeted  with  a  warm  and  general  ap- 
proval in  America  and  Europe,  and  in  1831 
was  followed  by  its  pendant,  the  Voyages  and 
Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of  Columbus, 
which  gave  the  same  unmingled  satisfaction. 

In  his  researches  connected  with  the  life 
of  the  Great  Admiral,  Mr.  Irving  had  caught 
glimpses  of  the  romantic  grandeur  of  the  Moor- 
ish dominion,  and  of  strange  adventure  in  those 
wars,  that  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mohammedans  from  Spain,  in  which  his  hero 
was  sometime  an  actor;  and  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  work  last  mentioned,  he  published 
his  Chronicle  of  the  Conqaest  of  Grenada,  in 
which,  under  the  guise  of  an  imaginary  con- 
temporary author.  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  he 
has  presented  a  view  of  the  knightly  emprise 
and  splendid  pageantry  of  the  infidel  ascend- 
ency in  Andalusia,  which  combines  the  poeti- 
cal enthusiasm  of  the  old  Castilian  with  the 
charming  simplicity  and  vivacity  of  Froissart. 
In  the  spring  of  1839,  afler  visiting  the  ruins 
of  the  towns  and  castles,  and  the  wild  passes 
and  defiles,  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  crusade  against 
the  Moors,  by  a  very  courteous  offer  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  he  remained  several  months  in  the 
Alhambra,  where  the  Moslem  heroes  passed  the 
intervals  of  war  in  dalliance  with  their  Zaidas 
aod  Zalinda8,and  here  wrote  the  series  of  tales 
and  sketches  which  was  subsequently  publish- 
ed under  the  name  of  that  enchanted  palace. 

At  length,  in  1833,  after  an  absence  of  seven- 
teen years,  Mr.  Irving  returned  to  the  United 
States.    As  he  saw  the  ^  blue  line  of  his  na- 


tive land'*  rising  like  a  cloud' in  that  horizon 
where,  so  many  years  before,  he  had  seen  it 
fade  away,  a  doubt  whether  he  would  be  re- 
ceived as  a  favourite  child  or  as  a  stranger, 
passed  like  a  shadow  over  his  spirit ;  but  it 
was  banished  by  the  enthusiastic  greeting 
which  awaited  him  in  the  city  of  his  birth,— 
one  of  the  fairest  triumphs  that  has  been  ac- 
corded to  literary  merit  in  this  age. 

After  passing  a  few  weeks  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Irving,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  curiosity,  set  out  upon  a  tour  through  the 
country,  and  early  in  September  arrived  at 
St  Louis,  where  he  joined  a  party  consisting  of 
an  Indian  commissioner  of  the  government, 
Mr.  Latrobe,  (the  author  of  Rambles  in  North 
America,)  and  several  othere,  to  visit  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  outposts  of  civilization  in 
the  Far  West.  He  returned  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  to  the  Atlantic  states,  and  for  some 
two  yeara  seems  to  have  withdrawn  his  atten- 
tion from  literature,  and  to  have  given  him- 
self up  to  the  society  of  the  troops  of  friends 
who  loved  htm  for  his'amiable  and  honourable 
character,  and  were  proud  of  him  for  the  cre- 
dit his  genius  reflected  upon  his  native  city 
and  the  republic.  He  purchased  the  old  man- 
sion of  the  Van1\issel8,on  the  Hudson,^lose 
by  the  margin  of  the  Tappaan  Zee,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sleepy  Hollow, — ^**as  quiet  and 
sheltered  a  nook  as  the  heart  of  man  could 
desire,  in  which  to  take  refuge  from  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  the  world, *'^which  he  called 
Wolfert*s  Roost, and  ^'repaired  and  renovated 
with  religions  care,  in  the  genuine  Dutch  style, 
and  adorned  and  illustrated  with  sundry  relics 
of  the  glorious  days  of  the  New  Netherlands." 
Here  he  passed  his  summera;  and  his  winten 
he  spent  in  New  York,  in  the  streets  of  which 
Knickerbocker  omnibuses  rattled  by  Knicker- 
bocker Halls  where  Knickerbocker  clubs  held 
festivals,  and  at  whose  wharves  magnificent 
ships  and  steamere,  coming  and  going  every 
day,  also  bore  that  immortal  naoiCi— in  pleas- 
ing testimony  of  the  univereality  of  his  fame, 
and  of  the  popular  apprehension  of  intellectual 
merit,  and  respect  for  its  possessor. 

In  1835  Mr.  Irving  reappeared  as  an  author, 
in  A  Tour  of  the  Prairies,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  wanderings  in  the  Indian 
country  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  In  descrip- 
tion it  has  the  freshness  and  truth  of  one  of 
Catlin's  sketches,  and  it  charmS  still  more  by 
its  agreeable  personal  narrative.    It  wasfol- 
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lowed  in  the  same  year  by  Abbotsford  and 
Newstead  Abbey,  containing  notices  of  his 
visits  to  these  places,— sacred  to  all  future 
ages  as  the  homes  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
many  generations, — and  by  Legends  of  the 
Conquest  of  Spain,  which  he  had  written 
while  a  dweller  in  the  Alhambra,  but  had  not 
before  offered  to  the  public. 

In  1836  he  published  Astoria,  or  Anecdotes 
of  an  Enterprise  beyond  th^  Rocky  Mountains. 
Many  years  before,  during  occasional  visits  to 
Canada,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  partners  of  the  great  North- West  Fur 
Company,  who  at  that  time  lived  in  genial 
style  at  Montreal,  and  at  their  hospitable 
boards  had  met "  Sinbads  of  the  Wilderness," 
whose  wanderings  and  perilous  adventures 
among  the  Indians  had  made  the  lives  of  trap- 
pers and  fur  traders  perfect  romance  to  him ; 
so  that  aflerward,  when  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
John  Jacob  Astor  afforded  him  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  that 
gentleman  to  establish  the  fur  trade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  he  engaged  in 
its  preparation  with  enthusiasm,  and  produced 
a  work  admirably  fitted  to  gratify  curiosity  on 
the  subject 

At  the  table  of  Mr.  Astor  Mr.  Irving  was 
accustomed  to  meet  various  persons  of  adven- 
turous character,  who  had  been  connected  with 
expeditions  to  the  centre  of  the  continent  and 
to  the  Pacific,  and  with  them  one  that  **  pecu- 
liarly took  his  fancy,"  Captain  Bonneville,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  who,  engrafting  the 
trapper  and  hunter  on  the  soldier,  had  led  an 
enterprise  which  occupied  several  years,  into 
the  heart  of  the  fur  country.  From  the  journal 
which  had  been  kept  by  Captain  Bonneville, 
and  various  other  sources,  he  digested  the 
volumes  entitled.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
Scenes,  Incidents,  and  Adventures  in  the  Far 
West,  which  appeared  in  1837. 

The  most  recent  publications  of  Mr.  Irvingr 
are  a  series  of  sketches  of  manners,  traditions, 
and  travels,  which  appeared  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine  for  1839  and  1840.  They 
would  make  some  three  duodecimo  volumes, 
two  of  which  might  appropriately  be  called 
A  Continuation  of  the  Sketch  Book. 

In  1841,  soon  after  the  whig  national  ad- 
ministration came  into  power,  Mr.  Irving 
was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Spain.  In  London  and  Paris,  as  he 
passed  through  those  cities,  he  was  warmly 


greeted  by  his  old  friends  and  associates,  and 
in  Madrid,  where  he  resided  four  years,  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  the  distinguished 
Spanish  scholars  and  men  of  letters  whom  he 
had  known  while  writing  in  that  capital  his 
History  of  Columbus  and  Conquest  of  Gre- 
nada. On  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  pre- 
sidency, he  was  relieved,  at  his  own  request, 
having  been  absent  a  year  and  a  half  beyond 
the  period  contemplated  when  he  accepted  the 
appointment;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1846  he 
returned  to  New  York,  and  retired  to  "  Wol- 
fert's  Roost,"  to  spend  there  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  Although  never  married,  he  has  for 
several  years  had  about  him  a  household,  the 
daughters  of  a  brother,  who  have  been  to  him 
as  his  own  children,  and  who  bear  to  kim  all 
the  love  that  a  father  could  engage. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Irving  finished 
many  years  ago  an  elaborate  and  important  his- 
torical work  on  the  Life  and  Influence  of  Mo- 
hammed, founded  on  materials  that  he  dis- 
covered in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  which 
had  never  been  used,  and  which  have  since 
by  some  accident  been  destroyed.  The  piracy 
against  authors,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the 
present  iniquitous  laws  regarding  copyright, 
render  it  unsafe  to  give  to  the  press  any  work 
of  great  value,  and  Mr.  Irving  has  retained  his 
manuscript,  it  is  said,  in  the  hope  that  the  go- 
vernment will  at  length  adopt  the  wiser  policy 
of  justice.  He  at  one  time  contemplated  a 
history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  a  subject 
that  naturally  suggested  itself  to  him  while 
writing  of  the  discovery  of  tliis  continent;  but 
on  learning  that  the  eloquent  historian  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  was  engaged  upon  such 
a  work  he  relinquished  his  design.*  And 
when  he  was  called  into  the  public  service, 

*In  the  Preface  to  the  "  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Ita- 
bella,"  I  lamented^  that,  while  occupied  with  thai  subject, 
two  of  its  most  attractive  parts  had  enjpiged  the  attention 
of  the  most  popular  of  American  authors,  Washington 
Inring.  By  a  singular  chance,  something  like  the  re- 
verse of  this  has  taken  place  in  the  composition  of  the 
present  history,  and  I  have  found  myself  unconsciously 
taking  up  ground  which  he  was  preparing  to  occupy. 
It  was  not  till  I  had  become  master  of  my  rich  coilecuon 
of  materials,  that  I  was  acquainted  with  this  circum- 
stance ;  and,  had  he  persevered  in  his  design,  I  should 
unhesitatinglv  have  abandoned  my  own,  if  not  from 
courtesy,  at  least  from  policy :  for,  though  armed  with 
the  weapons  of  Achilles,  this  could  give  mo  no  hope  of 
success  in  a  competition  with  Achilles  him5elf.  But  no 
sooner  was  that  distinguished  writer  informed  of  the  pre- 
parations I  had  made,  than,  with  the  gentlemanly  spirit 
which  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  the  pleasure  of  h;s 
acquaintance,  he  instantly  announced  to  me  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  the  subject  open  to  me.  While  I  do  but 
juHtice  to  Mr.  Irving  by  this  statement,  I  feel  the  preju- 
dice it  does  to  myself  m  the  unavailing  regret  I  am  ex- 
citing in  the  bosom  of  the  reader.— l^cuc  to  Presant's 
History  qf  th*  Conqumt  qf  Mexico. 
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he  WB8  occupied  with  a  Life  of  Washington, 
which  was  to  have  been  illostrated  in  a 
costly  manner  by  Mr.  Chapman.  Whether 
these  works,  or  any  others  by  him,  will  be 
pahlished  daring  his  lifetime,  is  uncertain. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  however  that  he  will  super- 
intend the  republication  of  his  complete  writ- 
ings, including  those  which  he  has  scattered 
in  half  a  century  through  periodicals  and  other 
ephemera,  so  that  the  country  may  be  advised 
under  his  own  seal  of  the  true  extent  of  its 
indebtedness  to  him. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  speak  of  Mr.  Ir- 
ving as  an  author  in  his  sympathies,  tastes, 
and  execution,  much  more  English  than  Ame- 
rican, but  no  such  judgment  has  been  formed 
from  an  intelligent  and  candid  study  ef  his 
works.  His  subjects  are  as  three  American 
and  two  Spanish  to  one  English ;  the  periods 
of  his  residence  in  America,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land, in  the  years  of  his  literary  activity,  bear 
to  each  other  about  the  same  proportion ;  and 
the  productions  which  have  won  for  him  the 
most  reputation,  even  in  Europe,  are  not  only 
such  as  had  no  moAls  in  the  literatures  of  the 
world,  but  such  as  could  have  been  written 
only  by  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  life  and  manners  by  which  they  were 
suggested .  The  H  istory  of  New  York,  to  the 
end  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,  by  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker, and  the  various  tales  and  sketches 
written  in  the  character  of  that  imaginary  au- 
thor, are  the  foundations  of  Mr.  Irving's  lame, 
and  are  broad  and  deep  enough  always  to  su»- 
tain  it.  As  to  the  Sketch  Book,  there  is  no 
intimation  in  many  of  the  most  admirable 
pieces  which  it  contains  that  they  are  designed 
to  illustrate  English  life,  and  certainly  The 
Wife,  and  many  others,  are  quite  as  American 
as  English,  to  say  the  least.  The  truth  is, 
that  a  certain  sort  of  persons  who  attempt  cri- 
ticism in  Great  Britain,  seem  to  regard  us  as 
a  species  of  outside  barbarians,  and  demand 
of  us  a  literature  corresponding  with  our  sup- 
posed character,  and  whenever  one  of  our  au- 
thois  produces  a  book  in  which  is  evinced  a 
mastery  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  which  has 
in  it  onquestionable  signs  of  vitality,  they  de- 
clare it  to  be  thoroughly  English ;  and  the  key 
note  of  cant  which  they  strike  is  sounded  by  all 
those  peraons  at  home  who  are  but  too  happy 
to  impute  the  public's  neglect  of  themselves 
to  their  "  uncompromising  Americanism. "  It 
is  not  intended  in  what  is  here  written  to  as- 


sert that  Mr.  Irving's  works  are  preeminently 
distinguished  for  the  highest  sort  of  nation- 
ality; but  merely  to  deny  the  justice  and  rea- 
sonableness of  a  common  opinion  in  respect 
to  his  English  affinities.  It  is  not  in  any  de- 
gree improbable  that  if  Addison,  Goldsmith, 
or  Mackenzie  had  never  lived,  he  would  have 
written  exactly  as  he  has  written,  and  upon 
every  subject,  except  the  life  of  Goldsmith, 
which  has  ever  occupied  his  attention. 

Mr.  Irving  has  a  genuine  poetical  tempera- 
ment, and  unites  to  a  peculiar  sensibility  to  ^ 
beauty,  in  all  its  manifestations,  a  quick  obser- 
vation of  the  follies  of  society,  which  he  has 
the  art  of  setting  in  the  most  comic  and  whim- 
sical point  of  view,  without  ever  sacrificing 
his  refinement  or  delicacy.  His  humour  is 
bold,  original,  and  indigenous,  but  never  of- 
fends the  most  fastidious  by  unchasteness  or 
vulgarity.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  common 
sense,  and  the  most  perfect  candour;  and  as 
the  true  course  is  usually  the  middle  one, and 
calls  for  no  special  subserviency  or  acrimony, 
his  tone,  which  is  manly,  though  gentle,  con- 
ciliates all,  while  it  shuts  him  from  the  sym- 
pathies of  none.  He  has  a  very  great  variety 
of  scenes  and  characters,  to  all  of  which  his 
manner  is  adapted  with  singular  skill  and 
felicity.  It  would  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
the  Spanish  history,  the  English  essay,  and 
the  American  legend,  were  by  one  author,  or 
that  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  Geofifrey  Crayon, 
and  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  had  ever  even 
read  each  other's  works. 

His  style  has  the  ease  and  purity  and  more 
than  the  grace  and  polish  of  Franklin ;  with- 
out the  intensity  of  Brown,  the  compactness 
of  Calhoun,  or  the  strength  and  splendour  of 
Webster, — American  authors  who  preceded 
him,  or  were  in  the  strictest  sense  his  con- 
temporaries. His  words  are  selected  with 
the  most  careful  taste,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  finished  versification. 
He  is  not  always  correct :  such  unauthorized 
forms  as  *^from  thence,"  and  others,  occur 
frequently,  and  evince  more  regard  for  a  nice 
modulation  than  for  perfect  grammatical  accu- 
racy ;  but  his  variously  constructed  periods,  his 
remarkable  elegance,  sustained  sweetness,  and 
distinct  and  delicate  painting,  place  him  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  the  mastera  of  our  language. 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  in  whatever  he  has 
proposed  to  himself  to  do,  he  has  been  among 

the  most  successful  of  all  authors. 
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THE  VISION  OF  OLOFFE  VAN  KORT- 
LANDT. 

FfiOX  DISDRICH  KmCKKBBOCKSB^  HSTOBT  OV  RZW  TOBK. 

The  B&ge  Olofie  dreamed  a  dream — and  lo,  the 
good  St  Nicbolaji  came  riding  oirer  the  tops  of  the 
trees  in  that  self-tame  wagon  wherein  he  brings 
his  yearly  presents  to  children,  and  he  came  and 
descended  hard  by  where  the  heroes  of  Commu- 
nipaw  had  made  their  late  repast  And  the  shrewd 
Van  Kortlandt  knew  him  by  his  broad  hat,  his 
long  pipe,  and  the  resemblance  which  he  bore  to 
.the  figure  on  the  bow  of  the  Goede  Vrouw.  And 
he  lit  his  pipe  by  the  fire  and  sat  himself  down 
and  smoked ;  and  as  he  smoked,  the  smoke  from 
his  pipe  ascended  into  the  air  and  spread  like  a 
cloud  over  head.  And  Oloffe  bethought  him,  and 
he  hastened  and  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  one  of 
the  tallest  trees  and  saw  that  the  smoke  spread 
over  a  great  extent  of  country — and  as  he  con- 
sidered it  more  attentively,  he  fimcied  that  the 
great  volume  of  smoke  assumed  a  variety  of  mar- 
vellous forms,  where  in  dim  obscurity  he  saw  sfaa^ 
dowed  out  palaces  and  domes  and  lofty  spires,  all 
of  which  lasted  but  a  moment,  and  then  ftided 
away,  until  the  whole  rolled  off^  and  nothing  but 
the  green  woods  were  left.  And  when  8t  Nicho- 
his  had  smoked  his  pipe,  he  twisted  it  in  his  hat- 
band, and  laying  his  finger  beside  his  nose,  gave 
the  astonished  Van  Kortlandt  a  very  significant 
wink,  then  mounting  his  wagqn,  he  returned  over 
the  tree -tops  and  disappeared. 

And  Van  Kortlandt  awoke  from  his  sleep  greatly 
instructed,  and  he  aroused  his  companions  and  re- 
lated to  them  his  dream,  and  interpreted  it  that  it 
was  the  will  of  St  Nicholas  that  they  should  set- 
tle down  and  build  the  city  here.  And  that  the 
smoke  of  the  pipe  was  a  type  how  vast  should  be 
th(*  extent  of  tlie  city ;  inasmuch  as  the  Volumes 
of  ita  smoke  should  spread  over  a  wide  extent  a( 
country.  And  they  all  with  one  voice  assented 
to  this  interpretation  excepting  Mynheer  Ten 
Brocck,  who  declared  the  meaning  to  be  that  it 
should  lie  a  city  wherein  a  Uttle  fire  should  occa- 
sion a  great  smoke,  or  in  other  words,  a  very  va- 
pouring little  city — ^both  which  interpretations 
have  strangely  come  to  pass ! 


THE  FATNESS  OF  ALDERMEN. 

raox  TQB  BUtM, 

The  ancient  magistrates  of  this  city  corresponded 
with  those  of  the  present  time  no  less  in  form, 
magnitude,  and  intellect,  than  in  prerogative  and 
privilege.  The  burgomasters,  like  our  aldermen, 
were  generally  chosen  by  weight — and  not  only 
the  weight  of  the  body,  but  likewise  the  weight  of 
the  head.  It  is  a  maxim  practically  observed  in 
all  honest,  plain-thinking,  regular  cities,  that  an 
alderman  should  be  fai — and  the  wisdom  of  this 
can  be  proved  to  a  certainty.  That  the  body  is  in 
some  measure  an  image  of  the  mind,  or  rather  that 
the  mind  is  moulded  to  the  body,  like  melted  lead 


to  the  day  in  which  it  is  cast,  has  been  insisted    , 
on  by  many  philosophers  who  have  made  hnman 
nature  their  peculiar  stndy — ^fer  as  a  learned  gea*    i 
tieman  of  onr  own  city  observes,  « there  is  a  con- 
stant relation  between  the  moral  character  of  all 
intelligent  creatures  and  their  physical  constitu- 
tion— between  their  habits  and  the  structure  of 
their  bodies."     Thus  we  see  that  a  lean,  ^(•are, 
diminutive  body  is  generally  accompanied  by  a    {, 
petulant,  restless,  meddling  mind — either  the  mind 
wears  down  the  body  by  its  continual  motion ;  or 
else  the  body,  not  afibrding  the  mind  sufncicnt 
house  room,  keeps  it  continually  in  a  state  of  fret- 
fiilness,  tossing  and  worrying  about  from  the  un-    ! 
easiness  of  its  situation.     Wh^eas  your  round, 
sleek,  fikt,  unwieldy  periphery  is  ever  attended  by 
a  mind  like  itself,  tranquil,  torpid,  and  at  ease ; 
and  we  may  always  observe,  Uiat  your  well-fed 
robustious  burghers  are  in  general  very  tenacious 
of  their  ease  and  comfort ;  being  great  enemies  to    i 
noisef  discord,  and  disturbance— and  surely  none 
are  more  likely  to  study  the  public  tranquillity 
than  those  who  are  so  careful  of  their  own.     W'  ho-     > 
ever  hears  of  fat  men  heading  a  riot,  or  herding    * 
together  in  turbulent  mobs  ? — no — no — it  is  your    ' 
lean,  hungry  men  who  are  continually  worrying 
society,  and  setting  the  whole  community  by  the    , 


THE  DISMISSAL  OF  GENERAL  VON 

POFFENBURGH. 

Faoii;rHs  samx. 

The  vigilant  Peter  the  Headstrong  was  not  to  Ix* 
deceived^— Sending  privately  for  the  commamlrr- 
in-chief  of  all  the  armies,  and  having  heard  all  his 
story,  garnished  with  the  customary  pious  oaths, 
protestations,  and  ejaculations — «<Harkee,  com- 
rade," cried  he,  « though  by  your  own  account 
you  are  the  most  brave,  upright,  and  honourable 
man  in  the  whole  province,  yet  do  you  lie  under 
the  misfortune  of  being  damnably  traduced,  and 
immeasurably  despised.  Now,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly hard  to  punish  a  man  for  his  misfortunes, 
and  though  it  is  very  possible  you  are  totally  inno- 
cent of  the  crimes  laid  to  your  charge,  yet  as  Hea- 
ven, at  present,  doubtless  for  some  wise  purpose, 
sees  fit  to  withhold  all  proofs  of  your  innocence, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  counteract  its  sovereign  will. 
Besides,  I  cannot  consent  to  venture  my  armies 
with  a  commander  whom  they  despise,  or  to  trust 
the  welfare  of  my  people  to  a  champion  whom 
they  distrust  Retire,  therefore,  my  friend,  from 
the  irksome  toils  and  cares  of  public  life  with  this 
comforting  reflection — that  if  guilty,  you  are  but 
enjoying  your  just  reward — and  if  innocent,  you 
arc  not  tlie  first  great  and  good  man  who  has  most 
wrongfully  been  slandered  and  maltreated  in  this 
wicked  world — doubUess  to  be  better  treated  in  a 
better  world,  where  there  shall  be  neither  error, 
calumny,  nor  persecution.  In  the  mean  time  let 
me  never  see  your  face  again,  for  I  have  a  hor- 
rible antipathy  to  the  countenances  of  unfortunate 
great  men  like  yourself.*' 
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PRIMITIVE  HABITS  IN  NEW  AMSTER- 
DAM. 


Iy  thooe  happy  days  a  well-regulated  fionily 
always  rose  whh  the  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and 
went  to  bed  at  aan-down.  Dinner  was  invaiiably 
a  private  meal,  and  the  iat  old  burghcn  showed 
incontestable  syniptoma  of  disapprobation  and  un- 
ca^ness  at  being  sorprisod  by  a  visit  from  a  neigh- 
bour on  such  occasions.  Bat  though  our  worthy 
ancestors  were  thus  singnilnrly  averse  to  giving 
dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social  bands  of  inti* 
macy  by  occasional  banquetings,  called  tc»-partics. 
These  fashionable  parties  were  generally  con- 
fined to  the  higher  classes,  or  noblesse,  that  is  to 
say,  such  as  kept  their  own  cows,  and  drove  their 
own  wagons.  The  company  commonly  assembled 
at  three  o'clock,  and  went  away  about  six,  unless 
it  was  in  winter  time,  when  the  fashionable  hours 
were  a  little  earlier,  that  tho  ladies  might  get  home 
before  dark.  The  tea-table  was  crowned  with  a 
huge  earthen  dish  well  stored  with  slices  of  fat 
pork,  fried  brown,  cut  up  into  morsels,  and  swim- 
ming in  gravy.  The  company  being  seated  around 
the  genial  board,  and  each  furnished  with  a  fork, 
evinced  their  dexterity  in  lanching  at  the  fattest 
pieces  in  this  nughty  dish — in  much  the  same 
manner  as  sailors  harpoon  porpoises  at  sea,  or  our 
Indians  spear  salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes 
the  table  was  graced  with  immense  apple-pies,  or 
maces  full  of  preserved  poaches  and  pears ;  but  it 
was  always  sure  to  boast  an  enormous  dish  of  balls 
of  sweetened  dough,  fried  in  hog's  fat,  and  called 
doughnuts,  or  olykoeks — a  delicious  kind  of  cake, 
at  present  scarce  known  in  this  ci^,  excepting  in 
genuine  Dutch  fiunilies. 

The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  delfl  tea- 
pot, ornamented  with  paintings  of  &t  little  Dutch 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  tending  pigs — ^with 
boats  sailing  in  the  air,  and  houses  built  in  the 
rlouds,  and  sundry  other  ingenious  Dutch  frintasies. 
The  beaux  distinguished  themselves  by  their  adroit- 
ness in  replenishing  this  pot  from  a  huge  copper 
tca-kcUle,  which  would  have  made  the  pigmy  ma- 
caronies of  these  degenerate  days  sweat  merely  to 
look  at  it  To  sweeten  the  beverage,  a  lump  of 
sugar  was  laid  beside  each  cup-~and  the  company 
alternately  nibbled  and  sippe<l  with  groat  decorum, 
until  an  improvement  was  introduced  by  a  shrewd 
and  economic  old  lady,  which  was  to  suspend  a 
Urge  lump  directly  over  the  tea-table  by  a  string 
from  the  ceiling,  so  that  it  could  be  swung  from 
mouth  to  mouth — an  ingenious  expedient  which 
is  still  kept  up  by  some  fiunilies  in  Albany ;  but 
which  prevails  without  exception  in  Communi- 
paw,  Bergen,  Flatbush,  and  all  our  uncontaminated 
Butch  villages. 

At  these  primitive  tea-paities  the  utmost  pro- 
priety and  dignity  of  deportment  prevailed.  No 
flirting  nor  coqueting — ^no  gambling  of  old  ladies, 
nor  hoyden  chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones 
— no  self-satisfied  struttings  of  wealthy  gentlemen, 
with  their  brains  in  their  pockets—nor  amusing 
coDoeits  and  monkey  dtvertisements  of  smart  young 


gentlemen  with  no  brains  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
the  young  ladies  seated  themselves  demurely  in 
iheir  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  knit  their  own 
woollen  stockings;  nor  ever  opened  their  lips,  ex- 
cepting to  say  yato  Mynher,  or  yak  yah  Vrouwy  to 
any  question  that  was  asked  them ;  behaving  in 
all  things  like  decent,  well-educated  damsels.  As 
to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them  tranquilly  smoked 
Ms  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of  the 
blue  and  white  tilta  with  which  tlic  fire-places 
were  decorated ;  wherein  sundry  passages  of  scrip- 
ture were  piously  portrayed — Tobit  and  his  dog 
figured  to  great  advantage ;  Haman  swung  con- 
spicuously on  his  gibbet;  and  Jonah  appeared 
most  manfully  bouncing  out  of  the  whsile,  like 
Harlequin  through  a  barrel  of  fire. 

7*he  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  without 
confusion.  They  were  carried  home  bj  their  own 
carriages,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles  Nature 
had  provided  them,  excepting  such  of  the  wealthy 
as  could  afford  to  keep  a  wagon.  The  gentlemen 
gallantly  attended  their  fair  ones  to  their  respectivo 
abodes,  and  took  leave  of  them  with  a  hearty  smack 
at  the  door ;  which,  as  it  was  an  established  piece 
of  etiquette,  done  in  perfect  simplicity  and  honesty 
of  heart,  occasioned  no  scandal  at  that  time,  nor 
should  it  at  the  present — if  our  great-grandfathen 
approved  of  the  custom,  it  would  argue  a  great 
want  of  reverence  in  their  descendants  to  say  a 
word  against  iL 


LADIES  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 


Ih  this  dulcet  period  of  my  history,  evien  the 
female  s^,  those  arch  innovatora  upon  the  tran- 
^quillity,  the  honesty,  and  gray-beard  customs  of 
society,  seemed  for  awhile  to  conduct  theiiteelves 
with  incredible  sobriety  and  comeliness.' 

Their  hair,  untortvred  by  tho  abominations  of 
art,  was  scrupulously  pomatumed  back  from  their 
foreheads  with  a  candle,  and  covered  with  a  little 
cap  of  quilted  calico,  which  fitted  exactly  to  their 
heads.  Their  petticoats  of  linsey-woolsey  were 
striped  with  a  variety  of  gorgeous  dyes — ^though  I 
must  confess  these  gallant  garments  were  rather 
short,  scarce  reaching  below  the  knee;  but  then 
they  made  up  in  the  number,  which  generally 
equalled  that  of  the  gentlemen's  small  clothes ;  and 
what  is  still  more  praiseworthy,  they  were  all  of 
their  own  manu&cture— of  which  circumstance, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  they  were  not  a  Uttle 
vain. 

These  were  the  honest  days  in  which  every 
woman  stayed  at  home,  read  tho  Bible,  and  wore 
pockets— ay,  and  that  too  of  a  goodly  size,  fistshioned 
with  patchwork  into  many  curious  devices,  and 
ostentatiously  worn  on  the  outside.  These,  in 
&Gt,  were  convenient  receptacles  where  all  good 
housewives  carefully  stored  away  such  things  as 
they  wished  to  have  at  hand;  by  which  means 
tbey  ofien  eame  to  be  incredibly  crammed — and  I 
remember  there  was  a  story  current  when  I  was  a 
boy,  that  the  hMly  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller  once 
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had  occasion  to  empty  her  right  pocket  in  aearch  of  a 
wooden  ladle,  and  the  utensil  was  discovered  lying 
among  some  rubbish  in  one  comer — ^but  we  must 
not  give  too  much  faith  to  all  these  storiee ;  the 
anecdotes  of  those  remote  periods  being  very  sub- 
ject to  exaggeration. 

Besides  these  notable  pockets,  they  likewise 
wore  scissors  and  pincushions  suspended  from  their 
girdles  by  red  ribands,  or,  among  the  more  opulent 
and  showy  classes,  by  brass,  and  even  silver  diains, 
indubitable  tokens  of  thrifty  housewives  and  in- 
dustrious spinsters.  I  cannot  say  much  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  shortness  of  the  petticoats ;  it  doubt- 
less was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
stockings  a  chance  to  be  seen,  which  were  gene- 
rally of  blue  worsted,  with  magnificent  red  clocks 
—or  perhaps  to  display  a  well-turned  ankle,  and 
a  neat  though  serviceable  foot,  set  off  by  a  high- 
heeled  leathern  shoe,  vrith  a  large  and  splendid  sU- 
ver  buckle.  Thus  we  find  that  the  gentle  sex  in 
all  ages  have  shown  the  same  disposition  to  in- 
fringe a  little  upon  the  laws  of>  decorum,  in  order 
to  betray  a  lurking  beauty,  or  gratify  an  innocent 
love  of  finery. 

From  the  sketch  here  given,  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  good  grandmothers  dififercd  considerably  in  their 
ideas  of  a  fine  figure  fix)m  their  scantily-dreseed 
descendants  of  the  present  day.  A  fine  lady,  in 
those  times,  waddled  under  more  clothes,  even  on 
a  fail  summer's  day,  than  would  have  clad  the 
whole  bevy  of  a  modem  ball-room.  Nor  were 
they  the  less  admired  by  the  gentlemen  in  conse- 
quence thereof.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatness 
of  a  lover's  passion  seemed  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  its  object — ^and  a  volumi- 
nous damsel,  arrayed  in  a  deeen  of  petticoats,  was 
declared  by  a  Low  Dutch  sonnetteer  of  the  pro- 
vince to  be  radiant  as  a  sunflower,  and  luxuriant 
as  a  full-blown  cabbage.  Certain  it  is,  that  in 
those  days  the  heart  of  a  lover  could  not  contain 
more  than  one  lady  at  a  time ;  whereas  the  heart 
of  a  modern  gallant  has  often  room  enough  to  ac- 
commodate half-a-dozen.  The  reason  of  which  I 
conclude  to  be,  that  either  the  hearts  of  the  gentle- 
men have  grown  larger,  or  the  persons  of  the  la- 
dies smaller — this,  however,  is  a  question  for  phy- 
siologists to  determine. 

But  there  was  a  secret  charm  in  these  petticoats, 
which  no  doubt  entered  into  the  consideration  of 
the  prudent  gallants.  The  wardrobe  of  a  lady 
was  in  those  days  her  only  fortune ;  and  she  who 
had  a  good  stock  of  petticoats  and  stockings,  was 
as  absolutely  an  heiress  as  is  a  Kamtschatka  dam- 
sel with  a  store  of  bear-skins,  or  a  Lapland  belle 
with  a  plenty  of  reindeer.  The  ladies,  therefore, 
were  very  anxious  to  display  these  powerful  attrac- 
tions to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  the  best  rooms 
in  the  house,  instead  of  being  adorned  with  cari- 
catures of  dame  Nature,  in  water  colours  and 
needle-work,  were  always  hung  round  with  abun- 
dance of  homespun  garments,  the  manufacture 
and  the  property  of  the  females— a  piece  of  laud- 
able ostentation  that  still  prevails  among  the  heir- 
esses of  our  Dutch  villages. . . . 

Such  was  the  happy  reign  of  Wouter  Van 


Twiller,  celebrated  in  many  a  long-fbrgotten  song 
as  the  real  golden  age,  the  rest  being  nothing  but 
counterfeit  copper-washed  coin.  In  that  delight- 
ful period,  a  sweet  and  holy  calm  reigned  over  the 
whole  province.  The  burgomaster  smoked  his 
pipe  in  peao»— the  substantial  solace  of  his  do- 
mestic cares,  after  her  daily  toils  were  done,  sat 
soberly  at  the  door  with  her  arms  crossed  over  her 
apron  of  snowy  white,  without  being  insulted  by 
ribald  street-walkers,  or  vagabond  boys — those  un- 
lucky urchuis,  who  do  so  infest  our  streets,  dis- 
playing under  the  roses  of  youth  the  thorns  and 
briars  of  iniquity.  Then  it  vras  that  the  lover 
with  ten  breeches,  and  the  damsel  with  petticoats 
of  half  a  score,  indulged  in  all  the  innocent  endear- 
ments of  virtuous  love,  without  fear  and  without 
reproach ;  fqr  what  had  that  virtue  to-  fear  which 
was  defended  by  a  shield  of  good  linsey-woolscys, 
equal  at  least  to  the  seven  bull-hides  of  the  invin- 
cible Ajax  t 

Ah!  blissfiil,  and  never  to  be  forgotten  age! 
when  every  thing  was  better  than  it  has  ever  been 
since,  or  ever  will  be  again — when  Buttermilk 
Channel  was  quite  dry  at  low  water — ^whcn  the 
shad  in  the  Hudson  were  all  salmon,  and  when 
the  moon  shone  with  a  pure  and  resplendent 
whiteness,  instead  of  that  melancholy  yellow  light 
which  is  the  consequence  of  her  sickening  at  the 
abominations  she  every  night  witnessed  in  this 
degenerate  city ! 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  New  Amsterdam 
could  it  always  have  existed  in  this  state  of  bliss* 
ful  ignorance  and  lowly  simplicity — ^but,  alas !  the 
days  of  childhood  are  too  sweet  to  last !  -Cities,  like 
men,  grow  out  of  them  in  time,  and  are  doomed 
alike  to  grow  into  the  bustie,  the  cares,  and  mise- 
ries of  the  world.  Let  no  man  congratulate  him- 
self when  he  beholds  the  child  of  his  bosom  or  the 
city  of  his  birth  increasing  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance—let the  history  of  his  own  life  teach  him 
the  dangers  of  the  one,  and  this  excellent  little 
history  of  Mannarhata  convince  him  of  the  cala* 
mities  of  the  other. 


LAST  DAYS  OF  PETER  STUYVESANT. 

ntOM  THX  SAME. 

I3r  process  of  time,  the  old  governor,  like  all 
other  children  of  mortality,  began  to  exhibit  tokens 
of  decay.  Like  an  aged  oak,  which,  though  it 
long  has  braved  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  still 
retains  its  gigantic  proportions,  yet  begins  to  shake 
and  groan  with  every  blast — so  was  it  with  the 
gallant  Peter;  for  though  he  still  bore  the  port 
and  semblance  of  what  he  was  in  the  days  of  his 
hardihood  and  chivalry,  yet  did  age  and  infirmity 
begin  to  sap  the  vigour  of  his  frame — ^but  his  heart, 
that  most  unconquerable  citadel,  stUl  triumphed 
unsubdued.  Witii  matchless  avidity  would  he 
listen  to  every  article  of  intelligence  concerning 
tile  batties  between  tiie  English  and  Dutch— still 
would  his  pulse  beat  high  whenever  he  heard  of 
the  victories  of  De  Ruyter — and  his  countenance 
lower,  and  his  eyebrows  knit  when  fortune  turned 
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iB&toar  ofthflBnglifh.  At  length,  tt  on  a  oer- 
tun  day  he  had  jiut  moked  hia  fifth  pipe,  and 
was  napping  after  dinner  in  his  arm-chair,  oonr 
qnering  the  whole  British  nation  in  hia  dreanif> 
he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  fearftil  ringing  of 
bells,  rattling  of  drums,  and  roaring  of  cannon, 
that  put  all  his  blood  in  a  ieimenL  But  when  he 
learnt  that  these  rejoicings  were  in  honour  of  a 
great  victory  obtained  by  the  oombined  English 
and  French  fleets  oTer  the  brave  De  Rayter  and 
the  younger  Von  Tromp,  it  went  so  much  to  his 
heart  that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  in  loss  than 
three  days  wae  brought  to  deatti's  door  by  a  vio- 
lent cholera  morbus !  But,  even  in  this  extremity, 
he  still  displayed  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  Peter 
tkt  Htadatrong;  holding  out  to  the  last  gasp  with 
the  most  inflexible  obstinacy  against  a  whole  army 
of  old  women,  who  were  bent  upon  driving  the 
enemy  out  of  his  bowela,  after  a  true  Dutch  mode 
of  defence,  by  inundating  the  seat  of  war  with  cat- 
nip and  pennyroyaL 

While  he  thus  lay,  lingering  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution,  news  was  brought  him  that  the  brave 
De  Ruyter  had  sufteied  but  little  loss— had  made 
good  his  retreat — and  meant  once  more  to  meet 
the  enemy  in  battle.  The  closing  eye  of  the  old 
warrior  kindled  at  the  woids^he  partly  raised 
himself  in  bed — a  flash  of  martial  fire  beamed 
across  his  visage — he  clinched  his  withered  hand, 
as  if  he  felt  vrithin  his  gripe  that  sword  whidi 
waved  in  triumph  before  the  walls  of  Fort  Chiia- 
tina,  and,  giving  a  grim  smile  of  exultation,  sunk 
back  upon  his  pillow  and  expired. 

Thus  died  Peter  Stuy  vesant,  a  valiant  soldier-* 
a  loyal  snivel — an  upright  governor,  and  an  ho- 
nest Dutchman — ^who  wanted  only  a  few  empires 
to  desohOe  to  have  been  immortalized  as  a  hero ! 

His  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  ^ 
utmost  grandeur  and  solemnity.    The  town  was 
peifectly  emptied  of  its  inhabitants,  who  crowded 
in  throngs  to  pay  the  last  sad  honoura  to  their 
good  old  governor.     All  his  sterling  qualities 
nuhed  in  fbll  tide  upon  their  recollections,  while 
the  memoiy  of  his  foibles  and  his  faults  had  ex- 
pired with  him.    The  ancient  bnrghon  contended 
who  should  have  the  privilege  of  bearing  the  pall; 
the  populace  strove  who  should  walk  nearest  to 
the  faicr-- and  the  melancholy  procession  was  clooed 
by  a  number  of  gray-headed  negroes,  who  had 
I   wintered  and  summered  in  the  household  of  their 
I   departed  master  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century. 
With  sad  and  gloomy  oountenaneeo  the  multi* 
tade  gathered  around  the  grave.     Thej  dwelt 
with  mournful  hearts  on  the  sturdy  virtues,  the 
Bgnal  services,  and  the  gallant  exploits  of  the 
brave  old  worthy.    They  reealied  with  secret  up- 
MdingB  their  own  fectious  opposition  to  hia  go* 
vemment'— «nd  many  an  ancient  buigher,  whose 
phlegmatic  features  had  never  been  known  to  re- 
lex,  nor  his  eyes  to  moisten'    was  now  observed 
to  puff  a  pensive  ^npe,  and  the  big  drop  to  steal 
down  his  cheek — while  he  muttered  with  afbo- 
tionate  aoeent  and  mehmcholy  shake  of  the  head 
-^Well  den!^Hardkoppig  Peter  ben  gone  at 
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Hoir  vain,  how  fleeting,  how  uncertain  are  all 
those  gaudy  bubbles  after  which  we  are  panting 
and  toiling  in  this  workl  of  fair  delusion !  The 
wealth  which  the  miser  has  amassed  with  so  many 
weary  days,  so  many  sleepless  nights,  a  spend- 
thrift heur  may  squander  away  in  joyless  prodigal- 
ity. The  noUest  monuments  which  pride  has 
ever  reared  to  perpetuate  a  name,  the  hand  of  time 
win  shortly  tumble  into  ruins— and  even  the 
brightest  laurels,  gained  by  feats  of  arms,  may 
wither  and  be  for  ever  blighted  by  the  chilling 
neglect  of  mankind.— «  How  many  illustrious  he- 
roes," says  the  good  Boetius,  **  who  were  once  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  age,  hath  the  silence  of  bi»> 
torians  buried  in  eternal  oblivion !"  And  this  it 
vras  that  induced  the  Spartans,  when  they  went 
to  battle,  solemnly  to  sacrifice  to  the  muses,  sup- 
plicating that  their  achievemento  should  be  wor- 
thily recorded.  Had  not  Homer  tuned  his  lofty 
lyre,  observes  the  elegant  Cioero,  the  *valour  of 
Achilles  had  remained  unsung.  And  such,  too, 
after  all  the  toils  and  perils  ha  had  braved,  after 
all  the  gallant  actions  he  had  achieved,  such  too 
had  neariy  been  the  fete  of  the  chivabic  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  but  that  I  fortunately  stepped  in  and 
engraved  his  name  on  the  indelible  tablet  of  his- 
tory, just  as  the  caitiff  Time  vras  silently  brushing 
it  away  for  ever. 

The  more  I  reflect,  the  more  am  I  astonished  at 
the  important  character  of  the  historian.  He  is 
the  sovereign  censor  to  decide  upon  the  renown 
or  infemy  of  his  feUow-men— he  is  the  patron  of 
kings  and  conqueran,  on  whom  it  depends  whether 
they  shall  live  in  after  ages,  or  be  fbigotten,  as 
were  their  anoeston  before  them.  The  tyrant  may 
oppress  while  the  olject  of  his  tyranny  exists,  but 
the  historian  possesses  superior  might,  for  his  power 
extends  even  beyond  the  grave.  The  shades  of 
departed  and  long^forgotten  heroes  anxiously  bend 
down  firom  above,  while  he  writee,  watching  each 
movement  of  his  pen,  whether  it  shall  pass  by 
their  names  with  neglect,  or  inscribe  them  on  the 
deathless  pages  of  renown.  Even  the  drop  of  ink 
that  hangs  trembling  on  his  pen,  which  he  may 
either  dash  upon  the  floor  or  waste  in  idle  sciaw« 
lings— that  veiy  drop,  which  to  him  is  not  worth 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  ferthmg,  may  be  of  incal- 
culable value  to  some  departed  worthy — may  ele- 
vate half  a  score  in  one  moment  to  immortality, 
who  would  havie  given  worlds^  had  they  possessed 
them,  to  insure  the  glorious  meed. 

Let  not  my  readers  imagine,  however,  that  I  am 
indulging  in  vain-glorious  boostings,  or  am  anxious 
to  blaxon  forth  the  importance  of  my  tribe.  On 
the  contiwy,  I  shrink  when  I  reflect  on  the  awful 
lesponsifaiUty  we  historiana  assume— I  shudder  to 
think  what  diraftd  oommotions  and  calamities  we 
oecasion  in  the  world— I  swear  to  thee,  honest 
reader,  as  I  am  a  man»  I  weep  at  the  very  ideal 
Why,  let  me  ask,  are  so  many  illustrious  men 
daily  tearing  diemselvea  away  from  the  embraoea 
of  their  femUisa— slighting  the  smiles  of  beauty— 
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despising  the  aUurements  of  fortune,  and  ezpoong 
themselves  to  the  mweries  of  wart — Why  aro 
kings  desolating  empires  and  depopulating  whole 
countnes !  In  short,  what  induces  all  gmt  men, 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  to  commit  so  many  yio- 
tories  and  misdeeds,  and  inflict  so  ntBtny  miseries 
upon  mankind  and  on  themaeWes,  bat  the  mere 
hope  that  some  historian  will  kindly  take  them 
into  notice,  and  admit  them  into  a  corner  of  his 
volume.  For,  in  short,  the  mighty  object  of  all 
their  toils,  their  hardships,  and  privations,  is  no- 
thing but  immortal  fame — and  what  is  immortal 
fame  1 — why,  half  a  page  of  dirty  paper ! — ^Alas ! 
alas !  how  humiliating  the  idea — ^that  the  renown 
of  so  great  a  man  as  Peter  Stuyvesant  should  de- 
pend upon  the  pen  of  so  little  a  man  as  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker! 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 

A  POSTHUMOUS  WRITING  OP  DIEDRICH 

KNICKERBOCKER. 

imOM  THS  •KKTCH-BOOK. 

Whoktsr  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudnon 
must  remember  the  Kaatskill  mountains,  'fhey 
are  a  dismembered  branch  of  the  great  Appela^ 
chian  family,  and  are  seen  away  to  the  west  of 
the  river,  swelling  up  to  a  noble  height,  and  lord- 
ing it  over  the  surrounding  country.  Every 
change  of  season,  eveiy  change  of  weather,  in- 
deed, every  hqur  in  the  day,  produces  some  change 
in  the  magical  hues  and  shapes  of  these  moun- 
tains; and  they  are  regarded  by  all  the  good  wives, 
far  and  near,  as  perfect  barometers.  When  the 
weather  is  &ir  and  settled,  they  are  clothed  in  blue 
and  purple,  and  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the 
clear  evening  sky ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  rest 
of  the  landscape  is  cloudless,  they  will  gather  a 
hood  of  gray  vapours  about  their  summits,  which, 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  will  glow  and 
light  up  like  a  crown  of  glory. 

At  tho  foot  of  these  fiury  mountains,  the  voy- 
ager may  have  descried  the  light  smoke  curling  up 
from  a  village,  whose  shingle  rooft  gleam  among 
the  trees,  just  where  the  blue  tints  of  the  upland 
melt  away  into  the  fresh  green  of  the  nearer  land- 
scape. It  is  a  little  village  of  great  antiquity,  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  some  of  the  Dutch  colonists 
in  the  early  times  of  the  province,  just  about  the 
beginning  of  the  government  of  the  good  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  (may  he  rest  in  peace!)  and  there 
were  some  of  tho  houses  of  the  original  settlen 
standing  within  a  lew  years,  built  of  small  yellow 
bricks  brought  from  Holland,  having  latticed  win- 
dows and  gable  fronts,  surmounted  with  weather- 
cocks. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  these  very 
houses,  (which,  to  tell  the  precise  truth,  was  sadly 
time-worn  and  weather-beaten,)  there  lived  many 
years  since,  while  the  country  was  yet  a  province 
of  Groat  Britain,  a  simple,  good-natured  fellow,  of 
the  name  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Van  Winkles  who  figured  so  gal- 
lantly in  the  chivalrous  days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant, 


and  accompanied  him  to  the  nege  of  Fori  Chris- 
tina. He  inherited,  however,  but  little  of  the  mar- 
tial character  of  his  ancestors.  I  have  observed 
that  he  was  a  simple,  good-natured  man ;  he  was 
moreover  a  kind  neighbour,  and  an  obedient  hen- 
pecked husband.  Indeed,  to  the  latter  dicom- 
stanoe  might  be  owing  ^t  meekness  of  spirit 
which  gained  him  such  universal  popularity ;  for 
those  men  are  most  apt  to  be  obsequious  and  con- 
ciliating abroad,  who  are  under  the  disdpline  oi 
riirews  at  home.  Their  tempers,  doubtkas,  are 
rendered  pliant  and  malleable  in  the  fiery  furnace 
of  domestic  tribulation,  and  a  curtain  lecture  is 
worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  world  for  teaiching 
the  virtues  of  patience  and  long-sufiering.  A  ter- 
magant wife  may,  therefore,  in  some  respecia,  be 
considered  a  tolenble  blessing;  and  if  so.  Rip  Van 
Winkle  was  thrice  bleased. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  a  great  Civourite  among 
all  the  good  wives  of  the  village,  who,  as  usual 
with  the  amiable  sex,  took  his  part  in  all  family 
squabbles,  and  never  failed,  whenever  they  talked 
those  matters  over  in  their  evening  gossipings,  to 
lay  all  the  blame  on  Dame  Van  Winkle.  The 
children  of  the  village,  too,  would  shout  with  joy 
whenever  ho  approached.  He  assisted  at  their 
sports,  made  then'  playthings,  taught  them  to  fly 
kites  and  shoot  marbles,  and  told  them  long  stories 
of  ghosts,  witches,  snd  Indians.  Whenever  he 
went  dodging  about  the  village,  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  them,  hanging  on  his  skirts,  clam- 
bering on  his  back,  and  playing  a  thousand  tricks 
on  him  with  impunity ;  and  not  a  dog  would  bark 
at  him  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

The  great  error  in  Rip's  composition  was  an  in- 
superable aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labour. 
It  could  not  be  from  the  want  of  assiduity  or  per- 
severance ;  for  he  would  sit  on  a  wot  rock,  with  a 
rod  as  long  and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's  lance,  and  fish 
all  day  without  a  murmur,  even  though  be  should 
not  be  encouraged  by  a  single  nibble.  He  would 
carry  a  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder  for  hours  to- 
gether, trudging  through  woods  and  swamps,  and 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or 
wild  pigeons.  He  would  never  refuse  to  aasist  a 
neighbour  even  in  the  roughest  toil,  and  was  a  fore- 
Aost  man  at  all  country  frolics  for  husking  Indian 
com,  or  building  stone  fences.  The  women  of 
the  village,  too,  used  to  employ  him  to  run  their 
errands,  and  to  do  such  little  odd  jobs  as  their  leas 
obliging  husbands  would  not  do  for  them ; — ^in  a 
word,  Rip  was  ready  to  attend  to  anybody^s  busi- 
ness but  his  own ;  but  as  to  doing  &mily  duty 
and  keeping  his  frirm  in  order,  he  found  it  im- 
possible. 

In  &ct,'he  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  work  on 
his  farm ;  it  was  the  most  pestilent  little  piece  of 
ground  in  the  whole  country ;  every  thing  about 
it  went  wrong,  and  would  go  wrong  in  spite  of 
him.  His  fiances  were  continually  falling  to  (Meces ; 
his  cow  would  either  go  astray,  or  get  among  the 
cabbages ;  weeds  were  sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his 
fields  than  anywhere  else ;  the  rain  always  made 
a  point  of  setting  in  just  as  he  had  some  out^door 
work  to  do ;  so  that  though  his  patrimonial  estate 
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had  dwindled  away  under  Mi  management,  acre 
bj  acre,  mitil  there  was  Utde  more  left  than  a  mere 
patch  cf  Indian  com  and  potatoes,  yet  it  was  the 
worst  conditioned  fiinn  in  the  neighbourhood. 

His  children,  too,  were  as  ragged  and  wild  as  if 
they  belonged  to  nobody.  His  son  "Rip,  an  urchin 
begfotten  in  his  own  likeness,  promised  to  inherit 
the  habits,  with  the  old  clothes  of  his  fiither.  He 
was  generally  soen  trooping  like  a  colt  at  his  mo- 
ther's heels,  equipped  in  a  pair  of  his  Other's  cast- 
off  galligai^ins,  which  he  had  much  ado  to  hold 
up  with  one  hand,  as  a  fine  lady  does  her  train  in 
bad  weather. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  however,  was  one  of  those 
happy  mortals,  of  foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions, 
who  take  the  world  eaay,  eat  white  bread  or  brown, 
whichever  can  be  got  with  least  thought  or  trouble, 
and  would  rattier  starve  on  a  penny  than  work  for 
a  pound.  If  left  to  himself,  he  woukl  have  whit- 
tled life  away  in  perfect  contentment ;  but  his  wife 
kept  continually  dinning  in  his  ears  about  his  idle- 
neaa,  his  carelessness,  and  the  ruin  he  was  bring- 
ing on  his  family. 

Morning,  noon,  and  night  her  tongue  was  inces- 
santly going,  and  every  thing  he  said  or  did  was 
rare  to  produce  a  torrent  of  household  eloquence. 
Kip  had  but  one  way  of  replying  to  all  lectures  of 
the  kind,  and  that  by  frequent  use  had  grown  into 
a  habit  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his 
head,  cast  up  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  This, 
however,  always  provoked  a  firesh  volley  from  his 
wife,  80  that  he  was  fein  to  draw  off  his  forces  and 
tike  to  the  outside  of  the  house — ^the  only  side 
wlju-h,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a  henpecked  husband. 

Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wol^ 
who  was  as  much  henpecked  as  his  master ;  for 
"Dxim  Van  Winkle  regarded  them  as  companions 
in  idleness,  and  even  looked  upon  Wolf  with  an 
e\-il  eye,  as  the  cause  of  his  master's  going  so  often 
astray.  True  it  is  in  all  pomts  of  spirit  befitting 
at)  honourable  dog,  he  was  as  courageous  an  animal 
as  ever  scoured  the  woods — but  what  courage  can 
withstand  the  ever-during  and  all-besetting  terrors 
of  a  woman's  tongue  1  The  moment  Wolf  en- 
tered the  house,  his  crest  fell,  his  tail  drooped  to 
the  ground,  or  curled  between  his  legs;  he  sneaked 
about  with  a  gallows  air,  casting  many  a  sidelong 
glance  at  Dame  Van  Winkle,  and  at  the  least 
fl)urish  of  a  broomstick  or  ladle,  he  would  fly  to 
the  door  with  yelping  precipitation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Kip  Van 
Winkle,  as  years  of  matrimony  rolled  on :  a  tart 
temper  never  mellows  with  age,  and  a  sharp  tongue 
is  the  only  edge  tool  that  grows  keener  with  con- 
stant use.  For  a  long  while  he  used  to  console 
himself  when  driven  from  home,  by  frequenting 
a  kind  of  perpetual  club  of  the  sages,  philosophers, 
and  other  idle  personages  of  the  village,  which 
held  its  sessions  on  a  bench  before  a  small  inn, 
designated  by  a  rubicund  portrait  of  his  majesty, 
George  the  Third.  Here  they  used  to  sit  in  the 
shade,  of  a  long  lazy  summer's  day,  talking  list- 
lemly  over  village  gossip,  or  telling  endless  sleepy 
stories  shout  nothing.  But  it  woukl  have  been 
worth  any  statesman'a-  money  to  have  heard  the 


profound  discussions  which  sometimes  took  place, 
when  by  chance  an  old  newspaper  fell  into  their 
hands  from  some  passing  traveller.  How  solenmly 
they  would  listen-  to  the  contents  as  drawled  out 
by  Derrick  Van  Bnmmel,  the  schoohnaster,  a  dap- 
per leamed  little  man,  who  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  the  most  gigantic  word  in  the  dictionary ;  and 
how  sagely  they  would  deliberate  upon  public 
events  some  months  after  they  had  taken  place. 

The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completely  con- 
trolled by  Nicholas  Vedder,  a  patriarch  of  the  vil- 
lage and  landlord  of  the  inn,  at  the  door  of  which 
he  took  his  seat  from  morning  till  night,  just  mov- 
ing sufficiently  to  avoid  the  sun,  and  keep  in  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree;  so  that  the  neighbours  could 
tell  the  hour  by  his  movements  as  accurately  as 
by  a  sun-diaL  It  is  true  he  was  rarely  heard  to 
speak,  but  smoked  his  pipe  incessantly.  His  ad- 
herents, however,  (for  every  great  man  had  his 
adherents,)  perfectly  understood  him,  and  knew 
how  to  gather  his  opinions.  When  any  thing 
that  was  read  or  related  displeased  him,  he  was 
observed  to  smoke  his  pipe  vehemently,  and  to 
send  forth  short,  firequent,  and  angry  pufls ;  but 
when  pleased,  he  would  inhale  the  smoke  slowly 
and  tranquilly,  and  emit  it  in  light  and  placid 
clouds,  and  sometimes  taking  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  letting  the  fragrant  vapour  curl  about 
his  nose,  would  gravely  nod  his  head  in  token  of 
perfect  approbation. 

From  even  this  strong  hold  the  unludcy  Rip 
was  at  length  routed  by  his  termagant  wife,  who 
would  suddenly  break  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of 
the  assemblage,  and  call  the  members  all  to  nought; 
nor  was  that  august  personage,  Nicholas  Vedder 
himself,  sacred  from  the  daring  tongue  of  this  ter- 
rible virago,  who  charged  him  outright  with  en- 
couraging her  husband  in  habits  of  idleness. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  despair, 
and  his  only  alternative  to  escape  from  the  labour 
of  the  ferm  and  the  clamour  of  his  wife  was  to 
take  gun  in  hand  and  stroll  away  into  the  woods. 
Here  he  would  sometimes  seat  himself  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  and  share  the  contents  of  his  wallet  with 
Wolf,  with  whom  he  sympathized  as  a  fellow- 
suflferer  in  persecution.  «  Poor  Wolf,"  he  would 
say,  **  thy  mistress  leads  thee  a  dog's  1^  of  it ;  but 
never  mind,  my  lad,  whilst  I  live  thou  shalt  never 
want  a  friend  to  stand  by  thee !"  Wolf  wouki 
wag  his  tail,  look  wistftilly  in  his  master's  face, 
and  if  dogs  can  feel  ipity,  I  verUy  believe  ho  reci- 
procated the  sentiment  with  all  his  heart. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind,  on  a  fine  autum- 
nal day,  Rip  had  unconsciously  scrambled  to  one 
of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Kaatskill  mountains. 
He  was  after  his  fevourite  sport  of  squirrel-shoot- 
ing, and  the  still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  re- 
echoed with  tho  reports  of  his  gun.  Panting  and 
fetigued,  he  threw  himself^  late  in  the  afternoon, 
on  a  green  knoll  covered  with  mountain  herbage 
that  crowned  the  brow  of  a  predpioe.  From  an 
openuig  between  the  trees,  he  could  overlook  all 
the  lower  country  for  many  a  mile  of  rich  wood^ 
land.  He  saw  at  a  distance  the  lordly  Hudson 
fer,  &r  below  him,  moving  on  its  silent  but  ma- 
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jefltio  counM,  with  te  mlleetioii  of*  purple  doaa, 
or  the  Bail  of  a  lagging  bark,  here  and  there  sleeps 
ing  on  ita  glaasy  boaom,  and  at  laat  kMOg  Haeif  in 
the  bine  highhuida. 

On  the  other  aide  he  looked  down  into  a  deep 
mountain  glen,  wild,  lonely,  and  ahagged,  the  bot^ 
torn  filled  with  firagmenta  from  the  impending  clifla, 
and  scarcely  lighted  by  the  reflected  nya  of  the 
letting  son.  For  aome  time  Rip  lay  mnain^  on 
thia  aoene ;  erening  waa  grednally  advancing ;  the 
mountaina  began  to  throw  their  long  blue  ahadows 
over  the  valleya ;  he  aaw  that  it  would  be  dark 
long  before  he  ooald  reach  the  village;  and  he 
heaved  a  heavy  digh  when  he  thought  of  encoon- 
tering  the  terrors  of  Dame  Van  Winkle. 

As  he  was  about  to  descend,  he  heard  a  voicse 
from  a  distance,  hallooing,  «Rip  Van  Winkle! 
Rip  Van  WmUe !"  He  looked  around,  but  could 
see  nothing  but  a  crow  winging  its  solitary  fli^t 
across  the  mountain.  He  thought  his  frmcy  must 
have  deceived  him,  and  turned  again  to  descend, 
when  he  heard  the  same  cry  ring  through  the  still 
evening  air:  "Rip  Van  Winkle !  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle !"— at  the  same  time  Wolf  bristled  up  his  back, 
and  giving  a  low  growl,  skulked  to  his  master's 
side,  looking  fearfully  down  into  the  glen.  Rip 
now  felt  a  vague  apprehension  stealing  over  him : 
he  looked  anxiously  in  the  same  direction,  and  per- 
ceived a  atrange  figure  slowly  toiling  op  the  rocks, 
and  bending  under  the  weight  of  something  he 
carried  on  his  back.  He  was  surprised  to  see  any 
human  being  in  this  lonely  and  unireq[uented  place, 
but  suppoaing  it  to  be  aome  one  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  need  of  hia  assistanoe,  he  hastened  down 
to  yield  it 

On  nearer  approach,  he  was  still  more  surprised 
at  the  singularity  of  the  stranger's  appearance. 
He  was  a  short,  square-built  old  fellow,  with  thick 
bushy  hair  and  a  grizzled  beard.  Hia  dreas  was 
of  the  antique  Duteh  fiwhion— a  cloth  jerkin 
strapped  round  the  waist— several  pab  of  breeches, 
the  outer  one  of  ample  volume,  decorated  with 
rows  of  buttons  down  the  sides,  and  bunchea  at 
the  knees.  He  bore  on  his  shoulden  a  stout  keg, 
that  seemed  fiill  of  liquor,  and  made  signs  for  Rip 
to  approach  and  assist  him  with  the  load.  Though 
rather  shy  and  distrustful  of  this  new  acquaint- 
anoe,  Rip  complied  with  his  usual  alacrity,  and 
mutually  relieving  each  other,  they  clambered  up 
a  narrow  gully,  apparently  the  dry  bed  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent  As  they  ascended.  Rip  every  now 
and  then  heaid  long  rolling  peals,  like  diatant 
thunder,  that  sesmed  to  issue  out  of  a  deep  nvine, 
or  rather  cleft  between  lofiy  rocks,  toward  which 
their  nigged  path  conducted.  He  pauaed  for  an 
instant,  but  auppoaing  it  to  be  the  muttering  of 
one  of  thoae  transient  thunder-ahovren  which  often 
take  plaoe  in  moontam  heighta,  he  proceeded. 
Paaang  through  the  iltvine,  they  came  to  a  hoUow, 
like  a  aniall  amphitheatre,  anrroonded  bj  pefpen*> 
dicular  predpioea^  over  the  brinka  of  wUeh  in^ 
pending  treea-Ao*  their  branoliea,aotiial  yon  only 
caught  glimpsaa  of  the  aiure  sl^  and  the  bright 
CfvaiBiig  ckmd.  During  the  wrhole  tfana^  Rip  and 
hia  eoBpaakm  had  Uboarad  on  in  wOtnm;  fat 


though  the  former  marvelled  greatly  what  could 
be  tile  object  of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this 
wHd  mountain,  yet  there  was  something  strange 
and  incomprehensible  about  the  unknown,  that 
inspired  awe,  and  checked  femiliarity. 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  objects  of 
wonder  presented  themselves  On  a  level  9pci  in 
the  centre  was  a  company  of  odd-looking  pemm- 
agea  playing  at  nine-pina.  They  wne  dresaed  in 
a  quaint  otft-landish  feshion:  some  wore  abort 
doublets,  others  jerkins,  with  long  knives  in  their 
belts,  and  most  of  them  had  enormous  breeches  of 
similar  style  with  that  of  the  guide's.  Their 
visages,  too,  were  |>eculiar :  one  had  a  laif^c  head, 
broad  face,  and  small  piggirii  eyes ;  the  iK»  of  an- 
other seetned  to  consist  entbrely  of  nose,  and  was 
surmounted  by  a  white  8Ugar>loef  hat,  set  off  with 
a'^little  red  cock's  tail.  They  all  had  beards  of 
various  shapes  and  colours.  There  was  one  who 
seemed  to  be  the  commander.  He  was  a  stout 
old  gentleman  with  a  weather-beaten  countenance ; 
he  wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad  belt  and  hanger, 
higfa-crownod  hat  and  feather,  red  stockings,  and 
high-heeled  shoes  with  roses  in  them.  The  whole 
group  reminded  Rip  of  the  figunes  in  an  old  Fle- 
mish painting  in  the  parlour  of  Dominie  Van 
Schaick,  the  village  parson,  and  which  had  been 
brought  over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  set- 
tlement 

AVhat  seeoMd  particulariy  odd  to  Rip  was,  that 
though  these  folks  were  evidently  amusing  them- 
selves, yet  they  maintained  the  gravest  feces,  the 
most  mysterious  silence,  and  were,  withal,  the 
most  melancholy  party  of  pleasure  he  had  ever 
vritnessed.  Nothing  interrupted  the  stjilneas  of 
the  soene  but  the  noise  of  the  balls,  which,  when- 
ever they  were  rolled,  echoed  along  the  mountains 
liko  rumbling  peals  of  thunder. 

As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached  them, 
they  suddenly  desisted  from  their  play,  and  stared 
at  him  with  such  a  fixed  stetue-like  gaze,  and  such 
strange,  uncouth,  lack-lustre  countenances,  that 
his  heart  turned  within  him,  and  his  kneea  smote 
together.  His  companion  now  emptied  the  con- 
tento  of  the  keg  into  large  flagona,  and  made  signs 
to  him  to  wait  upon  the  company.  He  obeyed 
with  fear  and  trembling ;  they  quaffed  the  liquor 
in  profound  alienee,  and  then  returned  to  their 
game. 

By  deg^rees  Rip'sawe  and  a^^prehension  subsided. 
He  even  ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon 
him,  to  taste  the  beverage,  which  he  found  had 
much  of  the  flavour  of  excellent  Hollanda.  Ho 
was  naturally  a  thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempted 
to  repeat  the  draught  One  taste  provoked  an- 
other, and  he  reiterated  his  visito  to  the  flagon  so 
often,  that  at  length'  Ibb  senses  vrere  overpowered, 
hia  eyes  swam  in  his  head,  hia  head  gradually  de- 
clined, and  he  fell  into  a  deep  steefk 

On  v^ahing,  he  found  hfanaelf  on  the  green  knoD 
finm  whence  he  had  fhat  aeen  the  old  man  of  the 
glen.  He  niUied  hia  eye»--Jt*wan  a  bright  sonny 
monifaig!.  The  biida  were  taoppitig  and  twittering 
among  tite  twhea^  and  the  eagle  waa  wheeling 
alofl^  nd  taeaalhig  tite  paw  iBovitain  fareete. 
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"  Saiely,"  thought  Rip,  « I  ham  not  slept  Kbvb  all 
night"  He  lecmlled  Uie  oocnnenoM  before  he  feU 
asleep.  The  strange  man  with  the  keg  of  Ikpiar— 
the  momitam  Tavine— the  wild  retreat  among  the 
rocks — the  woebegone  party  at  nine<pina— the  fla- 
gon<-«Oh!  that  wicked  flagon !"  thoughrRip— 
«  what  ezcoae  ahall  I  make  to  Dame  Van  WinkMI" 
He  looked  round  lor  hia  gnn,  hot  in  place  'of  the 
dean,  well-oiled  fowhng-pieoe,  ha  foiyid  an  old 
firelock  lying  by  him,  the  barrel  encruated  wtlfa 
rust,  the  lock  fidling  ofl^  the  stock  worm-eaten. 
He  now  suspected  tiiat  the  grave  roysten  of  the 
mountain  had  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and  having 
dosed  him  with  liquor,  had  robbed  him  of  1^ 
^0.  Wolf  too  had  disappeared,  but  he  might 
have  strayed  away  after  a  squinrel  or  partridge. 
He  whistled  after  him,  and  shouted  his  name,  but 
all  in  vain ;  the  echoes  repeated  hia  whistle  and 
shout,  bat  no  dog  was  to  be  seen. 

He  determined  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  last 
evening's  gambol,  and  if  he  met  with  any  of  the 
party,  to  demand  his  dog  and  gun.  As  he  rose 
to  walk,  he  found  himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  and 
wanting  in  hia  usual  activity.  «  These  mountain 
beds  do  not  agree  vrith  me,"  thought  Rip,  **  and  if 
this  frolic  should  lay  me  up  with  a  fit  of  Uie  rheu- 
matism, I  shall  have  a  blessed  time  with  Dame 
Van  Winkle."  With  some  difficulty  he  got  down 
mto  the  glen ;  he  found  the  gully  up  which  he 
and  his  companion  had  ascended  the  preceding 
evening;  but  to  hia  astonishment  a  mountain 
stream  was  now  foaming  down  it,  leaping  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  filling  the  glen  with  babbting 
munnun.  He,  however,  made  shift  to  scramble 
op  its  sides,  working  his  toilsome  way  through 
thickets  of  birch,  aassafras,  and  vritch-hazel ;  and 
BQoietimea  tripped  up  or  entangled  by  the  wild 
(Tiapevines  that  twisted  their  coils  and  tendrils 
f^vm  tree  to  tree,  and  spread  a  kind  of  network  in 
his  path. 

At  length  he  reached  to  where  the  ravine  had 
opened  thnnigh  the  clifib  to  the  amphitheatre ;  but 
no  traoei  of  audi  opening  remained.  The  rocks 
presented  a  high  impenetimhle  wall,  over  which 
the  tozient  came  tumbling  in  a  aheet  of  feathery 
foam,  and  fieU  into  a  broad  deep  basin,  black  firom 
the  shadows  of  the  surrounding  forest  Here,  then, 
poor  Rip  was  brought  to  a  stand.  He  again  called 
uul  whistled  after  hia  dog:  he  was  only  answered 
by  the  cawing  of  a  flock  of  idle  crows,  sporting 
high  in  air  about  a  dry  tree  that  overhung  a  sunny 
precipice;  and  who,  aecure  in  their  elevation, 
"cemed  to  look  down  and  scoff  at  the  poor  man's 
perplexities.  What  was  to  be  done  t  The  mom- 
m^  was  passing  away,  and  Rip  felt  frmiahed  for 
^*uit  of  hia  breakfast  He  grieved  to  give  up  his 
dog  and  gun;  he  dreaded  to  meet  hia  wife;  but  it 
vvoQld  not  do  to  starve  among  the  mountains.  He 
ihook  hia  head,  shouldered  the  rusly  flre4ock,and, 
with  a  heart  fell  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  turned 
™  steps  homeward. 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  mat  a  number 
of  people,  but  none  whom  he  knew,  which  some- 
what surprised  him,  for  he  had  tiMUght  himself 
■opwnted  with  every  one  in  the  eoontiy  nmnd. 


Their  dseas,  *too,  was  of  a  different  feahion  from 
that  to  which  he  waaaocustomed.  They  all  stared 
at  htm  with  equal  maika  of  aurpriae,  and  when- 
ever they  cast  oyea  upon  him,  invanabfy  stroked 
their  chins.  The  constant  recurrenoa  of  this  ges- 
ture, induced  Rip  invoiuntanly  to  do  the  same, 
when,  to  hia  aaronJAmentybe  feand  his  beard  had 
grown  a  foot  long! 

He.  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village. 
A  troop  of  strange  children  ran  at  his  heels  hoot-, 
ing  after  him,  and  pointing  at  his  gray  beard.  The 
doga,  too,  not  one  of  which  he  reoognised  for  an 
old  aoquamtance,  barked  at  him  as  he  passed.  The 
very  village  was  altered :  it  was  krger  and  more 
popaloua.  Then  were  rows  of  houses  which  he 
had  never  seen  beforo,  and  thoae  which  had  been 
his  familiar  haunta  had  disappeared.  Strange 
names  were  over  the  doora— strange  feces  at  the 
windows— every  thing  was  strange.  His  mind 
now  misgave  him;  he  began  to  doubt  whether 
both  he  and  the  world  around  him  were  not  be- 
witched. Surdy  this  was  his  native  village,  which 
he  had  left  but  a  day  before.  There  atood  the 
Kaatskill  mountaina — ^there  nn  the  silver  Hudson 
at  a  distance— there  was  every  hill  and  dale  pre- 
ciwly  as  it  had  always  been— Rip  waa  sorely  perw 
plexed— « That  flagon  last  n^ht,"  thought  he, 
«  has  addled  my  poor  head  sadly  I" 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found  the 
way  to  hia  own  house,  which  he  approached  with 
ailent  awe,  expecting  eveiy  moment  to  hear  the 
ahriU  votoe  of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  He  found  the 
houM  gone  to  decay — the  roof  feUen  in,  the  win- 
dows shattered,  and  the  doora  off  the  hinges.  A 
hal(«tarved  dog,  that  looked  like  Wolf,  was  skulk- 
ing about  it  Rip  called  him  by  name,  but  the 
cur  anarled,  showed  his  tooth,  and  passed  on. 
This  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed. — **  My  very  dog," 
sighed  poor  Rip,  «<  has  forgotten  me !" 

He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth. 
Dame  Van  Winkle  had  always  kept  in  neat  order. 
It  was  empty,  forlorn,  and  apparently  abandoned. 
This  desolateneas  overcame  all  his  connubial  fean 
— he  caUed  loudly  for  his  wife  and  children — ^the 
lonely  chambem  rang  for  a  moment  with  his  voice, 
and  then  all  again  was  silence. 

He  now  hurried  forth  and  hastened  to  his  old 
resort,  the  village  inn— bnt  it  too  was  gone.  A 
large  rickety  wooden  building  stood  in  its  place, 
with  great  gaping  vrindows,  some  of  them  broken, 
and  mended  with  old  hats  and  petticoats,  and  over 
the  door  waa  painted,  **  The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jona- 
than Doolittle."  Instead  of  the  great  tree  that 
used  to  shelter  the  quiet  little  Dutch  inn  of  yore, 
there  now  waa  reared  atall  naked  pole,  with  some- 
thing on  the  top  that  looked  like  a  red  night-cap, 
and  from  it  waa  flnttoiing  a  flag,  on  which  waa  a 
singular  assemblage  of  stare  and  stripes— all  this 
was  strange  and  incomprehensible.  He  recog- 
niaed  on  the  aign,  however,  the  ruby  face  of  King 
George,  under  which  he  had  smoked  so  many  a 
peacefiil  pipe,  but  even  this  waa  singularly  met»> 
morphoead.  The  red  ooat  waa  changed  for  one 
of  blue  and  bufl^  a  sword  waa  held  in  the  hand 
instead  of  a  sceptre,  the  head  was  decorateu  with 
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a  cocked  hat,  and  underneath  was  painted,  hi  laige 
characteni  OairsaAt  WAsaiHeTov. 

There  was,  as  tisnal,  a  crowd  of  folk  about  the 
door,  but  none  that  Rip  recollected.  The  very  cha- 
racter of  the  people  seemed  changped.  There  was 
a  bosy,  bustling,  disputatious  tone  about  it,  instead 
of  the  accustomed  |Ailegm  and  drowsy  tranqnillitj. 
He  looked  in  yain  for  the  sage  Nidiolas  Vedder, 
with  his  broad  lace,  double  diin,  and  fiur  long 
pipe,  uttering  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  instead  of 
idle  speeches,  or  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster, 
doling  forth  the  contents  of  an  ancient  newspaper. 
In  place  of  these,  a  lean  bilious-looking  fellow, 
with  his  pockets  full  of  handbills,  was  haranguing 
▼ehementlj  about  rights  of  citizens— election — 
members  of  Congress — liberty — Bunker's  hill — 
heroes  of  seventy-six— '«nd  other  words  that  were 
a  perfect  Babylonish  jargon  to  the  bewildered  Van 
Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long  grialed 
beard,  his  rusty  fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  diess, 
and  the  army  of  women  and  children  that  had  ga- 
thered at  his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  tavern  politicians.  They  crowded  round  him, 
eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot,  with  great  curiosity. 
The  orator  bustled  up  to  him,  and  drawing  him 
partly  aside,  inquired  *•  on  which  side  he  voted  V* 
Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity.  Another  short  but 
busy  little  fellow  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and  ris- 
ing on  tiptoe,  inquired  in  his  ear  **  whether  he  was 
Federal  or  Democrat"  Rip  was  etJUally  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  the  question;  when  a  knowing, 
self-important  old  gentleman  in  a  sharp  cocked-hat 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  putting  them  to 
the  right  and  left  with  his  elbows  as  he  paaaed, 
and  planting  himself  before  Van  Winkle,  with 
one  arm  a-kimbo,  the  other  resting  on  his  cane, 
his  keen  eyes  and  sharp  hat  penetrating  as  it  were 
into  his  very  soul,  demanded  in  an  austere  tone, 
"  what  brought  him  to  the  election  with  a  gun  on 
his  shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  his  heels,  and  whether 
he  meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  the  village  V 

"  Alas !  gentlemen,"  cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismay- 
ed, « I  am  a  poor  quiet  man,  a  native  of  the  place, 
and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King,  God  bless  him !" 

Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  bystanders 
— <<  a  tory  I  a  tory  !  a  spy!  a  refugee!  hustle  him! 
away  with  him!"  It  was  with  great  dtflSculty 
that  the  self-important  man  in  the  cocked-hat  re- 
stored order ;  and  having  assumed  a  tenfold  auste- 
rity of  brow,  demanded  again  of  the  unknown 
culprit,  what  he  came  thero  for,  and  whom  he  was 
seeking.  The  poor  man  humbly  assured  him  that 
he  meant  no  harm,  but  merely  came  there  in  search 
of  some  of  his  neighbours  who  used  to  keep  about 
the  tavern. 

«  Well — ^who  are  they  1 — ^name  them." 

Rip  bethought  himself  a  moment  and  inquired, 
<  Where's  Nicholas  Vedder  1" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  an 
old  man  replied  in  a  thin  piping  voice,  •<  Nicholas 
Vedder  1  why  he  is  dead  and  gone  these  eighteen 
years!  There  was  a  wooden  tombstone  in  the 
church-yard  that  used  to  tell  all  about  him,  but 
that's  rotten  and  gone  too." 


M  Where's  Brom  Butcher  1" 

"  Oh,  he  went  off  to  the  army  in  fbit  beginning 
of  the  war ;  some  say  he  was  killed  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Btony-Point — others  say  he  was  drowned 
m  the  squall  at  the  foot  of  Antony's  Nose.  I 
don't  know — ^he  never  came  beck  again." 

**  Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster  1" 

«  He  went  off  to  the  wars  too,  was  a  great  mili- 
tia-general, and  is  now  in  Congress." 

Rip's  heart  died  away  at  hearing  of  these  sad 
changes  in  his  home  and  friends,  and  finding  him- 
self thus  alone  in  the  world.  Every  ansvrer  puz- 
xled  him,  too,  by  treating  of  such  enormous  lapses 
of  time,  and  of  matters  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand :  war — Congress-— Stony-Point ! — he  had  no 
courage  to  ask  after  any  more  liiends,  bat  cried 
out  in  despair,  "  Does  nobody  here  know  Rip  Van 
Winkle!" 

«0h.  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  exclaimed  two  or 
three, «  Oh,  to  be  sure !  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle 
yonder,  leaning  against  the  tree." 

Rip  looked  and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart  of 
himself  as  he  went  up  to  the  mountain;  appa- 
rently as  lazy,  and  certainly  as  ragged.  The  poor 
fellow  was  now  completely  confounded.  He 
doubted  his  own  identity,  and  whetbcSk-  he  was 
himself  or  another  man.  In  the  midst  of  his  be- 
wilderment, the  man  in  the  cocked-hat  demanded 
who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  name  1 

**  God  knows,"  exclaimed  he  at  his  wit*s  end ; 
**  I'm  not  myself— I'm  somebody  else— that's  me 
yonder — no^that's  somebody  else,  got  into  my 
shoes — I  was  myself  last  night,  but  I  fell  asleep 
on  the  mountain,  and  they've  changed  my  gun, 
and  every  thing's  changed,  and  Vm  changed,  and 
I  can't  tell  what's  my  name,  or  who  I  am !" 

The  bystanders  began  now  to  look  at  each  other, 
nod,  wink  significantly,  and  tap  their  fingers  against 
their  foreheads.  There  was  a  whisper,  also,  about 
securing  the  gun,  and  keeping  the  old  fellow  fiv>m 
doing  mischief;  at  the  very  suggestion  of  which, 
the  self-important  man  with  the  cocked-hat  retired 
with  some  precipitation.  At  this  critical  moment 
a  firesh  comely  woman  passed  through  the  throng 
to  get  a  peep  at  the  gray-bearded  man.  She  had 
a  chubby  child  in  her  arms,  which,  frightened  at 
his  looks,  began  to  cry.  «  Hush,  Rip,"  died  she, 
**  hush,  you  little  fool,  the  old  man  won't  hurt 
you."  The  name  of  ihe  child,  the  air  of  the  mo- 
ther, the  tone  of  her  voice,  all  awakened  a  train  c^ 
recollections  in  his  mind.  «  What  is  your  name, 
my  good  woman  1"  asked  he. 

«  Judith  Gardenier." 

**  And  your  fethei^s  name?" 

«  Ah,  poor  man,  his  name  was  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle ;  it's  twenty  years  since  he  went  away  from 
home  with  his  gun,  and  never  has  been  heard  of 
since— his  dog  came  home  without  him;  but  whe- 
ther he  shot  himself,  or  was  carried  away  by  the 
Indians,  nobody  can  telL  I  was  then  but  a  little 
girL" 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask ;  but  ho 
put  it  with  a  fettering  voice : 

«  Where's  your  mother!" 

« Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  diort  time  unoc : 
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she  Ivoke  a  blood-venel  in  a  fit  of  paauon  at  a 
New  Engiand  pedlar." 

There  was  a  drop  of  Gomfort,  at  least,  in  this 
intelUgenoe.  The  honest  man  oouid  contain  him- 
self no  longer.  He  caught  his  daughter  and  her 
child  in  his  arms.  « I  am  your  Either !"  cried  he 
— u  Young  Rip  Van  Winkle  once— old  Rip  Van 
Winkle  now ! — Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van 
Winklel" 

All  stood  amaxed,  until  an  old  woman,  tottering 
out  from  among  the  crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her 
brow,  and  peering  under  it  in  his  face  for  a  mo- 
ment, exclaimed,  <*SuTe  enough!  it  is  Rip  Van 
Winkle— it  is  himselfl  Welcome  home  again, 
old  neighbour — Why,  where  have  you  been  these 
i    twenty  long  yean  1" 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty 
yean  had  been  to  him  but  as  one  night  The 
neighboun  stared  when  they  heard  it ;  some  were 
•een  to  wink  at  each  other,  and  pnt  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks ;  and  the  self-important  man  in  the 
cocked  hat,  who,  when  the  alarm  was  over,  had 
rptamed  to  the  field,  screwed  down  the  comen  of 
his  mouthy  and  shook  his  head — upon  which  there 
was  a  general  shaking  of  the  head  throughout  the 
assemblage. 

It  \n»  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion 
of  old  Peter  Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly 
advancing  up  the  road.  Ho  was  a  descendant  of 
the  historian  of  that  name,  who  wrote  one  of  the 
earliest  accounts  of  the  province.  Peter  was  the 
most  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  well 
versed  in  all  the  wonderful  events  and  traditions 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  recollected  Rip  at  once, 
and  corroborated  his  story  in  the  most  satis&ctory 
manner.  He  assured  the  company  that  it  was  a 
fiust,  handed  down  from  his  ancestor  the  historian, 
that  the  Kaat^ll  mountains  had  always  been 
baanted  by  strange  beings.  That  it  was  affirmed 
that  the  great  Hendrick  Hudson,  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  river  and  country,  kept  a  kind  of  vigil  there 
every  twenty  years,  with  bis  crew  of  the  Half- 
moon,  bring  permitted  in  this  way  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  enterprise,  and  keep  a  guardian  eye 
upon  the  river  and  the  great  city  called  by  his 
name.  That  his  lather  had  once  seen  them  in 
then'  old  Dutch  dresses  playing  at  nine-puu  in  a 
hollow  of  the  mountain ;  and  that  he  himself  had 
heard,  one  summer  afternoon,  the  sound  of  their 
balls  like  distant  peals  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  company  broke 
op  and  returned  to  the  more  important  concerns 
of  the  election.  Rip's  daughter  took  him  home  to 
live  with  her;  she  had  a  snug,  well-furnished 
hotise,  and  a  stout  cheery  fiumer  for  a  husband, 
whom  Rip  recollected  for  one  of  the  urchins  that 
used  to  climb  upon  his  back.  As  to  Rip's  son 
and  heir,  who  was  the  ditto  of  himself,  seen  lean- 
ing against  the  tree,  he  was  employed  to  work  on 
the  farm ;  but  evinced  a  hereditary  disposition  to 
attend  to  any  thing  else  but  his  business. 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits;  he 
soon  found  many  of  his  former  cronies,  though  all 
rather  the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  time ; 
and  preferred  making  fiiends  among  the  rising 


generation,  with  whom  he  soon  grew  into  great 
£ivour. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived 
at  that  happy  age  when  a  man  can  do  nothing 
with  impunity,  he  took  his  place  once  more  on  the 
bench  at  the  inn  door,  and  was  reverenced  as  one 
of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village,  and  a  chronicle  of 
the  old  times"  before  the  war."  It  vras  some  time 
before  he  could  get  into  the  regular  track  of  gossip, 
or  could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  strange  events 
that  had  taken  place  during  his  torpor.  How  that 
there  had  been  a  revolutionary  war — that  the 
country  had  thrown  ofi'the  yoke  of  old  England — 
and  tlMt,  instead  of  being  a  subject  of  his  majesty, 
Greorge  the  Third,  he  was  now  a  free  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Rip  in  &ct  was  no  politician ; 
the  changes  of  states  and  empires  made  but  tittle 
impression  on  him ;  but  there  was  one  species  of 
despotism  under  which  he  had  long  groaned,  and 
that  wai^— petticoat  government.  Happily,  that 
was  at  an  end ;  he  had  got  his  neck  out  of  the 
yoke  of  matrimony,  and  could  go  in  and  out  when- 
ever he  pleased  without  dreading  the  tyranny  of 
Dame  Van  Winkle.  Whenever  her  name  was 
mentioned,  however,  he  shook  his  head,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  cast  up  his  eyes ;  which  might 
pass  either  for  an  expression  of  resignation  to  his 
fote,  or  joy  at  his  deUveranoe. 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stnnger  that 
arrived  at  Mr.  Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  observed 
at  first  to  vary  on  some  points  every  time  he  told 
it,  which  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  having  so  re- 
cently awaked.  It  at  hist  settled  down  precisely 
to  the  tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  the  neighbourhood  but  knew  it  by  heart. 
8ome  always  pretended  to  doubt  the  reality  of  it, 
and  insiBted  that  Rip  had  been  out  of  his  head, 
and  that  this  was  one  point  on  which  ho  always 
remained  flighty.  The  old  Dutch  inhabitants, 
however,  almost  universally  gave  it  full  credit 
Even  to  this  day,  they  never  hear  a  thunderstorm 
of  a  summer  afternoon  about  the  Kaatskill,  but 
they  say  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  crew  are  at 
their  game  of  nine-pins;  and  it  is  a  common  vriah 
of  all  henpecked  husbands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
when  life  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  that  they 
might  have  a  quieting  draught  out  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  flagon. 


THE  WIFE. 

raOM    TRK    SAMS. 

I  HATS  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  forti- 
tude vrith  which  women  sustain  the  most  over- 
whelming reverses  of  fortune.  Those  disasten 
which  break  down  the  spirit  of  a  man  and  pros- 
trate him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the 
energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity 
and  elevation  to  their  character,  that  at  times  it 
approaches  to  subtimity.  Nothing  can  be  more 
touchipg  than  to  behold  a  soft  and  tender  female, 
who  had  been  all  weakness  and  dependence,  and 
aUve  to  every  trivial  roughness  while  treading  the 
prosperous  paths  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in  mental 
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fiiroe  to  be  the  oomlbiter  and  sopporter  of  her  hn^ 
band  under  mufortune,  and  abiding  with  ondinnk- 
ing  firmnen,  the  bitterest  blaat  of  advenity. 

As  the  vine  which  has  long  twined  its  graoefiil 
foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  in  sun* 
shine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  lifted  by  the 
thunderbolt,  cling  round  it  with  its  caraasing  ten- 
drils and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs;  so  is  it 
beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  woman, 
who  is  the  mere  dependant  and  ornament  of  man 
in  his  happier  hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace 
wnen  smitten  with  sudden  calamity ;  winding  her- 
self into  the  nigged  leceases  of  his  nature,  tenderly 
supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  binding  up  the 
broken  heart 

I  was  onoe  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had 
around  him  a  blooming  fiimily,  knit  together  in 
the  strongest  aflbction.  **  I  can  wish  you  no  bet- 
ter lot,"  said  he,  with  enthusiasm,  *•  than  to  have 
a  wife  and  children^— If  you  are  prosperous,  there 
they  are  to  share  your  prosperity;  if  otherwise, 
there  they  are  to  comfort  you."  And,  indeed,  I 
have  observed  that  a  married  man  fidling  into  nus- 
fortune  is  more  apt  to  retrieve  his  situation  in  the 
world  than  a  single  one;  partly  because  he  is 
more  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  necessities  of 
the  helpless  and  beloved  beings  who  depend  upon 
him  for  subsistence ;  but  chiefly  because  his  spirits 
are  soothed  and  relieved  by  domestic  endearments, 
and  his  self-respect  kept  alive  by  finding  that, 
though  all  abroad  ia  darkness  and  humiliation, 
yet  there  is  still  a  little  worid  of  love  at  home,  of 
which  he  is  the  monarch.  Whereas  a  single  man 
is  apt  to  run  to  waste  and  self-neglect ;  to  fancy 
himself  lonely  and  abandoned,  and  his  heart  to  fiill 
to  ruin  like  some  deserted  mansion  for  want  of  an 
inhabitant 

These  observations  call  to  mind  a  little  domestic 
story,  of  which  I  was  onoe  a  witness.  My  inti- 
mate friend,  Leslie,  had  married  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  girl,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  fashionable  life.  She  had,  it  is  true, 
no  fortune,  but  that  of  my  friend  was  ample ;  and 
he  delighted  in  the  anticipation  of  indulging  her 
in  every  elegant  pursuit,  and  administering  to  those 
delicate  tastes  and  fimcies  that  spread  a  kind  of 
witchery  about  the  sex«— «Her  life,"  said  he, 
«  shall  be  like  a  fairy  tale." 

The  very  difference  in  their  characters  produced 
an  harmonious  combination:  he  was  of  a  romantic 
and  somewhat  serious  cast;  she  was  all  life  and 
gladness.  I  have  often  noticed  the  mute  rapture 
with  which  he  would  gaio  upon  her  in  company, 
of  which  her  sprightly  powers  made  her  the  de- 
light ;  and  how,  in  the  midst  of  applause,  her  eye 
would  still  turn  to  him  as  if  there  alone  she  sought 
favour  and  acceptance.  When  leaning  on  hiv 
arm,  her  slender  form  contrasted  finely  with  his 
tall  manly  person.  The  fond  confiding  air  with 
which  she  looked  up  to  him  seemed  to  call  forth  a 
flush  of  triumphant  pride  and  cherishing  tender- 
ness, as  if  he  doted  on  his  lovely  burden  for  its 
very  helplessness.  Never  did  a  couple  set  forward 
on  the  flowery  path  of  early  and  well-siiited  mar- 
riage with  a  fairer  prospect  of  folidty. 


It  was  the  nusfoitune  of  my  friend,  howetver,  to 
have  embarked  his  property  in  large  qpecnlatioDs; 
and  he  had  not  been  married  many  months,  when, 
by  a  soooession  of  sudden  disasters,  it  was  swept 
from  him,  and  he  found  himself  reduced  almost  to 
penury.  For  a  time  he  kept  his  situation  to  himr 
self,  and  went  about  with  a  haggard  countenanoe 
and  a  breaking  heart  His  lifo  was  but  a  pro- 
tracted agony ;  and  what  rendered  it  more  insup- 
portable was  the  keeping  up  a  smile  in  the  pn- 
senoo  of  his  wife ;  for  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  overwhelm  her  with  the  news,  ^le  saw,  how- 
ever, with  the  quick  eyes  of  aflSsction,  that  all  was 
not  well  with  hLoEi.  She  marked  his  altered  looks 
and  stifled  sighs,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  by 
lus  sickly  and  vapid  attempts  at  cheerfolness.  She 
tasked  all  her  sprightly  powers  and  tender  blan- 
dishments to  win  him  back  to  happiness;  but  she 
only  drove  the  arrow  deeper  into  his  souL  The 
more  he  saw  cause  to  love  her,  the  more  torturing 
was  the  thought  that  he  was  soon  to  make  her 
wretched.  A  little  while,  thought  he,  and  the 
smile  will  vanish  from  the  cheek — the  song  will 
die  away  from  those  lips— the  lustre  of  those  eyes 
will  be  quenched  with  sorrow;  and  the  happy 
heart  which  now  beats  lightly  in  that  boeom  will 
be  weighed  down  like  mine  by  the  cares  and  mise- 
ries of  the  world. 

At  length  he  came  to  me  one  day  and  related 
his  whole  situation  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  despair. 
When  I  heard  him  through  I  inquired,  *<Doc8 
your  wife  know  all  thisi" — ^At  the  question  he 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  **  For  God^a  sake !" 
cried  he,  "if  you  have  any  pity  on  me, don't  men- 
tion my  wife ;  it  is  the  thought  of  her  that  drives 
me  almost  to  madness !" 

«<  And  why  not?"  said  I.  «  She  must  know  it 
sooner  or  later :  you  cannot  keep  it  long  from  her, 
and  the  intelligence  may  break  upon  her  in  a  more 
startling  manner  than  if  imparted  by  yourself;  for 
the  accents  of  those  we  love  soften  the  harshest 
tidings.  Besides,  you  are  depriving  yourself  of  the 
oomforts  of  her  i^mpathy ;  and  not  merely  that, 
but  also  endangering  the  only  bond  that  can  keep 
hearts  together — an  unreserved  community  of 
thought  and  feeling.  She  will  soon  perceive  that 
something  is  secretly  preying  upon  your  mind; 
and  true  love  will  not  brook  reserve ;  it  feels  un- 
dervalued and  outraged,  when  even  the  sorrows 
of  those  it  loves  are  concealed  from  it" 

**  Oh,  but,  my  friend !  to  think  what  a  blow  I 
am  to  give  to  all  her  future  prospects — how  I  am 
to  strike  her  very  soul  to  the  eaith,  by  telling  her 
that  her  husband  is  a  beggar !  that  she  is  to  forego 
all  the  elegancies  of  life— -all  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety^-to  shrink  with  me  into  indigence  and  ob- 
scurity! To  tell  her  that  I  have  dragged  her 
down  from  die  sphere  in  which  she  might  have 
continued  to  move  in  constant  brightness — the 
light  of  every  eye — the  admiration  of  every  heart! 
— ^how  can  she  bear  poverty  1  she  has  been  brought 
up  in  all  the  refinement  of  opulence.  How  can 
she  bear  neglect  1  she  has  been  the  idol  of  aode^. 
Oh,  it  wiU  break  her  heart-it  wiU  break  her 
heart!—" 
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I MW  his  grief  wu  eloquent,  and  I  let  it  ha^e 
its  flow;  for  eonrow  relieves  itself  by  words. 
When  his  pftTozjsm  had  sabsided,  and  he  had 
relapsed  into  moody  ailenoe»  I  resumed  the  subject 
gently,  and  urged  him  to  break  his  situation  at 
once  to  his  wife.  He  shook  his  head  mournfully, 
but  positively. 

«•  But  how  are  you  to  keep  it  fiora  her  1  It  is 
neoessaiy  she  should  know  it,  that  you  may  take 
the  steps  proper  to  the  alteration  of  your  cireum- 
stancea.  You  must  change  your  style  of  tiving 
-— ^lay,"  observing  a  pang  to  pass  across  his 
coontenanoe,  "don't  let  that  afflict  you.  I  am 
sue  you  have  never  placed  your  happiness  in  out- 
wird  show— you  have  yet  friends,  warm  friends, 
who  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  being  less 
splendidly  lodged ;  and  surely  it  does  not  require 
a  palace  to  be  happy  with  Maiy — " 

**  I  could  be  happy  with  her,"  cried  he,  convul- 
sively, « in  a  hovel ! — ^I  could  go  down  with  her 

into  poverty  and  the  dust ! — I  could — ^I  could 

God  bless  her !— God  bless  her !"  cried  he,  bursts 
iog  into  a  transport  of  grief  and  tendemesSi 

"And  believe  me,  my  fiiend,"  said  I,  stepping 
up  and  grasping  him  warmly  by  the  hand, «'  be- 
lieve me  she  can  be  the  same  with  you.  Ay, 
more :  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride  and  triumph 
to  her — ^it  will  call  forth  all  ihe  latent  energies 
and  fervent  sympathies  of  her  nature ;  for  she  will 
rejoiee  to  prove  that  she  loves  you  for  yourself 
There  is  in  oveiy  true  woman's  heart  a  spariL  of 
heavenly  fire  which  lies  dormant  in  the  broad  day- 
light of  prosperity;  but  which  kindles  up  and 
beams  and  blazes  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity. 
No  man  knows  what  the  wife  of  his  bosom  is—- no 
man  knows  what  a  ministering  angel  she  is—- until 
he  has  gone  with  her  through  tho  fiery  trials  of 
this  world." 

There  was  something  in  the  earnestness  of  my 
manner  and  the  figurative  style  of  my  language 
that  eanght  the  excited  imagination  of  Leslie.  I 
knew  the  auditor  I  had  to  deal  with ;  and  follow- 
ing ap  the  impression  I  had  made,  I  finished  by 
persoadiitg  him  to  go  home  and  unburden  his  sad 
heart  to  his  wife. 

I  must  confess,  notwithstanding  ail  I  had  said, 
I  felt  some  little  solicitude  for  the  result  Who 
can  calculate  on  the  fortitude  of  one  whose  whole 
life  has  been  a  round  of  pleasures  1  Her  gay  spi- 
riu  might  revolt  at  the  dark  downward  path  of 
low  humility  suddenly  pointed  out  before  her,  and 
might  cling  to  the  sunny  regions  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  revelled.  Besides,  ruin  in  feshionable 
life  is  aoeompaniad  by  so  many  galhng  morlifica^ 
dons,  to  which  in  other  ranks  it  is  a  stranger^— In 
short,  I  could  not  meet  Leslie  the  next  morning 
without  trepidation.    He  had  made  the  disclosure. 

"And  how  did  she  bear  it  r 

«  Like  an  angel  \  It  seemed  rather  to  be  a  re- 
lief to  her  mind,  for  «he  threw  her  arms  round  my 
neck  and  asked  if  this  was  all  that  had  lately  made 
me  unhappy V— But,  poor  giri,"  added  he,  <<she 
cannot  realize  the  chauge  we  must  undergo.  She 
has  no  idea  of  poverty  but  in  the  abstract;  she 
has  only  read  of  it  in  poetry,  where  it  is  allied  to 


love.  6he  feels  as  yet  no  privation ;  she  suflen 
no  loss  of  accustomed  convcDienccs  nor  elegancies. 
When  we  come  practically  to  experience  its  sordid 
cares,  its  paltry  wants,  its  petty  humiliations—then 
will  be  the  real  trial." 

"  But,"  said  I,  «•  now  that  ydu  have  got  over  the 
severest  task,  that  of  breaking  it  to  her,  the  sooner 
you  let  the  world  into  the  secret  tho  better.  The 
disclosure  may  be  mortifying ;  but  then  it  is  a  sin- 
gle misery,  and  soon  over :  whereas  yon  otherwise 
sufier  it,  in  anticipation,  every  hour  in  the  day. 
It  is  not  poverty  so  much  as  pretence  that  harasses 
a  ruined  man — the  struggle  between  a  proud  mind 
end  an  empty  purse-^the  keeping  up  a  hollow  show 
that  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  Have  the  cou- 
rage to  appear  poor,  and  you  disarm  poverty  of  its 
sharpest  sting."  On  this  point  I  found  Leslie 
perfectly  prepared.  He  had  no  felse  pride  him- 
self, and  as  to  his  wife,  she  was  only  anxious  to 
conform  to  their  altered  fortunes. 

Some  -days  afterward  he  called  upon  me  in  the 
evening.  He  had  disposed  of  his  dwelling-house, 
and  taken  a  small  cottage  in  the  country,  a  few 
miles  from  town.  He  had  been  busied  all  day  in 
sending  out  fiimiture.  The  new  establishment 
required  few  articles,  and  thos»  of  the  sunplest 
kind.  All  the  splortdid  fiimiture  of  his  late  resi- 
dence had  been  sold,  excepting  his  wife's  haip. 
That,  he  said,  was  too  closely  associated  vrith  the 
idea  of  herself;  it  belonged  to  the  little  story  of 
their  loves :  for  some  of  the  sweetest  moments  of 
their  oourtdiip  were  those  when  he  had  leaned 
over  that  instrument,  and  listened  to  the  melting 
tones  of  her  voice.  I  could  not  but  smile  at  this 
instance  of  romantic  gallantly  in  a  doting  husband. 

He  was  now  going  out  to  the  cottage  where  his 
wife  had  been  all  day  superintending  its  arrange- 
ment. My  feelings  had  become  strongly  interested 
in  the  progress  of  this  femily  story,  and,  as  it  was 
a  fine  evening,  I  offered  to  accompany  him. 

He  was  wearied  with  the  fetigues  of  the  day, 
and,  as  we  walked  out,  fell  into  a  fit  of  gloomy 
musing. 

«  Poor  Mary !"  at  length  broke  with  a  heavy 
sigh  from  his  lips. 

«  And  what  of  herl"  asked  I:  <«has  any  thing 
happened  to  her  1" 

•<  What,"  said  he,  darting  an  impatient  glance, 
"  is  it  nothing  to  be  vedoeod  to  this  paltry  situa- 
tior>— to  be  eaged  in  a  miserable  cottage — ^to  be 
obliged  to  toil  almost  in  the  menial  concerns  of 
her  wretched  habitation  1" 

«  Has  she  then  repined  at  the  change  1" 

«  Repined !  she  has  been  nothing  but  sweetness 
and  good  humour.  Indeed,  she  seems  in  better 
spirits  than  I  have  ever  known  her ;  she  has  been 
to  me  all  love,  and  tenderness,  and  comfort !" 

« Admirable  girl!"  exclaimed  I.  «Tou  call 
yourself  poor,  my  friend ;  you  never  were  bo  rich 
— ^you  never  know  the  boundless  treasure  of  ex- 
cellence you  possessed  in  that  woman." 

«  Oh !  but,  my  friend,  if  this  first  meeting  at  the    t 
cottige  were  over,  I  tfauik  I  could  then  be  com- 
fortable.   But  this  is  her  first  day  of  real  expe- 
rience; she  has  been  introduoed  into  an  hnn^ito 
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dwelling — Ae  has  been  employed  all  day  in  arrang- 
ing its  miserable  equipments — she  has,  for  the  fiiat 
time»  known  the  fatigues  of  domestic  employment 
— she  has,  for  the  first  time,  looked  round  her  on 
a  home  destitute  of  every  thing  elegant, — almost 
of  every  thing  convenient ;  and  may  now  be  sit- 
ting down,  exhausted  and  spiritless,  brooding  over 
a  prospect  of  future  poverty/' 

Inhere  was  a  degree  of  probability  in  this  picture 
that  I  could  not  gainsay,  so  we  walked  on  in 
silence. 

After  turning  from  the  main  road  up  a  narrow 
lane,  so  thickly  shaded  with  forest  trees  as  to  give 
it  a  complete  air  of  seclusion,  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  cottage.  It  was  humble  enou^  in  its  appear- 
ance for  the  most  pastoral  poet;  and  yet  it  had  a 
pleasing  rural  look.  A  wild  vine  had  overrun  one 
end  with  a  profusion  of  foliage ;  a  few  trees  threw 
their  branches  gracefully  over  it;  and  I  observed 
several  pots  of  flowers  tastefully  disposed  about 
the  door  and  on  the  grass-plat  in  front  A  small 
wicket  gate  opened  upon  a  footpath  that  wound 
through  some  shrubbery  at  the  door.  -  Just  as  we 
approached,  we  heard  the  sound  of  music— Leslie 
grasped  my  arm ;  we  paused  and  listened.  It  was 
Mary's  voice,  singing,  in  a  style  of  the  most  touch- 
ing simplicity,  a  little  air  of  which  her  husband 
was  peculiarly  fond. 

I  felt  Leslie's  hand  tremble  on  my  arm.  He 
stepped  forward  to  hear  more  distinctly.  His  step 
made  a  noise  on  the  gravel  walk.  A  bright,  beau- 
tiful face  glanced  out  at  the  window  and  vanished 
— a  light  footstep  was  heard — and  Mary  came  trip- 
ping forth  to  meet  us ;  she  was  in  a  pretty  rural 
dross  of  white ;  a  few  wild  flowers  were  twisted  in 
her  fine  hair ;  a  fresh  bloom  was  on  her  cheek ; 
her  whole  countenance  beamed  with  smiles — ^I 
had  never  seen  her  look  so  lovely. 

<*  My  dear  George,"  cried  she,  <*  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  come !  I  have  been  watching  and  watch- 
ing for  you ;  and  miming  down  the  lane  and  look- 
ing out  for  you.  I've  set  out  a  table  under  a 
beautiful  tree  behind  the  cottage ;  and  I've  been 
gathering  some  of  the  most  delicious  strawberries, 
for  I  know  you  are  fond  of  them— and  we  have 
such  excellent  cream — and  we  have  every  thing 
BO  sweet  and  still  here— Oh !"  said  she,  putting 
her  arm  within  his  and  looking  up  brightly  in  his 
face,  "  Oh,  we  shall  be  so  happy !" 

Poor  Leslie  was  overcome* — ^He  caught  her  to 
his  bosom — ^he  folded  his  arms  round  her — he 
kissed  her  again  and  again — ^he  could  not  speak, 
but  the  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes ;  and  he  has 
often  assured  me  that  though  the  world  has  since 
gone  prosperously  with  him,  and  his  life  has  in- 
deed been  a  happy  one,  yet  never  has  he  expe- 
rienced a  moment  of  more  exquisite  felicity. 


THE  LOVE  OF  A  MOTHER. 


foreign  land ;  but  has  thought  on  the  mother  « that 
looked  on  his  childhood,"  that  smoothed  his  pillow 
and  adminiitored  to  his  helpleesness  ?  Oh !  there 
is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the  love  of  a  mother 
to  a  son  that  transcends  all  other  afiections  of  the 
heart  It  is  neither  to'  be  chilled  by  selfishness, 
nor  daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened  by  worth- 
lessness,  ner  stifled  by  ingratitude.  She  vnll  sacri- 
fice every  comfort  to  his  convenience;  she  will 
surrender  every  pleasure  to  his  enjoyment;  she 
will  glory  in  his  fame,  and  exult  in  his  prosperity : 
— and,  if  misfortune  overtake  him,  he  will  be  the 
dearer  to  her  fi-om  his  misfortunes ;  and  if  disgrace 
settle  upon  his  name,  she  will  still  love  and  cherish 
him  in  s|Nte  oi  his  disgrace;  and  if  all  the  world  be- 
side cast  him  oS,  she  will  be  all  the  world  to  him. 


BROKEN  HEARTS. 


FBOM  TEX  SAMX. 


Who  that  has  languished,  even  in  advanced  life, 
in  sickness  and  despondency;  who  that  has  pined 
on  a  weaxy  bed  in  the  neglect  and  loneliness  of  a 


It  is  a  common  practice  with  those  who  have 
outlived  the  susceptibility  of  early  feeling,  or  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  gay  heartlessness  of  dissi- 
pated life,  to  laugh  at  all  love  stories,  and  to  treat 
the  tales  of  romantic  passion  as  mere  fictions  of 
novelists  and  poets.  My  observations  on  human 
nature  have  induced  me  to  think  otherwise.  They 
have  convinced  me  that  however  the  surfaoe  of 
the  character  may  be  chilled  and  frozen  by  the 
cares  of  the  world,  or  cultivated  into  mere  smiles 
by  the  arts  of  society,  still  there  are  dormant  fires 
lurking  in  the  depths  of  the  coldest  bosom,  which, 
when  once  enkindled,  become  impetuous,  and  are 
sometimes  desolating  in  their  eflects.  Indeed,  I 
am  a  true  believer  in  the  blind  deity,  and  go  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  doctrines.  Shall  I  confess 
it  1 — I  believe  in  broken  hearts,  and  the  poostbility 
of  dying  of  disappointed  love.  I  do  not,  however, 
consider  it  a  malady  often  fetal  to  my  own  sex ; 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  withers  dowm  many  a 
lovely  woman  into  an  early  grave. 

Man  is  the  creature  of  interest  and  ambition. 
His  nature  leads  him  forth  into  the  strug^e  and 
bustle  of  the  world.  Love  is  but  the  embellish- 
ment of  his  early  life,  or  a  song  piped  in  the  inter- 
vals of  tho  acts.  He  seeks  for  feme,  for  fortune, 
for  space  in  the  world's  thought,  and  dominion 
over  his  fellow-men.  But  a  woman's  whole  life 
is  a  histoiy  of  the  afiections.  The  heart  is  her 
world:  it  is  there  her  ambition  strives  for  empire; 
it  is  there  her  avarice  seeks  for  hidden  treasures. 
She  sends  forth  her  sympathies  on  adventure ;  she 
embarks  her  whole  soul  in  the  trafiSc  of  affection ; 
and  if  shipwrecked,  her  case  is  hopeless — for  it  is 
a  bankruptcy  of  the  heart 

To  a  man  the  disappointment  of  love  may  occa- 
sion some  bitter  pangs :  it  wounds  some  feelings 
of  tenderness  it  blasts  some  prospects  of  felicity ; 
but  he  is  an  active  being— he  may  'dissipate  his 
thoughts  in  the  whirl  of  varied  occupation,  or 
may  plunge  into  the  tide  of  pleasure ;  or,  if  the 
scene  of  disappointment  be  too  full  of  painful 
associations,  he  can  shift  his  abode  at  will,  snd 
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taking  as  it  were  the  winga  of  the  momiiig,  can 
ttfly  to  the  uttennoat  parte  of  the  earth,  and  be  at 
nat" 

But  woman'a  ia  oomparattTely  a  i&ied,  a  aecluded, 
and  a  meditative  life.  She  ia  mora  the  componiqp 
of  her  own  thoughta  and'  fiielinga ;  and  if  they  are 
turned  to  ministera  of  aorrow,  when  shall  ahe  look 
for  consolation  1  Her  lot  is  to  be^ooed  and 
won ;  and  if  unhappy  in  her  Io?e,  her  heart  is  like 
some  fortress  that  has  been  captured,  and  aacked, 
and  abandoned,  and  left  desolate. 

How  many  bright  eyes  grow  dim— how  many 
soft  cheeks  grow  pale— 'how  many  lovely  fonns 
fiide  away  into  the  tomb,  and  nope  can  tell  the 
cause  that  blighted  their  loveliness !  As  the  dove 
will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  side,  and  oover  and  con- 
ceal the  arrow  that  is  preying  on  its  vitals,  so  it  is 
the  nature  of  woman  to  hide  firom  the  world  the 
pangs  of  wounded  afiection.  The  love  of  a  deli- 
cate female  is  always  shy  and  silent  Even  when 
fortunate,  she  scarcely  breathes  it  to  herself;  but 
when  otherwise,  she  buries  it  in  the  recesses  of 
her  bosom,  and  there  lets  it  cower  and  brood 
among  the  ruins  of  her  peace.  With  her  the  de- 
aire  of  the  heart  has  failed.  The  great  charm  of 
existence  is  at  an  end.  She  neglects  all  the  cheer- 
fol  exerdsea  which  gladden  the  spirits,  quicken 
the  pulses,  and  send  the  tide  of  life  in  healthful 
currents  through  the  veins.  Her  rest  is  broken — 
the  sweet  refreshment  of  sleep  n  poisoned  iSy  me- 
lancholy dreams — «  dry  sorrow  drinks  her  blood," 
until  her  enfeebled  frame  smks  under  the  slightest 
external  injury.  Look  for  her,  after  a  litUe  while, 
and  you  will  find  Inendahip  weeping  over  her  un- 
timely grave,  and  wondering  that  one  who  but 
lately  glowed  with  all  the  radiance  of  health  and 
beauty,  ahoald  ao  apeedily  be  brought  down  to 
<<  darkness  and  the  worm."  Tou  will  be  told  of 
some  wintry  chill,  some  casual  indisposition  that 
laid  her  low ; — but  no  one  knows  of  the  mental 
mahidy  that  previously  sapped  her  strength,  and 
made  her  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 

She  is  like  some  tender  tree,  the  pride  and  beauty 
of  the  grove ;  graceful  in  its  form,  bright  in  its 
foliage,  but  with  the  worm  preying  at  its  heart 
We  find  it  suddenly  withering  when  it  should  be 
most  fresh  and  luxuriant  We  see  it  drooping  its 
branches  to  the  earth  and  shedding  leaf  by  leaf; 
until,  wasted  and  perished  away,  it  fiills  even  in 
^  stUlneas  of  the  forest ;  and  as  we  muse  over 
the  beautiful  ruin,  we  strive  in  vain  to  recollect 
the  blast  or  thunderbolt  that  could  have  amitten  it 
with  decay. 


HISTORICAL  CRITICISM. 
noM  TRx  Lira  Ajro  votaov  or  chbistophsb  colum sea 

Taiai  is  a  certain  meddlesome  spirit,  which, 
in  the  garb  of  learned  reaearch,  goes  prying  about 
the  traces  of  history,  casting  down  its  monuments, 
and  marring  and  mutilating  its  fairest  trophiea. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  great 
fiom  such  pemidoua  erudition. 


COLUMBUS  AT  BARCELONA. 

WWm  THE  SAMS. 

.Thi  letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchs,  announcing  his  discovery,  had  produced 
the  greatest  sensation  at  court  The  event  it  com- 
municated was  considered  the  most  extraordinary 
of  their  prosperous  reign ;  and  following  so  close 
upon  the  conquest  of  Granada,  was  pronounced  a 
signal  mark  of  divine  favour  for  that  triumph 
achieved  in  the  cause  of  the  true  faith.  The  sove- 
reigns themselves  were  for  a  time  dazzled  and  be- 
viriidered  by  this  sudden  and  easy  acquisition  of  a 
new  empire,  of  indefinite  extent,  and  apparently 
boundleas  wealth ;  and  their  first  idea  waa  to  se- 
cure it  beyond  the  reach  of  question  or  competition. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Seville,  Columbus  re- 
ceived a  letter  firom  them,  expressing  their  great 
delight,  and  requesting  him  to  repair  immediately 
to  court,  to  concert  plans  for  a  second  and  more 
extensive  expedition.  As  the  summer  was  al- 
ready advancing,  tho  time  favourable  for  a  voyage, 
they  desifed  him  to  make  any  arrangements  at 
Seville,  or  elaewhere,  that  might  hasten  the  expe- 
dition, and  to  inform  them  by  the  return  of  the 
courier  what  was  necessary  to  he  done  on  their 
part  This  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  the 
title  of  «  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  our  admiral 
of  the  Ocean  sea,  and  viceroy  and  governor  of  the 
islands  discovered  in  the  Indies  ;*'  at  the  same  time 
he  was  promised  still  further  rewards.  Columbus 
lost  no  time  in  complying  with  the  commands  of 
the  sovereigns.  He  sent  a  memorandum  of  the 
ahips,  men,  and  munitiona  that  would  be  requisite; 
and  having  made  such  dispositions  at  Seville  as 
circumstances  permitted,  set  out  on  his  journey  for 
Barcelona,  taking  with  him  the  six  Indians,  and 
the  various  curiosities  and  productions  which  he 
had  brought  from  the  New  Worid. 

The  fame  of  his  discovery  had  resounded  through- 
out the  nation,  and  as  his  route  lay  through  sev^ 
ral  of  the  finest  and  most  populous  provinces  of 
Spain,  his  journey  appeared  like  the  progrress  of  a 
sovereign.  Wherever  he-  passed  the  surrounding 
country  poured  forth  its  inhabitants,  who  Imed  the 
road  and  thronged  the  villages.  In  tho  large 
towns,  the  streets,  windows,  and  balconies  were 
filled  with  eager  spectators,  who  rent  the  air  with 
acdamationa.  His  journey  was  continually  im- 
peded by  the  multitude  pressing  to  gain  a  eight  of 
him,  and  of  the  Indians,  who  were  regarded  with 
as  much  admiration  as  if  they  had  been  natives  of 
another  planet  It  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
craving  curiosity  which  assailed  himself  and  lus 
attendants,  at  every  stage,  with  innumerable  ques- 
tions; popular  rumour  as  usual  had  exaggerated 
the  truth,  and  had  filled  the  newly-found  country 
with  all  kinds  of  wonders. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  Columbus 
arrived  at  Barcelona,  where  every  preparation  had 
been  made  to  give  him  a  solemn  and  magnificent 
reception.  The  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  wea 
ther  in  that  genial  season  and  fovoui^  climate, 
contributed  to  give  splendour  to  thia  memorable 
ceremony.    As  he  drew  near  the  place,  many  of 
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the  mora  yoothfol  ooortien  and  hidblgot  of  gallant 
bearingi  together  with  a  Tast  concoane  of  the  po- 
pulace, came  forth  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  His 
entrance  into  thia  noble  city  has  been  compared  to 
one  of  those  triumphs  which  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  decree  to  oonqoerors.  First  weie 
paraded  the  Indiana,  painted  aeooiding  to  their 
savage  fitfhion,  and  decorated  with  tn^ical  fea- 
thers, and  with  their  national  ornaments  of  gold ; 
after  these  were  borne  various  kinds  of  live  parrots, 
together  with  stufied  birds  and  animals  of  unknown 
species,  and  rare  plants  snpposed  to  be  of  predons 
qualities:  while  great  care  was  taken  to  make  a 
conspicuoiis  display  of  Indian  coronets,  bracelets, 
and  other  decorations  of  gold,  which  might  give 
an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  newly  discovered  r^ 
gions.  After  these  followed  Colambos,  on  horse- 
back, surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  Spanish 
chivalry.  The  streets  were  almost  impassable 
irom  the  countless  multitude ;  the  windows  and 
balconies  were  crowded  with  the  fair;  the  very 
roofs  were  covered  with  spectators.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  public  eye  could  not  be  sated  with  gazing 
on  thero  trophies  of  an  unknown  world ;  or  on  the 
remarkable  man  by  whom  it  had  been  discovered. 
There  was  a  sublimity  in  this  event  that  nungled 
a  solemn  feeling  with  the  public  joy.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  a  vast  and  signal  dispensation  of 
providence  in  reward  for  the  piety  of  the  monarchs ; 
and  the  majestic  and  venerable  appearance  of  the 
discoverer,  so  difierent  from  the  youth  and  buoy- 
ancy that  are  generally  expected  from  roving  en^ 
terprise,  seemed  in  harmony  with  the  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  his  achievement. 

To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  distinc- 
tion, the  sovereigns  had  ordered  their  throne  to  be 
placed  in  public,  under  a  rich  canopy  of  brocade 
of  gold,  in  a  vast  and  splendid  saloon.  Here  the 
king  and  queen  awaited  his  arrival,  seated  in  state, 
with  the  prince  Juan  beside  them ;  and  attended 
by  the  dignitaries  of  their  court,  and  the  principal 
nobility  of  Castile,  Yalentia,  Catalonia,  and  Ara^ 
gon;  all  impatient  to  behold  the  man  who  had 
conferred  so  incalculable  a  benefit  upon  the  nation. 
At  length  Columbus  entered  the  hall,  sniroimded 
by  a  brilliant  crowd  of  cavaliers,  among  whom, 
says  Las  Cases,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  stately 
and  commanding  person,  which,  with  his  counte- 
nance rendered  venerable  by  his  gray  hairs,  gave 
him  the  august  appearance  of  a  senator  of  Rome. 
A  modest  smile  lighted  up  his  featurea,  showing  that 
he  enjoyed  the  state  and  glory  in  which  he  came ; 
and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  deeply  moving 
to  a  mind  inflamed  by  noble  ambition,  and  con?- 
scions  of  having  greatly  deserved,  than  these  testip 
menials  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  nation, 
or  rather  of  a  world.  As  Columbus  approached, 
the  sovereigns  rose,  as  if  receiving  a  person  of  the 
highest  rank.  Bending  his  knees,  he  requested 
tc  kiss  their  hands ;  bnt  there  was  some  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  their  majesties  to  permit  this  act  of 
vassalage.  Rairihg  him  in  the  most  gracious 
manner,  they  ordeied  him  to  seat  himself  in  their 
presence;  a  rare  honour  in  this  proud  and  pnnc- 
tilious  coDit. 


At  the  lequest  of  iSbar  majesties,  Columbus  now 
gave  an  aoooont  of  the  most  striking  events  of  his 
voyage,  and  a  description  of  the  islands  which  he 
had  diaoovered.  He  displayed  the  specimens  be 
had  brought  of  unknown  birds  and  other  animals; 
of  rare  plants  of  medirinal  and  aromatic  virtue ;  of 
native  gold  in  dust,  in  crude  masses,  or  laboured 
into  barbaric  omamenta;  and  above  all,  the  natives 
of  these  ooontiies,  who  were  objects  of  intense  and 
ineshaostihie  interest;  since  there  is  nothing  to 
man  so  curious  as  the  varieties  of  his  own  species. 
AH  these  he  pronounced  mere  harbingers  of  greater 
discoveries  huB  had  yet  to  make,  which  would  add 
realms  of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  dominions  of 
thfir  majesties  and  whole  nations  of  proselytes  to 
the  true  feith. 

The  words  of  Columbus  were  listened  to  with 
profound  emotion  by  the  sovereigns.  When  he 
had  finished,  they  sunk  on  their  knees,  and,  rainng 
their  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  their  eyes  filled  wi£ 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  they  poured  forth  thanks 
and  praises  to  God  fi>r  so  great  a  providence ;  all 
present  followed  their  example,  a  deep  and  solemn 
enthusiasm  pervaded  that  splendid  assembly,  and 
prevented  all  common  acclamations  of  triumph. 
The  anthem  of  Te  Dntm  laudamua,  chanted  by 
the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel,  with  the  melodious 
accompaniments  of  the  instruments,  rose  up  from 
the  midst  in  a  full  body  of  sacred  harmony,  beaiw 
ing  up'as  it  were  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the 
auditors  to  heaven,  <«  so  that,'*  says  the  venerable 
Las  Cases, « it  seemed  as  if  in  that  hour  they  com- 
municated with  celestial  delightB."  Such  was  the 
solemn  and  pious  manner  in  which  the  brilUant 
court  of  Spain  celebrated  this  sublime  event ;  ofier- 
ing  up  a  grateful  tribute  of  melody  and  praise,  and 
giving  glory  to  God  for  the  discovery  of  another 
world. 


A  LETTER 
FROM  MUSTTAPHA  RUB-A-DUB  KEU  KHAN,  TO 
ASEM  HAOCHEM.  PRINCIPAL  SLAVE-DRIVER 
TO  HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  BASHAW  OF  TRIPOLL 

FBOM  SALMAOUMDI. 

SwisT,  O  Asem!  is  the  memory  of  distant 
friends !  Like  the  mellow  ray  of  a  departing  sun, 
it  falls  tenderly  yet  sadly  on  the  heart  Every 
hour  of  absence  from  my  native  land  rolls  heavily 
by,  like  the  sandy  wave  of  the  desert;  and  the  £iir 
shores  of  my  country  rise  blooming  to  my  imagina- 
tion, clothed  in  the  soft  illusive  charms  of  distance. 
I  fllgh,  yetnoone  listens  to  the  sigh  of  thec^tive :  1 
shed  the  bitter  tear  of  recollection,  but  no  one  sym- 
pathizes in  tiie  tear  of  the  turbaned  stranger !  Think 
not,  however,  thou  brother  of  my  soul,  that  I  com- 
plain of  the  horrors  of  my  situation ;  think  not  that 
my  captivity  is  attended  with  the  labours,  the  chains, 
the  aoeurges,  the  insults  that  render  shivery  with  us 
more  dreadful  than  the  pangs  of  hesitating,  lingering 
death.  Light,  indeed,  are  the  restraints  on  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  thy  kinsman ;  but  who  can  enter 
into  the  afflictions  of  the  mind  I  who  can  describe 
the  agonies  of  the  heart  1  They  are  mutable  as  the 
clouds  of  the  air ;  they  are  countless  as  the  waves 
that  divide  me  from  b^  native  country. 
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I  ha^,  of  late,  my  dear  Aeein,  labooi^  tmder 
tn  ioGODTeiiience  flingtihirly  anfortanate,  and'  am 
reduced  to  a  dilemma  most  ridiculously  embaamsi- 
ing.  Why  should  I  bide  it  from  the  eompaAiMi 
of  my  thoughts,  the  partner  of  my  sorrows  and  my 
joys?  Alas !  Asem,  thy  fiiend  Mostapha,  the  in- 
▼inciblo  captain  of  a  ketch,  is  sadly  in  want  of  a 
pair  of  breeches !  Thou  wilt  donbden  smile,  O 
most  grsTe  Mussulman,  to  hear  me  indulge  in  such 
aident  lamentations  about  a  circumstance  so  trivial, 
and  a  want  apparently  so  easy  to  be  satisfied :  but 
tittle  canst  thou  know  of  the  mortifications  attend* 
ing  my  necessities,  and  the  astonishing  difficulty 
of  supplying  them.  Honoured  by  the  smiles  and 
attentions  of  the  beautiful  ladies  of  this  city,  who 
have  fallen  in  love  with  my  whisken  and  my  tur- 
ban ; — courted  by  the  bashaws  and  the  great  men, 
who  delight  to  have  me  at  their  feasts ;  the  honour 
of  my  company  eageriy  solicited  by  eveiy  fiddler 
who  gives,  a  concert ;  think  of  my  chagrin  at  being 
obliged  to  decline  the  host  of  invitations  that  daily 
overwhelm  me,  merely  for  want  of  a  pair  of  breechea ! 
Oh,  Allah  t  Allah !  that  thy  dtMaples  could  come 
into  the  world  all  be^feathered  like  a  bantam,  or 
with  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  like  the  wild  deer 
of  the  forest ;  surely,  my  friend,  it  is  the  destiny 
of  man  to  be  for  ever  subjected  to  petty  evils,  which, 
however  trifling  in  appearance,  prey  in  silence  on 
this  little  pittance  of  enjoyment^  and  poison  these 
moments  of  sunshine,  which  might  otherwise  be 
consecrated  to  happiness. 

The  want  of  a  garment,  fhon  wilt  say,  is  easily 
supplied ;  and  thou  mayest  suppose  need  only  be 
mentioned  to  be  remedied  at  once  by  any  tailor  of 
the  land.  Little  canst  thou  conceive  the  impedi- 
ments which  stand  in  tiie  way  of  my  comfort,  and 
atiU  less  art  thou  acquainted  with  the  prodigious 
great  scale  on  which  every  thing  is  transacted  in 
this  country.  The  nation  moves  most  majestically 
•low  and  clumsy  in  the  most  trivial  af&i^s,  like  the 
unwieldy  elephant  which  makes  a  formidable  difil- 
culty  of  picking  up  a  stiuw !  When  I  hinted  my 
necessities  to  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  myself 
and  my  companions,  I  expected  to  have  been  forth- 
with relieved ;  but  he  made  an  amazingly  long  face 
—told  me  that  we  were  ptiseners  of  state— that  we 
must  therefore  be  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  that  as  no  provision  has  been  made  by 
&e  Congress  for  an  emergency  of  the  kind,  it  was 
nopossible  to  furnish  me  with  a  pair  of  breeches 
until  all  the  sages  of  the  nation  had  been  convened 
to  talk  over  the  matter,  and  debate  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  granting  my  request  Sword  of  the  im- 
mortal Khalid,  thought  I,  but  this  is  great !— this 
is  truly  sublime !  AH  the  sages  in  an  immense 
logocracy  assembled  together  to  talk  about  my 
breeches ! — ^Vain  mortal  that  I  am!  I  cannot  but 
own  I  was  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  delay  which 
must  necessarily  attend  this  method  of  clothing  me, 
by  the  consideration  that  if  they  made  the  a£bir  a  no- 
tional act,  my  •<  name  must  of  course  be  imbodied  in 
biatory,"  and  myself  and  my  breeches  flouririi  to 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  tlus  mighty  empire ! 

**  But  pray,  sir,"  said  I,  ••  how  does  it  happen 
that  a  matter  so  insigniilcant  should  be  erected  into 


an  object  of  such  importance  as  to  employ  the  re- 
presentative wisdom  of  the  nation  1  and  what  is 
the  cause  of  their  talking  so  much  about  a  trifle  1" 
<•  Oh,"  replied  the  officer,  who  acts  as  our  slave- 
driver;  "it  all  proceeds  from  economy.  If  the 
government  did  not  spend  ten  times  as  much  mo- 
ney in  debating  whether  it  was  proper  to  supply 
you  with  bnBecbes  as  die  breeches  themselves  would 
cost,  the  people,  who  govern  the  bashaw  and  his 
divan,  vrould  straightway  begin  to  complain  of  their 
liberties  being  infringed— the  national  finances 
squandered—- not  a  hostile  slang-whanger  through- 
out the  logocracy  but  would  buivt  forth  like  a  bar- 
rel of  combustion— and  ten  chances  to  one  but  the 
bashaw  and  the  sages  of  his  divan  would  all  be 
turned  out  of  office  together.  My  good  Mussul- 
man," continued  he,  «the  adminbtntion  have  the 
good  of  the  people  too  much  at  heart  to  trifle  with 
their  pockets;  and  they  would  sooner  assemble  and 
talk  away  ten  thousand  dollars  than  expend  fifty 
silently  out  of  tiie  treasury— such  is  the  wonderful 
spirit  of  economy  that  pervades  every  branch  of 
this  government."  **  But,"  said  I,  «  how  is  it  poa- 
sible  they  can  spend  money  in  talking:  sorely 
woitls  cannot  be  the  current  coin  of  this  country  ?" 
«*  Truly,"  cried  he,  smiling,  «  your  question  is  per- 
tinent enough,  for  words  indeed  often  supply  the 
place  of  cash  among  us,  and  many  an  honest  debt 
is  paid  in  promises ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  grand  ba- 
shaw and  the  members  of  Congress,  or  grand  talk- 
ers (i(  the  nation,  either  receive  a  yearly  salary,  or 
are  paid  by  the  day." — "By  the  nine  hundred 
tongues  of  the  great  beast  in  Mahomet's  vision, 
but  the  murder  is  out !  it  is  no  wonder  these  ho- 
nest men  talk  so  much  about  nothing  when  they 
are  paid  for  talking  like  day-labourers."  »  You 
are  mistaken,"  said  my  driver;  «it  is  nothing  but 
economy." 

I  remained  silent  for  some  minutes,  for  this  in- 
explicable won]  economy  always  discomfits  me; — 
and  when  I  flatter  myself  I  have  grasped  it,  it  slips 
through  my  fingers  like  a  jack-olantem.  I  have 
not,  nor  perhaps  ever  shall  acquire,  sufficient  of  the 
philosophic  policy  of  this  government  to  draw  a 
proper  distinction  between  an  individual  and  a 
nation.  If  a  man  was  to  throw  away  a  pound  in 
order  to  save  a  beggarly  penny,  and  boast  at  the 
same  lime  of  his  economy,  I  should  think  him  on 
a  par  with  the  fool  in  the  fable  of  Alfongi ;  who, 
in  skinning  a  ffint  worth  a  fiurthing,  spoiled  a  knife 
worth  fifty  times  the  sum,  and  thought  he  had  acted 
wisely.  The  shrewd  fellow  would  doubtless  have 
valued  himself  much  more  highly  on  his  economy 
could  he  have  known  that  his  example  would  one 
day  be  followed  by  the  bashaw  of  America,  and 
the  sages  of  his  divan. 

This  economic  disposition,  my  friend,  occasions 
much  fighting  of  the  spirit,  and  innumerable 
contests  of  the  tongue  in  this  talking  assembly. 
Wouldst  tboQ  believe  iti  they  were  actually  em- 
ployed for  a  whole  week  in  a  most  strenuous  and 
eloquent  debate  about  patching  up  a  hole  in  the 
watt  in  the  mom  appropriated  to  their  meetings ! 
A  vast  proftisiob  of  nervous  argument  and  pomp- 
ous declamation  was  expended  on  tliis  occasion. 
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Some  of  the  orators,  I  am  told,  being  rather  wag- 
gishly indmed,  were  moat  atapidlj  jocular  on  the 
occasion ;  but  their  waggery  gave  great  o&noe,  and 
was  highly  reprobated  by  the  more  weighty  part 
of  the  assembly;  who  hold  all  wit  and  humoor 
in  abomination,  and  thought  the  business  in  hand 
much  too  solemn  and  serious  to  be  treated  lightly. 
It  was  supposed  by  some  that  this  afiEair  would 
have  occupied*  a  whole  winter,  as  it  was  a  subject 
upon  which  several  gentlemen  spoke  who  had 
never  been  known  to  open  their  lips  in  that  place 
except  to  say  yes  and  no^ — ^These  silent  members 
are  by  wajr  of  distinction  denominated  orator  mums, 
and  are  highly  valued  in  this  country  on  account 
of  their  great  talents  for  silence  ^— a  qualification 
extremely  rare  in  a  logocracy. 

Fortunately  for  the  public  tranquillity,  in  the 
hottest  part  df  the  debate,  when  two  rampant  Vixw 
ginians,  brim  full  of  logic  and  philosophy,  were 
measuring  tongues,  and  syllogistically  cudgelling 
each  other  out  of  their  unreasonable  notions,  the 
president  of  the  divan,  a  knowing  old  gentleman, 
one  ni^ht  slyly  sent  a  mason  with  a  hod  of  mortar, 
who  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  cloeed  up  the 
hole,  and  put  a  final  end  to  the  argument  Thus 
did  this  wise  old  gentleman,  by  hitting  on  a  most 
simple  expedient,  in  all  prolmbQity,  save  his  coun* 
try  as  much  money  as  would  build  a  g^un-boat,  or 
pay  a  hireling  slang-whanger  for  a  whole  volume 
of  words.  As  it  happened,  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars  were  expended  in  paying  these  men,  who 
are  denominated,  I  suppose  in  derision,  legislators. 

Another  instance  of  their  economy  I  relate  with 
pleasure,  for  I  really  begin  to  feel  a  regard  for  these 
poor  barbarians.  They  talked  away  the  best  parts 
of  a  whole  winter  before  they  could  determine  not 
to  expend  a  few  dollars  in  purchasmg  a  sword  to 
bestow  on  an  illustrious  warrior :  yes,  Asem,  on 
that  very  hero  who  frightened  all  our  poor  old  wo- 
men and  young  children  at  Deme,  and  fully  proved 
himself  a  greater  man  than  the  mother  that  bore 
him.*  Thus,  my  fiiend,  is  the  whole  collective 
wisdom  of  this  mighty  logocracy  employed  in  som- 
niferous debates  about  the  most  trivial  affiiiia;  as  I 
have  sometimes  seen  a  Herculean  mountebank 
exerting  all  his  energies  in  balancing  a  straw  upon 
his  nose.  Their  sages  behold  the  minutest  object 
with  the  microscopic  eyes  of  a  pismire ;  mole-hills 
swell  into  mountains,  and  a  gprain  of  musterd-seed 
will  set  the  whole  ant-hill  in  a  hubbub.  Whether 
this  indicates  a  capacious  vision,  or  a  diminutive 
mind,  I  leave  thee  to  decide ;  for  my  part  I  con- 
sider it  as  another  proof  of  the  great  scale  on  which 
every  thing  is  transacted  in  this  country. 

I  have  before  told  thee  that  nothing  can  be 
done  without  consulting  the  sages  of  the  na- 
tion who  compose  the  assembly  called  tiie  Con- 
gress. This  prolific  body  may  not  improperly  be 
called  the  "mother  of  inventions;"  and  a  most 
fruitful  mother  it  is,  let  me  tell  thee,  though  ite 
children  are  generally  abortions.  It  has  lately  la- 
boured with  what  was  deemed  the  conception  of  a 
mighty  navy. — All  the  old  women  and  the  good 
wives  that  assist  the  bashaw  in  his  emergencies 
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hurried  to  head-quarters  to  be  busy,  like  midwivea, 
at  the  deliveiy.  All  was  anxiety,  fidgeting,  and 
consultation ;  when  after  a  deal  of  groaning  and 
struggling,  instead  of  formidable  first-rates  and  gal- 
lant frigates,  out  crept  a  litter  of  sorry  little  gun- 
boats. These  are  most  pitifiil  little  vessels,  par- 
taking vastly  of  the  character  of  the  grand  baabaw, 
who  has  the  credit  of  begetting  them ;  being  flat 
shallow  vessels  that  can  only  sail  before  the  wind; 
— must  dways  keep  in  with  the  land ; — are  con- 
tinually foundering  or  running  on  shore ;  and,  in 
short,  are  only  fit  for  smooth  water.  Though  in^ 
tended  for  the  defence  of  the  maritime  cities,  yet 
the  dties  ne  obliged  to  defend  them;  and  they 
require  as  much  nursing  as  so  many  rickety  little 
bantlings.  They  are,  however,  the  darling  pets 
of  the  grand  bashaw,  being  the  children  of  his  do- 
ti^pe,  and,  perhaps  #om  their  diminutive  size  and 
palpable  weakness,  are  called  the  **  infant  navy  of 
America."  The  art  that  brought  them  into  exist- 
ence was  almost  deified  by  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  grand  stroke  of  economy.  By  the  beard 
of  Mahomet,  but  this  word  is  truly  inexplicable ! 

To  this  economic  body  therefore  was  I  advised 
to  addresa  my  petition,  and  humbly  to  pray  that 
the  august  assembly  of  sages  would,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  wisdom  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
powers,  munificently  bestow  on  an  unfortunate 
captive  a  pair  of  cotton  breeches !  *«  Head  of  the 
immortal  Amrou,"  cried  I, "  but  this  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  a  degree : — What !  after  these  wor- 
thies have  thought  proper  to  leave  their  country 
naked  and  defenceless,  and  exposed  to  all  the  po- 
litical storms  that  rattle  without,  can  I  expect  that 
they  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  comfort  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  solitary  captive  1"  My  exclamation 
was  only  answered  by  a  smile,  and  I  was  consoled 
by  the  assurance  that,  so  fer  from  being  neglected, 
it  was  every  way  probable  my  breeches  might  oc- 
cupy a  whole  session  of  the  divan,  and  set  several 
of  the  longest  heads  together  by  the  ears.  Flat- 
tering as  was  the  idea  of  a  whole  nation  being  agi- 
toted  about  my  breeches,  yet  I  own  I  was  some- 
what dismayed  at  the  idea  of  remaining  in  t^uerfio 
until  all  the  national  graybeards  should  have  made 
a  speech  on  the  occasion,  and  given  their  consent 
to  the  measure.  The  embarrassment  end  distress 
of  mind  which  I  experienced  were  visible  in  my 
countenance,  and  my  guard,  who  is  a  man  of  infi- 
nite good  nature,  immediately  suggested,  as  a  more 
expeditious  plan  of  supplying  my  wants,  a  benefit 
at  the  theatre.  Though  profoundly  ignorant  of 
his  meaning,  I  agreed  to  his  proposition,  the  result 
of  which  I  shall  disclose  in  another  letter. 

Fare  thee  well,  dear  Asem ;  in  thy  pious  prayers 
to  our  great  prophet,  never  forget  to  solicit  thy 
friend^s  return ;  and  when  thou  numberest  up  the 
many  blessings  bestowed  on  thee  by  all-bountiful 
Allah,  pour  forth  thy  gratitude  that  he  has  cast  thy 
nativity  in  a  land  where  there  is  no  assembly  of 
legislative  chatterers; — no  great  bashaw,  who  be- 
strides a  gun-boat  for  a  hobby-horse ; — where  the 
word  economy  is  unknown ; — and  where  an  ud« 
fortunate  captive  is  not  obliged  to  call  upon  the 
whole  nation  to  cut  him  out  a  pair  of  breeches. 
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I  AM  inclined  to  belieTe  that  America  has 
prodnced  in  the  pieeent  centuiy  more  leally 
eioqoent  preachers  than  any  other  country. 
Although  from  the  foolieb  and  wicked  custom 
which  obtains  among  some  sects  of  admitting 
uneducated  persons  to  that  profession  which 
demands  the  highest  and  most  patient  culti- 
TatioUf  there  is  in  the  pulpit  doubtless  a  great 
deal  of  ignorance,  rant  and  fanaticism,  yet  it 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  among  fo- 
reigners who  have  yisited  our  churches,  and 
among  tniTelled  Americans,  that  the  clergy  of 
no  country  in  Europe  can  be  compared  with 
OUTS  for  chaste,  impassioned  and  effective 
oratory.  I  write  this  with  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  French 
and  English  sermon  writing,  and  of  the  ac- 
counts which  have  been  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  delivered. 

It  would  appear  invidious  to  allude  particu- 
larly to  any  of  the  living  lights  of  the  churches, 
and  I  must  refer  even  to  Buckminster  as  the 
representative  of  a  ckiss  rather  than  as  one  en- 
tiUed  to  be  singled  out  from  all  others  of  his 
time  by  his  preeminent  powers  and  accom- 
plishments. 

JoscpH  Stcvkits  Buckminster  was  bom  on 
ikie  twenty-sixth  of  May,  17S4,  at  Portsmouth, 
in  New  Hampshire.  His  ancestors,  both  by 
the  paternal  and  the  maternal  side,  for  several 
generations,  were  clergymen,  and  some  of 
them  were  persons  of  distinguisfaed  reputa- 
tion. He  was  remarkably  precocious,  study- 
ing the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  before  he 
vras  five  yeara  of  age,  and  at  twelve  being 
ready  to  enter  college.  Unwilling  however 
to  place  him  so  soon  within  the  influences 
of  a  life  at  Cambridge,  his  &ther  detained 
him  some  time  longer  at  the  Exeter  Acade- 
my, and  he  Mras  finally  admitted  to  Harvard 
nearly  a  year  in  advance  in  1797.  His  career 
here  was  equally  honourable  to  his  moral  and 
his  intelleetual  character.  President  Kirk- 
land's  remark  of  Fisher  Ames  has  been  ap- 
plied to  him,  that  **  he  did  not  need  the  smart 
of  guilt  to  make  him  virtuous,  nor  the  regret 
of  folly  to  make  him  wise.*' 


He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  the  summer  of  1800,  and  devoted  the  next 
four  years  principally  to  the  study  of  theology. 
In  January,  1805,  he  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  Brattle  Street  Unitarian  Society  in  Boston, 
and  his  sermons  were  listened  to,  from  the  first, 
his  biographer  assures  us,  with  ''  delight  and 
wonder."  But  his  laboura  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  illness,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
summer  renewed  attacks  of  a  terrible  dis- 
order from  which  he  had  been  several  yeara  a 
sufferer  excited  the  most  painful  apprehen- 
sions. On  the  last  day  of  October  he  wrote 
in  his  diary :  '*  Another  fit  of  epilepsy !  I 
pray  God  that  I  may  be  prepared,  not  so  much 
for  death,  as  for  the  loss  of  health,  and  perhaps 
of  mental  faculties.  The  repetition  of  these 
fits  must  at  length  reduce  me  to  idiocy.  Can 
I  resign  myself  to  the  loss  of  memory,  and 
of  that  knowledge  I  may  have  vainly  prided 
myself  upon  t  O  God !  enable  me  to  bear 
this  thought,  and  nuke  it  familiar  to  my  mind, 
that  by  thy  grace  I  may  be  willing  to  endure 
life  as  long  as  thou  pleasest  to  lengthen  it  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  willing  to  leave  the  world 
when  God  pleases ;  we  should  be  willing  even 
to  live  useless  in  it,  if  he,  in  his  holy  provi- 
dence, should  send  such  a  calamity  upon  us.  I 
think  I  perceive  my  memory  fails  me.  O 
God,  save  me  from  that  hour  !'* 

In  the  spring  of  1806  the  increase  of  his 
malady  induced  him  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Europe.  In  May  he  sailed  for  LiverpouU  and 
in  Augrust,  with  a  friend  who  had  joined  hin) 
in  London,  embarked  for  the  continent.  He 
passed  rapidly  through  the  chief  cities  of  Hol- 
land, ascended  the  Rhine,  and  afler  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  Switzerland,  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  five  months.  In  February, 
1807,  he  reached  London,  and  having  travelled 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  through  the 
spring  and  summer,  returned  to  Boston  early 
in  September.  He  was  received  with  una- 
bated affection  by  his  congregation,  and  re- 
entered earnestly  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  marked 
by  few  incidents.    The  constant  calls  of  pro- 
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feBsional  duty  did  not  prevent  him  from  be- 
ing  a  laborious  student;  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  chief  literaiy  and  charitable 
societies  of  the  citf ,  and  interested  in  eveiy 
plan  for  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  character  of  the  people.  In  181 1 
he  was  appointed  the  first  professor  of  biblical 
criticism  at  Cambridge,  and  his  lectures  were 
looked  forward  to  with  the  deepest  intere«i  by 
his  friends,  who  knew  how  much  attention  he 
had  given  to  the  study  of  the  intBrpretation  of 
the  scriptures,  and  how  very  capable  he  was  of 
communicating  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
and  most  profound  investigations  in  this  bis 
fhvourite  department  of  learning;  but  his  brief 
and  brilliant  career  was  suddenly  terminated 
before  he  commenced  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  new  oflSce ;  a  sudden  and  violent 
return  of  his  old  malady  instantly  made  a  to*> 
tal  and  irrecoverable  wreck  of  his  mind ;  and 
after  lingering  a  few  days,  without  a  ray  of 
consciousness,  he  died,  on  the  ninth  of  June, 
1813,  having  just  completed  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  bis  age. 

The  memory  of  Buckminster  is  cherished 
with  singular  veneration  by  those  who  enjoyed 
his  personal  intimacy.  He  became  distin- 
guished as  a  preacher  before  the  sect  of  which 
he  was  an  ornament  embraced  so  many  gifted 
persons  as  at  present.  With  a  face  remark* 
able  for  its  pure  intellectual  expression,  and  a 
silvery  voice,  the  tones  of  which  won  the  de- 
vout attention  and  haunted  the  memories  of 
all  who  listened,  it  is  not  sarprising  that  in  a 
community  where  mental  power  is  so  highly 
appreciated  as  in  Boston,  the  weekly  addresses 
of  the  youthful  divine  attracted  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audiences.  His  manner  was  artless 
and  impressive,  and  Acre  was  somediing  aboot 
the  whole  man  that  irresistibly  fascinated  the 
•taste  at  the  same  time  that  it  inspired  respect 
and  love.  In  social  life  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  urbane  spirit,  quick  intelligence,  and 
refined  wit.  He  was  the  centre  of  a  rare  cir- 
cle of  the  good  and  cultivated,  and  his  death  fell 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  numerous  friends  with 
the  solemn  pathos  of  a  deep  calamity.  To 
the  reader  of  his  discourses  in  whose  minds 
they  lack  the  charm  of  personal  associations^ 
there  is  perhaps  a  coldness  in  their  very  beaii»- 
ty.  Yet  few  sermons  equal  them  for  a  happy 
blending  of  good  sense  uid  gneeful  imagery. 


Truth  is  enforced  with  a  simple  earnestness, 
and  pious  thoughts  are  clothed  in  language 
strikingly  correct  and  impressive.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  these  essays  is  the  one 
on  The  Advantages  of  Sickness.  It  was  com- 
posed after  a  dangerous  illness  of  several 
weeks.  On  the  Sabbath  morning  when  Buck- 
minster was  to  reappear  before  the  anxious 
congregation,  at  an  early  hour,  before  rising,  he 
called  for  the  necessary  materials,  and  wrote 
the  entire  sermon  in  bed,  after  having  medi- 
tated the  subject  during  the  night.  The  bell 
had  ceased  tolling  when  his  diminutive  figure 
was  seen  gliding  up  the  aisle  of  the  church, 
thronged  with  expectant  faces.  He  ascended 
the  pulpit  stain  with  feeble  steps,  and  went 
through  the  preparatory  exercises  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice.  Still  weak  from  long  confine- 
ment, as  he  leaned  upon  the  desk  and  gave 
out  his  theme,  every  ear  hong  upon  the  cher- 
ished accents.  The  effect  of  his  address  is 
said  to  have  been  affecting  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. As  it  proceeded,  he  kindled  into  that 
calm  and  earnest  ardour  for  which  he  was  re* 
markable,  and  vindicated  the  benignity  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  heavenly  Father  who  had 
so  recently  afflicted  him,  in  a  strain  so  exalted 
and  sincere  that  to  this  day  all  who  heard 
/him  dwell  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  scene. 

It  is  said  that  the  printed  remains  of  Buck- 
minster afford  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  his 
great  mental  resources  and  classical  taste.  His 
learned  and  distinguished  friend  Mr.  Andrews 
Norton,  in  an  eloquent  eulogy  written  soon  af- 
ter his  death,  says  that  in  his  opinion  he  was 
far  beyond  all  rivalship  the  most  eminent  lite- 
rary man  of  all  those  of  whom  the  country  re- 
tained only  the  memory.  Pulpit  oratory  has 
advanced  in  this  country  since  his  day,  but  to 
readera  of  cultivation  whose  sense  of  beau^ 
is  keen  and  elevated,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, there  is  a  moral  dignity  and  subdued 
gracefulness  of  feeling  and  style  in  his  ser- 
mons which  render  them  models  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature. 

Mr.  Buckminster  was  succeeded  as  minis- 
ter of  the  Brattle  Street  society  by  Edward 
Everett,  of  whose  life  and  genius  some  ac- 
count will  be  given  in  another  part  of  this 
volume;  and  William  Ellery  Channing  was 
chosen  in  his  plaoe  as  lecturer  on  biblical  crir 
tieism  in  the  mmveiuty. 
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FAITH  TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

nUJM  SKBMOXB. 

Would  yoa  know  the  value  of  this  principle 
of  £uth  to  the  bereaved  1  Go,  and  foUow  a  corpae 
to  the  grave.  See  the  body  deposited  there,  and 
hear  the  earth  thrown  in  upon  all  that  remaina  of 
yoor  friend.  Retom  now,  if  yoa  will,  and  brood 
over  the  lesson  which  your  senses  have  given  you, 
and  derive  from  it  what  consolation  you  can. 
You  have  learned  nothing  but  an  unconsoling 
fret  No  voice  of  comfoi^  isaues  from  the  tomb. 
All  is  still  there,  and  blank,  and  lifeless,  and  haa 
been  so  for  ages.  Yoo  see  nothing  hut  bodies  dis- 
solving and  successively  mingling  with  the  clods 
which  cover  them,  the  grass  growing  over  the  spot, 
and  the  trees  waving  in  sullen  majesty  over  this 
legioa  of  eternal  silence.  And  what  is  there  morel 
Nothings — Come,  Faith,  and  people  these  deserts ! 
Gome,  and  reanimate  these  regions  of  forgetful- 
nesB !  Mothers !  take  again  your  children  to  your 
arms,  for  they  are  Uving.  Sons !  your  aged  pa- 
lenta  are  coming  forth  in  the  vigour  of  regenerated 
years.  Frienda !  behold,  your  dearest  connections 
are  waiting  to  embrace  you.  The  tombs  are  burst 
Generations  long  since  in  slumbers  are  awakening. 
They  are  coming  from  the  east  and  the  west,  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south,  to  constitute  the 
community  of  the  bfeased. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  loss  of  friends  alone,  that 
taith  furnishes  consolations  which  are  inestimable, 
l^ith  a  man  of  faith  not  an  affliction  is  lost^  not 
a  change  is  unimproved.  He  studies  even  his 
own  history  with  pleasure,  and  finds  it  full  of  in- 
struction. The  dark  passages  of  his  hfe  are  illu- 
minated with  hope ;  and  he  sees,  that  although  he 
has  passed  through  many  dreary  defiles,  yet  they 
have  opened  at  last  into  brighter  regions  of  exist- 
ence. He  recalls,  with  a  species  of  wondering 
giatitade,  periods  of  his  life,  when  all  its  events 
■eemed  to  oooapire  against  him.  Hemmed  in  by 
straitened  drcumstancea,  wearied  with  repeated 
blows  of  unexpected  mbfortunes,  and  exhausted 
with  the  painful  anticipation  of  more,  he  recollects 
yetn,  when  the  ordinary  love  of  life  conld  not 
have  retained  him  in  the  worUL  Many  a  time  he 
might  have  wished  to  lay  down  his  being  in  dis- 
gust, had  not  aomething  more  than  the  senses  pro- 
ride  OS  with,  kept  up  the  elasticity  of  his  mind. 
He  yet  lives,  and  has  found  that  light  is  sown  for  the 
rifl^teous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart. 
The  man  of  fiaith  discovers  some  gradous  purpose 
in  every  combination  of  drcumstanoes.  Wherever 
he  finds  himself  he  knows  that  he  has  a  destina- 
tion— he  has,  therefore,  a  duty.  Every  event  has, 
in  his  eye,  a  tendency  and  en  aim.  Nothing  ia 
accidental,  nothing  withoot  purpose,  nothing  un- 
attended with  benevolent  consequences.  Every 
tlung  on  earth  ia  probationary,  nothing  ultimate. 
He  is  poor — ^perhaps  his  plans  have  been  defeated 
—he  finds  it  diflkult  to  provide  for  the  exigencies 
of  life— sickness  is  permitted  to  invade  the  quiet 
of  his  household — long  confinement  imprisons  his 
■ctirity,  and  cuts  short  the  exertions  on  which 
so  many  depend— something  apparently  unlucky 
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mais  his  best  plans— new  failures  and  embarrass 
ments  among  his  friends  present  themselves,  and 
throw  additional  obstruction  in  hia  way — the  world 
look  on  and  say  all  these  things  are  against  him. 
Some  wait  coolly  for  the  hour  when  he  shall  sink, 
under  the  complicated  embarrassments  of  hia  cruel 
fortune.  Others,  of  a  kinder  spirit,  regard  him 
with  compassion,  and  wonder  how  he  can  sustain 
such  a  variety  of  wo.  A  few  there  are,  a  very 
few,  I  fear,  who  can  understand  something  of  the 
serenity  of  his  mind,  and  comprehend  something 
of  the  nature  of  his  fortitude.  There  are  those, 
whose  sympathetic  piety  can  read  and  interpret  the 
characters  of  resignation  on  his  brow.  There  are 
those,  in  fine,  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  faith. 
In  this  infloenoe  there  is  nothing  mysterious, 
nothing  romantic,  nothing  of  which  the  highest 
reason  may  be  ashamed.  It  shows  the  Christian 
hia  God,  in  all  the  mild  majesty  of  hia  parental 
character.  It  shows  you  God,  duposing  in  still 
and  benevolent  vrisdom  the  evente  of  every  indi- 
vidual's life,  pressing  the  pious  spirit  with  the 
weight  of  calamity  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the 
mind,  producing  characters  of  unexpected  worth 
by  unexpected  misfortune,  invigorating  certain  vir- 
tues by  peculiar  probations,  thus  breaking  the  fct^ 
ters  which  bind  us  to  temporal  things,  and 

**  From  leeniing  evil  itill  edncing  good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progrcMion." 

When  the  sun  of  the  believer's  hopes^  according 
to  common  calculations,  ia  set,  to  the  eye  of  faith 
it  ia  still  visible.  When  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  ia  in  darkness,  the  high  ground  of  feith  is 
illuminated  with  the  biightneas  of  religious  conso- 
lation. 

Come  now,  and  follow  me  to  the  bed  of  the  dy- 
ing believer.  Would  you  see  in  what  peace  a 
Christian  can  die?  Wateh  the  last  gleams  of 
thought  which  stream  firom  his  dying  eyes.  Do 
you  see  any  thing  like  apprehension  ?  The  world, 
it  is  true,  begins  to  shut  in.  The  shadows  of  even- 
ing collect  around  his  senses.  A  dark  mist  thick- 
ens, and  reste  upon  the  objects  which  have  hither- 
to enga{|ped  his  observation.  The  countexkances  of 
hia  friends  become  more  and  more  indistinct.  The 
sweet  expressions  of  love  and  friendship  are  no 
longer  intelligible.  His  car  wakes  no  more  at  the 
well-known  voice  of  his  children,  and  the  soothing 
accento  of  tender  affection  die  away  onheard,  upon 
his  decaying  senses.  To  him  the  spectacle  of  hu- 
man life  is  drawing  to  ito  dose,  and  the  curtain  is 
descending,^  which  shute  out  this  earth,  its  actors, 
and  ite  scenes.  He  ia  no  longer  interested  in  all 
that  ia  done  under  the  atm.  O !  that  I  could  now 
open  to  you  the  recesses  of  his  soul ;  that  I  could 
reveal  to  you  the  light,  which  darts  into  the  cham- 
bers of  his  understanding.  He  approaches  that 
worid  which  he  haa  so  long  seen  in  faith.  The 
imagination  now  collecto  ite  diminished  strength, 
and  the  eye  of  faith  opens  wide.  Friends !  do  not 
stand,  thus  fixed  in  sorrow,  around  this  bed  of 
death.  Why  are  you  ao  stUl  and  silent  1  Fear 
not  to  move— you  cannot  disturb  the  last  visions 
which  enchant  this  holy  spirit    Your  lamenta- 
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tions  break  not  in  upon  the  iongs  of  seraphs, 
which  inwrap  his  hearing  in  ecstasy.  Crowd,  if 
yoa  choose,  aronnd  his  couch — he  heeds  yon  not 
— already  he  sees  the  spirits  of  the  just  advancing 
together  to  receive  a  kindred  souL  Press  Mm  not 
with  importunities ;  urge  him  not  with  alleviations. 
Think  you  he  wants  now  these  tones  of  mortal 
▼oiocs — these  material,  these  gross  consolations  ? 
No !  He  is  going  to  add  another  to  the  myriads  of 
the  just,  that  are  every  moment  crowding  into  the 
portals  of  heaven  !  He  is  entering  on  a  nobler 
lite.  Ho  leaves  you — ^he  leaves  yon,  weeping  chil- 
dren of  mortality,  to  grope  about  a  little  longer 
among  the  miseries  and  sensualities  of  a  worldly 
life  Already  he  cries  to  you  firom  the  regions  of 
blias.  Will  you  not  join  him  there  ?  Will  you 
not  tafite  the  sublime  joys  of  ftith  ?  There  are 
your  predecessors  in  virtue ;  there,  too,  are  places 
left  for  your  contemporaries.  There  are  seats  for 
you  in  the  assembly  of  the  just  made  perfect,  in 
the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  where  is  Je- 
sus, the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  God, 
the  judge  of  alL 


TRUE  SOURCES  OF  HAPPINESS. 

VBOX  THS  SASa. 

We  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  keeping  our- 
selves in  ignorance  of  the  real  sources  of  our  happi- 
ness. The  unexpected  events  of  life,  and,  much 
more,  those  on  which  we  calculate,  are  fkr  from 
being  those  which  constitute  its  real  enjoyment. 
Even  events  of  public  good-fortune,  which  call 
forth  the  most  frequent  and  audible  acknowledge 
monts,  are,  really,  not  those  which  contribute 
most  to  our  personal  well-being ;  and  much  less 
do  wo  depend,  for  our  most  valuable  happiness,  on 
what  we  call  fortunate  occurrences,  or  upon  the 
multiplication  of  our  public  amusements,  or  the 
excitement,  the  novelty,  the  ecstavf,  which  we 
make  so  essential  to  our  pleasures,  and  for  which 
we  are  always  looking  out  with  impatience.  It  is 
not  the  number  of  the  great,  dazzling,  affecting, 
and  much  talked  of  pleasures,  which  makes  up 
thu  better  part  of  our  substantial  happmess ;  but 
it  h  the  delicate,  unseen,  quiet,  and  ordinary  com- 
forts of  social  and  domestic  life,  for  the  loss  of 
•vhich,  all  that  the  world  has  dignified  vrith  the 
name  of  pleasure  would  not  compensate  us.  Let 
any  man  inquire,  for  a  single  day,  what  it  is  which 
has  employed  and  satisfied  him,  and  v^ch  really 
makes  him  love  life,  and  he  will  find  that  the 
sources  of  his  happiness  lie  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  He  will  find  that  he  depends  almost 
ontirely  on  the  agreeable  circumstances  whidi  Grod 
has  made  to  lie  all  around  him,  and  which  fill  no 
place  in  the  record  of  public  events.  Indeed,  we 
may  say  of  human  happiness  what  Paul  quotes 
for  a  more  sacred  purpose,  <•  It  is  not  hidden  from 
thee ;  neither  is  it  fiir  off;  it  is  not  in  heaven,  that 
thou  shouldst  say,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us,  and 


bring  it  unto  us  1  neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that 
thou  shouldst  say.  Who  shall  go  over  ,the  sea  for 
us,  and  bring  it  unto  usi  but  is  very  nigh  unto 
tfaee  in  thy  moudi,  and  in  thy  heart." 


CICERO  AND  ATTICUS. 


VBOX  AH  OSAIIOIf  BXFOBX  TKS  TO  1 


TA  KAFPA  socnrr. 


Tax  history  of  letters  does  not,  at  this  moment, 
suggest  to  me  a  more  fortunate  panllel  between 
the  ethda  of  active  and  of  inactive  teaming,  dian 
in  the  well-known  characters  of  Cicero  and  Atti- 
cus.  Let  me  hold  them  up  to  your  observatiaii,  not 
because  Cicero  was*&ultless,  or  Atticus  ahrays  to 
blame,  but  because,  like  you,  they  were  the  citi- 
zens of  a  republic.  They  lived  in  an  age  of  learn- 
ing and  of  dangers,  and  acted  upon  opposite  prin- 
ciples, when  Rome  was  to  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all, 
by  the  virtuous  energy  of  her  most  accomplished 
minds. 

If  we  look  now  for  Atticus,  we  find  him  in 
&e  quiet  of  his  library,  surrounded  with  books ; 
while  Cicero  was  passing  through  the  regular 
course  of  public  honours  and  services,  where  all 
the  treasures  of  his  mind  were  at  the  command  of 
his  country.  If  we  follow  them,  we  find  Atticus 
pleasantly  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  Athens, 
purchasing  up  statues  and  antiques ;  while  Cicero 
was  at  home,  blasting  the  projects  of  Catiline,  and, 
at  the  head  of  the  senate,  Uke  the  tutelary  spirit  of 
his  country,  as  the  storm  was  gathering,  secretly 
watching  the  doubtful  movements  of  Cesar.  If 
we  look  to  the  period  of  the  civil  ware,  we  find 
Atticus  always  reputed,  indeed,  to  belong  to  the 
party  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  yet  originally  dear 
to  Sylla,  and  intimate  with  Clodius,  recommending 
himself  to  Cesar  by  his  neutrality,  courted  by  An- 
tony, and  connected  with  Octavius,  poorly  con- 
cealing the  Epicureanism  of  his  principles  under 
the  t>maments  of  literature  and  ^e  splendour  of 
his  benefactions ;  till  at  last  this  ino&nsive  and 
polished  firiend  of  succesrive  usurpers  hastens  out 
of  life  to  esd^  fiv>m  the  pains  of  a  lingering  dis- 
ease. Turn  now  to  Cicero,  the  only  great  man  at 
whom  Cesar  always  trembled,  the  only  great  man 
whom  fiilling  Rome  did  not  fear.  Do  you  tell  me 
that  his  hand  once  ofiered  incense  to  the  dictator ! 
Remember  it  was  the  gift  of  gratitude  only,  and 
not  of  servility ;  for  the  same  hand  launched  its  in- 
dignation against  the  infamous  Antony,  whose 
power  was  more  to  be  dreaded,  and  whose  revenge 
pursued  him  till  this  fother  of  his  countiy  gave 
his  head  to  the  executioner  without  a  struggle,  for 
he  knew  that  Rome  vras  no  longer  to  be  saved.  If, 
my  friends,  you  would  feel  what  learning,  and  ge- 
nius, and  virtue,  should  aspire  to  in  a  day  of  peril 
and  depravity,  when  you  are  tired  of  the  foetions 
of  the  city,  ^e  battles  of  Cesar,  the  crimes  of  the 
triumvirate,  and  the  splendid  court  of  Augustus,  do 
not  go  and  repose  in  the  easy  chair  of  Atticus,  but 
refresh  your  virtues  and  your  spirits  vnth  the  con- 
templation of  Cicero. 
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Li  the  Teins  of  Gulian  CBomcKLiH  Ymvt* 
PLANCK  nuD^les  the  best  blood  of  the  Holland- 
er, the  Hugaenot,  and  the  Pnritan.  Without 
knowiog  the  exact  proportions,  we  may  sap- 
pose  he  is  half  Dutch,  a  thiid  Fienoh,  and  a 
sixth  Yankee:  which  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
eomposition  for  a  man  as  has  yet  i>eeii  disco- 
Teied.  After  allading  to  his  descent  from  the 
stock  of  Grotios  and  De  Witt,  in  his  Address 
at  Amherst  College,  he  remarks,  *'  I  cannot  hat 
remember  also  that  I  have  New  England  blood 
in  my  yeins,  that  many  of  my  happiest  yoath- 
fiil  days  were  passed  in  her  Tillages,  and  that 
my  best  edacation  was  bestowed  by  the  more 
than  paientsl  care  of  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  excellent  of  her  sons.*  Imitating  there- 
fore the  language  in  which  an  ancient  scholar 
expressed  his  attachment  for  all  that  partook 
of  the  common  Gaelic  descent,  I  too  can  say 
that  Ml  Nov^figHeum  d  me  aUenum  puio,^'f  • 

On  completing  his  academical  education  at 
Columbia  College,  in  his  native  city  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Verplanck  studied  the  law,  and  soon 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  went  abroad, 
and  passed  seyeral  years  in  trayelling  or  resid- 
ing in  Great  Britain  and  central  Europe.  On 
bis  return  he  became  interested  in  politics,  and 
in  1814  was  a  candidate  of  the**  Malcontents^'^ 
in  New  York  for  the  Assembly,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  was  from  th6  begin- 
ning distinguished  for  that  independence  which 
has  marked  his  more  recent  public  life.  When 
the  *<  Bucktails'*  and  ^  Clintonians'*  were  the 
prominent  factions,  he  amused  himself  occa- 
sionally with  writing  satires,  and  his  State 
TriomTirate,  a  Political  Tale,  published  in 
1819,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  description, 
of  which  he  was  the  principal  or  only  author, 
are  among  the  happiest  specimens  of  this  sort 
of  composition  that  the  conntry  has  fhmished. 

Mr.  Verplanck  acquired  at  an  early  age  an 
extraordinary  and  well-merited  reputation  for 
scholarship  and  taste ;  but  he  published  nothing 
under  his  own  name  until  1818,  when  he  de- 

*  William  Samael  Jobnaon,  of  Connecticat         • 
t  Alluding  to  a  paaaage  in  Geoige  Bachsnan. 
X  See  The  ETening  Poat  for  that  year. 


liyered  an  address  before  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  which  was  printed  and  soon 
passed  through  several  editions.  The  task 
which  he  assigned  himself  in  this  performance 
was  the.gratefol  one  of  commemorating  **  some 
of  those  yirtuous  and  enlightened  men  of  Eu- 
rope, who,  long  ago,  looking  with  a  prophetic 
eye  toward  the  destinies  of  this  new  world,  and 
regarding  it  as  the  chosen  refuge  of  freedom 
and  truth,  were  moved  by  a  holy  ambition  to 
become  the  ministers  of  die  most  High,  in  be- 
stowing upon  it  the  blessings  of  religion, 
morals,  letters,  and  liberty.'*  After  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  progress  of  Spanish  discovery  and 
conquest  on  this  continent,  and  the  scenes  of 
avarice  and  cruelty  with  which  they  were  at- 
tended, he  relieves  the  gloomy  exhibition  by  in- 
troducing a  portrait  of  the  young  ecclesiastic 
Las  Cases,  whom  he  vindicates  with  generous 
warmth  from  the  accusation  of  having,  in  mis- 
taken philanthropy,  originated  the  plan  of  ne- 
gro slavery.  Among  his  other  subjects  are 
Roger  Williams,  the  legislator  for  whom  was 
reserved  the  glory  of  setting  the  first  example 
of  a  practical  system  of  religious  freedom ; 
William  Penn,  General  Oglethorpe,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  Thomas  Hollis,and  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth. The  whole  discourse  is  a  group  of  ad- 
mirable historical  portraits,  with  New  Eng^ 
land  Puritanism,  in  shadow  except  where  re- 
lieved by  the  name  of  the  founder  of  Rhode 
Island,  for  a  background,  and  glowing  sketches 
of  the  Dutch  colonists  of  New  Amsterdam  and 
the  Huguenot  settlera  of  Carolina  and  New 
York,  in  front. 

In  1830  we  find  that  Mr.  Verplanck  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  New  York  legislsr 
ture,  in  which,  as  chairman  of  the  appropriate 
committee,  he  had  the  especial  charge  of  the 
interests  of  education.  He  must  have  with- 
drawn his  attention  from  politics  soon  after, 
however,  as  he  accepted  the  professorehip  of 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chnreh,  in  New  York,  and  for  some  time  oc- 
cupied himself  with  his  new  duties,  and  cor- 
responding studies.    In  1834  he  published, 
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in  one  octayo  volame,  his  Essays  on  the  Na- 
ture and  Uses  of  the  Various  Eyidences  of 
Reyealed  Relig^ion,  in  which  he  treats  krgely 
and  in  the  most  perspicuoas  and  philosophical 
manner  of  *^  the  highest,  nohlest  and  most 
uniyersal  of  all  eyidence,  that  which  results 
from  the  majesty  and  excellence  of  princi- 
ple,^ so  much  neglected  and  indeed  contemned 
hy  many  who  haye  discussed  yery  learnedly 
and  ably  the  critical  and  historical  testimony. 
The  work  is  written  with  simplicity  tmd  el&* 
gance,  and  admirable  temper.  It  is  one  of  the 
yery  few  books  on  this  subject  which  are  not 
by  professed  theologians  and  metaphysicians, 
and  distinguished  for  a  hue  and  tone  of  the 
closet  and  desk  which  render  them  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  readers  of  other  classes ; 
and  there  is  not  another  work  in  oui  language, 
perhaps,  which  is  calculated  to  be  more  use- 
ful in  confirming  the  conyictions  of  intelligent 
and  honest  inquirers,  of  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity. In  1835  appeared  Mr.  Verplanck's  Es- 
say on  the  Doctrine  of  Contracts,  being  an  In- 
quiry how  Contracts  are  affected  in  Law  and 
Morals  by  Concealment,  Error,  or  Inadequate 
Price.  The  great  object  of  the  work  is,  to 
examine  the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  max- 
im which  the  common  law  applies  to  sales, 
and  most  other  contracts,  *'  Oaveat  empior^^*'^ 
let  the  buyer  beware,— with  reference  to  those 
principles  of  expediency  and  justice  which 
should  be  the  foundation  of  all  law ;  and  the 
discussion  is  conducted  with  great  learning, 
ability,  and  impartiality. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Verplanck  and  three  of 
his  friends,  of  as  many  different  professions, 
formed  an  association  of  a  somewhat  remarka- 
ble character,  under  the  name  of  the  Literary 
Confederacy.  The  number  was  limited  to  four, 
and  they  bound  themselyes  to  an  intimate  fel- 
lowship, and  to  endeayour  by  all  proper  means 
to  adyance  their  mutual  and  indiyidual  inte- 
rests, and  proposed  to  unite  from  time  to  time 
in  literary  publications.  In  the  firat  year  of 
its  existence  the  Confederacy  (of  which  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  the  late  Mr.  Sands,  were  mem- 
bers) contributed  largely  to  the  literary  and 
critical  magazines,  and  the  daily  journals,  but 
in  1827,  under  the  name  and  character  of  an 
imaginary  author,  Francis  Herbert,  Esquire^ 
they  published  The  Talisman,  a  decorated  mis- 
cellany of  prose  and  yerse,  of  which  a  second 
and  a  third  yolume  followed  in  1829  and  1830. 
Of  this  work  Mr.  Verplanck  composed  nearly 


one  half.  His  papers  are  distinguished  for 
a  quiet,  genial  and  peculiar  humour,  and  seye- 
lal  of  them  bear  witness  of  a  lingering  fond- 
ness for  New  York  as  it  was  before  its  social 
aspects  had  been  changed  or  obliterated  by  the 
commercial  class  and  spirit. 

For  eight  yeara  from  1825  Mr.  Verplanck 
was  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  did  not  yery  oflen  take  a  pi^rt 
in  the  debates,  but  his  high  reputation  secured 
for  him  the  most  flattering  attention  when  he 
addressed  the  House,  and  seyeral  elaborate  and 
yery  able  reports  which  he  made  on  subjects 
of  general  interest  commanded  the  respectful 
consideration  of  statesmen  throughout  the 
country.  He  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  session  of  1831-32  by  his 
agency  in  procuring  the  passage  of  an  act 
which  gaye  much  additional  security  to  copy- 
rights, and  more  than  doubled  the  term  of  le- 
gal protection  to  them ;  and  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  a  public  dinner  was  giyen 
to  him  by  the  autbora  and  artists  of  New  York, 
at  which  he  made  the  speech*  published  in  his 
collected  Discourees,  on  the  legislation  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  subject  of  literary  pro- 
perty. Since  the  close  of  his  last  term  in 
Congress  he  has  been  seyeral  yeara  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Senate,  which  until  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1846  was  also 
the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  state. 

In  1833  Mr.  Verplanck  published  in  one  yo- 
lume his  Discourses  and  Addresses  on  Sub- 
jects of  American  History,  Art,  and  Literature, 
and  A  Discouree  on  the  Right  Moral  Influence 
and  Use  of  Liberal  Studies;  and  in  1834,  Dis- 
counes  on  the  Connexion  of  Morals  and  Learn- 
ing, and  their  Influence  upon  Each  Other. 

The  last  and  most  important  of  Mr.  Ver- 
planck's  literary  laboura,  in  which  he  has  well 
sustained  his  reputation  as  a  literary  and  his- 
torical critic,  is  his  splendid  edition  of  Shak- 
speare,  of  which  the  publication  was  com- 
menced in  1844  and  completed  in  December, 
1846.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  edition  of 
Shakspeaie  that  is  now  extant  It  is  in  some 
sort  a  comprehensiye  commentary,  embracing 
the  yarying  opinions  of  all  the  most  eminent 
critics  upon  doubtful  readings  and  the  points 
of  literary  history  inyolyed,  with  elaborate, 
acute  and  appreciatory  introductions  and  notes 
by  Mr.  Verplanck  himself,  and  pictorial  illus- 
trations executed  under  the  direction  of  his 
friend  Mr.  R.W.  Wier. 
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MAJOR  EGERTON. 

raOM  THX  TALBMAir. 

Thi  critic*!  firat  and  last  injimction  to  the  author 
and  the  artist  is,  to  «  copy  nature."  For  my  own 
paitylnever  more  than  half  believed  in  this  standing 
stock  role  of  common-plaoe  criticism.  Nature,  and 
beaatiful  natoie  too,  may  be  so  Tery  natural,  that, 
if  too  aocQiately  copied,  it  will  seem  unnaturaL 
This  assertion  has  a  most  paradoxical  sound,  I  con- 
fess, and  is  quite  worthy  of  a  Kantian  metaphysi- 
cian. Still  it  is  the  hcL  That  which  is  true  is  not 
always  probable.  Who  has  not  observed,  in  nap 
tural  scenery,  a  brilliancy  of  colour,  or  some  sin- 
gular dfect  of  form  or  light,  which,  if  fiuthfully 
transfeired  to  the  canvas,  would  be  pronounced  at 
once,  by  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  to  be  an  ex- 
travagant and  fantastical  cappricio  of  the  art  80, 
too,  in  real  life— occnnenoes  happen  every  day  be- 
fore our  eyes,  which  if  related  in  a  novel,  or  inter- 
woven in  a  drama,  would  be  branded  by  the  whole 
critical  brotherhood  as  too  &r  out  of  probability  to 
be  tolerated,  even  in  professed  fiction. 

For  myself,  though  I  have  been  bandied  a  good 
deal  about  the  globe,  I  have  encountered  no  mar- 
vellous vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Yet,  if  I  were  to 
tell  nakedly,  and  without  explanation,  many  of  the 
incidents  of  my  life,  they  would  hardly  gain  cre- 
dence. For  instance,  I  have  at  different  periods 
dined  familiariy  with  five  European  kings,  played 
chess  with  an  empress,  given  alms  to  an  archbiriiop, 
and  had  my  soup  cooked  by  a  duke.  This  is  very 
astounding,  and  the  reader  is  doubtless  already 
either  penetrated  with  respect  for  my  high  rank, 
or  eUe  sets  me  down  in  his  heart  for  an  impudent 
liar.  Yet  upon  a  little  consideration,  he  may  sa- 
tisfy himself  that  within  the  last  thirty  yeara,  a 
plain  American  citizen  might,  without  any  marvel, 
have  relieved  the  wants  or  received  the  services  of 
a  French  temporal  or  spiritual  peer,  have  dined  at 
tablen  (th6'e  and  on  broad  steam-boats,  with  Lewis 
of  Holland,  Joseph  of  Spain,  Jerome  of  Westpha^ 
Ita,  and  Gustavus  of  Sweden ;  and  have  been  beat- 
en, at  Washington,  at  the  royal  game  of  chess,  by 
a  Mexican  ex-empress.  The  fifth,  in  my  catalogue 
of  royal  acquaintance,  is  his  present  majesty  of  the 
Netherlands,  who,  when  a  poor  prince  of  Germa- 
ny, was  a  very  conversable,  pleasant  Dutchman.  I 
mi^t  add,  that  I  have  received  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics from  another  prince,  who  though  not  ex- 
actly the  next  in  succession,  now  looks  proudly 
towards  the  first  throne  on  the  European  conti- 
nent 

There  is  one  extraordinary  chain  of  incidents  in 
my  life,  which  I  have  ofien  been  tempted  (when 
seized  with  a  fit  of  authorship)  to  make  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Gil  Bias  or  Anastasius  novel.  But  I 
have  always  been  deterred  from  executing  it,  by 
the  conviction,  that  though  I  should  task  my  fency' 
solely  for  the  minor  incidents,  and  add  no  decora^ 
tions  but  the  necessary  colouring  of  sentiment, 
character  and  description,  the  very  skeleton  and 
ground-work  of  the  whole,  though  strictly  true, 
would  still  be  so  outrageously  improbable,  as  to 
shock  even  the  easy  credulity  of  the  novel-reader. 


My  readers  may  periiaps  anticipate  that  after 
this  deprecatory  prologue,  I  am  about  to  unfold  a 
tale  of  love  and  arms,  or  else  of  wild  adventure, 
of  which  I  am  myself  to  be  the  prince  Arthur, 
the  Amadis  or  the  Rinaldo— or  at  least  the  Gil 
Bias  or  Tom  Jones.  No,  I  am  not  the  hero  of  it 
Right  gladly  would  I  transform  myself  into  a  hero, 
at  the  expense  of  any  danger  or  hardships,  (so  that 
all  were  now  well  over,)  if  I  could  thus  be  enabled 
to  make  bright  eyes  weep  over  my  sorrows,  and 
lovely  forms  bend  entranced  over  the  page  that 
speaks  of  me. 

Such,  alas !  is  not  my  good  fortune.  But  to' 
my  stoiy,  which,  I  begin  to  fear,  will  scarcely  equal 
the  expectations  this  introduction  may  raise. 

It  was  longer  ago  than  I  conmionly  care  to  tell 
without  special  necessity,  that,  having  finished  my 
professional  studies,  I  spent  my  fint  fashionable 
winter  in  Now  York.  The  gay  and  polite  society 
of  the  city,  which  every  day's  necessity  is  now  di- 
viding up  into  smaller  and  more  independent  cir- 
cles, was  then  one  very  large  one,  wherein  who- 
ever was  introduced,  cm;ulated  freely  tiiroughout 
the  whole.  I  of  course  went  everywhere ;  and 
everywhere  did  I  meet  with  Ma/ob  Eoertoit. 
He  was  a  young  British  officer,  of  high  connec- 
tions. Not  one  of  your  Lord  Mortimera  or  Mar- 
quises de  Crillon,  who  have  so  often  taken  in  our 
titie-loving  republicans  of  fashion ;  but  a  real  offi- 
cer of  the regiment,  a  major  at  the  age  of 

twenty-six,  and  the  nephew  of  a  distinguished 
English  general :  in  proof  of  which  he  had  brought 
the  best  lettera  to  the  "  best  good  men,"  in  our 
chief  cities.  He  was  quite  the  fashion,  and  he  de- 
served to  be  sa  Most  people  thought  him  hand- 
some :  tall  and  well-made,  and  young  and  accom- 
plished he  certainly  was ;  of  easy  and  graceful 
manners,  ready  and  bold  address,  and  fluent  rat- 
tling conversation.  He  danced  to  the  admiration 
of  the  ladies ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  our  belles 
were  acpustomed  to  the  incredible  performances  of 
so  many  Parisian  partners,  was  no  mean  feat  for 
an  Englishman.  He  was  overflowing  with  anec- 
dotes of  the  great  and  the  gay  of  London ;  and 
listening  dinner  tables  and  drawing-rooms  hung 
upon  his  tips,  while  he  discoursed  about  the  Duch- 
ess of  Devonshire,  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lady  Louisa  Mildmay,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Lord  Nelson,  Kemble,  and  the  Countess 
of  Derby. 

Still,  I  know  not  why,  I  liked  not  the  man. 
There  was  something  singularly  disagreeable  in 
the  tone,  or  rather  the  croak,  of  his  voice.  His 
ready  and  polite  laugh  never  came  fix>m  the  heart 
— and  his  smile,  when  by  a  sudden  draw  of  the 
Up  he  showed  his  white  teeth,  contrasting  with 
his  black  brow  and  sallow  cheek,  had  a  covert  fe- 
rocity in  it  which  almost  made  me  shudder. 

One  evening,  at  the  theatre-~it  was  when  Fen- 
nel and  Cooper  were  contending  for  the  palm  in 
Othello  and  lago— we  were  crowded  together  in  a 
comer  of  the  stage-box. 

«  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  he  suddenly  to  me, «  you  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  you  and  I  are  quite  old  ac- 
quaintances." 
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*<  I  don't  undeTstand  jaa,  Major—" 

MSome  nx  or  wTen  yean  ago  you,  then  a  lad, 
accompanied  your  fioher  to  the  west  on  hia  miaaon 
aa  a  commiMioner  to  make  an  Indian  treaty." 

"Yea." 

**  Did  yon  remember  among  the  Tnacaroraa  the 
Black  Wild  Cat,  a  youth  of  white  blood,  the 
adopted  son  of  Good  Peter,  the  great  Indian  ora- 
tor ?  I  mean  the  <me  who,  after  giving  you  a  les- 
son on  the  bow  and  arrow,  sorprised  a  reverend  di- 
vine of  your  party  by  reading  in  his  Greek  testament, 
and  then  mortified  him  by  correcting  his  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin,  which,  like  other  American  scho- 
lars, he  pronounced  in  a  way  intolerable  to  the  ears 
of  one  who  has  had  longs  and  sfaorta  flogged  into 
him  at  an  English  school." 

«  Certainly,  I  remember  him;  and  it  is  a  mys- 
tery which  has  often  puizled  me  ever  since." 

**  Then  you  have  now  the  solution  of  it  I  am 
the  Black  Wild  Cat" 

"You— how!" 

«  After  leaving  Harrow  I  accompanied  my  un- 
cle to  Canada.  There  a  boyish  firolic  induced  me 
to  join  an  Indian  party,  who  were  returning  home 
from  MontreaL  Good  Peter  (a  great  man  by  the 
way,  very  like  our  Erskine)  took  a  &ncy  to  me,  and 
I  spent  my  time  pleasantly  enough.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  delicious  life  that  of  savages,  as  we  call  them. 
But  my  uncle  coaxed  me  back.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  was  not  a  fool  for  accepting  his  ofler,  but  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  the  red  coat  and 
an  epaulette.  The  old  man  has  pushed  me  on  as 
fast  as  money  and  interest  could  promote  me. 
The  rest  I  can  do  for  myself;  and  if  Pitt  will  leave 
off  his  little  expeditions  to  pick  up  colonies,  and 
give  us  a  &ir  chance  on  the  continent,  the  major 
at  six  and  twenty  will  be  a  general,  and  a  peer  at 
thirty." 

Here  the  rising  of  the  curtain  intenupted  us. 
Bufdness  called  me  to  Albany  the  next  day,  and 
before  my  return  Major  Egerton  had  sailed  for 
England. 

I  did  not,  however,  forget  him ;  and  I  often  re- 
la^,  as  one  of  the  odd  vicissitudes  of  life,  the 
contrast  between  the  young  Black  Wild  Cat,  as 
I  first  saw  him  in  a  Tuscarora  wigwam,  and  the 
elegant  major,  glittering  in  scarlet  and  gold,  when 
I  met  him  again  in  the  British  Consul's  ball- 
room. 

A  year  or  two  after  this  I  went  to  England ;  and 
not  long  after  my  arrival  spent  a  week  at  Bath. 
All  who  are  at  all  learned  in  English  dramatic  his- 
tory, know  that  the  Bath  company  is  commonly 
good,  the  Bath  audience  fiishionable  and  critical, 
and  that  there,  many  of  the  stars  of  the  theatrical  fir- 
mament have  first  risen.  Whilst  I  was  there,  a 
first  appearance  was  announced.  Mr.  Monfort,  of 
whom  report  spoke  £ivourably,  was  to  make  his 
debut  as  Romeo.  I  went  with  the  crowd  to  see  it 
Romeo  entered,  and  thunders  of  applause  welcomed 
the  handsome  and  gracefiil  lover. 

Could  I  believe  my  eyes  1  Can  this  be  Major 
Eirerlon  ?  Yes — he  smiles — that  wicked  and  heart- 
less smile  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  his  voice — that 
tuneless  grating  voice. — ^It  is  he.    What  can  it 


1  Is  it  a  joke  or  a  frolic,  or  some  strange 
caprice  of  fortune  ? 

That  grating  voice  which  betrayed  him  to  ms 
ruined  him  with  the  house.  It  had  sudden  and  most 
ludioqpus  breaks  from  a  \u^  hoarse  croak,  down  at 
once  into  a  shrill  squeak ;  so  that  in  spite  of  grace 
and  figure,  and  a  tolerable  conception  of  his  author, 
he  was  fiiirly  laughed  down.  I  did  my  beat  to 
sustain  him,  but  I  was  ahnoat  alone  in  the  good- 
natured  attempt 

Two  days  after,  turning  short  round  the  transept 
of  the  Abbey  church,  I  came  ftiU  upon  Major 
Egerton,  who  was  standing  alone,  with  a  listless 
and  melancholy  air. 

"  Major,"  said  I — then  correcting  myself—"  Mr. 
Monfoit" — ^with  an  oSbt  of  my  hand.  He  met 
me  boldly — "  Herbert,"  said  he,  "  I  see  you  know 
my  misfortunes."  •<  Not  at  all— I  saw  you  in  Ro- 
meo, but  wherefore  you  were  Romeo  I  could  not 
guess." 

"  Sheer  necessity — a  run  of  ill  luck  and  other 
misfortunes  to  which  young  soldiers  are  exposed, 
threw  me  out  of  favour  with  my  uncle  the  old 
general,  and  into  the  King's  Bench.  At  last  I 
sold  my  commission,  and  resolved  on  a  new  pro- 
fession. I  had  trusted  to  succeed  on  the  stage;  I 
knew  that  this  husky  throat  of  mine  made  the  at- 
tempt hazardous,  yet  GiiK>rd  and.  his  brother  wags 
had  laughed  at  *<the  hoarse  croak  of  Kemble's 
foggy  throat,"  and  if  art  and  taste  had  overcome 
his  defects,  why  might  they  not  mine  also?  But 
it  is  all  over  now." 

"  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  pursue  the  profioa- 
sion  ?"  "  No-^the  manager  talks  of  twelve  and 
sixpence  a  week,  and  ordered  me  to  study  Bar- 
dolph  for  Cooke's  Falstaff  on  Monday.  1  must 
seek  my  fortune  elsewhere.  If  nothing  better 
offers,  I'll  to  my  old  trade,  and  enlist  as  a  soldier. 
In  the  meanwhile  lend  me  a  guinea  for  old  a^ 
quaintanoe  sake. 

I  did  so,  and  saw  no  more  of  him  at  Bath.  I 
soon  after  left  England  for  the  continent  At 
Dover,  before  the  quarters  of  some  general  ofiker, 
I  saw  the  d-devant  Major  Egerton  on  duty  as  a 
sentinel — a  private  soldier.  I  did  not  speak  to 
him,  nor  did  he  seem  to  observe  me ;  but  I  was 
sure  of  my  man. 

The  studies  and  the  amusements  of  Paris,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  the  excitement  of  travel  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  soon  put  my  unlucky  major 
out  of  my  head ;  except  that  now  and  th^  when 
I  fell  into  a  narrative  mood,  I  would  tell  his  stoiy 
to  some  of  my  young  countrymen,  generally  end- 
ing it  wHh  a  Johnsonian  morality ;  "  that  nothing 
could  supi^y  the  want  of  prudence,  and  that  con- 
tinued irregularity  will  make  knowledge  uaeleas^ 
wit  ridiculous,  and  talent  contemptiUe." 

In  those  days  it  was  not  easy  to  get  a  comforta- 
ble passage  from  France  to  the  United  Statea,  ao 
that  I  was  obliged  to  ratum  home  by  the  way  of 
England.  I  therefore  crossed  from  Holland  to 
Harwich.  Not  &r  from  the  road  up  to  London 
was  the  country-seat  of  a  wealthy  gentleman,  who 
had  married  a  pretty  American  cousin  of  mine. 
I  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  paying  Sophia 
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a  Tint,  and  aa  wiUingly  accepted  her  huaband'a 
invitation  to  epend  a  day  or  two  with  them.  The 
next  day  waa  Sunday. 

«  Yon  will  go  with  na  to  Gharehy**  laid  Sophia; 
"your  paaaicm  for  gothic  charchea  and  old  mono- 
laents  will  be  gratified  there.  We  have  an  old 
carved  pulpit,  aaid  to  be  without  ita  match  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  Yea,  cousin,  but  what  ehall  we  find  in  the  pul* 
pit  to^ay  1" 

<«  Oh,  our  rector  I  luppoae.  He  is  not  quite 
such  a  preacher  aa  your  Dr.  Maion,  yet  they  say 
he  ii  very  agreeable  in  society ;  though  I  know  lit- 
tle about  hixn,  for  my  husband  holds  him  in  per- 
fect detestation." 

80  we  went  to  the  TiUage  church.  As  I  fol- 
lowed Sophia  up  the  aisle,  the  «  Dearly  beloved 
brethren,*'  grated  on  my  ear  in  that  voice  which  I 
can  never  forget  I  looked  up  in  amazement  In 
the  reading  desk,  duly  attired  in  surplice  and  band, 
stood  Major  Egerton !" 

I  could  not  allow  my  cousin  to  enter  the  pew, 
without  asking  her,  in  a  hurried  whisper :  «  Who 
is  the  clergyman  V*  «  Mr.  Egerton,  the  rector,** 
she  replied,  as  coldly  as  if  there  waa  nothing 
strange  in  the  matter.  I  was  lost  in  wonder,  and 
stood  during  the  whole  service  leaning  over  the 
high  oak  pew,  gazing  at  the  rector  in  all  the  fidget- 
ty  impatience  of  curiosity.  He  rattled  through  the 
KTvice,  psalms,  lessons,  litany  and  all,  in  Uttle 
more  than  half  an  hour,  and  then  preached  a  ser- 
mon of  twelve  minutes,  which  I  believe  was  a  pa- 
I  per  of  the  Rambler,  with  a  scriptural  text  substi- 
tuted for  the  classical  motto.  To  do  Egerton  jus- 
tice, there  waa  nothing  of  levity  or  afifectation  in 
his  manner ;  but  it  was  aa  rapid,  cold,  and  mecha- 
nical as  possible. 

As  soon  aa  it  waa  over,  without  thinking  of  my 
fiiends,  or  any  one  else,  I  bustled  through  the  re- 
tiring congregation,  and  met  the  rector  alone  at 
the  foot  of  his  pulpit  stairs.  He  had  observed  me 
before,  and  now  greeted  me  with  a  laugh.  «  So," 
said  he,  «<  Herbert,  you  see  circumstances  have  al- 
tered with  me  since  you  saw  me  at  Dover,  a  poor 
private  in  the  49th.'* 
**  They  have  indeed,  but  what  does  it  mean  V* 
"  Nothing  more  than  that  a  rich  and  noble  cousin 
was  ashamed  of  having  a  relation  and  a  godson 
who  bor%  his  name,  and  had  borne  a  commission 
in  his  Majesty's  service,  now  known  to  be  a  pri- 
irate  of  fiaot  He  paid  my  debta,  took  me  out  of 
the  ranks,  and  was  about  to  ship  me  off  for  Sierra 
Leone,  as  clerk  of  the  courts  there,  when  tlus  liv- 
ing, which  ii  his  gift,  became  vacant  I  bad  Greek 
and  Latin  enough  left  out  of  my  old  Harrow  stock 
fer  any  ordinary  parson ;  and  the  living  is  not  bad. 
80  having  no  particular  fan^  to  spend  my  days 
*all  among  the  Hottentots  a  capering  on  ahore,' 
I  begged  the  living,  and  got  myself  japanned." 
"*  Japanned  r  wML 

"  Yes,  got  my  red  coat  dyed  black,  you  know. 
The  Bishop  of  London  was  squeamish  about  me, 

theugh  I  don't  aee  why;  but  his  Lordship  of 

kad  no  such  silly  scruples,  and  I  have  been  theae 
two  months  rector  of  Buffington  cum  Norton." 


My  foir  cousin  and  her  worthy  huaband  were 
waiting  for  me  at  the  church  door,  and  our  con- 
versation ended  abruptly  with  some  common-place 
ofibrs  of  civility.  When  I  rejoined  my  friends,  the 
suspicious  looks  which  my  host  cast  at  me,  ahowed 
that  my  apparent  intimacy  with  his  new  rector 
waa  not  at  all  calculated  to  raise  me  in  his  estima- 
tion. I  had  to  explain,  by  relating  my  former 
New  York  acquaintance  with  the  ex-major;  and 
then  by  way  of  repelling  all  suspicions  of  too  close 
intimacy,  on  our  way  home  took  occasion  to  vent 
my  indignation  at  the  system  of  church  and  state, 
which  could  tolerate  such  abuses  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical eatablishment  At  last  I  grew  eloquent  and 
declamatory,  and  finished  by  quoting  Cowper: 

"  From  SDch  apocileB,  oh  ye  mitrvd  heads, 
Preserve  the  church  !  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  skulls  thai  cannot  teach  and  will  not  learn." 

The  John  Bullism  of  my  good  host  was  roused. 
He  could  not  bear  that  a  foreigner  ahould  censure 
any  institution  of  his  country,  whatever  he  might 
think  of  it  himselfl  He  too  became  eloquent ;  and 
thus  we  lost  sight  of  the  rector  in  the  dust  of  an 
argument  which  lasted  till  evening. 

On  Monday  I  went  up  to  London,  and  soon  af- 
ter returned  home. 

On  my  second  visit  to  Europe  some  years  after, 
I  became  very  intimate  with  a  party  of  young 
Cantabs,  some  of  them  rich,  and  all  of  them  well 
educated,  who  were  suffering  under  that  uneasi- 
ness at  home,  and  desire  of  locomotion  abroad, 
which  infecto  idle  Englishmen  of  all  ages ;  a  ma- 
lady of  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  inherited  a 
foil  share  with  our  EngUsh  blood.  Shut  out  from 
the  common  tour  of  Europe  by  the  domination 
of  Napoleon,  my  Cambridge  friends  had  planned 
a  grand  tour  to  Russia,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  thence  perhaps  to  Persia  and  India.  I  was 
easily  persuaded  to  be  of  the  party. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  place  to  rehite  my 
travels,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary  that  I  ahould 
ever  do  it.  My  companions  have  long  ago  antici- 
pated me  in  sundry  well  printed  London  quartos, 
with  splendid  engravings;  wherein  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  burin  of  Heath 
and  other  great  artists,  now,  perched  half  way  up 
a  pyramid,  then  jolting  on  the  bare  back  of  a  hard- 
trotting  camel,  and  sometimes  sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  floor  between  two  well-bearded  Turks,  at  a 
Pasha's  dinner  table,  eating  roast  lamb  and  rice 
with  my  fingers.  Meanwhile,  in  the  letter  press 
I  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  author's  « intelligent 
friend,"  his  **  amusing  friend,"  and  even  his  <«  en- 
terprising friend,"  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  with- 
out the  risk  or  trouble  of  authorship,  I  have  gained 
a  very  cheap  and  agreeable  literary  immortality , 
except,  however,  that  when  any  disaster  occurs  in 
the  tour,  I  am  somehow  made  to  bear  a  much 
larger  portion  of  it  than  I  can  recollect  to  have 
ever  actually  fallen  to  my  share.  On  ail  such  oc- 
casions I  am  made  to  figure  as  «  our  imfortunate 
friend." 

It  was  not  till  we  had  again  turned  our  faces  to- 
wards civilized  Europe,  after  having  traversed  in 
all  directions  the  frozen  North  and  the  gorgeous 
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East,  and  gazed  on  many  a  «  fonat  and  field  and 
flood,  temple  and  tower/'  renowned  in  wong  or  in 
story,  that  we  reached  the  land  of  Egypt. 

We  had  consumed  a  full  year  in  oar  tour  more 
than  we  had  calculated  on,  and  were  all  of  us  in 
a  feverish  anxiety  to  return  home.  We  therefore, 
una  voctj  gave  up  the  thoughts  of  penetrating  to 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  of  eating  live  bee^ 
steaks  with  Bnice's  Abyssinian  friends. 

But  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx,  and  the 
other  wonders  of  antiquity  thereunto  appurtenant, 
we  could  not  return  without  seeing,  though  thdy 
must  be  seen  in  haste.    And  we  did  see  them. 

It  was  after  having  seen  all  the  sights,  and  ex- 
plored the  great  Pyramid  in  the  usual  way  within, 
and  clambered  to  its  top  without,  whilst  my  latigued 
companions  were  resting  in  the  shade  with  our 
guard,  that  I,  who  am  proof  against  any  fetigue  of 
this  sort,  and  a  little  vain  too  of  being  so,  strolled 
forward  towards  the  Sphinx,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  reara  its  ugly  colossal  head  out  the  sand 
at  some  distance  in  front  of  what  is  called  the  se- 
cond Pyramid.  I  was  standing  near  it,  making  a 
sketch,  after  my  fashion,  of  the  relative  position  of 
the  four  great  Pyramids,  when  I  was  startled 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  gay  troop  of  Mame- 
luke horso,  whose  approach  had  been  hidden  from 
my  sight  by  the  ruins  of  the  small  pyramid  on  my 
left,  and  who  now  suddenly  darted  by  me  in  gal- 
lant style.  To  my  surprise,  the  leader  of  the  troop, 
who,  from  the  dazzling  splendour  of  his  equip- 
ments, seemed  to  be  a  chief  of  rank,  in  passing 
looked  me  full  in  the  fiice,  and  then  rapidly  wheel- 
ing twice  round  me,  sprang  from  his  horse.  In 
the  meanwhile,  his  party,  to  whom  he  gave  some 
brief  command,  went  on  at  a  slow  walk,  and  halted 
in  the  ghade  of  a  neighbouring  ruin. 

The  stranger  stood  silently  before  me,  tall  and 
stately,  in  that  gorgeous  amplitude  and  splendour 
of  dress  which  Eastern  warriora  love.  His  wide 
scarlet  trowscra  marked  him  as  a  Mameluke.  A 
rich  cashmere  shawl,  such  as  an  English  Duchess 
mi^ht  have  envied,  was  fancifully  wreathed,  tur^ 
ban-like,  round  his  helm,  and  feU  over  his  shoul- 
ders. This,  as  well  as  his  clasped  and  silver- 
mounted  pistols  and  jewel-hilted  dagger  in  his  belt, 
and  his  crooked  cimeter  in  its  crimson  velvet 
sheath,  with  gold  bosses  and  hilt,  marked  the  rank 
and  wealth  of  the  wearer.  So  too  did  his  slender- 
limbed,  small-headed,  brightFeyod  iron-gray  Ara- 
bian, with  black  legs,  mane,  and  tail,  and  sprinkled 
all  over  with  little  stare  of  white,  who  had  a  mo- 
ment before  passed  me  with  the  swiftness  of  an  ar- 
row^B  flight,  and  who  now  stood  behind  his  mas- 
ter, with  the  reins  loose  on  his  neck,  gentle  and 
docile  as  a  spaniel. 

Supposing  that  this  might  be  some  Turk  whom 
I  had  known  at  Alexandria  or  Cairo,  I  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  but  could  not  recollect  having  seen 
him  before.  Ho  appeared  young,  except  that  his 
coal-black  whisken  and  beard  were  here  and  there 
grizzled  by  a  grayish  hair.  The  scar  of  a  deep 
sabre  cut  across  the  forehead  and  left  cheek,  showed 
him  no  holiday  soldier.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
manner  to  excite  alarm,  and  besides,  my  friends, 


with  a  veTy  strong  guard  of  horse,  were  within 
hearing. 

After  mutually  gazing  on  each  other  for  some 
moments,  the  customary  salaam  of  oriental  saluta- 
tion was  on  my  lips,  when'  I  was  startled  by  his 
grasping  my  hand  with  a  genuine  English  shake, 
and  calling  me  by  name,  in  a  well-known  voice. 
Then,  too,  the  thickly, mustachioed  upper  lip  drew 
back,  and  showed  me  the  well-remembered  tiger- 
like smile. 

« 'Egerton — can  it  be  ! — Major — "  said  I. 

«  No— Hussein— Hussein  Al  Rus." 

"  Then  this  is  net  the  Reverend  Rector  of—" 
I  proceeded,  perplexed  and  confused,  though  certain 
as  to  my  man. 

"  Yes — but  that  was  six  long  yeare  ago.  An 
awkward  circumstance  occurred  which  made  it  ex- 
pedient for  me  to  leave  England ;  as  I  had  no  fan- 
cy to  gain  posthumous  renown,  like  Dr.  Dodd,  by 
preaching  my  own  funeral  sermon  and  being  hung 
in  my  canonicals.'* 

«  But  how  is  it  that  you  are  in  Eg3rpt;  and  that, 
it  seems,  in  honour  and  affluence  ?" 

««  Yes.  It  goes  well  enough  with  me  here.  Ac- 
cident brought  me  to  Egypt.  The  Pasha  wanted 
men  who  knew  European  tactics,  and  I  found  a 
place  in  his  service.  Another  accident,  of  which 
I  bear  the  mark,  (passing  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head,) placed  me  about  his  person.  jSu  rc$fe,  I 
made  my  own  way,  and  have  a  very  pretty  com- 
mand, which  I  would  not  care  to  exchange  for  any 
regiment  in  his  Majesty's  service." 

«  But  the  language  V 

"  Oh — I  have  a  great  facility  in  catching  lan- 
guages by  the  ear.  I  believe  I  owe  it  to  my  Tu»- 
carora  education,  ^propnf — How  is  Good  Peter  1 
Is  the  old  man  alive  V*  I  was  about  to  tell  him 
what  I  knew  aliout  Good  Peter,  when  he  again 
interrupted  me.  "But  for  yoursolf— what  are 
yoii  doing  here  1  Have  you  money-making  Yan- 
kees caught  the  English  folly  of  di^ng  up  mum- 
mies, measuring  pyramids,  and  buying  stone  cof- 
fins ? — sarcophagi  of  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  as 
the  fools  call  them." 

**  As  respects  myself"  I  answered,  **  it  seems 
so." 

«  Then  I  may  serve  you.  You  once  did  me  a 
fiivour,  perhaps  I  can  repay  it  now." 

« I  have  no  favoura  to  ask,  but  that  of  your  com- 
pany, and  the  information  you  can  give  me.  I  am 
with  an  English  party,  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  consulate  at  Cairo,  and  have  no  projects 
independent  of  my  friends." 

«  Ah ! — is  it  so  1 — then  you  need  nothing  from 
me.  John  Bull  is  in  power  here  just  now,  and  is 
your  best  protector.  I  am  sorry  that  the  company 
you  are  in  may  prevent  my  seeing  much  of  you. 
But  we'll  meet  somewhere  again.  Good  by,"  said 
he,  leaping  on  his  Arabian.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
was  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  and  in  a  few  more, 
out  of  sight 

«  Fare  thee  well,"  muttered  I  to  myself,  follow- 
ing him  with  my  eyes  till  he  was  out  of  their 
reach,  «  better  thus  than  as  I  saw  thee  last — better 
a  Mohammedan  renegade  than  a  profligate  priest 
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Bat  why  Husaein  1     ^mii  ihonld  be  your  name. 

Yoa  ue  the  Yeiy  Zimri  of  Diyden's  glorious  ntire." 

"In  the  first  mnk  of  these  did  Zimri  stand; 
A  man  so  ▼arioos  m  he  seemed  to  be, 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitomtt.** 

Thus  muong  and  quoting  I  rejoined  my  friends; 
whom,  by  the  way,  I  did  not  let  into  Uie  whole 
history  of  the  Mameluke,  as  he  had  reposed  some 
degree  of  confidence  in  me.  I  satisfied  them  with 
some  general  accoimt  of  meeting  a  Turk  whom 
I  had  seen  before  in  England. 

We  returned  to  Cairo,  and  soon  left  Egypt. 
Six  months  after  I  landed  once  more  in  New 
York.  Years  rolled  on,  all  pregnant  with  great 
events  to  the  world,  and  with  smaller  ones  of  equal 
interest  to  nvjrself.  I  did  not  talk  any  more  about 
Egerton  ;  for  his  transformations  hod  now  becoine 
so  multiplied,  that  they  began  to  sound  too  like  a* 
traTeller's  story  to  be  told  by  as  modest  a  man  as 
I  am.  Besides  there  was  then  no  need  of  telling 
any  old  stones ;  for  those  were  the  glorious  ai^d 
stirring  days  of  Napoleon,  when 

•* Events  of  wonder  swelled  each  galp, 
And  each  day  brought  a  varying  lale." 

Meantime  my  natmral  instinct  for  travel — for  it  is 
certainly  an  instinct — Dr.  Gall,  himself,  once  point- 
ed me  out  in  his  own  lecture^room  as  wholly  de- 
ficient in  the  organ  of  inhnbitiven£^*t  and  equally 
conspicuous  for  my  capacity  for  localiliett.  This 
instinct,  though  long  restrained,  was  as  ardent  as 

ever;  and  when  my  old  friend  Commodore - 

iorited  me  to  accompany  him  in  his  Mediterranean 
cruise,  to  try  a  new  seventy-four,  and  parade  our 
naval  force  before  Turks  and  Christians,  I  could 
not  refuse  him. 

Once  more  then  f  gazed  on  the  towers  and 
minarets  of  Constantinople.  Once  more  that  fair 
■oene— but  all  that  is  in  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  other 
travellers,  and  I  hate  telling  thrice-told  tales. 

Whilst  at  Constantmople,  or  rather  in  its  su- 
burbs, with  a  party  of  American  ofiicers,  after  hav- 
ing satisfied  our  curiosity,  as  fiir  as  we  could,  on 
the  ^ore  of  European  Turkey,  my  friends  were 
anxious  to  take  a  look  at  the  Asiatic  coast,  where 
the  true  Turk  waste  be  seen  in  more  unadulterated 
purity.  80,  among  other  excursions  we  went  to 
Scutari  It  is  an  old  Turkish  town,  full  of  mosques, 
snd  monasteries  of  Dervishes ;  and  the  great  lion 
of  the  place  is  the  exhibition  of  the  Mehveleveh,  or 
dancing  Dervishes,  one  of  the  very  few  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Mohammedans  which  an  infidel 
is  allowed  to  witness. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  there  is  so  little  varie- 
ty among  men  in  this  large  work).  Nature  is  in- 
exhaustible in  her  changes,  but  man  is  always 
alike.  Here  are  we  all,  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  and  have  been  these  two  thousand  years, 
telling  and  bearing  the  same  stories,  laughing  at 
the  same  jokes,  and  playing  the  fiwl  all  over  in  the 
same  dull  way.  That  the  business  of  life,  and  its 
sdenoe  and  its  passions,  should  be  uniform,  is  a 
matter  of  course.  People  must,  of  necessity,  till 
their  fields  and  learn  their  mathematics,  must  make 
money,  make  war,  make  shoes,  and  make  love, 
preUy  much  as  the  vest  of  the  world  da  But 
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their  ftncies  and  their  follies,  one  would  think, 
might  be  dissimilar,  irregular,  wild,  capricious,  and 
original.  Nevertheless  the  nonsense  of  the  world 
smacks  everywhere  of  wearisome  sameness ;  and 
wherever  the  traveller  roams,  the  only  real  variety 
he  finds  in  man  is  that  of  coat,  gown,  cloak,  or 
pctiase— hat,  cap,  helm,  or  turban — the  sitting 
cross-legged  or  on  a  chair — the  eating  dinner  with 
a  fork  or  the  fingers. 

This  nonsense  of  the  dancing  and  howling 
Dervishes  at  Scutari,  is  very  much  the  same  non- 
sense that  many  of  my  readers  must  have  seen  at 
Lebanon  and  Niskayuna  among  our  Shakers.  It 
is  a  kind  of  dancing  by  way  of  religious  exercises, 
at  first  heavy,  and  then  becoming  more  and  more 
violent  The  chief  difibrence  is,  that  the  Turks, 
when  once  excited,  have  more  violence  in  whirl- 
ing round  and  round  en  their  tip-toes,  with  shouting 
and  howling,  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  our  placid 
and  well-fod  Shaker  monks.  The  Turks  have, 
besides,  the  music  of  fiutes  and  tambour,  and  the 
psalter  of  patriarchal  days,  which  they  accompany 
with  a  maniac  guttural  howling  of  Vllah-hoo,  UU 
lah'hoo.  Those  who  pretend  to  special  sanctity, 
add  some  slight  of  hand  tricks,  such  as  seeiping  to 
drive  daggers  into  their  flesh,  and  taking  hot  irons 
into  their  months. 

Altogether  it  is  a  veiy  tedious  and  very  disgust- 
ing spectacle. 

The  emir  or  abbot  of  the  Mohammedan  monas- 
tery was  old  and  feeble,  and  the  chief  duty  of  lead- 
ing the  dance  and  setting  the  howl,  devolved  upon 
a  kind  of  aid-de-camp,  to  whom  great  respect  was 
evidently  paid.  He  had  the  ordering  of  the  whole 
ceremony,  and  the  arranging  of  spectators,  and 
was  in  fact,  as  one  of  my  naval  companions  called 
him,  the  Beau  Nash  of  the  Dervishes'  ball-room. 

He  was  a  stout  dirty  Turk,  with  bushy  gray 
locks  and  beard,  dressed  in  the  old  costume  of  his 
fraternity;  his  brow  overshadowed  by  the  cap 
which  they  wear  instead  of  the  graceful  turban  of 
the  east,  and  his  cheek  swelled  up  with  that  tu- 
mour and  scar,  which  is  left  by  the  peculiar  dis- 
temper of  some  Syrian  cities,  and  is  called,  in  Tur- 
key, the  Aleppo  tumour.  I  remarked  too,  that  his 
eyes,  before  he  was  excited  by  the  dance,  had  that 
dreamy  vacancy,  and  his  skin  that  ghastly  pale 
glossiness,  which  indicate  the  habitual  opium-taker. 

This  fellow  eyed  our  party  frequently  and  close- 
ly, and,  as  I  thought,  seemed  to  meditate  some 
plan  for  laying  us  under  special  contribution. 

When  the  dance  was  over,  and  the  rabble,  who 
formed  the  mass  of  the  congregation,  had  gone 
ofi^  our  guide  proceeded  to  show  us  the  monastery, 
which  I  thought  curious  only  because  it  differed 
less  than  I  had  expected  from  the  convents  of 
Europe.  Just  as  we  were  going  oft,  an  underling 
howler  pulled  me  by  the  coat,  and  pointed  to  a 
cell  with  many  gesticulations,  and  some  words 
which  I  could  not  understand.  Our  guide  told 
me  that  I  was  specially  honoured,  for  I  was  in- 
vited to  converse  separately  with  the  Dervish 
Yuseuf  the  Wise,  a  mcwt  holy  man,  and,  as  he 
said,  commonly  called  the  Wise,  because  he  was 
thought  to  be  out  of  his  f 
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I  entered,  and  found  my  dirty,  dancing,  bowlr 
ingf  swelled-faced,  gray-beaided  BeauNa^  of  the 
morning's  service,  stretched  on  a  carpet,  evidently 
overcome  with  fatigue,  and  solacing  himself  with 
a  little  box  of  MtuK^Uak^  a  kind  of  opium  lo- 
zenges. Scarcely  were  we  alone,  than  he  rose 
with  an  air  of  dignity,  and  startled  me  by  address- 
ing me  in  English. 

'<Time  has  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  you, 
Francis  Herbert  You  are  stoutei^— and  I  see 
gray  hairs  straggling  through  your  brown  curls-^ 
otherwise  you  are  unchanged  since  I  left  you  in 
America  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  am  old.  I  am 
old  before  my  time.  Prisons  and  battles  and  the 
plague  have  borne  me  down.  But  the  hand  of. 
God  is  with  me.  He  is  great,  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet.    Mohammed  Resoul  Allah !" 

«  What — ^Egerton  I^Hussein ! — ^when— how- 
why  left  you  Egypt  t" 

« It  was  so  written  in  the  eternal  councils  of  him 
who  fashions  all  things  to  his  wilL  It  was  fore- 
ordained—even as  all  thiugs  are  fbre-ordained — 
that  I  should  escape  fiom  the  tyrant  and  become 
a  prophet,  and  a  holy  one.  In  that  predestination  is 
thy  &te  mysteriously  linked  to  mine." 

His  eye  kindled,  his  form  dilated,  and  he  burst 
into  the  horrible  howl  of  his  order — VUah-hoo, 

Was  this  fanaticism  1  Was  this  lunacy  1  Was 
it  the  temporary  intoxication  of  opium;  or  was 
this  wretched  man  masking  under  wild  enthusiesm 
some  deep  plot  of  ambition  or  firaud  ? 

I  know  not  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  celL  I 
left  it  wondering,  sorrowing,  disgusted,  and  have 
never  since  seen  him. 

Yet  frequently  in  crowds,  or  in  the  huny  of 
commercial  cities,  I  have  met  &ots  that  seemed 
familiar  to  me,  though  I  knew  them  not,  and  I 
have  ofien  fancied  some  of  them  to  be  his. 

Sometimes,  too,  I  dream  of  this  fearful  Proteus, 
and  meet  him  in  new  shapes. 

It  was  but  last  week  that  I  supped  in  company 
with  an  intelligent  English  officer,  who  had  ac- 
companied Lord  Amherst  in  his  mission  to  Pekin, 
and  went  to  bed  with  my  head  full  of  China  and 
iu  customs.  I  dreamt  that  our  government  had 
sent  out  Dr.  Mitchell  as  ambassador  to  the  Celestial 
Empire,  and  that  I  accompanied  my  learned  friend. 
The  moment  we  arrived  at  Canton,  a  fat  old  man- 
darin, with  a  blue  button  in  his  cap,  and  %  gilt 
dragon  on  his  breast,  came  on  board  our  frigate, 
fiourished  his  hands  twenty  times,  and  thumped 
his  forehead  as  often  on  the  deck,  and  then  jump- 
ing up,  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
recollect  the  Black  Wild  Cat,  alias  the  Reverend 
Major,  Rector,  Romeo,  Bardolph,  Hussein,  Yussuf 
Egerton. 
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nOM  AN  ADBRSaS  ON  TBB  riNS  ASTS. 

I  WELL  remember  the  vivid  impressions  pro* 
duced  upon  my  own  mind  several  years  ago,  when 
I  first  saw  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  quiet 
grandeur  and  the  pomp  of  liteniy  ease  which  are 


there  displayed,  did  not  wholly  diaann  that  dislike ; 
I  couU  not  help  fiseling  towaida  an  establishment, 
which,  possessing  so  much  learning  and  so  much 
real  talent,  had  for  the  last  oentury,  in  its  public 
and  academic  capacity,  done  so  very  little  fbr  the 
improvement  of  education,  and  had  so  long  been 
the  sanctuary  of  unworthy  prejudices,  and  the 
solid  barrier  against  liberal  principles.  But  when 
I  beheld  her  halls  and  chapels,  filled  with  the 
monuments,  and  statues,  and  pictures,  of  the  illus- 
trious men  who  had  been  educated  in  her  several 
colleges ;  when  I  saw  the  walls  covered  with  the 
portraits  of  those  great  scholars  and  eloquent  di- 
vines, whose  doctrines  are  taught,  or  whose  works 
are  daily  consulted  by  the  clergy  of  all  sects 
throughout  our  republic— of  the  statesmen,  and 
judges,  whose  opinions  and  decisions  are  every 
day  cited  as  authorities  at  our  bar  and  in  our  legis- 
lative bodies — of  the  poets  and  orators,  whose 
works  form  the  study  of  our  youth  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  leisure, — I  could  not  but  confess  that 
the  young  man  who  lived  and  studied  in  such  a 
presence  must  be  dull  and  brutal  indeed,  if  be 
was  not  sometimes  roused  into  aspirations  after 
excellence,  if  the  countenances  of  the  great  men 
who  looked  down  upon  him  did  not  sometimes 
fill  his  soul  with  generous  thoughts  and  high  con- 
templations. 


THE  FUTURE. 

raOX  THX  SAMS. 

FoRxieir  criticism  has  contemptuously  told  us, 
that  the  national  pride  of  Americans  rests  more 
upon  the  anticipation  of  the  future,  than  on  the 
recollections  of  the  past  Allowing  for  a  little 
malicious  exaggeration,  this  is  not  far  from  the 
truth.  It  is  so.  It  ought  to  be  so.  Why  should 
it  not  be  so  t 

Our  national  existence  has  been  quite  long 
enough,  and  its  events  sufficiently  various,  to  prove 
the  value  and  permanence  of  our  dvil  and  politi- 
cal establishments,  to  dissipate  the  doubts  of  theur 
firiends,  and  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  their  ene- 
mies. Our  past  history  is  to  us  the  pledge,  the 
earnest,  the  type  of  the  greater  future.  We  may 
read  in  it  the  fortunes  of  our  descendants,  and  with 
an  assured  confidence  look  forward  to  a  long  and 
continued  advance  in  all  that  can  make  a  people 
great 

If  this  is  a  theme  full  of  proud  thoughts,  it  is 
also  one  that  should  penetrate  us  with  a  deep  and 
solemn  sense  of  duty.  Our  humblest  honest  ef- 
forts to  perpetuate  the  liberties,  or  animate  the 
patriotism  of  this  people,  to  purify  their  mOTals, 
or  to  excite  their  genius,  will  be  felt  long  after  us, 
in  a  widening  and  more  widening  q[^ere,  until 
they  reach  a  distant  posterity,  to  whom  our  very 
names  may  be  unknown. 

Every  swelling  wave  of  our  doubling  and  slil] 
doublmg  population,  as  it  rolls  from  the  Atlantic 
coast,  inland,  onward  toward  the  Pacific,  must 
bear  upon  its  bosom  the  influence  of  the  tMle, 
learning,  morals,  freedom  of  this  generation. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


Tbe  study  of  the  history  of  most  other  nationB 
fills  the  mind  with  sentiments  not  unlike  those 
which  the  American  traveller  feels  on  entering  the 
▼cnerable  and  loffy  cathedral  of  some  proud  old 
dty  of  Europe.  Its  solemn  grandeur,  its  Tastness, 
its  obscurity,  strike  awe  to  his  heart  From  the 
richly  painted  windows,  filled  with  sacred  emblems 
and  strange  antique  forms,  a  dim  religious  light 
&lls  around.  A  thousand  recollections  of  romance 
and  poetry,  and  legendary  stoiy,  come  thronging 
in  upon  him.  He  is  surrounded-  by  the  tombs  of 
the  mighty  dead,  rich  with  the  labours  of  ancient 
art,  and  emblazoned  with  the  pomp  of  heraldry. 

What  names  does  he  read  upon  them  1  Those 
of  princes  and  nobles  who  are  now  remembered  only 
for  their  Tices ;  and  of  sovereigns,  at  whose  death 
no  tears  were  shed,  and  whose  memories  lived  not 
an  hour  in  the  afiectious  of  their  people.  There, 
too,  he  sees  other  names,  long  familiar  to  him  for 
their  guilty  or  ambiguous  fame.  There  rest,  the 
blood-stained  soldier  of  fortune — the  orator,  who 
was  ever  the  ready  apologist  of  tyranny — great 
Gcholara,  who  were  the  pensioned  flatterers  of 
power — and  poets,  who  profaned  the  high  gift  of 
genius,  to  pamper  the  vices  of  a  corrupted  court. 

Our  own  history,  on  the  contrary,  like  that 
poetical  temple  of  &me,  reared  by  the  imagination 
of  Chancer,  and  decorated  by  the  taste  of  Pope, 
is  almost  exclonvely  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
the  traK  great.  Or  rather,  like  the  Pantheon  of 
Rome,  it  stands  in  calm  and  severe  beauty  amid 
the  ruins  of  ancient  magnificence  and  "  the  toys 
of  modem  state."  Within,  no  idle  ornament  en- 
cumbers its  bold  simplicity.  The  pure  light  of 
heaven  enters  from  above  and  sheds  an  equal  and 
serene  radiance  around.  As  the  eye  wanders 
about  its  extent,  it  beholds  the  unadorned  monu- 
ments of  brave  and  good  men  who  have  bled  or 
toiled  for  their  country,  or  it  rests  on  votive  tab- 
lets inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  best  bene- 
fiictors  of  mankind. 

Hie  manuB,  ob  pairiara  pagnando,  Tolnera  paasi, 
Quique  sacerdotes  ca»ti,  aum  rita  maneba^ 
Quique  pii  vatcs«  et  Pbocbo  digna  locuii, 
Inventas  aut  vitam  ezcoluere  per  artes, 
Quiqae  sai  memores,  alios  fecere  merendo.* 

Doubtless,  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  we 
may  be  justly  proud.  But  there  is  another  consi- 
deration, which,  if  it  did  not  naturally  arise  of  it- 
self^ would  be  pressed  upon  us  by  ihe  taunts  of 
European  criticism. 

What  has  this  nation  done  to  repay  the  world 
for  the  benefits  we  have  received  from  others  t  We 
have  been  repeatedly  told,  and  sometimes,  too^  in 
a  tone  of  aflkcted  impartiality,  that  the  highest 
praise  which  can  fitirly  be  given  to  the  American 
mind,  is  that  of  possessing  an  enlightened  selfish- 
ness; that  if  the  philosophy  and  telents  of  this 

•  Patriots  are  here,  in  Freedom's  battles  slain, 
Pnens.  whose  long  lives  were  closed  wiihoot  a  stain, 
Bard»  wonhy  him  who  breathed  the  poet's  mind. 
Founders  of  arts  that  dignify  mankind, 
And  lovers  of  our  raee,  whose  laboars  gave 
Their  names  a  memory  that  defies  the  j?rave. 
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ooantry,  with  all  their  effects,  were  for  ever  swept 
into  oblivion,  the  loss  would  be  felt  only  by  our- 
selves; and  that  if  to  the  accuracy  of  this  general 
charge,  the  labours  of  Franklin  present  an  illus- 
trious, it  is  still  but  a  solitary,  exception. 

The  answer  may  be  given,  confidently  and  tri- 
umphantly. Without  abandoning  the  htme  of  our 
eminent  men,  whom  Europe  has  been  slow  and 
reluctant  to  honour,  Ve  would  reply,  that  the  in- 
tellectual power  of  this  people  has  exerted  itself 
in  conformity  to  the  general  system  of  our  institu- 
tions and  manners;  and  therefore,  that,  for  the 
prdof  of  its  existence  and  the  measure  of  its  force, 
we  must  look  not  so  much  to  the  works  of  promi- 
nent individuals,  as  to  the  great  aggregate  results ; 
and  if  Europe  has  hitherto  been  wilfully  blind  to 
the  value  of  our  example  and  the  exploits  of  our 
sagacity,  courage,  invention,  and  fireedom,  the  blame 
must  rest  with  her,  and  not  with  America. 

Is  it  nothing  for  the  universal  good  of  mankind 
to  have  carried  into  successful  operation  a  system 
of  self-government,  uniting  personal  liberty,  fiee- 
dom  of  opinion,  and  equality  of  rights,  with  na- 
tional power  and  dignity;  such  as  had  before 
existed  only  in  the  Utopian  dreams  of  philoso- 
phers ?  Is  it  nothing,  in  moral  science,  to  have 
anticipated  in  sober  reaUty,  numerous  plans  of  re- 
form in  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  which 
are,  but  now,  received  as  pUusible  theories  by  the 
politicians  and  economists  of  Europe  ?  Is  it  no- 
thing to  have  been  able  to  call  forth  on  every  emer- 
gency, either  in  war  or  peace,  a  body  of  talents  al- 
ways equal  to  the  difficulty  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have, 
in  less  than  a  half  century,  exceedingly  improved 
the  sciences  of  political  economy,  of  law,  and  of 
medicine,  with  ail  their  auxiliary  branches ;  to  have 
enriched  human  knowledge  by  the  accumulation  of 
a  great  mass  of  useful  facts  and  observations,  and 
to  have  augmented  the  power  and  the  comforts  of 
civilized  man,  by  miracles  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion 1  Is  it  nothing  to  have  given  the  world  ex- 
amples of  disinterested  patriotism,  of  political  wis- 
dom, of  public  virtue ;  of  learning,  eloquence,  and 
valour,  never  exerted  save  for  some  praiseworthy 
endl  It  is  sufhcipnt  to  have  briefly  suggested 
these  considerations ;  every  mind  would  anticipate 
me  in  filling  up  the  details. 

No — ^Land  of  Liberty !  thy  children  have  no 
cause  to  blush  for  thee.  What  though  the  arts 
have  reared  few  monuments  among  us,  and  scarce 
a  trace  of  the  Muse's  footstep  is  foimd  in  the  paths 
of  our  forests,  or  along  the  banks  of  our  rivers ; 
yet  our  soil  has  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
heroes,  and  by  great  and  holy  deeds  of  peace.  Its 
wide  extent  has  become  one  vast  temple  and  hal- 
lowed asylum,  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  bless- 
ings of  the  persecuted  of  every  sect,  and  the 
wretched  of  dl  nations. 

Land  of  Refuge— Land  of  Benedictions!  Those 
preyers  still  arise,  and  they  still  are  heard :  **  May 
peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plenteousness 
within  thy  palaces !"  « May  there  be  no  decay, 
no  leading  into  captivity,  and  no  complaining 
in  thy  streets !"  «  May  truth  flourish  out  of  the 
earth,  and  righteousness  look  down  from  Heaven." 
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Mr.  Norton  was  bom  in  Hinghaxn,  a  raial 
town  near  Boston,  and  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  received  the  degree  of  Ba- 
chelor of  Arts  in  1804.  He  subsequently 
studied  divinity,  but  never  became  a  settled 
clergyman.  He  was  for  a  time  tutor  in  Bow- 
doin  College,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  tutor 
and  librarian  in  Harvard  University,  in  which 
he  succeeded  William  EUery  Channing  as 
lecturer  on  biblical  criticism,  in  1813,  and 
upon  the  new  organization  of  the  theological 
department,  in  1819,  was  made  the  first  Dex- 
ter Professor  of  Sacred  Literature,  which  office 
he  held  until  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign 
it  in  1 830.  During  all  this  period  Mr.  Nor- 
ton was  a  close  student,  and  besides  the  ordi- 
nary advantages  of  American  scholars  he  had 
the  intimate  friendship  of  many  learned  men, 
and  the  constant  use  of  the  best  library  on  the 
continent.  His  attainments  were  not  merely 
scholastic.  The  cultivation  of  his  taste  and  un- 
derstanding was  as  remarkable  as  the  compass 
of  his  classical  studies.  There  were  few  sub- 
jects of  metaphysics  with  which  he  was  not 
familiar,  and  he  could  turn  from  the  driest  dis- 
quisition to  discuss  with  equal  discrimination 
the  last  new  poem  or  romance. 

Although  while  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity Mr.  Norton  wrote  many  articles  for 
the  literary  and  theological  journals,  and  in 
the  same  period  published  several  tracts,  and 
in  every  thing  displayed  exact  and  compre- 
hensive learning,  and  a  style  singularly  clear, 
compact,  and  beautiful,  yet  his  reputation  as  a 
man  of  letters  and  as  a  theologian  rests  chiefly 
upon  his  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  to  which  he  has  devoted  nearly  half 
of  his  life,  a  longer  time  than  has  been  given 
to  the  composition  of  any  other  work  in  Ame- 
rican literature.  The  first  volume  appeared 
in  1837,  eight  years  after  its  commencement, 
and  the  second  and  third  in  1844.  In  these 
are  comprised  the  historical  proofs  that  the 
gospels  were  actually  written  by  the  persons 
whoso  names  they  bear,  and  in  a  fourth  vo- 
lume he  proposes  to  discuss  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  same  fact. 


Although  the  subject  of  this  work  has  been 
so  fruitful  of  discussion  for  many  centuries, 
Mr.  Norton's  treatment  of  it  is  eminently  ori- 
ginal both  in  positions  and  in  scope  and  man- 
ner of  argument.  The  edifice  of  Christian 
evidence  he  has  entirely  reconstructed.  His 
object  appears  to  be  not  so  much  to  combat 
infidels,  popularly  so  called,  as  a  class  of 
nominally  Christian  critics,  most  common  in 
Grermany,  who  as  if  intent  npon  astonishing 
the  world  with  the  independence  of  their  faith, 
proclaim  it  while  endeavouring  to  batter  down 
all  the  foundations  upon  which  that  of  others 
is  founded.  They  admit  that  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke  were  in  some  sense  the  autliors  of 
the  books  which  are  attributed  to  them,  but 
deny  that  these  books  are  their  original,  inde- 
pendent, and  uncorrupted  compositions ;  and 
while  less  doubtful  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
gospel  of  John,  are  not  prepared  to  addiit  that 
it  is  beyond  controversy.  Mr.  Norton  on  the 
contrary  maintains  the  real  Christian  doctrine 
respecting  the  authorship  of  the  gospels,  and 
that  they  contain  true  narratives  of  our  Sar 
viour's  life  and  ministry ;  and  does  this  with 
such  copiousness  of  learning,  particularly  in 
Oreek  philosophy  and  patristic  literature; 
soundness  of  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  testimony,  and  closeness  and 
clearness  of  reasoning,  that  his  work  may  un- 
doubtedly be  ranked  with  Clarke's,  Bauer's, 
Lardner's,  or  any  other  of  the  great  defences 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

Mr.  Norton  has  some  opinions  not  held  by 
the  mass  of  Christian  scholara,  but  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  them,  he  must  be  respected 
for  the  deliberation  with  which  they  were 
formed  and  are  published.  They  are  con- 
tained in  his  dissertation  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  remarks  prefatory  to  which  he 
observes,  that  it  seems  to  him  **  a  weighty 
offence  against  society  to  advance  and  main- 
tain opinions  on  any  important  subject  con- 
nected with  religion  without  carefully  weigh- 
ing them,  and  without  feeling  assured,  as  fiir 
as  may  be,  that  we  shall  find  no  reason  to 
change  our  belief."    The  views  to  which 
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reference  has  been  made  were  therefore  not 
gtTon  to  the  pablic  until  more  than  ten  years 
after  that  part  of  his  work  in  which  they  are 
embraced  was  originally  written.  They  have 
relation  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
for  the  gennineness,  authenticity,  and  moral 
and  religious  teachings  of  which  he  does  not 
consider  Christianity  responsible,  any  more 
than  it  is  for  what  is  related  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical histories  of  Eusebins,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret  He  contends  that  if  this  proposi- 
tion is  true,  it  goes  far  to  remove  difficulties 
which  haye  embarrassed  Christians  in  all 
ages,  as  the  most  popular  and  effectiYe  ob- 


jections of  unbelievers  have  been  directed  not 
against  Christianity,  but  against  the  Jewish 
writings  in  the  divine  origin  of  which  its  truth 
has  been  held  to  be  involved. 

Mr.  Norton's  style  is  chaste,  compact,  and 
nervous.  He  expresses  his  meaning  i n  as  few 
and  plain  words  as  possible.  This  is  the  best 
evidence  of  true  scholarship  and  refinement 
of  taste. 

Besides  his  theological  works  and  criti- 
cisms and  other  contributions  to  periodicals, 
he  has  published  a  few  poems  of  singular 
merit,  of  which  specimens  are  included  in 
The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  SENTIMENT. 

nox   TUOCGBT8    OX   TKUS    ASD    WAIME    BKUOION 

Whev  the  religion  publicly  taught  is  of  such  a 
character  that  reasoD  turns  away  from  it,  and  re- 
fosoB  to  acknowledge  its  authority,  it  can  have  but 
a  weak  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent, 
and  exercise  but  little  influence  upon  their  habi- 
taal  afiections  and  daily  conduct  But  there  is  a 
eporiotts  sort  of  religion  of  the  imagination  and  of 
tempotaiy  sentiment,  which  sometimes  supplies 
the  place  of  the  religion  of  the  understanding. 
Some  of  Ae  infidel  writers  of  Germany  are  willing 
to  admire  Christianity  as  a  beautiful  fid>le.  There 
is  such  desolation  and  heardeasness  in  utter  skep- 
ticism, that  we  are  ready  to  turn  from  it  even  to  a 
shadowy,  unsubstantial  image  of  the  truth.  The 
Kwmblanoe  may  indeed  be  preferred  to  the  reality ; 
for  if  it  has  far  less  of  joy  and  hope,  it  is  also  &r 
less  solemn  and  awfril  and  authoritative.  Where 
real  liring  religion  does  not  exercise  its  permanent, 
oniemitting  influence,  we  may  often  find  in  its 
stead  a  poetical,  theatrical,  mystical  reUgion,  which 
may  furnish  themes  for  the  expression  of  fine  sen- 
timent and  the  indulgence  of  transient  emotion ; 
which  delights  to  talk  about  sacrifices,  but  forgets 
duties,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  unnoticed 
patience  of  obscure  suflering,  the  unpraised  seli^ 
denials  of  humble  goodness,  the  strong  and  silent 
feelhigs  of  habitual  piety ;  or  indeed  with  any  vir* 
toes  bat  what  are  splendid  and  popular,  and  fit  for 
exhibition.  It  is  such  a  religkm  which  the  au- 
thoress of  Delphine  has  celebrated  with  her  pa*> 
aonate  and  enthusiastic  eloquence.  It  is  this  religion 
which  the  writer  of  the  Philosoi^ical  Dictionary, 
not  mention  any  work  more  infamous,  could 
introdnoe  into  his  tragedies ;  and  it  is  for  such  a 
leiigion  that  Moore  and  Byron  may  compose  sa- 
cred songs.  Nobody,  I  trust,  will  so  far  misun- 
<leTBtand  me,  as  to  suppose  it  my  intention  to  deny 
that  the  ssntiments  expressed  by  such  writers  are 
■ometimes  very  beautiiul  and  correct  I  only 
mean  that  there  is  a  religion,  not  of  the  undeiw 
standing  and  not  of  the  heart,  which  terminates  in 
the  expression  of  fine  sentimenta. 


REFORMERS. 

ISOM  THK  SAKS. 

It  is  delightful  to  remember  that  there  have 
been  men,  who,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue, 
have  made  no  compromises  for  their  own  advan- 
tage or  safety ;  who  have  recognised  "  the  hardest 
duty  as  the  highest;*'  who,  conscious  of  the  pos- 
session of  great  talents,  have  relinquished  all  the 
praise  that  was  within  their  grasp,  all  the  applause 
which  they  might  have  so  liberally  received,  if 
they  had  not  thrown  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  errors  and  vices  of  their  fellow-men,  and  have 
been  content  to  take  obloquy  and  insult  instead ; 
who  have  approached  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  God 
"  their  last  infirmity."  They,  without  doubt,  have 
felt  that  deep  conviction  of  having  acted  right, 
which  supported  the  martyred  philosopher  of 
Athens,  when  he  asked,  «  What  disgrace  is  it  to 
me  if  othera  are  unable  to  judge  of  me,  or  to  treat 
me  as  they  ought  V  There  is  something  very 
solemn  and  sublime  in  the  feeling  produced  by 
considering  how  differently  these  men  have  been 
estimated  by  their  contemporaries,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  regarded  by  God.  We 
perceive  the  appeal  which  lies  from  the  ignorance, 
the  folly,  and  the  iniquity  of  man,  to  the  throne 
of  Eternal  Justice.  A  storm  of  calumny  and  re- 
viling has  too  ofien  pursued  them  through  life, 
and  continued,  when  they  could  no  longer  feel  it, 
to  beat  upon  their  graves.  But  it  is  no  matter. 
They  had  gone  where  all  who  have  suffered,  and 
all  who  have  triumphed  in  the  same  noble  cause, 
receive  their  reward ;  bu^ where  the  wreath  of  the 
martyr  is  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  conqueror. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  DEATH. 

FaOM  A  PAPXR  OK  BVCEXIlfSTEa. 

It  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  stand  by  the  open 
grave  of  departed  worth  if  no  earthly  passion 
grows  cod,  and  no  holy  purpose  gains  strength. 

We  are  liable  in  this  world  to  oontmnal  delu* 
sion ;  to  a  most  extravagant  over-estimate  of  the 
value  of  its  objects.    With  respect  to  many  of  our 
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caret  and  pnnuita,  the  aentiiiient  expraHed  in  the 
words  of  David  mast  have  borne  with  all  iU  truth 
and  force  upon  the  mind  of  every  considerate  man 
in  some  moments,  at  least,  of  serious  reflection : 
Surely  every  one  walketh  in  a  vain  ihow ;  mrely 
they  are  ditquieted  in  vain.  The  events  of  the 
next  month,  or  the  next  year,  often  assume  in  our 
eyes  a  most  disproportionate  importance,  and  al- 
most exclude  firom  our  view  all  the  other  infinite 
variety  of  concerns  and  changes  which  are  to  fol- 
low in  the  course  of  an  immortal  exiitenoe.  The 
whole  happiness  of  our  being  seems  sometimes  to 
be  at  stake  upon  the  success  of  a  plan,  which, 
when  we  have  grown  but  a  little  older,  we  may 
regard  with  indifference.  These  are  subjects  on 
which  reason  too  commonly  speaks  to  us  in  vain. 
But  there  is  one  lesson  which  God  sometimes 
grives  us,  that  brings  the  trutii  home  to  our  hearts. 
There  is  an  admonition  which  addresses  itself 
directly  to  our  feelings,  and  before  which  they  bow 
in  humility  and  tears.  We  can  hardly  watch  the 
gradual  decay  of  a  man  eminent  for  virtue  and 
talents,  and  hearing  him  uttering,  with  a  voice 
that  will  soon  be  heard  no  more,  the  last  expres- 
sions of  piety  and  holy  hope,  without  feeling  that 
the  delusions  of  life  are  losing  their  power  over  our 
minds.  Its  true  purposes  begin  to  appear  to  us 
in  their  proper  distinctness.  We  are  accompany- 
ing one  who  is  about  to  take  his  leave  of  present 
objects ;  to  whom  the  things  of  this  life,  merely,  are 
no  longer  of  any  interest  or  value.  The  eye,  which 
is  still  turned  to  us  in  kindness,  will  in  a  few  days 
be  closed  for  ever.  The  hand  by  which  ours  is 
still  pressed  will  be  motionless.  The  affections, 
which  are  still  wann  and  vivid — they  will  not  pe- 
rish ;  but  we  shall  know  nothing  of  their  exerciw. 
We  shall  be  cut  off  from  all  expressions  and  return 
of  sympathy.  He  whom  we  love  ii  taking  leave 
of  us  for  an  undefined  period  of  absence.  We 
are  placed  with  him  on  the  verge  between  this 
world  and  the  eternity  into  which  he  is  entering ; 
we  look  before  us,  and  the  objects  of  the  latter  rise 
to  view  in  all  tiieir  vast  and  solemn  magnificence. 
There  is,  I  well  know,  an  anguish  which  may 
preclude  this  calmness  of  reflection  and  hope.  O  ur 
resolution  may  be  prostrated  to  the  earth ;  for  he, 
on  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  rely  for  strength 
and  support,  has  been  taken  away.  We  return 
to  the  world,  and  there  is  bitterness  in  all  it  pre- 
sents U8 ;  for  every  thing  bears  impressed  upon  it 
a  remembrance  of  what  we  have  lost  It  has  one, 
and  but  one,  miserable  consolation  to  ofibr : 

^'That  anguish  will  be  wearied  down.  I  know« 
What  pang  is  permanent  with  man  ?    From  th'  highest, 
As  from  the  vilest  thinfr  of  every  day, 
lie  learns  to  wean  himself.    For  the  strong  honrs 
Conquer  him." 

Il  Lb  a  consolation,  which,  offered  in  this  naked 
and  of!cnsive  form,  we  instinctively  reject  Our 
recollections  and  our  sorrows,  blended  as  they  are 
together,  are  far  too  dear  to  be  parted  with  upon 
such  terms.  But  God  giveth  not  as  the  world 
givcth.  There  is  a  peace  which  comes  iirom  him, 
and  brings  healing  to  the  heart  His  religion 
would  not  have  us  forget,  but  cherish  our  affec- 
tions for  the  dead ;  for  it  makes  known  to  us  tiiat 


these  alfeetions  shall  be  immortat  It  greduaBy 
takes  away  the  bitterness  of  oar  reeoUections,  and 
changes  them  into  glorious  hopes;  fivr  it  teaches 
us  to  regard  the  fi'iend,  who  is  with  us  no  longer, 
not  as  one  whom  we  have  lost  on  earth,  but  as 
4Mie  wfa<»n  we  shall  meet  as  an  angel  in  heaven. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Thk  relations  between  man  and  man  cease  not 
with  lifb.  The  dead  leave  behind  them  their  me- 
mory, their  example,  and  the  effects  of  their  ac- 
tions. Their  influence  still  abides  with  us.  Their 
names  and  characters  dwell  in  our  thoughts  and 
hearts.  We  live  and  commune  with  them  in  their 
writings.  We  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labours. 
Our  institutions  have  been  founded  by  them.  We 
are  surrounded  by  the  works  of  the  dead.  Our 
knowledge  and  our  arts  are  the  fruit  of  their  toit 
Our  minds  have  been  formed  by  their  instructions. 
We  are  niost  intimately  connected  with  them  by 
a  thousand  dependencies.  Those  whom  we  have 
loved  in  life  are  still  objects  of  oar  deepest  and 
holiest  afiections.  Their  power  over  us  remains. 
They  are  with  us  in  our  solitary  walks ;  and  their 
voices  speak  to  our  hearts  in  the  silence 'of  mid- 
night Their  image  is  impressed  upon  our  dearest 
leoollections  and  our  most  sacred  hopes.  They 
form  an  essential  part  of  our  treasure  laid  up  in 
heaven.  For,  above  all,  we  are  sepanuted  from 
them  but  for  a  littie  time.  We  are  soon  to  be 
united  with  them.  If  we  follow  in  the  path  of 
those  we  have  loved,  we  too  shall  soon  join  the 
innumerable  company  of  tiie  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  Our  afiections  and  our  hopes  are 
not  buried  in  the  dust,  to  which  we  commit  the 
poor  remains  of  mortality.  The  blessed  retain 
their  remembrance  and  their  love  for  us  in  heaven ; 
and  we  will  cherish  our  remembrance  and  our 
love  for  them  while  on  earth. 

Creatures  of  imitation  and  sympathy  as  we  are, 
we  look  around  us  for  support  and  countenance 
even  in  our  virtues.  We  recur  for  them,  most 
securely,  to  the  examples  of  tiie  dead.  There  is 
a  degree  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty  about  living 
worth.  The  stamp  has  not  yet  been  put  upon  it, 
which  precludes  all  change,  and  seals  it  up  as  a 
just  object  of  admiration  for  future  times.  There 
is  no  service  which  a  man  of  commanding  intellect 
can  render  his  fellow-creatures  better  than  that  of 
leaving  behind  him  an  unspotted  example.  If  be 
do  not  confer  upon  them  this  benefit ;  if  he  leave 
a  character  dark  vrith  vices  in  the  sight  of  €rod, 
but  dazzling  with  shining  qualities  in  the  view  of 
men ;  it  may  be  that  all  his  other  services  had  bet- 
ter have  been  forborne,  and  ho  had  passed  inactive 
and  unnoticed  through  life.  It  is  a  dictate  of  wis- 
dom, therefore,  as  well  as  feeling,  when  a  man, 
eminent  for  his  virtues  and  talents,  has  been 
taken  away,  to  collect  the  riches  of  his  goodness 
and  add  them  to  the  treasury  of  human  improvcy 
ment  The  true  Christian  Kveth  not  for  himself, 
and  dieth  not  for  himself;  and  it  is  thus,  In  one 
respect,  that  he  dieth  not  for  himselC 
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Jomr  Sandbrson,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in 
moderdte  circumstances,  who  had  served  in  the 
army  through  the  Reyolntion,  was  bom  near 
Carlisio  in  PennsylTania,  in  1783.  There 
wore  few  schools  in  the  interior,  and  he  had 
to  ride  between  seyen  and  eight  miles  erery 
morning  for  three  years  to  recite  lessons  to  a 
cliTgyman,  in  the  Talley  of  the  Janiata,  who 
hy  teac^hing  tlie  ancient  langaages  added  some- 
thing to  a  small  income  derived  from  his  con- 
gregation. In  1606  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  but  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  finding  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  employments  more  immedi- 
atply  productive,  he  accepted  the  situation  of 
a^ssist^nt  teacher  in  the  Clermont  Seminary, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  T.  Carre, 
whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married,  and 
with  whom  he  was  many  years  associated  as 
partner.  In  this  period  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Dennie's  Port  Folio,  and  an  oc- 
casionil  one  to  the  Aurora  newspaper.  His 
f.iTourite  studies  were  the  Greek,  Roman  and 
French  iiterdtares,  and  his  chief  amusement 
music.  His  violin,  on  which  he  had  learned 
to  play  at  a  very  early  age,  was  a  cherished 
companion  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1820  Mr.  Sanderson  wrote  the  first  and 
second  of  the  eight  volumes  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Signers  of  Hie  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, a  work  composed  from  original  mate- 
rials and  dierefore  of  considerable  historical 
value,  which  retains  its  place  among  the  po- 
pular collections  of  biographies.  The  sound- 
ness of  his  scholarship  and  his  love  of  learn- 
ing led  him  on  several  occasions  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  classical  studies,  and  to  combat 
that  empiricism  in  teaching,  which  has  been 
so  successfully  practised  in  difierent  periods 
in  moat  of  our  cities.  He  put  down  by  a  pam- 
phlet a  plan  which  had  grown  into  favour  for 
a  college  from  which  Greek  and  Latin  were 
to  be  excluded,  and  by  a  series  of  essays  in  a 
newspaper  drove  from  the  country  one  of  the 
most  notorious  of  those  pretendera  who  are 
constantly  offering  in  a  certain  number  of  les- 
sons to  impart  a  knowledge  of  sciences  or 


arts  of  which  they  themselves  have  learned 
scarcely  more  than  the  names.  In  1833  he 
wrote  the  letters  which  appeared  under  the 
signature  of  RobeHjeot^  against  the  system  of 
instruction  proposed  for  the  school  founded  by 
Stephen  Ginird,  in  which  a  classical  culture  is 
insisted  upon  with  his  usual  earnestness  and 
good  judgment 

His  health  now  began  to  fail,  and  he  relac- 
tantly  gave  up  his  school.  He  enjoyed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  pupils,  in  whom  he  felt  a  parental  interest, 
and  his  success  showed  that  tiie  public  enter- 
tained a  just  sense  of  his  professional  charac- 
ter, abilities  and  services. 

In  the  hope  of  deriving  advantage  from  fo- 
reign travel,  he  sailed  for  Havre  on  the  first 
of  June,  1835,  and  on  the  fourth  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  arrived  in  Paris.  His  hon  hom^ 
ntie,  general  information,  and  scholanhip  here 
made  him  a  favourite  alike  with  wits  and  men 
of  learning ;  the  time  passed  pleasantly,  his 
health  improved,  and  he  became  much  attached 
to  the  city  and  its  society,  which  he  described 
to  his  friends  at  home  in  the  series  of  lettera  af- 
terward published  under  die  title  of  The  Ame- 
rican in  Paris.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  went 
to  London,  but  the  Great  Metropolis  did  not 
please  him,  and  in  the  »itumn  of  1836  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  re- 
sumed the  occupation  of  a  teacher  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia High  School,  in  which  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages. 

In  1639  he  gave  to  the  public  The  Ameri- 
can in  Paris,  in  two  volumes,  which  were  soon 
after,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Hook,  republished  in  London,  and  in  1843  in 
Paris,  in  a  French  veraion  by  Jules  Janin,  from 
which  a  retranslation  appeared  in  the  same 
year  in  London  and  New  York.  He  also  com- 
menced the  preparation. of  a  work  to  be  called 
The  American  in  London,  parts  of  which  were 
printed  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  for 
which,  and  the  Lady's  Book,  he  wrote  from 
time  to  time  various  sketches  of  travel  and 
descriptive  and  humorous  essays. 
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I  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1841,  and 
few  except  the  members  of  his  own  fiimily 
saw  more  of  him  daring  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  For  some  time  he  resided  in  a  hoase 
nearly  opposite  to  mine,  and  frequently  in  the 
pleasant  mornings  and  eyenings  we  walked 
together,  or  if  the  weather  was  unpropitious, 
discussed  the  merits  of  men,  books  and  opin- 
ions, by  the  fireside.  His  hair  ..  »:i  white  with 
age,  but  his  eyes  reflected  his  heart,  and  had 
the  glow  of  youth.  Though  he  continued  to 
be  a  sufferer  from  ill  Health,  he  lost  none  of 
his  amiable  cheerfulness,  or  warm  sympathy 
with  all  about  him.  His  manners  were  quiet 
and  simple,  his  conyersation  various,  and  en- 
riched with  learning  and  wide  observation,  and 
his  trenchant  wit  and  sportive  humour  unfaiU 
ing  sources  of  delight  to  all  who  could  appre- 
ciate their  keenness  and  delicacy.  No  one 
could  fail  to  perceive  that  while  he  was  sensi- 
tively alive  to  the  ludicrous,  and  sketched  fol- 
lies quaintly,  forcibly  and  effectively,  the  kind- 
ness of  nature,  which  gave  a  tone  to  his  &mi- 
liar  intercourse  with  the  world,  prevented  his 
ever  summoning  a  shadow  to  any  face  or  per- 
mitting a  weight  to  lie  on  any  heart.  Indeed 
an  incident  connected  with  our  first  meeting 
so  well  illustrates  his  social  character  that  it 
will  serve  better  than  any  thing  else  I  can 
write  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  him. 
For  some  reason  I  retired  at  an  early  hour  from 
a  party  given  by  a  common  friend,  at  which 
he  was  present  and  had  satirized  with  a  free- 
dom unusual  to  him  a  person  in  public  life 
with  whom,  he  heard  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, I  vtras  personally  intimate.  His  gayety 
was  at  an  eod,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  night, 
while  a  storm  was  raging,  he  called  to  express 
his  regrets ;  he  '*  could  not  sleep  with  any  such 
annoying  recollection.*'  His  observations  had 
been  so  good  natured  and  ingenius  that  even 
the  subject  of  them  could  not  have  been  of- 
fended, and  it  happened  afterward  that  he  and 
Sanderson  regarded  each  other  with  great  re- 
spect dnd  kindness. 

No  man  was  ever  more  fond  of  his  children. 
He  was  particularly  attached  to  a  daughter, 
who  superintended  his  house;  for  his  wife, 
whose  memory  he  fondly  cherished,  was  dead, 
and  he  should  '*  sleep  well  beside  her !" — he 
rose  suddenly,  with  averted  face,  from  my  tar 
ble,  one  day,  as  he  said  these  words,  and  soon, 
from  the  window  by  the  street,  I  saw  him  en- 


tering his  own  door.  I  understood  that  silent 
language,  and  when  we  met  again,  a  few 
hours  after,  it  was  felt  that  no  explanation  was 
needed.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  we  took  tea 
together  at  the  house  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
it  has  been  often  mentioned  since,  that  on  that 
occasion  he  playfully  exacted  from  me,  and 
made  our  host  and  his  fiunily  witnesses  of  it, 
a  promise  to  be  the  recorder  of  his  virtues 
after  his  death.  I  am  able  to  fulfil  the  readily 
given  pledge  but  imperfectly.  I  can  only  hope 
to  renew  in  the  minds  of  some  who  knew  him 
the  remembrance  of  his  admirable  qualities. 
He  died  vexy  suddenly  in  the  following  week, 
on  the  fifth  of  April,  1844,  in  consequence  of 
a  slight  cold  which  I  believe  he  received  that 
vexy  night. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  book  on  Paris,  on 
which  principally  rests  his  reputation  as  a 
writer,  he  says  that  he  will  be  a  Boswell  to 
that  city.  The  work  is  certainly  unsurpassed 
in  its  way,  a  very  mirror  of  that  home  of  the 
gay,  the  brilliant  and  profound,  of  all  in  life  or 
art  that  attracts  the  man  of  genius,  learning,  or 
taste.  It  displays  excellent  humour,  accura- 
cy of  observation,  and  skill  in  character  writ- 
ing; and  occasionally  a  compass  of  know- 
ledge, a  judicious  philanthropy,  and  a  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  for  which  those  who  had 
little  knowledge  of  him  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  give  him  credit  His  essays,  enti- 
tled The  French  and  English  Kitchen,  and 
miscellaneous  magazine  papers,  are  not  less  ad- 
mirable in  their  way ;  and  the  anonymous  sa- 
tires, in  which  at  an  earlier  period  he  assailed 
popular  absurdities  and  abuses,  show  how 
well  he  could  have  kept  fools  and  knaves  in 
a  restraining  terror,  had  not  his  good  nature, 
and  delicate  taste  and  perception,  led  him  to 
the  study  of  the  beautifiil. 

**  When  beans,  whose  troth  was  proren, 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth, 
There  should  a  wreath  be  woTen 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

^  And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thy  band  in  mine, 
Who  shared  thy  Joy  and  sorrow. 
Whose  weal  and  wo  were  thine/— 

^  It  dionld  be  mine  to  braid  it    . 
Around  thy  faded  brow ; 
But  I^e  in  vain  essay'd  iu 
And  feel  I  cannot  now.*** 


*  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  by 
HaUeck. 
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TAGLIONI. 

FBOai  TBS  AJOWCAIf  ZR  PABIB. 

Thers  was  a  flatter  through  the  hooee,  the  moaic 
annooncing  some  great  event,  and  at  length  amidst 
a  burst  of  aodamations,  Mademoiselle  TagUoni 
Btood  upon  the  margin  ojf  the  scene.  She  seemed 
to  have  alighted  there  finom  some  other  sphere. 

I  expected  to  be  little  pleased  with  this  lady,  I 
had  hwd  such  frequent  praises  of  her  accomplish- 
ments, but  was  disappointed.  Her  exceeding  beau^ 
ty  aurpasaes  the  most  excessive  eulogy.  Her 
daooe  is  the  whole  rhetoric  of  pantomime ;  its 
movements,  pauses  and  attitudes  in  their  purest 
Attic  simplicity,  chastity  and  urbanity.  She  has 
a  power  over  the  feelings  which  you  will  be  an> 
willing  to  concede  to  her  art  She  will  make 
your  heart  beat  with  joy :  she  will  make  you  weep 
by  the  sole  eloquence  <^  her  Kmba.  What  inimi- 
table grace!  In  all  ahe  attempts  you  will  love 
her,  and  best  in  that  which  she  attempts  last  If 
the  stands  still,  you  will  vrish  her  a  statue  that  she 
may  stand  still  always ;  or  if  she  moves,  you  will 
wish  her  a  wave  of  the  sea  that  she  may  do  no- 
thing but  that — «  move  still,  still  so,  and  own  no 
other  function."  To  me  she  appeared  last  night  to 
have  filled  up  entirely  the  illusion  of  the  play—to 
have  shuffled  off  this  gross  and  clumsy  humanity, 
and  to  belong  to  some  more  airy  and  spiritual  world. 

Bat  my  companion,  who  is  a  professor,  and  a 
little  fcrlfiaastical,  and  bred  in  that-most  undancing 
coantiy,  New  England,  was  scandalized  at  the 
whole  performance.  He  is  of  the  old  school,  and 
has  andent  notions  of  the  stsg^,  and  docs  not  ap- 
prove this  modern  way  of  **  holding  the  mirror  up 
to  nature."  He  was  displeased  especially  at  the 
Kantiness  of  the  lady's  wardrobe.  I  was  bom 
frither  south  and  could  better  bear  it. 

The  art  of  dressing  has  been  carried  often  by 
the  ladies  to  a  Uamable  excess  of  quantity;  so 
much  so,  that  a  great  wit  said  in  his  day,  woman 
was  « the  least  part  of  herself."  Taglioni's  sins, 
it  is  true,  do  not  lie  on  this  side  of  the  category ; 
sbe  produced  last  evening  nothing  but  herself 
Mademoiselle  TagUoni  in  the  abstract  Ovid 
would  not  have  complained  of  her.  Her  lower 
limbs  wore  a  light  silk,  imitating  nature  with  un« 
distinguishable  nicety,  and  her  bosom  a  thin  gauie 
which  just  relieved  the  eye,  as  you  have  seen  a  fine 
flsecy  ck>ud  hang  upon  the  dazzling  sun.  But 
(bere  is  no  gentleman  out  of  New  England  who 
wooUL  not  have  grieved  to  see  her  spoilt  by  villan- 
OQs  mantuamakers.  Shedid  not,  moreover,  exceed 
whatthecourtesy  of  nations  has  permitted,  and  what 
I   is  necessary  to  the  proper  exhibition  of  her  art . . . 

Dancing,  you  know,  is  a  characteristic  amuse- 
ment of  the  French,  and  you  may  suppose  they 
have  accommodations  to  gratify  their  taste  to  its 
foUest  extent  There  are  elegant  rotundas  for 
dancing  in  nearly  all  the  public  gardens,  as  at 
''Tivoli,'*  *<  Waxhal  d'  £t^,"  and  the  *<  Chaumiere 
de  Mont  Pamasse."  Berides  there  are  <<Guin- 
goettes^  at  eveiy  Barriere ;  and  in  the  «  Village 
Fetes,"  which  endure  the  whole  summer,  dancing  is 
the  chief  amusement;  and  public  ball-rooms  are 
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distributed  through  every  quarter  of  Paris,  suited 
to  every  one's  rank  and  fortune.  The  best  socie- 
ty of  Paris  go  to  the  balls  of  Ranelah,  Auteuil  and 
St  Cloud.  The  theatres,  too,  are  converted  into 
ball-rooms,  especially  for  the  masquerades,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Carnival. 

I  hired  a  cabriolet  and  driver  the  other  night, 
and  went  with  a  lady  from  New  Orleans,  to  see 
the  most  famous  of  the  «  Guingocttes."  Here  all 
the  little  world  seemed  to  me  completely  and 
reasonably  happy ;  behaving  with  all  the  decen- 
cy, and  dancing  with  almost  the  grace  of  high 
life.  We  visited  half  a  dozen,  paying  only  ten 
sous  at  each  for  admission.  I  must  not  tell  you 
it  was  Sunday  night;  it  is  so  difiScult  to  keep 
Sunday  all  alone,  and  without  any  one  to  help 
you ;  the  clergy  find  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
keep  it  themselves  here,  there  is  so  little  encou- 
ragement On  Sunday  only  these  places  are  seen 
to  advantage.  I  am  very  &r  firom  approving  of 
dancing  on  this  day,  if  one  can  help  it;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  a  dty  like  Paris,  the  dancers 
are  more  taken  from  the  tavern  and  gin  shops 
than  from  the  churches.  I  do  not  approve,  either, 
of  the  absolute  denunciation  this  elegant  amuse- 
ment incurs  firom  many  of  our  religious  classes  in 
America.  If  human  virtues  are  put  up  at  too  high 
a  price  no  one  will  bid  for  them.  Not  a  word 
is  said  against  dancing  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, and  a  great  deal  in  &vour.  Miriam  danced, 
you  know  how  prettily;  and  David  danced  «« be- 
fore the  Lord  with  all  his  might ;"  to  be  sure  the 
manner  of  his  dancing  was  not  quite  so  commend- 
able according  to  the  feshion  of  our  climates.  If 
you  will  accept  classical  authority  I  will  give  you 
pedantry  parditius  la  tite.  The  Greeks  ascribed 
to  dancing  a  celestial  origin,  and  they  admitted  it 
even  amongst  the  accomplishments  and  amuse- 
ments of  their  divinities.  The  Graces  are  repre- 
sented almost  always  in  the  attitude  of  dancing ; 
and  Apollo,  the  most  amiable  of  the  gods,  and  tlie 
god  of  wisdom  too,  is  called  by  Pindar  the  <<  dan- 
cer." Indeed,  I  could  show  you,  if  I  pleased,  that 
Jupiter  himself  sometimes  took  part  in  a  cotillon, 
and  on  one  occasion  danced  a  gavot 

There  it  is  proved  to  you  firom  an  ancient  Greek 
poet  I  could  show  you,  too,  that  Epaminondas, 
amongst  lus  rare  qualities,  u  praised  by  Cornelius 
Nepos  for  his  skill  in  dancing ;  and  that  Themis- 
todes,  in  an  evening  party  at  Athens,  passed  for 
a  clown  for  refusing  to  take  a  share  in  a  dance. 
But  it  is  so  foppish  to  quote  Greek  and  to  be  talking 
to  womeji  about  the  ancients.  Don't  say  that 
dancing  is  not  a  natural  inclination,  or  I  will  set 
all  the  savages  on  you  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  of  the  dumb  animals 
— especially  the  bears,  who,  even  on  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  where  they  could  not  have  any  rela- 
tions with  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique,  al- 
ways express  their  extreme  joy.  Captain  Cook 
says,  by  this  agreeable  agitation  of  limbs.  And 
if  you  won't  believe  all  this,  I  vrill  take  you  to  see 
a  Negro  holiday  on  the  MiasissippL 
X 
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DINING  IN  PARIS. 

FROM  THK  FRBfCR  AND  KSOUIH  KITCHBf. 

Trtv  English  are  before  all  nations  in  buU-dogs; 
perhaps  also  in  morals ;  but  for  the  art  of  dressing 
themselves  and  their  dinners  the  first  honours  are 
due  by  general  acknowledgement  to  the  French. 
The  French  are  therefore  entitled  to  our  first  and 
most  serious  conaderation. 

The  Revolution  having  broken  up  the  French 
clerical  nobility,  cookery  was  brought  out  from  the 
rlt>i:4tcrs,  and  made  to  breathe  the  free  and  venti* 
latcd  air  of  common  life,  and  talents  no  longer 
engrossed  by  the  few  were  forced  into  the  service 
of  the  community.  A  taste  was  spread  abroad, 
and  a  proper  sense  of  gastronomy  impressed  upon 
the  public  mind.  Eating-houses,  or  restauranM 
and  rri/(i«,  multiplied,  and  skill  was  brought  out  by 
competition  to  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation  and 
development  The  number  of  such  houses  now 
in  Paris  alone,  exceeds  six  thousand.  But  the 
shortest  way  to  give  value  to  a  profession  is  to  be- 
stow honour  and  reward  upon  those  who  adminis- 
ter its  duties,  and  to  this  policy,  nowhere  so  well 
understood  as  in  Paris,  the  French  kitchen  chiefly 
owes  its  celebrity.  I  begin  therefore  with  a  brief 
notice  of  some  of  its  most  distinguished  artists. 

I  must  premise,  however,  that  in  fine  arts  gene* 
rally,  and  eating  in  particular,  America  lags  behind 
the  civilization  of  Europe,  a  deficiency  the  more  to 
be  deplored  that  ingenious  foreigners  who  visit  us 
do  not  fail  to  infer  from  it  a  low  state  of  morals  and 
intellect  How,  indeed,  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion  of  a  nation  which  gives  us  bad  dinners !  I 
must  observe,  too,  that  women  are  the  natural  pio- 
neers in  this  and  other  matters  of  taste,  and  that 
their  special  province  is  to  take  care  their  country 
be  not  justly  at  least  subjected  to  these  injurious 
imputations.  Men,  it  is  true,  are  accounted  the 
besit  cooks,  and  the  kitchen,  like  the  grammar,  pre- 
fers the  masculine  to  the  feminine  gender;  but 
this  argues  no  incapacity  in  the  sex,  as  I  shall  show 
hereafter,  but  a  mere  physical  inferiority.  The 
best  culinary  critics  and  natural  legislators  in  this 
department  are  indisputably  women.  And  farther, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  impress  the  world  with  an 
idea  of  ane*s  gentility  without  a  studied  knowledge 
of  this  science,  its  very  language  having  become 
a  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  polite  conversation.  All 
over  Europe  it  is  ranked  with  the  liberal  sciences, 
and  has  its  apparatus,  its  technology  like  the  rest 
Indeed,  a  very  sensible  French  writer,  president  of 
the  court  of  Cassation,  has  declared  gastronomy  to 
be  of  greater  use  and  dignity  than  astronomy ;  «<  for," 
says  he,  **  we  have  stars  enough,  and  we  can  never 
have  enough  of  dishes."  Nor  is  it  to  be  looked  at 
as  a  mere  accomplishment  to  him  or  her  who  visits 
Paris,  but  a  dire  necessity.  How  often,  alas,  have 
I  seen  a  poor  countryman  seated  in  despair  at  a 
French  table,  scratching  his  head  over  its  crabbed 
catalogue  of  hard  names,  as  a  wrecked  voyager  who 
looks  from  his  plank  upon  the  desolate  sea  for  some 
signs  of  safety — upon  its  fifty  soups,  its  eonaommS; 
puri  a  la  julienne;  its coMero^,  grenouilhs,  poitUta 
en  blanquettet,  ^c.  Nothing  can  he  see,  for  the  life 


of  him,  in  all  this,  bat  castor  oO,  green  owls,  and 
chickens  in  bUnkets. 

Some  writers  do  indeed  pretend  that  republican- 
ism is  of  a  gross  nature,  and  opposed  lo  any  high 
degree  of  polish  in  this  and  the  other  aits.  But  it 
is  sheer  assertion  without  a  shadow  of  evidence. 
Sorely,  the  Roman  who  dined  at  LacuUus's,  with 
Tully  and  Pompeius  Magnus,  in  the  "Hail  of 
ApoUo  ;**  and  surely  the  Athenian,  who  passed  his 
morning  at  an  oration  of  Pericles  in  the  senate, 
who  strolled  "after  dinner  with  Phidias  to  the  Pto- 
theon,  who  went  to  the  new  piece  of  Sophodes  at 
night,  and  to  complete  his  day  sapped  with  Aspa- 
sia,  was  not  greatly  to  be  pitied  or  contemned  by 
the  most  flagrant  gourmanda  of  Crockford*s  or 
Tortoni's.  These  are  but  foreign  and  monarchical 
prejudices,  which  will  wear  away  under  the  slow 
bat  sure  influence  oftioie  and  the  ladies.  Indeed, 
if  I  am  not  greatly  misuken,  there  is  a  revolutioa 
in  eating  silently  going  on  in  this  countiy  at  this 
very  time.  Many  persons  in  our  laige  cities  begin 
already  to  show  taste  in  culinary  inquiries,  and  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  the  subject ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  a  degree  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  always  accompanies  and  intimates  genius, 
and  which  leaves  the  question  about  capacity  for 
the  higher  attainments  indisputable.  I  know  a 
lady  of  this  city — a  Quaker  lady — who  never  speaks 
of  terrapins  without  placing  her  hand  upon  her 
heart  I  shall  now  proceed,  without  any  apology  fer 
selecting  the  «  Lady's  Book"  as  a  proper  medium, 
to  offer  some  remarks  upon  this  interesting  subject 

The  classical  school  has  at  its  head  the  name  of 
Beauvilliera,  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  No.  20.  He 
was  in  great  vogue  at  the  end  of  the  imperial  go> 
vernment,  and  in  1814-15,  shared  with  Very  the 
favour  of  "  our  friends  the  enemy,"  as  he  used  to 
call  the  allies.  He  left  a  standard  work,  in  one 
vol  8vo,  on  the  ^rt  de  Cuiiine,  and  dosed  his  il- 
lustrious career  the  same  year  as  Napoleon,  and 
his  monument  rivals  those  of  the  heroes  of  Wag^ 
ram  and  Rivoli,  atf^ere  la  Chaise.  He  died,  too, 
of  a  good  old  age,  in  the  course  of  nature ;  while 
the  tap  of  the  drum  was  thy  death  larum.  Prince 
of  Moscow. 

At  the  head  of  the  romantic  school,  and  ahead  at 
no  moderate  distance,  is  Jean  de  Careme,  whose 
works  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  whose 
name  is  identified  with  the  great  personages  of  his 
age.  His  descent  is  firom  the  femous  Chief  of 
IjCO  X.,  and  is  called  Jean  de  Careme,  (Jack  of 
Lent,)  in  honour  of  a  toupe  maigre  he  invented  for 
his  holiness  during  the  abstemious  season.  He  be- 
gan his  studies  with  a  regular  course  of  roasting, 
under  celebrated  professors,  served  his  time  to  sauces 
under  Richaut,  of  the  House  of  the  Prince  de 
Cond^,  and  finished  his  studies  with  Robert  the 
elder,  author  of  «  Eliganee  Modeme,"  a  person  re- 
markable not  only  for  his  great  invention,  but  for 
a  bad  memory,  as  you  may  see  in  his  epitaph— 

Qui  ddt  Page  lo  plus  tendre, 
Inventa  la  8oup«  Kobert ; 
Mais  jamais  il  ne  peut  apprendra 
Ni  son  Credo  ni  son  Pater. 

After  refusing  neariy  all  the  sovereignaof  Eanipc, 

he  was  prevailed  apon  to  become  chief  to  Gaoiige 
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17.  at  1600  gvineas  per  umuiB.  But  at  Carlton 
Hoiue,  he  was  before  the  ago»  and  quit  allera  fow 
moQtfaa,  indignant  at  wasting  his  time  upon  a  na- 
tion ao  imperfectly  able  to  appreciate  his  aervioea. 
On  hie  return  he  accepted  an  appointment  from  the 
Baron  RothechiU,  and  remained  with  ^tfae  Jew," 
dioing  thebeetmen  of  a  glorious  age,  and  acquiring 
new  laurels  till  the  dose  of  liib,  with  the  conscious 
pride  of  having  consecrated  his  entire  mind  to  the 
adTantage  and  honour  «f  his  natire  oountiyd — ^Drop 
a  tear,  gentle  reader,  if  thou  hast  oTcr  tasted  a  woup^ 
maigre  d  la  Pape  Pifttpt,  or  Potage  a  la  RothM' 
dtUd-'^  tear  upon  the  mem<Hry  of  Jack  of  Lent! 
Very,  of  the  Pabis  Royal,  also  is  of  this  school, 
and  belongs  to  the  kauU  cmUiiu.  He  feasted  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  has  a  monument  at  Pert  la 
Ckaite,  on  which  you  will  read  this  simple  inscrip- 
tion, 

"  nis  life  was  deyoted  to  the  useful  arts." 

This  is  a  name  also  to  be  rsTered  wherever  eat- 
ing is  held  in  proper  veneration— «  veritable  and 
aothentie  artist,  seeking  &me  by  no  diplomatic 
trick,  no  ruse  de  cviniw,  but  honestly  and  instinct- 
ively obeying  the  impulses  of  his  splendid  abilities. 
He  employed  his  mornings  and  heat  of  imagina- 
tion in  composing — pouring  out  a  vast  number  of 
dishes,  as  Virgil  uaed  to  do  verses  of  the  JBneid, 
and  giving  his  afternoons,  when  fi&ncy  was  cool  and 
jodgment  predominated,  to  revisal,  correction,  and 
experiment  A  perK>n  came  in  once  of  a  morning 
inconsiderately  to  consult  him,  and  addressing  the 
waiter,  ** Pom  vitibU,  Monsieur"  replied  the  gai^ 
pon,  with  an  air  significative  of  his  seose  of  the 
impropriety,  «/Z  €ompo$e;*^ — and  the  gentleman 
with  an  apologetic  bow  retired. 

I  omit  many  others  of  nearly  equal  dignity,  for 
want  of  spooe.  Hiere  is  one,  however,  of  the  ohl 
school,  who  like  Homer  or  Hesiod,  announced  from 
a£kr  the  future  glory  of  his  country,  whom  I  cannot 
pass  altogether  in  ailence—  Vatel,  While  in  PUris, 
I  went  out  to  Chantilly— theUtica  of  the  gourmands 
— not,  as  you  may  conceive,  to  see  the  races,  or  the 
ttables  of  the  gieat  Cond^,  that  cost  thirty  mil- 
lions, or  his  mai^niflque  maiao^  de  Plaisance,  which 
opened  its  folding  doors  to  a  thousand  guests  of  a 
nigfit,  but ...  I  stood  in  the  very  spot  in  which  the 
illostrious  Martyr  fell  upon  his  sword— the  very 
spot  in  which  he  screamed  in  glorious  agony— 
**  (iitoi  le  marais  n* arrive  pas  encore  I"  and  died. 
Poor  fellow  I  scarce  had  they  drawn  the  &tal  knife 
Crom  his  throat  when  the  codfish  arrived.  I  would 
give  more  of  this  tragical  history,  but  it  is  told  in 
its  bsautifol  details  by  Madame  de  Sevign^,  to 
whom  the  reader  is  respectfully  referred ...  I  must 
hasten  to  other  branches  of  ray  subject 

Houses  of  established  notoriety  in  Paris  are  quite 
uamerous,  beginning,  most  of  them,  upon  the  fiune 
of  a  single  dish,  and  many  new  ones  are  struggling 
into  notice  by  some  spedfic  exoellenoe.  80  inge- 
nions  persons  often  practise  one  of  the  virtues,  and 
^^et^  get  up  a  reputation  for  all  the  others  For 
ices  you  go  to  Tortoni's,  of  conrw ;  for  a  vo^u- 
Mitf,  to  the  Provincial  Brothers ;  for  a  delicious 
Mfaii,  to  the  Gafi  de  Paris;  to  Very's  iaitnffies^ 


and  to  the  Rocber  Caneale  for  turboie,  frogi,  and 
its  exquisito  wines.  The  great  repute  of  this  house 
(the  Rocher)  was  originally  founded  upon  oysters. 
It  first  overcame  the  prejudice  against  those  months 
which  are  undistinguished  by  the  letter  r,  serving 
ite  oysters  equally  delicious  in  all  the  months  of 
the  year.  It  gave  a  diimer  in  1819,  which  was 
the  topic  of  general  conversation  for  one  month — 
about  two  weeks  more  than  is  given  in  Paris  to  a 
revolution.  The  bill  is  published  for  the  eye  of  the 
curious  in  the  AUnanach  des  Gourmands.  Frogs 
having  been  made  to  talk  by  iEsop,  and  looking 
so  very  like  little  babies^  when  swimming  in  their 
ponds,  many  dilettanti,  especially  ladies,  feel  an 
avemion  to  eating  them ;  and  the  French,  being  the 
first  of  the  modems  to  introduce  tbem  generally 
upon  the  table,  have  infixed  thereby  a  stigma  inde- 
libly upon  the  French  name,  their  buctrachony- 
mical  designation  being  now  as  rignificative  as  the 
"John  Bull"  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom.  An 
Englishman  being  compelled  lately  to  go  to  Paris 
on  business,  and  holding  frogs  in  abhorrence,  espe- 
cially French  frogs,  carried  his  provisions  with  him. 
I  teke  the  occasion  to  stete  that  this  was  an  idle 
apprehension,  and  that  Paris  not  only  has  other 
provisions  now,  but  that  this  quadruped  is  even  less 
coomion,  perhaps,  in  the  French  than  the  Eng- 
lish kitehen.  But,  indeed,  to  the  refined  and  in- 
genious it  is  in  good  esteem,  always— especially  to 
professors,  doctors,  eavans,  and  diplomatists,  the 
classes  most  addicted  to  gourmandize  in  all  coun- 
tries. These  do  not  forget  that  the  same  unmortal 
bard  who  sang  of  heroes  and  the  gods,  sang  also 
of  bulfrogs. 

The  French  being  naturally  a  more  social  people 
than  the  English,  and  being  less  wealthy,  and  hav- 
ing less  comforiable  homes,  frequent  more  pub- 
lic-houses; so  that  these  establishmente  are,  of 
course,  made  to  excel  in  decoration  and  conveni- 
ence as  well  as  science.  Indeed,  cookery  at  borne, 
and  many  other  things  at  home,  will  always  want 
the  stimulus  necessary  to  a  very  high  state  of  im- 
provement No  one  of  the  arte  has  attained  emi- 
nence ever,  unless  fostered  by  rivalship  and  public 
patronage,  and  brought  under  the  popular  inspec- 
tion. Much  is  said  about  the  undomesticated  way 
of  the  French  living,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  social 
qualities  have  gained  more  than  the  domestic  have 
lost,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  wealthy  and  fashion- 
able French  are  after  all  less  erratic  in  their  habite 
and  leas  discontented  with  their  homes  than  the 
domestic  and  comfortoble  English.  Comfort !  com- 
fort !  nothing  but  comfort !  To  escape  they  wan- 
der everywhere  upon  the  broad  sea  and  land,  and 
reside  among  the  Loo-koos,  Creeks,  and  Negroes 
— «verywhere  disgusted.  Where — into  what  un- 
civilized nook  of  earth  can  you  go  without  finding 
even  their  women  1 

**  If  to  the  west  yon  roam, 

There  some  blue 's  '  at  home' 

Among  the  blacks  of  Carolina. 
Or  fly  you  to  the  east,  yoa  see 
Some  Mrs.  Hopkins  at  her  lea 

And  toast,  apon  the  walls  of  China.** 

The  very  genteel  Parisians  do  not  encumber  their 
houses  with  kitchens  at  all,  and  that  ugly  habdoma- 
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dal  event,  a  washday,  is  totally  unknown  in  the 
Parisian  domeetic  economy.  The  fiunilies  dine  ont 
in  a  family  gfonp,  or  by  appointment  with  friends, 
or  the  dinner  is  perred  in  thisir  apartments — a  duty 
which  is  assigned  to  an  indiTidual  yoa  meet  every- 
where in  a  white  nightcap  and  apron,  and  whom 
they  call  a  iraiteur.  Not  a  fellow  to  be  quartered 
and  his  head  set  up  on  the  Temple  Bar,  but  a  loyal 
subject,  very  welcome  in  the  best  houses,  and  dig- 
nified as  the  entrtpreneur  general  of  diplomatic 
dinners. 

What  a  gay  and  animated  picture  the  Paxisian 
restaurant  with  its  spacious  mirrors,  and  marble 
tables  gracefully  distributed,  with  iti  pretty  woman 
at  the  comptoir,  erected  for  her  often  at  the  expense 
of  many  thousand  francs,  and  with  its  linen  of  the 
winnowed  snow,  the  whole  displayed  at  night  un- 
der a  blaze  of  glittering  chandeliers,  and  alive  with 
its  joyous  and  various  company !  The  custom  of 
dining  the  best  bred  ladies  in  these  public  aaloons 
gives  them  an  air  of  elegance,  decency  and  vivacity 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  under  any  direction  where 
there  is  a  public  separation  of  the  sexes,  as  m  Eng- 
land and  America. 

Cooking,  like  the  drama,  will  conform  with  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  bad  eaters  and  bad  judges  of  a  play 
are  alike  the  ruin  of  good  houses,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  artists.  Wo  to  the  gastronomy  of  a 
people  whose  public  taste  is  gross  and  uncultivated. 
In  those  countries  where  men  dine  with  cynical 
voracity  in  fifteen  minutes,  why  talk  of  iti— H/tnf, 
as  Careme  eloquently  and  indignantly  expresses  it, 
as  if  they  had  craws  for  the  comminution  of  their 
food  after  its  deglutition. 

I  remember  about  five  hundred  dyspeptics  who 
used  to  group  themselves  about  the  Red  Sulphur, 
(which  they  preferred  of  all  the  Virginia  Springs 
for  the  abundance  of  its  table ;)  how  they  used  to 
saunter  about  in  little  squads,  or  huddle  altogether 
at  the  source  of  the  little  ruby  and  sulphurous  foun- 
tain, and  discourse  the  live-long  day  of  gastric 
juices,  peristaltic  motions,  kneading  of  stomachs, 
virtues  of  aliments  and  remedies,  inquiring  dili- 
gently into  the  cause  that  might  be  assigned  for  the 
almost  epidemic  prevalence  of  this  disease;  some 
blaming  the  stars,  some  hot  rolls,  othera  the  caoo- 
chymical  qualities  of  our  American  climate,  and  a 
few  threatened  to  leave  the  country.  Two  Virgi- 
nia members  believed  it  was  the  exciting  nature  of 
our  institutions,  and  they  sat  about  upon  stumps, 
(these  gentlemen  having  a  great  affinity  for  stumps,) 
pale,  abdominous,  and  wan,  and  nearly  disgusted 
with  republicanism;  and  there  was  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, who  had  a  strong  suspicion  he  might  have 
been  changed  at  nurse,  for  he  was  a  healthy  baby. 

These  things  are  better  managed  in  China. 
Chewing  is  done,  they  say,  at  a  large  Chinese  or- 
dinary, by  a  kind  of  isochronical  movement,  regu- 
lated by  music.  They  have  a  leader,  as  at  our 
concerts,  and  up  go  the  jaws  upon  sharp  F,  and 
down  upon  G  flat  I  wish  our  «  Conscript  Fathers" 
at  Washington,  if  it  would  not  interfere  too  much 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  would  take  this 
matter  under  consideration,  and  iS,  themselves,  they 
would  chew  and  digest  a  Uttle  more  their  dinners 


and  speeches^  I  beg  leave  to  intimate,  it  would  be 
not  only  a  penonal  comfort,  but  an  economy  of  the 
money  and  reputation  of  the  republic.  The  des- 
tiny of  a  nation,  says  a  sensible  French  writer,  msy 
depend  upon  the  digestion  of  the  first  minister. 
Who  knows,  then,  but  the  distress  that  has  Men, 
without  any  assignable  cause,  like  a  blight  upon 
our  prosperity ;  that  the  contentious  ill-humours  of 
our  two  houses;  their  sparrings,  duellings,  flog- 
gings, removal  of  deposits,  expungings,  vetoings, 
and  disruption  of  cabinets,  may  not  be  chiefly 
ovring  to  an  imperfect  mastication  by  the  two  ho- 
nourable bodies,  the  president,  secretaries,  and 
othen  intrusted  with  the  mismanagement  of  the 
country.  Legislation  on  such  subjects  is  not  with- 
out respectable  precedent  The  emperor  Domi- 
tian  had  it  brought  regularly  before  kit  senate  what 
sauce  he  should  employ  upon  a  turbot  It  was 
put  to  vote  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  the 
decree  (as  related  fay  Tacitus,  and  translated  by 
the  Mfnanach  dee  Gourmand»)vrBaB.9aueepiquanie, 

The  entire  force  of  appetite  is  concentrated  in 
Paris,  upon  two  meals,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
dishes  is  sought  to  give  enjoyment  to  &ese  two 
meals.  To  dine  on  a  single  dish  the  French  call 
an  «  atrocity.*'  The  precept  of  the  gourmand  is  to 
economize  appetite  and  prolong  pleasure,  and  there- 
fore intermediate  refireshmenta  of  all  kinds  are 
strictly  forbidden.  Cake^hops  are  patronized  by 
foreigners  only.  Madame  Felix — alas,  how  diffi- 
cult to  resist  her  seducing  little  pies ! — sells  15,000 
daily !  If  you  oflfer  to  touch  one  in  company  with 
a  Frenchwoman,  she  insisto  on  your  not  impairing 
the  integrity  of  your  appetite  for  the  regular  meals ; 
and  she  only  remarks,  «  C*eet  pour  lee  jinglais," 
While  the  allies  stayed  in  Paris,  Madame  SuUot  sold 
firom  her  room,  twelve  feet  square,  of  her  incom- 
parable petite  pat^  12,000  per  day.  The  English- 
man will  have  his  breakfest,  will  have  his  lunch, 
his  diimer  and  supper,  and  thus  anticipating  hun- 
ger has  no  meal  at  all  of  enjoyment  So,  also,  is 
he  morose  and  peevish,  snuffing  with  suspicious 
nose  the  flavour  of  his  wine,  and  approaching  bis 
dishes  with  a  degustatory  fastidiousness,  not  unlike 
that  town  mouse  so  well  described  by  Lafontaine. 
In  the  ca£^  you  see  him  alone  at  his  table,  spoon- 
ing his  soup,  and  encouraging  appetite  by  prelimi- 
nary excitoment%  or  with  newspaper,  eating  and 
perusing,  apparently  seeing  no  one,  with  an  air  that 
intimates  the  very  great  honour  he  does  the  French 
nation  by  dining  at  alL  Moreover,  they  do  not 
in  Paris,  as  in  London,  under  pretext  of  giving  an 
appetite,  cozen  you  out  of  your  dinner  by  oysters. 
A  Frenchman,  on  a  viat  to  England,  once  tried 
this  experiment ;  but,  after  eating  three  dooen,  he 
declared  he  did  not  feel  in  the  least  more  hungry 
than  when  he  began. 

The  rules  of  eating  of  the  French  table  are  as 
accurately  defined  as  axioms  of  geometry — but 
these  rules  I  defisr  to  another  occasion. 

The  French  Breakfaet,'^lt  is  not  your  ghost  of 
a  breakfiiat,  tea  and  toast  and  the  newspaper,  to 
goesta  eating  in  their  sleep.  It  is  late ;  it  is  at 
eloTen;  above  all  it  is  with  appetite  sharp  firom 
early  ezereise ;  it  is  the  ornamental  butter  of  gold 
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hk  a  finB  frosUwoik,  as  if  winter  hmraelf  had  wo- 
im  it,  tpky  aa  Epping  or  Goahen,  and  the  little 
loaf  and  heaving  omebt,  die  agreeable  ragout,  the 
ihiit  and  fragrant  Burgondy,  apiead  as  by  the  hai 
hand  of  Cerea  heraelf  upon  the  anowy  linen,  bor« 
iered  blue  or  red,  to  enhance  ita  immaculate  white- 
wm.  And  for  thoae  who  love  better  Araby  and 
the  Indiea,  coflee  poured  from  the  atrainer,  froeh 
and  aromatic,  into  the  gilded  poroekin,  wilh  rich 
cream,  or  of  a  strength  to  be  diluted  with  more  than 
half  milk,  poured  out  exactly  at  the  point  of  ebul* 
iitioo  ^^but  the  Chamberttn  or  Burgundy  to  r^ 
fined  tastea  ie  better.  Ooflee,  pure,  and  at  ita  aide 
the  little  gUas  of  Cognac  or  Maraachino,  worth  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mocha,  is  the  glorious  appendix  of 
the  dinner. 

The  Frendi  Dinner^ — Atmosphere  from  18  to  16 
degrees,  Reaumur.  Dining-room  simple,  with  only 
mirrors  and  a  few  agreeable  pictures  by  Teniers. 
A  light  soup  introduces  this  meal,  by  all  meana 
without  bread,  followed  by  a  gentle  glass  of  clareL 
A  rich  and  heavy  soup,  where  any  thing  else  is  to 
be  served,  is  a  total  misconception  of  a  dinner. 
Then  follow,  with  a  nice  regard  to  succession  and 
analogy,  fish,  poultry,  roasts,  with  the  entremets, 
and  finally  game.  A  delicate  eater  may  begin 
with  a  patS  of  larks  or  &tbBT  petit  plat,  and  over- 
leap the  fish,  which  deadens  somewhat  the  sense  of 
delicious  aromas ;  and  the  deasert  is  spared  always 
hj  the  very  prudent  of  both  aexes.  The  monstrous 
desserts  are  superseded  by  a  better  taste.  Instead 
of  the  Louvre  or  St  Peiea^s,  of  such  dimensions  as 
r^oired  sometimes  the  ceiling  to  be  removed,  you 
have  now  for  the  robust  olfiictories  a  Uttle  Gruer 
chceoe  or  for  the  softer  sex,  perhaps,  an  ice,  a 
creme  aouJfU,  and  you  may  offer  a  Dutch  lady  an 
sccompaiiiment  to  her  coflee,  a  little  Cupid  just 
starting  firom  sugar  candy  into  life.  Each  aorvioe 
must  have  the  air  of  abundance.  Any  apprehen- 
■on  of  deficiency,  or  the  being  obliged  to  refuse 
OQt  <^  poUtenees,  would  check  the  appetite  and 
natural  impulses  of  the  guestsw  All  that  you  ad- 
mit upon  your  plate  is  to  be  eaten ;  in  your  glaas 
to  be  drunk ;  you  intimate  otherwise  the  badneas 
of  the  &re,  and  insult  your  host ;  besides,  to  have 
the  eyes  larger  than  the  appetite  is  proverbially 
vulgar.  No  solos  are  allowed,  or  « long  yam,"  as 
it  is  styled,  and  Uons  are  in  bed  taate.  Also,  there 
is  00  rush  of  vraiters ;  servanta  at  the  alighteat 
bint  anticipate  your  wants,  and  a  tender  conversa- 
tion is  never  interrupted  by  the  untimely  interpc^ 
ation  or  removal  of  a  dish;  observing  always  that 
a  lenience,  though  two-thirds  gone,  should  it  even 
be  a  declaration,  is  to  be  suspended  at  the  entrance 
of  a  iittrfe  oMx  iruffes.  No  one  at  table  descants 
on  the  excellence  of  a  dish  or  the  wine.  There 
'v»  no  surprise  at  what  one  is  osed  to  daily.  In 
conversation  gentlemen  are  to  be  without  preten- 
sion, and  ladies,  if  possible,  without  coquetry,  and 
the  mind,  by  all  means,  left  to  its  natural  impulses. 
No  one  is  pressed— «U  is  <*  fortuitous  elegance  and 
QUtodied  grace ;"  this  is  one  of  Johnson's  defini- 
tioBs  of  happineae.  In  the  first  course  the  guest 
i»  required  to  be  polite  merely;  he  is  expected  to 
be  gallant  in  the  second,  and  at  the  dessert  he  may 


be  aliectionate ;  but  after  the  champagne . . .  (no 
rulea  of  propriety  are  laid  down  in  any  of  the  books.) 

In  the  drawing-room  is  merry  conversation  and 
music,  if  excellent,  tea  of  a  rich  flavour,  or  punch 
of  the  best  Together  at  eleven — in  bed  at  mid- 
night 

The  English  and  French  hare  with  truffles,  is  a 
delicacy  well  worth  our  canvas-backs.  The  Ro- 
man ladies  believed  the  food  of  hares  improved 
beauty.  Martial,  in  an  epigram,  tells  of  a  woman 
so  ugly  in  his  time,  as  to  set  hares  at  defiance.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  modem  hare  inherits  this  beau- 
tifying quality,  and  few  of  my  female  acquaintances 
have  any  interest  in  the  inquiry.  Many  sensible 
people,  however,  believe  there  is  such  eflkacy  in 
nourishment,  and  it  is  worth  considerAbn.  Achil- 
les, they  remind  us,  was  fed  on  lion's  marrow,  and 
Madame  Grisi,  I  have  heard  said,  was  nourished 
in  her  tender  years  upon  nightingales'  tongues,  a 
diet  much  to  be  recommended  to  others  of  the  quire, 
some  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  brought  up  upon 
bulirogs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  those  who 
would  dine  out  to  have  their  sense  of  eating,  as  &r 
as  possible,  refined.  By  rich  persons,  who  enter- 
tain, bad  eaters  are  held  in  a  kind  of  horror,  and 
shunned  as  much  as  tuneless  ears  by  musicians. 
To  serve  an  exquisite  dish  to  a  face  that  expresses 
no  rapture — it  is  Timotheus'  song  to  the  Scythian, 
who  preferred  the  neighing  of  a  horse.  And  well- 
bred  gourmands  are  known  to  have  applied  often 
certain  diagnostics  by  which  to  detect  indiflerent 
or  refined  eaters.  When  a  dish  of  indisputable 
excellenoe  is  served,  it  is  expected  the  very  aspect 
of  it  will  excite  in  a  well-organized  person  all  the 
powers  of  taste,  and  any  one  who,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, shows  no  flashes  of  desire,  no  radiant 
ecstasy  of  countenance,  is  noted  down  at  once  as 
unworthy,  and  left  out  in  subsequent  invitationa. 

The  learned  author  of  the  Phynognomif.  du  Gout, 
has  given  three  sets  of  dishes,  (I  beg  leave  to  trans- 
late for  your  edification,)  which  he  calls  eprouvettet 
gcutroHomiques,  or  tests  of  good  eaters,  suited  to 
three  several  conditions  of  fortune — ^for  you  are  not 
to  suppose  a  person  born  in  the  Bue  Ccqiunardy 
though  equally  endowed,  should  have  the  same 
acumen  as  one  bred  au  prtmitr  in  the  Rut  Rivoli, 
or  the  vicinity  of  the  Pulau  RoyuL  Here  they 
are: 

FIBST  CLASS. 

Revenue  5000  francs.    (JMctfiomfy.) 

A  large  veal  steak,  larded,  and  done  in  its  own  gravy. 

A  farmyard  turkey,  stuffed  with  chestnuts,  from  Lyons. 

Tame-pigeons,  fattened,  and  larded  with  a  slice  of  ba^ 
eon,  done  nicely. 

Eggs  A  la  neige. 

A  dish  of  sour-kraut,  garnished  with  sausages,  and 
crowned  with  bacon  from  Sirasbourg. 

£rpranbm. — Pest!  that  looks  well:  we  must  do  it 
honour. 

SXCONV  CLASS. 

Revenue  15,000  francs.    (Easy  etreumstanets.) 
Chine  of  beef  ectur  ro$i,  piqui  done  in  its  own  gravy. 
Haunch  of  venison,  chopped-pickle-sauco. 
A  boiled  turbot. 

Leg  of  mutton.  jmsoM  ft  la  Prounfott. 
A  turkey  with  truffles. 
Early  sweet  peas. 

£rpf««9tow.— Mami !  a  dellcioas  spectacle.— llils  is 
indeed  a  ngak. 
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THIXD  CLAfli.  • 

ReTenue  30,000  frmnes.    (4^Iimimi.) 

A  piece  of  poultry,  7  lbs.,  stuffed  with  truffles  of  Peri- 
gord  till  it  becomes  a  spheroid. 

An  enormous  pie  of  Strasbourir,  in  form  of  a  bastion. 

A  large  carp  m>m  the  Rhine,  itla  Ckauibord  tichiy  de- 
corated. 

Quails  with  truffles,  &  la  Motile^  laid  on  pieces  of  bat- 
tered toast,  and  sweet  basiL 

A  rich  pike,  piqa^  stuffed  and  soaked  in  cream  of  lob- 
sters, steundum  artem. 

A  pheasant  A  «m  jwent,  piqui  m  tmifiif  resting  on  a 


roast,  done  bolv-alliance-fashion. 

One  hundred  asparagus, 
season,  saue*  A  rotmagime. 


5  or  0  lines  in  diameter,  in 


Two  dozen  ortolans,  A  la  iNwKwpiiii,  as  described  in 
the  secretaire,  and  cuisinier. 

A  pyramid  of  mafin^a^  with  vanilla  and  rose,  ("niis 
last  tor  women  only,  and  men  of  feminine  and  delicate 
habits.) 

Etoresiions.—Khf  milord !  An  admirable  man  is  your 
cook  !    Suchmshes  are  foun^  on  your  table  only. 

The  last  of  theie  bills,  our  learned  aathor  thinks 
a  decisive  test  of  cultivated  taste  and  natural  en- 
dowments. "  I  was  lately,"  says  he,  ^<  at  a  dinner 
of  gourmands  of  this  third  category,  and  had  a  fiiir 
chance  of  verifying  the  effects.  After  a  first  course 
an  enormous  roovierge  de  BurbezieuXf  truffi  d  tout 
rompre,  et  un  Gibraltar  dtfoit  gras  de  Strasbourg, 
was  brought  in. . . .  In  the  whole  assembly  this  ap- 
parition produced  a  marked  efiect,  but  difficult  to 
be  described.  Something  like  the  silent  laugh  de- 
scribed by  Cooper.  In  &ct  conversation  ceased 
among  all  the  guests.  Their  hearts  were  too  full ! 
The  attentions  of  all  were  soon  turned  to  the  skill 
of  the  carvers,  and  when  the  plates  of  distribution 
were  passed  round,  I  saw  succeed  each  other,  in 
every  countenance,  the  fire  of  desire,  the  ecstasy  of 
joy,  the  perfect  repose  of  beatitude !" 

Persons  are  rarely  subj<y;t  to  these  violent  emo- 
tions, if  not  bred  in  Paris,  and  to  many  they  might 
appear  exaggerated,  but  let  them  look  into  history. 
I  will  cite  a  few  authentic  anecdotes  in  illustration 
of  this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  I  will  show,  too, 
that  these  gastronomic  emotions  and  elegant  din- 
ners do  not  appertain  exclusively  to  the  French, 
and  are  marks  of  a  high  civilization  in  all  countries. 

Fontenelle,  dining  a  fiiend  one  day,  and  his  po- 
liteness getting  the  better  of  his  reason,  yielded 
reluctantly  to  his  desire  of  having  the  asparagus 
dressed  with  butter  instead  of  oil,  and  went  slowly 
towards  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  give  orders  to  this 
effect.  During  the  absence  his  fiiend  had  fal- 
len down  in  apoplexy,  which  observing  at  his  re- 
tivn,  he  hastened  back  to  the  stairs :  **  Cook  !  cook  I 
cook !"  he  cried  out  in  a  subdued  voice,  <*  you  can 
dress  them  with  oil !"  and  he  afforded  then  to  his 
deceased  fiiend  the  due  offices  of  humanity. 

Judge  Savarin,  hunting  one  day  with  Jefferson, 
near  Paris,  caught  a  couple  of  hares,  and  they  re- 
turned home  with  their  game  late  in  the  evening. 
To  lighten  the  way,  the  American  ambassador  re- 
lated to  the  judge  various  anecdotes  of  Washing- 
ton ;  and  was  encouraged  to  continue  for  two  or 
three  miles  by  the  close  attention  and  meditative 
air  of  his  companion.  But  at  length  the  judge 
awaking  up  and  breaking  through  his  long  silence, 
said,  with  the  decision  of  one  who  has  made  up 
his  mind,  «  Yes !  I  will  cook  them  with  truffles,'' 
Jefiferson  being  about  half  through  the  battle  of 
the  Cowpens. 


Among  the  Lalns  and  Greekaa  groat  many  in- 
teresting ezamplea  are  reooided  of  the  smme  kind. 
Cratmut  seeing  his  wine  spih,  one  day,  died  of 
grief;  he  had  aurvived  the  loss  of  his  wife.  His 
fitte  is  recorded  in  Aristophanes,  jipidut  aailed 
to  Afirica  to  paas  his  life  there,  heftiing  that  the 
oystsra  were  better  than  in  his  native  country ;  hot 
finding  them  worse,  sailed  back  again.  An  epi- 
curean is  mentioned  by  A  thensus,  who,  havingeaten 
a  stuigeon  at  a  meal-— all  but  the  head— iell  inta 
indigestion,  and  was  given  up  by  the  doctors — 
says  he,  **  Well !  if  I  must  die,  Fll  thank  you  to 
bring  me  in  the  rest  of  the  fish."  Apictns,  as  it 
is  well  known,  spent  two  millions  of  dollan  upon 
his  table,  and  when  he  had  but  t^  fipptnny^-bil  left, 
blew  out  his  brains. 

Some  veiy  creditable  instances  have  been  found 
even  in  England.  Pope,  the  actor,  one  day  re- 
ceived the  invitation  of  a  lord :  **■  Dear  Pope,  if 
you  can  dine  on  a  roast,  come  at  six ;  we  have 
nothing  else."  He  came  and  acted  accordingly. 
At  the  conclusion,  however,  a  tnilBed  hare  of  most 
appetizing  flavour  was  brought  in.  Astonishment 
and  dismay  succeeded  in  Pope's  countenance,  as 
he  looked  at  it,  scaree  believing  his  eyes.  He  took 
up  his  knife,  tried,  but  could  not . . .  At  length,  al^ 
ter  several  vain  efforts,  pushing  his  plate  aside  and 
putting  down  his  knifi;,  he  said,  tears  starting  in  his 
eyes, "  From  an  old  friend,  I  did  not  expect  this !" 

Of  Lady  Morgan's  France,  one  of  the  prettiest 
pages  by  far,  ifl  her  description  of  a  dinner  at  Roths- 
child's villa,  near  Paris,  served  up  by  the  celebrated 
CaiSme,  at  which  she  was  present.  A  few  sen- 
tences of  which  will  show  that  the  fair  authoress 
would  have  run  no  risk  from  M.  Gererdin's  ^  Gas- 
tronomical  tprouvettesj*  and  ftimish  proof,  if  proof 
be  wanting  in  a  matter  of  such  notoriety,  that  la- 
dies have  talents  for  eating,  when  rightly  culti- 
vated, quite  equal  to  the  other  sex. 

«  With  less  genius,"  says  her  ladyship,  «<  than 
went  to  the  composition  of  this  dinner,  men  have 
written  epic  poems ;  and  if  crowns  were  distributed 
to  cooks  as  to  actors,  the  wreath  of  Pesta  and  Son- 
tag  (divine  as  they  are)  was  never  more  fiiirly  won 
than  the  laurel  that  should  have  graced  the  brow 
of  Car^me  for  this  qf»ecimen  of  the  intellectual 
perfection  of  his  art — the  standard  and  gauge  of 
modem  civilization.  Cruelty,  violence,  barijarism 
were  the  characteristics  of  men  who  fed  upon  the 
tough  fibres  of  half-fed  oxen.  Humanity,  know- 
ledge, refinement,  of  the  generation,  whoee  tastes 
and  temper  are  regulated  by  the  sdenoe  of  such 
philoso]^en  as  Cardme,  and  such  Amphytrions  as 
RothschUd." 

Of  the  dinner,  she  says,  « It  was  in  season ;  it 
was  up  to  the  time — in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There 
was  no  perrwjue  in  its  composition,  no  trace  of  the 
<  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,'  in  a  single  dish ;  no 
high-spioed  sauces,  no  sauce  blanche :  no  flavour 
of  cayenne  and  alspice,  no  tincture  of  catsup,  and 
walnut  pickles;  no  visiUe  agency  of  those  vulgar 
elements  of  cookery  of  the  good  old  times.  Fire 
and  water  disdilattons  of  the  most  delicate  viands 
exhaled  in  silver  dews,  with  chemical  precision, 
*  On  tepid  cloods  of  rising  steam. 
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famed  tbefrnd  of  aU.  Every  meat  presented  iU 
natmil  aronia ;  eveiy  vegetable  its  ghade  of  Terdure ; 
margonneu  was  fined  in  ioe,  (as  Ninon  said  of 
Serigne'a  heart,)  and  the  tempered  chill  of  the 
plobian,  which  held  the  place  of  the  eternal  fondut 
and  wujfUti  olt  an  En^ahman's  table,  anticipated 
the  ahock,  and  broke  it  of  the  exaggerated  avar 
lanche,"  &c«  dec 

It  is  acaroely  &ir  to  quote  farther  of  a  woik  so 
acoeasible  to  ail,  or  I  would  give  you  also  her  de- 
scription of  the  dining-room,  so  romantically  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  house,  in  the  shade  of  oranges; 
of  the  elfq^ant  pavilion  of  green  marble,  refreshed 
by  fountains  that  shot  into  the  air  through  scintil- 
lating streams.  Of  the  table  itself,  covered  with 
its  beautiful  and  picturesque  dessert,  emitting  no 
odour  that  was  not  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
fieahneas  of  the  scene,  and  fervour  of  the  season. — 
**  No  burnished  gold  reflected  the  glowing  sunset, 
nor  brilliant  nlver  dazzled  the  eye ;  porcelain,  be- 
yond the  price  of  all  precious  metals  by  its  beauty 
aod  its  fragility  ;  every  plate  a  picture,  consorted 
with  the  general  character  of  sumptuous  simplici- 
ty, which  reigned  over  the  whole,  and  showed  how 
well  the  master  of  the  feast  had  consulted  the  ge- 
nius of  the  place  in  all." 

Lady  Morgan  solicited  and  obtained  permission 
to  see  and  converse  with  the  illustrious  ch^f,  who 
in  the  evening  entered  the  circle  of  the  saloon, 
where  a  feeling  and  interesting  interview  ensued. 
(See  her  own  account  of  it)  Such  honours  are 
every  day  lavished  upon  heroes,  and  surely  he  who 
teaches  to  nourish  men  is  well  worth  him  who 
teaches  to  kill  them. 

Lord  Byron  has  expressed  his  dislike  of  "  eating 
women."  But  his  lordship  had  an  infinity  of  lit- 
tle capricioua  dislikes.  Monsieur  Savarin,  of  much 
better  taste  in  such  matters,  describes  his  «  pretty 
gournumde  under  arms,"  as  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  objects.  From  the  stimulus  of  eating, 
ehe  has  greater  brilliancy  of  eyes  and  grace  of  con- 
versation ;  the  vermilion  of  her  lips  is  of  a  deeper 
dye,  and  she  is  improved  in  all  the  attributes  of 
her  beauty,  and  in  all  respects  better  recommended 
to  our  sympathies,  as  the  honey-bee  that  sipa  the 
golden  flower  is  better  liked  for  its  appetites.  No- 
thing that  is  natural  can  be  justly  called  an  imper- 
fection, and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  in  reply 
to  his  festidious  lordship  that  the  first  temptation 
of  mankind  was  eating,  and  that  it  began  with  the 
feirsex. 


LONDON  OMNIBUSEa 

VaOK   THX   AKSIklCAM   IM    LONDO!!. 

Ir  first  impressions  are  so  very  potent,  I  shall 
hate  London  abominably.  I  have  come  in  by 
the  East  End,  which  is  enough  foe  ill  humour  of 
itself,  and  I  am  lodged  in  Threadneedle-street,  with 
the  instinct  of  the  owl,  who  finds  out  a  sickly  cave 


to  mope  and  be  melancholy  in.  A  single  ray  of 
sun  has  not  fallen  upon  the  island  since  I  set  foot 
on  it,  four  days  ago.  I  left  in  Paris  an  agreeable 
circle  of  friends,  bright  suns,  and  the  lilacs  of  the 
Tuiieriee  in  bloom,  and  am  here,  doing  penance 
in  a  back  room  of  "  Little  Britain,"  where  Boreas 
shakes  blue  devils  from  his  dripping  wings. .... 

The  crowd  upon  the  street,  of  vehicles  crammed 
to  suffocation,  and  the  dense  mass  of  pedestrians, 
with  the  addition  of  umbrellas,  on  a  wet  day,  is 
indeed  a  spectacle.  As  I  stood  wrapped  up  in  a 
stupid  astonishment,  and  looking  on,  I  met  an  ad- 
venture, which  made  me  a  ridiculous  part  of  the 
exhibition.  I  saw  a  person  at  some  distance,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  others,  who,  with  a  most  affable  smile 
of  recognition,  beckoned  me  toward  him.  Sup- 
posing it  a  fiiend,  of  whom  I  bad  just  now  so  much 
need,  who  had  observed  me,  I  made  haste  to  obey. 
He  had  mounted  on  the  rear  of  an  omnibus,  the 
better  to  draw  my  attention.  Close  by,  in  a  simi- 
lar situation,  was  another,  who,  as  I  approached, 
disputed  with  him  the  honour  of  my  acquaintance. 
«  This  vay,  sir !"  said  the  one ;  "  This  vay,  sir  !" 
said  the  other,  both  with  great  animation.  I  now 
thought  they  were  warning  me  of  some  imminent 
danger,  but  not  knowing  in  what  direction,  I  stood 
still,  paying  them  my  respects  alternately  ;  a  kind 
of  S«>tch  reel,  setting  now  to  this  lady,  now  to 
that ;  till  at  length  I  made  up  my  mind  in  fevour 
of  one,  without  giving  preference  to  either,  as  bap- 
pens  often  in  love,  or  a  president's  election,  and 
stepped  in,  aided  by  the  civility  of  the  gentleman, 
who  slammed  the  door  upon  my  heels.  In  a 
French  omnibus,  you  get  in,  to  be  sure,  with  impe- 
diments, sitting  about  on  the  women's  laps ;  but 
they  take  it  in  good  part,  and  assist  your  move- 
ments, and  you  even  sometimes  get  into  little  con- 
versations :  *'  I  hope  I  have  not  hurt  you,  Ma'am  ?" 
^Jiu  contrairty  Atonsieur ;"  and  the  whole  affair  is 
agreeable  enough.  But  only  think  of  running  the 
gauntlet  between  tvvo  rows  of  Englishmen's  faces! 
««Take  care,  sir !"—"  Hal-loo !"  It  is  a  cold  bath  at 
the  Yellow  Springs  !  But  I  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  back  seat,  than  I  recollected,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  riding,  and  that  I  must  absolutely,  and  in 
spite  of  the  general  displeasure,  get  out  How- 
ever, I  found  that  one  always  leaves  a  crowded  ve- 
hicle with  general  consent,  and  I  passed  out  with- 
out any  other  obstacle  than  from  the  conductor 
(classically  "  cad")  insisting  on  sixpence,  his  fee 
for  having  outwitted  me,  which  I  willingly  paid, 
and  again  set  foot  on  the  pavement  I  observed, 
by  the  faces  of  my  fellow  passengers,  that  they  un* 
derstood  the  joke,  and  enjoyed  it  at  my  expense ; 
but  swearing  a  little  French,  in  getting  out,  put 
the  scandal  upon  the  French  nation,  and  spared 
brother  Jonathan's  blushes.  The  mistake  was  na- 
tural enough,  since  neither  in  France  nor  America 
do  they  solicit  passengers  in  this  senseless  man- 
ner. 
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It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  literary  character  of 
this  nation  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  works 
of  Richard  Henrv  Dana,  who  as  a  poet  and 
as  a  novelist  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  any 
Hying  writer  in  the  English  language.  For 
himself  he  can  afford  to  **  bide  his  time,*'  but 
it  is  a  loss  as  well  as  a  dishonour  to  the  peo- 
ple that  The  Buccaneer  and  Paul  Felton  and 
his  other  productions  are  not  more  read.  In  the 
preface  to  the  only  and  very  imperfect  edition 
of  his  prose  works  that  has  been  published  he 
says,  *'  To  be  liked  of  those  whose  hearts  and 
minds  I  esteem  would  be  unspeakable  comfort 
to  me,  and  would  open  sympathies  with  them 
in  my  nature,  which  lie  deep  in  the  immortal 
part  of  me,  and  which,  therefore,  though  be- 
ginning in  time,  will  doubtless  live  on  in 
eternity.'*  To  such  he  commends  himself, 
and  by  such,  so  far  as  he  is  known,  he  is  ap- 
preciated ;  but  for  more  than  ten  yeare,  owing 
to  our  system  of  literary  piracy,  which  by 
giving  all  foreign  works  to  American  publish- 
ers without  copy-money  shuts  out  the  native 
author  from  competition,  there  has  not  been  a 
set  of  his  poems,  taled,  or  essays  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  great  mass  even  of  intelligent 
readers  know  nothing  about  them. 

Mr.  Dana  comes  of  good  bl  ood.  His  grand- 
fatber,  Richard  Dana,  was  an  eminent  lawyer 
in  Massachusetts  and  an  active  whig  before 
the  Revolution,  and  his  fiither,  Francis  Dana, 
was  minister  to  Russia,  member  of  Congress, 
and  of  the  convention  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  af- 
terward chief  justice  of  the  Commonwealth. 
His  mother's  father,  William  Ellexy,  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  through  him  he  is  descend- 
ed from  the  early  govemora,  Bradstreet  and 
Dudley. 

Mr.  Dana  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  near 
Boston,  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1787. 
When  nine  or  ten  yeare  of  age  he  went  to 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  remained 
until  within  a  year  or  two  of  entering  Har- 
vard College,  in  which  he  was  a  student  three 
yeara.    In  time  he  became  a  member  of  the 
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bar,  but  feeble  health  and  great  constitutional 
sensitiveness  soon  convinced  him  that  the 
practice  of  the  law  would  never  do  for  him, 
as  much  as  he  had  been  interested  in  the  study 
of  it.  Yet  one  would  almost  have  supposed 
he  should  have  **  taken  naturally"  to  the  pro- 
fession, seeing  that  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  of  it,  and  his  mother's  father  and  grand- 
father also.  However,  he  was  long  enough 
at  the  bar  to  prevent  the  double  line  that  had 
come  down  to  him  being  broken,  and  his  two 
sons,  (the  eldest  of  whom,  Richard  H.  Dana, 
Jr.,  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by  his 
admirable  work  entitled  Two  Yeare  before 
the  Mast,)  are  now  among  the  most  success- 
ful counsellore  and  advocates  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Dana  was  of  the  glorious  old  federal 
party,  of  which  Washington,  Hamilton,  Mar- 
shall, Jay,  Ames,  and  so  many  other  great 
men  had  been  ornaments;  and  his  firet  public 
production  was  a  politico-literary  oration,  pro- 
nounced on  the  fourth  of  July,  1814.  From 
this  time  he  wrote  little,  perhaps  nothing,  for 
the  press,  until  1817,  when  he  contributed  his 
firet  article  to  the  North  American  Review. 
It  was  a  brilliant  and  justly  severe  criticism 
of  the  poetry  of  Moore.  Not  long  after,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  North  American 
Club,  and  when  his  relative,  Edward  T. 
Channing,  now  a  Harvard  professor,  was 
made  editor  of  the  Review,  he  took  some  part 
in  the  management  of  it,  according  to  an 
agreement  between  them,  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  Channing  entered  the  coUege,  in 
1820,  when  his  connection  with  the  work  en- 
tirely ceased.  Among  the  articles  which  he 
wrote  for  it  was  one  on  Hazlitt's  Lectures  on 
the  British  Poets,  which  excited  much  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  llie  Pope  and  Queen  Anne 
school  was  then  triumphant,  and  the  dicta  of 
Jeffrey  were  law.  Dana  praised  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  and  saw  much  to  admire  in 
Byron;  he  thought  poetry  was  something 
more  than  a  recreation;  that  it  was  some- 
thing superinduced  upon  the  realities  of  life ; 
he  belieyed  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual  might 
be  as  real  as  the  visible  and  the  tangible; 
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thought  there  were  truths  beyond  the  nnder- 
standing  and  the  senses,  and  not  to  be  reached 
by  ratiocination^  and  indeed  broached  many 
paradoxes  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  literary 
men  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  then,  but 
which  now  the  same  community  has  taken 
up  and  carried  to  an  extent  at  that  time  un- 
thought  of. 

Soon  aAer  his  withdrawal  from  the  North 
American  Club,  Mr.  Dana  began  The  Idle 
Man,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1821.  In  the  following  year  came  out  what 
was  intended  for  the  first  number  of  the  second 
Tolume,  but  reeeiying  information  from  his 
publisher  that  he  was  writing  himself  into 
debt,  he  stopped.  In  The  Idle  Man  was  first 
printed  Tom  Thornton,  his  other  stories,  and 
seTeial  essays,  with  poems  by  Bryant,  and  a 
few  pieces  by  a  third  hand.  Allston  wrote 
for  it  Monaldi,  which  would  haye  formed 
part  of  the  second  volume  had  the  work  been 
continued. 

Bryant  had  also  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Review  while  Dana  was  connected 
with  it,  (among  other  things  Thanatopsis,  the 
finest  poem  ever  produced  by  a  youth  of  eight- 
een,) and  in  1825,  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
New  York  Review,  Dana  in  turn  became  a 
writer  for  that  miscellany,  in  which  he  pub- 
lished his  first  poem,  The  Dying  Raven. 

Discouraged  by  the  failure  of  The  Idle  M:in, 
Dana  did  not  make  another  attempt  for  him- 
self until  1827,  when  he  gave  to  the  public 
a  small  volume  entitled  The  Buccaneer  and 
other  Poems,  which  was  well  received,  the 
popular  taste  having  in  the  five  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  The  Idle 
Man  been  considerably  improved ;  but  as  his 
publishers  &iled  soon  after  it  was  printed, 
be  was  not  made  any  richer  by  it.  In  1833 
he  published  his  Poems  and  Prose  Writings, 
including  The  Buccaneer,  and  other  pieces 
embraced  in  his  previous  volume,  with  some 
new  poems,  and  The  Idle  Man  except  the  few 
papers  written  for  it  by  his  friends.  For  this 
he  received  from  his  bookseller  about  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  he  had  originally  sus- 
tained by  the  last  mentioned  volume. 

Here  I  must  again  refer  to  the  atrocious  sys- 
tem of  robbery  of  foreign  authors,  which,  like 
every  other  sort  of  crime,  however  impercepti- 
bly, brings  sure  punishment  to  the  criminals. 
The  printer  to  whom  the  privilege  of  snatch- 
ing tiie  bread  from  the  mouth  of  the  European 


author  was  secured  by  act  of  Congress,  was 
not  going  to  pay  copy  money  to  an  American. 
Had  The  Idle  Man  succeeded,  as  it  would  have 
done  if  not  undersold,  and  thus  Mr.  Dana  en- 
couraged to  go  on,  he  would  have  been  a  volu- 
minous writer,  a  benefactor  and  a  glory  to  the 
nation.  As  it  is,  indeed,  what  man  that  is  a 
man  does  not  feel  that  he  has  done  more  for 
the  substantial  advantage  and  honour  of  his 
country  than  the  greatest  of  our  heroes,  so 
called,  who  have  lived  in  this  generation. 

Since  1833  Mr.  Dana  has  published  nothing 
except  two  or  three  articles  in  the  Literary 
and  Theological  Review,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  a  few  poems,  which  appeared  in 
a  magazine  of  which  the  writer  of  this  was 
editor;  but  in  the  wintera  of  1839  and  1840 
he  delivered  a  series  of  ten  lectures  upon 
Shakspeare,.  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  which  were  listened 
to  with  extreme  interest  and  satisfaction  by 
assemblies  composed  of  the  veiy  best  portions 
of  the  people  of  those  cities. 

Of  Mr.  Dana's  poems  I  shall  here  say  but 
little.  The  Buccaneer  must  undoubtedly  be 
considered  one  of  the  firat  productions  of  this 
age,  and  his  other  pieces  are  such  as  any  poet 
might  be  proud  to  have  written.  But  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  very  popular;  they  have 
none  of  the  mawkish  sentiment  which  intro- 
duces so  many  worthless  volumes  to  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  nor  are  they  of  so  thin  a  texture 
and  so  easily  to  be  underetood,  as  to  commend 
themselves  to  shop-boys  and  chambermaids. 
Whether  in  verse  or  prose  Mr.  Dana  addresses 
himself  to  men,  and  in  a  style  that  is  a  praise 
of  his  audience. 

Of  his  novels,  Tom  Thornton  was  the  first, 
and  perhaps  it  has  been  most  generally  read. 
The  hero,  a  youth  of  reckless  independence 
and  vehemence  of  character,  unrestrained  by 
principle,  but  not  without  traits  of  generosity 
and  nobleness,  leaves  a  home  in  which  the  too 
fond  indulgence  of  a  weak  mother  and  the  in- 
judicious severity  of  a  passionate  father  had 
nearly  blighted  what  in  him  was  good,  and 
caused  what  was  evil  to  g^ow  with  an  unna- 
tural luxuriance.  An  old  school-fellow  whom 
he  finds  in  the  city,  under  a  specious  show  of 
friendship  assists  him  with  money,  introduces 
him  to  votaries  of  pleasure,  and  for  selfish  pur- 
poses leads  him  from  one  difficulty  into  an- 
other until  he  is  utterly  ruined.  Discovering 
at  length  his  treachery  Thornton  murders  him, 
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and  the  death  of  his  Either  and  mother,  has- 
tened by  his  own  wickedness,  occurring  soon 
ai^r,  ^^  remorse,  defeated  pride,  prosperity  sab- 
yerted,^'  drive  him  to  madness,  and  he  dies. 
The  story  is  one  of  eztiaordinary  interest,  bat 
this  is  a  quality  of  secondary  importance. 
The  grossness  and  vulgar  sufferings  of  vice, 
which,  as  he  remarks  in  his  essay  on  the  po- 
etry of  Moore,  are  generally  kept  very  much 
out  of  sight  in  such  compositions,  he  has 
painted  with  startling  fidelity  and  effect 

Edward  and  Mary  is  a  tale  of  quiet  domestic 
life,  in  which  loye  is  exhibited  as  a  sentiment; 
and  The  Son,  which  is  little  more  than  a 
record  of  the  feelings  of  a  young  man  of  a 
thoughtful,  dreamy  mind,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  is  of  a  similar  character.  They  ap- 
propriately follow  the  powerful  and  terrible 
exhibitions  of  passion  in  Tom  Thornton  and 
Paul  Felton. 

This  last  is  altogether  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  of  his  novels.  The  hero  is  a 
moody  man,  delighting  in  self-torture,  who 
becomes  the  slave  of  the  phantoms  of  his  ima- 
gination, and  is  driven  to  acts  of  which,  a  little 
time  before,  the  prophecy  would  have  filled 
him  with  horror.  I  shall  not  attempt  an  out- 
line of  the  story.  Indeed  it  is  so  rapid  in  ac- 
tion, so  sudden  in  its  revelations  of  passion, 
in  all  respects  so  closely  woven,  as  to  seem 
itself  but  a  skilful  abstract  of  a  longer  tale. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  with  tricksters  in 
literature  to  startle  with  the  pasteboard  horrors 
of  old  castles,  and  caverns,  and  shadowy 
woods,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  melo- 
drama. The  time  for  this  sort  of  stuff  has 
gone  by.  Among  the  multitudes  of  readers 
there  are  scarce  any  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 
And  it  is  not  an  object  with  the  true  artist  to 
produce  such  an  effect,  though  sometimes  the 
blood  congeals  and  the  hair  stands  on  end  as 
he  lifts  the  curtain  from  the  soul  in  its  conflict 
with  sin. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Dana  lies  very  much 
in  the  union  of  sentiment  with  imagination, 
x>r  perhaps  in  an  ascendency  of  sentiment  over 
his  other  Acuities.  It  is  this  which  makes 
every  character  of  his  so  actual,  as  if  he  en- 
tered into  each  with  his  own  conscience,  and 
in  himself  suffered  the  victories  over  the  will, 
and  the  lemoroe  which  follows  them.  There 
are  beautiful  touches  of  &ncy  in  his  tales,  but 
as  in  his  poems,  the  fiincy  is  inferior  and  sub- 
feet  to  the  imagination. 


He  has  a  solemn  sense  of  Ifae  giaadearaiid 
beauty  of  nature,  and  his  descriptions,  some- 
times by  a  single  sentence,  have  remarkable 
vividness  and  truth.  His  observations  on 
society  are  particular  and  profound,  and  he 
brings  his  characters  before  ns  with  singular 
fiu;ility  and  distinctness,  and  invests  them,  to 
our  view,  with  the  dignity  and  destiny  of 
immortal  beingrs. 

Of  Mr.  Dana's  essays  that  on  Kean's  acting 
is  one  of  the  best,  though  his  unpublished  dra- 
matic lectures  are  commonly  thought  to  excel 
any  thing  in  this  way  that  he  has  printed. 
These  are  preeminently  distinguished  for  the 
ability  they  exhibit  in  the  analysis  of  the  nicest 
shades  as  well  as  of  the  boldest  traits  of  cha- 
racter. Another  that  was  printed  in  the  Idle 
Man,  is  entitled  Musings,  and  seems  to  reflect 
more  fully  and  exactly  his  own  mind  than  any 
other  single  piece  he  has  written.  It  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a 
man  of  genius,  the  appearance  which  outward 
objects  take  from  the  assimilating  influence 
of  his  own  spirit,  his  sources  of  enjoyments, 
and  the  trials  he  must  endure  from  those  who 
cannot  underetand  or  appreciate  the  workings 
of  his  mind.  Among  his  contributions  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  is  an  excellent  essay 
on  a  man's  keeping  a  diary,  and  another  on 
religious  controveray. 

His  mind  is  earnest,  serious,  and  benevo- 
lent, delicately  susceptible  of  impressions  of 
beauty,  and  apt  to  dwell  upon  the  ideal  and 
spiritual.  Its  characteristics  pervade  his 
style,  which  is  pure  English,  and  has  a  cer- 
tain antique  energy  about  it,  and  an  occasional 
simple  but  deep  pathos  which  is  sure  to 
awaken  a  kindred  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

•^Since  this  notice  was  written,  tiie  re- 
proach with  which  it  opens  has  been  removed 
by  the  republication,  in  a  suitable  nuuiner, 
of  all  Mr.  Dana's  works  that  had  been  printed 
before  1850.  We  still  have  to  look  for  the 
appearance  of  his  admirable  lectures,  the 
fruits  of  his  profoundest  studies  and  refleo- 
tions,  and  perhaps  the  perfectest  flowering 
of  his  genius  and  taste. 

Mr.  Dana  resides  in  Boston,  for  the  most 
part,  during  the  winters,  and,  in  the  sum- 
mers, a  few  miles  from  the  city,  in  a  cottage 
by  the  sea ;  regarded  always,  by  as  many  as 
know  him,  with  admiration  and  the  most 
reverent  affection. 
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KEAN'S  ACTING. 

[What  a  lad  reflection  upon  our  nature  it  it,  that  an 
amasement  to  intellectual  in  ita  character,  as  leeing  a 
plav  is,  and  capable  of  being  made  to  administer  to  much 
V)  our  moral  state,  should  be  so  tainted  with  impurity— 
thai  the  theatre  diould  be  a  place  where  cdnjpregate  the 
ino9t  licentious  appetites  and  passions,  and  from  which 
it  breathed  out  so  foul  an  atmosphere.  Such  as  it  tt,  I 
am  now  done  with  it.  I  would  sooner  forego  the  intel- 
lectual pleasure  I  might  receiTe  from  another  Kean, 
(were  there  ever  to  be  another  Kean,)  than  by  yielding 
to  it,  gire  countenance  to  vice,  by  going  where  infecting 
and  open  corruption  aits,  side  by  side,  with  the  seemly.] 

I  BAD  acarcelj  thought  of  the  theatn  for  MTenl 
jetn,  when  Kean  arriTed  in  thie  country ;  and  it 
was  more  from  curioeity  than  from  any  other  mo- 
tive, that  I  went  to  see,  for  the  fifst  time,  the  great 
actor  of  the  age.  I  was  aoon  lost  to  the  reooUeo- 
tion  of  being  in  a  theatre,  or  looking  upon  a  grand 
display  of  the  «  mimic  art"  The  aimpUdty,  earo^ 
eatneas,  and  sincerity  of  his  acting  made  me  for- 
getful of  the  fiction,  and  bore  me  away  with  the 
power  of  reality  and  truth.  If  this  be  acting,  aaid 
I,  as  I  rettimed  home,  I  may  aa  well  make  the 
theatre  my  school,  and  henceforward  study  nature 
at  second  hand. 

How  can  I  describe  one  who  ia  nearly  as  veTsa- 
tile  and  almost  as  full  of  beauties  as  nature  itself— 
who  grows  upon  us  the  more  we  are  aoqaainted 
with  him,  and  makes  us  sensible  that  the  first  time 
we  aaw  him  in  any  part,  howcTer  much  he  may 
have  moved  us,  we  had  but  a  vague  and  poor  ap- 
prehenaion  of  the  many  excellencies  of  his  acting. 
We  ceaae  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  amuaement :  It 
ii  a  great  intellectual  feast ;  and  be  who  goes  to  it 
with  a  disposition  and  capacity  to  relish  it,  will 
receive  fix>m  it  more  nourishment  for  hia  mind 
than  he  would  be  likely  to  in  many  other  ways  in 
four-fold  the  time.  Our  feculties  are  opened  and 
enlivened  by  it ;  our  reflections  and  recollections 
are  of  an  elevated  kind ;  and  the  very  voice  which 
is  sounding  in  our  ears  long  after  we  have  left  him, 
{  creates  an  inward^harmony  which  is  for  our  good. 
Kean,  in  truth,  stands  very  much  in  that  rela^ 
tion  to  other  players  whom  we  have  seen,  that 
Shakspeara  does  to  other  dramatists.  One  player 
I  is  called  classical ;  another  makes  fine  points  here, 
snd  another  there.  Kean  makes  more  fine  points 
than  all  of  them  together ;  but  in  him  these  are 
only  little  prominencies,  showing  their  bright  heads 
above  a  beautifully  undulated  surfiu».  A  constant 
change  is  going  on  in  him,  partaking  of  the  na- 
ttire  of  the  varying  scenes  he  is  passing  through, 
and  the  many  thoughts  and  leelingi  which  are 
shifting  within  him. 

In  a  clear  autumnal  day,  we  may  see  here  and 
there  a  deep  white  cloud  shining  with  metallic 
hrightoess  against  a  blue  sky,  and  now  and  then 
a  dark  pine  swinging  its  top  in  the  wind  with  the 
melancholy  sound  of  the  sea ;  but  who  can  note 
the  shifting  and  untiring  play  of  the  leaves  of  the 
wood  and  their  passing  hues,  when  each  one  seems 
a  living  thing  full  of  delight,  and  vain  of  its  gaudy 
Attire  1  A  soimd,  too,  of  universal  harmony  is  in 
onr  ears,  and  a  wide-spread  beauty  before  our  eyes, 
which  we  cannot  define ;  yet  a  joy  is  in  our  hearts. 
Our  delight  increases  in  these,  day  after  day,  the 


longer  we  give  otuselves  to  diem,  till  at  last  we 
become  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  existence  without 
us.  So  it  is  with  natural  characters.  They  grow 
upon  us  imperceptibly  till  we  become  fast  bound 
up  in  them,  we  scarce  know  when  or  how.  So  it 
will  &re  with  the  actor  who  is  deeply  filled  with 
nature,  and  is  perpetually  throwing  oflf  her  beau- 
tiful eoanetrences.  Instead  of  becoming  tired  of 
him,  as  we  do,  afier  a  time,  of  others,  he  will  go 
on,  giving  something  which  will  be  new  to  the 
observing  mind ;  and  will  keep  the  feelings  alive, 
because  their  action  will  be  natural.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  excepting  those  who  go  to  a  play  as 
children  look  into  a  show-box  to  admire  and  ex- 
claim at  distorted  figures,  and  raw,  unharmonious 
colours,  there  is  no  man  of  a  moderately  warm 
temperament,  and  with  a  tolerable  share  of  insight 
into  human  nature,  who  would  not  find  his  inte- 
rest in  Kean  increasing  with  a  study  of  him.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  excitement  would  in  some 
degree  lessen,  but  there  would  be  a  quieter  delight, 
instead  of  it,  stealing  upon  him  as  he  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  character  of  his  acting. 

The  versatility  in  his  playing  i»  striking.  He 
seems  not  the  satne  being,  taking  upon  him  at  one 
time  the  character  of  Richard,  at  another  that  of 
Hamlet ;  but  the  two  characters  appear  before  you 
as  distinct  individuals,  who  had  never  known  nor 
heard  of  each  other.  So  completely  does  he  lic- 
come  the  character  he  is  to  represent,  that  wc  huve 
sometimes  thought  it  a  reason  why  ho  was  not 
universally  better  liked  here  in  Richard ;  and  that 
because  tlie  player  did  not  make  hmmlf  a  little 
mote  visible,  he  must  needs  bear  a  share  of  our 
hate  toward  the  cruel  king.  And  this  may  tho 
more  be  the  case,  as  his  construction  of  tlie  cha- 
racter, whether  right  or  wrong,  creates  in  us  an 
unmixed  dislike  of  Richard;  till  the  anguish  of  his 
mind  makes  him  the  object  of  pity ;  from  which 
moment  to  the  close,  Kean  is  allowed  to  play  the 
part  better  than  any  one  has  before  him. 

In  his  highest  wrought  pashion,  when  every 
limb  and  muscle  are  alive  and  quivering,  and  his 
gestures  hurried  and  violent,  nothing  appears 
ranted  or  over-acted;  because  he  makes  us  feel 
that,  with  all  this,  there  is  something  still  within 
him  vainly  struggling  for  utterance.  Tho  very 
breaking  and  harshness  of  his  voice  in  these  parts, 
though  upon  the  whole  it  were  better  otherwise, 
help  to  this  impression  upon  us,  and  make  up  in 
a  good  degree  for  the  defect. 

Though  he  is  on  the  very  verge  of  truth  in  his 
passionate  parts,  he  does  not  pass  into  extrava- 
gance ;  but  runs  along  the  di7.zy  ed^  of  the  roar- 
ing and  beating  sea,  with  feet  as  sure  as  we  walk 
our  parlours.  We  feel  that  he  is  safe,  for  some 
preternatural  spirit  upholds  him  as  it  hurries  him 
onward;  and  while  all  is  uptom  and  tossing  in 
the  whirl  of  the  passions,  wc  see  that  there  is  a 
power  and  order  over  the  whole. 

A  man  has  feelings  sometimes  which  can  only 
be  breathed  out;  there  is  no  utterance  for  them  in 
words.  I  had  hardly  written  this  when  the  ter- 
rible and  indistinct,  «Ha!''  with  which  Kean 
makes  Lear  hail  Cornwall  and  Regan,  as  they 
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enter,  in  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  leoond  act,  came 
to  my  mind.  That  cry  seemed  at  the  time  to  take 
me  up  and  sweep  me  along  in  its  wild  swelL  No 
description  in  the  world  could  give  a  tolerably  dear 
notion  of  it;  it  most  be  fcmned,  as  well  as  it  may 
be,  from  what  has  just  been  said  of  its  effect. 

Kean's  playing  is  frequently  giving  instances  of 
various,  inarticulate  sonnda— the  throttled  struggle 
of  rage,  and  the  choking  of  grief— 4he  broken  laugh 
of  extreme  suflering,  when  the  mind  is  ready  to 
deliver  itself  over  to  an  insane  joy— the  utterance 
of  over-full  love,  which  cannot,  and  would  not 
speak  in  express  words— and  that  of  bewildeiing 
grief,  which  blanks  all  the  frcultiea  of  man. 

No  other  player  whom  I  have  heard  has  at- 
tempted these,  except  now  and  then ;  and  should 
any  one  have  made  the  trial  in  the  various  ways 
in  which  Kean  gives  them,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  failed.  Kean  thrills  us  with  them  as  if  tliey 
were  wrung  fropi  him  in  his  agony.  They  have 
no  appearance  of  study  or  artifice.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  labour  of  a  mind  of  his  genius  constitutes 
its  existence  and  delight  It  is  not  like  the  toil  of 
ordinary  men  at  their  task-work.  What  shows 
effort  in  them,  comes  from  him  with  the  freedom 
and  force  of  nature. 

Some  object  to  the  frequent  use  of  such  sounds; 
and  to  others  they  are  quite  shocking.  But  those 
who  permit  themselves  to  consider  that  there  are 
really  violent  passions  in  man's  nature,  and  that 
they  utter  themselves  a  little  diflferently  from  our 
ordinary  feelings,  understand  and  feel  their  lan- 
guage, as  they  speak  to  us  in  Kean.  Probably 
no  actor  ever  conceived  passion  with  the  intense- 
ness  and  life  that  he  does.  It  seems  to  enter  into 
him  and  possess  him,  as  evil  spirits  possessed  men 
of  old.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  some  who 
have  sat  very  contentedly  year  afler  year,  and 
called  the  face-making  which  they  have  seen  ex- 
pression, and  the  stage-stride  dignity,  and  the  noisy 
declamation,  and  all  the  rhodomontade  of  acting, 
energy  and  passion,  complain  that  Kean  is  apt  to 
be  extravagant;  when  in  truth  he  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  a  simple  personation  of  the  feeling 
or  passion  to  be  expressed  at  the  time. 

It  has  been  so  common  a  saying,  that  Lear  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  characters  to  personate, 
that  we  had  taken  it  for  granted  no  man  could 
play  it  so  as  to  satisfy  us.  Perhaps  it  is  the  hard- 
est to  represent  Yet  the  part  which  has  gen^ 
relly  been  supposed  the  moet  difficult,  the  insanity 
of  Lear,  is  scarcely  more  so  than  the  choleric  old 
king.  Inefficient  rage  is  almost  always  ridiculous ; 
and  an  old  man,  with  a  broken  down  body  and  a 
mind  fidling  in  pieces  fii>m  the  violence  of  its  un- 
controlled passions,  is  in  constant  danger  of  excit- 
ing along  with  our  pity  a  feeling  of  contempt  It 
is  a  chance  matter  to  which  we  are  moved.  And 
this  it  b  which  makes  the  opening  of  Lear  so 
difficult 

We  may  as  well  notice  here  the  objection  which 
some  make  tc  the  abrupt  violence  with  which  Kean 
begins  in  Lear.  If  this  is  a  fiiult,  it  is  Shakspeare, 
and  not  Kean,  who  is  to  blame.  For  we  have  no 
douh^  that  he  has  conceived  it  according  to  his 


author.  Periiapa,  however,  die  mistake  lies  in 
this  case,  where  it  does  in  most  others — ^with  those 
who  put  themselves  into  the  seat  of  judgment  to 
paas  upon  greater  men. 

In  most  instances,  Shakspeare  has  given  us  the 
gradual  git^wth  of  a  passion  vrith  such  little  ac- 
companiments as  agree  with  it,  and  go  to  make 
up  the  whole  man.  In  Lear,  his  object  being  to 
represent  the  beginning  and  course  of  insani^%  he 
has  property  enough  gone  but  a  little  back  of  it, 
and  introduced  to  us  an  old  man  of  good  foelings, 
but  one  who  had  lived  without  any  tnie  principle 
of  conduct,  and  whose  ungovemed  passions  had 
grown  strong  with  age,  and  were  ready,  upon  any 
disappointment,  to  make  shipwreck  of  an  intellect 
always  weak.  To  bring  this  about,  he  begins 
with  an  abruptness  rather  unusual ;  and  the  old 
king  rushes  in  before  us  with  all  his  passions  at 
their  height,  and  tearing  him  like  fiends. 

Kean  gives  this  as  soon  as  a  fit  occasion  offi>rs 
itself.  Had  he  put  more  of  melancholy  and  de- 
pression, and  less  of  rage  into  the  character,  we 
ahould  have  been  very  much  puzzled  at  his  so  sud- 
denly going  mad.  It  would  have  required  the 
change  to  have  been  slower ;  and,  besides,  his  in- 
sanity must  have  been  of  another  kind.  It  must 
have  been  monotonous  and  complaining,  instead 
of  continually  varying ;  at  one  time  full  of  grief, 
at  another  playful,  and  then  wild  as  the  winds  that 
roared  about  him,  and  fiery  and  sharp  as  the  ligh^ 
ning  that  shot  by  him.  The  truth  with  which  he 
conceived  this  was  not  finer  than  his  execution  of 
it  Not  for  an  instant,  in  his  utmost  violence,  did 
he  sufier  the  imbecility  of  the  old  man's  anger  to 
touch  upon  the  ludicrous :  when  nothing  but  the 
mos*  just  conception  and  feeling  of  character  could 
have  saved  him  from  it 

It  has  been  said  that  Lear  was  a  study  for  any 
one  who  would  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  an  insane  mind.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  it  Nor  is  it  leas  true,  that  the  acting  of  Kean 
was  a  complete  imbodjring  of  these  workings.  His 
eye,  when  his  senses  are  first  f<Hsaking  him,  giving 
a  questioning  look  at  what  he  saw,  as  if  all  before 
him  was  undergoing  a  strange  and  bewildering 
change  which  confused  his  brain — ^the  wandering, 
lost  motions  of  his  hands,  which  seemed  feeling 
for  something  fiimiliar  to  them,  on  which  they 
might  take  hold  and  be  assured  of  a  safe  reality — 
the  under  monotone  of  his  voice,  as  if  he  was  ques- 
tioning his  own  being,  and  all  which  surrounded 
him — the  continuous,  but  slight  oscillating  motion 
of  the  body— «11  these  expressed  vrith  fearful  truth 
the  dreamy  state  of  a  mind  Cut  unsettling,  and 
making  vain  and  weak  efiTorts  to  find  its  way  beck 
to  its  wonted  reason.  There  was  a  childish,  feeble 
gladness  in  the  eye,  and  a  half  piteous  smile  about 
the  mouth  at  times,  which  one  could  scarce  look 
upon  vrithout  shedding  tearsi  As  the  derange- 
ment increased  upon  him,  his  eye  lost  its  notice  of 
what  surrounded  him,  wandering  over  every  thing 
as  if  he  saw  it  not,  and  fastening  upon  the  crea- 
tures of  his  crazed  brain.  The  helpless  and  de- 
lighted fondness  with  which  he  clings  to  Edgar  as 
an  insane  brother,  is  another  instance  of  the  just- 
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nefls  of  Kean's  conceptioiM.  Nor  does  be  lose  the 
air  of  insuiity  even  in  the  fine  moralizing  psrts, 
and  where  he  inveighs  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  world :  There  is  a  madness  even  in  his 
reaMn. 

The  violent  and  immediate  changes  of  the  pas- 
sions in  Lear,  so  difficult  to  manage  without 
ofiending  us,  are  given  bj  Kean  with  a  spirit  and 
with  a  fitness  to  nature  which  wo  had  haidly  ima- 
gined possible.  These  are  equaUy  well  done  both 
before  and  afler  he  loses  his  reason.  The  most 
difficult  scene,  in  this  respect,  is  the  Isst  interview 
between  Lear  and  his  daughters,  Croneril  and  Re- 
gan—rand  how  wonderfully  does  Kean  carry  it 
through  I) — the  scene  which  ends  with  the  horrid 
shout  and  cry  with  which  he  runs  out  mad  from 
their  presence,  as  if  his  very  brain  had  taken  fire. 
The  last  scene  which  we  are  allowed  to  have  of 
Shakspeare's  Lear,  for  the  simply  pathetic,  was 
played  by  Kean  with  unmatched  power.  We 
Nok  down  helpless  under  the  oppressive  grie£  It 
lies  like  a  dead  weight  upon  our  bosoms.  We 
are  denied  even  the  relief  of  tears ;  and  are  thank- 
I  ful  for  the  startling  shudder  that  neizes  us  when 
'•  he  kneels  to  his  daughter  in  the  deploring  weak- 
ness of  his  crazed  grief. 

It  is  lamentable  that  Kean  should  not  be  allowed 
to  show  his  unequalled  powers  in  the  last  scene  of 
Lear,  as  Shakspeare  has  written  it;  and  that  this 
mighty  work  of  genius  should  be  profaned  by  the 
miserable,  mawkish  sort  of  by-play  of  Edgar's  and 
Cordelia's  loves :  Nothing  can  surpass  the  imper- 
tinence of  the  man  who  made  the  change,  but  the 
foliy  of  those  who  sanctioned  it 

When  I  began,  I  had  no  other  intention  than 
that  of  giving  a  few  general  impressions  made 
upon  me  by  Kean's  acting ;  but,  falling  accident- 
&Uy  upon  his  Lear,  1  have  been  led  into  more  par- 
ticulara  than  I  was  aware  of.  It  is  only  to  take 
these  as  some  of  the  instances  of  his  powers  in 
Lear,  and  then  to  think  of  him  as  not  inferior  in 
his  other  characters,  and  a  slight  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  efiSsct  of  Kean's  playing  upon  those 
who  understand  and  like  him.  Neither  this,  nor 
all  I  could  say,  would  reach  his  great  and  various 
powers. 

Kean  is  never  behind  his  author;  but  stands 
forward  the  living  representative  of  the  character 
he  has  drawn.  When  he  is  not  playing  in  8hak- 
speare,he  fills  up  where  his  author  is  vranting, 
and  when  in  Shakspeare,  he  gives  not  only  what 
is  set  down,  but  whatever  the  situation  and  cir- 
CDmstances  attendant  upon  the  being  he  person- 
^  would  naturally  call  forth.  He  seems,  at  the 
time,  to  have  possessed  himself  of  8hakiq>earB's 
imagioation,  and  to  have  given  it  body  and  form. 
l{£ad  any  scene  of  Shakspeare — ^for  instance,  the 
last  of  Lear  that  is  played,  and  see  how  few  words 
we  there  set  down,  and  then  remember  how  Kean 
fills  it  out  with  varied  and  mnltiplied  expressions 
^  circumstances,  and  the  truth  of  this  remark 
^l  be  obvious  at  once.  There  are  few  men,  I 
l^eUeve,  let  them  have  studied  the  plays  of  Shaks- 
peare ever  so  attentively,  who  can  see  Kean  in 
them  without  oonfesamg  that  he  has  helped  them 
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almost  as  much  to  a  true  conception  of  the  author, 
as  their  own  labours  had  done  for  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  in  what  character  Kean 
plays  best.  He  so  fits  himself  to  each  in  turn, 
that  if  the  efibct  he  produces  at  one  time  is  less 
than  at  another,  it  is  because  of  some  inferiority 
in  stage-efiect  in  the  character.  Othello  is  pro- 
bably the  greatest  character  for  stoge-cfl&ct :  and 
Kean  has  an  uninterrupted  power  over  us  in  play- 
ing it.  When  he  commandiiB,  we  are  awed ;  when 
his  fece  u  all  sensitive  with  love,  and  love  thrills 
in  his  soft  tones,  all  that  our  imaginations  had  pic- 
tured to  us  is  realized.  His  jealousy,  his  hate,  his 
fixed  purposes,  are  terrific  and  deadly ;  and  the 
groans  wrung  from  him  in  his  grief  have  the  pa- 
thos and  anguish  of  Esau's  when  he  stood  before 
his  old  blind  father,  ^pd  sent  up  <*an  exceed  bg 
bitter  ay." 

Again,  in  Richard,  how  does  he  hurry  forward 
to  his  object,  sweeping  away  all  between  him  and 
it !  The  world  and  its  affitirs  are  nothing  to  him 
till  he  gains  his  end.  He  is  all  life,  and  action, 
and  haste— he  fills  every  part  of  the  stage,  and 
seems  to  do  all  that  is  done. 

I  have  before  said  that  his  voice  is  harsh  and 

breaking  in  his  high  tones,  in  his  rage,  but  that 

this  defect  is  of  little  consequence  in  such  places. 

Nor  is  it  well  suited  to  the  more  declamatory  parts. 

This  again  is  scaice  worth  considering ;  for  how 

very  little  is  there  of  mere  declamation  in  good 

English  plays !     But  it  is  one  of  the  finest  voices 

in  the  world  for  all  the  passions  and  feelings  which 

can  be  uttered  in  the  middle  and  lower  tones.    In 

Loai^— 

"  If  yoa  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it/* 

And  again, 

"  You  do  me  wronir  to  take  me  o'  the  grave. 
Thoa  art  a  soul  in  bliss." 

Why  should  I  cite  passages  1  Can  any  man 
open  upon  the  scene  in  which  these  are  contained, 
without  Kean's  piteous  looks  and  tones  being  pre- 
sent to  him?  And  does  not  the  mere  remem- 
brance of  them,  as  ^e  reads,  bring  teara  into  his 
eyes  t     Yet,  once  more,  in  Othello-— 

^  Had  it  pleased  heaven 
To  try  me  with  affliction,*'  &c. 

In  the  passage  beginning  with — 

"  O  now  foT  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,"— ~ 

there  was  « a  mysterious  confluence  of  sounds" 
passing  oflf  into  infinite  distance,  and  every  thought 
and  feeling  within  him  seemed  travelling  with  them. 

How  very  graceful  he  is  in  Othello.  It  is  not 
a  practised,  educated  grace,  but  the  «unbought 
grace"  of  his  genius  uttering  itself  in  its  beauty 
and  grandeur  in  each  movement  of  the  outward 
man.  When  he  says  to  lago  so  touchingly, 
**  Leave  me,  leave  me,  lago,"  and  turning  from 
him,  walks  to  the  back  of  the  stage,  raising  his 
hands,  and  bringing  them  down  upon  his  head 
with  clasped  fingers,  and  stands  thus  with  his  back 
to  us,  there  is  a  grace  and  imposing  grandeur  in 
his  figure  which  we  gpize  on  with  admiration.  ., 

Talking  of  these  things  in  Kean  is  something    ij 
like  reading  the  «  Beauties  of  Shakspeare ;"  for  he 
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IS  as  good  in  hii  saboidinate  •■  in  hii  great  puts. 
But  he  most  be  content  to  share  with  other  men 
of  genius,  and  think  himself  fortunate  if  one  in  a 
hundred  sees  his  lesser  beauties,  and  marks  the 
truth  and  delicacy  of  his  under  plajring.  For  in- 
stance ;  when  he  has  no  share  in  the  action  going 
on,  ho  is  not  busy  in  putting  himself  into  attitodes 
to  draw  attention,  but  stands  or  sits  in  a  simple 
posture,  like  one  with  an  engaged  mind.  His 
countenance  is  in  a  state  of  ordinary  repose,,  with 
only  a  alight,  general  expression  of  the  character 
of  his  thoughts ;  for  this  is  all  the  &ce  shows  when 
the  mind  is  taken  up  in  silence  with  its  own  reflec- 
tions. It  does  not  assume  marked  or  violent  ex- 
pressions, as  in  soliloquy.  When  a  man  gi^es 
utterance  to  his  thoughts,  though  alone,  the 
charmed  rest  of  the  body  is  broken ;  he  speaks  in 
his  gestures  too,  and  the  countenance  is  put  into 
a  sympathizing  action. 

I  was  first  struck  with  this  in  his  Hambt;  for 
the  deep  and  quiet  interest  so  marked  in  Hamlet, 
made  the  justness  of  Kean*s  playing,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  more  obvious. 

Since  then,  I  have  observed  him  attentively, 
and  have  found  the  same  true  acting  in  his  other 
characters. 

This  right  conception  of  situation  and  its  gene- 
ral effect,  seems  to  require  almost  as  much  genius 
as  his  conceptions  of  his  characters.  He  deserves 
praise  for  it;  for  there  is  so  much  of  the  subtilty 
of  nature  in  it,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  while  a  very 
few  are  able  from  his  help  to  put  themselves  into 
the  situation,  and  admire  the  justness  of  his  acting 
in  it,  the  rest,  both  those  who  like  him  upon  the 
whole,  as  well  as  those  who  profess  to  see  little 
that  is  good  in  him,  will  be  very  apt  to  let  it  paas 
by  them  without  observing  it 

Like  most  men,  however,  Kean  receives  a  par- 
tial reward,  at  least,  for  his  sacrifice  of  the  praise 
of  the  many  to  what  he  thinks  the  truth.  For 
when  he  passes  firom  the  state  of  natural  repose, 
even  into  that  of  gentle  motion  and  ordinary  dis- 
course, he  is  at  once  filled  vnth  a  spirit  and  life 
which  he  makes  every  one  feel  who  is  not  armour 
proof  against  him.  This  helps  to  the  sparkling 
brightness  and  warmth  of  his  playing ;  the  grand 
secret  of  which,  like  that  of  coloun  in  a  picture, 
lies  in  a  just  contrast  We  can  all  speculate  con- 
cerning the  general  rules  upon  this ;  but  when  the 
man  of  genius  gives  us  their  results,  how  few  are 
there  who  can  trace  them  out  with  an  observant 
eye,  or  look  with  a  fiill  pleasure  upon  the  grand 
whole.  Perhaps  this  very  beauty  in  Kean  has 
helped  to  an  opinion,  which,  no  doubt,  is  some- 
times true,  that  he  is  too  sharp  and  abrupt  For 
I  well  remember,  while  once  looking  at  a  picture 
in  which  the  shadow  of  a  mountain  fell  in  strong 
outline  upon  a  stream,  I  overheard  some  quite 
sensible  people  expressing  their  wonder  that  the 
artist  should  have  made  the  water  of  two  colours, 
seeing  it  was  all  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Instanres  of  Kean's  keeping  of  situations  were 
very  striking  in  the  opening  of  the  trial  scene  in 
the  Iron  Chest,  and  in  Hamlet  when  the  fether's 
ghost  tells  the  story  of  his  death. 


The  determined  composure  to  wfaidi  he  is  bent 
up  in  the  first,  must  be  present  with  every  one 
who  saw  him.  And,  though  from  my  immediate 
purpose,shaIl  I  pass  by  the  startling  and  appalling 
change,  when  madneas  aeized  upon  his  brain  with 
the  deadly  swiftneas  and  power  of  a  fenged  mon- 
ster t  Wonderfully  as  tlUs  last  part  was  played, 
we  cannot  well  imagine  how  much  the  previous 
calm  and  the  suddenneas  of  the  unlooked  for 
change  firom  it  added  to  the  terror  of  the  sooner — 
The  temple  stood  fixed  on  its  foundations;  the 
earthquake  ahook  it,  and  it  was  a  heap^— Is  this 
one  of  Kean's  violent  contrasts  ? 

While  Kean  listened  in  Hamlet  to  the  fether's 
■tory,  the  entire  man  was  absorbed  in  deep  atten- 
tion, mingled  with  a  tempered  awe.  His  posture 
was  quite  simple,  with  a  slight  inclination  forward. 
The  spirit  was  the  s|»rit  of  his  fikther  whom  he 
had  loved  and  reverenced,  and  who  was  to  that 
moment  ever  present  in  his  thoughts.  The  fiiFt 
auperatitious  terror  at  meeting  him  had  paased  ofL 
The  account  of  his  fether's  appearance  given  him 
by  Horatio  and  the  watch,  and  his  having  followed 
him  some  distance,  had  in  a  degree  fiimiliaiizcd 
him  to  the  sight,  and  he  stood  before  us  in  the 
stillness  of  one  who  was  to  hear,  then  or  never, 
what  was  to  be  told,  but  without  that  eager  reach- 
ing forward  which  other  playen  give,  and  which 
would  be  right,  pcThaps,  in  any  character  but  that 
of  Hamlet,  who  always  connects  with  the  present 
the  past  and  what  is  to  come,  and  mingles  reflec- 
tion with  his  immediate  feelings,  however  deep. 

As  an  instance  of  Kean*s  femiUar,  and,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  term,  domestic  acting,  the  finst  scene 
in  the  fourth  act  of  his  Sir  Giles  Overreach  may 
be  taken.  His  manner  at  meeting  Lovcll,  and 
through  the  conversation  with  him,  the  way  in 
which  he  turns  his  chair  and  leans  upon  it,  vrere 
all  as  easy  and  natural  as  they  could  have  been  in 
real  life  had  Sir  Giles  been  actually  existing,  and 
engaged  at  that  moment  in  oonvenation  in  Lovelies 
room. 

It  is  in  these  things,  scarcely  less  than  in  the 
more  prominent  parts  of  his  playing,  that  Kean 
shows  himself  the  great  actor.  He  must  alwsys 
make  a  deep  impression ;  but  to  suppose  the  world 
at  huge  capable  of  a  right  estimate  of  hb  vaiious 
powers,  would  be  fomung  a  judgment  against 
every-day  prooC  The  gradual  manner  in  which 
the  character  of  his  playing  has  opened  upon  me, 
satisfies  mo  that  in  acting,  as  in  every  thuig  else, 
however  great  may  be  the  firat  eflect  of  genius 
upon  us,  we  come  slowly,  and  through  atudy,  to  a 
perception  of  its  minute  beauties  and  fine  charac- 
teristics; and  that,  after  all,  the  greater  part  of 
men  seldom  get  beyond  the  firat  vague  and  gene- 
ral impression. 

As  there  must  needs  go  a  moJiatm  of  fault-find- 
ing along  with  commendation,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  Kean  plays  his  hands  too  much 
at  times,  and  moves  about  the  dress  over  his  breast 
and  neck  too  frequently  in  his  hurried  and  impa- 
tient passages, — that  he  does  not  always  adhere 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  the  received  readings 
of  Shakspearo,  and  that  theefiect  would  be  greater 
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apon  the  whole,  wem  he  to  be  more  eperiog  of 
•oddeB  changes  firooi  violent  voice  and  geeticula- 
Uoa  to  a  low  oonvenation  tooe  and  sabdued 


Hi»  fiequent  oee  of  these  in  Sir  Giles  OTerreach 
is  with  great  effisct,  for  Sir  Giles  is  playing  his 
pert;  so,  too,  in  Leer,  for  Lear's  paanons  are  gusty 
and  shifting ;  but,  in  the  main,  it  is  a  kind  of  play- 
ia^  too  marked  and  striking  to  bear  frequent  repe- 
litiou,  and  had  better  sometimes  be  spared,  where, 
conaidcred  alone,  it  might  be  properly  enough  used 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  it  in  at  some  other  place 
with  greater  effect 

It  is  well  to  speak  of  these  defects,  for  though 
the  little  faults  of  genius,  in  themselTes  considered, 
but  slightly  affect  those  who  can  enter  into  its  true 
character,  yet  such  perwns  arc  made  impatient  at 
the  thought  that  an  opportunity  is  given  those  to 
carp  who  know  not  how  to  commend. 

Though  I  have  taken  up  a  good  deal  of  room,  I 
mujst  end  without  speaking  of  many  things  which 
occur  to  me.  Some  will  be  of  the  opinion  that  I 
have  already  said  enough.  Thinking  of  Kean  as 
I  dO)  I  could  not  honestly  have  said  less ;  for  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  low  and  wicked  thing  to  keep  back 
irom  merit  of  any  kind  its'  due, — and,  with  Steele, 
that « there  is  something  wonderfiil  in  the  nsrrow- 
ness  of  those  minds  which  can  be  pleased,  and  be 
barren  of  bounty  to  those  who  please  them.'' 

Although  the  self-important,  out  of  self-concern, 
give  praise  sparingly,  and  the  mean  measure  theirs 
by  their  likings  or  dislikings  of  a  man,  and  the 
g:ood  even  are  often  slow  to  allow  the  talents  of 
the  fitulty  their  due,  lest  they  bring  the  evil  into 
repute,  yet  it  is  the  wiser  as  well  as  the  honester 
coarse,  not  to  take  away  firom  an  excellence  b^ 
cause  it  neighbours  upon  a  fault,  nor  to  disparage 
another  with  a  view  to  our  own  name,  nor  to  rest 
oar  character  £x  diacemment  upon  the  promptings 
of  an  unkind  heart  Where  God  has  not  feared 
to  bestow  great  powers,  we  may  not  fear  giving 
them  their  due ;  nor  need  we  be  parsimonious  of 
oommendation,  as  if  there  were  but  a  certain  quan- 
tity for  distribution,  and  our  liberality  would  be  to 
oar  loss;  nor  should  we  hold  it  safe  to  detract 
from  another's  merit,  as  if  we  could  always  keep 
the  world  blind ;  lest  we  live  to  see  him  whom  we 
disparaged  praised,  and  whom  we  hated  loved. 

Whatever  be  his  feilings,  give  every  man  a  full 
and  ready  commendation  for  that  in  which  he  ex- 
cels ;  it  will  do  good  to  our  own  hearts,  while  it 
cheers  his.  Nor  wiU  it  bring  our  judgment  into 
question  with  the  discerning ;  for  strong  enthusi- 
um  for  what  is  great  does  not  argue  such  an  un- 
happy want  of  discrimination,  as  that  measured 
and  cold  approval  which  is  bestowed  alike  upon 
men  of  mediocrity,  and  upon  those  of  gifted  minds. 


CHILDREN. 

FKOM  DOMSSTIC  UFB. 

•*  HiATxir  lies  about  us  in  our  infency,"  says 
Wordsworth.  And  who  of  us  that  is  not  too  good 
to  be  conscious  of  his  own  vices,  who  has  not  felt 
rebuked  and  humbled  under  the  dear  and  open 


countenanee  of  a  chihl  1-<-who  that  has  not  felt  his 
impurities  foul  upon  him  in  the  presence  of  a  sin- 
less child  1  These  feelings  make  the  best  lesson 
that  can  be  taught  a  man ;  and  tell  him  in  a  way, 
which  all  else  he  has  read  or  heard  never  could, 
how  paltry  is  all  the  show  of  intellect  compared 
with  a  pure  and  good  heart  He  that  will  humble 
himself  and  go  to  a  child  for  instruction,  vrill  come 
away  a  wiser  man. 

If  children  can  make  us  wiser,  they  surely  can 
make  us  better.  There  is  no  one  more  to  be  en- 
vied than  a  goodnaturod  man  watching  the  work- 
ings of  children's  minds,  or  overiooking  their  play. 
Their  eagerness,  curious  about  every  thing,  mak- 
ing out  by  a  quick  imagination  what  they  see  but 
a  part  of— tbeur  fenciful  combioations  and  magic 
inventions,  creating  out  of  ordinary  circumstances 
and  the  common  things  which  surround  them, 
strange  events  and  little  ideal  worlds,  and  these 
all  working  in  mystery  to  form  matured  thought, 
is  study  enough  for  the  most  acute  minds,  and 
should  teach  us,  also,  not  too  officiously  to  regu- 
late what  we  so  little  undentand.  The  still  mus- 
ing and  deep  abstraction  in  which  they  sometimes 
sit,  $£EbcX  us  as  a  pUyful  mockery  of  older  heads. 
These  little  philoeophen  have  no  foolish  system, 
with  all  its  pride  and  jargon,  conlusing  their  brains. 
Theira  is  the  natural  movement  of  the  soul,  in- 
tense with  new  life  and  busy  after  truth,  working 
to  some  purpose,  though  widiout  a  noise. 

When  children  are  lying  about  seemingly  idle 
and  dull,  we,  who  have  become  case-hardened  by 
time  and  satiety,  forget  that  they  are  all  sensation, 
that  their  outstretched  bodies  are  drinking  in  from 
the  common  sun  and  air,  that  every  sound  is  taken 
note  of  by  the  ear,  that  every  floating  shadow  and 
pasdng  form  come  and  touch  at  the  sleepy  eye, 
and  that  the  little  circumstanoea  and  the  material 
world  about  them  make  their  best  school,  and  will 
be  the  instructon  and  formers  of  their  characten 
lor  life. 

And  it  is  delightful  to  look  on  and  see  how 
busily  the  whole  acts,  with  its  countless  parts  fitted 
to  each  other,  and  moving  in  harmony.  There 
are  none  of  ua  who  have  stolen  sofUy  behind  a 
child  when  labouring  in  a  sunny  comer  digging  a 
lilliputian  well,  or  fencing  in  a  six-inch  bam-yard, 
and  listened  to  his  soliloquies  and  his  dialogues 
with  some  imaginary  being,  without  our  hearts  be- 
ing touched  by  it  Nor  have  we  observed  the 
flush  which  crossed  his  face  when  finding  himself 
betrayed,  vrithout  seeing  in  it  the  delicacy  and 
pn^riety  of  the  after  man. 

A  man  may  have  many  vices  upon  him,  and 
have  walked  long  in  a  bad  course,  yet  if  he  has  a 
love  of  children,  and  can  take  pleasure  in  their 
talk  and  play,  there  is  something  still  left  in  him 
to  act  upon — something  which  can  love  simplicity 
and  truth.  I  have  seen  one  in  whom  some  low 
vice  had  become  a  habit,  make  himself  the  play- 
thing of  a  set  of  riotous  children  with  as  much  de- 
light in  his  countenance  as  if  nothing  but  goodness 
had  ever  been  expressed  in  it ;  and  have  felt  as 
much  of  kiiMlness  and  sympathy  toward  him  as  I 
have  of  revolting  toward  another  who  has  gone 
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through  life  with  all  doe  pitypriety,  with  a  cold 
and  superdliooa  bearing  toward  children,  which 
makes  them  ihrinking  and  still.  I  have  known 
one  like  the  latter  attempt,  with  uncouth  conde- 
scension, to  court  an  open-hearted  child  who  would 
draw  back  with  an  initinctiye  aTendon;  and  I 
have  felt  as  if  there  were  a  curse  upon  him.  Bet- 
ter to  be  driven  out  from  among  men  than  to  be 
disliked  of  children. 


THE  MURDER. 
yaoM  PAUL  rsLTOir. 

Paul  drew  near  the  house  and  watched  till  the 
last  light  was  put  out— «  The  innocent  and  guilty 
both  sleep,  all  but  Paul!  Not  even  the  grave 
will  be  a  resting-place  for  me  I  They  hunt  and 
drive  me  to  the  deed ;  and  when  *tis  done,  will 
snatch  the  abhorred  soul  to  fires  and  tortures. 
Why  should  I  rest  morel  The  bosom  I  slept 
sweetly  on — blissful  dreams  stealing  over  me — ^tfae 
bosom  that  to  my  delighted  soul  seemed  all  fond 
and  faithfuls-why,  what  harboured  in  it  1  Lust 
and  deceit,  and  sly,  plotting  thoughts,  showing 
love  where  they  most  loathed.  They  stung  me, — 
ay,  in  my  sleep,  crept  out  upon  me  and  stung  me, 
— ^poisoned  my  very  soul— ^ot,  burning  poisons ! 
— Peace,  peace,  your  promptings,  Ye  that  put  me 
to  this  deed,— 4rive  me  not  mad!  Am  I  not 
about  it?" 

He  walked  up  cautiously  to  the  door,  and  taking 
a  key  fi^m  his  pocket  unlocked  it  and  went  in. 
There  was  now  a  suspense  of  all  feeling  in  him. 
He  entered  the  parlour.  His  wile's  shawl  was 
hanging  on  the  back  of  a  chair ;  books  in  which 
he  had  read  to  her  were  lying  on  the  table,  and 
her  work-table  near  it  open.  His  eye  passed  over 
them,  but  there  was  no  emotion.  He  left  the 
room  and  ascended  the  stairs  with  a  slow,  soft 
step,  stealing  through  his  own  house  cautiously  as 
a  thief.  He  unlocked  the  door  of  his  dressing- 
room,  and  passed  on  without  noticing  any  part  of 
it  His  hand  shook  as  he  partly  opened  his  wife's 
chamber-door.  He  listened — all  was  still.  He 
cast  his  eye  round,  then  entered  and  shut  the  door 
after  him.  He  walked  up  by  the  side  of  her  bed 
without  turning  his  eyes  toward  it,  and  seated 
himself  down  upon  it  by  her.  Then  it  was  he 
dared  to  look  on  her,  as  she  lay  in  all  her  beauty, 
wrapt  in  a  sleep  so  gentle  he  could  not  hear  her 
breathing.  She  looked  as  if  an  angel  talked  with 
her  in  her  dreams.  Her  dark,  glossy  hair  had 
fallen  over  her  bright  fair  neck  and  bosom,  and 
the  moonlight,  striking  through  it,  pencilled  it  in 
beautiful  thready  shadows  on  her. 

Paul  sat  for  awhile  with  folded  arms,  looking 
down  on  her.  His  eye  moved  not,  and  in  his  dark 
&ce  was  the  unchanging  hardness  of  stone.  His 
mind  appeared  elsewhere.  There  was  no  longer 
feeling  in  him.  He  seemed  waiting  the  order  of 
some  stem  power.  The  command  at  last  came. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  heart  and  felt  its  rego- 
hur  beat;  then  drew  the  knife  firom  his  bosom. 


Once  more  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  heart ;  then 
put  the  point  there.  He  pressed  his  eyes  dose 
with  one  hand,  and  the  knife  sunk  to  the  handle. 
There  was  a  convulsive  start  and  a  groan.  He 
looked  on  her.  A  slight  flutter  passed  over  her 
firame,  and  her  filmy  eyes  opened  on  him  once ; 
but  he  looked  as  senseless  as  the  body  that  lay 
before  him.  The  moon  shone  fully  on  the  ccrpee, 
and  on  him  that  sat  by  it ;  and  the  silent  nisht 
went  on.  By  and  by,  up  came  the  sun  in  the  hot 
flushed  aky,  and  sent  his  rays  over  them.  Paul 
moved  not,  nor  heeded  the  change.  There  was 
no  noise  nor  motion — there  were  they  two  toge- 
ther, like  two  of  the  dead. 

At  last  Esther's  attendant,  entering  suddenly, 
saw  the  gloomy  figure  of  Paul  before  her.  She 
ran  out  with  a  cry  of  terror,  and  in  a  moment  the 
room  was  filled  with  servants.  The  old  man 
came  in  trembling  and  weak ;  no  tear  was  wrong 
from  him,  nor  a  groan.  He  bowed  his  head  as 
saying.  It  is  done. 

The  alarm  was  given,  and  Frank,  with  the 
neighbours,  went  up  to  the  chamber.  Though 
the  room  was  nearly  full,  not  a  sound  was  heani. 
The  stillness  seemed  to  spread  firom  Paul  and  the 
dead  over  them  all.  Frank  and  some  othen  came 
near  him  and  stood  before  him ;  but  he  continoed 
looking  on  his  wife,  as  he  sat  with  his  crossed 
hands  resting  on  his  thigh ;  while  the  one  whidi 
had  done  the  murder  still  held  the  Moody  knife. 

No  one  moved.  At  last  they  looked  at  each 
other,  and  one  of  them  took  Paul  by  the  wrist 
He  turned  his  slow,  heavy  eye  on  them,  as  if  ask- 
ing who  they  were,  and  what  they  wanted.  They 
instinctively  shrunk  back,  letting  go  their  hold, 
and  his  arm  fell  Uke  a  dead  man's. 

There  was  a  movement  near  the  door ;  and  pre- 
sently Abel  stood  directly  before  Paul,  his  hands 
drawn  between  his  knees,  his  body  distorted  snd 
writhing  as  with  pain. . . .  There  was agieam  and 
glitter,  and  something  of  a  laugh  and  anguiili,  too, 
in  his  crazed  eye,  as  it  flitted  back  and  forth  finun 
Esther  to  Paul.  At  last  Paul  glanced  upon  him. 
At  the  sight  of  Abel  he  gave  a  shuddering  stut 
that  shook  the  room.  He  looked  once  more  on 
his  wife ;  his  hair  rose  ap,  and  his  eyes  became 
wildd — **  Esther !"  he  ga^ied  out,  toeiing  up  his 
arms  as  he  threw  himself  forward.  He  struck  the 
bed  and  fell  to  the  floor.  Abel  looked  and  saw 
his  fece  black  with  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  hesd ; 
then  giving  a  leap  at  which  he  nearly  touched  the 
ceiling,  with  a  deafening  ahriek  that  wrung  through 
the  house,  darted  out  oi  the  chamber,  and,  at  a 
spring,  reached  the  outer  door. 

They  felt  of  Paul^Life  had  left  him. 

Frank  took  the  fether  from  the  room.  Prepara- 
tions were  hastily  made;  and  about  the  dose  of 
the  day  Esther's  body,  followed  by  a  few  ncigh- 
Jwurs  and  friends,  was  carried  to  ^  grave.  The 
grave-yanl  was  not  far  firom  the  foot  of  the  stonv 
ridge.  As  they  drew  near  it,  the  sun  was  just 
going  down,  and  the  sky  clear,  and  of  a  bnght 
warm  glow.  Presently  a  figure  was  seen  running 
and  darting  in  crosnng  movements  along  the  top 
of  the  lidge,  leaping  fimn  point  to  point  more  like 
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a  creatare  of  the  air  than  of  the  earth,  for  it  hardly 
seemed  to  toach  on  any  thing.  It  was  mad  AbeL 
So  swift  and  shooting  were  his  motions,  and  so 
quickly  did  he  leap  and  dance  to  and  fro,  that  it 
appealed  to  the  dazzled  eye  as  if  there  were  han- 
dieds  holding  their  hellish  revels  in  the  air ;  and 
now  and  then  a  wild  laugh  reached  the  mounien, 
that  seemed  to  come  out  from  the  still  sky.  When 
it  was  night,  the  men  who  had  made  Paul's  greve 
a  little  without  the  consecrated  ground  came  to  the 
house,  and  taking  up  the  body  moved  off  toward 
the  place  in  which  they  were  to  lay  it^-No  bell 
tolled  for  the  departed ;  no  one  followed  to  mourn 
over  him,  as  he  was  laid  in  the  ground  away  from 
man,  or  to  hear  the  earth  fall  on  his  coffin — that 
sound  which  makes  ns  feel  as  if  our  living  bodies, 
too,  were  crumbling  into  dust 

It  had  been  a  chilly  night ;  and  while  the  frost 
was  yet  heavy  on  the  grass,  some  of  the  neighbours 
went  to  wonder  and  moralize  over  PauFs  grave. 
There  appeared  something  singular  upon  it  They 
ventured  timidly  on,  and  found  lying  across  it 
poor  AbeL  He  was  apparently  dead ;  and  some 
of  the  boldest  took  hold  of  him.  He  opened  his 
eyes  a  little  and  uttered  a  faint,  weak  cry.  They 
dropped  their  hold ;  his  limbs  quivered  and  stretched 
out  rigid — ^then  relaxed.  His  breath  came  once, 
broken  and  quick — it  was  his  last 


LOVE. 

7B0M  BDWABD  AITD  MAST. 

To  love  deeply  and  to  believe  our  love  returned, 
and  yet  to  be  sensible  that  we  should  not  make 
our  love  known,  is  one  of  the  hardest  trials  a  man 
can  undergo.  It  asks  the  more  of  us,  because  the 
passion  is  the  most  secret  in  our  natures.  AH 
sympathy  is  distasteful  except  that  of  one  being, 
and  that,  in  such  a  case,  we  must  deny  ourselves. 
In  our  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  friends,  if  we  shun 
direct  and  proflferod  consolations,  we  love  the  as- 
suagings  which  another's  pity  administers  to  us 
in  the  gentle  tones,  mild  manners,  kind  looks,  and 
nameless  little  notices  which  happen  in  the  num- 
berless afiairs  of  daily  life.  But  the  man  that 
loves  is  unhappy,  starts  at  a  soothing  voice  as  if 
he  were  betrayed ;  eyes  turned  in  afiectionate  re^ 
gard  upon  him,  seem  to  search  his  heart ;  his  way 
is  not  in  the  path  of  other  men,  and  his  suffering 
must  be  borne  nnseen  and  alone. 

This  severance  from  the  world,  this  desertion  of 
intercourse  with  man,  gives  a  bitterness  to  grief 
greater  than  any  evil  life  shares  in,  and  yet  here 
we  drink  it  of  ourselves ;  we  make  oiir  own  soli- 
tude, root  up  the  fiowers  in  it,  and  watch  them  as 
they  wither ;  we  lay  it  bare  of  beauty  and  make 
it  empty  of  Jife,  and  then  feel  as  if  others  had 
spoiled  us  and  left  us  to  perish.  Relief  from  trou- 
bles may  be  found  in  society  and  employment: 
but  unprosperous  love  goes  everywhere  with  a 
man ;  his  tiioughts  are  for  ever  upon  it ;  it  is  in 
him  and  around  him  like  the  air,  breaking  his 
nightpTOst,  and  causing  him  to  hide  himself  from 


the  morning  li^t  The  music  of  the  open  sky 
sings  a  dirge  over  his  joys,  and  the  strong  trees  of 
the  forest  droop  over  die  grave  of  all  he  held  dear. 
Thwarted  love  is  more  romantic  than  even  that 
which  is  blessed ;  the  imagination  grows  forgctive, 
and  the  mind  idles,  in  its  melancholy,  among  fan- 
tastic shapes ;  •  all  it  heara  or  sees  is  turned  to  its 
own  uses,  taking  new  forms  and  new  relations, 
and  multiplying  without  end ;  and  it  wanders  off 
amongst  its  own  creations,  which  crowd  thicker 
round  it  the  ferther  it  goes,  till  it  loses  sight  of  the 
worid  and  becomes  bewildered  in  the  many  and 
uneven  paths  that  itself  had  trodden  out 


IDEAL  CHARACTER  OF  A  TRUE  LIFE. 

FBOM  MTBISIOS. 

To  the  man  of  fine  feeling  and  deep  and  delicate 
and  creative  thought,  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
which  appears  only  as  so  much  substance  and 
form,  nor  any  connections  in  life  which  do  not 
reach  beyond  their  immediate  and  obvious  pur- 
poses. Our  attachments  to  each  other  are  not  felt 
by  him  merely  as  habits  of  the  mind  given  to  it  by 
the  customs  of  life ;  nor  does  he  hold  them  to  bo 
only  as  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  the  loss  of 
them  as  merely  turning  him  forth  an  outcast  from 
the  social  state ;  but  they  are  a  part  of  his  joyous 
being,  and  to  have  them  torn  from  him,  b  taking 
from  his  very  nature. 

Life,  indeed,  with  him,  in  all  its  connections  and 
concerns,  has  an  ideal  and  spiritual  character, 
which,  while  it  loees  nothing  of  the  definitencm 
of  reality,  is  for  ever  suggesting  thoughts,  taking 
new  relations,  and  peopling  and  giving  action  to 
the  imagination.  All  that  the  eye  falls  upon  and 
all  that  touches  the  heart,  run  off  into  airy  distance, 
and  the  regions  into  which  the  sight  stretches  are 
alive  and  bright  and  beautiful  with  countless  shap- 
ings and  fab  hues  of  the  gladdened  fancy.  From 
kind  acts  and  gentle  words  and  fond  looks  there 
spring  hosts  many  and  glorious  as  Milton's  angels; 
and  heavenly  deeds  are  done,  and  unearthly  voices 
heard,  and  forms  and  fiues,  graceful  and  lovely  as 
Uriel's,  are  seen  in  the  noonday  sun.  Whtit 
would  only  have  given  pleasure  for  the  time  to 
another,  or,  at  most,  be  now  and  then  called  up  in 
his  memory,  in  the  man  of  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion, lays  by  its  particular  and  short-lived  and 
irregular  nature,  and  puts  on  the  garments  of  spi- 
ritual beings,  and  takes  the  everiasting  nature  of 
the  souL  The  ardinary  acts  which  spring  from 
the  good  will  of  social  lif^,  take  up  their  dwelling 
within  him  and  mingle  with  his  sentiment,  form- 
ing a  little  society  in  his  mind,  going  on  in  har- 
mony with  its  generous  enterprises,  its  friendly 
labours,  and  taatofoi  pursuits.  They  undergo  a 
change,  becoming  a  portion  of  him,  making  a  part 
of  his  secret  joy  and  melancholy,  and  wandering 
at  large  among  his  fisir-off  thoughts.  All  that  his 
mind  fidls  in  with,  it  sweeps  along  in  its  deep  and 
swift  and  continuous  flow,  and  bean  onward  with 
the  mnltitode  that  fUls  its  shoraleM  and  living  sea. 
t9 
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The  youth  of  Mr.  Wilde  was  passed  in  Bal- 
timore, where  his  father,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Dublin  near  the  close  of  the  American 
revolution,  was  engaged  in  commerce,  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1801.  By  the 
mismanagement  of  a  partner  in  Dublin  he  had 
lost  nearly  all  his  property,  and  his  widow  with 
her  children,  in  1803,  removed  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  where  under  various  disadvantages 
our  author  acquired  a  gentlemanly  education, 
and  laid  the  basis  of  his  high  professional  re- 
putation. 

Unable,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  cir- 
cumstances of  his  family,  to  pay  the  customary 
fees  for  instruction,  but  determined  neverthe- 
less to  study  the  law,  he  secretly  borrowed  a 
few  elementary  books  from  his  friends,  and 
while  attending  to  business  in  his  mother's 
store,  tasked  himself  every  day  to  read  fifty 
pages  and  write  five  pages  of  notes  ;^  and  to 
overcome  a  natural  diffidence,  increased  by  a 
slight  impediment  in  his  speech,  he  became  a 
member  of  a  dramatic  society  and  frequently 
appeared  as  an  actor,  from  which  his  older  ac- 
quaintances, ignorant  of  his  designs,  argued 
badly  of  his  future  life.  He  bore  their  injus- 
tice in  silence,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  pale,  emaciated,  feeble,  and  with  a  con- 
sumptive cough,  sought  a  distant  court  to  be 
examined,  that,  if  rejected,  the  news  of  his 
defeat  might  not  reach  his  mother.  Upon 
his  arrival,  he  found  he  had  been  wrongly  in- 
formed, and  that  the  judges  had  no  power  to 
admit  liim.  He  met  a  friend  there,  however, 
who  was  going  to  the  Greene  Superior  Court, 
and,  on  being  invited  by  him  to  do  so,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  immediately  to  that  place. 
It  was  the  March  term  for  1809,  Judge  Early 
presiding;  and  the  young  applicant,  totally 
unknown  to  every  one,  save  the  friend  who 
accompanied  liim,  was  at  intervals,  during 
three  days,  subjected  to  a  most  rigorous  ex- 
amination. Judge  Early  was  well  known 
for  his  strictness,  and  the  circumstances  of  a 
youth  leaving  his  own  circuit  excited  his  sus- 
picion ;  but  every  question  was  answered  to 
the  satisfaction  and  even  admiration  of  the  ex- 


amining committee,  and  he  declared  that  ^*  the 
young  man  could  not  have  left  his  circuit  be- 
cause he  was  unprepared."  His  friend  certi- 
fied to  the  correctness  of  his  moral  character, 
and  he  was  admitted  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  Augusta.  He  was 
at  this  time  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

His  health  improved,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  small  profits  from  his  profession  ceased, 
for  the  courts  of  law  were  closed  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  on  account  of  the  general 
distress  of  the  country..  Though  clearly  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  there- 
fore unconstitutional)  this  statute,  familiarly 
called  the  Alleviating  Law,  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  debtor  class,  then  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  was  con- 
tinued with  various  modifications  for  several 
years,  with  certain  exceptions,  such  as  crimi- 
nal process  against  absconding  debtors,  &c. 
At  this  time  in  that  part  of  the  country  the 
principles  of  constitutional  law  were  little  un- 
deretood.  Even  the  right  of  the  judiciary  to 
declare  a  law  unconstitutional  was  vehement- 
ly denied  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
politicians.  The  contrary  doctrine  was  fierce- 
ly denounced  on  all  sides  as  a  dangerous  usur- 
pation. War  had  added  its  calamities.  Many 
of  the  militia  were  in  the  field,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  their  property  from  the  gripe 
of  avaricious  creditora  was  added  to  all  the 
other  pleas  of  overruling  necessity.  Una  wed 
by  popular  clamour,  convinced  of  the  injus- 
tice, impolicy  and  unconstitutionality  of  the 
law,  and  urged  by  some  clients  to  make 
the  point  at  whatever  peraonal  hazard,  Mr. 
Wilde  brought  up  the  question  at  two  differ- 
ent circuits,  argued  it  before  the  courts,  and 
printed  his  argument  for  the  public  at  his  own 
expense.  Though  unnecessarily  diffuse,  and 
embracing  numerous  authorities  from  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nations,  which  a  court  under 
such  circumstances  could  not  adopt  as  rules 
of  decision,  this  argument  embraces  the  con- 
stitutional grounds  since  recognised  by  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  Union,  and  illustrates 
on  principles  of  natural  justice  the  iniquity 
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and  impolicy  of  legislattre  intBrferenca  with 
private  contracts.  The  judges  held^the  cases 
under  adrisement,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  act 
expired.  The  legislataie  renewed  it,  but  Judge 
Early  was  now  goyemor,  and  that  able  and 
upright  lawyer  interposed  his  Teto  on  consti- 
tutional grounds.  The  judges  also  assembled 
and  declared  the  law  unconstitutional.  Both 
were  violently  denounced,  but  the  storm  was 
in  part  allayed  by  the  news  of  peace.  The 
judges  of  Creorgia  are  elected  cTery  third  year, 
and,  at  the  next  election,  those  at  this  time 
in  office  were  all  but  one  turned  out.  Mr. 
Wilde*8  argument,  howerer,  won  him  repu- 
tation as  a  lawyer,  and  he  lost  less  of  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  by  his 
fearless  discharge  of  professional  duty  than  his 
best  friends  had  predicted.  He  was  shortly  af- 
terward elected  Attorney-General  of  the  state. 

While  receiving  these  honours  his  life  was 
embittered  by  the  loss  of  his  younger  brother, 
James  Wilde,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  who  had  served  in  the  first 
campaign  against  the  Florida  Indians,  and  for 
whom,  during  their  familiar  correspondence,  a 
poem  had  been  projected,  in  honour  of  his  and 
his  companion's  exploits.  This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  song,  since  so  well  known,  entitled 
The  Lament  of  the  Captiye.*  James  Wilde, 
from  the  moment  of  obtaining  his  commission, 
had  shared  with  his  brother  the  expense  of 
maintaining  his  mother  and  sisters,  by  whom 
he  was  tenderly  loved.  He  was  shot  through 
the  heart  in  a  duel,  but  a  few  days  before  he 
had  promised  his  family  a  visit.  The  manner 
and  suddenness  of  his  death  overcame  his  mo- 
ther's fortitude.  She  lingered  some  months, 
but  never  recoyered  from  the  shock. 

In  1815,  when  but  a  fortnight  oyer  the  age 
reqaired  by  law,  Mr.  Wilde  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  national  House  of  Represent- 
atives, but  at  the  next  election  being  defeated, 
with  all  but  one  of  his  colleagues,  he  returned 
to  the  bar,  at  which  he  remained,  except  during 
a  short  sendee  in  the  same  body  in  1835,  until 
1828,  when  he  a^in  became  a  representatiye, 
and  so  continued  until  1835.  In  Congress  he 

*  TliU  beautiful  aong,  commeneii^,  "  My  life  is  like 
the  summer  rose,"  ie  printed  in  The  Poete  and  Poetry  of 
America,  eighth  edition,  p.  1 08.  The  statement  of  Captain 
Basil  Hall  that  it  was  written  in  Germany,  of  others  that 
it  was  by  an  Irish  poet,  and  of  a  third  party  that  it  was 
from  the  Greek  of  Alcseas,  gay6  rise  to  an  amusing  con« 
iroversy,  in  which,  I  scarcely  need  state,  its  originality 
and  Mr  Wilder  authorship  of  It  were  established. 


seldom  spoke,  and  scarcely  eyer  without  hay- 
ing thoroughly  reflected  on  his  subject :  rarely 
addressed  himself  to  passion  or  party  preju- 
dice, or  argued  ad  captandum.  When  called 
upon  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  reply  to  per- 
sonal attacks,  his  retorts  were  good  humoured, 
though  ofWn  pungent  enough  to  be  well  re- 
membered by  his  antagonists.  He  cultivated 
none  of  the  arts  of  conciliation,  and  was  there- 
fore rather  respected  than  popular.*  He  was 
never  a  warm  partisan,  because,  as  he  himself 
said,  he  had  **  found  no  party  which  did  not 
require  of  its  foUowera  what  no  honest  man 
should,  and  no  gentleman  would  do."  His 
speeches  on  the  relatiye  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  a  Small  Note  Currency,  on  the 
Tariff,  and  on  the  Removal  of  the  Deposits 
by  Creneral  Jackson,  bear  witness  to  his  in- 
dustry and  sagacity  as  a  politician,  and  his 
honesty  can  hardly  be  questioned,  even  upon 
his  own  caustic  rule,  since  he  **  gained  no- 
thing by  it."t 

Having  seceded  from  a  majority  of  Congress 
on  occasion  of  the  Foree  Bill,  which  he  thought 
a  measure  calculated  to  produce  civil  war,  and 
voted  upon  other  questions  with  the  opposi- 
tion to  President  Jackson's  administration,  at 
the  election  of  1834  he  was  left  out  of  the 
Georgia  delegation.  This  afforded  him  an  op- 
portunity he  had  long  desired  of  going  abroad, 
and  in  June,  1835,  he  sailed  for  Europe.  He 
spent  two  yeare  in  trayelling  through  Eng- 
land, France,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
and  remained  three  yeare  more  in  Florence, 
where  he  occupied  himself  entirely  with  lite- 
rature. 

The  principal  fruit  of  his  studies  here  that 
has  been  giyen  to  the  public  is  his  Conjectures 
and  Researohes  concerning  the  Loye,  Madness, 
and  Imprisonment  of  Torquato  Tasso,  which 
was  published  in  two  yolumes,  in  New  York, 
in  1843.  This  is  a  work  of  extraordinary 
merit,  and  of  great  interest  to  all  loyere  of  lite- 
rary history.  The  subject,  it  need  hardly  be 
stated,  had  long  been  inyolved  in  mystery ; 
but  few  facts  had  been  established ;  and  no 
two  pereons  seemed  to  agree  as  to  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  the  little  that  could  be 
ascertained.    Mr.  Wilde  collected  his  mate- 

*The  standing  of  Mr.  Wilde  in  the  Hoose  is  indicated 
by  the  following  vote  for  Speaker  in  1634,— Wilde,  64 ; 
Polk,(now  President  of  the  United  States,)  4S ;  Sutherland, 
94 ;  Bell^  90 ;  others,  99,    Finally  Mr.  Bell  was  chosen. 
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rials  with  a  patient  industry  only  surpassed  by 
^e  clear  and  laminous  manner  in  which  he 
lays  the  whole  evidence  before  the  reader,  and 
by  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  makes  his 
deductions.  The  whole  inrestigation  indeed 
is  conducted  with  the  care  and  skill  of  a  prac- 
tised lawyer.  The  title  of  the  work  is  per- 
fectly descriptive  of  its  contents  ;  for  starting 
with  no  theory,  assuming  nothing,  nor  seek- 
ing to  establish  any  preconceived  opinion, 
Mr.  Wilde  has  been  content  to  bring  together 
all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  points  at  issue,  to 
indicate  very  ably  all  the  deductions  that  may 
be  made  from  them,  and  there  to  leave  the 
reader,  fairly  in  possession  of  the  case,  to  judge 
for  himself,  and  form  his  own  opinion.  This 
plan  is  original  and  proves  the  writer's  hones- 
ty and  candour,  but  most  persons  would  have 
been  better  satisfied  if  he  had  indicated  clearly 
what  he  wished  to  prove,  and  gone  on,  step 
by  step,  to  prove  it  By  a  close  compari- 
son of  Tasso's  writings,  especially  his  son- 
nets and  canzone^  and  a  seaiching  cross-exa- 
mination of  their  hidden  meanings,  he  con- 
vinces us  that  Telsso  was  really  in  love  with 
Leonora  of  Este,  and  that  she  was  the  person 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  amatory  poems ; 
that  this  princess  granted  to  him  all  tiiat  vir- 
tue should  have  denied,  and  that  he  wrote  pri- 
vate pieces  of  poetry  proclaiming  the  fact, 
which  were  stolen  by  a  traitorous  friend ;  that 
fearing  his  amour  had  been  revealed  to  the 
duke  Alphonso,  he  fled  to  Sorrento,  but  his 
passion  for  the  princess  overcoming  his  fears, 
returned  to  Ferrara,  where  the  duke,  having 
been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances, instead  of  putting  the  parties  to  death 
and  thus  blazoning  the  dishonour  of  his  house, 
attempted  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole 
afiair  by  compelling  Tasso  to  feign  madness 
and  lead  a  dissolute  life ;  that  the  poet  for  a 
time  complied  with  these  conditions,  but  at 
length  escaped  to  Turin,  whence,  urged  by  his 
extreme  passion,  he  returned,  with  permission, 
professing  himself  cured  of  his  malady,  and 
was  ultimately,  upon  his  bursting  out  into 
some  public  paroxysm  of  rage  at  the  treatment 
he  received  from  the  court,  thrown  into  prison 
and  there  detained  seven  weaiy  years.  This 
is  a  very  meagre  outline  of  what  seems  to  be 
perfectly  established  in  Mr.  Wilde's  masteriy 
examination  of  Tasso's  mysterious  history. 
The  work  contains  numerous  admirable  trans- 


lations from  the  Italian,  and  the  style  of  it 
throughout  is  chaste  and  classical. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  work  Mr.  Wilde 
began  the  translation  of  specimens  of  Italian 
lyric  poetry,  and  the  composition  of  biogra- 
phies} and  critical  sketches  of  their  authors. 
Embarrassed  with  the  contradictions  in  ac- 
counts of  Dante,  he  obtained  from  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  permission  to  examine  the 
secret  archives  of  Florence,  for  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  and  with  indefatigBble  ardour 
devoted  himself  to  this  difficult  labour  many 
months,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  discovering 
many  interesting  facts,  obscurely  known,  or 
altogetiier  forgotten,  even  by  the  people  of 
Italy.  Having  learned  incidentally  one  day, 
in  conversation  with  an  artist,  that  an  authen- 
tic portrait  of  this  great  poet,  from  the  pencil 
of  Giotto,  probably  still  existed  in  the  Bar- 
gello,  (anciently  both  the  prison  and  the  palace 
of  the  republic,)  on  a  wall,  which  by  some 
strange  neglect  or  inadvertence  had  been  co- 
vered with  whitewash,  he  set  on  foot  a  project 
for  its  discovery  and  restoration,  which,  afier 
several  months,  was  crowned  with  complete 
success.  This  discovery  of  a  veritable  por- 
trait of  Dante,  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  says 
Washington  Irving,  **  produced  tiiroughout  It- 
aly some  such  sensation  as  in  England  would 
follow  the  sudden  discovery  of  a  perfectly 
well  authenticated  likeness  of  Shakspeare, 
with  a  difference  in  intensity,  proportioned  to 
the  superior  sensitiveness  of  the  Italians."  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Wilde  afterwards  finished 
his  life  of  Dante^  but  it  has  not  yet  been  offered 
to  the  public.  His  printed  writings  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  Italian  literature,  besides 
the  work  on  Tasso,  are  an  elaborate  notice  of 
Petrarah,  in  the  form  of  a  review  of  Camp- 
bell's worthless  biography  of  that  poet,  and  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Paulding  on  Count  Alberto's 
pretended  mss.  oji  Tasso.  His  miscellanies, 
in  several  magazines,  mostly  written  during 
moments  of  relaxation  while  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  or  engaged  in  the  business  of 
his  profession,  are  elegant  and  scholarly,  and 
make  us  regret  that  his  whole  attention  was 
not  given  to  lettere. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr. 
Wilde  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
become  a  professor  of  law  in  the  University 
of  Louisiana,  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  died 
suddenly,  on  the  tenUi  of  September,  1847. 
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STARS  IN  THE  XlVni  CONGRESS. 

TS09C  A  8PSICR  OH  THS  TABITF. 

I  HATi  neither  time,  nor  strength,  nor  tbility,  to 
speak  of  the  legislators  of  that  day  as  they  deserre ; 
nor  is  this  the  fit  oocasion.  Yet  the  eoidest  or 
most  careLeas  nature  cannot  recar  to  such  aasociatee, 
without  some  touch  of  generons  feeling 

PreN^minent— yet  not  more  proudly  than  hum* 
bly  pre-emtfient— among  them,  was  a  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  now  no  more ;  the  purest, 
the  calmest,  the  most  philosophical  of  our  country's 
modern  statesmen.  One  no  less  remarkable  for 
gentleness  of  manners,  and  kindness  of  heart,  than 
for  that  passionless,  unclouded  intellect,  which  ren- 
dered him  deserving  of  the  praise,  if  ever  man  de* 
served  it,  of  merely  standing  by,  and  letting  rea- 
son argue  for  him.  The  true  patriot,  incapable  of 
all  selfish  ambition,  who  shunned  office  and  dis- 
tinction, yet  served  hie  country  fiuthfullyi  because 
he  loved  her.  He,  I  mean,  who  consecrated,  by 
his  example,  the  noble  precept,  so  entirely  his  own, 
that  the  first  station  in  the  republic  was  neither  to 
be  sought  after  nor  declined--<i  sentiment  so  just 
and  so  happily  expressed,  that  it  continues  to  be 
Te(>eated,  because  it  cannot  be  improved. 

There  was,  also,  a  gentleman  from  Maryland^ 
whose  ashes  now  slumber  in  our  cemetery.  It^is 
not  long  since  I  stood  by  his  tomb,  and  recalled 
him,  as  h«  was  then,  in  all  the  pride  and  power  of 
his  genius.  Among  the  first  of  his  countrymen 
and  contemporaries  as  a  jurist  and  statesman,  first 
as  an  orator,  he  was,  if  not  truly  eloquent,  the  prince 
of  rhetoricians.  Nor  did  the  soundness  of  his  logic 
suffer  any  thing  by  a  comparison  with  the  richness 
and  cLiasical  purity  of  the  language  in  which  he 
copioosly  poured  forth  those  figurative  illustrations 
of  his  argument,  which  enforced  while  they  adorned 
it.  But  let  others  pronounce  his  eulogy.  I  must 
not  I  feel  as  if  his  mighty  spirit  still  haunted  the 
sr<>nc  of  its  triumphs,  and,  when  I  dared  to  wrong 
them;  indig^nantly  rebuked  me. 

These  names  have  become  historical.  There 
were  others  of  whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak, 
because  yet  within  the  reach  of  praise  or  envy. 
For  one  who  was,  or  aspired  to  be,  a'  politician,  it 
would  be  prudent,  perhaps  wise,  to  avoid  all  men- 
tion of  theae  men.  Their  acts,  their  words,  their 
thou^hU,  their  very  looks,  have  become  subjects  of 
party  controversy.  But  he  whose  ambition  is  of  a 
hif^hor  or  lower  order,  has  no  need  of  such  reserve. 
Talent  is  of  no  party  exclusively  ;  nor  is  justice. 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them,  in  the  fearful 
and  solitary  sublimity  of  genius,  stood  a  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  whom  it  was  superfluous  to 
dn^ignate.  Wliose  speeches  were  universally  read  1 
Whose  satire  was  universally  feared  1  Upon  whose 
accents  did  this  habitually  listless  and  unlistening 
bouae  hang,  so  frequently,  with  wrapt  attention  1 
Whose  feme  was  identi&d  with  that  body  for  so 
Ioq:^  a  period  1  Who  was  a  more  dexterous  de- 
bater, a  riper  scholar,  better  versed  in  the  politics 
ut  our  own  country,  or  deeper  read  in  the  history 
of  others  I  Above  all»  who  was  more  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  idiom  of  the  English  Unguage-— 


more  completely  master  of  its  strength,  and  beauty, 
and  delicacy,  or  more  capable  of  breathing  thoughts 
of  flame  in  words  of  magic,  and  tones  of  silver  1 

There  was,  also,  a  son  of  South  Carolina,  still 
in  the  republic,  then,  undoubtedly,  the  most  influ- 
ential member  of  this  House.  With  a  genius  emi- 
nently metaphysical,  he  applied  t»  politics  his  ha- 
biUi  of  analysis,  abstraction,  and  condensation,  and 
thus  gave  to  the  problems  of  government  some- 
thing of  that  grandeur  which  the  higher  mathe- 
matics have  borrowed  from  astronomy.  The  wings 
of  his  mind  were  rapid,  but  capricious,  and  there 
were  times  when  the  light  which  flashed  from  them 
as  they  passed  glanced  like  a  mirror  in  the  sun, 
only  to  dazzle  the  beholder.  Engrossed  with  his 
subject— -careless  of  hU  words — ^his  loftiest  flights 
of  eloquence  were  sometimes  followed  by  colloquial 
or  provincial  barbarisms.  But,  though  often  in- 
correct, he  was  always  fascinating.  Language  with 
him  was  merely  the  scaffolding  of  thought — em- 
ployed to  raise  a  dome,  which,  like  Angelo's,  he 
suspended  in  the  heavens. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  forget,  or  to  omit,  a 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  whom  party  has  since 
made  the  fruitful  topic  of  unmeasured  panegyric 
and  detraction.  Of  sanguine  temperament,  and 
impetuous -character,  his  declamation  was  impas- 
sioned,  his  retorts  acrimonious.  Deficient  in  re- 
finement rather  than  in  strength,  his  style  was  less 
elegant  and  correct  than  animated  and  impressive. 
But  it  swept  away  our  feelings  with  it  like  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  and  the  force  of  the  stream  left  you 
little  leisure  to  remark  upon  its  clearness.  His 
estimate  of  human  nature  was,  probably,  not  very 
high.  It  may  be  that  his  past  associations  had  not 
tended  to  exalt  it.  Unhappily,  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
likely  to  have  been  lowered  than  raised  by  his  sub- 
sequent experience.  Yet  then,  and  even  since, 
except  when  that  imprudence,  so  natural  to  genius, 
prevailed  over  his  better  judgment,  he  had  generally 
the  good  sense,  or  good  taste,  to  adopt  a  lofty  tone  of 
sentiment,  whether  he  spoke  of  measures  or  of 
men,  of  friend  or  adversary.  On  many  occasions 
he  was  noble  and  captivating.  One  I  can  never 
forgeL  It  was  the  fine  burst  of  indignant  elo- 
quence with  which  he  replied  to  the  taunting  ques- 
tion, «  What  have  we  gained  by  the  war  V* 

Nor  may  I  pass  over  in  silence  a  representative 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  has  almost  obliteraled 
all  memory  of  that  distinction,  by  the  superior 
fame  he  has  attained  as  a  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Though  then  but  in  the  bud  of  his  political 
life,  and  hardly  conscious,  perhaps,  of  his  own  ex- 
traordinary powers,  he  gave  promise  of  the  great- 
ness he  has  achieved.  The  same  vigour  of  thought ; 
the  same  force  of  expression ;  the  short  sentences ; 
the  calm,  cold,  collected  manner ;  the  air  of  solemn 
dignity;  the  deep,  sepulchral,  unimpassioned  voice ; 
all  have  been  developed  only,  not  changed,  even  to 
the  intense  bitterness  of  his  frigid  irony.  The  pierc- 
ing coldness  of  his  sarcasms  was  indeed  peculiar  to 
him ;  they  seemed  to  be  emanations  from  the  spirit 
of  the  icy  ocean.  Nothing  could  he  at  once  so  no- 
vel and  so  powerful ;  it  was  frozen  mercury  becom- 
ing as  caustic  as  red  hot  iron.  , 
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PETRARCH  AND  LAURA. 

FBOBf  KSVIBW  OF  CA.MPBXLL'*  LIYB  OW  PKTKABCH. 


Of  all  ibe  women  who  have  been  deified  by  their 
poetic  adoren,  Laura  aeenu  to  na  one  of  the  leaat 
intereating.  Why,  then,  did  Petrarch  love  her  1 
If  we  consolt  oil  own  experience  and  obaenration, 
we  ahall  not  aik  that  question,  nor  its  converec. 
why  did  she  not  love  him  1  Love  is  commonly 
the  result  of  accident  or  caprice,  rarely  of  any  in* 
tellectual  merit.  The  hope  to  win  it  by  celebrity, 
though  frequently  indulged,  is  among  the  vainest 
of  illusions,  and  Laura  may  have  smiled  at  such  a 
folly  without  being  unusually  stupid  or  insensible. 
The  greater  part  of  her  sex,  like  the  greater  part  of 
ours,  have  no  just  conception  or  ardent  love  of 
gloiy.  In  general  they  hold  immortality  as  cheap 
as  the  mother  of  mankind  or  the  widow  of  Napo- 
leon. 

There  have  been  remarkable  and  splendid  ex- 
amples to  the  contrary,  it  is  true,  but  fortunately 
or  unfortunately  for  us,  and  for  themselves,  the  mass 
remains  unchanged.  Many  have  indeed  been  in- 
separably associated  with  undying  names,  often  un- 
deservedly, sometimes  in  their  own  despite ;  but 
most,  being  of  the  earth,  earthy,  would  have  lost 
ihat  privilege,  had  not  the  weakness  of  vanity  or 
tenderness  preserved  the  memorials  of  their  triumph, 
and  thus  rescued  them  from  merited  oblivion.  Ni- 
ne, who  would  be  called  nothing  but  the  Nina  of 
Dante,  is  the  exception,  not  the  role.  Even  she, 
perhaps,  was  thought  very  naughty  in  her  lifetime, 
and  if  she  sacrificed  temporary  good  repute  to  long 
ages  of  celebrity,  had  nearly  made  the  sacrifice  in 
vain,  since,  though  a  poetess  herself,  she  was  so 
little  of  a  critic  as  to  choose  Dante  da  Maiano,  an 
indifferent  versifier.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  malign 
the  fairer  part  of  creation,  to  whom  every  rhymer 
is  a  born  bondsman ;  but,  in  truth  and  proae,  the 
condition  of  woman  excludes  her  for  the  most  part 
from  these  lofty  aspirations.  Shut  up  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  petty  vanities,  household  cares,  (n- 
volous  amusements,  devotional  exercises,  and  trivial 
occupations,  she  rarely  feels  inclined  to  look  beyond 
it,  and  if  she  does,  is  visited  with  the  anger  of  all 
her  sisterhood.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
Laura  burst  the  spell,  or  was  in  any  wise  exempted 
from  the  common  destiny,  except  by  the  fortune  of 
a  more  illustrious  lover.  Her  long  continued  sys- 
tem of  alternate  encouragement  and  repulse,  so  de- 
licately managed  and  adroitly  blended,  as  always  to 
keep  alive  his  hopes,  yet  always  disappoint  them, 
may  not  deserve  to  be  stigmatized  as  the  refinement 
of  heartless  coquetry,  but  certainly  excludes  the 
idea  of  warm  and  sincere  attachment  The  very 
ascendency  she  acquired  over  him,  by  her  constant 
self-possession  and  invariable  calmness,  indicates 
the  action  of  a  more  phlegmatic,  on  a  more  impas- 
sioned nature.  For  the  rest,  discretion,  sweetness, 
good  sense,  religious  faith,  and  serenity,  make  up 
the  sum  of  an  amiable  and  tranquil  disposition,  as 
feminine  as  you  please,  and  as  remote  as  possible 
from  all  our  early  romantic  conceptions. 

Could  the  veil  of  ages  be  withdrawn,  she  might  be 


found  either  firail  or  cold,  and,  whichever  the  allomft- 
ti  ve,  must  lose  a  portion  of  her  worshippers.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  those  who  are-not  satined  with  either 
part  of  this  dilemma  have  still  open  to  their  fiuA  the 
fiirdier  supposition,  that  Laura,  tenderiy  loving  Pe- 
trarch, concealed  or  governed  her  aflection  for  one- 
and-twenty  years,  never  driving  him  to  despair  fay 
her  rigour,  nor  bebraying  the  secret  of  her  weakneas. 
But  whether  she  was  enamoured  and  viitnoaa,  or 
only  coquetish,  prudent  or  indifierent,  it  most  not  be 
inferred  she  took  no  pleasure  in  her  lover's  praises. 
Who  is  oflended  by  a  delicate  and  well-taroed  com- 
pliment I—kht  what  woman,  however  insensible  to 
the  beauties  of  poetry,  ever  failed  to  admire  a  sonnet 
to  her  own  eye-brow  1  Love  is  not  kindled  by  rhyme, 
but  self>love  is  fed  by  it,  nor  should  we  withoot  re- 
flection condemn  Lanre  for  not  valuing  more  high- 
ly, or  making  a  more  grateful  return  for  the  ofier- 
ing.  We  behold  in  Petrarch  the  restorer  of  learn- 
ing, the  creator  of  a  new  poetry,  the  beantifier  of  a 
language  which  is  all  melody.  She  saw  in  him 
only  a  persevering  sonneteer,  who  annoyed  her 
with  complaints,  or  soothed  her  by  flattery.  To 
us  he  appeara  with  the  glory  of  five  centuries. 
CouU  he  have  laid  it  all  at  her  feet,  poasibly  she 
might  have  yielded^  With  the  confidence  of  ge- 
nius he  often  promised  her  immortality.  But  how 
could  she  believe  him  1  Did  he  always  believe 
himself  1  Bo  far  from  it,  he  at  one  time  set  little 
value  on  his  love  verses,  building  his  hopes  of  &me 
npon  his  Latin  poems. 

The  lady  whose  apotheosis  has  been  made  by  the 
love  and  poetry  of  Petrarch,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  was  any  thing  but  happy.  His  devo- 
tion, which  alone  has  embalmed  her  memory,  we 
may  readily  suppose,  brought  upon  her  both  envy 
and  censure.  The  propriety  of  her  conduct  is  ssid 
indeed  to  have  been  such  as  to  defy  the  gossipa  of 
Avignon.  The  oflence  of  being  beautiful  and  idol- 
ixed,  however,  is  rarely  expiated  even  by  an  aban- 
donment of  the  heart's  afiSKtions.  Our  contempo- 
raries ever  judge  us  harshly.  The  living  rarely 
get  credit  for  their  real  worth.  Nay,  they  are 
ofien  hated  for  the  very  virtues  by  which  they 
eclipse  othera,  while,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  every 
fault  and  almost  every  crime  is  absolved  by  great- 
ness. Laura,  we  may  believe,  if  she  really  foved 
Petrarch,  sacrificed  her  attachment  to  duty  or  to 
reputation,  though  she  was  unable  or  unwilling  to 
forego  the  incense  oflbred  to  her  charma.  The 
sacrifice  was  in  vain,  save  to  her  own  conacienoe, 
for  Ugo,  her  husband,  was  haish  and  jealous,  snd 
so  little  attached  to  her  memory  that  he  married 
shortly  afier  her  death;  while  her  daughter,  Ogiera, 
so  far  forgot  the  maternal  example,  even  in  her 
mother's  lifetime,  that  the  honour  of  the  femily 
obliged  them  to  shut  her  up  in  a  convent  Urns 
the  celebrity  of  Laura  arises  from  a  homage  which 
it  was  weakness,  perhaps  worse,  to  allow,  while 
her  virtnea  were  inadequate  to  insure  her  domestic 
happiness,  and  most  certainly  alone  wookl  never 
have  preserved  her  from  oblivion.  So  strange  are 
the  caprices  of  feme  and  fortune,  so  uncertain  and 
inconsequent  the  judgments  of  mankind. 
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William  Coopkr,  the  emigrant  ancestor  of 
Jambs  Fenimore  Cooper,  arriTed  in  this  coun- 
try in  1679,  and  settled  at  Barlington,  New 
Jersey.  He  immediately  took  an  actiye  part 
in  public  affiiirs,  and  his  name  appears  in  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Colonial  Legislature 
for  1681.  In  1687,  or  subsequent  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Penn  at  Philadelphia,  he  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  opposite  the  new  city,  extend- 
ing seyeral  miles  along  the  margin  of  the 
Delaware  and  the  tributary  stream  which  has 
since  borne  the  name  of  Cooper's  Creek.  The 
branch  of  the  &mily  to  which  the  novelist 
belongs  removed  more  than  a  century  since 
into  Pexmsylvania,  in  which  state  his  father 
was  bom.  He  married  early,  and  while  a 
young  man  established  himself  at  a  hamlet 
in  Burlington  county,  New  Jereey,  which 
continues  to  be  known  by  his  name,  and 
afterward  in  the  city  of  Burlington.  Hav- 
ing become  possessed  of  extensive  tracts  of 
land  on  the  border  of  Otsego  Lake,  in  cen- 
tral New  York,  he  began  the  settlement  of 
his  estate  there  in  the  autumn  of  1785,  and  in 
the  following  spring  erected  the  first  house  in 
Cooperstown.  From  this  time  until  1790 
Judge  Cooper  resided  alternately  at  Coopers- 
town  and  Burlington,  keeping  up  an  establish- 
ment at  both  places.  James  Fenimore  C  ooper 
was  born  at  Burlington  on  the  fifteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1789,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was 
carried  to  the  new  home  of  his  family,  of 
which  he  is  now  proprietor. 

Judge  Cooper  being  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  then  held  its  sessions  in  Phila- 
delphia, his  &mily  remained  much  of  the  time 
at  Burlington,  where  our  author,  when  but  six 
yeara  of  age,  commenced  under  a  private  tu- 
tor of  some  eminence  his  classical  education. 
In  1 800  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Ellison,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's, 
in  Albany,  who  had  fitted  for  the  univereity 
three  of  his  elder  brothers,  and  on  the  death 
of  that  accomplished  teacher  was  sent  to  New 
Haven,  Where  he  completed  his  preparatory 
studies.  He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  term  for  1803.    Among 


his  classmates  were  the  Hon.  John  A.  Col- 
lier, Judge  Cushman,  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland  of  New  York,  Judge  Bissel  of 
Connecticut,  Colonel  James  Gadsden  of  Flo« 
rida,  and  several  othera  who  afterward  became 
eminent  in  various  professions.  The  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  at  the  time  a  resident 
graduate,  and  Judge  Jay  of  Bedford,  who  had 
been  his  room-mate  at  Albany,  entered  the 
class  below  him.  The  late  James  A.  Hill- 
house  origrlnally  entered  the  same  class  with 
Mr.  Cooper;  there  was  very  little  difference 
in  their  ages,  both  having  been  bom  in  the 
same  month,  and  both  being  much  too  young 
to  be  thrown  into  the  arena  of  college  life. 
Hillhouse  was  judiciously  withdrawn  for  this 
reason  until  the  succeeding  year,  leaving 
Cooper  the  youngest  student  in  the  college ; 
he,  however,  maintained  a  respectable  posi- 
tion, and  in  the  ancient  languages  particularly 
had  no  superior  in  his  class. 

In  1805  he  quitted  the  college,  and  obtain- 
ing a  midshipman's  warrant,  entered  the  navy. 
His  frank,  generous  and  daring  nature  made 
him  a  favourite,  and  admirably  fitted  him  for 
the  service,  in  which  he  would  unquestionably 
have  obtained  the  highest  honoure  had  he  not 
finally  made  choice  of  the  ease  and  quiet  of 
the  life  of  a  private  gentleman.  Af\er  six 
yeara  afloat — six  yeara  not  unprofitably  passed, 
since  they  gave  him  that  knowledge  of  mari- 
time afiaira  which  enabled  him  subsequently, 
almost  without  an  effort,  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  all  the  writera  who  in  any  period 
have  attempted  the  description  of  the  sea—- 
he  resigned  his  ofiice,  and  on  the  firat  day  of 
January,  1811,  was  married  to  Miss  De  Lan- 
cey,  a  sister  of  the  present  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Western  New  York,  and  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  fami- 
lies in  America. 

Before  removing  to  Cooperatown  he  resided 
a  short  time  in  Westchester,  near  New  York, 
and  here  he  commenced  his  career  as  an  au- 
thor* His  firat  book  was  Precaution.  It  was 
undertaken  under  circumstances  purely  acci- 
dental, and  published  under  great  disadvao- 
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tages.  Its  success  was  moderate,  thoag;h  fiur 
from  contemptible.  It  is  a  ludicrous  eyidence 
of  the  value  of  critical  opinion  in  this  country, 
that  Precaution  was  thought  to  discover  so 
much  knowledge  of  English  society,  as  to 
raise  a  question  whether  its  alleged  author 
could  have  written  it  More  reputation  for 
this  sort  of  knowledge  accrued  to  Mr.  Cooper 
from  Precaution  than  from  his  subsequent 
real  work  on  England.  It  was  republished 
in  London,  and  passed  for  an  English  novel. 

The  Spy  followed.  No  one  will  dispute 
the  success  of  The  Spy.  It  was  almost  im- 
mediately republished  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  novelty  of  an  American  book  of  this  cha- 
racter probably  contributed  to  give  it  circula- 
tion. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  our  own 
leading  periodicals  looked  coldly  upon  it; 
though  the  country  did  not.  The  North 
American  Review— ever  unwilling  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Cooper— "had  a  very  ill-natured 
notice  of  it,  professing  to  place  the  New 
England  Tale  hi  above  it  In  spite  of  such 
shallow  criticism,  however,  the  book  was  uni- 
versally popular.  It  was  decidedly  the  best 
historical  romance  then  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can ;  not  without  faults,  indeed,  but  with  a  Mr 
plot,  clearly  and  strongly  drawn  characters, 
and  exhibiting  great  boldness  and  originality 
of  conception.  Its  success  was  perhaps  de- 
cisive of  Mr.  Cooper's  career,  and  it  gave  an 
extraordinary  impulse  to  literature  in  the  coun- 
try. More  than  any  thing  that  had  before 
occurred,  it  roused  the  people  from  their  feel- 
ing of  intellectual  dependence. 

In  1 823  appeared  The  Pioneers.  This  book, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  always  had  a  reputation 
partly  factitious.  It  is  the  poorest  of  the 
Leather  Stocking  tales,  nor  was  its  success 
either  marked  or  spontaneous.  Still,  it  was 
very  well  received,  though  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  proof  that  the  author  was  written  out 
With  this  book  commenced  the  absurdity  of 
snyjng  Mr.  Cooper  introduced  family  traits 
and  family  history  into  his  novels. 

Tlie  Pilot  succeeded.  The  success  of  The 
Pilot  was  at  firet  a  little  doubtful  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  England  gave  it  a  reputation  which 
it  still  maintains.  It  is  due  to  Boston  to  say 
that  its  popularity  in  the  United  States  was 
first  manifested  there.  1  say  dtie  to  Boston, 
not  from  considerations  of  merit  in  the  book, 
but  because,  for  some  reason,  praise  for  Mr. 
Cooper,  from  New  England,  has  been  so  rare. 


America  has  no  original  literature,  it  is  said. 
Where  can  the  model  of  The  Pilot  be  found? 
I  know  of  nothing  which  could  have  suggested 
it  but  the  following  fact,  which  was  related 
to  me  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Cooper. 
The  Pirate  had  been  published  a  short  time 
before.  Talking  with  the  late  Charles  Wilkes, 
of  New  York — a  man  of  taste  and  judgment — 
our  author  heard  extolled  the  universal  know- 
ledge of  Scott,  and  the  sea  portions  of  The 
Pirate  cited  as  a  proof.  He  laughed  at  the 
idea,  as  most  seamen  would,  and  the  discus- 
sion ended  by  his  promising  to  write  a  sea 
stoiy  which  could  be  read  by  landsmen,  while 
seamen  should  feel  its  truth.  The  Pilot  was 
the  fruit  of  that  convereation.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  time,  and 
every  where  obtained  instant  and  high  applause. 

Lionel  Lincoln  followed.  This  was  a  se- 
cond attempt  to  imbody  history  in  an  Ameri- 
can work  of  fiction.  It  failed,  and  perhaps 
justly ;  yet  it  contains  one  of  the  nicest  deli- 
neations of  character  in  Mr.  Cooper's  works. 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  maniac  and  an  idiot  is  so  ad- 
mirably drawn;  the  setting  was  bad, however, 
and  the  picture  was  not  examined. 

In  1820  came  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
This  book  succeeded  from  the  first,  and  all 
over  Christendom.  It  has  strong  parts  and 
weak  parts,  but  it  was  purely  original,  and 
originality  always  occupies  the  ground.  lo 
this  respect  it  is  like  The  Pilot 

After  the  publication  of  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  Mr.  Cooper  went  to  Europe,  where 
his  reputation  was  already  well  established  as 
one  of  the  greatest  writera  of  romantic  fiction 
whioh  our  age,  mote  prolific  in  men  of  genius 
than  any  other,  had  produced.  The  first  of 
his  works  after  he  left  his  native  countiy  was 
The  Prairie.  •  Its  success  was  decided  and  im- 
mediate. By  the  French  and  English  critics 
it  was  deemed  the  best  of  his  stories  of  In- 
dian life.  It  has  one  leading  fault,  however, 
that  of  introducing  any  character  superior  to 
the  family  of  the  squatter.  Of  this  fault  Mr. 
Cooper  was  himself  aware  before  he  finished 
the  work ;  but  as  he  wrote  and  printed  simul- 
taneously, it  was  not  easy  to  correct  it  In 
this  book,  notwithstanding.  Natty  Bumpo  is 
quite  up  to  his  mark,  and  is  surpassed  only  in 
The  Pathfinder.  The  reputation  of  The  Prai- 
rie, like  that  of  The  Pioneera,  is  in  a  large 
degree  owing  to  the  opinions  of  the  reviews; 
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it  tB  always  a  fault  in  a  book  that  appeals  to 
human  sympathies,  that  it  fails  with  the  mul- 
titnde.  In  what  relates  to  taste,  the  moltitade 
is  of  no  great  authority ;  but  in  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  feeling,  they  are  the  highest;  and 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  as  man  becomes 
sophisticated  he  deviates  from  nature,  the  only 
true  source  of  all  our  sympathies.  Our  feel- 
ings are  doubtless  improved  by  refinement, 
and  Tice  rersa. ;  but  their  roots  are  struck  in 
the  human  heart,  and  what  fails  to  touch  the 
heart,  in  these  particulars,  fails,  while  that 
which  does  touch  it,  succeeds.  The  perfec- 
tion of  this  sort  of  writing  is  that  which 
pleases  equally  the  head  and  the  heart. 

The  Red  Rover  followed  The  Prairie.  Its 
success  surpassed  that  of  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. It  was  written  and  printed  in  Paris,  and  all 
in  a  few  months.  Its  merits  and  its  reception 
prove  the  accuracy  of  those  gentlemen  who 
allege  that  **  Mr.  Cooper  never  wrote  a  suc- 
cessful book  after  he  left  the  United  States." 
It  is  certainly  a  stronger  work  than  The  Pilot, 
though  not  without  considerable  faults. 

The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish  was  the  next 
novel.  The  author  I  believe  regards  this  and 
Lionel  Lincoln  as  the  poorest  of  his  works. 
It  met  with  no  great  success. 

The  Water  Witch  succeeded,  but  is  inferior 
to  any  of  the  other  nautical  tales. 

Of  all  Americans  who  ever  visited  Europe, 
Mr.  Cooper  contributed  most  to  our  country's 
good  reputation.  His  high  character  made 
him  everywhere  welcome ;  there  was  no  cir- 
cle, however  aristocratic  or  distinguished,  in 
which,  if  he  appeared  in  it,  he  was  not  ob- 
served of  aU  observers ;  and  he  bad  tiie  some- 
what singular  merit  of  never  forgetting  thai  he 
was  an  Ameriean,  Halleck,  in  his  admirable 
poem  of  Red  Jacket,  says  well  of  him — 

ntrv-'i  woven, 

lind, 


CoopsSf  whose  name  \%  with  his  countr 
First  in  her  fields,  her  pioneer  of  mind, 

A  wamJenr  now  in  other  lands,  has  proven 
Uu  heejvr  th*  young  iand  he  10  Mdnd. 


AfWr  having  been  in  Europe  about  two  years 
he  published  his  Notions  of  the  Americans, 
in  which  he  **  endeavoured  to  repel  some  of 
die  hostile  opinions  of  the  other  hemisphere, 
and  to  turn  the  tables  on  those  who  at  that 
time  most  derided  and  calumniated  us."  It 
contained  some  unimportant  errors,  from  hav- 
ing been  written  at  a  distance  from  necessary 
documentary  materials,  but  was  altogether  as 
just  as  it  was  eloquent  in  vindication  of  our 
institutions,  manners,  and  historv.    It  shows 

94 


how  warm  was  his  patriotism,  how  fondly, 
while  receiving  from  strangers  an  homage 
withheld  from  him  at  home,  he  remembered 
the  scenes  of  his  first  trials  and  triumphs,  and 
how  ready  he  wS  to  sacrifice  personal  popu- 
larity and  profit  in  defence  of  his  country. 

He  was  not  only  the  first  to  defend  and  to 
praise  America,  but  the  first  to  whom  appeals 
were  made  for  information  in  regard  to  her  by 
statesmen  who  felt  an  interest  in  our  destiny. 
Following  the  revolution  of  the  Three  Days, 
in  Paris,  a  fierce  controversy  took  place  be- 
tween the  absolutists,  the  republicans,  and 
the  constitutionalists.  Among  the  subjects 
introduced  in  the  Chambers  was  the  compara- 
tive cheapness  of  our  system  of  government ; 
the  absolutists  asserting  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  paid  more  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  than  the  French.  Lafayette  appealed 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  who  entered  the  arena,  and 
though,  from  bis  peculiar  positiolk,  at  a  heavy 
pecuniary  loss,  and  the  danger  of  incurring 
yet  greater  nusfortunes,  by  a  masterly  eacpoti 
silenced  at  once  the  popular  fiilsehoods.  So 
in  aU  places,  circumstances,  and  times,  he 
was  the  ^^  American  in  Europe,"  as  jealous  of 
his  country's  leputation  as  his  own. 

Immediately  afVer  he  published  The  Bravo, 
the  success  of  which  was  very  great:  proba- 
bly equal  to  that  of  The  Red  Rover.  It  is 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  of  the 
works  Mr.  Cooper  had  then  written.  Al- 
though he  selected  a  foreign  scene  on  this 
occasion,  no  one  of  his  works  is  more  Ame- 
rican in  its  essential  character.  It  was  de- 
signed not  only. to  extend  the  democratical 
principle  abroad,  but  to  confirm  his  countr]^ 
men  in  the  opinion  that  nations  **  cannot  be 
governed  by  an  irresponsible  minority  without 
involvings  train  of  nearly  intolerable  abuses." 
It  gave  aristocracy  some  hits,  which  aristo- 
cracy gave  back  again.  The  best  notice 
which  appeared  of  it  was  in  the  &mous  Paris 
gazette  entitled  Figaro^  before  Figaro  was 
bought  out  by  the  French  government.  The 
change  from  the  biting  wit  which  character- 
ixed  this  periodical,  to  the  grave  sentiment 
of  such  an  article,  was  really  touching,  and 
added  an  indescribable  grace  to  the  remarks. 

The  Heidenmaur  followed.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  one  to  underatand  this  book,  who  has 
not  some,  acquaintance  with  the  scenes  and 
habits  described.    It  was  not  very  sucoessfuU 

The.  Headsman  of  BemediA  much,  better, 
z 
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It  is  inferior  to  The  Bnro,  though  not  to 
clashing'  to  aristocracy.-  It  met  with  Tery 
respectable  success.  It  was  the  last  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  novels  written  in  EuropCf  and  for 
some  years  the  last  of  a  political  character. 

The  iiTBt  work  which  Mr.  Cooper  published 
after  his  return  to  the  United  States  was  A 
Letter  to  his  Countrymen.  They  had  yielded 
him  but  a  hesitating  applause  until  his  praise 
came  back  from  Europe,  and  when  the  tone 
of  foreigrn  criticism  was  changed,  by  acts  and 
opinions  of  his  which  should  have  banded  the 
whole  American  press  for  his  defence,  he  was 
assailed  here  in  articles  which  either  echoed 
the  tone,  or  were  actual  translations  of  attacks 
upon  him  by  foreigners.  The  custom  pecu- 
liar to  this  country  of  **  quoting  the  opinions 
of  foreign  nations  by  way  of  helping  to  make 
up  its  own  estimate  of  the  degree  of  merit 
which  belongs  to  its  public  men,"  is  treated 
in  this  letter  with  caustic  and  just  severity, 
and  shown  to  be  **  destructive  of  those  senti- 
ments of  self-respect  and  of  that  manliness 
and  independence  of  thought,  that  are  neces- 
sary to  render  a  people  great  or  a  nation 
respectable.'*  The  controlling  influence  of 
foreign  ideas  over  our  litenture,  fashions,  and 
even  politics,  are  illustrated  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  himself  treated,  and  by  what 
he  considers  the  English  doctrines  which  have 
been  broached  in  the  speeches  of  many  of  our 
statesmen.  It  is  a  frank  and  honest  book, 
which  was  unnecessary  as  a  vindication  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  but  was  called  for  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  abuse  against  which  it  was  chiefly 
directed,  though  it  seems  to  have  had  little 
effect  upon  it.  Of  the  political  opinions  it 
contains  I  have  no  more  to  say  than  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  their  correctness. 

It  was  followed  by  The  Monikins,  a  politi- 
cal satire,  which  was  a  failure. 

The  next  publications  of  Mr.  Cooper  were 
his  Gleanings  in  Europe.  Sketches  of  Swit- 
zerland, first  and  second  series,  each  in  two 
volumes,  appeared  in  1836,  and  none  of  his 
works  contain  more  striking  and  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  or  more  agreeable  views  of 
character  and  manners.  It  was  followed  by 
similar  worKs  on  Fnnce,  Italy,  and  England. 
All  of  these  were  well  received,  notwithstand- 
ing an  independence  of  tone  which  is  rarely 
popular,  and  some  absurdities,  as,  for  example, 
the  imputations  upon  the  American  Federal- 
ists, in  the  Sketches  of  Switzerland.    The 


book  on  England  excited  most  attention,  and 
was  reviewed  in  that  country  with  as  mneh 
asperity  as  if  its  own  travellers  were  not  pro- 
verbially the  most  shameless  libellers  that 
ever  abused  the  hospitality  of  nations.  Alto- 
gether the  ten  volumes  which  compose  this 
series  may  be  set  down  as  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  philosophical  books  of  travels  which 
have  been  written  by  our  countrymen. 

The  American  Democrat,  or  Hints  on  the 
Social  and  Civil  Relations  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  published  in  1835.  Hie  de- 
sign is  stated  to  be,  **  to  make  a  commence- 
ment toward  a  more  just  diserimination  be- 
tween truth  and  prejudice."  It  is  essentially 
a  good  book  on  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Ame- 
rican character. 

For  a  considerable  time  Mr.  Cooper  had 
entertained  an  intention  of  writing  the  Histo- 
ry of  the  Navy  of  the  United  Slates,  and  his 
early  experience,  his  studies,  his  associations, 
and  above  all  the  peculiar  felicity  of  his  style 
when  treating  of  nautical  afiirire,  warranted 
the  expectation  that  his  work  would  be  a  solid 
and  brilliant  contribution  to  our  historical  lite- 
rature. It  appeared  in  two  octavo  volumes  ia 
1839,  and  reached  a  second  edition  in  1840, 
and  a  third  in  1846.*  The  public  had  no 
reason  to  be  disappointed;  great  diligence 
had  been  used  in  the  collection  of  materials; 
every  subject  connected  with  the  origin  and 
growth  of  our  national  marine  had  been  care- 
fully investigated,  and  the  result  was  presented 
in  the  most  authentic  and  attractive  form. 
Yet  a  warm  controveray  soon  arose  respecting 
Mr.  Cooper's  account  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  in  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  news- 
papera,  attempts  were  made  to  show  that  he 
had  done  injustice  to  the  American  com- 
mander in  that  action.  The  multitude  rarely 
undertake  particular  investigations;  and  the 
attacks  upon  Mr.  Cooper,  conducted  with  a 
virulence  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  cause  in  the  History,  assuming  the 
form  of  vindications  of  a  brave. and  popular 
deceased  officer,  produced  an  impression  so 
deep  and  so  general  that  he  was  compelled  to 
defend  the  obnoxious  passages,  which  he  did 
triumphantly  in  a  small  volume  entitled  The 

*The  first  and  teeond  editions  appeared  in  Philadel' 
phia,  and  the  third  in  Cooperstown.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1830  in  London,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  and  an  abridgment 
of  it,  by  the  author,  has  reeently  been  largely  introdueed 
infb  our  comnion  schoola. 
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Baltie  of  Lake  Erie,  or  Aoewen  to  Messn. 
Buiigesfli,  Dner,  and  Blackenzie,  published  in 
1843»  and  in  the  notes  to  the  last  edition  of 
his  Naval  History.  Those  who  read  the 
whole  controyeisy  will  perceive  that  Mr. 
Cooper  was  guided  by  the  authorities  most 
entiUed  to  the  consideration  of  an  historian, 
and  that  in  his  answers  he  has  demonstrated 
the  correctness  of  his  statements  and  opinions ; 
and  they  will  perhaps  be  astonished  that  he 
in  the  first  place  gave  so  little  cause  for  dis- 
satisfiustion  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Com- 
modore Perry.  Besides  the  Naval  Histoiy 
and  the  essays  to  which  it  gave  rise,  Mr. 
Cooper  has  published,  in  two  volumes,  the 
Lives  of  American  Naval  Officers,  a  work  of 
the  highest  merit  in  its  department,  every  life 
being  written  with  conciseness  yet  fulness, 
and  with  great  care  in  regard  to  facts ;  and 
in  the  Democratic  Review  has  published  an 
unanswerable  reply  to  the  attacks  upon  the 
American  marine  by  James  and  other  British 
historians. 

The  first  novel  published  by  Mr.  Cooper 
after  his  return  to  the  United  States  was 
Homeward  Bound.  The  two  generic  cha- 
racters of  the  book,  however  truly  they  may 
represent  individuals,  have  no  resemblance  to 
clfMses.  There  may  be  Captain  Trucks,  and 
there  certainly  are  Steadfast  Dodges,  but  the 
officers  of  the  American  merchant  service  are 
in  no  manner  or  degree  inferior  to  Europeans 
of  the  same  pursuits  and  grade ;  and  with  all 
the  abuses  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  here, 
our  newspapers  are  not  worse  than  those  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  qualities  for  which  Mr. 
Cooper  aiiaigns  them.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed of  New  York  society  in  Home  as 
Found  are  identical  with  those  in  Notions  of 
the  Americans,  a  work  almost  as  much  abused 
for  its  praise  of  this  country  as  was  Home  as 
Found  for  its  censure,  and  most  men  of  refine- 
ment and  large  observation  seem  disposed  to 
admit  their  correctness.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  Ae  feeling  it  ezoited,  for  a  nation 
never  gets  in  a  passion  at  misrepresentation. 
It  is  a  miserable  country  that  cannot  look 
down  a  falsehood,  even  from  a  native. 

The  next  novel  was  The  Pathfinder.  It  is 
a  common  opinion  that  this  work  <fe8erves 
success  more  than  any  Mr.  Cooper  has  writ- 
ten. I  have  heard  Mr.  Cooper  say  that  in  his 
own  judgment  the  claim  lay  between  The 
Pathfinder  and  The  Deerslayer,  but  for  my- 


self I  confess  a  preference  for  the  sea  novels. 
Leather  Stocking  appears  to  more  advantage 
in  The  Pathfinder  than  in  any  other  bode,  and 
in  Deerslayer  next.  In  The  Pathfinder  we 
have  him  presented  in  the  character  of  a  lover, 
and  brought  in  contact  with  such  characters 
as  he  associates  with  in  no  other  stages  of  his 
varied  history,  though  they  are  hardly  less 
&vourites  with  the  author.  The  scene  of  the 
novel  being  the  great  fresh  water  seas  of  the 
interior,  sailors,  Indians,  and  hunters  are  so 
grouped  together,  that  every  kind  of  novel- 
writing  in  which  he  has  been  most  successful 
is  combined  in  one  complete  fiction,  one  strik- 
ing exhibition  of  his  best  powers.  Had  it 
been  written  by  some  unknown  author,  pro- 
bably the  country  would  have  hailed  him  as 
much  superior  to  Mr.  Cooper. 

Mercedes  of  Castile,  a  Romance  of  the 
Days  of  Columbus,  came  next.  It  may  be 
set  down  as  a  failure.  The  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing facts  that  had  become  familiar,  and 
which  had  so  lately  possessed  the  novelty  of 
fiction,  was  too  much  for  any  writer. 

The  Deerslayer  was  written  after  Mercedes 
and  The  Pathfinder,  and  was  very  successful. 
Hetty  Hunter  is  perhaps  the  best  female  cha- 
racter Mr.  Cooper  has  drawn,  though  her  sis- 
ter is  generally  preferred. 

The  Two  Admirals  followed  The  Deer- 
slayer. This  book  in  some  respects  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  nautical  tales.  Its  fault  is 
dealing  with  too  important  events  to  be  thrown 
so  deep  into  fiction ;  but  this  is  a  fault  that 
may  be  pardoned  in  a  romance.  Mr.  Cooper 
has  written  nothing  in  description,  whether 
of  sea  or  land,  that  surpasses  either  of  the  bat- 
tle scenes  of  this  work;  especially  that  part  of 
the  firet  where  the  French  ship  is  captured. 
The  Two  Admirals  appeared  at  an  unfortunate 
time,  but  it  was  nevertheless  successful. 

Wing-and-Wing,  or  Le  Feu  Follet,  was 
published  in  1843.  The  interest  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  manoeuvres  by  which  a  French 
privateer  escapes  capture  by  an  English  fri- 
gate. Some  of  its  scenes  are  among  Mr. 
Cooper's  best,  but  altogether  is  inferior  to 
several  of  his  nautical  novels. 

Wyandotte,  or  the  Hutted  Knoll,  in  its 
general  features  resembles  The  Pathfinder 
and  the  Deerelayer.  The  female  charactera 
are  admirable,  and  but  for  the  opinion,  believed 
by  some,  from  its  frequent  repetition,  that  Mr. 
Cooper  is  incapable  of  depicting  a  woman. 
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Maud  Meredith  would  be  regarded  as  imong 
the  very  first  class  of  such  portraitures. 

Next  came  the  Autobiography  of  a  Pocket 
Handkerchief,  in  one  volume.  It  is  a  story 
.  of  fashionable  life  in  New  York,  in  some  re- 
spects peculiar  among  Mr.  Cooper's  works, 
and  was  decidedly  successful.  It  appeared 
originally  in  a  monthly  magazine,  and  was 
the  first  of  his  novels  printed  in  this  manner. 

Ned  Myers,  in  one  volume;  which  followed 
in  the  same  year,  is  a  genuine  biography, 
though  it  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  fiction. 

In  the  beginning  of  1844  Mr.  Cooper  pub- 
lished Ashore  and  Afloat,  and  a  few  months 
afterward  Miles  Wallingford,  a  sequel  to  that 
tale.  They  have  the  remarkable  minuteness 
yet  boldness  of  description,  and  dramadc  skill 
of  narration,  which  render  the  impressions  he 
produces  so  deep  and  lasting.  They  were  as 
widely  read  as  any  of  his  recent  productions. 

The  extraordinary  state  of  things  which  for 
several  years  has  disgraced  a  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  where,  with  unblushing  effron- 
tery, the  tenants  of  several  large  proprietors 
have  refused  to  pay  rents,  and  claimed,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  right,  to  be  absolute  possess- 
ors of  the  soil,  gave  just  occasion  of  alarm 
to  the  intelligent  friends  of  our  institutions ; 
and  this  alarm  increased,  when  it  was  observed 
that  the  ruffianism  of  the  ^' anti-rentera,"  as 
they  are  styled,  was  looked  upon  by  many 
persons  of  respectable  social  positions  with 
undisguised  approval.  Mr.  Cooper  addressed 
himself  to  the  exposure  and  correction  of  the 
evil,  in  a  series  of  novels,  purporting  to  be  edi- 
ted from  the  manuscripts  of  a  family  named 
Littlepage ;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  first  of 
these,  entitled  Satanstoe,  a  Tale  of  the  Colony, 
pjiblished  in  1845,  announces  his  intention  of 
treating  it  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  de- 
clares his  opinion,  that  <*  the  existence  of  true 
liberty  among  us,  the  perpetuity  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  the  safety  of  public  morals,  are 
all  dependent  on  putting  down,  wholly,  abso- 
lutely, and  unqualifiedly,  the  false  and  dis- 
honest theories  and  statements  that  have  been 
advanced  in  conneotiQu  with  this  subject" 
Satanstoe  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  early 
condition  of  colonial  New  York.  The  time  is 
firom  1737  to  the  close  of  the  memorable  cam- 
paign in  which  the  British  were  so  signally 
defeated  at  Tlconderoga.  Chainbearer,  the 
second  of  the  series,  tracing  the  family  his- 
tory trough  the  Revolution,  also  appeared  in 


1845,  and  the  last,  The  Red  Skins,  a  story  of 
the  present  day,  in  1846.  **  This  book,"  says 
the  author  in  his  preface,  '*  closes  the  series 
of  the  Littlepage  manuscripts,  which  have 
been  given  to  the  world  as  containing  a  fiiir 
aceennt  of  the  comparative  sacrifices  of  time, 
money,  and  labour  made  respectively  by  the 
landlord  and  the  tenants  on  a  New  York 
estatt,  together  with  the  manner  in  which 
usages  and  opinions  are  changing  among  us, 
and  the  causes  of  these  changes."  These 
books,  in  which  the  most  important  practical 
truths  are  stated,  illustrated  and  enforced,  in  a 
manner  equally  familiar  and  powerful,  were 
received  by  the  educated  and  right-minded 
with  a  degree  of  favour  that  showed  the  sound- 
ness of  the  common  mind  beyond  the  crime 
infected  districts,  and  their  influence  will  add 
to  the  evidences  of  the  value  of  the  novel  as 
a  means  of  upholding  principles  in  art,  litei»- 
ture,  morals,  and  politics. 

The  publication  of  the  last  work  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  The  Islets  in  the  Gulf,  has  been  com- 
menced in  Graham's  American  Monthly  Ma- 
gaaine  while  this  volume  is .  passing  through 
the  press.  At  nearly  sixty  yeare.  of  age  be 
writes  with  all  the  fre^ness  of  feeling,  spirit, 
and  dramatic  and  descriptive  power,  that  lent 
such  a  charm  to  the  earliest  works  with  which 
he  delighted  and  instructed  the  world.  In 
pereon  and  in  mind  he  seems  to  be  in  the 
vigour  of  middle  life,  and  with  his  ardent 
temperament,  keen  interest  in  all  that  marks 
the  age,  and  a  certain  combative  spirit,  which 
will  not  permit  him  passiSrely  to  see  erron 
and  abuses,  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  he 
shall  cease  to  write  for  yet  many  years. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  tlie  Noith 
American  Review  to  speak  of  his  works  as 
**  translated  into  French,"  as  if  this  were  giv- 
ing the  highest  existing  evidence  of  their  po- 
pularity, while  there  was  not  a  language  in 
Europe  into  which  they  did  not  all,  after  the 
publication  of  The  Red  Rover,  appear  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  were  printed  in  London. 
He  has  been  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
prince  and  the  peasant,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Volga,  the  Danube,  and  the  Guadelquiver;  by 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  the  Paraguay  and 
the  Amazon ;  where  the  name  even  of  Wash- 
ington was  never  spoken,  and  oar  country  is 
known  only  as  the  home  of  Cooper.  The 
world  has  living  no  other  writer  whose  fame 
is  so  universal. 
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Mr.  Cooper  has  the  faculty  of  giving  to  his 
pictares  an  astonishing  reality.  They  are  not 
meretranseripts  of  nature,  though  as  such  they 
would  possess  extraordinary  merit,  hut  actual 
creations^imbodying  the  very  spirit  of  intelli- 
gent and  genial  experience  and  observation. 
His  Indians,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  to  the  contrary,  are  no  more  inferior  in 
fidelity  than  they  are  in  poetical  interest  to 
those  of  his  most  successful  imitators  or  rivals. 
His  hunters  and  trappers  have  the  same  vivid- 
ness and  freshness,  and  in  the  whole  realm  of 
fiction  there  is  nothing  more  actual,  harmo- 
nious, and  sustained.  They  evince  not  only 
the  first  order  of  inventive  power,  but  a  pro- 
foundly philosophical  study  of  the  influences  of 
situation  upon  human  character.  He  treads 
the  deck  with  the  conscious  pride  of  home 
and  dominion :  the  aspects  of  the  sea  and  sky, 
the  terrors  of  the  tornado,  the  excitement  of 
the  chase,  the  tumult  of  battle,  fire,  and  wreck,* 
are  presented  by  him  with  a  freedom  and 
breadth  of  outline,  a  glow  and  strength  of 
colouring  and  contrast,  and  a  distinctness  and 
truth  of  genera]  and  particular  conception,  that 
place  him  far  in  advance  of  all  the  other  artists 
who  have  attempted  with  pen  or  pencil  to  paint 
the  ocean.  The  same  vigorous  originality  is 
stamped  upon  his  nautical  characters^  The 
sailors  of  Smollett  are  as  different  in  every 
respect  as  thoae  of  Eugene  Sue  and  Marryatt 
are  inferior.  He  goes  on  board  his  ship  with 
his  own  creations,  disdaining  all  society  and 
assistance  but  that  with  which  he  is  thus  sur- 
rounded. Long  Tom  Coflin,  Tom  Tiller, Try- 
sail, Bob  Yarn,  the  boisterous  Nightingale,  the 
matinons  Nighthead,  the  fierce  but  honest  Bol- 
trope,  and  others  who  crowd  upon  our  memo- 
ries, as  familiar  as  if  we  had  ourselves  been 
afloat  with  them,  attest  the  triumph  of  this 
self-reliance.  And  when,  as  if  to  rebuke  the 
charge  of  enyy  that  he  owed  his  successes  to 
the  novelty  of  his  scenes  and  persons,  he  en- 
tered upon  fields  which  for  centuries  had  been 
illustrated  by  the  first  geniuses  of  Europe,  his 
abounding  power  and  inspiration  were  vindi- 
cated by  that  series  of  political  novels  ending 
with  The  Bravo,  which  have  the  same  supre- 
macy in  their  class  that  is  held  by  The  Pilot 
and  The  Red  Rover  among  stories  of  the  sea. 


It  has  been  urged  that  his  leading  characters 
are  essentially  alike,  having  no  difference  but 
that  which  results  from  situation.  But  this 
opinion  will  not  bear  investigation.  It  evi- 
dently arose  from  the  habit  of  clothing  his  he- 
roes alike  with  an  intense  individuality,  which 
under  all  circumstances  sustains  tlie  sympathy 
they  at  first  awaken,  without  the  aid  of  those 
accessories  to  which  artists  of  less  power  are 
compelled  to  resort  Very  few  authors  have 
added  more  than  one  original  and  striking 
character  to  the  world  of  imagination ;  none 
has  added  more  than  Cooper;  and  his  are  all 
as  distinct  and  actual  as  the  personages  that 
stalk  before  us  on  the  stage  of  history. 

To  be  American,  without  falling  into  Ame- 
ricanism, is  the  true  task  that  is  set  before  the 
native  artist  in  literature,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  awaits  the  reward  of  the  best  ap- 
proval in  these  times,  and  the  promise  of  an 
enduring  name.  Some  of  our  authors^  fasci- 
nated very  excusably  with  the  faultless  mo- 
dels of  another  age,  have  declined  this  condi- 
tion, and  have  given  us  Spectators  and  Tatlers 
with  false  dates,  and  developed  a  style  of  com- 
position of  which  the  very  merits  imply  an 
anachronism  in  the  proportion  of  excellence. 
Others  have  underetood  the  result  to  be  at- 
tained better  than  the  means  of  arriving  at  it. 
They  have  not  considered  the  difiference  be- 
tween those  peculiarities  in  our  society,  man- 
ners, tempers,  and  tastes,  which  are  genuine 
and  characteristic,  and  those  which  are  merely 
defects  and  enora  upon  the  English  system ; 
they  have  acquired  the  force  and  gayety  of 
liberty,  but  not  the  dignity  of  independence, 
and  are  only  provincial,  when  they  hoped  to 
he  national.  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  more  happy 
than  any  other  writer  in  reconciling  these  re- 
pugnant qualities,  and  displaying  the  features, 
character,  and  tone  of  a  great  national  style  in 
letters,  which,  original  and  unimitative,  is  yet 
in  harmony  with  the  ancient  models. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  now  engaged  upon  a  work 
of  a  character  somewhat  dififerent  from  any 
he  has  hitherto  attempted,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  ensuing  spring  (of  1847)  under 
the  title  of  The  Middle  States  of  America, 
with  their  Origins,  Customs,  Conditions,  and 
Prospects. 
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THE  PRAIRIE  ON  FIRE. 

rSOK  THB  PmAIBXX. 

Thb  ileep  of  the  fiigitivM  luted  for  srvenl 
hoara.  The  trapper  was  the  fint  to  ihake  off  its 
influence,  as  he  had  been  the  last  to  court  its  re- 
freshment Rising,  just  as  the  gray  tight  of  day 
began  to  brighten  that  portion  of  the  studded  vault 
which  rested  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plain, 
he  summoned  his  companions  from  their  warm 
burs,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  theb  being 
onoe  more  on  the  alert . . . 

•<  See,  Middleton!*'  exclaimed  Inez,  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  youthful  pleasure,  that  caused  her  for  a 
moment  to  foi^t  her  situation.  **  How  lorely  is 
that  sky ;  surely  it  contains  a  promise  of  hapfiinr 
times!" 

« It  ii  glorious  !**  returned  her  husband.  «  Glo- 
rious and  heavenly  is  that  streak  of  vivid  red,  and 
here  is  a  still  brighter  crimson — rarely  have  I  seen 
a  richer  rising  of  the  sun." 

«  Rising  of  the  sun !"  slowly  repeated  fhe  old 
man,  lifting  his  tall  person  finom  its  seat,  with  a 
deliberate  and  abstracted  air,  while  he  kept  his  eye 
riveted*  on  the  changing,  and  certainly  beautifol 
tints  that  were  garnishing  the  vault  of  heaven. 
-  Rising  of  the  sun !  I  like  not  such  risings  of  the 
sun.  Ah's  me !  the  imps  have  dreomvented  us 
with  a  vengeance.    The  prairie  is  on  fire !" 

«<  God  in  heaven  protect  us !"  cried  Middleton, 
catching  Inez  to  his  bosom  under  the  instant  im- 
pression of  the  imminence  of  their  danger.  *•  There 
is  no  time  to  lose,  old  man ;  each  instant  is  a  day ; 
let  us  fly." 

<<  Whither  1"  demanded  the  trapper,  motionmg 
him  with  calnmess  and  dignity,  to  arrest  his  steps. 
**  In  this  wilderness  of  grass  and  reeds,  yon  are 
like  a  vessel  in  the  broad  lakes  without  a  compass. 
A  single  step  on  the  wrong  course  might  prove 
the  destruction  of  us  alL  It  is  seldom  danger  is 
so  pressing  that  there  is  not  time  enough  for  rea- 
son to  do  its  work,  young  officer;  therefore,  let  us 
await  its  biddings." 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  Paul  Hover,  looking 
about  him  vrith  no  unequivocal  expression  of  con- 
cern, M I  acknowledge,  that  should  this  diy  bed  of 
weeds  get  fairly  in  a  flame,  a  bee  would  have  to 
make  a  flight  higher  than  common  to  prevent  his 
wings  from  scorching.  Therefore,  old  trapper,  I 
agree  with  the  captain,  and  say  mount  and  run." 

**  Ye  are  wrong — ^ye  are  wrong—man  is  not  a 
beast  to  follow  the  gift  of  instinct,  and  to  snuff  up 
his  knowledge  by  a  taint  in  the  air,  or  a  rumbling 
in  the  sound;  but  he  must  see  and  reason,  and 
then  conclude.  So  follow  me  a  little  to  the  left, 
where  there  is  a  rise  in  the  ground,  whence  we 
may  make  our  reconnoitrings." 

The  old  man  waved  his  hand  with  authority, 
and  led  the  way  without  further  parlance  to  the 
spot  he  had  indicated,  followed  by  the  whole  of 
his  alarmed  companions.  An  eye  less  practised 
than  that  of  the  trapper  might  have  failed  in  dis- 
covering the  gentle  elevation  to  which  he  aLaded, 
and  which  looked  on  the  surface  of  the  meadow 
like  a  growth  a  tittle  taller  than  common.    When 


they  reached  the  place,  however,  the  stinted  grass 
itself  announced  the  absence  of  that  moisture 
which  had  fed  the  rank  weeds  of  most  of  the  plain, 
and  furnished  a  due  to  the  evidence  by  which  be 
had  Judged  of  the  formation  of  the  ground  hidden 
beneath.  Here  a  few  minutes  were  lost  in  break- 
ing down  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  herbage, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  their  po- 
sition, rose  even  above  the  heads  of  Middleton  and 
P^ul,  and  in  obtaining  a  look-out  thai!  might  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  surrounding  sea  of  fire. . . . 

The  examination  which  bis  companions  so  in- 
stantly and  so  intently  made,  rather  served  to 
assure  them  of  their  desperate  sitnatian  than  to 
appease  their  fears.  Huge  columns  of  smoke 
wen  rolling  up  from  the  plain,  and  thickening  in 
gloomy  masses  around  the  horizon.  The  red  glow 
which  gleamed  upon  their  enormous  folds,  now 
tighting  their  volumes  with  the  glare  of  the  con- 
flagration, now  flashed  to  another  point,  as  the 
flame  beneath  glided  ahead,  leaving  all  behind 
enveloped  in  awful  darkness,  and  prodaiming 
louder  than  words  the  character  of  the  imminent 
and  rapidly  approaching  danger. 

«  This  is  terrible !"  exclaimed  Middleton,  folding 
the  trembting  Inez  to  his  heart  **■  At  such  a  time 
as  this,  and  in  such  a  manner !" 

«The  gates  of  heaven  are  open  to  all  who  truly 
betieve,"  murmured  the  pious  devotee  in  his  bosom. 

«  This  resignation  is  maddening !  But  we  are 
men,  and  will  make  a  struggle  for  our  lives !  How 
now,  my  brave  and  spirited  friend,  shall  we  yet 
mount  and  poah  across  the  flames,  or  shall  we 
stand  here  and  see  those  we  most  love  perish  in 
this  frightful  manner  without  an  effort  ?" 

« I  am  for  a  swarming  time,  and  a  flight  before 
the  hive  ii  too  hot  to  hold  us  "  said  the  bee-hunter, 
to  whom  it  wiU  be  at  once  seen  that  the  half-dis- 
tracted Middleton  addressed  himself  *<  Come,  old 
trapper,  you  must  acknowledge  this  is  but  a  slow 
way  of  getting  out  of  danger.  If  we  tany  here 
much  longer,  it  will  be  in  the  fashion  that  the  bees 
lie  around  the  straw  after  the  hive  has  been  smoked 
for  its  honey.  You  may  hear  the  fire  begia  to 
roar  already,  and  I  know  by  experience,  that  when 
the  flame  onoe  gets  fairly  into  the  prairie  grass,  it 
ii  no  sloth  that  can  outrun  it" 

« lliink  you,"  returned  the  old  man,  pointing 
scornfully  at  the  mazes  of  the  dry  and  matted 
grass  which  environed  them, « that  mortal  feet  can 
outstrip  the  speed  of  fire  on  such  a  path  V 

**  What  say  you,  fnend  doctor,"  cried  the  bewil- 
dered Paul,  turning  to  the  naturalist,  vrith  that  sort 
of  helplessness  with  which  the  strong  are  often  apt 
to  seek  aid  of  the  weak,  when  human  power  is 
bafiled  by  the  hand  of  a  mightier  being,  <«  what 
say  you ;  have  you  no  advice  to  give  away,  in  a 
case  of  tife  and  death  t" 

The  naturalist  stood,  tablets  in  hands,  lodung 
at  the  «vrfu\  spectacle  with  as  much  composure  as 
though  the  conflagration  had  been  lighted  in  order 
to  solve  the  difficulties  of  some  sdentific  problem. 
Aroused  by  the  question  of  his  companion,  he 
turned  to  his  equally  calm  though  diffisrantly  occu- 
pied asBodate  the  trapper,  demanding,  with  the 
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DMMt  provoking  inaeiiiibiUly  to  the  urgent  nataro 
of  their  ntuation — **  Yenerable  hunter,  you  have 
often  witneiwed  eimilar  piismatic  experunente— " 
He  was  rudely  interrupted  by  Paul,  who  struck 
the  tablets  from  his  hands  with  a  violence  that  be- 
txayed  the  utter  intellectoai  confusioa  which  had 
overset  the  equanimity%of  his  mind.  Before  time 
was  allowed  for  remonstrance,  the  M  man,  who 
had  eontinned  during  the  whole  scene  like  one 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  though  also  like 
one  who  was  rather  perplexed  than  alarmed,  sud- 
denly assumed  a  decided  air,  as  if  he  no  longer 
doubted  on  the  course  it  was  most  advisable  to 
pursue. 

**  It  ut  time  to  be  doing,'*  he  said,  interrupting 
the  controversy  that  was  about  to  ensue  between 
the  naturalist  and  the  bee-hunter ;  « it  is  time  to 
leave  off  books  and  meanings,  and  to  be  doing.*' 

**  You  ha^e  come  -to  your  recollections  too  late, 
miserable  old  man,**  cried  Middleton ;  « the  flames 
are  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us,  and  the  wind 
is  bringing  them  down  in  this  quarter  with  dread- 
ful rapidity." 

"Anan!  the  flames!  I  care  but  little  for  the 
flames.  If  I  only  knew  how  to  circumvent  the 
cunning  of  the  Tetons,  as  I  know  how  to  cheat 
the  fire  of  its  prey,  there  would  be  nothing  needed 
but  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  our  deliverance.  Do 
you  call  this  a  fire  t  If  you  had  seen  what  I  have 
witnessed  in  the  eastern  hills,  when  mighty  moun- 
tains were  like  the  furnace  of  a  smith,  you  would 
have  known  what  it  was  to  fi»r  the  flames,  and  to 
be  thankful  that  you  were  spared !  Come,  lads, 
come ;  'tis  time  to  be  doing  now,  and  to  cease  talk- 
ing ;  for  yonder  curling  flame  is  truly  coming  on 
like  a  trotting  moose.  Put  hands  upon  this  short 
and  withered  grass  where  we  stand,  and  lay  bare 
the  'arth." 

«  Would  yoQ  think  to  deprive  the  fire  of  its 
victims  in  this  childish  manner  1"  exclaimed  Mid- 
dleton. 
j  A  fiiint  but  solemn  smile  pasaed  over  the  features 
of  the  old  man  as  he  answered — «  Your  gran'ther 
would  have  said,  that  when  the  enemy  was  nigh, 
a  soldier  oould  do  no  better  than  to  obey.** 

The  captain  felt  the  reproof  and  instantly  began 
to  imitate  the  industry  of  Paul,  who  was  tearing 
the  decayed  herbage  from  the  ground  in  a  sort  of 
desperate  compliance  with  the  trapper*B  direction. 
Even  Ellen  lent  her  hands  to  the  labour,  nor  was 
it  long  before  Inez  was  seen  similarly  employed, 
though  none  amongst  them  knew  why  or  where- 
fore. When  life  is  thought  to  be  the  reward  of 
labour,  men  are  wont  to  be  industrious.  A  very 
few  moments  sufficed  to  lay  bare  a  spot  of  some 
twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Into  one  edge  of  this 
little  area  the  trapper  brought  the  females,  directing 
Middleton  and  Paul  to  cover  their  light  and  in- 
flammable dresses  with  tfie  blankets  of  the  party. 
80  soon  as  this  precaution  was  observed,  the  old 
man  approached  the  opposite  margin  of  the  grass, 
which  still  enviroQed  Uiem  in  a  tali  and  dangerous 
cirde,  and  selecting  a  handfiil  of  the  driest  of  the 
herbage,  he  placed  it  over  the  pan  of  his  lifle. 
The  light  combustible  kindled  at  the  flash.    Then 


he  placed  the  little  flame  into  a  bed  of  the  standing 
fog,  and  withdrawing  from  the  spot  to  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  he  patiently  awaited  the  result. 

The  subtle  element  seized  with  avidity  upon  its 
new  fuel,  and  in  a  moment  forked  flames  were 
gliding  among  the  grass,  as  the  tongues  of  rumi- 
nating animals  are  seen  rolling  among  their  food 
apparently  in  quest  of  its  sweetest  portions. 

« Now,*'  said  the  old  man,  holding  up  a  finger 
and  laughing  in  his  peculiarly  silent  manner,  **  you 
shall  see  fire  fight  fire !  Ah*8  mc !  many  is  the 
time  I  have  burnt  a  smootly  path  from  wanton 
laziness  to  pick  my  way  across  a  tangled  bottom.** 

«  But  is  this  not  fatal  1"  cried  the  amazed  Mid- 
dleton ;  «  are  you  not  bringing  the  enemy  nigher 
to  us  instead  of  avoiding  it  !'* 

**  Do  you  scorch  so  easily  t — ^your  gran'ther  had 
a  tougher  skin.  But  we  shall  live  to  sec ;  we  shall 
all  live  to  see." 

The  experience  of  the  trapper  was  in  the  right 
As  the  fire  gained  strength  and  heat  it  began  to 
spread  on  three  sides,  dying  of  itself  on  the  fourth 
for  want  of  aliment  As  it  increased,  and  the  sul- 
len roaring  announced  its  power,  it  cleared  every 
thing  before  it,  leaving  the  black  and  smoking  soil 
fer  more  naked  than  if  the  scythe  had  swept  the 
place.  The  situation  of  the  fiigitives  would  have 
still  been  haxsrdous  had  not  the  area  enlarged  as 
the  flame  encircled  them.  But  by  advancing  to 
the  spot  where  the  trapper  had  kindled  the  grass, 
they  avoided  the  heat,  and  in  a  very  few  moments 
the  flames  began  to  recede  in  every  quarter,  leav- 
ing them  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  but  per- 
fectly safe  from  the  torrent  of  fire  that  was  still 
furiously  rolling  onwanl. 

The  spectators  regarded  the  simple  expedient 
of  the  trapper  with  that  species  of  wonder  with 
which  the  courtiers  of  Ferdinand  are  said  to  have 
viewed  the  manner  in  which  Columbus  made  his 
egg  to  stand  on  its  end,  though  with  feelings  that 
were  filled  with  gratitude  instead  of  envy. 

«  Most  wonderful  !**  said  Middleton,  when  ho 
saw  the  complete  success  of  the  means  by  which 
they  had  been  rescued  from  a  danger  that  he  had 
conceived  to  be  unavoidable.  «  The  thought  was 
a  gift  from  heaven,  and  the  hand  that  executed  it 
should  be  immortal.** 

«  Old  trapper,**  cried  Paul,  thrusting  his  fingers 
through  his  shaggy  locks,  « I  have  lined  many  a 
loaded  bee  into  his  hole,  and  know  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  woods,  but  this  is  robbing  a  hor- 
net of  his  sting  without  touching  the  insect  !** 

« It  will  do — ^it  will  do,"  returned  the  old  man, 
who  after  the  first  moment  of  hia  success  seemed 
to  think  no  more  of  the  exploit . . "  Let  the  flames 
do  their  work  for  a  short  half  hour  and  then  we  will 
mount  That  time  is  needed  to  cool  the  meadow, 
for  these  unshod  beasts  are  tender  on  the  hoof  as 
a  barefooted  girL*' 

The  veteran,  on  whose  experience  they  all  so 
implicitly  relied  for  protection,  employed  himself 
in  reoonnoitiing  objects  in  the  distance,  through 
the  openings  which  the  air  occasionally  made  in 
the  immense  bodies  of  smoke,  that  by  this  time  lay 
in  enormous  piles  on  every  part  of  the  plain 
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THE  ARIEL  AMONG  THE  SHOALS. 

raOX  TBS  FIXaOT. 

Thi  extraoxdioaiy  activity  of  Griffith,  which 
communicated  itself  with  promplitode  to  the  whole 
cnw,  was  produced  by  a  sudden  attention  in  the 
weather.  In  place  of  the  well-defined  streak  along 
the  horizon,  that  has  been  already  described,  an 
immense  body  of  misty  light  appeared  to  be  mov- 
ing in  with  rapidity  from  the  ocean,  while  a  dis> 
tinct  but  distant  roaring  announced  the  sure  a|^ 
proach  of  the  tempest  that  had  so  long  troubled 
the  waters.  Even  Griffith,  while  thundering  his 
orders  through  the  trumpet,  and  urging  the  men 
by  his  cries  to  expedition,  would  pause  for  instants 
to  cast  anxious  glances  in  the  direction  oi  the 
coming  storm,  and  the  faces  of  the  sailors  who  lay 
on  the  yards  wore  turned  instinctively  toward  the 
the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens,  while  they  knot- 
ted the  reef-points,  or  passed  the  gaskets  that  were 
to  confine  the  unruly  canvas  to  the  prescribed 
limits. 

The  pilot  alone,  in  that  confused  and  busy 
throng,  where  voice  rose  above  voice  and  cry 
echoed  ciy  in  quidL  succession,  appeared  as  if  he 
held  no  interest  in  the  important  stake.  With 
lus  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  approaching  mist, 
and  his  arms  folded  together  in  composure,  ha 
stood  calmly  awaiting  the  result 

The  ship  had  fallen  off  with  her  broadside  to 
the  sea,  and  was  become  unmanageable,  and  the 
sails  were  already  brought  into  the  folds  necessaiy 
to  her  security,  when  the  quick  and  heavy  flutter- 
ing of  canvas  was  thrown  across  the  water  with 
all  the  gloomy  and  chilling  sensations  that  such 
sounds  produce,  where  darkness  and  danger  unite 
to  appal  the  seaman. 

«  The  schooner  bos  it!'*  cried  Griffith;  «  Barn- 
stable has  held  on,  like  himself,  to  the  last  moment 
— God  send  that  the  squall  leave  him  cloth  enough 
to  keep  him  from  the  shore !"' 

«  His  sails  are  easily  handled,"  the  commander 
observed,  «and  she  must  be  over  the  principal 
danger.  We  are  falling  off  before  it,  Mr.  Gray ; 
shall  we  try  a  cast  of  the  lead  V 

The  pilot  turned  from  his  contemplative  posture 
and  moved  slowly  across  the  deck  before  he  ny 
turned  any  reply  to  this  question — like  a  man  who 
not  only  felt  that  every  thing  depended  on  him- 
self, but  that  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 

« *Tis  unnecessary,"  he'kt  length  said ;  *<  'twould 
be  certam  destruction  to  be  taken  aback,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  within  several  points,  how  the  wind 
may  strike  us." 

<<  'Tis  difficult  no  longer,"  cried  Griffith ;  » ibr 
here  it  comes,  and  in  right  earnest !" 

Tl^e  rushing  sounds  of  the  wind  were  now.  In- 
deed, heard  at  hand,  and  the  words  wore  hardly 
passed  the  lips  of  the  young  lieutenant  before  the 
vessel  bowed  down  heavily  to  one  side,  and  then, 
as  she  began  to  move  through  the  water,  rose 
again  majestically  to  her  upright  position,  as  if 
fainting,  like  a  courteous  champion,  the  poweiiul 
antagonist  with  which  she  was  about  to  contend* 
No*,  another  minute  elapsed  before  the  ship  was 


throwing  the  waters  aside  with  a  lively  progrcfls, 
and,  obedient  to  her  helm,  was  brought  as  near  to 
the  desired  course  as  the  direction  of  the  wind 
woukl  allow.  The  hurry  and  bustle  on  the  yards 
gradually  subsided,  and  tlie  men  slowly  descended 
to  the  deck,  all  straining  their  eyes  to  pierce  the 
gloom  in  which  they  wera  enveloped,  and  some 
shaking  their  heads  in  melancholy  doubt,  afraid 
to  express  the  apprehensions  they  really  enter- 
tained. All  on  board  anxiously  waited  for  the 
fruy  of  the  gale ;  for  there  were  none  so  ignorant 
or  inexperienced  in  that  gallant  frigate,  as  not  to 
know  that  they  as  yet  only  folt  the  infant  efforts 
of  the  winds.  Each  moment,  however,  it  increased 
in  power,  though  so  gradual  was  the  alteration, 
that  the  relieved  marinen  began  to  believe  that  all 
their  gloomy  forebodings  were  not  to  be  realized. 
During  this  short  interval  of  uncertainty,  no  other 
sounds  were  heard  than  the  whistling  df  the  broeze, 
as  it  passed  quickly  through  the  mass  of  rigging 
that  belonged  to  the  vessel,  and  the  dashing  of  the 
spray  that  began  to  fly  from  her  bows  like  the 
foam  of  a  cataract 

"  It  blows  fresh,"  cried  Griffith,  who  was  the 
firrt  to  speak  in  that  moment  of  doubt  and  anxiety; 
«  but  it  is  no  more  than  a  cap-frill  of  wind  afler 
alL  Give  us  elbow-room  and  the  right  canvas, 
Mr.  Pilot,  and  FU  handle  the  ship  like  a  gentle- 
man's yacht  in  this  breeze." 

**  Will  she  stay,  think  ye,  under  this  sail !"  said 
the  low  voice  of  the  stranger. 

«  She  will  do  all  that  man  in  reason  can  ask  of 
wood  and  iron,"  returned  the  lieutenant;  <<bot  the 
vessel  don't  float  the  ocean  that  will  tack  under 
double-reefed  topsails  alone  against  a  heavy  sea. 
Help  her  with  the  courses,  pilot,  and  you'll  see 
her  come  round  like  a  dancing-master." 

«  Let  us  feel  the  strength  of  the  gale  first,"  re- 
turned the  man  who  was  called  Mr.  Gray,  moving 
from  the  side  of  Griffith  to  the  weather  gang-way 
of  the  vessel,  where  he  stood  in  silence,  looking 
ahead  of  the  ship  with  an  air  of  singular  coolness 
And  abstraction. 

All  the  lanterns  had  been  extinguished  on  the 
deck  of  the  frigate,  when  her  anchor  was  aecured, 
and  as  the  first  mist  of  the  gale  had  passed  over,  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  fiiint  light  that  was  a  good  deal 
aided  by  the  glittering  foam  of  the  waters,  which 
now  broke  in  white  curls  around  the  vessel  in 
eveiy  direction.  The  land  could  be  faintly  dis- 
cerned, rising  like  a  heavy  bank  of  black  fog  above 
the  margin  of  the  waters,  and  was  only  distin- 
guishable from  the  heavens  by  its  deeper  gloom 
and  obscurity.  The  last  rope  was  coiled  and  de- 
posited in  its  proper  place  by  the  seamen,  and  for 
several  minutes  the  stillness  of  death  pervaded  the 
crowded  decks.  It  was  evident  to  every  one  that 
theu*  ship  was  dashing  at  a  prodigious  rate  through 
the  waves;  and,  as  she  was  approaching,  with 
such  velocity,  the  quarter  of  the  bay  where  the 
shoals  and  dangere  were  known  to  be  situated,  no- 
thing but  the  habits  of  the  moat  exact  diacipUna 
could  suppress  the  oneasineas  of  the  officers  and 
men  within  their  own  boooms.  At  length  the  voice 
of  Captain  Munson  was  heard  calling  to  the  pilot 
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t  Shall  I  tend  a  hand  into  the  cliauu»  Mr.  Gray/' 
he  said,  «  and  try  our  water  ?"  . . . 

"  Tack  yoar  ahip,  air,  tack  your  ahip ;  I  would 
see  how  she  worka  before  we  reach  the  point 
where  she  tmut  behave  well,  or  we  perish/' 

GriiSith  gazed  after  him  in  wonder,  while  the 
pilot  slowly  paced  the  quarter-deck,  and  then,  roua- 
ing  from  Ms  trance,  gave  forth  the  cheering  order 
that  called  each  man  to  hia  station  to  perform  the 
desired  evolution.  The  confident  assurances  which 
the  yoang  officer  had  given  to  the  pilot  respecting 
the  qualities  of  his  vessel,  and  his  own  ability  to 
msnagc  her,  were  fully  realized  by  the  lesult  The 
hehn  was  no  sooner  put  a-lee,  than  the  huge  ship 
bore  up  gallantly  against  the  wind,  and,  dashing 
directly  through  the  waves,  threw  the  foam  high 
into  the  air  as  she  looked  boldly  into  the  very  eye 
of  the  wind,  and  then,  yielding  gracefully  to  its 
power,  she  fell  off  on  the  other  tack  with  her  head 
pointed  from  those  dangerous  shoals  that  she  had 
80  recently  approached  with  such  terrifying  velo- 
city. The  heavy  yards  swung  round  as  if  they 
had  been  vanes  to  indicate  the  currents  of  the  air, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  firigate  again  moved 
with  stately  progress  through  the  water,  leaving 
the  rocks  and  shoals  behind  her  on  one  side  of  the 
bay,  but  advancing  toward  those  that  offered  equal 
dsi^er  on  the  other. 

During  tbis  time,  the  sea  was  becoming  more 
agitated,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind  was  gradu- 
ally increasing.  The  btter  no  longer  whistled  amid 
the  cordage  of  the  vessel,  but  it  seemed  to  howl 
surlily  as  it  passed  the  complicated  machinery  that 
the  6^ate  obtruded  on  its  path.  An  endless  suc- 
cession of  white  surges  rose  above  the  heavy  bil- 
lows, and  the  very  air  was  glittering  with  the  light 
that  was  disengaged  from  the  ocean.  The  ship 
yielded  each  moment  more  and  more  before  the 
storm,  and,  in  lc«s  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
that  she  had  lifted  her  anchor,  she  was  driven 
along  with  tremendous  fiiiy  by  Uie  full  power  of  a 
gale  of  wind.  Still,  the  haidy  and  experienced 
marineiB  who  directed  her  movements,  held  her  to 
the  course  that  was  necessary  to  their  preservation, 
and  still  Griffith  gave  forth,  when  directed  by  their 
unknown  pilot,  those  orders  that  turned  her  in  the 
narrow  channel  where  safety  was  alone  to  be 
fbond. 

80  fiir  the  performance  of  his  duty  appeared 
easy  to  the  stranger,  and  he  gave  the  required 
directions  in  those  still,  calm  tones  that  formed  so 
remarkable  a  contrast  to  the  responsibility  of  his 
■itoation.  But  when  the  land  was  becoming  dim, 
in  distance  as  well  as  darkness,  and  the  agitated 
sea  was  only  to  be  discovered  as  it  swept  by  them 
in  foam,  he  broke  in  upon  the  monotonous  roaring 
of  the  tempest  with  the  sounds  of  his  voice,  seem- 
ing to  shake  off  his  apathy  and  rouse  himself  to 
the  occasion. 

**Now  is  the  time  to  watch  her  closely,  Mr. 
Griffith,"  he  cried;  »here  we  get  the  true  tide 
and  the  real  danger.  Place  the  best  quarter-mas- 
ter of  your  ship  in  those  chains,  and  let  an  officer 
stand  by  him  and  see  that  he  gives  us  the  right 
water.** 

3S 


'*  I  will  take  that  office  on  myself,"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  «  pass  a  light  into  the  weather  main-chains." 

« Stand  by  your  bracSes!"  exclaimed  the  pilot 
with  startling  quickness.   «  Heave  away  that  lead !" 

These  ];»eparations  taught  the  crew  to  expect 
the  crisis,  and  every  officer  and  man  stood  in  fear- 
ful aUence  at  his  assigned  station  awaiting  the 
issue  of  the  triaL  Even  the  quarter-master  at  the 
cun  gave  out  his  orders  to  the  men  at  the  wheel 
in  deeper  and  hoarser  tones  than  usual,  as  if  anx- 
ious not  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  vessel. 

While  this  deep  expectation  pervaded  the  fri- 
gate, the  piercing  cry  of  the  leadsman,  as  he  called, 
''By  the  mark  seven!"  rose  above  the  tempest, 
crossed  over  the  decks,  and  appeared  to  pass  away 
to  leeward,  home  on  the  blast  like  the  warnings  of 
some  water-spirit. 

«  Tis  well,"  returned  the  pilot,  calmly ;  <«  try  it 
again." 

The  short  pause  was  succeeded  by  another  cry, 
"andahalf-five!" 

«  She  shoals !  she  shoals !"  exclaimed  Griffith ; 
"keep  her  a  good  full." 

M  Ay !  you  must  hold  the  vessel  in  command, 
now,"  said  the  pilot,  with  those  cool  tones  that  are 
most  appalling  in  critical  monnents,  because  they 
seem  to  denote  most  preparation  and  care. 

The  third  call  of  »<  By  the  deep  four !"  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  prompt  direction  from  the  stranger  to 
tack. 

Griffith  seemed  to  emulate  the  coolness  of  the 
pilot,  in  issuing  the  necessary  orders  to  execute 
this  manoeuvre. 

The  vessel  rose  slowly  from  the  inclined  posi- 
tion into  which  she  had  been  forced  by  the  tempest, 
and  the  sails  were  shaking  violently,  as  if  to  re- 
lease themselves  from  their  confinement  while  the 
ship  stemmed  the  billows,  when  the  well-known 
voice  of  the  sailing-master  was  heard  shouting 
from  the  forecastle — « Breakers!  breakeia,  dead 
ahead!" 

This  app^ng  sound  seemed  yet  to  be  lingering 
about  the  ^p,  when  a  second  voice  cried — **  Break- 
ers on  our  lee-bow !" 

«  We  are  in  a  bight  of  the  shoals,  Mr.  Gray," 
said  the  commander.  **  She  loses  her  way ;  per- 
haps an  anchor  might  hold  her." 

"  Clear  away  that  best-bower!"  shouted  Ciriffith 
through  his  trumpet 

«Hold  on!"  cried  the  pilot,  in  a  voice  that 
reached  the  very  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him; 
**  hold  on  every  thing." 

The  young  man  turned  fiercely  to  the  daring 
stranger  who  thus  defied  the  discipline  of  his  ves- 
sel, and  at  once  demanded — '*  Who  is  it  that  dares 
to  countennand  my  orders  ? — ^is  it  not  enough  that 
you  run  the  ship  into  danger,  but  you  must  inter- 
fere to  keep  her  there  1     If  another  word — " 

«  Peace,  Mr.  Griffith,"  interrupted  the  captain, 
bending  ftom  the  rigging,  his  gray  locks  blowing 
about  in  the  wind,  and  adding  a  look  of  wildness 
to  the  haggard  care  that  he  exhibited  by  the  light 
of  his  lantern ;  «  yield  the  trumpet  to  Mr.  Gray ; 
he  alone  can  save  us." 

Griffith  threw  his  speaking  trumpet  on  the  deek> 
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and,  as  he  walked  proodly  away,  muttered  in  bit- 
terness of  feeling — *<  Then  all  is  kwt,  indeed,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  fodish  hopes  with  which  I 
vuited  this  coast" 

There  was,  however,  no  time  for  reply;  the 
ship  had  been  rapidly  running  into  the  wind,  and, 
■8  the  cfibrts  of  the  crew  were  paralyied  by  the 
contradictory  orders  they  had  heard,  she  gradually 
lost  her  way,  and  in  a  few  seconds  all  her  sails 
were  taken  aback. 

Before  the  crew  understood  their  situation  the 
pilot  had  applied  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and, 
in  a  voice  Uiat  rose  above  the  tempest,  he  thun- 
dered forth  his  orders.  Each  command  was  given 
distinctly,  and  with  a  precision  that  showed  him 
to  be  master  of  his  profession.  The  helm  was 
kept  fiist,  the  head  yards  swung  up  heavily  against 
the  wind,  and  the  vessel  was  soon  whirling  round 
on  her  heel  with  a  retrograde  movement 

Griffith  was  too  much  of  a  seaman  not  to  per^ 
ccive  that  the  pilot  had  seized,  with  a  perception 
almost  intuitive,  the  only  method  that  promised  to 
extricate  the  vessel  from  her  situation.  He  was 
young,  impetuous,  and  proud;  but  he  was  aLio 
generous.  Forgetting  his  resentment  and  his  moi^ 
tification,  ho  rushed  forward  among  the  men,  and, 
by  his  presence  and  example,  added  certainty  to 
the  experiment  The  ship  fell  off  slowly  before 
the  gale,  and  bowed  her  yards  nearly  to  the  water, 
as  she  felt  the  blast  pouring  its  fury  on  her  broad- 
side, while  the  surly  waves  beat  violently  against 
her  stern,  as  if  in  reproach  at  departing  frY>m  her 
usual  manner  of  moving. 

The  voice  of  the  pilot,  howeieer,  was  still  heard, 
steady  and  calm,  and  yet  so  clear  and  high  as  to 
reach  every  ear ;  and  the  obedient  seamen  whirled 
the  yards  at  his  bidding  in  despite  of  the  tempest, 
as  if  they  handled  the  toys  of  their  childhood. 
When  the  ship  had  fallen  off  dead  before  the  wind, 
her  head  sails  were  shaken,  her  after-yards  trimmed, 
and  her  helm  shifted  before  she  had  time  to  run 
upon  the  danger  that  had  threatened,  as  well  to 
leeward  as  to  windward.  The  beautiful  fcbric, 
obedient  to  her  government,  threw  her  bows  up 
gracefully  toward  the  wind  again,  and,  as  her  sails 
were  trimmed,  moved  out  from  amongst  the  dan- 
gerous shoals  in  which  she  had  been  embayed,  as 
steadily  and  swiftly  as  she  had  approached  them. 

A  moment  of  breathless  astonishment  succeeded 
the  accomplishment  of  this  nice  manceuvre,  but 
there  was  no  time  for  the  usual  expressions  of  sur- 
prise. The  stranger  still  held  the  trumpet,  and 
continued  to  lift  his  voice  amid  the  bowlings  of 
the  blast,  whenever  prudence  or  skill  directed  any 
change  in  the  management  of  the  ship.  For  an 
hour  longer,  there  was  a  fearful  struggle  for  their 
preservation,  the  channel  becoming  at  each  step 
more  complicated,  and  the  shoals  thickening  around 
the  mariners  on  every  side.  The  lead  was  cast 
rapidly,  and  the  quick  eye  of  the  pilot  seemed  to 
pierce  the  darkness  with  a  keenness  of  vision  that 
exceeded  human  power.  It  was  apparent  to  all 
in  the  vessel,  that  they  were  under  the  guidance 
of  one  who  understood  the  navigation  thoroughly, 
and  their  exertions  kept  pace  with  their  reviving 


confidence.  Again  and  again  the  frigate  appeared 
to  be  rushing  blindly  on  shoals,  where  the  sea  was 
covered  with  foam,  and  where  destruction  would 
have  been  as  sudden  as  it  was  certain,  when  the 
dear  voice  of  the  stranger  was  heard  warning  them 
of  the  danger,  and  inciting  them  to  their  duty. 
The  vessel  was  implicitly  yielded  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  during  ^ose  anxious  moments,  when 
she  was  dashing  the  waters  aside,  throwing  the 
spray  over  her  enormous  yards,  each  ear  would 
listen  eagerly  for  those  sounds  that  had  obtained 
a  commai^d  over  the  crew,  diat  can  only  be  ac- 
quired, under  such  circumstances,  by  great  steadi- 
ness and  consummate  skill.  The  ship  was  reco- 
vering from  the  inaction  of  changing  her  course 
in  one  of  those  critical  tacks  that  she  had  made  so 
often,  when  the  pilot  for  the  first  time  addressed 
the  commander  of  the  frigate,  who  still  continued 
to  superintend  the  all-important  duty  of  the  leads- 
man. 

«  Now  is  the  pinch,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  the  ship 
behaves  well,  we  are  safe — but  if  otherwise,  all  we 
have  yet  done  will  be  useless.'* 

The  veteran  seaman  whom  he  addre<;:9pd  left  the 
chains  at  this  portentous  notice,  and.  calling  to 
his  first  lieutenant,  required  of  the  stranger  an  ex- 
planation of  his  warning. 

"  See  you  yon  light  on  the  southern  headland  1** 
returned  the  pilot ;  « you  may  know  it  from  the 
star  near  it  by  its  sinking,  at  times,  in  the  ocean. 
Now  observe  the  hummock,  a  little  north  of  it, 
looking  like  a  shadow  in  the  horizon — 'tis  a  hill 
far  inland.  If  we  keep  that  light  open  frtim  the 
hill,  we  shall  do  well — but  if  not,  we  surely  go  to 
pieces." 

"  Let  us  tack  again !"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant 

The  pilot  shook  his  head, as  he  replied — "There 
is  no  more  tacking  or  box-hauling  to  be  done  to- 
night We  have  barely  room  to  pass  out  of  the 
shoals  on  this  course,  and  if  we  can  weather  the 
<  Devil*s  Grip,*  we  clear  their  outermost  point — 
but  if  not,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  but  an  alter- 
native." 

«« If  we  had  beaten  out  the  way  wc  entered," 
exclaimed  Griffith,  **  we  should  have  done  well." 

**  Say,  also,  if  the  tide  would  have  let  us  do  so." 
returned  the  pilot  calmly.  "Gentlemen,  we  must 
be  prompt;  we  have  but  a  mile  to  go,  and  the 
ship  appears  to  fly.  That  topsail  is  not  enough 
to  keep  her  up  to  the  wind ;  we  want  both  jib  and 
mainsail." 

« *Tis  a  perilous  thing  to  loosen  canvas  in  such 
a  tempest!**  observed  the  doubtful  captain. 

« It  must  be  done,"  returned  the  collected  stran- 
ger ;  **  we  perish  without — see !  the  light  already 
touches  the  edge  of  the  hummock;  the  sea  casts  us 
to  leeward !" 

« It  shall  be  done !"  cried  Griffith,  seizing  the 
trumpet  from  the  hand  of  the  pilot 

The  orders  of  the  lieutenant  were  executed  al- 
most as  soon  as  issued,  and,  every  thing  being 
-  ready,  the  enormous  folds  of  the  mainsail  were 
trusted  loose  to  the  blast  There  was  an  instant 
when  the  result  was  doubtful;  the  tremendous 
threshing  of  the  heavy  sails  seeming  to  bid  defiance 
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to  all  restnint,  ahakiog  the  ship  to  her  centre;  bat 
art  and  strength  prevailed,  and  gradually  the  can- 
Tas  was  distended,  and,  bellying  as  it  filled,  was 
drawn  down  to  its  nsual  place  by  the  power  of  a 
hundred  men.  The  vessel  yielded  to  this  immense 
addition  of  force,  and  bowed  before  it  like  a  reed 
bending  to  a  breeze*  But  the  success  of  the  mea- 
sure was  announced  by  a  joyful  ciy  from  the  stran* 
ger  that  seemed  to  burst  from  his  inmost  souL 

**  She  ieels  it !  she  springs  her  luff!  observe," 
be  said,  <*  the  light  opens  from  the  hummock  al- 
ready ;  if  she  will  only  bear  her  canvas,  we  shall 
go  dear!" 

A  report  like  that  of  a  cannon  interrupted  his 
eiclamation,  and  something  resembling  a  white 
cloud  was  seen  drifting  before  the  wind  from  the 
head  of  the  ship,  till  it  was  driven  into  the  gloom 
£ur  to  leeward. 

«« Tie  the  jib  blown  from  the  bolt-ropes,"  said 
the  commander  of  the  frigate.  «  This  is  no  time 
to  spxead  light  duck— but  the  mainsail  may  stand 
it  yet" 

«  The  sail  would  laugh  at  a  tornado,"  returned 
the  lieutenant ;  **  but  that  mast  springs  like  a  piece 
ofstceL"        '  * 

*«  Silence  all !"  cried  the  pilot.  **  Now,  gentle- 
men, we  shall  soon  know  our  fate.  Let  her  luff— 
loffyou  can !" 

ThiA  warning  eiSfectually  closed  all  diKourse, 
aod  the  hardy  mariners,  knowing  that  they  had 
already  done  all  in  the  power  of  man  to  insure 
their  safety,  stood  in  breathless  anxiety  awaiting 
the  resulL  At  a  short  distance  ahead  of  them,  the 
whole  ocean  was  white  with  foam,  and  the  waves, 
instead  of  rolling  on  in  regular  succession,  appeared 
to  be  tossing  about  in  mad  gambols.  A  single 
streak  of  dark  billows,  not  half  a  cable's  length  in 
width,  could  be  discerned  running  into  this  chaos 
of  water;  bat  it  was  soon  lost  to  the  eye  amid  the 
confusion  of  the  disturbed  element.  Along  this 
narrow  path  the  vessel  moved  more  heavily  than 
before,  being  brought  so  near  the  vnnd  as  to  keep 
her  laib  toaching.  The  pilot  silently  proceeded 
to  the  wheel,  and  with  ha  own  hands  he  under- 
took the  steerage  of  the  ship.  No  noise  proceeded 
from  the  frigate  to  interrupt  the  horrid  tumult  of 
the  ocean,  and  she  entered  the  channel  among  the 
breakers  with  the  silence  of  a  desperate  calmness. 
Twenty  tunes,  as  the  foam  rolled  away  to  leeward, 
the  crew  were  on  the  eve  of  uttering  their  joy,  as 
they  supposed  the  vessel  past  the  danger;  but 
breaker  aAer  breaker  would  still  rise  before  them, 
following  each  other  into  the  general  mass  to 
chedc  their  exultation.  Occasionally  the  flutter- 
ing of  the  suls  would  be  heard ;  and  when  the 
looks  of  the  startled  seamen  were  turned  to  the 
wheel,  they  beheld  the  stranger  grasping  its  spokes, 
with  his  quick  eye  glancing  from  the  water  to  the 
canvas.  At  length  the  ship  reached  a  point  where 
die  appeared  to  be  rushing  dixectly  into  the  jaws 
of  destruction,  when  suddenly  her  course  was 
dianged,  and  her  head  receded  rapidly  from  the 
wind.  At  the  same  instant  the  voice  of  the  pilot 
was  heard  shouting— «  Sqoare  away  the  yards  !-* 
in  mainsail !" 


A  general  burst  from  the  oew  echoed,  «  Square 
away  the  yards !"  and  quick  as  thought  the  frigate 
was  seen  gliding  along  the  channel  before  the 
wind.  The  eye  had  hardly  time  to  dwell  on  the 
foam,  which  seemed  like  clouds  driving  in  the 
heavens,  and  directly  the  gallant  vessel  issued  from 
her  perils,  and  rose  and  fell  on  the  heavy  waves 
of  the  open  sea. 


THE  REGATTA  AT  VENICE. 

ntOM  THa  BSAVO. 

VuricB,  from  her  peculiar  formation  and  the 
vast  number  of  her  watermen,  had  long  been  cele- 
brated for  this  species  of  amusement  Families 
were  known  and  oclebrated  in  her  traditions  for 
dexterous  skill  with  the  oar,  as  they  were  known 
in  Rome  for  feats  of  a  far  less  useful  and  of  a  more 
barbarous  nature.  It  was  usual  to  select  from 
these  races  of  watermen  the  most  vigwous  and 
skilful;  and,  after  invoking  the  aid  of  patron-saints, 
and  arousing  their  pride  and  recollections  by  songs 
that  recounted  the  feats  of  their  ancestors,  to  start 
them  for  the  goal  with  every  incitement  that  pride 
and  the  love  of  victory  could  awaken. 

Most  of  these  ancient  usages  were  still  observed. 
As  soon  as  the  Bucentaur  was  in  ite  stetion,  some 
thirty  or  forty  gondoliers  were  brought  forth,  clad 
in  their  gayest  habiliments  and  surrounded  and 
supported  by  crowds  of  anxious  friends  and  rela- 
tives. The  intended  competitors  were  expected 
to  sustain  the  long-established  reputations  of  their 
several  names,  and  they  were  admonished  of  the 
disgrace  of  defeat  I'bey  were  cheered  by  the 
men,  and  stimulated  by  the  smiles  and  tears  of  the 
other  sex.  The  rewards  were  recalled  to  their 
minds;  they  were  fortified  by  prayers  to  the  saints; 
and  then  they  were  dismissed  amid  the  cries  and 
the  wishes  of  the  multitude  to  seek  their  allotted 
places  beneath  the  stem  of  the  galley  of  state. 

The  dty  of  Venice  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts  by  a  channel  much  broader  than  that 
of  the  ordinaxy  passages  of  the  town.  This  divid- 
ing artery,  from  ite  superior  size  and  depth,  and  ite 
greater  importence,  is  called  the  grand  canal.  Ite 
course  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  undulating  line, 
which  greatly  increases  ite  length.  As  it  is  much 
used  by  the  larger  boate  of  the  bay — being  in  fact 
a  sort  of  secondary  port — and  ite  width  is  so  con- 
siderable, it  has  throughout  the  whole  distance  but 
one  bridge — the  celebrated  Rialto.  The  regatte 
was  to  be  held  on  this  canal,  which  offered  the  re- 
quisites of  length  and  space,  and  which,  as  it  was 
lined  with  most  of  the  palaces  of  the  prindpal 
senators,  affoided  all  the  &cilities  necessary  for 
viewing  the  struggle. 

In  passing  from  one  end  of  this  long  course  to 
the  other,  the  men  destined  for  the  race  were  not 
permitted  to  make  any  exertion.  Their  eyes 
joamed  over  the  gorgeous  hangings,  which,  as  is 
still  wont  throughout  Itely  on  all  days  of  festa, 
floated  from  every  window,  and  on  gnuqis  of  fe- 
males in  rich  attire,  brilliant  with  the  peculiar 
charms  of  the  famed  Venetian  beauty  that  dustered 
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in  the  balconies.  Thoee  who  were  domestici  roee 
and  answered  to  the  encouraging  signals  thrown 
from  above,  as  they  passed  the  palaces  of  their 
masters;  while  those  who  were  watermen  of  the 
pablic  endeavoured  to  gather  hope  among  the 
sympathizing  faces  of  the  multitude. 

At  length  every  formality  had  been  duly  ob- 
served, and  the  competitors  assumed  their  places. 
The  gondolas  were  mudi  larger  than  those  con>- 
monly  used,  and  each  was  manned  by  three  wa- 
termen in  the  centre,  directed  by  a  fourth,  who, 
standing  on  the  little  deck  in  the  stem,  steered 
while  he  aided  to  impel  the  boat.  There  were 
light,  low  stafis  in  the  bows,  with  flags  that  bore 
the  distinguishing  coloon  of  several  noble  fiunilies 
of  the  republic,  or  which  had  such  other  simple 
devices  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  fimcies  of 
those  to  whom  they  belonged.  A  few  flourishes 
of  the  oars,  resembling  the  preparatory  movements 
which  the  master  of  fence  makes  ere  he  begins  to 
push  and  parry,  were  given;  a  whirling  of  the 
boats,  like  the  prancing  of  curbed  racers,  succeeded ; 
and  then  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  the  whole  darted 
away  as  if  the  gondolas  were  impelled  by  volition. 
The  start  was  followed  by  a  shout  which  passed 
swiftly  along  the  canal,  and  an  eager  agitation  of 
heads  that  went  from  balcony  to  balcony,  till  the 
sympathetic  movement  was  communicated  to  the 
grave  load  under  which  the  Bucentaur  laboured. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  difierence  in  force  and 
skill  was  not  very  obvious.  Each  gondola  glided 
along  the  element,  apparently  with  that  ease  with 
which  a  light-winged  swallow  skims  the  lake,  and 
with  no  visible  advantage  to  any  one  of  the  ten. 
Then,  as  more  art  in  him  who  steered,  or  greater 
powers  of  endurance  in  those  who  rowed,  or  some 
of  the  latent  properties  of  the  boat  itself  came  into 
service,  the  cluster  of  little  barks  which  had  come 
off  like  a  closely-united  flock  of  birds  taking  flight 
together  in  alarm,  began  to  open  till  they  formed  a 
long  and  vacillating  line  in  the  centre  of  the  pas- 
sage. The  whole  train  shot  beneath  the  bridge, 
so  near  each  other  as  to  render  it  still  doubtful 
which  was  to  conquer,  and  the  exciting  strife  came 
more  in  view  of  Uie  principal  personages  of  the 
city. 

But  here  those  radical  qualities,  which  insure 
success  in  efiR>rts  of  this  nature,  manifested  them- 
selves. The  weaker  began  to  yield,  the  train  to 
lengthen,  and  hopes  and  fears  to  increase,  until 
those  in  the  front  presented  the  exhilarating  spec- 
tacle of  success,  while  those  behind  offered  the 
still  more  noble  sight  of  men  struggling  without 
hope.  Gradually  the  distances  between  the  boats 
increased,  while  that  between  them  and  the  goal 
grew  rapidly  less,  until  three  of  those  in  advance 
came  in,  like  glancing  arrows,  beneath  the  stem 
of  the  Bucentaur,  with  scarce  a  length  between 
them.  The  prize  was  won,  the  conquerors  were 
rewarded,  and  the  artillery  gave  forth  the  usual 
signals  of  rejoicing.  Music  answered  to  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  the  peals  of  bells,  while  sympathy 
with  success,  that  predominant  and  so  ofien  dan* 
gerous  principle  of  our  nature,  drew  shouts  even 
from  the  disappointed. 


The  damouT  ceased,  and  a  herald  proclaimed 
aloud  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  a  different 
struggle.  The  last,  and  what  might  be  termed  the 
national  race,  had  been  limited,  by  an  andent 
usage,  to  the  known  and  recognised  gondolien  of 
Venice.  The  prize  had  been  awarded  by  the  state, 
and  the  whole  aflair  had  somewhat  of  an  official 
and  political  character.  It  was  now  announced, 
however,  that  a  race  was  to  be  run  in  which  the 
reward  was  open  to  all  competitors,  without  ques- 
tioning as  to  their  origin,  or  as  to  their  ordinary 
occupations.  An  oar  of  gold,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  chain  of  the  same  precious  metal,  vras 
exhibited  bs  the  boone  of  the  dc^  to  him  who 
showed  most  dexterity  and  strength  in  this  new 
struggle ;  while  a  similar  ornament  of  silver  was 
to  be  the  portion  of  him  who  showed  the  second- 
best  dexterity  and  bottom.  A  mimic  boat  of  leas 
precious  metal  was  the  third  prize.  The  gondolas 
were  to  be  the  usual  light  vehicles  of  the  canals, 
and  as  the  object  was  to  dispbiy  the  peculiar  skill 
of  that  city  of  islands,  but  one  oarsmau  was  allowed 
to  each,  on  whom  would  necessarily  fsD  the  whole 
duty  of  guiding  while  he  unpelled  his  little  bark. 
Any  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  pre- 
vious trial  were  admitted  to  this ;  and  all  desirous 
of  taking  part  in  the  new  struggle  were  commanded 
to  come  beneath  the  stern  of  the  Bucentaur,  within 
a  prescribed  numlier  of  minutes,  that  note  might 
be  had  of  their  wishes.  As  notice  of  this  arrange- 
ment had  been  previously  given,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  races  was  not  long. 

The  firet  who  came  out  of  the  crowd  of  boats 
which  environed  the  vacant  place  that  had  been 
left  for  the  competitors,  was  a  gondolier  of  the 
public  landing,  well  known  for  his  skill  with  the 
oar,  and  his  song  on  the  canal. 

«  How  art  thou  called,  and  in  whose  name  dost 
thou  put  thy  chancel"  demanded  the  herald  of 
diis  aquatic  course. 

**  All  know  me  for  Bartolomeo,  one  who  lives 
between  the  Piazzetta  and  the  Lido,  and,  like  a 
loyal  Venetian,  I  trust  in  San  Teodoro." 

**Thou  art  well  protected;  take  thy  place  and 
await  thy  fortune.*' 

The  conscious  waterman  swept  the  water  with 
a  back  stroke  of  his  blade,  and  the  Kgfat  gondola 
whirled  away  into  the  centre  of  the  vacant  spot 
like  a  swan  giving  a  sudden  glance  aside. 

«  And  who  art  thou  ?*'  deoianded  the  official  of 
the  next  that  came. 

«  Enrico,  a  gondotier  of  Fusina.  I  come  to  try 
my  oar  with  the  braggarts  of  the  canals.** 

« In  whom  is  thy  trust  ?** 

«<  Sant*  Antonio  di  Padua.'* 

«  Thou  wilt  need  his  aid,  though  we  commend 
thy  spirit  Enter  and  take  place.** — '<  And  who 
art  thoul"  he  continued,  to  another,  when  the 
second  had  imitated  the  easy  skill  of  the  first 

<«  I  am  called  Gino  of  Calabria,  a  gondoUer  in 
private  service." 

«  What  noble  retatnith  thee  V 

« The  illustrious  aii4  most  excellent  Don  Ca- 
millo  Monfiirte,  Duca  and  Lord  of  Sant'  Agata  in 
Napoli,  and  of  right  a  senator  in  Vemoe.** 
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« Thoo  Aouldst  have  come  of  Padna,  friend, 
by  thy  knowledge  of  the  laws !  Dost  thon  trust 
in  him  thou  servegt  for  the  victory  V 

There  was  a  moTement  among  the  senators  at 
the  answer  of  Gino ;  and  the  half-terrified  varlet 
thought  he  perceived  frowns  gathering  on  more 
than  one  brow.  He  looked  around  in  quest  of 
him  whoee  greatness  he  had  vaunted,  as  if  he 
sought  succour. 

**  Wilt  thou  name  thy  support  in  this  great  trial 
of  force  V^  resumed  the  herald. 

«<  My  master/'  uttered  the  terrified  Gino»  «  St 
Januarius,  and  St.  Mark.*' 

«<Thou  art  well  defended.  Should  the  two 
latter  fidl  thee,  thou  mayest  surely  count  on  the 
first!" 

•*  Signer  Monforte  has  an  illustrious  name,  and 
he  is  welcome  to  our  Venetian  sports,"  observed 
the  doge,  slightly  bending  his  head  toward  the 
young  Calabrian  noble,  who  stood  at  no  great  dis- 
tance in  a  gondola  of  state,  regarding  the  scene 
with  a  deeply-interested  countenance.  This  cau- 
tious interruption  of  the  pleasantries  of  the  ofEcia] 
was  acknowledged  by  a  low  reverence,  and  the 
matter  proceeded. 

^TaLs  thy  station,  GKno  of  Calabria,  and  a 
happy  fortune  be  thine,"  said  the  latter;  then  turn- 
ing to  another,  he  asked  in  surprise — <<  Why  art 
thou  here  r 

« I  come  to  try  my  gondola's  swiftness." 
«Thou  art  old  and  unequal  to  this  stniggle; 
husband  thy  strength  for  daily  toil.     An  ill-advised 
ambition  hath  put  thee  on  this  useless  trial" 

The  new  aspirant  had  forced  a  common  fisher- 
man's gondola,  of  no  bad  shape  and  of  sufBdent 
lightness,  but  which  bore  about  it  all  the  vulgar 
signs  of  its  daily  uses,  beneath  the  gallery  of  the 
I    Bucentaur.     He  received  the  rebuke  meekly,  and 
was  about  to  turn  his  boat  aside,  though  with  a 
som>wing  and  mortified  eye,  when  a  sign  from  the 
doge  arrested  his  arm. 
«  Question  him,  as  of  wont,"  said  the  prince. 
«How  art  thou  named  1"  continued  the  reluc- 
tant official,  who,  like  all  of  subordinate  condi- 
tion, had  &r  more  jealousy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
sports  he  directed  than  his  superior. 

"  I  am  known  as  Antonio,  a  fisherman  of  the 
Lagunes." 
« Thou  art  old!" 

«<8ignore,  none  know  it  better  than  I.  It  is 
sixty  summers  since  I  first  threw  net  or  line  into 
the  water." 

«  Nor  art  thou  clad  as  befitteth  one  who  cometh 
before  the  state  of  Venice  in  a  regatta." 

« I  am  here  in  the  best  that  I  have.  Let  Aem 
who  would  do  the  nobles  greater  honour  come  in 
better." 

«  Thy  limbs  are  uncovered — thy  bosom  bare — 
thy  sinews  feeble — go  to ;  thou  art  ill  advised  to 
interrupt  the  pleasures  of  the  nobles  by  this  levity.'* 
Again  Antonio  would  have  shrunk  firom  the  ten 
thousand  eyes  that  shone  upon  him,  when  the  calm 
voice  of  the  doge  once  more  came  to  his  aid. 

<*  The  struggle  is  open  to  all,"  said  the  sovereign ; 
« still  I  would  advise  the  poor  and  aged  man  to 


take  counsel ;  give  him  silver,  for  want  urges  him 
to  this  hopeless  trial." 

<*  Thou  hearest ;  alms  are  offiwed  thee ;  but  give 
place  to  those  who  are  stronger  and  more  seemly 
for  the  sport" 

« I  will  obey,  as  is  the  duty  of  one  bom  and  ac- 
customed to  poverty.  They  said  the  race  was 
open  to  all,  and  I  crave  the  pardon  of  the  nobles, 
since  I  meant  to  do  them  no  dishonour." 

*<  Justice  in  the  palace,  and  justice  on  the  ca- 
nals," hastily  observed  the  prince.  («If  he  will 
continue,  it  is  right  It  is  die  pride  of  St  Mark 
that  his  balances  are  held  with  an  even  hand." 

A  murmur  of  applause  succeeded  the  specious 
sentiment,  for  the  powerful  rarely  afiect  the  noble 
attribute  of  justice,  however  limited  may  be  its  ex- 
ercise, without  their  words  finding  an  echo  in  the 
tongues  of  the  selfish. 

«Thou  hearest — his  highness,  who  is  the  voice 
of  a  mighty  state,  says  thoa  mayest  remain; — 
though  thou  art  still  advised  to  withdraw." 

« I  will  then  see  what  virtue  is  left  in  this  naked 
arm,"  returned  Antonio,  casting  a  mournful  glance, 
and  one  that  was  not  entirely  fi^e  from  the  latent 
vanity  of  man,  at  his  meagre  and  threadbare  attire. 
«  The  limb  hath  its  scars,  but  the  infidels  may  have 
spared  enough  for  the  little  I  ask." 

« In  whom  is  thy  fiiith  1" 

"Blessed  St  Anthony,  of  the  Miraculous 
Draught" 

«  Take  thy  place ! — Ha !  here  cometh  one  un- 
willing to  be  known !  How  now !  who  appears 
with  so  feise  a  face  !" 

«  Call  me,  Mask." 

«  So  neat  and  just  a  leg  and  arm  need  not  have 
hid  their  fellow  the  countenance.  Is  it  your  high- 
ness's  pleasure  that  one  disguised  should  be  en- 
tered for  the  sports  ?" 

<«  Doubt  it  not  A  mask  is  sacred  in  Venice. 
It  is  the  glory  of  our  excellent  and  wise  laws,  that 
he  who  seeketh  to  dwell  within  the  privacy  of  his 
own  thoughts,  and  to  keep  aloof  from  curiosity  by 
shadowing  his  features,  rangeth  our  streets  and 
canals,  as  if  he  dwelt  in  the  security  of  his  own 
abode.  Such  are  the  high  privileges  of  liberty,  and 
such  it  b  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  generous,  a  magnani- 
mous, and  a  free  state !" 

A  thousand  bowed  in  approbation  of  the  senti- 
ment, and  a  rumor  passed  firom  mouth  to  mouth 
that  a  young  noble  was  about  to  try  his  strength 
in  the  regatta,  in  compliment  to  some  wayward 
beauty. 

<«  Such  is  justice !"  exclaimed  the  herald  in  a 
loud  voice,  admiration  apparently  overcoming  re- 
spect in  the  ardour  of  the  moment  «  Happy  is 
he  that  is  bom  in  Venice,  and  envied  are  the  peo- 
ple in  whoee  councils  vrisdom  and  mercy  preside, 
like  lovely  and  benignant  sisters !  On  whom  dost 
thou  rely  t" 

«  Mine  own  arm." 

«  Ha !  This  is  impious !  None  so  presuming 
may  enter  into  these  privileged  sports." 

The  hurried  exclamation  of  the  herald  was  ac- 
companied by  a  general  stir,  such  as  denotes  sud- 
den and  strong  emotion  in  a  multitude. 
2A 
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«<  The  children  of  the  repubUc  are  protected  hy 
an  even  hand,"  ofaeerved  the  venerahle  prince. 
<«It  formeth  our  jost  pride,  and  blessed  St  Mark 
forbid  that  aught  resembling  vain-glory  dhould  be 
uttered !  but  it  is  truly  our  boast  that  we  know  no 
difierence  between  our  subjects  of  the  islands,  or 
those  of  the  Dalmatian  coast ;  between  Padua  or 
Candia ;  Corfu  or  St  Giorgio.  Still  it  is  not  per- 
mitted for  any  to  refuse  the  intervention  of  the 
saints.*' 

«  Name  thy  patron,  or  quit  the  place,*'  continued 
the  obaenrant  herald,  anew. 

The  stranger  paused,  as  if  he  locked  into  his 
mind,  and  then  he  answered— 

u  San  Giovanni  of  the  Wilderness." 

<*  Thou  namest  one  of  blessed  memory !" 

« I  name  him  who  may  have  pity  on  me  in  this 
living  desert" 

**  The  temper  of  thy  soul  is  best  known  to  thy- 
self, but  this  reverend  rank  of  patricians,  yonder 
brilliant  show  of  beauty,  and  that  goodly  multi- 
tude may  claim  another  name. — ^Tak^  thy  place." 

While  the  herald  proceeded  to  take  the  names 
of  three  or  four  more  applicants,  all  gondoliers  in 
private  service,  a  murmur  ran  through  the  specta- 
tors, which  proved  how  much  their  interest  and 
curiosity  had  been  awakened  by  the  replies  and 
appearance  of  the  two  last  competitors.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  young  nobles  who  entertained 
those  who  came  last,  began  to  move  among  the 
throng  of  boats  with  the  intention  of  making  such 
manifestations  of  their  gallant  desires  and  personal 
devotion  as  suited  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the 
age.  The  list  was  now  proclaimed  to  be  full,  aed 
the  gondolas  were  towed  off,  as  before,  toward  the 
starting  point,  leaving  the  place  beneath  the  stem 
of  the  Bucentaur  vacant  The  scene  that  followed 
consequently  passed  directly  before  the  eyes  of 
those  grave  men,  who  charged  themselves  with 
most  of  the  private  interests,  as  well  as  with  the 
public  concerns  of  Venice 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  gondolas  which  were 
to  contend  in  the  race,  had  been  towed  toward  the 
place  of  starting,  in  order  that  the  men  might  enter 
on  the  struggle  with  undiminished  vigour.  In  this 
precaution,  even  the  humble  and  half-clad  fisher- 
man had  not  been  neglected,  but  his  boat,  like  the 
others,  was  attached  to  the  larger  barges  to  which 
this  duty  had  been  assigned.  Still,  as  he  passed 
along  the  canal,  before  the  crowded  balconies  and 
groaning  vessels  which  lined  its  sides,  there  arose 
that  scornful  and  deriding  laugh,  which  seems  ever 
to  grow  more  strong  and  bold  as  misfortune  weighs 
most  heavily  on  its  subject 

The  old  man  was  not  unconscious  of  the  remarks 
of  which  he  was  the  subject ;  and,  as  it  is  rare  in- 
deed that  our  sensibilities  do  not  survive  our  better 
fortunes,  even  he  was  so  far  conscious  of  a  fall  as 
not  to  be  callous  to  contempt  thus  openly  expressed. 
He  looked  wistfully  on  every  side  of  him,  and 
seemed  to  search  in  every  eye  he  encountered 
some  portion  of  the  sympathy  which  his  meek  and 
humble  feelings  still  craved.  But  even  the  men 
of  his  caste  and  profession  threw  jibes  upon  his 
ear ;  and,  though  of  all  the  competitors  perhaps 


the  one  whose  motive  most  hallowed  his  ambition, 
he  was  held  to  be  the  only  proper  subject  of  mirth. 
For  the  solution  of  this  revolting  trait  of  human 
character,  we  are  not  to  look  to  Venice  and  her 
institutions,  since  it  is  known  that  none  are  so 
arrogant  on  occasions  as  the  ridden,  and  that  the 
abject  and  insolent  spirits  are  usually  tenants  of 
the  same  bosom. 

The  movement  of  the  boats  brought  those  of 
the  masked  waterman  and  the  subject  of  these 
taunts  side  by  side. 

«  Thou  art  not  the  favourite  in  this  strife,"  ob- 
served the  former,  when  a  fresh  burst  of  jibes  were 
showered  on  the  head  of  his  unresisting  associate. 
"  Thou  hast  not  been  sufficiently  heedful  of  thy 
attire ;  for  this  is  a  town  of  luxury,  and  he  who 
would  meet  applause  must  appear  on  the  canals 
in  the  guise  of  one  less  borne  upon  by  fortune." 

**l  know  them!  I  know  them!"  returned  the 
fisherman ;  "  they  are  led  away  by  their  pride,  and 
they  think  ill  of  one  who  cannot  share  in  their 
vanities.  But,  friend  unknown,  I  have  brought 
with  me  a  face  which,  old  though  it  be,  and  wrin- 
kled, and  worn  by  the  weather  like  the  stones  of 
the  sea-shore,  is  uncovered  to  the  eye  and  without 
diame." 

"There  may  be  reasons  which  thou  knowcst 
not  why  I  wear  a  mask.  But  if  my  fece  be  hid, 
the  limbs  are  bare,  and  thou  seest  there  is  no  lack 
of  sinews  to  make  good  that  which  I  have  under- 
taken. Thou  shouldst  have  thought  better  of  the 
matter  ere  thou  puttest  thyself  in  the  way  of  so 
much  mortification.  Defeat  will  not  cause  the 
people  to  treat  thee  more  tenderly." 

*<  If  my  sinews  are  old  and  stiffened,  Signor 
Mask,  they  are  long  used  to  toil.  As  to  shame,  if 
it  is  a  shame  to  be  below  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
fortune,  it  will  not  now  come  for  the  first  timeb 
A  heavy  sorrow  hath  befallen  me,  and  this  race 
may  lighten  the  burden  of  grief.  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend that  I  hear  this  laughter,  and  all  these  scorn- 
ful speeches  as  one  listens  to  the  evening  breeze 
on  the  Lagunes — for  a  man  is  still  a  man,  though 
he  lives  with  the  humblest,  and  eats  of  the  coarsest 
But  let  it  pass ;  Sant'  Antonio  will  give  me  heart 
to  bear  it** 

**  Thou  hast  a  stout  mind,  fisherman ;  and  I 
would  gladly  pray  my  patron  to  grant  thee  a 
stronger  arm,  but  that  I  have  much  need  of  this 
victory  myself.  Wilt  thou  be  content  with  the 
second  prize,  if,  by  any  manner  of  skill,  I  might 
aid  thee  in  thy  efforts  1 — ^for,  I  suppose,  the  metal 
of  the  third  is  as  little  to  thy  taste  as  it  is  to  my 
own." 

**  Nay,  I  count  not  on  gold  or  silver." 

<*  Can  the  honour  of  such  a  struggle  awaken  the 
pride  of  one  like  thee  1" 

The  old  man  looked  earnestly  at  his  companion ; 
but  he  shook  his  head  without  answer.  Fresh 
merriment,  at  his  expense,  caused  him  to  bend  his 
face  toward  the  scoffers;  and  he  perceived  they 
were  just  then  passing  a  numerous  group  of  his 
fellows  of  the  Lagunes,  who  seemed  to  feel  that 
his  unjustifiable  ambition  reflected,  in  some  degree, 
on  the  honour  of  their  whole  body. 
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«Haw  DOW,  old  AatoDior  ibooted  the  boldest 
of  the  bend — «Li  it  not  enough  that  thou  hast  won 
the  honours  of  the  net,  but  thoa  wouldet  have  a 
golden  oar  at  thy  neck  V* 

u  We  shall  yet  see  him  of  the  senate !"  eried  a 
second. 

«  He  standeth  in  need  of  the  homed  bonnet  for 
his  naked  head,"  continued  a  third.  «  Yfe  shall 
■ee  the  brave  Admiral  Antonio  sailing  in  the  Bu- 
centaur  with  the  nobles  of  the  land !" 

Their  sallies  were  succeeded  by  coarse  laughter. 
Even  the  fair  in  the  balconies  were  not  uninflu- 
enced by  these  constant  jibes,  and  the  apparent 
discrepant  between  the  condition  and  the  means 
of  so  unusual  a  pretender  to  the  honours  of  the 
regatta.  The  purpose  of  the  old  man  wavered ; 
but  he  seemed  goaided  by  some  inward  incentive 
that  still  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  ground.  His 
companion  closely  wstched  the  varying  expression 
of  a  countenance  that  was  far  too  little  trained  in 
deception  to  conceal  the  feelings  within ;  and,  as 
they  approached  the  place  of  starting,  he  again 
Bpoke. 

«*  Thou  mayest  yet  withdraw,**  he  said ; — *«  why 
should  one  of  thy  years  make  the  little  time  he 
hss  to  stay  bitter,  by  bearing  the  ridicule  of  his 
sssociates  for  the  rest  of  his  Ufel" 

« St.  Anthony  did  a  greater  wonder  when  he 
caused  the  fishes  to  come  upon  the  waters  to  hear 
his  preaching,  and  I  will  not  show  a  cowardly 
heart  at  a  moment  when  there  is  most  need  ai 
resolution." 

The  masked  waterman  crossed  himself  devoutly ; 
and,  relinquishing  all  further  design  to  persuade 
the  other  to  abandon  the  fruitless  contest,  he  gave 
all  his  thoughts  to  his  own  interest  in  the  coming 


The  narrowness  of  most  of  the  canals  of  Venice, 
with  the  innumerable  angles  and  the  constant 
passing,  have  given  rise  to  a  ftshion  of  construc- 
tion and  of  rowing  that  are  so  peculiar  to  that  city 
and  its  immediate  dependencies,  as  to  require  some 
explanation.  The  reader  has  doubtless  already 
noderstood  that  a  gondola  is  a  long,  narrow,  and 
light  boat,  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  place,  and 
dirtJDct  from  the  wherries  of  all  other  towns.  The 
distance  between  the  dwellings,  on  most  of  the  ci^ 
nals,  is  so  small,  that  the  width  of  the  hitter  does 
not  admit  of  the  use  of  oars  on  both  sides  at  the 
same  time.  The  necessity  of  constantly  turning 
aside  to  give  room  for  others,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  bridges  and  the  comers,  have  suggested  the 
expediency  of  placing  the  face  of  the  waterman  in 
the  direction  in  whii^  the  boil  is  steering,  and  of 
coom  of  keeping  him  on  his  feet  As  every  gon- 
dqja,  when  fully  equipped,  has  its  pavilion  in  the 
centre,  the  height  of  (he  latter  renders  it  necessary 
to  phux  him  who  steers  on  such  an  elevation,  as 
wiU  enable  him  to  overlook  it.  From  these  seve- 
ral causes,  a  one-oared  boat  in  Venice  is  propelled 
|7  a  gondolier  who  stands  on  a  little  angular  deck 
in  iti  stem,  formed  like  the  low  roof  of  a  house ; 
and  the  strcAe  of  the  oar  is  given  by  a  push  instead 
of  a  pull,  as  is  common  elsewhere.  This  habit  of 
vowing  erect,  however,  which  is  usually  done  by 


a  forward,  instead  of  a  backward,  movement  of  the 
body  is  not  unfrequent  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, though  in  no  other  is  there  a  boat 
which  resembles  the  gondola  in  all  its  properties 
or  uses.  The  upright  position  of  the  gondolier 
requires  that  the  pivot  on  which  the  oar  rests 
should  have  a  corresponding  elevation ;  and  there 
ia,  consequently,  a  species  of  bumkin  raised  from 
the  side  of  the  boat  to  the  desired  height,  and 
which,  being  formed  of  a  crooked  and  very  irregu- 
lar knee  of  wood,  has  two  or  three  row-locks,  one 
above  the  other,  to  suit  the  stature  of  diflerent  indi- 
viduals, or  to  give  a  broader  or  narrower  sweep  of 
the  blade  as  the  movement  shall  require.  As  there 
is  frequent  occasion  to  cast  the  osr  from  one  of 
these  row-locks  to  the  other,  and  not  unfrequently 
to  change  its  side,  it  rests  in  a  very  open  bed ;  and 
the  instrument  is  kept  in  its  place  by  great  dexte- 
rity alone,  and  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  accommodating  the  force  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
effort  to  the  forward  movement  of  the  boat  and 
the  resistance  of  the  water.  Ail  these  difliculties 
united  render  skill  in  a  gondolier  one  of  the  most 
delicate  branches  of  a  waterman's  art,  as  it  is  clear 
that  muscular  strength  alone,  though  of  great  aid, 
can  avail  but  little  in  such  a  practice. 

The  great  canal  of  Venice,  following  its  wind- 
ings, beuig  more  than  a  league  in  length,  the  dis- 
tance in  the  present  race  was  reduced  nearly  half 
by  causing  the  boats  to  start  from  the  Rialto.  At 
this  point,  then,  the  gondolas  were  all  assembled, 
attended  by  those  who  were  to  place  them.  As 
the  whole  of  the  population,  which  before  bad  been 
extended  along  ihe  entire  course  of  the  water,  vtBh 
now  crowded  between  the  bridge  and  the  Bucen- 
taur,  the  long  and  graceful  avenue  resembled  a 
vista  of  human  heads.  It  was  an  imposing  sight 
to  look  along  that  bright  and  living  lane,  and  tho 
hearts  of  each  competitor  beat  high,  as  hope,  or 
pride,  or  apprehension  became  the  feeling  of  the 
moment. 

«Gino  of  Calabria,"  cried  the  marshal  who 
placed  the  gondolas,  « thy  station  is  on  the  right 
Take  it,  and  St  Januarius  speed  thee  !'* 

The  servitor  of  Don  Camillo  assumed  his  oar, 
and  the  boat  glided  gracefully  into  its  berth. 

« 7*hou  comest  next,  Enrico  of  Fusina.  Call 
stoutly  on  thy  Paduan  patron,  and  husband  thy 
strength;  for  none  of  the  main  have  ever  yet 
home  away  a  prize  in  Venice.'* 

He  then  summoned  in  succession  those  whose 
names  have  not  been  mentioned,  and  placed  them, 
side  by  side,  in  the  centre  of  the  canal. 

«  Here  is  place  for  thee,  Signore,"  continued  the 
oflicer,  inclining  his  head  to  the  unknown  gondo- 
lier; for  he  had  imbibed  the  general  impression 
that  the  face  of  some  young  patrician  was  con- 
cealed beneath  the  mask  to  humour  the  fancy  of 
some  capricious  fair.—-'*  Chance  hath  given  tliee 
the  extreme  left." 

«Thou  hast  forgotten  to  call  the  fisherman," 
observed  the  masker,  as  he  drove  his  own  gondola 
into  its  station. 

"Does  the  hoary  fool  persist  in  exposing  his 
vanity  and  his  rags  to  the  best  of  Venice  V* 
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« I  can  take  place  in  the  lear,**  meekly  obeenred 
Antonio.  «  There  may  be  thoae  in  the  line  it  doth 
not  become  one  like  me  to  crowd ;  and  a  few  atrokea 
of  the  oar,  more  or  leas,  can  di£fer  but  little  in  lo 
long  a  atrife.*' 

«  Thou  hadst  better  poah  modeaty  to  diacretion, 
and  remain." 

« If  it  be  your  pleasure,  Signore,  I  would  rather 
see  what  St  Anthony  may  do  for  an  old  fisherman, 
who  has  prayed  to  him,  night  and  morning,  these 
sixty  yearsl" 

**  It  is  thy  right;  and  as  thou  seemest  content 
with  it,  keep  the  place  thou  hast  in  the  rear.  It 
is  only  occupying  it  a  little  earlier  than  thou 
wouldst  otherwise.  Now,  recall  the  rules  of  the 
games,  hardy  gondoliers,  and  make  thy  last  appeal 
to  thy  patrons.  There  is  to  be  no  crossing  or  other 
foul  expedients;  naught  except  ready  oars  and 
nimble  wrists.  He  who  Taries  ncedlesaly  from 
his  line  until  he  leadeth,  ihall  be  recalled  by  name; 
and  whoever  ii  guilty  of  any  act  to  spoil  the  sports, 
or  otherwiae  to  offend  the  patricians,  shall  be 
both  checked  and  punished.  Be  ready  for  the 
signal." 

The  assistant,  who  was  in  a  strongly  manned 
boat,  fell  back  a  little,  while  runners,  similarly 
equipped,  went  ahead  to  order  the  curious  from 
the  water.  These  preparations  were  scarcely 
made,  when  a  signal  floated  on  the  nearest  dome. 
It  was  repeated  on  the  campanile,  and  a  gun  was 
fired  at  the  arsenal.  A  deep  but  suppressed  mur- 
mur arose  in  the  throng,  which  was  as  quickly 
succeeded  by  suspense. 

Each  gondolier  had  sufiered  the  bows  of  his 
boat  to  incline  slightly  toward  the  left  shore  of  the 
canal,  as  the  jockey  is  seen  at  the  starting-post  to 
turn  his  courser  aside,  in  order  to  repress  its  ardour, 
or  divert  its  attention.  But  the  first  long  and 
broad  sweep  of  the  oar  brought  them  all  in  a  line 
again,  and  away  they  glided  in  a  body. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  there  was  no  difference 
in  speed,  nor  any  sign  by  which  the  instructed 
might  detect  the  probable  evidence  of  defeat  or 
success.  The  whole  ten  which  formed  the  front 
line  skimmed  the  water  with  an  equal  velocity, 
beak  to  beak,  as  if  some  secret  attraction  held  each 
in  its  place,  while  the  humble,  though  equally  light 
bark  of  the  fisherman  steadily  kept  its  position  in 
the  rear. 

The  boats  were  soon  held  in  command.  The 
oars  got  their  justest  poise  and  widest  sweep,  and 
the  wrists  of  the  men  accustomed  to  their  play. 
The  line  began  to  waver.  It  undulated,  the  glit- 
tering prow  of  one  protruding  beyond  the  others ; 
and  then  it  changed  its  form.  Enrico  of  Fusina 
shot  ahead,  and,  privileged  by  success,  he  insensi- 
bly sheered  more  into  the  centre  of  the  canal, 
avoiding  by  the  change  the  eddies,  and  the  other 
obstructions  of  the  shore.  This  manoeuvre,  which, 
in  the  languago  of  the  course,  would  have  been 
called  « taking  the  (reck,"  had  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  throwing  upon  those  who  followed 
some  trifling  impediment  from  the  back-water. 
The  sturdy  and  practised  Bartolomeo  of  the  Lido, 
as  his  companions  usually  called  him,  came  next. 


occupying  the  space  on  his  leader's  quarter,  where 
he  su&rsd  least  fit>m  the  reaction  caused  by  the 
stroke  of  his  oar.  The  gondolier  of  Don  Camillo, 
also,  soon  shot  out  of  the  crowd,  and  was  seen 
plying  his  arms  vigorously  still  fiirther  to  the  right, 
and  a  little  in  the  rear  of  Bartolomeo.  Then  came, 
in  the  centre  of  the  canal,  and  near  as  might  be  in 
the  rear  of  the  triumphant  waterman  of  the  main, 
a  dense  body,  with  little  order  and  varying  posi- 
tions, compelling  each  other  to  give  way,  and 
otherwise  increasing  the  diflkulties  of  their  strug- 
gle. More  to  the  left,  and  so  near  to  the  palaces 
as  barely  to  allow  room  for  the  sweep  of  his  oar, 
was  the  masked  competitor,  whose  progress  seemed 
retarded  by  some  unaeen  cauae,  for  he  gradually 
fell  behind  all  the  others,  until  several  boats*  lengths 
of  open  water  lay  between  him  and  even  the  group 
of  his  nameless  opponents.  Still  he  applied  his 
arms  steadily,  and  with  suflldent  skilL  As  the 
interest  of  mystery  had  been  excited  in  his  &vour, 
a  rumour  paaaed  up  the  canal  that  the  young  cava- 
lier had  been  little  favoured  by  fortune  in  the 
choice  of  a  boat  Others,  who  reflected  more 
deeply  on  causes,  whispered  of  the  folly  of  one  of 
his  habits,  taking  the  risk  of  mortification  by  a 
competition  with  men  whose  daily  labour  had 
hardened  their  sinews,  and  whose  practice  enabled 
them  to  judge  closely  of  every  chance  of  the  race. 
But  when  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  turned  from 
the  cluster  of  passing  boats  to  the  solitary  barge  of 
the  fisherman,  who  came  singly  on  the  rear,  admi- 
ration was  again  turned  to  derision. 

Antonio  had  cast  aside  the  cap  he  wore  of  wont, 
and  the  few  straggling  haire  that  were  left  streamed 
about  his  hollow  temples,  leaving  the  whole  of  his 
swarthy  features  exposed  to  view.  More  than 
once,  as  the  gondola  came  on,  his  eyes  turned 
aside  reproachfully,  as  if  he  keenly  felt  the  stings 
of  so  many  unlicensed  tongues  applied  to  feelings 
which,  though  blunted  by  his  habits  and  condition, 
were  far  fi-om  extinguished.  Laugh  rose  above 
laugh,  however,  and  taunt  succeeded  taunt  more 
bitterly,  as  the  boats  came  among  the  gorgeous  pa- 
laces which  lined  the  canal  nearer  to  the  go«L 
It  was  not  that  the  owners  of  these  lordly  piles  in- 
dulged in  the  unfeeling  triumph,  but  their  depend- 
ants, constantly  subject  themselves  to  the  degrad- 
ing influence  of  a  superior  presence,  let  loose  the 
long-pent  torrents  of  their  arrogance  on  the  head 
of  the  first  unresisting  subject  which  offered. 

Antonio  bore  all  these  jibes  manfully,  if  not  in 
tranquillity,  and  always  without  retort,  until  he 
again  approached  the  spot  occupied  by  his  com- 
panions of  the  Lagunes.  Here  his  eye  sunk  un- 
der the  reproaches,  and  his  oar  faltered.  The 
taunts  and  denunciations  increased  as  he  lost 
ground,  and  there  was  a  moment  when  the  re- 
buked and  humbled  spirit  of  the  old  man  seemed 
about  to  relinquish  the  contest  But  dashing  a 
hand  across  his  brow,  as  if  to  clear  a  sight  which 
had  become  dimmed  and  confiised,  he  continued 
to  ply  the  oar,  and  happily  he  was  soon  past  the 
point  most  trying  to  his  resolution.  From  this 
moment  the  cries  against  the  fisherman  diminished, 
and  as  the  Bucentaur,  though  stifl  distant,  was 
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now  in  sight,  interest  in  the  iesao  of  the  race  ab- 
■orbed  all  other  feelings. 

Enrico  still  kept  the  lead ;  but  the  judges  of  the 
gondoliers  still  began  to  detect  signs  of  exhaostion 
in  his  filtering  stroke.  The  waterman  of  the  Lido 
pressed  him  hard,  and  the  Calabrian  was  drawing 
more  into  a  line  with  them  both.  At  this  mo- 
ment, too,  the  masked  competitor  exhibited  a  force 
and  skill  that  none  had  expected  to  see  in  one  of 
his  supposed  rank.  His  body  was  thrown  more 
upon  the  effort  of  the  oar,  and  as  his  log  was 
stretched  behind  to  aid  the  stroke,  it  discovered  a 
▼oliime  of  muscle,  and  an  excellence  of  proportion 
that  excited  murmurs  of  applause.  The  conse- 
quence was  soon  apparent  His  gondola  glided 
pa9t  the  crowd  in  the  centre  of  the  canal,  and  by 
a  change  that  was  nearly  insensible,  he  became 
the  fourth  in  the  race.  The  shouts  which  rewarded 
his  success  had  scarcely  parted  from  the  multitude, 
ere  their  admiration  was  called  to  a  new  and  an 
entirely  unexpected  aspect  in  the  struggle. 

Left  to  his  own  exertions,  and  less  annoyed  by 
that  derision  and  contempt  which  often  defeat  even 
more  generous  exertions,  Antonio  had  drawn  nearer 
to  the  crowd  of  nameless  competitors.  Though 
undistinguished  in  this  narrative,  there  were  seen, 
in  that  group  of  gondoliers,  faces  well  known  on 
the  canals  of  Venice,  as  belonging  to  watermen,  in 
whose  dexterity  and  force  the  city  took  pride. 
Either  favoured  by  his  isolated  position,  or  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  embarrassment  these  men  gave 
to  each  other,  the  despised  fisherman  was  seen  a 
little  on  their  left,  coming  up  abreast  with  a  stroke 
and  velocity  that  promised  farther  success.  The 
expectation  was  quickly  realized.  He  passed  them 
all  amid  a  dead  and  wondering  silence,  and  took 
his  station  as  fifth  in  the  struggle. 

From  this  moment  all  interest  in  those  who 
formed  the  vulgar  mass  was  lost.  Every  eye  was 
turned  toward  the  front,  where  the  strife  increased 
at  each  stroke  of  the  oar,  and  where  the  issue  be- 
gan to  assume  a  new  and  doubtfril  character.  The 
exertions  of  the  waterman  of  Fusina  were  seem- 
ingly redoubled,  though  his  boat  went  no  faster. 
The  gondola  of  Bartolomeo  shot  past  him ;  it  was 
followed  by  those  of  Gino  and  the  masked  gondo- 
lier, while  not  a  cry  betrayed  the  breathless  inte- 
rest of  the  multitude.  But  when  the  boat  of  An- 
tonio also  swept  ahead,  there  arose  such  a  hum  of 
voices  as  escapes  a  throng,  when  a  sudden  and 
violent  change  of  feeling  is  produced  in  their  way- 
ward sentiments.  Enrico  was  fi^ntic  with  the 
disgrace.  He  urged  every  power  of  his  frame  to 
avert  the  dishonour  with  the  desperate  energy  of 
an  Italian,  and  then  he  cast  himself  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gondola,  tearing  his  hair  and  weeping 
in  agony.  His  example  was  followed  by  those 
in  the  rear,  though  with  more  governed  feelings, 
for  they  shot  aside  among  the  boats  which  lined 
the  canal,  and  were  lost  to  view. 

From  this  open  and '  unexpected  abandonment 
of  tbe  struggle,  the  upectaton  got  the  surest  evi- 
dence of  its  desperate  character.  But  as  a  man 
has  little  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate,  when  his 
feelings  are  excited  by  competition,  the  defeated 
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were  quickly  forgotten.  The  name  of  Bartolomeo 
was  borne  high  upon  the  winds  by  a  thousand 
voices,  and  his  fellows  of  the  Piazzetta  and  the 
Lido  called  upon  him  aloud  to  die  for  the  honour 
of  their  craft.  Well  did  the  sturdy  gondolier  an- 
swer to  their  wishes,  for  palace  after  palace  was 
left  behind,  and  no  further  change  was  made  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  boats.  But,  like  his 
predecemors,  the  leader  redoubled  his  efforts  with 
a  diminiahed  efiect,  and  Venice  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  a  stranger  leading  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  her  regattas.  Bartolomeo  no  sooner 
lost  place,  than  Gino,  the  masker,  and  the  despised 
Antonio  in  turn  shot  by,  leaving  him  who  had  so 
lately  been  first  in  the  race,  the  last  He  did  not, 
however,  relinquish  the  strife,  but  continued  to 
struggle  with  the  energy  of  one  who  merited  a 
better  fortune. 

When  this  unexpected  and  entirely  new  charac- 
ter was  given  to  the  ccmtest,  there  still  remained  a 
broad  sheet  of  water  between  the  advancing  gon- 
dolas and  the  goal.  Gino  led,  and  with  many  fa- 
vourable symptoms  of  his  being  able  to  maintain 
his  advantage.  He  was  encouraged  by  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude,  who  now  forgot  his  Calabrian 
origin  in  his  success,  while  many  of  the  serving- 
men  of  his  master  cheered  him  on  by  name.  AU 
would  not  do.  The  masked  waterman,  for  the 
first  time,  threw  the  grandeur  of  his  skill  and  force 
into  the  oar.  The  ashen  instrument  bent  to  the 
power  of  an  arm,  whose  strength  appeared  to  in- 
crease at  will,  and  the  movements  of  his  body  be- 
came rapid  as  the  leaps  of  the  greyhound.  The 
pliant  gondola  obeyed,  and  amid  a  shout  which 
passed  from  the  Piazzetta  to  the  Rialto,  it  glided 
ahead. 

If  success  gives  force  and  increases  the  physical 
and  moral  energies,  there  is  a  fearful  and  certain 
reaction  in  defeat  The  follower  of  Don  CamiUo 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  law,  and  when 
the  masked  competitor  passed  him,  the  boat  of  An- 
tonio followed  as  if  it  were  impelled  by  the  same 
strokes.  The  distance  between  the  two  leading 
gondolas  even  now  seemed  to  lessen,  and  there 
wasa  moment  of  breathless  interest,  when  all  there 
expected  to  see  the  fisherman,  in  despite  of  his 
years  and  boat,  shooting  past  his  rival. 

But  expectation  was  deceived.  He  of  the  mask, 
notwithstanding  his  previous  efforts,  seemed  to 
sport  with  the  toil,  so  ready  was  the  sweep  of  his 
oar,  so  sure  its  stroke,  and  so  vigorous  the  arm  by 
which  it  was  impelled.  Nor  was  Antonio  an  an- 
tagonist to  despise.  If  there  was  less  of  the  grace 
of  a  practised  gondolier  of  the  canals  in  his  atti- 
tudes, than  in  those  of  his  companions,  there  was 
no  relaxation  in  the  force  of  his  sinews.  They 
sustained  him  to  the  last  with  that  enduring  power 
which  had  been  begotten  by  threescore  years  of 
unremitting  labour,  and  while  his  still  athletic  form 
was  exerted  to  the  utmost,  there  appeared  no  fell- 
ing of  its  energies. 

A  few  moments  sent  the  leading  gondolas  seve- 
ral lengths  ahead  of  their  nearest  followers.  The 
dark  beak  of  the  fisherman's  boat  hung  upon  the 
quarter  of  the  more  showy  bark  of  his  antagonial^ 
SaS 
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bat  it  could  do  no  more.  The  port  was  open  be- 
fore them,  and  they  glanced  by  church,  palace, 
barge,  mystick,  and  fcluoca^without  the  slightest 
inequality  in  their  relative  speed.  The  masked 
waterman  glanced  a  look  behind,  as  if  to  calculate 
his  advantage,  and  then  bending  again  to  his  pli- 
ant oar,  he  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard  only  by 
him  who  pressed  so  hard  upon  his  track. 

«  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  fisherman !"  he  said ; 
« there  is  more  of  manhood  in  thee,  yet,  than  I  had 
thought." 

"  If  there  is  manhood  in  my  arms,  there  is  child- 
ishness and  sorrow  at  the  heart  ;*'  was  the  reply. 

«  Dost  thou  so  prize  a  golden  bauble  !  Thoa 
art  second ;  be  content  with  thy  lot" 

"  It  will  not  do ;  I  must  be  foremost,  or  I  have 
wearied  my  old  limbs  in  vain !" 

This  brief  dialogue  was  uttered  with  an  ease 
that  showed  how  far  use  had  accustomed  both  to 
powerful  bodily  efforts,  and  with  a  firmness  of 
tones  that  few  could  have  equalled  in  a  moment 
of  so  great  physical  effort  The  masker  was  silent, 
but  his  purpose  seemed  to  waver.  Twenty  strokes 
of  bis  powerful  oar-blade  and  the  goal  was  at- 
tained :  but  his  sinews  were  not  so  much  extended, 
and  that  limb,  which  had  shown  so  fine  a  develop- 
ment of  muscle,  was  less  swollen  and  rigid.  The 
gondola  of  old  Antonio  glided  abeam. 

«  Push  thy  soul  into  the  blade,"  muttered  he  of 
the  mask,  «  or  thou  wilt  yet  be  beaten !" 

The  fisherman  threw  every  effort  of  his  body  on 
the  coming  etSorty  and  he  gained  a  fathom.  An- 
other stroke  caused  the  boat  to  quiver  to  its  centre, 
and  the  water  curled  from  its  bows  like  the  ripple 
of  a  rapid.  Then  tlie  gondola  darted  between  the 
two  goal-barges,  and  the  little  flags  that  marked 
the  point  of  victory  fell  into  the  water.  The  action 
was  scarce  noted,  ere  the  glittering  beak  of  the 
masker  shot  past  the  eyes  of  the  judgea,  who 
dofibted  for  an  instant  on  whom  success  had  fidlen. 
Gino  was  not  long  behind,  and  after  him  came 
Bartolomeo,  fourth  and  last,  in  the  best^contested 
race  which  had  ever  been  seen  on  the  waters  of 
Venice. 

When  the  flags  fell,  men  held  their  breaths  in 
suspense.  Few  knew  the  victor,  so  close  had  been 
the  struggle.  But  a  flourish  of  the  trumpets  soon 
commanded  attention,  and  then  a  herald  proclaimed 
that— 

"  Antonio,  a  fisherman  of  the  Lagunes,  fiivoured 
by  his  holy  patron  of  the  Miraculous  Draught,  had 
borne  away  the  prize  of  gold — while  a  waterman, 
who  wore  his  face  concealed,  but  who  hath  trusted 
to  the  care  of  the  blessed  San  Giovanni  of  the  Wil- 
derness, is  worthy  of  the  silver  prize,  and  that  the 
third  had  fallen  to  the  fortunes  of  Gino  of  Calabria, 
a  servitor  of  the  illustrious  Don  Camiilo  Monforte, 
Duca  di  Sant*  Agata,  and  lord  of  many  Neapolitan 
Seignories." 

When  this  formal  announcement  was  made, 
there  succeeded  a  silence  like  that  of  the  tomb. 
Then  there  arose  a  general  shout  among  the  living 
mass,  which  bore  on  high  the  name  of  Antonio,  as 
if  they  celebrated  the  success  of  some  conqueror. 
All  feeling  of  contempt  was  lost  in  the  influence  of 


his  triumph.  The  f&diermen  of  the  Lagunes,  who 
so  lately  had  loaded  their  aged  companion  with 
contumely,  shouted  for  his  gloiy  with  a  zeal  that 
manifested  the  violence  of  the  transition  fiom  mor- 
tification to  pride,  and,  as  has  ever  been  and  ever 
will  be  the  meed  of  success,  he  who  was  thought 
least  likely  to  obtain  it  was  most  greeted  with 
praise  and  adulation,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
end  had  disappointed  expectation.  Ten  thousand 
voices  were  lifted  in  proclaiming  hb  skill  and  vic- 
tory, and  young  and  old,  the  £ur,  the  gay,  the 
noble,  the  winner  of  sequins  and  he  who  lost, 
struggled  alike  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  humble 
old  man,  who  had  so  unexpectedly  wrought  this 
change  of  sentiment  in  the  feelings  of  a  multitude. 

Antonio  bore  his  triumph  meekly.  IVhen  his 
gondola  had  reached  the  goal,  he  checked  its  course, 
and,  without  discovering  any  of  the  usual  signs  of 
exhaustion,  he  remained  standing,  though  the  deep 
heaving  of  his  broad  and  tawny  chest  proved  that 
his  powers  had  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  He 
smiled  as  the  shouts  arose  on  his  ear,  for  praise  is 
grateful  even  to  the  meek ;  still  he  seemed  oppressed 
with  an  emotion  of  a  character  deeper  than  pride. 
Age  had  somewhat  dimmed  his  eye,  but  it  was 
now  full  of  hope.  His  features  worked,  and  a 
single  burning  drop  fell  on  each  rugged  check. 
The  fisherman  then  breathed  more  firecly. 

liike  his  successful  antagonist,  the  waterman  of 
the  mask  betrayed  none  of  the  delnlity  which  usu- 
ally succeeds  great  bodily  exertion.  His  knees 
were  motionless,  his  hands  still  grasped  the  oar 
firmly,  and  he  too  kept  his  feet  with  a  steadinev 
that  showed  the  physical  perfection  of  his  frame. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  Gino  and  Bartolomeo 
sunk  in  their  respective  boats,  as  they  gained  the 
goal  in  succession ;  and  so  exhausted  was  each  of 
these  renowned  gondoliers,  that  several  moments 
elapsed  before  either  had  breath  for  speech.  It 
was  during  this  momentary  pause  that  the  multi- 
tude proclaimed  its  sympathy  with  the  victor  by 
their  longest  and  loudest  shouts.  The  noise  had 
scarcely  died  away,  however,  before  a  herald  sum- 
moned Antonio  of  the  Lagunes,  the  masked  water- 
man of  the  Blessed  St  John  of  the  Wilderness, 
and  Gino  the  Calabrian,  to  the  presence  of  the 
doge,  whose  princely  hand  was  to  bestow  the  pro- 
mised prizes  of  the  regatta. 


VENICE  AT  NIGHT. 

TBOM  TBS  8AK& 

Thx  moon  was  at  the  hei^t  Its  rays  fell  in 
a  flood  on  the  swelling  domes  and  massive  roofe 
of  Venice,  while  the  margin  of  the  town  was  bril- 
liantly defined  by  the  glittering  bay.  The  natural 
and  gorgeous  setting  was  more  than  worthy  of  that 
picture  of  human  magnificence;  for  at  that  mo- 
ment, rich  as  was  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic  in  her 
works  of  art,  the  grandeur  of  her  public  monu- 
ments, the  number  and  splendour  of  her  palaces, 
and  most  else  that  the  ingenuity  and  ambition  of 
man  could  attempt,  she  was  but  seoondaiy  in  die 
glories  of  the  hour. 
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Above  WB8  Uie  firmament  gemmed  with  worldi, 
and  sablime  in  immensity.  Beneath  lay  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Adriatic,  endlem  to  the  eye,  tran- 
qoil  as  the  vault  it  reflected,  and  Inminoiis  with 
its  borrowed  light  Here  and  there  a  low  island, 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  the  patient  toil  of  a 
tfaoQsand  years,  dotted  the  Lagunes,  burdened  by 
the  group  of  some  conventual  dwellings,  or  pictur- 
esqoe  with  the  modest  roofr  of  a  hamlet  of  the 
fishermen.  Neither  oar,  nor  song,  nor  laugh,  nor 
flap  of  sail,  nor  jest  of  mariner  disturbed  the  still- 
ness. All  in  the  near  view  was  clothed  in  mid- 
night loveliness,  and  all  in  the  distance  bespoke 
the  solemnity  of  nature  at  peace.  The  city  and 
the  Lagunes,  the  gulf  and  the  dreamy  Alps,  the 
interminable  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  the  blue  void 
of  heaven  lay  alike  in  a  common  and  grand  repose. 


RAISING  THE  WIND. 

FEOM  THE  CHAIHBBAJISB. 

"  Ja  Ap" — ^I  asked  of  my  companion,  as  we  drew 
near  to  the  hamlet  where  I  intended  to  pass  the 
night,  and  the  comforts  of  a  warm  supper  on  a  sharp 
frosty  evening  began  to  haunt  my  imagination — 
"  Jaap,  how  nauch  money  may  you  have  about  you  7" 

"  I,  Masser  Mordaunt ! — ^GoUy !  but  dat  a  berry 
droll  question,  sah !" 

**  1  ask,  because  my  own  stock  is  reduced  to  just 
one  York  shilling,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  only 
a  ninepence  in  this  part  of  the  world.*' 

«Dat  berry  little,  to  tell  *e  trut',  sah,  for  two 
gentleam,  and  two  large,  hungry  bosses.  Berry 
little,  indeed,  sah !    I  wish  he  war*  more." 

**  Yet,  I  have  not  a  copper  more.  I  gave  one 
thousand  two  hundred  dollan  for  the  dinner  and 
baiting  and  oats,  at  noon." 

« Yes,  sah — ^but,  dat  conternental,  sah,  I  sup- 
poses—no great  t'ing,  a'ter  all." 

**  K»  a  great  thing  in  sound,  Jaap^  but  not  much 
when  it  comes  to  the  teeth,  as  you  perceive.  Ne- 
vertheless, we  must  eat  and  drink,  and  our  nags 
must  eat  too^I  suppose  tkey  may  drink,  without 
paying." 

"  Yes,  sah— dat  true  'nongh,  yah — ^yah— yah" 
--how  easily  that  negro  laughed ! — «  But  'e  cider 
wonnerful  good  in  dis  part  of  'e  country,  young 
masser ;  just  nceder  sweet  nor  sour— den  he  strong 
as  'e  jackass." 

"  Well,  Jaap,  how  are  we  to  get  any  of  this 
good  cider,  of  which  you  speak  1" 

«  You  t'ink,  sah,  dis  part  of  'e  countiy  been  talk 
to  much  lately  *hoai  Patty  Riam  and  'e  countiy, 
sah?" 

•«  I  am  afraid  Patty  has  been  overdone  here,  as 
well  as  m  most  other  counties." 

I  may  observe  here,  that  Jaap  always  imagined 
the  beautiful  creature  he  had  heard  so  much  ex- 
tolled, and  commended  for  her  comeliness  and  vir- 
tue, was  a  certain  young  woman  of  this  name, 
with  whom  all  Congress  was  unaccountably  in 
love  at  the  same  time. 

**  Well,  den,  sah,  den  no  hope,  but  our  wits. 


Let  ma  be  masser  to>night,  and  you  mind  ole  Jaap, 
if  he  want  good  supper.  Jest  ride  ahead,  Masser 
Mordaunt,  and  give  he  order  like  General  Littlo- 
page  son,  and  leave  it  all  to  ole  Jaap." 

As  there  was  not  much  to  choose,  I  did  ride  on, 
and  soon  ceased  to  hear  the  hoofs  of  the  negro's 
hone  at  my  heels.  I  reached  the  inn  an  hour  ere 
Jaap  appeared,  and  was  actually  seated  at  a  capital 
supper  before  he  rode  up,  as  one  belonging  only 
to  himself.  Jaap  had  taken  off  the  Littlepage  em- 
blems, and  had  altogether  a  most  independent  air. 
His  hone  was  stabled  alongside  of  mine,  and  I 
soon  found  that  he  himself  was  at  work  on  the 
remnants  of  my  supper,  as  they  retreated  toward 
the  kitchen. 

A  traveller  of  my  appearance  was  accommodated 
with  the  best  parlour,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and, 
having  appeased  my  appetite,  I  sat  down  to  road 
soma  documents  that  were  connected  with  the  duty 
I  was  on.  No  one  could  have  imagined  that  I  bad 
only  a  York  shilling,  which  is  a  Pennsylvania 
"  levy,"  or  a  Connecticnt  ♦<  ninepence,"  in  my  purso ; 
for  my  air  was  that  of  one  who  could  pay  for  all  he 
wanted ;  the  certainty  that,  in  the  long  run,  my  host 
could  not  be  a  loser,  giving  me  a  proper  degree  of 
confidence.  I  had  just  got  through  with  the  docu- 
ments,  and  was  thinking  how  I  should  employ  the 
hour  or  two  that  remained  until  it  would  be  time 
to  go  to  bed,  when  1  heard  Jaap  tuning  his  fiddle 
in  the  bar-room.  Like  most  negroes,  the  fellow 
had  an  ear  for  music,  and  had  been  indulged  in 
his  taste,  until  he  played  as  well  as  half  the  coun- 
try fiddlers  that  were  to  be  met. 

The  sound  of  a  fiddle  in  a  small  hamlet,  of  a  cool 
October  evening,  was  certain  of  its  result.  In  half 
an  hour,  the  smiling  landlady  came  to  invite  me  to 
join  the  company,  with  the  grateful  information  I 
should  not  want  for  a  partner,  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  place  having  come  in  late,  and  being  still  un- 
provided for.  On  entering  the  bar-room,  I  was 
received  vrith  plenty  of  awkward  bows  and  curtsies, 
but  with  much  simple  and  well-meaning  hospitality. 
Jaap's  own  salutations  were  very  elaborate,  and 
altogether  of  a  character  to  prevent  the  suspicion 
of  our  ever  having  met  before. 

The  dancing  continued  for  more  than  two  hours 
vrith  spirit,  when  the  time  admonished  the  village 
maidens  of  the  necessity  of  retiring.  Seeing  an 
indication  of  the  approaching  separation,  Jaap  held 
out  his  hat  to  me,  in  a  respectful  manner,  when  I 
magnificently  dropped  my  shilling  into  it,  in  a  way 
to  attract  attention,  and  passed  it  round  among  the 
males  of  the  party.  One  other  gave  a  shilling,  two 
clubbed  and  actually  produced  a  quarter,  several 
threw  in  sixpences,  or  fourpence-halfpennies,  and 
coppera  made  up  the  balance.  By  way  of  climax, 
the  landlady,  who  was  goodlooking  and  loved  danc- 
ing, publicly  announced  that  the  fiddler  and  his 
horse  should  go  scot  fi^ee,  until  he  left  the  place. 
By  these  ingenious  means  of  Jaap's,  I  found  in 
my  purse  next  morning  seven-and-sixpence  In  sil- 
ver, in  addition  to  my  own  shilling,  besides  coppers 
enough  to  keep  a  negro  in  dder  for  a  week. 

I  have  often  laughed  over  Jaap*s  management, 
though  I  would  not  permit  him  to  repeat  it. 


ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT. 


[Bom  in*.  Died  IM7.] 


Richard  Everett,  the  first  American  an- 
cestor of  Alexander  Hill  Everett,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Dedham,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, his  name  appearing  in  the  pub- 
lic records  of  that  town  for  the  year  1630. 
His  grandfather,  Ebenezer  Everett,  was  a  re- 
spectable fanner,  and  his  fiither,  Oliver  Eve- 
rett, was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  but  on 
coming  of  age,  prepared  himself  for  college, 
and  having  obtained  a  degree  at  Cambridge, 
and  completed  his  theological  studies,  was  or- 
dained minister  of  the  New  South  Church,  in 
Boston,  in  1782.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  in 
which  he  had  acquired  much  reputation  for 
talents,  declining  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish his  position,  and  he  removed  to  Dor- 
chester, where  he  was  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  small  farm  and  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
until  his  death,  in  1803. 

Alexander  H.  Everett  was  bom  in  Boston 
on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1790.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  in  the  free  school  of  Dor- 
chester, and  entered  Harvard  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  age.  Though  the  youngest  of  his 
class,  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honoure, 
in  1806,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  passed  as 
assistant  teacher  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Aca- 
demy, commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
office  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  Boston.  In 
this  city  he  became  a  member  of  the  club 
formed  about  that  time  by  seveial  gentlemen 
of  taste  an  leisure  to  conduct  The  Monthly 
Anthology,  in  which  miscellany  appeared  his 
first  essays  in  literature.  In  1809  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  Adams  on  his  mission  to  Russia, 
and  after  studying  in  St.  Peterebnrgh  for  two 
years  the  modem  languages,  public  law,  poli- 
tical economy,  and  history,  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  remained  about  a  year,  except 
during  a  short  visit  to  Paris,  in  1813.  Upon 
the  declaration  of  war  he  retumed  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened 
an  office  in  Boston ;  but  devoting  more  atten- 
tion to  literature  and  politics  than  to  his  pro- 
fession, had  probably  few  clients,  and  so  ac- 
cepted without  much  hesitation  the  office  of  Se- 
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cretaiy  of  Legation  to  the  Netherlands.  Hav- 
ing remained  a  year  or  two  in  this  situation  be 
returned  home,  but  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Eustis  from  that  mission,  in  1818,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  charge  d'affaires, 
and  continued  to  occupy  this  post  until  1831. 
A  portion  of  his  leisure  during  this  period 
was  employed  in  the  composition  of  Europe, 
or  a  General  Survey  of  the  Political  Situation 
of  the  Principal  Powere,  with  Conjectures  on 
their  Future  Prospects,  published  in  London 
and  Boston  in  1831.  'Diis  work  was  trans- 
lated into  German,  French  and  Spanish,  and 
the  German  vereion  was  edited  by  Professor 
Jacobi,  of  the  Univereity  of  Halle.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  in  the  same  cities 
New  Ideas  on  Population,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Theories  of  Godwin  and  Malthus.  This 
work  is  able  and  ingenious,  and  though  in 
Inost  respects  original,  is  not  so  much  a  pro- 
position of  novelties  on  the  subject  as  a  de- 
fence of  the  old  and  common  opinion  against 
the  modem  and  infidel  notion  of  Mr.  Malthus 
and  his  foUowere  that  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, except  in  some  peculiar  cases,  is  a  pub- 
lic misfortune,  which  it  is  the  business  of  wise 
legislatora  to  check.  Lord  Brougham  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  could  see 
no  error  in  the  argument  of  Malthus,  but  that 
he  was  so  disgusted  with  his  conclusions  that 
he  would  vote  a  civic  crown  to  any  one  who 
would  prove  his  theory  to  be  untrue.  Many 
volumes  were  written  on  the  subject  by  able 
men,  but  none  of  them  met  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Everett's  plan  is  to  give  men  liberty,  to 
permit  them  everywhere  to  enjoy  the  fraits  of 
their  labour,  which,  being  more  productive  in 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  population,  be- 
cause more  skilfully  applied,  would,  through 
the  distributing  processes  of  trade,  invariably 
furnish  a  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
equal  to  the  demand .  He  regards  the  progress 
of  population  as  a  principle  of  abundance  ra- 
ther than  as  one  of  scarcity.  He  has  since  dis- 
cussed the  same  subject  in  a  correspondence 
with  Professor  George  Tucker,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  which  was  published  in  1845. 
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Daring  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands  Mr. 
Everett  also  wrote  many  articles  for  the  North 
American  Review,*  which  at  this  time  was 
edited  by  his  brother  Edward,  and  in  the  ze- 
nith of  its  popularity. 

In  1824  he  retarned  to  the  United  States, 
on  leave  of  absence,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  was  appointed  by  President 
Adams  minister  to  Spain.  At  this  time  the 
Spanish  mission  was  one  of  much  interest  and 
importance,  on  account  of  the  state  of  our  relsr 
tions  with  that  court,  partly  growing  out  of  our 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Span- 
ish American  states,  and  Mr.  Everett's  judi- 
cious and  arduous  labours  not  only  gave  abun- 
dant satis&ction  to  his  countrymen,  but  were 
productive  of  much  advantage  to  the  new  na- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  his  official  duties  he 
found  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  and  besides 
many  elaborate  articles  in  the  North  American 
Review,f  wrote  his  woric  entitled  America,  or 
a  General  Survey  of  the  Political  Situation  of 
the  Several  Powers  of  the  Western  Continent, 
with  Conjectures  on  their  Future  Prospects. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  position  of  our  own  country  in  the 
general  political  system,  of  our  condition,  and 
of  our  prospective  situation  and  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  world ;  and  he  dwells  with  en- 
thusiasm on  his  anticipations  of  the  continued 
progress'  and  final  success  of  the  cause  of  civi- 
lization and  humanity  throughout  this  whole 
continent.  It  was  much  read  at  home,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope, where  it  was  republished  in  three  or  four 
languages.  Its  style  is  very  good,  though  by 
no  means  deserving  of  the  praises  lavished 
upon  it  by  a  friendly  critic  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review,  soon  after  its  appearance.  Mr» 
Everett  also  served  the  cause  of  letters  while 
in  Spain  by  inviting  Mr.  Irving  to  Madrid  and 

'His  principal  conlribnlions  are  on  the  following  tul>- 
jects : — French  Dramatic  Literature ;  Loois  Bonaparte ; 
PriTate  Life  of  Volieire ;  Literatare  of  the  Eighteenth 
Cenmry ;  Dialogue  on  Repreaentative  GoTemment,  be- 
tween Dr.  Franklin  and  Preaident  Montesqnieu ;  Ber- 
ntrdin  de  Sc  Pierre ;  Madame  da  StaSl ;  J.  J.  Boat- 
lean;  BCrabean;  Schiller;  Chineee  Orammar;  Cicero 
OB  Govemmeni ;  Memoin  of  Madame  Campan  i  Dege- 
randoms  Hiatory  of  Philoaophy  i  Lord  Byion. 

t  He  wrote,  while  in  Spain,  articles  under  tha  following 
tides  z^—M'Ciilloch's  Political  Economy ;  Authorship  of 
Gil  Bias ;  Baron  de  StaSl's  lietters  On  England ;  Para- 
guay! The  Art  of  Being  Happy;  Politics  of  Europe; 
Chinese  Manners ;  Irringfs  Columbus ;  Definitions  in  Po- 
litical Economy  by  BCalthns ;  Cousin's  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy ;  CanoTa. 


procuring  for  him  access  to  the  public  archives 
from  which  he  drew  many  of  the  materials  for 
his  Life  of  Columbus  and  other  works  on 
Spanish  subjects,  and  by  aiding  Mr.  Prescott, 
Mr.  Longfellow  and  other  Americans  in  their 
literary  pursuits. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1829,  and  determining  to  devote  him- 
self chiefly  to  literature,  became  soon  after 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review,  which  he  conducted  for  about  five 
years.  His  papers*  during  this  period  were 
on  a  considerable  variety  of  subjects,  and  were 
generally  indicative  of  erudition  and  a  wide 
range  of  information;  but  they  lacked  the  con- 
densation, point  and  vivacity  essential  in  writ- 
ings for  such  periodicals,  and  I  believe  the 
Review  gained  little  in  reputation  or  influence 
while  he  was  thus  connected  with  it. 

From  1830  to  1835  he  was  a  senator  or  re- 
presentative in  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  in  1831  a  delegate  from  that  state  in  the 
convention  at  Baltimore  which  nominated  Mr. 
Clay  for  the  presidency,  and  author  of  the  ad- 
dress in  which  this  body  urged  the  election 
of  its  candidate ;  and  in  1833  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Tarifi'  Convention  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  as  chairman  of  one  of  its 
committees  prepared  the  memorial  which  it 
addressed  to  Congress  as  a  reply  to  one  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Gallatin  for  the  Free  Trade  Con- 
vention held  in  Philadelphia.  AAer  the  close 
of  the  firat  term  of  President  Jackson^s  ad- 
ministration he  acted  with  the  democratic 
parly,  advocated  its  policy  in  various  writings 
and  public  speeches,  and  on  several  occasions 
was  among  its  unsuccessful  candidates  for 
elective  oflices. 

His  attention  was  never  long  diverted, 
however,  from  literary  studies,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  political  addresses  he  delivered 
many  ora4ionsf  before  societies  of  scholars  and 


*The  most  important  ones  are  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :  British  Opinions  on  the  Protecting  System ;  Poliucs 
of  Europe ;  Tone  of  British  Criticism ;  Stewart's  Moral 
Philosophy;  The  American  System;  Life  of  Henry 
Clay ;  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  Ir- 
ving's  Alhambra;  Nullification;  The  Union  and  the 
States ;  Hamilton's  Men  and  Manners  in  America ;  Ear- 
ly Literature  of  Modem  Europe ;  Early  laterature  of 
France ;  Progress  and  Limits  of  Social  Improvement ; 
Origin  and  Character  of  the  Old  Parties ;  Character  of 
Jefferson ;  Dr.  Channing ;  Thomas  carlyle. 

tHis  published  orations  are  on  The  Progress  and 
Limits  of  the  Improvement  of  Society ;  The  French  Re- 
volution; The  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  SlaM 
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philanthropists,  and  wrote  largely  for  the 
Boston  Quarterly  Review,  the  Democratic 
Reyiew,  and  other  periodicals.* 

In  the  winter  of  1840  he  resided  in  the 
Island  of  Caha,  as  a  confidential  agent  of  the 
goYernment,  and  while  there  was  appointed 
President  of  Jefferson  College  in  Louisiana. 
He  accepted  this  office  and  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  in  June,  1841,  but  ill 
health  did  not  permit  him  long  to  retain  it,  and 
he  returned  to  New  England. 

In  1845  be  published,  under  the  title  of  Cri* 
tical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  to  which  are 
added  a  Few  Poems,  a  selection  from  his  con- 


tribations  to  the  reriews  and  other  poiodi- 
cals.   A  second  Tolnnie  appeared  in  1847. 

Soon  after  the  retom  of  Mr.  Caleb  Cnshing 
from  his  mission  to  China,  Mr.  Everett  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  that  empire,  and  he  sailed  for 
Canton  in  a  national  ship  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1845.  Arriving  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  he 
was  detained  by  illness,  and  despairing  of  re- 
covery he  returned  to  the  United  States;  but 
in  the  summer  of  1846  his  health  was  suffi- 
ciently  restored  for  him  to  proceed  again  upon 
the  voyage,  and  he  succeeded  in  reoohing  Can- 
ton, but  died  there  on  the  28th  of  June,  1847. 


BOOK  MAKING. 

mOX  AN  AETICLS  ON  MADAMS  DK  SkVTOlxt. 

It  18  Temarkable  that  many  of  the  best  books  of 
all  sorts  have  been  written  by  persons  who,  at  the 
time  of  writing  them,  had  no  intention  of  becom- 
ing authors.  Indeed,  with  a  slight  inclination  to 
systemize  and  exaggerate,  one  might  be  almost 
tempted  to  maintain  the  position, — however  para- 
doxical it  may  at  first  blush  appear^— that  no  good 
book  can  be  written  in  any  other  way ;  that  the 
only  literature  of  any  value  is  that  which  grows 
indirectly  out  of  the  real  action  of  society,  in- 
tended directly  to  effect  some  other  purpose ;  and 
that  when  a  man  sits  down  doggedly  in  his  study, 
and  says  to  himself, « I  mean  to  write  a  good  book," 
it  is  certain,  firom  the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  the 
result  will  be  a  bad  one. 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  few  examples:  Shaka- 
peare,  the  Greek  Dramatists,  Lope  and  Calderon, 
Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere^ — in  short,  all  the 
dramatic  poets  of  much  celebri^,  prepared  their 
works  for  actual  representation,  at  times  when  the 
drama  was  the  fikvourite  amusement  Their  plays, 
when  collected,  make  excellent  books.    At  a  later 


of  Polite  Literature  in  England  and  the  United  States; 
Moral  Character  of  the  Literatare  of  the  last  and  pre- 
sent century;  Literary  Character  of  the  Scriptures; 
ProgreAs  of  Moral  Science ;  Discovery  of  America  by 
the  Northmen;  German  Literature;  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans ;  Battle  of  Banker  Hill.  Tlus  list,  I  believe,  is  incom- 
plete. 

*In  the  Quarterly  Review  he  wrote  chiefly  or  altoge- 
ther on  the  Currency.  In  the  Democratic  Review  his  prin- 
cipal articles  arp  ^uiitled  The  Spectre  Bridegroom,  from 
bu^er;  The  Water  King,  a  Legend  of  the  Norse;  The 
Grectau'  Gossips,  imiuted  from  Theocritus ;  The  Worth 
of  Woman,  from  Schiller;  Enigma;  The  Framers  of  the 
Constitution  (two  articles) ;  Mrs.  Sigoumey ;  Sketch  of 
Harro  Harring ;  The  Texas  Question ;  The  Re-annexation 
of  Texas ;  Contemporary  Spanish  Poetry ;  Greenough^s 
Statue  of  Washington ;  The  Young  American ;  The  Mal- 
thusian  Theory  discussed  in  Letters  to  Professor  George 
Tucker ;  The  Portress,  a  Ballad ;  The  Funeral  of  Goethe, 
from  Harro  Harring. 


period,  when  the  drama  had  in  a  great  measure 
gone  out  of  fashion,  LfOrd  Byron,  a  man  not  inferior, 
perhaps,  in  poetical  genius  to  any  of  the  persons 
just  mentioned,  undertakes,  without  any  view  to 
the  stage,  to  write  a  book  of  the  same  kind.  What 
is  the  result!  Something  which,  as  Ninon  de 
I'Endos  said  of  the  young  Marquis  de  Sevign^, 
has  very  mach  the  character  of  /nra$teed  snoit. 
Homer,  again,  or  the  Homerites,  a  troop  of  wan- 
dering minstrels,  composed,  probably  without  put^ 
ting  them  to  paper,  certain  songs  and  hallada,  whidi 
they  sung  at  the  tables  of  the  warriors  and  princes 
of  their  time.  Some  centuries  afterwards,  Piais- 
tratus  made  them  up  into  a  book,  which  became 
the  bible  of  Oreeoe.  Voltaire,  whose  genius  was 
perhaps  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  Homerites,  at- 
tempted, in  cold  blood,  to  make  just  such  a  book; 
and  here,  again,  the  product  called  the  Htnriade 
is  no  book,  but  another  lump  of  fricastted  snote. 
What  are  all  your  pretended  histories  1  Fables, 
jest  books,  satires,  apologies,  any  thing  but  what 
they  profess  to  be.  Bring  together  the  correspond- 
ence  of  a  distinguished  public  character,  a  Wash- 
ington, a  Wellington,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
you  have  a  real  history.  Even  in  so  small  a  mat- 
ter as  a  common  letter  to  a  firiend.  if  you  write  one 
for  the  sake  of  writing  it,  in  order  to  produce  a 
good  letter  as  such,  you  will  probably  fiuL  Wlio 
ever  read  one  of  Pliny's  precious  specimens  of  af- 
fectation and  formality,  without  wishing  that  he 
had  perished  in  the  same  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
that  destroyed  his  imdet  On  the  contraiy,  let 
one  who  has  any  thing  to  say  to  another  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  the  way  of  either  business  or  friendship, 
commit  his  thoughts  to  paper  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  them,  and  he  will  not  only 
efiect  his  immediate  object,  but,  however  humble 
may  be  his  literary  pretensions,  will  commonly 
write  something  that  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
an  indifferent  third  person.  In  short,  experience 
seems  to  show  that  every  book,  prepared  with  a 
view  to  mere  book-making,  is  necessarily  a  sort  of 
counterfeit,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  a  real  book 
which  the  juggling  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  did 
to  the  miracles  of  Moses. 
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CLAIMS  OF  LITERATURE  UPON 

AMERICANS. 

waau  OKAnoNB  amd  Aomans. 

I^DXPSSBSHCB  and  liberty,  the  great  political 
objoctB  of  all  oommunitiea,  have  been  aecured  to 
Qt  by  our  glorioas  ancestors.  In  these  respects, 
we  are  only  required  to  preurvt  and  transmit  un- 
impaired to  onr  posteh^  the  inheritance  which 
our  fathera  bequeathed  to  us.  To  the  present,  and 
to  the  following  generations,  is  left  the  easier  task 
of  enriching,  with  arts  and  letters,  the  proud  fabric 
of  oar  national  glory.  Our  Sparta  is  indeed  a  no- 
ble one.    Let  us  then  do  onr  best  for  it 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  nnderrtood  to  intimate, 
that  the  pursuits  of  literature  or  the  finer  arts  of 
life,  have  been,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  fo- 
reign to  the  people  of  this  country.  The  found- 
er§  of  the  colonies,  the  Winthrops,  the  8mith% 
the  Raleighs,  the  Penns,  the  Oglethorpes,  were 
among  the  most  aeoompliBhed  scholars  and  ele- 
gant writers,  as  well  as  tiie  loftiest  and  purest  spi- 
rita  of  their  time.  Their  successors  have  constantly 
sustained,  in  this  respect,  the  high  standard  esta- 
biiflhed  by  the  founders.  Education  and  Religion, — 
the  two  great  cares  of  intellectual  and  civilized 
men, — ^were  always  with  them  the  foremost  objects 
of  attention.  The  principal  statesmen  of  the  Re- 
volation  were  persons  of  high  literary  cultivation ; 
their  public  documents  were  declared,  by  Lord 
Chatham,  to  be  eqnal  to  the  finest  specimens  of 
Greek  and  Roman  wisdom.  In  every  genemtion, 
oar  country  has  contributed  its  full  proportion  of 
eminent  writeisL  Need  I  mention  names  in  proof 
of  this?  Recollect  your  Edwards,  erecting,  in 
tbic  remote  region,  the  standard  of  Orthodoxy,  for 
enlightened  Protestant  Europe.  Recollect  your 
Franklin,  instructing  the  philosophers  of  the  elder 
world  in  the  deepest  mjreteries  of  science ;  her 
•talesmen  in  political  economy,  her  writers  in  the 
forms  of  language.  In  the  present  generation, 
yoor  Irvings,  your  Ooopera,  your  Bryants,  with 
their  distinguished  contemporaries,  form,  perhaps, 
the  brightest  constellation  that  remains  in  the  lite- 
rary hemisphere,  since  the  greater  tights  to  which 
I  have  pointed  your  attention  already  were  eclipeed ; 
while  the  loftier  heights  of  mathematical,  moral 
and  political  science  are  occupied  with  not  inferior 
distinction,  by  your  Bowditches,  your  Adamses, 
yoor  Channings,  your  Waylands  and  your  Web- 
tters. 

In  this  respect,  then,  our  fathers  did  their  part; 
ooT  friends  of  the  present  genention  are  doing 
theirs,  and  doing  it  welL  But  thus  fiur  the  rela- 
tive position  of  England  and  the  United  States 
has  been  such  that  our  proportional  contribution 
to  the  common  literatore  was  naturally  a  small  one. 
England,  by  her  great  superiority  in  wealth  and  po- 
pulation, was  of  course  the  head-qnarten  of  science 
and  learning.  All  this  is  rapidly  changing.  You 
ere  already  touching  the  point  when  your  wealth 
and  population  will  equal  those  of  En^nd.  The 
Buperior  rapidity  of  your  piogress  will,  at  no  di»> 
tant  period,  give  yon  the  aseendeney.  It  will  then 
litloog  to  your  poatioa  to  take  the  lead  in  arts 


•nd  letten,  as  in  policy,  and  to  give  the  tone  to 
the  literature  of  the  language.  Let  it  be  your 
care  and  study  not  to  show  yourselves  unequal  to 
this  high  calling,—- to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
new  world  in  this  generous  and  friendly  competi- 
tion with  the  old.  You  will  perhaps  be  told  that 
literary  pursuits  will  disqualify  you  for  the  active 
business  of  life.  Heed  not  the  idle  assertion.  Re- 
ject it  as  a  mere  imagination,  inconsistent  with 
principle,  unsupported  by  experience.  Point  out 
to  those  who  niake  it,  the  illustrious  characters 
who  have  reaped  in  every  age  the  highest  honours 
of  studious  and  active  exertion.  Show  them  De- 
mosthenes, forging  by  the  light  of  the  midnight 
lamp  those  thunderbolts  of  eloquence,  which 

'^  Shook  the  arsenal  and  Ailniined  over  Greece— 
To  Macedon  and  Artazerzes'  throne." 

Ask  then  if  Cicero  would  have  been  hailed  with 
rapture  as  the  fether  of  his  country,  if  he  had  not 
been  its  pride  and  pattern  in  philosophy  and  let- 
ters. Liquire  whether  Ciesar,or  Frederick,  or  Bo- 
naparte, or  Wellington,  or  Washington,  fought  the 
worse  because  they  knew  how  to  write  their  own 
commentaries.  Bemind  them  of  Franklin,  tearing 
at  the  same  time  the  lightning  from  heaven,  and  the 
sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor.  Do  they 
say  to  you  that  study  will  lead  you  to  skepticism  ? 
Recall  to  their  memory  the  venerable  names  of 
Bacon,  Milton,  Newton  and  Locke.  Would  they 
persuade  you  that  devotion  to  learning  will  with- 
draw your  steps  from  the  paths  of  pleasure  1  Tell 
them  they  are  mistaken.  Tell  them  that  the  only 
true  pleasures  are  those  which  result  from  the  dili- 
gent exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  body,  and  mind, 
and  heart,  in  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means. 
Repeat  to  them  the  ancient  apologue  of  the  youth- 
ful Hereules,  in  the  pride  of  strength  and  beauty, 
giving  up  his  generous  soul  to  the  worship  of  vir- 
tue. Tell  them  your  choice  is  also  made.  Tell 
them,  with  the  illustrious  Roman  orator,  you  would 
rather  be  in  the  wrong  with  Plato,  than  in  the  right 
with  Epicurus.  Tell  them  that  a  mother  in  Sparta 
would  have  rather  seen  her.  son  brought  home  from 
battle  a  corpse  upon  his  shield,  than  dishonoured 
by  its  loss.  Tell  them  that  your  mother  is  America, 
your  battle  the  warfare  of  life,  your  shield  the  breast- 
plate of  Religion. 


GREENOUGH'S  STATUE  OF  WASH- 
INGTON. 

Gnnirovoa's  great  work  has  surpassed  my  ex- 
pectatioBs,  high  as  they  were.    It  is  truly  sublime. 

The  statue  is  of  colossal  grandeur ;  about  twice 
the  sixe  of  life.  The  hero  is  represented  in  a  sit- 
ting posture.  A  loose  drapery  covera  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure,  and  is  carried  up  over  the  right 
arm,  which  is  extended,  with  the  elbow  bent  and 
the  fcmsfinger  of  the  hand  pointed  upward.  The 
left  arm  is  stretched  out  a  little  above  the  thigh : 
and  the  hand  holds  a  Roman  sword  reversed. 

The  deagn  of  the  artist  waa,  of  course,  to  indi- 
cate the  ascendency  of  the  civic  and  humane  over 
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the  military  yiitues,  which  distinguiBhed  the  whole 
career  of  Washington,  and  which  forma  the  great 
glory  of  his  character.  It  was  not  intended  to 
bring  before  the  eye  the  predee  circumatanoe  ander 
which  he  resigned  his  commiasion  aa  oommander- 
in-chie£  Thia  would  have  required  a  standing 
posture  and  a  modem  military  costume ;  and,  with- 
out an  accompanying  group  of  members  of  Coo- 
gress,  would  have  been  an  incomplete  work.  The 
sword  reversed,  and  the  finger  pointed  upward,  in- 
dicate the  moral  sentiment,  of  which  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  commission,  as  commandei^in-chief,  was 
the  strongest  evidence,  without  the  details,  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  general  plan. 

The  £!ice  is  that  of  Stuart's  portrait,  modified  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  highest  point  of  manly  vigour  and 
maturity.  Though  not  corresponding  exactly  with 
any  of  the  existing  portraits,  it  is  one  of  Uie  as- 
pects which  the  countenance  of  Waidiington  must 
necessarily  have  worn  in  the  course  of  his  progress 
through  life,  and  is  obviously  the  proper  one  fi>r  the 
purpose.  In  expression,  the  countenance  is  admbra- 
bly  adjusted  to  the  character  of  the  subject  and  the 
intention  of  the  work.  It  is  stamped  with  dignity, 
and  radiant  with  benevolence  and  moral  beauty. 

The  execution  is  finuhed  to  the  extreme  point 
of  perfection,  as  well  in  the  accessories  as  in  the 
statue  itselfl  The  seat  is  a  massy  arm-chair  of  an- 
tique form  and  large  dimensions^  the  sides  of  which 
are  covered  with  exquisitely  wrought  bas-reliefe. 
The  subject  of  one  is  the  in&nt  Hercules  stran- 
gling the  serpent  in  his  cradle :  that  of  the  other, 
Apollo  guiding  the  four  steeds  that  draw  the  cha- 
riot of  the  sun.  The  back  of  the  chair  is  of  open 
work.  At  the  left  comer  is  placed  a  small  statue 
of  Columbus,  holding  in  his  hand  a  sphere,  which 
he  is  examining  with  fixed  attention :  at  the  right 
corner  is  a  similar  small  statue  of  an  Indian  chief. 
The  effect  of  these  comparatively  diminutive  im- 
ages is  to  heighten  by  contrast  the  impression  of 
grandeur,  which  is  made  by  the  principal  figure. .... 

I  make  no  pretensions  to  connoisseurship  in  the 
art  of  sculpture,  and  judge  of  the  merit  of  die  work 
merely  by  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  my 
own  mind ;  but  I  can  say  for  myself,  that  after  se^ 
ing  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  ancient  and 
modern  sculpture  to  be  found  in  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  Laocoon  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  with  the 
finest  productions  of  Canova,  Thorwaldaen,  Ser- 
gell  and  Chantry,  I  consider  the  Washington  of 
Greenough  as  superior  to  any  of  them,  and  as  the 
master-piece  of  the  art.  The  hint  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  who 
said  himself  that  he  had  caught  the  inspiration  un- 
der which  he  conceived  the  plan  of  that  great  glory 
of  ancient  sculpture,  from  a  passage  in  the  Iliad. 
In  this  way  the  noble  work  of  Greenough  oonneets 
itself  by  the  legitimate  filiation  of  kindred  genius, 
transmitting  its  magnetic  impulses  through  the  long 
lines  of  intervening  centuries  with  the  poetry  ci 
Homer.  The  vast  dimensions  of  the  Jupiter  of 
Phidias  may  have  made  it  to  the  eye  a  more  im- 
posing and  majestic  monument;  but  if  the  vdun- 
tary  submission  of  transcendant  power  to  the  mo- 
ral law  of  duty  be,  as  it  certainly  is,  a  more  sublime 


apectacle  than  any  positive  exercise  of  the  same 
power  over  inferior  natures,  then  the  subject  of  the 
American  sculptor  is  more  truly  divine  than  that  of 
his  illustrious  prototype  in  Greece.  When  Jupiter 
shakes  Olympus  with  his  nod,  the  imagination  is 
afiected  by  a  grand  display  of  energy,  but  the  heart 
remains  untouched.  When  Wa^ingion,  with  an 
empire  in  his  grasp,  resigns  his  sword  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  admiration  of  lus  great  intellec- 
tual power  is  mingled  vrith  the  deepest  emotions 
of  delightful  sympathy. 


THE  DURABILITY  OF  REPUTATION. 

VaOM  ll]8CSLI.iJtnBb 

Thb  age  of  Louis  XIY.  is  universally  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  brightest  periods  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  What  gave  it  this  splendid  prei* mi- 
nence?  Louts  XIV.  himself,  alUiough  be  pos- 
sessed great  qualities  simI  eclipsed  the  glory  of 
most  of  his  predecessors,  now  comes  in  for  a  very 
moderate  share  of  the  attention  we  bestow  on  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  His  generals,  Cond^  Tu- 
renne,  Luxemburg,  and  the  re8t,«-unquestionabIy 
men  of  distinguished  talent, — were  yet  in  no  way 
superior  to  the  thunderbolts  of  war  that  have  wasted 
mankind  from  age  to  age,  and  are  now  forgotten. 
His  ministers,  Fouquet,  Colbert,  Louvois,  have  left 
no  marked  traces  in  history.  The  celebrated  beau- 
ties that  charmed  all  eyes  at  the  court  festivals 
have  long  since  mouldered  into  dust.  Yet  we  still 
cling  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  memory  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  because  it  was  the  age  of 
Pascal  and  CoraetUe,  of  Radne,  Moliere,  and  La 
Fontaine,  of  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Mas- 
sillon.  La  Bruyere,  La  Rochefoucalt,  and  Madame 
de  8^vign6.  The  time  will  probably  come,  in  the 
progress  of  dvilization,  when  the  military  and  dvic 
glories  of  this  period  will  be  still  more  lightly,  be- 
cause more  correctly,  estimated  than  they  are  now : 
when  the  King,  who  could  make  war  upon  Hol- 
land, because  he  was  ofiended  by  the  device  of  a 
bourgomaster's  seal,  and  the  general  who  burnt  the 
Palatinate  in  cold  blood,  will  be  looked  upon,-^ 
with  all  their  refinement  and  merit  of  a  certain 
kind^— «s  belonging  essentially  to  the  same  class 
of  semi-barbarians  with  the  Tameritmes  and  Attilas, 
the  Rolands  and  the  Red  Jackets :  when  the  Fou- 
quets  and  Colberts  will  be  considered  as  possessing 
a  moral  value  very  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
squirrels  and  snakes,  which  they  not  inappropriately 
assumed  as  their  emblems.  But  the  maxims  of 
La  Rochefoucault  will  never  lose  their  point,  nor 
the  poetry  of  Radne  tti  charm.  The  graceful  elo- 
quence of  Fenelon  will  flow  for  ever  through  the 
pages  of  Telemachus,  and  the  latest  posterity  will 
listen  with  as  much  or  even  greater  pleasure  than 
thdr  contemporaries  to  the  discourses  of  Boesuet 
and  MassUlon.  The  masterly  productions  of  these 
great  men  and  their  illustrious  contemporaries  will 
perpetuate  to  the  *  last  syllable  of  recorded  time' 
the  celebrity  which  they  originally  conferred  upon 
the  period  when  they  lived,  and  crown  vrith  a  light  of 
perennial  and  unfading  gloiy  the  age  of  Louis  XIY. 


JAMES  HALL. 


[BomirM.] 


Jahxs  Hall,  a  son  of  John  HalU  formerly 
marahal  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1793.  Intending  to 
educate  him  for  the  mercantile  profession,  his 
&ther  placed  him  at  an  early  age  in  a  counting- 
boose;  but  the  business  was  not  congenial 
to  his  tastes,  and  he  soon  quitted  it  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1 813.  He  now  joined  the  Washington  Grays, 
a  corps  composed  from  the  most  respectable 
young  men  of  the  city,  under  Captain  Condy 
Raguet,  and  marched  to  Camp  Dupont,  where 
he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the 
aimy  of  the  United  States.  Transferred  to 
the  company  of  Captain  Biddle,  he  proceeded 
to  Canada,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battles  of  Chippewa,  Lundy*s  Lane,  and  Nia- 
gara ;  and  being  despatched  on  a  private  mis- 
sion to  the  enemy  by  General  Brown,  was  de- 
tained, and  finally  compelled  to  find  his  way 
home  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Quebec.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  disliking  the  inactivity  and 
monotony  of  a  military  life  in  time  of  peace,  he 
resumed  the  study  of  the  law  under  Mr.  James 
Ross,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  had  long  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  family,  and  on  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  bar,  resigned  his  commis- 
sion and  removed  to  Shawneetown,  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hall  had  already  shown  a  decided  pre- 
dilection for  literature  and  had  written  many 
spirited  or  graceful  trifles  for  the  gazettes,  and 
he  now  became  wedded  to  the  occupation  of 
an  author  by  establishing  a  weekly  newspaper 
and  The  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  both  of 
which  were  conducted  by  him  several  years 
with  much  industry  and  ability. 

Descending  the  Ohio  river  on  the  way  to 
his  new  home,  in  an  ark,  as  a  kind  of  boat  on 
the  western  waters  is  called,  he  commenced 
a  series  of  letters  for  publication  in  the  Port 
Folio*  at  Philadelphia,  which  were  subse- 
quently rewritten,  and  printed  in  London  un- 
der the  title  of  Letters  from  the  West.    They 

*Theii  edited  by  bis  brother,  Mr.  John  E.  Hall,  who 
wae  alio  editor  of  the  Americmn  Law  Joanial,  and  other 
works  on  Juriepnidenco. 
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form  an  interesting  account  of  the  natural  and 
social  condition  of  the  western  states  as  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.* 

Besides  editing  and  publishing  his  news- 
paper and  magazine,  Mr.  Hall  practised  suc- 
cessfully as  a  counsellor.  He  rose  steadily 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people ;  was  appointed 
district  attorney,  and  subsequently  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Circuit  Court;  and  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  judiciary  was  elected  trea- 
surer of  the  state.  His  new  duties  rendering 
it  necessary  for  him  to  reside  in  the  capital, 
he  disposed  of  his  property  at  Shawneetown 
and  removed  to  Yandalia,  where  he  remained 
until  he  lost  his  oflSce  by  the  accession  to 
power  of  an  opposing  political  party,  when 
he  went  to  Cincinnati,  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion and  continue  his  literary  pursuits. 

His  firet  publication  in  Cincinnati  was  The 
Western  Souvenir  for  1829.  Among  the  arti- 
cles written  for  it  by  himself  was  a  graceful 
poem  entitled  Wedded  Love's  First  Home,f 
and  several  tales  and  sketches,  and  it  con- 
tained pieces  by  Timothy  Flint,  Morgan  Ne- 
ville, and  other  authors,  which  were  quite 
equal  in  their  way  to  the  best  contents  of  the 
more  elegant  annuals  published  in  the  eastern 
cities.  In  1833  he  gave  to  the  public  his 
Legends  of  the  West,  of  which  a  second  edi- 
tion was  issued  in  the  following  year,  and 
about  the  same  time  The  Soldier's  Bride  and 
Other  T^les.  In  1833  he  commenced  The 
Western  Monthly  Magazine,  a  literary  mis- 
cellany which  was  continued  three  yeara,  and 
made  attractive  chiefly  by  his  own  various 
and  numerous  contributions.  He  also  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  1833  The  Harpe's 
Head,  a  Legend  of  Kentucky,  in  1834  Tales 
of  the  Border,  and  in  1835  Statistics  of  the 
West,  which  in  1838  was  reprinted,  much 
enlarged,  under  the  title  of  Notes  on  tlie 
Western  States. 


*  Letters  from  The  West,  containing  Sketches  of 
Scenery,  Manners  and  Customs,  and  Anecdotes  con- 
nected with  the  First  Settlements  of  the  western  sec- 
lions  of  the  United  States:  By  the  Hon.  Judge  Hall. 
1  Yol.  8to,  pp.  38ft.    London,  Henry  Colbum,  182& 

t  See  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,  8th  ed.  page  63a 
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The  splendidly  illustrated  work  in  three 
folio  Tolumes  entitled  A  History  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  North  America,  with  Bioipraphical 
Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Principal 
Chiefs,  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  T.  L.  McKen- 
ny,  a  large  part  of  whose  life  had  been  passed 
in  the  service  of  the  government  as  Indian 
agent,  was  begun  about  the  year  1836,  and 
finished  in  1844.  It  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty  portraits,  engraved  and  coloured 
by  Mr.  Bowen,  from  original  pictures  by  Mr. 
Mc Kenny,  and  the  literary  part  of  it,  which  is 
understood  to  have  been  written  chiefly  by 
Mr.  Hall,  has  much  of  the  freshness  and  spi- 
rit, and  to  the  common  reader  all  of  the  inte- 
rest, of  the  sketches  by  Audubon. 

In  1845  Mr.  Hall  published  in  Wiley  and 
Putnam's  Library  of  American  books  The 
Wilderness  and  the  War  Path,  a  collection  of 
tales  illustrative  of  western  life  and  manners, 
most  of  which  had  appeared  in  his  earlier  vo- 


lumes. The  latest  of  his  publications  which 
I  have  seen  is  an  anniversary  address  delivered 
before  the  Mercantile  Libraiy  Association  of 
Cincinnati  in  April,  1846. 

Mr.  Hall's  writings  are  pervaded  by  a  gen- 
tlemanly tone  and  spirit,  and  have  touches  of 
humour  and  reflective  sentiment.  The  sub* 
jects  of  some  of  his  happiest  sketches  are  the 
early  French  settlers  of  Illinois.  The  man- 
ners and  customs  which  have  prevailed  in 
this  state  he  has  depicted  with  much  fidelity, 
though  he  has  been  less  successful  than  some 
others  in  representing  the  frontier  Indian,  to 
whose  character  he  seems  to  have  given  little 
attention.  The  descriptions  of  western  scene- 
ry scattered  through  his  works  are  generally 
graphic  and  truthful. 

His  Sketches  of  the  West  and  Notes  on  tiie 
Western  States  are  valuable  for  the  informa- 
tion they  contain,  and  will  be  likely  to  live 
longer  than  any  of  his  other  writings. 


PETE  FEATHERTON. 

FBOM  TUB  WILDEEXEM  AND  TUK  WAH  PATH. 

ErsHT  country  has  ite  superstitions,  and  will 
continue  to  have  them,  so  long  as  men  are  blessed 
with  lively  imaginations,  and  while  any  portion  of 
mankind  remain  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  natural 
phenomena.  That  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  experience  will  always  be  attributed  to  su- 
pernatural influence ;  and  those  who  know  little, 
will  imagine  much  more  to  exist  than  has  ever 
been  witnessed  by  their  own  senses.  I  am  not 
displeased  with  this  state  of  things,  for  the  journey 
of  life  would  be  dull  indeed,  if  those  who  travel  it 
were  confined  for  ever  to  the  beaten  highway,  worn 
smooth  by  the  sober  feet  of  experience.  To  turn- 
pikes, for  our  beasts  of  burden,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection; but  I  cannot  consent  to  the  erection  of 
railways  for  the  mind,  even  though  the  architect 
be  **  wisdom,  whose  ways  are  pleasant,  and  whose 
paths  are  peace."  It  is  sometimes  agreeable  to 
stray  oft*  into  the  wildemeas  which  fancy  creates, 
to  recline  in  fairy  bowers,  and  to  listen  to  the  mur- 
murs of  imaginary  fountains.  When  the  beaten 
road  becomes  tiresome,  there  are  many  sunny 
spots  where  the  pilgrim  may  loiter  with  advantage 
— many  shady  paths,  whose  labyrinths  may  be 
traced  with  delight  The  mountain  and  the  vale, 
on  whose  scenery  we  gaze  enchanted,  derive  new 
charms,  when  their  deep  caverns  and  gloomy  re- 
cesses are  peopled  with  imaginary  beings. 

But  above  all,  the  enlivening  influence  of  fancy 
ifi  felt  when  it  illumines  our  firesides,  giving  to  the 
wings  of  time,  when  they  grow  heavy,  a  brighter 
plumage,  and  a  more  sprightly  motion.  There 
are  seasons  when  the  spark  of  life  within  us  seems 
to  burn  with  less  thim  its  wonted  vigour;  the 


blood  crawls  heavily  through  the  veins ;  the  con- 
tagious chillnesB  seizes  on  our  companions,  and 
the  sluggish  hours  roll  painfully  along.  Some- 
thing more  than  a  common  impulse  is  then  re- 
quired to  awaken  the  indolent  mind,  and  give  a 
new  tone  to  the  flagging  spirits.  If  necromancy 
draws  her  magic  circle,  we  cheerfully  enter  the 
ring;  if  folly  shakes  her  cap  and  bells,  we  are 
amused ;  a  witch  becomes  an  interesting  person- 
age, and  we  are  even  agreeably  surpriacd  by  the 
companionable  qualities  of  a  ghost 

We,  who  live  on  the  frontier,  have  little  ac- 
quaintance with  imaguiary  beings.  These  gentry 
never  emigrate;  they  seem  to  have  strong  local 
attachments,  which  not  even  the  charms  of  a  new 
country  can  overcome.  A  few  witches,  indeed, 
were  imported  into  New  England  by  the  Puritans; 
but  were  so  badly  used,  that  the  whole  race  seems 
to  have  been  disgusted  with  new  settlements. 
With  them  the  spirit  of  adventure  expired,  and 
the  weird  women  of  the  present  day  wisely  cliog 
to  the  soil  of  the  old  countries.  That  we  have 
but  few  ghosts  will  not  be  deemed  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise by  those  who  have  observed  how  miserably 
destitute  we  are  of  accommodations  for  such  inha- 
bitants. We  have  no  baronial  castles,  nor  ruined 
mansions; — no  turrets  crowned  with  ivy,  nor  an- 
cient abbeys  crumbling  into  decay ;  and  it  would 
be  a  paltry  spirit  who  would  be  content  to  wander 
in  the  forest  by  silent  rivers  and  solitary  swamps. 

It  is  even  imputed  to  us  as  a  reproach  by  en- 
lightened foreigners,  that  our  land  is  altogether 
populated  with  the  living  deaoendants  of  Adam — 
creatures  with  thews  and  sinews,  who  eat  when 
they  are  hungry,  laugh  when  they  are  tickled,  and 
die  when  they  are  done  living.  The  creatures  of 
romance,  say  they,  exist  not  in  our  territory.    A 
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witch,  a  ghoot,  or  a  brownie  perishes  in  America, 
as  a  serpent  is  said  to  die  the  instant  it  touches 
the  uncongenial  soil  of  Ireland.  This  is  true  only 
in  part  If  we  have  no  ghosts,  we  are  not  without 
miiBcles.  Wonders  have  happened  in  these  United 
State^.  Mysteries  have  occurred  in  the  Valley  of 
the  MississippL  Supernatural  events  have  tran- 
spired on  the  borders  of  *<the  beautiful  stream ;" 
and  in  order  to  rescue  my  countiy  from  undeserved 
reproach,  I  shall  proceed  to  namte  an  au&entic 
history  which  I  received  from  the  lips  of  the  party 
principally  concerned. 

A  clear  morning  had  succeeded  a  stormy  night 
in  December ;  the  snow  laid  ankle-deep  upon  the 
ground,  and  glittered  on  the  boughs,  while  the 
bracing  air  and  the  cheerful  sunbeams  invigorated 
the  animal  creation,  and  called  forth  the  tenants 
of  the  forest  from  their  warm  lairs  and  hidden 
lurking-places. 

The  inmates  of  a  small  caUn  on  the  margin  of 
the  Ohio  were  commencing  vrith  the  sun  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  A  stout,  raw-boned  forester  plied 
his  keen  axe,  and,  lugging  log  afler  log,  erected  a 
pile  on  the  ample  hearth,  sufficiently  large  to  have 
rendered  the  last  honours  to  the  stateliest  ox.  A 
female  was  paying  her  morning  visit  to  the  cow- 
yard,  where  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  claimed  her 
attention.  The  plentiful  breakfast  followed ;  corn- 
bread,  milk,  and  venison  crowned  the  oaken  board, 
while  a  tin  coffee-pot  of  ample  dimensions  supplied 
the  beverage  which  is  seldom  wanting  at  the  morn- 
ing repast  of  the  substantia]  American  farmer. 

The  breakfast  over,  Mr.  Featherton  reached 
down  a  long  rifle  from  the  rafters  and  commenced 
certain  preparations,  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
brute  inhabitants  of  the  forest  The  lock  was 
carefully  examined,  the  screws  tightened,  the  pan 
wiped,  the  flint  renewed,  and  the  springs  oiled ; 
and  the  keen  eye  of  the  backwoodsman  glittered 
with  an  ominous  lustre,  as  its  glance  rested  on  the 
destructive  engine.*  His  blue-eyed  partner,  lean- 
ing fondly  on  her  hnsband*8  shoulder,  essayed 
tb<»e  coaxing  and  captivating  blandishments,  which 
every  young  wife  so  well  underatands,  to  detain 
her  husband  from  the  contemplated  sport.  Every 
pretext  was  urged  with  affectionate  pertinacity 
which  female  ingenuity  could  supply ; — the  wind 
whistled  bleakly  over  the  hills,  the  snow  lay  deep 
in  the  valleys,  the  deer  would  surely  not  venture 
abroad  in  such  bitter  cold  weather,  the  adventu- 
rous hunter  might  get  his  toes  frost-bitten,  and  her 
own  hours  would  be  sadly  lonesome  in  his  absence. 
He  smiled  in  silence  at  the  arguments  of  his  bride, 
for  such  she  was,  and  continued  his  preparations 
with  the  cool,  but  good-natured  determination  of 
one  who  is  n6t  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose. 

He  was  indeed  a  person  with  whom  such  argu- 
ments, except  the  last,  would  not  be  very  likely  to 
prevail.  Mr.  Peter  Featherton,  or  as  he  was  &- 
miliariy  called  by  all  who  knew  him,  Pete  Fea- 
therton, was  a  bold,  rattlmg  Kentuckian  of  twenty- 
five,  who  possessed  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  his  countrymen — good  and  evil — in  a  striking 
def^ree.  His  red  hair  and  sanguine  complexion 
announced  an  ardent  temperament;  his  tall  form 


and  bony  limbs  indicated  an  active  frame  inured 
to  hardships;  his  piercing  eye  and  high  cheek- 
bones evinced  the  keenness  and  resolution  of  his 
mind.  He  was  adventurous,  frank,  and  social — 
boastful,  credulous,  ilfiterate,  and  at  times  wonder- 
fully addicted  to  the  marvellous.  His  imagination 
was  a  warm  and  fruitfid  soil,  in  which  **  tall  oaks 
fit>m  little  acorns  grew,"  and  his  vocabulary  was 
overstocked  with  superlatives.  He  loved  his  wife 
— no  mistake  about  diat — ^but  next  to  her  his 
aflections  entwined  themselves  about  his  gun,  and 
expanded  over  his  horse ;  he  was  true  to  his  friends, 
never  missed  an  election  day,  turned  his  back 
upon  a  frolic,  nor  afiected  to  dislike  a  social  glass. 

He  believed  that  the  best  qualities  of  all  coun- 
tries were  combined  in  Kentucky;  and  had  the 
most  whimsical  manner  of  expressing  his  national 
attechments.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
battle  of  the  Thames  was  the  most  sanguinary 
conflict  of  the  ag&— <«  a  raal  reglar  skrimmage," — 
and  extolled  Colonel  Dick  Johnson  as  a  «  severe 
old  colt"  He  would  admit  freely  that  Napoleon 
was  a  great  genius — Mettemich,  Castlereagh  "  and 
them  fellows"  knew  "  a  thing  or  two,"  but  then 
they  «  were  no  part  of  a  priming  to  Henry  Clay." 

When  entirely  «  at  himself" — to  use  his  own 
language — that  is  to  say,  when  duly  sober,  Pete 
was  friendly  and  rational,  courteous,  and  consider- 
ate, and  a  better  tempered  fellow  never  shouldered 
a  rifle.  But  he  was  a  social  man,  who  was  liable 
to  be  « overtaken,"  and  let  him  get  a  glass  too 
much,  and  there  was  no  end  to  his  extravagance. 
Then  it  was  that  his  genius  bloomed  and  brought 
forth  strange  boasto  and  strong  oaths,  his  loyalty 
to  old  Kentuck  waxed  warm,  and  his  faith  in  his 
horse,  his  gun,  and  his  own  manhood  grew  into 
idolatry.  Always  bold  and  self-satisfied,  and  ha- 
bitually energetic  in  the  expression  of  his  predilec- 
tions, he  now  became  invested  with  the  agreeable 
properties  of  the  snapping-turtle,  the  alligator,  and 
the  steamboat,  and  gifted  with  the  most  anable 
and  affectionate  spirit  of  autobiography.  It  was 
now  that  he  would  dwell  upon  his  own  bodily 
powers  and  prowess  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  de- 
votee, and  as  the  climax  of  this  rhetorical  display, 
would  slap  his  hands  together,  spring  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  air,  and  after  uttering  a  yell  worthy 
of  the  stoutest  Winnebago,  swear  that  he  was 
"  the  best  man  in  the  country,"  and  «  could  whip 
his  weight  in  wild  cats,"  **  no  two  ways  about  it" 
— he  was  «  not  afinid  of  no  man,  no  way  you 
could  fix  it;"  and  finally,  afler  many  other  extra- 
vagancies, he  would  urge,  with  no  gentle  asseve- 
ration, his  ability  to  « ride  through  a  crab-apple 
orchard  on  a  streak  of  lightning." 

In  addition  to  all  this,  which  one  would  think 
was  enough  for  any  reasonable  man,  Pete  woukl 
sometimes  brag  that  he  had  the  best  gun,  the  pret- 
tiest wife,  the  best-looking  nster,  and  the  fastest 
nag  in  all  Kentuck ;  and  that  no  man  dare  say  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that 
there  was  mora  truth  in  this  last  boast  than  is 
usually  found  •n  such  occasions,  and  that  Pete 
had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  horse,  his  gun, 
and  his  lady-love. 
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These,  howeTer,  were  the  happy  moments  which 
are  few  and  fiur  between ;  they  were  the  brilliant 
inspirations  playing  like  the  lightning  in  an  over- 
heated atmosphere, — gleaming  over  the  tarbid 
stream  of  existence,  as  the  metew  flashes  through 
the  gloom  of  the  night  When  the  fit  was  ot^ 
Pete  was  a  qoiet,  good-natured,  listless  soul,  as 
one  would  see  on  a  summer's  day— etrolling  about 
with  a  grave  aspect,  a  drawling,  and  a  deliberate 
gait,  a  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  kind  of  gene- 
ral relaxation  of  the  whole  outward  and  inward 
man — in  a  state  of  entire  freedom  from  restraint, 
reflection,  and  want,  and  without  any  impulse 
strong  enough  to  call  forth  his  latent  manhood — 
as  the  panther,  with  whom  he  often  compared 
himselC  when  his  appetite  for  food  is  sated,  sleeps 
calmly  in  his  lair,  or  wanders  harmlessly  through 
his  native  thickets. 

Our  hero  was  a  farmer,  or  as  the  very  appro- 
priate phrase  is,  •<  made  a  crop"  on  his  own  land 
— for  besides  making  a  crop  be  performed  but  few 
of  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  While  plant- 
ing his  com,  tending  it,  and  gathering  in  the  har- 
vest, he  worked  with  a  good  will;  but  these,  thanks 
to  a  prolific  soil  and  a  tee  country,  were  all  his 
toils,  and  they  occupied  not  half  of  the  year,  the 
remainder  of  which  was  spent  in  the  more  manly 
and  gentlemanly  employments  of  hunting,  attend- 
ing elections,  and  ofiiciating  at  horse-races.  He 
was  a  rare  hand  at  a  «<  shucking,"  a  house  raising, 
or  a  log  rolling ;  merry  and  strong,  he  worked  like 
a  young  giant,  and  it  was  worth  while  to  hear  the 
gladsome  tones  of  his  clear  voice,  and  the  inspiring 
sound  of  his  loud  laugh ;  while  the  way  he  handled 
the  axe,  the  beauty  and  keenness  of  the  implement, 
the  weight  and  precision  of  the  blows,  and  the 
gracefulness  of  the  action,  were  such  as  are  not 
seen  except  in  the  wilderness,  where  chopping  is 
an  accomplishment  as  well  as  the  most  useful  of 
labours. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  our  hunter  was 
not  one  who  could  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by 
the  prospect  of  danger  or  fatigue;  and  a  few  mi- 
nutes sufficed  to  complete  his  preparations.  His 
feet  were  cased  in  moccasins,  and  his  legs  in  wrap- 
pers of  dressed  deerskin ;  and  he  was  soon  accou- 
tred with  a  powder-horn,  quaintly  carved  all  over 
with  curious  devices, — an  ample  pouch  with  flints, 
patches,  balls,  and  other  »  fixens*' — and  a  hunter's 
knife,— and  throwing  «  Brown's  Bess,"  for  so  he 
called  his  rifle,  over  his  shoulder,  he  sallied 
forth. 

But  in  passing  a  store  hard  by,  which  supplied 
the  country  with  gunpowder,  whisky,  and  other 
necessaries,  as  well  as  with  the  luxuries  of  tea, 
sugar,  cofiee,  calico,  calomel,  and  chandlery,  he 
was  hailed  by  one  of  the  neighbours,  who  invited 
him  to  « light  off  and  take  something."  Pete  said 
he  had  «  no  occasion,"  but  "rather  than  be  nice," 
he  dismounted  and  joined  a  festive  circle,  among 
whom  the  cup  was  circulating  fireely.  Here  he 
was  soon  challenged  to  swap  rifles,  and  being  one 
of  those  who  could  not  <<  stand  a  banter,"  he  ban- 
tered back  again  without  the  least  intention  of 
parting  with  his  fevourite  weapon.    Making  ofiers 


like  a  skilful  diplomatist,  which  he  knew  would 
not  be  accepted,  and  feigning  great  eagerness  to 
accede  to  any  reasonable  proposition,  while  in- 
wardly resolved  to  reject  all,  he  magnified  the  per- 
fections of  Brown  Bess. 

**  She  can  do  any  thing  but  talk,"  said  he.  « If 
she  had  legs  she  could  hunt  by  herselfl  It  b  a 
pleasure  to  tote  her — ^I  naterally  believe  there  is 
not  a  rifle  south  of  Green  river  that  can  throw  a 
ball  so  far,  or  BO  true.  I  can  put  a  bullet  in  that 
tree,  down  the  road,  a  mile  ofil" 

«<  You  can't  do  it,  Petfr— I'll  bet  a  treat  for  the 
whole  company." 

"  No" — said  the  hunter.  « I  could  do  it — but 
I  don't  want  to  strain  my  gun." 

These  discussions  consumed  much  time  and 
much  whisky — for  the  rule  on  such  occasions  is, 
that  he  who  rejects  an  offer  to  trade  must  treat  the 
company,  and  thus  every  pduit  in  the  negotiation 
costs  a  pint  of  spirits. 

At  length,  bidding  adieu  to  his  companions,  Pete 
struck  into  the  forest — ^it  was  getting  late,  and  he 
«must  look  about  pretty  peart,"  he  said,  to  get  a 
venison  before  night  Lightly  crushing  the  snow 
beneath  his  active  feet,  he  beat  up  the  coverts  and 
traversed  all  the  accustomed  haunts  of  the  deer. 
He  mounted  every  hill  and  descended  into  every 
valley — ^not  a  thicket  escaped  the  penetrating 
glance  of  his  practised  eye.  Fruitless  labour!  not 
a  deer  was  to  be  seen.  Pete  marvelled  at  this  un- 
usual circumstance,  as  the  deer  were  very  abun- 
dant in  this  neighbourhood,  and  no  one  knew  bet- 
ter where  to  look  for  them  than  himsclfl 

But  what  surprised  him  still  more,  was,  that  the 
woods  were  less  fiuniliar  to  him  than  formerly. 
He  knew  them  **  like  a  book."  He  thought  he 
was  acquainted  with  every  tree  within  ten  miles 
of  his  cabin  ;  but  now,  alUiough  he  certainly  had 
not  wandered  so  fer,  some  of  the  objects  around 
him  seemed  strange,  while  others  again  were 
feintly  recognised;  and  there  was,  altogether,  a 
singular  confusion  in  the  character  of  the  scenery, 
which  was  partly  familiar  and  partly  new ;  or  rather, 
in  which  many  of  the  component  parts  were  sepa- 
rately well  known,  but  were  so  mixed  up  and 
changed  in  relation  to  each  other,  as  to  baffle  even 
the  knowledge  of  an  expert  woodsman. 

The  more  he  looked,  the  more  he  was  bewil- 
dered. Had  such  a  thing  been  possible,  he  would 
have  thought  himself  a  lost  man.  He  cmme  to  a 
stream  which  had  heretofore  rolled  to  the  west, 
but  now  its  course  pointed  to  the  east ;  and  the 
shadows  of  the  tall  trees,  which,  according  to 
Pete's  experience  and  philosophy,  ought  at  noon 
to  fall  toward  the  north,  all  pointed  to  the  south. 
He  looked  at  his  right  and  his  left  hands,  some- 
what puzzled  to  know  which  was  which;  then 
scratched  his  head — ^but  scratching  the  head,  though 
a  good  thing  in  its  way,  will  not  always  get  a  man 
out  of  a  scrape.  He  cast  his  eye  upon  his  own 
shadow,  which  had  never  deceived  him — ^when  lo! 
a  still  more  extraordinary  j^enomenon  presented 
itsel£  It  was  travelling  round  him  like  the  shade 
on  a  dial— only  a  great  deal  faster,  as  it  veered 
round  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass  in  the  course 
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of  a  single  minute.  Mr.  Peter  Featberton  ww 
Minabadfix." 

It  was  veiy  evident,  too,  from  the  dryneM  of  the 
■DOW  and  the  brittlenew  of  the  twigs  which  snapped 
off  as  he  bnished  his  way  through  the  thidLets, 
that  the  weather  was  intensely  cold ;  yet  the  per- 
spiration was  rolling  in  large  drops  from  his  brow. 
He  stopped  at  a  clear  spring,  and  thrusting  his 
hBoda  into  the  cold  water,  attempted  to  cany  a 
portion  to  his  lips ;  but  the  element  recoiled  and 
hissed,  as  if  his  hands  and  lips  had  been  composed 
of  red  hot  iron.  Pete  felt  quite  puzzled  when  he 
reflected  on  all  these  contradictions  in  the  aspect 
of  nature;  and  began  to  consider  what  act  of  wick- 
edness he  had  been  guilty  of  which  could  have 
rendered  him  so  hateful,  that  the  deer  fled  at  his 
approach,  the  streams  turned  back,  and  the  sha- 
dows fell  the  wrong  way,  or  danced  round  their 
centre. 

He  began  to  grow  alarmed,  and  would  have 
hked  to  turn  back,  but  was  aahamed  to  betray 
such  weakness,  even  to  himself;  and  being  natu- 
rally bold,  he  resolutely  kept  on  his  way.  At  last, 
to  his  great  joy,  he  espied  the  tracks  of  deer  im- 
printed on  the  snow:  they  were  fresh  signs— and, 
dashing  upon  the  trail  with  the  alacrity  of  a  well- 
trained  hound,  he  pursued  in  hopes  of  soon  over- 
taking the  game.  Presently  he  discovered  the 
tracks  of  a  man  who  had  struck  the  same  trail  in 
advance  of  him,  and  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  his 
neighbours,  he  quickened  his  pace,  as  well  to  gain 
a  companion,  which  in  the  present  state  of  his 
feelings  he  so  much  needed,  as  to  share  the  spoil 
with  his  fellow-hunter.  Indeed,  in  his  present 
situation  and  conditbn  of  mind,  Pete  thought  he 
would  be  willing  to  give  half  of  what  he  was  worth 
for  the  sight  of  a  human  face. 

"  I  don't  like  the  signs,  no  how,"  said  he,  cast^ 
ing  a  rapid  glance  around  him;  and  then  throwing 
bis  eyes  downward  at  his  own  shadow,  which  had 
ceased  its  rotatory  motion,  and  was  now  swinging 
backward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum— « I  don't 
like  the  signs,  no  way  they  can  be  fixed." 

**  You  are  not  scared,  are  yon,  Pete  1"  he  con- 
tinued, smiling  at  the  oddity  of  such  a  question. 

**  Oh  no,  bless  your  heart,  Mr.  Featheiton,  I'm 
not  scared — I'm  not  of  that  breed  of  dogs— there's 
no  back  out  in  me — but  then  I  must  say — to  speak 
sentimentally — that  I  feel  sort  o'  jnbus— I  do  so. 
Bat  ni  soon  see  whether  other  people*s  shadows 
set  the  fool  like  mine." 

Upon  further  observation,  there  appeared  to  be 
something  peculiar  in  the  hnmsn  tracks  before 
him,  which  were  evidently  made  by  a  pair  of  feet 
whidi  were  not  fellows— or  were  odd  fettowt — for 
one  of  them  was  larger  than  the  other.  As  there 
was  no  person  in  the  settlement  who  was  thus  de- 
formed, Pete  began  to  doubt  whether  it  might  not 
be  the  devil,  who  in  borrowing  shoes  to  conceal 
his  cloven  hoofs  might  have  got  those  that  did  not 
match.  He  stopped  and  scratched  his  head,  as 
many  a  learned  j^osopher  has  done,  when  placed 
between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  less  perplexing 
than  that  which  now  vexed  the  spirit  of  our  hunter. 
It  was  said  long  ago,  that  there  is  a  tide  in  the 


affiurs  of  men ;  and  although  our  good  friend  Pete 
had  never  seen  this  sentiment  in  black  and  white, 
yet  it  is  one  of  those  truths  which  are  written  in 
the  heart  of  every  reasonable  being,  and  was  only 
copied  by  the  poet  from  the  great  book  of  nature, 
a  source  from  which  he  was  a  great  borrower.  It 
readily  occurred  to  Pete  on  this  occasion ;  and  as 
he  had  enjoyed  through  life  an  uninterrupted  tide 
of  success,  he  reflected  whether  the  stream  of  for- 
tune might  not  have  changed  its  course  like  the 
brooks  he  had  crossed,  whose  waters,  for  some 
sinister  reason,  seemed  to  be  crawling  up-hill. 

He  stopped,  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  "This 
thing  of  being  scared,"  said  he,  **  makes  a  man  feel 
mighty  queer — the  way  it  brings  the  sweat  out  is 
curious !"  And  again  it  occurred  to  him,  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  see  the  end  of  the  ad- 
venture, as  otherwise  he  would  show  a  want  of 
that  courage  which  he  had  been  taught  to  consider 
as  the  chief  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 

**  I  can't  back  out,"  said  he,  **  I  never  was  raised 
to  it,  no  how ;  and  if  the  devil's  a  mind  to  hunt  in 
this  range,  he  shan't  have  all  the  game." 

Then  falling  into  the  sentimental  vein,  as  one 
naturally  does  from  the  heroic :  "  Here's  this  han- 
kercher  that  my  Polly  hemmed  for  me,  and  marked 
the  two  first  letters  of  my  name  on  it^P.  for  Poto 
and  F.  Featherton — would  she  do  the  like  of  that 
for  a  coward  ?  Could  I  ever  look  in  her  pretty 
face  again  if  I  was  mean  enough  to  be  scared  1 
No — ^I'U  go  ahead — let  what  will  come." 

He  soon  overtook  the  person  in  advance  of  him, 
who,  as  he  had  suspected,  was  a  perfect  stranger. 
He  had  halted  and  was  quietly  seated  on  a  log, 
gazing  at  the  sun,  when  our  hunter  approached 
and  saluted  him  with  the  usual  hearty,  *•  How  are 
you,  stranger  1"  The  person  addressed  made  no 
reply,  but  continued  to  gaze  at  the  sun,  as  if  to- 
tally unconscious  that  any  other  individual  was 
present  He  was  a  small,  thin  old  man,  with  a 
gray  beard  of  about  a  month's  growth,  and  a  long 
sallow  melancholy  visage,  while  a  tarnished  suit  of 
snuff-coloured  clothes,  cut  aAer  the  quaint  feshion 
of  some  religious  sect,  hung  loosely  about  his  shri- 
velled person. 

Our  bold  backwoodsman,  somewhat  awed,  now 
coughed,  threw  the  butt  end  of  his  gun  heavily  up- 
on the  frozen  ground,  and,  still  failing  to  elicit  any 
attention,  quietly  seated  himself  on  the  other  end 
of  the  log  occu|ned  by  the  stranger.  Both  re- 
mained silent  for  some  minutes — Pete  with  open 
month  and  glaring  eyeballs,  observing  his  compa- 
nion with  mute  astonishment,  and  the  latter  look- 
ing at  the  sun. 

« It's  a  warm  day,  this,"  said  Pete,  at  length, 
passing  his  hand  across  his  brow  as  he  spoke,  and 
sweeping  off  the  heavy  drops  of  perspiration  that 
hung  there.  But  receiving  no  answer,  he  began 
to  get  nettled.  He  thought  himself  not  civilly 
treated.  His  native  assurance,  which  had  been 
damped  by  the  mysterious  deportment  of  the  per* 
son  who  sat  before  him,  revived.  «  One  man's  as 
good  as  another" — thought  he ;  and  screwing  up 
his  ooorage  to  the  sticking  point,  he  arose,  ap- 
2b2 
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pro&chad  the  silent  man,  and  dapping  him  on  the 
back,  exclaimed — 

*<Well,  stranger!  don*t  the  sun  look  mightjr 
droll  away  oat  there  in  the  north  V* 

As  the  heaTj  hand  fell  on  his  shoulder,  the 
stranger  slowly  turned  his  &ce  toward  Pete,  who 
recoiled  several  pacea, — then  rising  without  pay- 
ing the  abashed  hunter  any  further  attention,  he 
began  to  pursue  the  trail  of  the  deer.  Pete  pre- 
pared to  follow,  when  the  other,  turning  upon  him 
with  a  stem  glance,  inquired : 
«  Who  are  you  tracking  t" 
«  Not  you,'*  replied  the  hunter,  whose  alarm  had 
subsided  when  the  enemy  began  to  retreat;  and 
whose  pride,  piqued  by  the  abruptness  with  which 
he  had  been  treated,  enabled  him  to  assume  his 
usual  boldness  of  manner. 

"  Why  do  you  follow  this  trail,  then !" 
« I  trail  deer." 

tt  You  must  not  pursue  them  further,  they  are 
mine!" 

The  sound  of  the  stranger's  voice  broke  the  spell 
which  had  hung  over  Peter's  natural  impudence, 
and  he  now  shouted — 

«  Your  deer !  that's  droll  too !  who  ever  heard 
of  a  man  claiming  the  deer  in  the  woods !" 
"  Provoke  me  not, — I  tell  you  they  are  mine." 
«*Well,  now — ^you're  a  comical  chap!  Why 
stranger, — ^the  deer  are  wild !  They're  jist  nateral 
to  the  woods  here,  the  same  as  the  timber.  You 
might  as  well  say  the  wolves  and  the  painters  are 
yours,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  wild  varments." 

**  The  tracks  you  behold  here  are  those  of  wild 
deer,  undoubtedly — ^but  they  are  mine.  I  routed 
them  from  their  bed,  and  am  driving  them  home." 
«  Home — where  is  your  homel"  inquired  Pete, 
at  the  same  time  casting  an  inquisitive  glance  at 
the  stranger's  feet 

To  this  home  question  no  reply  was  given,  and 
Pete,  fancying  that  he  had  got  the  best  of  the 
altercation,  pushed  his  advantage, — adding  sneer- 
ingly— 

"  Couldn't  you  take  a  pack  or  two  of  wolves 
along  ?  We  can  spare  you  a  small  gang.  It  is 
mighty  wolfy  about  here." 

"  If  you  follow  any  further  it  is  at  your  peril," 
said  the  stranger. 

**  You  don't  reckon  I'm  to  be  skeered,  do  you  1 
If  you  do,  you  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 
There's  no  back  out  in  none  of  my  breed,  no  how. 
You  mustn't  come  over  them  words  agin,  stranger." 

« I  repeat " 

«  You  had  best  not  repeat — ^I  allow  no  man  to 
do  that  to  me" — interrupted  the  irritated  woods- 
man. "  You  must  not  imitate  the  like  of  that  I'm 
Virg^ny  bom,  and  Kentucky  raised,  and  drot  my 
skin,  if  I  take  the  like  of  that  from  any  man — no, 
sir!" 

«  Desist,  rash  man,  from  altercation<-J  demise 
your  threats !" 

"  The  same  to  you,  sir ! 

« I  tell  you  what,  stranger !"  continued  Pete, 
endeavouring  to  imitate  the  coolness  of  the  other, 
"  as  to  the  vally  of  a  deer  or  two — ^I  don't  vally 
them  to  the  tantamount  of  this  here  cud  of  tobacco ; 


but  I'm  not  to  be  backed  out  of  my  tncka^  80 
keep  ofi)  stranger— ^lon't  come  fooling  about  me. 
I  might  hurt  you.  I  feel  mighty  wolfy  aboat  the 
head  and  shoulders.  Keep  ofl^  I  say,  or  you  might 
run  agin  a  snag." 

With  this  the  hunter  «  squand  himself,  and  sot 
his  triggers,"  fully  determined  either  to  hunt  the 
disputed  game,  or  be  Tanquiahed  in  combat  To 
his  surprise,  the  stranger,  without  appearing  to 
notice  bis  preparations,  advanced  and  blew  with 
his  breath  upon  his  rifle. 

«'  Your  gun  is  charmed !"  said  ho.  «  From  this 
day  forward  you  will  kill  no  deer." 

80  saying,  that  mysterious  old  man,  with  the 
mort  provoking  coolneas,  resumed  his  way ;  while 
Pete  remained  bewildered;  and  £uicied  that  he 
smelt  brimstone. 

Pete  Featherton  remained  a  moment  or  two  lost 
in  confusion.  He  then  thought  he  would  pursue 
the  stranger,  and  punish  him  as  well  for  his  threats 
as  for  the  insult  intended  to  his  gun ;  but  a  little 
reflection  induced  him  to  change  his  decision.  The 
confident  manner  in  which  that  singular  being 
had  spoken,  together  with  a  kind  of  vague  assu- 
rance in  his  own  mind  that  the  spell  had  really 
taken  effiM:t,  so  unmanned  and  stupified  him,  that 
he  quietly  "  took  the  back  track"  and  strode  home- 
ward. He  had  not  gone  far,  when  he  saw  a  fine 
buck  half-concealed  among  the  hazel  bushes  which 
beset  hb  path;  and  resolved  to  know  at  onoe  how 
matters  stood  between  Brown  Bess  and  the  pre- 
tended conjurer,  he  took  a  deliberate  aim,  fired, — 
and  away  bounded  the  buck  unharmed ! 

With  a  heavy  heart  our  mortified  forester  re- 
entered his  own  dwelling  and  replaced  his  degraded 
weapon  in  its  accustomed  berth  under  the  rafters. 
M  You  have  been  long  gone,"  said  his  wife, "  but 
where  is  the  venison  you  promised  me  1" 

Pete  was  constrained  to  confess  that  he  had  shot 
nothing. 

"  That  is  strange !"  said  the  lady, « I  never  knew 
you  ful  before." 

Pete  framed  twenty  excuses.  He  had  felt  un- 
well— his  gun  was  out  of  fix— it  was  a  had  day 
for  hunting— -the  moon  was  not  in  the  right  place 
— and  there  were  no  deer  stirring. 

Had  not  Pete  been  a  very  young  husband,  he 
would  have  known  that  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  wife 
is  not  to  be  deceived  by  feigned  apologies.  F»> 
male  curiosity  never  sleeps ;  and  the  love  of  a  de- 
voted wife  is  the  most  sincere  and  the  most  absorb- 
ing of  human  passions.  Pretty  Mia.  Featherton 
saw  at  a  glance  that  something  had  happened  to 
her  helpmate,  more  than  he  was  willing  to  confess; 
and  being  quite  as  tenacious  as  himself,  in  her  re- 
luctance against  being  «  backed  out  of  her  tracks," 
she  determined  to  bring  her  inferior  moiety  to 
auricular  confession,  and  advanced  firmly  to  her 
object,  until  Fetb  was  compelled  to  own,  **  That 
he  believed  Brown  Bess  was,  somehow  sort  o' — 
charmed." 

«Now,  Mr.  Feathefton!"  remonstrated  his 
sprightly  bride,  leaning  fondly  on  his  shoulder 
and  parting  the  long  red  locks  on  his  forehead — 
t*  are  you  not  ashamed  to  tell  me  such  a  tale  as 
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that!  Channediiiclfledl  Ah,  well,  I  know  how 
it  IB.  Ton  have  been  down  at  the  store  shooting 
fiir  half  pints  r 

«  No,  indeed — *'  replied  the  hosband  emphati- 
eallj,  **  I  wish  I  may  be  kissed  to  death  if  Fve 
pulled  a  trigger  for  a  drop  of  liquor  this  day." 

Ah,  Peter — what  a  sad  evasion  was  that! 
Sorely  the  adversaiy  when  he  blew  his  breath — 
sadly  sulphureous  of  smell — upon  thy  favourite 
son,  breathed  into  thee  the  spirit  of  lying,  of  which 
be  is  the  father.  Mrs.  Featherton  saw  fiLrther  into 
a  miUstone  than  he  was  aware  of— but  she  kept 
her  own  counseL 

« I  believe  you,  Peter^— you  did  not  thoot  tor  it 
— ^but  do  now — that's  a  dear  good  soul ! — tell  me 
where  you  have  been,  and  what  has  happened  ? 
You  are  not  well — or  something  is  wrong — for 
never  did  Pete  Featherton  and  Brown  Beat  fail 
to  get  a  venison  any  day  in  the  year." 

Soothed  by  this  well-timed  compliment,  and  not 
onwiUing  to  have  the  aid  of  coonsel  in  this  trying 
emergency,  and  to  apply  to  his  excited  spirit  the 
halm  of  conjugal  sympathy,  Pete  narrated  minutely 
to  his  wife  all  the  particulars  of  his  meeting  wiUi 
the  mysterious  stranger.  The  lady  was  all  atten- 
tion; but  was  as  much  wonder-struck  as  Pete 
himselt  She  had  heard  of  spells  being  cast  upon 
guns,  and  so  had  Peter— ofien — ^but  then  neither 
of  them  had  ever  known  such  a  case  in  their  own 
experience';  and  although  she  had  recipes  for  pick- 
ling fruit,  and  presenting  life,  and  preventing  va- 
rious maladies,  she  knew  of  no  remedy  which 
would  remove  the  spell  from  a  rifle.  As  die  could 
give  no  sage  advice,  she  prescribed  sage  tea,  bath- 
ing the  feet,  and  going  to  bed,  and  Pete  submitted 
passively  to  all  this — not  perceiving,  however,  how 
it  could  possibly  afiect  his  gun. 

When  Pete  awoke  the  next  morning,  the  events 
which  we  have  described  appeared  to  him  as  a 
dream;  indeed,  he  had  been  dreaming  of  them  all 
night,  and  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  unravel  the 
tangled  thread  of  recoUectbn,  so  as  to  separate  the 
realities  of  the  day  from  the  illusionB  of  the  pillow. 
But  resolving  to  know  the  truth,  he  seized  his 
gun  and  hastened  to  the  woods.  Alas!  every  ex- 
periment produced  the  same  vexatious  result 
The  gun  was  charmed!  «No  two  ways  about 
that  !*'  It  was  too  true  to  make  a  joke  of;  and 
the  hunter  stalked  harmlessly  through  the  forest 

Day  after  day  he  went  forth,  and  returned  with 
BO  better  success.  The  very  deer  became  sensible 
of  his  inolifensivenesi,  and  would  raise  their  heads 
and  gaze  mildly  at  him  as  he  passed;  or  throw 
back  their  antlers  and  bound  carelessly  across  his 
path.  Day  afler  day  and  week  after  week  passed 
without  bringing  any  change ;  and  Pete  began  to 
feel  veiy  ridiculously.  A  harmless  man — a  fellow 
with  a  gun  that  could  not  shoot!  he  could  ima- 
gine no  situation  more  miserable  than  his  own. 
To  walk  through  the  woods,  to  see  the  game,  to 
oome  within  gun-shot  of  it,  and  yet  to  be  unable 
to  kill  a  deer,  seemed  to  be  the  height  of  human 
wretchedness.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  « the  meanest 
kind  of  a  while  man."  There  was  a  litUeness,  an 
inaigir^ifi^Tkftft  attachod  to  the  idea  of  not  being 


able  to  kill  a  deer,  which,  to  Pete's  mind,  vras 
downright  disgrace.  More  than  once  he  was 
tempted  to  throw  the  gun  into  the  river ;  but  the 
excellence  of  the  weapon,  and  the  recollection  of 
former  exploits  restrained  him ;  and  he  continued 
\f>  stroll  through  the  woods,  firing  now  and  then 
at  a  fet  buck,  under  the  hope  that  the  charm  would 
expire  some  time  or  other  by  its  own  limitation ; 
but  the  fat  bucks  continued  to  treat  him  with  a 
familiarity  amounting  to  contempt,  imd  to  frisk 
fearlessly  in  his  path. 

At  length  Pete  bethought  him  of  a  celebrated 
Indian  doctor,  who  lived  at  no  great  distance. 
We  do  not  care  to  say  much  of  doctors,  as  they 
are  a  touchy  race— -and  shall  therefore  touch  upon 
this  one  briefly.  An  Indian  doctor  is  not  neceMa- 
rily  a  descendant  of  the  Aborigines.  The  title,  it 
is  true,  originates  from  the  confidence  which  many 
of  our  countrymen  repose  in  the  medical  skill  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  But  to  make  an  Indian  doctor 
a  red  skin  is  by  no  means  indispensable.  To  have 
been  taught  by  a  savage,  to  have  seen  one,  or,  at 
all  events,  to  have  heard  of  one,  is  aU  that  is  no- 
cesaary  to  enable  any  individual  to  practise  this 
lucrative  and  popular  branch  of  the  healing  art 
Neither  is  any  great  proficiency  in  literature  requi- 
site ;  it  is  important  only  to  be  expert  in  spelling. 
Your  Indian  doctor  is  one  who  practises  without 
a  diploma — the  only  degree  he  exhibits  is  a  high 
degree  of  confidence.  He  neither  nauseates  the 
stomach  with  odious  drugs,  nor  mars  the  fair  pro- 
portions of  nature  with  the  sanguinary  lancet  He 
believes  in  the  sympathy  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  which,  like 
the  two  arms  of  a  syphon,  always  preserve  a  cor- 
responding relation  to  each  other ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  regular  physician — 
called  in  the  vernacular  of  the  frontier  the  mercury 
doctor — ^is  that  they  operate  at  difierent  points  of 
the  same  figure — ^tbe  one  practising  on  the  imma- 
terial sjMrit,  while  the  other  grapples  with  the 
bones  and  muscles.  I  cannot  determine  which  is 
right;  but  must  award  to  the  Indian  doctor  at  least 
this  advantage,  that  his  art  is  the  most  widely 
beneficial ;  for  while  your  doctor  of  medicine  re- 
stores a  lost  appetite,  his  rival  can,  in  addition, 
recover  a  strayed  or  stolen  horse.  If  the  former 
can  bring  back  the  faded  lustre  to  a  fair  maiden's 
cheeks,  the  latter  can  remove  the  spell  from  a  chum 
or  a  rifle.  The  dyspeptic  and  the  dropsical  may 
hie  to  the  disciples  of  Rush  and  Wistar,  but  the 
crossed-in-love  and  lack-adaysical  find  a  charm  in 
the  practitioner  who  professes  to  follow  nature. 

To  a  sage  of  this  order  did  Pete  disclose  his  mis- 
fortune, and  apply  for  relief.  The  doctor  examined 
the  gun  and  looked  wise ;  and  having  measured 
the  cahbre  oi  the  bore  with  a  solemnity  which  was 
as  imposing  as  it  was  unquestioiiably  proper  on 
so  serious  an  occasion,  directed  the  applicant  to 
come  again. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  hunter  returned  and 
received  from  the  wise  man  two  balls,  one  of  pink, 
the  other  of  a  silver  hue.  The  doctor  instructed 
him  to  load  his  piece  with  one  of  these  bullets, 
which  he  pointed  out,  and  proceed  through  the 
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woods  to  a  certain  aednded  boUow,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  spring.  Here  be  would  see  a  white 
fawn,  at  which  he  was  to  shoot  It  would  be 
wounded,  but  would  escape,  and  he  was  to  pursue 
its  trail  until  he  found  a  buck,  which  he  was  to 
kill  with  the  other  balL  If  he  accomplished  all 
this  accurately,  the  claim  would  be  broken ;  but 
success  would  depend  upon  his  having  faith,  keep- 
ing up  his  coonge,  and  firing  with  precision. 

Pete,  who  was  well  aoquainled  with  all  the  lo- 
calities, carefully  pursued  the  route  which  had 
been  indicated,  treading  lightly  along,  sometimes 
elated  with  the  prospect  of  speedily  breaking  the 
spell,  and  restoring  his  beloved  gun  to  usefulness 
and  respectability — sometimes  doubting  the  skill 
of  the  doctot  admiring  the  occult  knowledge  of 
men  who  could  charm  and  uncharm  deadly  wea- 
pons— ^and  ashamed  alternatively  of  his  doubts  and 
his  belieC  At  length  he  reached  the  lonely  glen ; 
and  his  heart  bounded  with  delight  as  he  beheld 
the  white  fieiwn  quietly  grazing  by  the  fountain. 
The  ground  was  open,  and  he  was  unable  to  get 
within  his  usual  distance  before  the  fawn  raised  her 
delicate  head,  looked  timidly  around,  and  snuffed 
the  breeze,  as  if  conscious  of  the  approach  of  danger. 
Pete  trembled  with  excitement — his  heart  palpi- 
tated. It  was  a  long  shot  and  a  bad  chance — ^but 
he  could  not  advance  a  step  further  without  dan- 
ger of  starting  the  game— and  Brown  Bess  could 
cany  a  ball  farther  than  that  with  &tal  effect 

«*  Luck's  a  lord,"  said  he,  as  he  drew  the  gun 
up  to  his  face,  took  a  deliberate  aim  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  The  fawn  bounded  aloft  at  the  report, 
and  then  darted  away  through  the  brush,  while 
the  hunter  hastened  to  examine  the  signs.  To 
his  great  joy  he  found  the  blood  profusely  scat- 
tered; and  now  flushed  with  the  confidence  of 
success,  he  stoutly  rammed  down  the  other  ball, 
and  pursued  the  trail  of  the  wounded  fiiwn.  Long 
did  he  trace  the  crimson  drops  upon  the  snow 
without  beholding  the  promised  victim.  Hill  after 
hill  he  climbed,  vale  after  vale  he  passed — search- 
ing every  thicket  with  penetrating  eyes ;  and  he 
was  about  to  renounce  the  chase,  the  wizard,  and 
the  gun,  when  lo ! — directly  in  his  path  stood  a 
noble  buck,  with  numerous  antlers  branching  over 
his  fine  head ! 

**  Aha !  my  jolly  fellow !  Fve  found  you  at  last!" 
exclaimed  the  delighted  hunter, «  you  are  the  very 
chap  I've  been  looking  afier.  Your  blood  shall 
wipe  off  the  disgrace  from  my  charming  Bess,  that 
never  hung  fire,  burned  priming,  nor  missed  the 
mark  in  her  bom  days  till  that  vile  abominable 
varment  blowed  his  brimstone  breath  on  her! 
Here  goes — " 

He  shot  the  buck.  The  spell  was  broken- 
Brown  Bess  was  restored  to  &vour,  and  Pete 
Featherton  never  again  wanted  venison. 

THE  PRAIRIES. 

nOM  THS  8AMX. 

Ths  smaller  prairies,  or  thoee  in  which  flw  plain 
and  woodland  alternate  frequently,  are  the  most 
beautiful    The  points  of  woodland  which  make 


into  them  like  so  many  capes  or  promontories,  and 
the  groves  which  are  interspersed  like  islanda,  are 
in  these  lesser  prairies  always  sufikiently  near  to 
be  clearly  defined  to  the  eye,  and  to  give  the  scene 
an  interesting  varie^.  We  see  plains,  var3ring 
from  a  few  hundred  acres  to  several  miles  in  ex- 
tent, not  perfectly  level,  but  gently  rolling  and 
undukting,  like  the  swelling  of  the  ocean  when 
neariy  calm.  The  graceful  curve  of  the  surface  is 
seldom  broken,  except  when  here  and  there  the 
eye  rests  upon  one  of  those  huge  mounds,  whidi 
are  so  pleasing  to  the  poet  and  so  perplexing  to 
the  antiquarian.  The  whole  is  overspread  with 
grass  and  flowers,  constituting  a  rich  and  varied 
carpet,  in  which  a  ground  of  lively  green  is  orna- 
mented with  a  profusion  of  the  gaudiest  hues,  and 
fiinged  with  a  rich  border  of  forest  and  thicket 
Deep  recesses  in  the  edge  of  the  timber  resemble 
the  bays  and  inlets  of  a  lake ;  while  occasionally 
a  long  vista,  opening  far  back  into  the  forest,  in- 
vites the  eye  to  roam  off  and  refresh  itself  with  the 
calm  beauty  of  a  distant  perspective. 

The  traveller,  as  be  rides  along  over  these 
smaller  prairies,  finds  his  eye  continually  attracted 
to  the  edges  of  the  forest,  and  his  imagination  em- 
ployed in  tracing  the  beautiful  outline,  and  in  find- 
ing out  resemblances  between  these  wild  scenes 
and  the  most  tastefully  embelUshed  productions  of 
art  The  fairest  pleasure-grounds,  the  noblest 
parks  of  European  noblemen  and  princes,  where 
millions  have  been  expended  to  captivate  the  senses 
with  Elystan  scenes,  are  but  mimic  representations, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  beauties  which  are  here 
spread  by  nature ;  for  hera  are  clumps  and  lawns, 
groves  and  avenues,  the  tangled  thicket,  and  the 
solitary  tree,  the  lengthened  vista,  and  the  secluded 
nook,  and  all  the  varieties  of  scenic  attraction,  but 
on  a  plan  so  extensive  as  to  offer  a  wide  scope 
and  an  endless  succession  of  changes  to  the  eye. 

There  is  an  air  of  refinement  here  that  wins  the 
heart, — even  here,  where  no  human  residence  is 
seen,  where  no  fbot  of  man  intrudes,  and  where 
not  an  axe  has  ever  trespassed  on  the  beautifiil 
domain.  It  is  a  wilderness  shorn  of  every  savage 
association,  a  desert  that  **  blossoms  as  the  rose." 
So  difibrent  is  the  feeling  awakened  from  any  thing 
inspired  by  mountain  or  woodland  scenery,  that 
the  instant  the  traveller  emerges  firom  the  forest 
into  the  prairie,  he  feels  no  longer  solitary.  The 
consciousness  that  he  is  travelling  alone,  and  in  a 
wilderness,  escapes  him ;  and  he  indulges  in  the 
same  pleasing  sensations  whidi  are  enjoyed  by 
one  wbo»  having  lost  his  way,  and  wandcoed  be- 
wildered among  the  labyrinths  of  a  savage  moun- 
tain, suddenly  descends  into  rich  and  highly  cul- 
tivated plains,  and  sees  around  him  the  delightful 
indications  of  taste  and  comfort  The  gay  land- 
scape chaims  him.  He  is  enoompaseed  by  the 
refreshing  sweetness  and  graceful  beauty  of  the 
rural  scene;  and  recognises  at  eveiy  step  some 
well-remembered  spot,  or  some  ideal  paradise  in 
which  the  fancy  had  loved  to  wander,  enlarged 
and  beautified,  and  as  it  were  retouched  by  nature's 
hand.  The  clusters  of  trees  so  fimcifully  arranged, 
the  forest  outline  so  gracefully  curved,  seem  to 
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have  be«n  disposed  by  the  hand  of  taste  for  the 
enjoyment  of  intelligent  beings ;  and  so  complete 
is  the  illusion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dispel  the  belief 
that  each  avenae  leads  to  a  village,  and  each  grove 
conceals  a  splendid  mansion. 

Widely  different  was  the  prospect  exhibited  by 
the  more  northern  and  central  districts  of  the  state. 
Vast  in  extent,  the  distant  forest  was  either  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  eye,  or  was  barely  discern- 
ible in  the  shapeless  outline  of  blue  faintly  im- 
pressed on  the  horizon.  As  the  smaller  prairies 
resembled  a  series  of  larger  and  lesser  lakes,  so 
these  boundless  plains  remind  one  of  the  ocean 
waste.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  tree,  torn  by  the 
wind,  stood  alone  like  a  dismantled  mast  in  the 
ocean.  As  I  followed  my  guide  through  this 
lonely  region,  my  sensations  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  voyager  when  his  bark  is  launched  upon 
the  sea.  Alone,  in  a  wide  waste,  with  my  faith- 
ful pilot  only,  I  was  dependent  on  him  for  support, 
guidance,  and  protection.  With  little  to  diversify 
the  path,  and  nothing  to  please  the  eye  but  the 
carpet  of  verdure,  which  began  to  pall  upon  the 
sense,  a  feeling  of  dreariness  crept  over  me — a 
desolation  of  the  spirit,  such  as  one  feels  when 
crossed  in  love,  or  when  very  drowsy  on  a  hot 
afternoon  after  a  full  dinner.  But  these  are  feel- 
ings which,  like  the  sea-sickness  of  the  young  ma- 
riner, are  soon  dispelled.  I  began  to  find  a  plea- 
sure in  gazing  over  this  immense,  unbroken  waste, 
in  watching  the  horizon  under  the  vague  hope  of 
meeting  a  traveller,  and  in  following  the  deer  with 
my  eyes  as  they  galloped  off— their  agile  forms 
growing  smaller  and  smaller  as  they  receded,  until 
they  shrunk  into  nothing.  Sometimes  I  descried 
a  dark  spot  at  an  immense  distance,  and  pointed 
it  out  to  my  companion  with  a  joy  like  that  of  the 
seaman  who  discovers  a  sail  in  the  distant  speck 
which  floats  on  the  ocean.  When  such  an  object 
happened  to  be  in  the  direction  of  our  path,  I 
watched  it  with  interest  as  it  rose  and  enlarged 
upon  the  vision— supposing  it  at  one  moment  to 
be  a  solitary  horseman,  and  wondering  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  would  turn  out  to  be — at  another 
supposing  it  might  be  a  wild  animal,  or  a  wagon, 
or  a  pedestrian;  until,  afier  it  had  seemed  to  ap- 
proach for  hours,  I  found  it  to  be  a  tree. 
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Tax  shades  of  night  had  begun  to  close,  when 
they  again  ascended  one  of  those  elevations  which 
swells  so  gradually  that  the  traveller  scarcely  re- 
marks them  until  he  reaches  the  summit  and  be- 
holds, from  a  commanding  eminence,  a  boundless 
landscape  spread  before  Um.    The  veil  of  night, 


without  concealing  the  scene,  rendered  it  indis- 
tinct; the  undulations  of  the  surface  were  no 
longer  perceptible ;  and  the  prairie  seemed  a  per- 
fect plain.  One  phenomenon  astonished  and  per- 
plexed him:  before  him  the  prairie  wss  lighted 
up  with  a  dim  but  supernatural  brilliancy,  like 
that  of  a  distant  fire,  while  behind  was  the  black- 
ness of  darkness.  An  air  of  soHiude  reigned  over 
that  wild  plain,  and  not  a  sound  relieved  the  deso- 
lation of  the  scene.  A  chill  crept  over  him  as  he 
gazed  around,  and  not  an  object  met  his  eye  but 
that  dark  maid,  who  stood  in  mute  patience  by 
his  side  as  waiting  his  pleasure ;  but  on  whoee 
features,  as  displayed  by  the  uncertain  light  that 
glimmered  on  them,  a  smile  of  triumph  seemed  to 
play.  Ho  looked  again,  and  the  horizon  gleamed 
brighter  and  brighter,  until  a  fiery  redness  rose 
above  its  dark  outline,  while  heavy,  slow-moving 
masses  of  cloud  curled  upward  above  it  It  was 
evidently  the  intense  reflection  and  the  voluminous 
smoke  of  a  vast  fire.  In  another  moment  the 
blaze  itself  appeared,  first  shooting  up  at  one  spot, 
and  then  at  another,  and  advancing  until  the  whole 
line  of  horizon  was  clothed  with  flames  that  rolled 
around,  and  curled,  and  dashed  upward  like  the 
angry  waves  of  a  burning  ocean.  The  simple 
Frenchman  had  never  heard  of  the  fires  that  sweep 
over  our  wide  prairies  in  the  autumn,  nor  did  it 
enter  into  his  head  that  a  natural  cause  could  pro- 
duce an  effect  so  terrific.  The  whole  western  ho- 
rizon was  clad  in  fire,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  to  the  right  and  left,  was  one  vast  conflagra- 
tion, having  the  appearance  of  angry  billows  of  a 
flery  liquid  dashing  against  each  other,  and  foam- 
ing, and  throwing  flakes  of  burning  spray  into  the 
air.  There  was  a  roaring  sound  like  that  caused 
by  the  conflict  of  waves.  A  more  terrific  sight 
could  scarcely  be  conceived ;  nor  was  it  singular 
that  an  unpractised  eye  should  behold  in  that 
scene  a  wide  scene  of  flame,  lashed  into  fury  by 
some  internal  commotion. 

Pierre  could  gaze  no  longer.  A  sudden  horror 
thrilled  his  soul.  His  worse  fears  were  realized 
in  the  tremendous  landscape.  He  saw  before  him 
the  lake  of  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels. The  existence  of  such  a  place  of  punish- 
ment he  had  never  doubted;  but,  heretofore,  it 
had  been  a  mere  dogma  of  &ith,  while  now  it  ap- 
peared before  him  in  its  terrible  reality.  He 
thought  he  could  plainly  distinguish  gigantic  black 
forms  dancing  in  the  flames,  throwing  up  their 
long  mis-shapen  arms,  and  writhing  their  bodies 
into  fantastic  shapes.  Uttering  a  piercing  shriek, 
he  turned  and  fled  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow. 
Fear  gave  new  vigour  to  the  muscles  which  had 
before  been  relaxed  with  &tigue,  and  his  feet,  so 
lately  heavy,  now  touched  the  ground  with  the 
light  and  springy  tread  of  the  antelope.  Yet,  to 
himself,  his  steps  seemed  to  linger  as  if  his  heels 
were  lead. 
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Mr.  Schoolcraft  is  of  English  descent  by 
the  paternal  side,  his  great-grandfather  having 
come  from  England  during  the  wars  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Schoharie 
county  in  New  York,  where  in  old  age  he 
taught  the  first  English  school  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  from  which  circumstance  his 
name  was  not  unnaturally  changed  by  the 
usage  of  the  people  from  Calcraft  to  School- 
craft Our  author  recently  attempted  in  his 
own  person  to  reyire  the  old  family  name, 
but  soon  abandoned  it,  and  concluded  to  re- 
tain that  which  was  begotten  upon  his  native 
soil,  and  by  which  he  has  long  been  so  ho- 
nourably distinguished.  He  is  a  son  of  Colo- 
nel Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  who  joined  the  re- 
Tolutionary  army  at  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
participated  in  the  movements  under  Mont- 
gomery and  Schuyler,  and  the  memorable  de- 
fence of  Fort  Stanwix  under  Gansevoort  He 
was  bom  in  Guilderland,  near  Albany,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  March,  1793.  In  a  secluded 
part  of  the  country  where  there  were  few  ad- 
vantages for  education  and  scarce  any  persons 
who  thought  of  literature,  he  had  an  ardent 
love  of  knowledge,  and  sat  at  home  with  his 
books  and  pencils  while  his  equals  in  age 
were  at  cock-fights  and  horse-races,  for  which 
Guilderland  was  then  famous.  He  is  still 
remembered  by  some  of  the  octogenarians  of 
the  village  as  the  "  learned  boy."  At  thirteen 
he  drew  subjects  in  natural  history,  and  land- 
scapes, which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late 
Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Rensselaer,  then  a 
frequent  visiter  of  his  father,  through  whose 
agency  he  came  near  being  apprenticed  to  one 
Ames,  the  only  portrait  painter  at  that  time  in 
Albany ;  but  as  it  was  demanded  that  he  should 
commence  with  house  painting  the  plan  was 
finally  abandoned.  At  fourteen  he  began  to 
contribute  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  to  the 
newspapers,  and  for  several  years  after  he 
pursued  without  aid  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, English  literature,  Hebrew,  German,  and 
French,  and  the  philosophy  of  language. 

Mr.  School craft*s  first  work  was  an  elabo- 
rate treatise,  but  partly  known  to  the  public. 


entitled  Yitreology,  which  was  published  in 
1817.  The  design  of  it  was  to  exhibit  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  in  the  fu- 
sion of  siliceous  and  alkaline  substances  in 
the  production  of  enamels,  glass,  etc.  He 
had  had  opportunities  of  experimenting  largely 
and  freely  by  his  position  as  conductor  for  a 
series  of  years  of  the  extensive  works  of  the 
Ontario  Company  at  Geneva  in  New  York,  the 
Vermont  Company  at  Middlebury  and  Salis- 
bury in  Vermont,  and  tlie  foondery  of  crystal 
glass  at  Keene,  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1818 
and  the  following  year,  he  made  a  geological 
survey  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  the  spurs 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1819  published  in  New  York  his  View  of  the 
Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,  which  is  said  by 
Professor  Silliman  to  have  been  "the  only 
elaborate  and  detailed  account  of  a  mining 
district  in  the  United  States"  which  had  then 
appeared.  It  attracted  much  attention  and 
procured  for  the  author  the  friendship  of  many 
eminent  men.  In  the  same  year  he  printed 
Transallegania,  a  poetical  jeu  d'aprit  of  which 
mineralogy  is  the  subject,  and  which  preceded 
some  clever  English  attempts  in  the  same 
vein.  It  was  republished  in  London  by  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  in  &e  next  year. 

Early  in  1820  he  published  a  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  the  Interior  of  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas, extending  from  Potosi  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  His  writings  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  government,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  to  visit  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  to  accompany  General  Cass  in  his 
expedition  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.  His  Narrative  Journal  of  this  tour  was 
published  in  1821,  and  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, an  edition  of  twelve  hundred  copies 
being  sold  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission 
for  treating  with  the  Indian  tribes  at  Chicago, 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  his  labours  pub- 
lished his  sixth  work,  entitled  Travels  in  the 
Central  Portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
in  which  he  described  the  country  between 
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the  regions  of  which  he  had  given  an  accoant 
in  his  previoos  works.  His  reputation  was 
now  widely  and  firmly  established  as  an  ex- 
plorer, and  as  a  man  of  science  and  letters. 
From  this  time  his  attention  was  devoted 
principally  to  the  Red  Race,  though  he  still 
cultivated  natural  history,  and  wrote  occasion- 
ally for  the  reviews  and  magazines. 

In  1832  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Monroe  agent  for  Indian  Affairs,  to  reside  at 
St.  Mary's,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior.  In 
the  years  1825,  1826  and  1827  he  attended 
the  important  convocations  of  the  north-west 
tribes  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Pont  du  Lac,  and 
Buttes  des  Morts.  In  1831  he  was  sent  on  a 
special  embassy,  accompanied  by  troops,  to 
conciliate  the  Sioux  and  Odjibwas,  and  bring 
the  existing  war  between  them  to  a  close.  In 
1832  he  proceeded  in  the  same  capacity  to 
the  tribes  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  trace  that  river,  in  small  canoes,  from  the 
point  where  Pike  stopped  in  1807  and  Cass 
in  1820,  to  its  true  source  in  Itasca  Lake,  upon 
which  he  entered  on  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-ninth  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  by 
La  Salle.  His  account  of  this  tour  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1834,  under  the  title 
of  An  Expedition  to  Itasca  Lake,  and  attracted 
much  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

From  1827  to  1831  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  a 
member  of  the  legislative  council  of  Michigan. 
In  1828  be  organized  the  Michigan  Historical 
Society,  in  which  he  was  elected  president 
on  the  removal  of  General  Cass  to  Washing- 
ton, in  1831.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he 
set  on  foot  the  Algic  Society  at  Detroit,  be- 
fore which  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  Indian 
languages,*  and  at  its  first  anniversary  a  poem 
on  The  Indian  Character.  Guided  by  patriot- 
ism and  good  taste,  he  took  a  successful  stand 
in  the  west  against  the  absurd  nomenclature 
which  has  elsewhere  made  such  confusion  in 
geography  by  repeating  over  and  over  the 
names  of  European  places  and  characters, 
giving  us  Romes,  Beriins  and  Londons,  in 
the  wilderness,  and  Hannibals,  Scipios,  Ho- 
mers, and  Hectors,  wherever  there  was  su£B- 
cient  learning  to  make  its  possessors  ridicn- 

*Two  of  these  lectures  were  published  io  1834,  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  late  Mr.  ])u  Ponceau,  and  sub- 
■eqoently  read  before  the  National  Institute  of  France. 


Ions.  He  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  the 
territory  a  system  of  county  and  township 
names  based  upon  the  Indian  vocabularies 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  happily  se- 
cured its  general  adoption. 

At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Mr.  Schoolcraft  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Johnston,  a  genile- 
man  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  had  long 
resided  there,  and  in  the  person  of  his  eldest 
daughter  married  a  descendant  of  the  heredi- 
tary chief  of  Lake  Superior,  or  Lake  Algoma, 
as  it  is  known  to  the  Indians.  She  had  been 
educated  in  Europe,  and  was  an  accomplished 
and  highly  interesting  woman.  After  a  resi- 
dence there  of  eleven  years  he  removed  to 
Michilimackinac  and  assumed  the  joint-agency 
of  the  two  districts.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Jackson  a  commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  north-west  tribes  for  tlicir  lands  in 
the  region  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  cession  to  the  United  States  of 
some  sixteen  millions  of  acres.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  acting  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Afiairs  for  the  Ncrthern  Department, 
and  in  1839  principal  disbursing  agent  for  the 
same  district. 

In  the  last  mentioned  year  he  published 
two  volumes  of  Algic  Researches,  comprising 
Indian  'F^ies  and  Legends,  and  soon  after, 
having  passed  more  than  twenty  years  as  a 
traveller  or  resident  on  the  frontiers,  he  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  -York,  intending  to 
prepare  for  the  press  the  great  mass  of  his 
original  papers  which  had  accumulated  in  this 
long  period.  In  1841  he  issued  proposals  for 
an  Indian  Cyclopedia,  geographical,  histori- 
cal, philological,  etc.,  of  which  only  one  num- 
ber was  printed,  no  publisher  appearing  willing 
to  undertake  so  costly  and  extensive  a  work 
of  such  a  description.  In  1842  he  visited 
England,  France,  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Hol- 
land. During  his  absence  his  wife  died,  at 
Dundee,  in  Canada  West,  where  she  was  visit- 
ing her  sister.  Soon  after  his  return  he  made 
another  journey  to  the  west  to  examine  some 
of  the  great  mounds,  respecting  which  he  has 
since  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Denmark,  of  which 
he  was  many  years  ago  elected  an  honorary 
member,  and  soon  after  published  a  collection 
of  his  poetical  writings,  under  the  title  of  Al- 
halla,  or  the  Lord  of  Talladega,  a  Tale  of  the 
Creek  War,  with  some  Miscellanies,  chiefly 
of  early  date.    In  1844  he  commenced  in 
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numbers  the  publication  of  Oneota^  or  the  Red 
Race  in  America,  their  History,  Traditions, 
Customs,  Poetry,  Picture  Writing,  etc.,  in 
Extracts  from  Notes,  Journals,  and  other  Un- 
published Writings,  of  which  one  octavo  vo- 
lume has  been  completed.    In  1845  he  deli- 
vered an  address  before  a  society  known  as  the 
"  Was-ah  Ho-de-no-sonne,  or  New  Confede- 
racy of  the  Iroquois,"  and  published  Observa- 
tions on  the  Grave  Creek  Mound  in  Western 
Virginia,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Ethnological  Society;  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  presented  in  the  form  of  a  Report  to 
the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  his  Notes 
on  the  Iroquois,  or  Contributions  to  the  Statis- 
tics, Aboriginal  History,  and  General  Ethno- 
logy of  Western  New  York.     His  latest  pro- 
duction is  an  Address  delivered  at  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December,  1846. 
Mr.  Schoolcraft's  ethnological  writings  are 
among  the  most  important  contributions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  literature  of  this  coun- 
try.   His  long  and  intimate  connection  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  his  wife  and  her  family  of  the  peo- 
ple from  whom  they  were  descended  by  the 
maternal  side,  with  his  power  of  examining 
tlieir  character  from  the  European  point  of 
view,  have  enabled  him  to  give  us  more  au- 
thentic and  valuable  information  respecting 
their  manners,  customs,  and  physical  traits, 
and  more  insight  into  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual constitution,  than  can  be  derived,  pez^ 
haps,   from  all   other  authora.     His  works 
abound  in  materials  for  the  future  artist  and  man 
of  letters,  and  will  on  this  account  continue 
to  be  read  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  po- 
pular literature  of  the  day  is  forgotten.    With 
the  forests  which  they  inhabited,  the  red  race 
have  disappeared  with  astonishing  rapidity ; 
until  recently  they  have  rarely  been  the  sub- 
jects of  intelligent  study  ;  and  it  began  to  be 
regretted,  as  they  were  seen  fading  from  our 
sight,  that  there  was  so  little  written  respect- 
ing them  that  had  any  pretensions  to  fidelity. 
I  would  not  be  underatood  to  undervalue  the 
productions  of  Eliot,  Loskiel,  Heckewelder, 
Brainerd,  and  other  early  missionaries,  but 
they  were  restricted  in  design,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  confidence  in  their  repre- 
sentations has  been  much  impaired,  less  per- 
haps from  doubts  of  their  integrity  than  of 
their  ability  and  of  the  advantages  of  the  points 


of  view  from  which  they  made  their  observa- 
tions. The  works  on  Indian  philology  by 
Roger  Williams  and  the  younger  Edwards  are 
more  valuable  than  any  others  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  it  now 
appeara  that  these  authors  knew  very  little  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  American  language. 
Du  Ponceau's  knowledge  was  still  more  su- 
perficial, and  excepting  Mr.  Gallatin  and  the 
late  Mr.  Pickering,  who  made  use  of  the  im- 
perfect data  furnished  by  others,  I  believe  no 
one  besides  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  recently  pro- 
duced any  thing  on  the  subject  worthy  of 
consideration.  Something  has  been  done  by 
General  Cass,  and  Mr.  Mc Kenny  and  Mr. 
Catlin  have  undoubtedly  accomplished  much 
in  this  department  of  ethnography ;  but  allow- 
ing all  that  can  reasonably  be  claimed  for 
these  artist-travellere,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  must 
still  be  regarded  as  the  standard  and  chief 
authority  respecting  the  AJgic  tribes. 

The  influence  which  the  original  and  pe- 
culiar myths  and  historical  traditions  of  the 
Indians  is  to  have  on  our  imaginative  lite- 
rature, has  been  recently  more  than  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  works  of  our  authors.  The 
tendency  of  the  public  taste  to  avail  itself  of 
the  American  mythology  as  a  basis  for  the 
exhibition  of  "  new  lines  of  fictitious  crea- 
tions" has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
himself  in  Oneota,  and  he  refers  to  the  tales 
of  Mre.  Cakes  Smith,  and  to  the  Wild  Scenes 
in  the  Forest  and  the  Prairie,  and  the  Vigil  of 
Faith,  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  HoflTman,  as  works 
in  which  this  tendency  is  most  distinctly  pei^ 
ceptible.  In  the  writings  of  W.  H.  C.  Hos- 
mer,  the  legends  of  Mr.  Whittier,  and  some 
of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  Mr. 
Lowell,  we  see  manifestations  of  the  same 
disposition. 

No  one  who  has  not  had  the  most  ample 
opportunities  of  peraonal  observation  should 
attempt  to  mould  Indian  life  and  mythology 
to  the  purposes  of  fiction  without  carefully 
studying  whatever  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  pub- 
lished respecting  them.  The  chief  distinction 
of  the  Algic  style  with  which  he  has  made 
us  acquainted  is  its  wonderful  simplicity  and 
conciseness,  with  which  the  common  verbo- 
sity, redundant  description,  false  sentiment 
and  erroneous  manners  of  what  are  called  In- 
dian tales,  are  as  little  in  keeping  as  **  English 
figures  in  moccasins  and  holding  bows  and 
arrows." 
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SCENERY  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

Fiw  portions  of  America  can  110  in  loenic  at^ 
tractions  with  this  interior  sea.  Its  size  alone 
giTes  it  all  the  elements  of  grandeur,  l^ut  these 
have  been  heightened  by  the  mountain  masses 
which  nature  has  piled  along  its  shores.  In  some 
places  these  masses  consist  of  vast  walls  of  coarse 
gray  or  drab  sandstone,  placed  horizontally  until 
they  have  attained  many  hundred  feet  in  height 
above  the  water.  The  action  of  such  an  immense 
Ixqoid  area,  forced  sgainst  these  crumbling  walls 
by  tempests,  has  caused  wide  and  deep  arches  to 
be  worn  into  the  solid  structure  at  their  base,  into 
which  the  billows  rush  with  a  noise  resembling 
low  pealing  thunder.  By  this  means,  large  areas 
of  the  impending  mass  are  at  length  undermined 
and  precipitated  into  the  lake,  leaving  the  split 
and  .rent  parts  from  which  they  have  separated 
standing  like  huge  misshapen  turrets  and  battle- 
ments. Such  is  the  varied  coast  called  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks. 

At  other  points  of  the  coast  volcanic  forces  have 
operated,  lifting  up  these  level  strata  into  positions 
nearly  vertical,  and  leaving  them  to  stand  like  the 
lesves  of  an  open  book.  At  the  same  time,  the 
volcanic  rocks  sent  up  from  below  have  risen  in 
high  mountain  piles.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
things  at  the  Porcupine  Mountains. 

The  basin  and  bed  of  this  lake  act  as  a  vast 
geological  mortar,  in  which  the  masses  of  broken 
and  fiillen  stones  are  whirled  about  and  ground 
down  till  all  the  softer  ones,  such  as  the  sandstones, 
are  brought  into  the  state  of  pure  yellow  sand. 
This  sand  is  driven  ashore  by  the  waves,  where  it 
is  shoved  up  in  long  wreaths  till  dried  by  the  sun. 
The  winds  now  take  it  op  and  spread  it  inland,  or 
pile  it  immediately  along  the  coast,  where  it  pre- 
sents itself  in  mountain  masses.  Such  are  the 
great  Sand  Dunes  of  the  Grande  Sables. 

There  are  yet  other  theatres  of  action  for  this 
subHme  mass  of  inland  waters,  where  it  has  mani- 
fested perhaps  still  more  strongly,  if  not  so  strik- 
ingly, its  abrasive  powers.  Tlie  whole  force  of 
the  lake,  under  the  impulse  of  a  north-west  tem- 
pest, is  directed  against  prominent  portions  of  the 
shore,  which  consist  of  the  black  and  hard  volca- 
nio  rocks.  Solid  as  these  are,  the  waves  have 
foand  an  entrance  in  veins  of  spar  or  minerals  of 
softer  structure,  and  have  thus  been  led  inland, 
and  torn  up  large  fields  of  amygdaloid  and  other 
rock,  or  left  portions  of  them  standing  in  rugged 
knobs  or  promontories.  Such  are  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  the  great  penmsula  of  Keweena, 
which  has  recently  become  the  theatre  of  mining 
operations. 

When  the  visiter  to  these  remote  and  boundless 
waters  come  to  see  this  wide  and  varied  scene  of 
complicated  attractions,  he  is  absoriied  in  wonder 
and  astonishment  The  eye,  once  introduced  to 
this  panorama  of  waten,  is  never  done  looking  and 
adnuring.  Scene  after  scene,  cUff  after  cliff,  island 
after  island,  and  vista  after  vista  are  presented. 
One  day's  scenes  are  but  the  prelude  to  another, 


and  when  weeks  and  months  have  been  spent  in 
picturesque  rambles  along  its  shores,  the  traveller 
has  only  to  ascend  some  of  its  streams  and  go  in- 
land to  find  fiills  and  cascades,  and  cataracts  of  the 
most  beautiful  or  magnificent  character.  Go  where 
he  will,  there  is  something  to  attract  him.  Be- 
neath his  feet  the  pebbles  are  agates.  The  water 
is  of  the  most  crystalline  purity.  The  sky  is  filled 
at  sunset  with  the  most  gorgeous  piles  of  clouds. 
The  air  itself  is  of  the  purest  and  most  inspiriting 
kind.  To  visit  such  a  scene  is  to  draw  health 
from  its  purest  fountains,  and  to  revel  in  intel- 
lectual delights. 


SHINGEBISS. 


thorn  tte  0«Jib«m-AlfODqai») 

Tasax  was  once  a  Shingebiss,*  living  alone  in 
a  solitary  lodge  on  the  shores  of  the  deep  bay  of  a 
lake,  in  the  coldest  winter  wcatiier.  The  ice  had 
formed  on  the  water,  and  he  had  but  four  logs  of 
wood  to  keep  his  fire.  Each  of  these  would,  how- 
ever, bum  a  month ;  and,  as  there  were  but  four 
cold  winter  months,  they  were  sufiUcient  to  carry 
him  through  till  spring. 

ShingebisB  was  hardy  and  fearless,  and  cared  for 
no  one.  He  would  go  out  during  the  coldest  day 
and  seek  for  places  where  flags  and  rushes  grew 
through  the  ice,  and  plucking  them  up  with  his 
Mil,  would  dive  through  the  openings  in  quest  of 
fish.  In  this  way  he  found  plenty  of  food,  while 
othera  were  starving ;  and  he  went  home  daily  to 
his  lodge,  dragging  strings  of  fish  after  him  on 
the  ice. 

Kabeboniccaf  observed  him,  and  felt  a  little 
piqued  at  his  perseverance  and  good  luck  in  de- 
fiance of  the  severest  blasts  of  wind  he  could  send 
firom  the  North- West  **  Why !  this  is  a  wonder- 
ful man,''  said  he ;  « he  does  not  mind  the  cold, 
and  appeara  as  happy  and  contented  as  if  it  were 
the  month  of  June.  I  will  try  whether  he  cannot 
be  mastered."  He  poured  forth  ten-fold  colder 
blasts  and  drifts  of  snow,  so  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  live  in  the  open  air.  Still  the  fire 
of  Shingebiss  did  not  go  out;  he  wore  but  a  single 
strip  of  leather  around  his  body,  and  he  was  seen 
in  the  wont  weather  searching  the  shores  for 
rushes  and  cairying  home  fish. 

« I  diall  go  and  visit  him,"  said  Kabebonicca 
one  day,  as  he  saw  Shingebiss  dragging  along  a 
quantity  of  fish ;  and  accordingly  that  very  night 
he  went  to  the  door  of  bis  lodge.  Meantime 
Shingebiss  had  cooked  his  fish  and  finished  his 
meal,  and  was  lying,  partly  on  his  side,  before  the 
fire,  smging  his  songs.  After^Cabebonicca  had 
come  to  the  door  anid  stood  listening  there,  he 
sang  as  follows : 

Kabe  bon  oc  ca  Ne^  in  in  ec  we-ya ! 

Ka  be  bon  oc  ca  Neej  in  in  ec  we-ya  - 
The  number  of  words  in  this  song  are  few  and 
simple,  but  they  are  made  up  from  compounds 


*The  name  of  a  kind  ofduck. 
t  A  personification  of  the  North- West 
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which  cany  the  whole  of  their  origintl  meaningi, 
and  are  rather  BQggeatiTe  of  the  ideas  floating  in  the 
mind  than  actual  expreeaonB  of  those  ideas.  Lite- 
rally he  sings : 

Spirit  of  the  North- West !  yoa  are  bot  mf  fellow-nan. 
By  being  broken  into  syllables  to  correspond  with 
a  simple  chant,  and  by  the  power  of  intonation 
and  repetition,  with  a  chorus,  these  woids  are  ex- 
panded into  melodious  utterance,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  term,  and  may  be  thus  rendered ' 

Windy  god,  I  know  your  plan, 
You  are  but  my  fellow-man ; 
Blow  you  may  your  coldest  breeze, 
Shiii^ehiss  you  cannot  freeze ; 
Bweep  the  strongest  wind  you  can, 
bhiiiKebiss  is  stiU  your  man. 
Heigh !  for  life — and  ho !  for  bliss; 
Who  so  free  as  Shingebiss  ? 

The  hunter  knew  that  Kabebonicca  was  at  his 
door,  for  be  felt  his  cold  and  strong  breath ;  but  he 
kept  on  singing  his  songs,  and  aflected  utter  in- 
diiierence.  At  length  Kabebonicca  entered,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lodge ; 
but  Shingebiss  did  not  regard  or  notice  him.  He 
got  up  as  if  nobody  were  present,  and,  taking  his 
poker,  pushed  the  log,  which  made  his  fire  bum 
brighter,  repeating  as  he  sat  down  again : 
You  are  but  my  fellow-man. 

Very  soon  the  tears  began  to  flow  down  Kabe- 
bonicca's  cheeks,  which  increased  so  fiuit  that  pre- 
sently he  said  to  himself,  *<  I  cannot  stand  this — I 
must  go  out"  He  did  so,  and  left  Shingebiss  to 
his  songs ;  but  resolved  to  freeze  up  all  the  flag 
orifices  and  make  the  ice  thick,  so  that  he  could 
not  get  any  more  fish.  Still  Shingebiss,  by  dint 
of  great  diligence,  found  means  to  puU  up  new 
roots  and  dive  under  for  fish.  At  last  Kabebonicca 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  contest  **  He  must 
be  aided  by  some  Monedo,"  said  he ;  « I  can  nei- 
ther fi-eeze  him,  nor  starve  him ;  he  is  a  very  sin- 
gular being.    I  will  let  him  alone." 


THE  IROQUOIS. 

FSOU  AN  ADDKES8  BKFORB  THS  WAS-AH  HO'DE-IVO40N-inL 

LooKiiro  around  over  the  wide  forests  and 
translucent  lakes  of  New  York,  we  have  beheld 
the  footprints  of  the  lordly  Iroquois,  crowned  by 
the  feathers  of  the  eagle,  bearing  in  his  hand  the 
bow  and  arrows,  and  scorning  by  the  keen  glances 
of  hi;^  black  eye,  and  the  loftiness  of  his  tread,  the 
very  earth  that  bore  him  up.  History  and  tradi- 
tion speak  of  the  stoiy  of  this  ancient  race. — ^They 
paint  him  as  a  man  of  war — of  endurance— of  in- 
domitable courage— K>f  capacity  to  endure  tortures 
without  complaint— of  a  heroic  and  noble  inde- 
pendence. They  tell  us  that  these  precincts,  now 
waving  with  ye^w  com,  and  smiling  with  vil- 
lages, and  glittering  with  spires,  were  once  vocal 
with  their  war  songs,  and  resounded  with  the  cho- 
russes  of  their  com  feasts.  We  descry,  as  we 
plough  the  plain,  the  well-chipped  darts  which 
pointed  their  arrows,  and  the  elongated  pestles 
that  crushed  their  maze.  We  exhume  from  their 
obliterated  and  simple  graves  the  pipe  of  steatite, 
in  which  they  smoked,  and  ofiTered  incense  to  these 


deitias,  and  the  finagments  of  &e  colioaiy  vasea, 
around  which  the  lodge  circle  gathered  to  their 
forest  meat  Mounds  and  trenches  and  ditdies 
speak  of  the  movement  of  tribe  against  tribe,  and 
dimly  shadow  forth  the  overthrow  of  nations. 
There  are  no  plated  columns  of  marble — no  tab- 
lets of  inscribed  stone— no  gates  of  nistH^oated 
brass.  But  the  man  himself  survives  in  his  gene- 
ration. He  is  a  walking  statue  before  us.  His 
looks  and  his  gestures  and  his  language  remain. 
And  he  is  himself  an  attractive  monument  to  be 
studied.  Shall  we  ileglect  him  and  his  antiquarian 
vestiges,  to  run  after  foreign  sources  of  intellectual 
study  1  Shall  we  toil  amid  the  mins  of  Thebes 
and  Palmyra,  while  we  have  before  us  the  monu- 
mental enigma  of  an  unknown  race  1  Shall  phi- 
losophical ardour  expend  itself  in  searching  after 
the  buried  sites  of  Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  and  Troy, 
while  we  have  not  attempted,  with  decent  research, 
to  collect,  arrange,  and  determine  the  leading  data 
of  our  aboriginal  history  and  antiquities!  . .  . 

No  branch  of  the  human  &mily  is  an  object  un- 
worthy of  high  philosophic  inquiry.  Their  food, 
their  language,  their  arts,  their  physical  peculiar- 
ities, and  their  mental  traits  are  each  topics  of  deep 
interest,  and  susceptible  of  being  converted  into 
evidences  of  high  importance.  Mistaken  our  Red 
Men  clearly  were,  in  their  theories  and  opinions 
on  many  points.  They  were  wretched  iheologists 
and  poor  casuists.  But  not  more  so,  in  three- 
fourths  of  their  dogmas,  than  the  disciples  of  Zo- 
roaster, or  Confucius.  They  were  polythoists 
from  their  very  position.  And  yet,  there  is  s 
general  idea,  that  under  eveiy  form  they  acknow- 
ledged but  one  divine  intelligence  under  the  name 
of  the  Great  Spirit 

They  paid  their  sacrifices  to  the  imaginary  and 
fitntastic  gods  of  tlie  air,  the  woods  and  water,  as 
Greece  and  Rome  had  done,  and  done  as  blindly, 
before  them.  But  they  were  a  vigorous,  hardy, 
and  brave  ofi'-shoot  of  the  original  race  of  man. 
They  were  full  of  humanities.  They  had  many 
qualities  to  command  admiration.  They  were 
wise  in  cotmcil,  they  were  eloquent  in  the  defence 
of  their  rights.  They  were  kind  and  humane  to 
the  weak,  bewildered,  and  friendless.  Their  lodge- 
board  was  ever  ready  for  the  wayfarer.  They 
were  constant  to  a  proverb  in  their  professed  friend- 
ships. They  never  forgot  a  kind  act  Nor  can 
it  be  recorded,  to  their  dispraise,  that  they  were  a 
terror  to  their  enemies.  Their  character  was 
formed  on  the  military  principle,  and  to  acquire 
distinction  in  this  line,  they  roved  over  half  the 
continent . . . 

But  all  their  efibrts  would  have  ended  in  disap- 
pointment had  it  not  been  for  that  principle  of  con- 
federation, which,  at  an  early  day,  pervaded  their 
councils  and  converted  them  into  a  phalanx,  which 
no  other  tribe  could  successftilly  penetrate  or  resist 
It  is  this  trait  by  which  they  are  most  distinguished 
from  the  other  hunter  nations  of  North  America; 
and  it  is  to  their  rigid  adherence  to  the  verbal  com- 
pact, which  bound  them  together  as  tribes  and 
clans,  that  they  owe  their  present  celebrity,  and 
owed  their  former  power. 
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The  Retkrkni)  Ortillb  Dkwbt,  D.D.,  was 

bora  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  county,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  year  1794,  and  afler  ^duating  io 
1814  at  Williams  College,  studied  theology  in 
the  seminary  at  AndoYer.  His  views  respects 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  from  the 
first  been  unsettled,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
from  his  first  entrance  into  the  ministry  he 
joined  the  Unitarians.  When  Dr.  C banning, 
soon  after,  went  to  Europe,  Mr.  Dewey  took 
his  place ;  and  that  he  was  able  for  a  long  time 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  a  society  accus- 
tomed to  the  sermons  of  C banning  is  evidence 
that  he  had  great  merits  as  a  preacher. 

He  was  subsequently  pastor  of  a  church  in 
New  Bedford,  for  about  ten  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  ill  health  made  necessary  his 
temporary  retirement  from  the  pulpit,  and  he 
passed  two  years  in  foreign  travel.  Soon  af« 
ter  his  return  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
of  the  Messiah  in  New  York,  with  which  he 
has  since  retained  his  connection,  except  dur- 
ing a  second  visit  to  Europe  in  1841  and  1842. 

In  1835  he  published  Discourses  on  Various 
Subjects,  selected  from  those  he  had  preached 
to  his  congregation  at  New  Bedford,  and  con- 
taining some  of  his  finest  religious  essays. 

This  volume  was  followed  in  the  spring  of 
1836  with  The  Old  World  and  the  New,  be- 
ing a  Journal  of  Observations  and  Reflections 
made  on  a  Visit  to  Europe  in  1833  and  1834: 
a  very  interesting  work,  with  descriptive  pas- 
sages quite  equal  to  any  in  the  books  of  Sli- 
dell  Mackenzie,  Caleb  Gushing,  or  the  later 
American  travellers  in  the  same  countries,  and 
others  betraying  a  profound  sympathy  with  hu- 
manity, and  containing  just  reflections  on  the 
social,  political  and  religious  condition  of  the 
people,  under  various  institutions,  which  place 
it  in  the  firet  class  of  speculative  diaries. 

In  1838  he  published  Moral  Views  of  Com- 
merce, Society  and  Politics,  in  Twelve  Dis- 
courses, on  the  moral  laws  of  trade,  the  uses 
of  labour  and  passion  for  a  fortune,  the  moral 
limits  of  accumulation,  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial relations  of  society,  the  moral  evil  to 
which  American  Bociaty  is  exposed,  the  place 


which  education  and  religion  must  have  in  the 
improvement  of  society,  and  on  associations, 
social  ambition,  war,  political  morality,  and 
the  blessings  of  freedom :  subjects  out  of  the 
usual  range  of  pulpit  discussion,  (which  still 
has  too  little  to  do  with  the  great  mass  of  hu- 
man actions  and  interests,)  but  none  the  less 
worthy  on  this  account  of  being  treated  by  a 
Christian  minister.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
practical  books  on  the  dangere  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  freeman  that  has  been  written. 
The  interesting  questions  which  it  embraces  are 
discussed  withoilmness,  candor,  and  generally 
sound  judgment.  Customs  and  opinions  are 
subjected  to  the  test  of  Christian  morality, 
and  whatever  will  not  bear  this,  however  sanc- 
tioned by  observance  or  authority,  is  with  vi- 
gor and  manly  frankness  pointed  out  and  con- 
demned. In  1841  he  gave  t»  the  public  his 
fourth  work,  under  the  title  of  Discourses  on 
Human  Life ;  and  in  1846  a  fifVb,  embracing 
Pisconrses  and  Reviews  on  Questions  relating 
to  Controvereial  Theology  and  Practical  Re- 
ligion. In  addition  to  these  volumes  he  has 
published  many  single  sermons,  eulogies  and 
other  tracts,  some  of  which  are  among  bis  best 
and  roost  useful  performances. 

Dr.  Dewey  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pul- 
pit oratore  this  country  has  produced.  He  is 
admired  by  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  philosophy  of  morals,  without  refer- 
ence to  his  peculiar  theological  belief.  His 
reasoning  is  generally  comprehensive,  and  his 
illustrations  oAen  poetical.  There  is  a  happy 
mixture  of  ease  and  finish  in  his  style,  and  he 
is  remarkable  for  interesting  the  hearer  in 
themes  which  would  be  trite  if  treated  with 
less  earnestness.  Perhaps  the  pathos  of  his 
rhetoric  is  its  most  eflective  characteristic. 
In  speaking  of  the  wants,  sufferings  and  des- 
tinies of  humanity,  there  is  frequently  a  touch- 
ing eloquence  in  his  appeals  which  strikes  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  every  sensitive  and  thought- 
fu\  heart 

An  edition  of  his  works  has  recently  been 
published  in  England,  and  another,  enlarged, 
was  commenced  in  1846  in  New  York. 
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THE  DANGER  OF  RICHES. 

WBLOU    MORAL    VISW8    OW   80CIXTT,  STC. 

Ab  !  the  rust  of  riches !— not  that  portion  of 
them  which  is  kept  bright  in  good  and  holy  oses-^ 
«  and  the  consuming  fire"  of  the  passbns  which 
wealth  engenders !  No  rich  man*-I  lay  it  down 
as  an  axiom  of  all  experience — ^no  rich  man  is  safe, 
who  is  not  a  benevolent  man.  No  rich  man  is  safe, 
but  in  the  imitation  of  that  benevolent  God,  who 
is  the  possessor  and  dispenser  of  all  the  riches  of 
the  universe.  What  else  mean  the  miseries  of  a 
selfish,  luxurious  and  fashionable  life  everywhere  t 
What  mean  the  sighs  that  come  up  from  the  pur- 
lieus, and  couches,  and  most  secret  haunts  of  all 
splendid  and  self-indulgent  opulence  1  Do  not  tell 
me  that  other  men  are  sufiTerers  too.  Say  not  that  Ae 
poor,  and  destitute  and  forlorn,  are  miserable  also. 
Ah!  just  heaven!  thou  hast  in  thy  mysterious 
wisdom  appointed  to  them  a  lot  hard,  full  hard,  to 
bear.  Poor  houseless  wretches !  who  «  eat  the  bit- 
ter bread  of  penury,  and  drink  the  baleful  cup  of 
misery ;"  the  winter's  winds  blow  keenly  through 
your  "looped  and  windowed  raggedneas;"  your 
children  wander  about  unshod,  unclothed  and  un- 
tended ;  I  wonder  not  that  ye  sigh.  But  why  should 
those  who  are  surrounded  with  every  thing  that 
heart  can  wish,  or  imagination  conceive— the  very 
crumbs  that  fall  from  whose  table  of  prosperi^ 
might  feed  hundreds — why  should  they  sigh  amidst 
their  profusion  aiyl  splendour  1  They  have  broken 
the  bond  that  thould  connect  power  with  utefidness, 
and  opulence  toith  mercy.  That  is  the  reason.  They 
have  taken  up  their  treasures,  and  wandered  away 
into  a  forbidden  world  of  their  own,  fer  from  the 
sympathies  of  suffering  humanity ;  and  the  heavy 
nigfaUdews  are  descending  upon  their  splendid  re- 
vels ;  and  the  all-gladdening  light  of  heavenly  be- 
neficence is  exchanged  for  the  sickly  glare  of  self- 
ish enjoyment;  and  happiness,  the  blessed  angel 
that  hovers  over  generous  deeds  and  heroic  virtues, 
has  fled  away  from  that  world  of  false  gaiety  and 
fiishionable  exclusion. 


FREEDOM   OF  OPINION. 

FBOM  TUB  BAX& 

Obbertx,  in  how  many  relations,  political,  reli- 
gious and  social,  a  man  is  liable  to  find  bondage  in- 
stead of  freedom.  If  he  wants  ofiice,  he  must  at- 
tach himself  to  a  party,  and  then  his  eyes  must  be 
sealed  in  blindness,  and  his  lips  in  silence,  toward 
all  the  faults  of  his  party.  He  may  have  his  eyes 
open,  and  he  may  see  much  to  condemn,  but  he 
must  sny  nothing.  If  he  edits  a  newspaper,  his 
choice  is  oflen  between  bondage  and  beggary. 
That  may  actually  be  the  choice,  though  he  does 
not  know  it.  He  may  be  so  completely  a  slave, 
that  he  does  not  feel  the  chain.  His  passions  may 
be  so  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  his  party,  as  to  blind 
his  discrimination,  and  destroy  all  comprehension 
and  capability  of  independence.  So  it  may  be 
with  the  religious  partisan.  He  knows,  perhaps,  that 
there  are  errors  in  his  adopted  creed,  feults  in  his 
sect,  fenaticism  and  extravagance  in  some  of  its 


measures.  See  if  you  get  him  to  speak  of  them. 
See  if  you  can  get  him  to  breathe  a  whisper  of 
doubt  No,  he  is  always  believing.  He  has  a  con. 
venient  phrase  that  covers  up  all  difiiculties  in  his 
creed.  He  believes  it  **  for  tubstance  of  doctrine." 
Or  if  he  is  a  la3rman,  perhaps  he  does  not  be- 
lieve it  at  all.  What  then  is  his  oondDsion! 
Why,  he  has  friends  who  do  believe  it ;  and  he 
does  not  wish  to  o£knd  them.  And  so  he  goes  on, 
listening  to  what  he  does  not  believe ;  outwardly 
acquiescing,  inwardly  remonstrating ;  the  slave  of 
fear  or  fashion,  never  daring,  not  once  in  his  life 
daring,  to  speak  out  openly  the  thought  that  is  in 
him.  Nay,  he  sees  men  sufikring  under  the  weight 
of  public  reprobation,  for  the  open  espousal  of  the 
very  opinions  he  holds,  and  ho  has  never  the  gene- 
rosity or  manliness  to  say,  « I  think  so  too."  Nay, 
more ;  by  the  course  he  pursues,  he  is  made  to 
cast  his  stone,  or  he  holds  it  in  his  hand,  at  least, 
and  lets  another  arm  apply  the  force  neceasaty  to 
cast  it,  at  the  very  men  who  are  suflTering  a  sort  of 
martyrdom  for  hit  own  faith  ! 

I  am  not  now  advocating  any  particular  opin- 
ions. I  am  only  advocating  a  manly  freedom  in 
the  expression  of  those  opinions  which  a  man  does 
entertain.  And  if  those  opinions  are  unpopular,  I 
hold  that,  in  this  country,  there  is  so  much  the 
more  need  of  an  open  and  independent  expression  (^ 
them.  Look  at  the  case  most  seriously,  I  beseech 
you.  What  is  ever  to  correct  the  faults  of  aode^, 
if  nobody  lifli  his  voice  against  them ;  if  eveiy 
body  goes  on  openly  doing  what  everybody  pri- 
vately complains  of;  if  all  shrink  behind  the  faint- 
hearted apology,  that  it  would  be  over-bold  in  tbem 
to  attempt  any  reform  ?  What  is  to  rebuke  politi- 
cal time-serving,  religious  fanaticism,  jor  social  folly, 
if  no  one  has  the  independence  to  protest  agamst 
them  1  Look  at  it  in  a  larger  view.  What  bar- 
rier is  there  against  the  universal  despotism  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country,  but  individual  freedom  ? 
Who  is  to  stand  up  against  it  here,  but  the  posses- 
sor of  that  lofty  independence  1  There  is  no  king, 
no  sultan,  no  noble,  no  privileged  class ;  nobody 
else  to  stand  against  it.  If  you  yield  this  point»  if 
you  are  for  ever  making  compromises,  if  all  men 
do  this,  if  the  entire  policy  of  private  life  here,  is 
to  escape  oppositiDn  and  reproach,  every  thing  will 
be  swept  beneath  the  popular  wave.  There  will 
be  no  individuality,  no  hardihood,  no  high  and 
stem  resolve,  no  self-subsistence,  no  fearless  digni- 
ty, no  glorious  manhood  of  mind,  left  among  us. 
The  holy  heritage  of  our  fathers*  virtues  will  be 
trodden  under  foot,  by  their  unworthy  children. 
They  feared  not  to  stand  up  against  kings  and  no- 
bles, and  parliament  and  people.  Better  did  they 
account  it,  that  their  lonely  bark  should  sweep  the 
wide  sea  in  freedom — ^happier  were  they,  when  their 
sail  swelled  to '  the  storm  of  winter,  than  to  be 
slaves  in  palaces  of  ease.  Sweeter  to  their  ear  was 
the  music  of  the  gale,  that  shrieked  in  their  broken 
cordage,  than  the  voice  at  home  that  said,  <•  submit, 
and  you  shall  have  rest"  And  when  they  reached 
this  wild  shore,  and  built  their  altar,  and  knelt 
upon  the  firozen  snow  and  the  flinty  rock  to  wor- 
d^,  they  built  that  altar  to  freedom,  to  individual 
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freedom,  to  freedom  of  conscience  and  opinion ;  and 
their  noble  prayer  was,  that  their  children  might  be 
thus  free.  Let  their  sons  remember  the  prayer  of 
their  extremity,  and  the  great  bequest  which  their 
magnanimity  has  left  us.  Let  them  beware  how 
they  become  entangled  again  in  the  yoke  of  bond- 
age. Let  the  ministers  at  God'a  altar,  let  the  guar- 
dians of  the  preas,  let  all  sober  and  thinking  men, 
speak  the  thought  that  is  in  them.  It  is  better  to 
speak  honeet  error,  than  to  suppress  conscious  truth. 
Smothered  error  is  more  dangerous  than  that  which 
flames  and  bums  out  But  do  I  speak  of  danger  ?  I 
know  of  but  one  thing  safe  in  the  universe,  and  that 
is  truth.  And  I  know  of  but  one  way  to  truth  for 
an  individual  mind,  and  that  is,  unfettered  thought 
And  I  know  but  one  path  for  th«  multitude  to 
truth,  and  that  is,  thought,  freely  expressed.  Make 
of  truth  itself  an  altar  of  slavery,  and  guard  it  about 
with  a  mysterious  shrine ;  bind  thought  as  a  victim 
upon  it ;  and  let  the  passions  of  the  prejudiced  mul- 
titude minister  fuel ;  and  you  sacrifice  upon  that  ac- 
coraed  altar,  the  hopes  of  the  world ! 


FREEDOM  AND  PATRIOTISM. 


God  has  stamped  upon  our  very  humanity  this 
impress  of  freedom.  It  is  the  unchartered  prero- 
gative of  human  nature.  A  soul  ceases  to  be  a 
soul,  in  proportion  as  it  ceases  to  be  free.  Strip  it 
of  this,  and  yon  strip  it  of  one  of  its  essential  and 
characteristic  attributes.  It  is  this  that  draws  the 
footsteps  of  the  wild  Indian  to  his  wide  and  bound- 
less desert-paths,  and  makes  him  prefer  them  to 
the  gay  saloons  and  soft  carpets  of  sumptuous  pa- 
laces. It  is  this  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  bring 
him  within  the  pale  of  artificial  civilization.  Our 
roving  tribes  are  perishing — a  sad  and  solemn  sa- 
crifice upon  the  altar  of  their  wild  freedom.  They 
come  among  us,  and  look  with  childish  wonder 
upon  the  perfection  of  our  arts,  and  the  splendour 
of  our  habitations :  they  submit  with  on nui  and 
weariness,  for  a  few  days,  to  our  burdensome 
forms  and  restraints ;  and  then  turn  their  faces  to 
their  forest  homes,  and  resolve  to  push  those  homes 
onward  till  they  sink  in  the  Pacific  waves,  rather 
than  not  be  free. 

It  is  thus  that  every  people  is  attached  to  its 
country,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  free.  No  mat- 
ter if  that  country  be  in  the' rocky  fiistnesses  of 
Switzerland,  amidst  the  snows  of  Tartary,  or  on 
the  most  barren  and  lonely  Island-shore ;  no  mat- 
ter if  that  country  be  so  poor  as  to  force  away  its 
children  to  other  and  richer  lands,  for  employment 
and  sustenance ;  yet  when  the  songs  of  ^ose  free 
homes  chance  to  fell  upon  the  exile's  ear,  no  soft 
and  ravishing  aiis  that  wait  upon  the  timid  feast- 
ings  of  Asiatic  opulence  ever  thrilled  the  heart 
with  such  mingled  rapture  and  agony  as  those  aim- 
pb  tones.  Sad  mementoes  might  they  be  of  po- 
verty and  want  and  tofl;  yet  it  was  enough  that 
they  were  mementoes  of  happy  freedom.  And 
more  than  once  has  it  been  necessary  to  forbid  by 
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military  orders,  in  the  armies  of  the  Swiss  merce- 
naries, the  singing  of  their  native  songs. 

And  such  an  attachment,  do  I  believe,  is  found 
in  our  own  people,  to  their  native  country.  It  is 
the  country  of  the  free;  and  that  single  considera- 
tion compensates  for  the  want  of  many  advantages 
which  other  countries  possess  over  us.  And  glad 
am  I,  that  it  opens  wide  its  hospitable  gates,  to 
many  a  noble  but  persecuted  citizen,  from  the 
dungeons  of  Austria  and  Italy,  and  the  impri- 
soning castles  and  citadels  of  Poland.  Here 
may  they  find  rest,  as  they  surely  find  sympathy, 
though  it  is  saddened  with  many  bitter  remem- 
brances! 

Ifes,  let  me  be  free;  let  me  go  and  come  at  my 
own  will ;  let  me  do  business  and  make  journeys, 
without  a  vexations  police  or  insolent  soldiery  to 
watch  my  steps;  let  me  think,  and  do,  and  speak, 
what  I  please,  subject  to  no  limit  but  that  which 
is  set  by  the  common  weal;  subject  to  no  law 
but  that  which  conscience  hinds  upon  me ;  and  I 
will  bless  my  country,  and  love  its  most  rugged 
rocks  and  its  most  barren  soil. 

I  have  seen  my  countrymen,  and  have  been  with 
them  a  fellow-wanderer,  in  other  lands ;  and  little 
did  I  SCO  or  feel  to  warrant  the  apprehension,  some- 
times expressed,  that  foreign  travel  would  weaken 
our  patriotic  attachments.  One  sigh  for  home- 
home,  arose  from  all  hearts.  And  why,  from  pa- 
laces and  courts — ^why,  from  galleries  of  the  arts, 
where  the  marble  softens  into  life,  and  painting 
sheds  an  almost  living  presence  of,  beauty  around 
it — why,  from  the  mountain's  awful  brow,  and  the 
lovely  valleys  and  lakes  touched  with  the  sunset 
hues  of  old  romance — why,  from  those  venerable 
and  touching  ruins  to  which  our  very  heart  grows 
— why,  from  all  these  scenes,  were  they  looking 
beyond  the  swellings  of  the  Atlantic  wave,  to  a 
dearer  and  holier  spot  of  earth — their  own,  own 
country.  Doubtless,  it  was,  in  part,  because  it  is 
their  country  ?  But  it  was  also,  as  every  one's  ex- 
perience will  testify,  because  they  knew  that  there 
was  no  oppression,  no  pitiful  exaction  of  petty 
tyranny ;  because  that  f Acre,  they  knew,  was  no 
accredited  and  irresistible  religious  domination ;  be- 
cause that  there,  they  knew,  they  diould  not  meet 
the  odious  soldier  at  every  comer,  nor  swarms  of 
imploring  beggars,  the  victims  of  misrule ;  that 
there,  no  curse  causeless  did  fell,  and  no  blight, 
worse  than  plague  and  pestilence,  did  descend 
amidst  the  pure  dews  of  heaven ;  because,  in  fine, 
that  there,  they  knew,  was  liberty — ^upon  all  the 
green  hills,  and  amidst  all  the  peaceful  valleys — 
liberty,  the  wall  of  fire  around  the  humblest  home; 
the  crown  of  glory,  studded  with  her  ever-blazing 
stars  upon  the  proudest  mansion ! 

My  friends,  upon  our  own  homes  that  blessing 
rests,  that  guardian  care  and  glorious  crown ;  and 
when  we  return  to  those  homes,  and  so  long  as  we 
dwell  in  them — so  long  as  no  oppressor's  foot  invades 
their  thresholds,  let  us  bless  them,  and  hallow  them 
as  the  homes  of  freedom!  Let  us  make  them, 
too,  the  homes  of  a  nobler  fieedom^-of  freedom 
from  vice,  from  evil,  from  passion — ^from  every  cor- 
rupting bondage  of  the  soul. 
8c9 
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MORAL  DANGER  OF  BUSINESS. 

FBOM  TUX  BAMX. 

I  ASK,  if  there  is  not  good  groond  for  the  admo- 
nitions on  this  point,  of  eveiy  moral  and  holy 
teacher  of  every  age  1  What  means,  if  there  is 
not,  that  eternal  diaingenuity  of  trade,  that  is  ever 
putting  on  fair  appearances  and  false  prelencea— of 
» the  buyer  that  says,  it  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  but 
when  he  is  gone  his  way, then  boasteth" — of  the  sell- 
er, who  is  always  exhibiting  the  best  samples,  not  fair 
but  false  samples,  of  what  he  has  to  sell ;  of  the  seller, 
I  say,  who,  to  use  the  language  of  another,  « if  he 
is  tying  up  a  bundle  of  quills,  will  place  several  in 
the  centre,  of  not  half  the  value  of  the  rest,  and 
thus  sends  forth  a  hundred  liars,  with  a  fair  out- 
side, to  proclaim  as  many  fiedsehpods  to  the  world  V* 
These  practices,  alas!  have  fallen  into  the  regular 
course  of  the  business  of  many.  All  men  expect 
them ;  and  therefore,  you  may  say,  that  nobody  is 
deceived.  But  deception  is  intended :  else  why  are 
these  things  done  1  What  if  nobody  is  deceived  t 
The  seller  himself  is  corrupted.  He  may  stand 
acquitted  of  dishonesty  in  the  morel  code  of  world- 
ly traffic ;  no  man  may  charge  him  with  dishones- 
ty ;  and  yet  to  himself  he  is  a  dishonest  man.  Did 
I  say  that  nobody  is  deceived  ?  Nay,  but  some- 
body is  deceived.  This  man,  the  seller,  is  grossly, 
wofully  deceived.  He  thinks  to  make  a  little  pro- 
fit by  his  contrivances ;  and  be  is  selling,  by  pen- 
nyworths, the  very  integrity  of  his  souL  Yes, 
the  prettiest  shop  where  these  things  are  done,  may 
be  to  the  spiritual  vision,  a  place  of  more  than  tra- 
gic interest  It  is  the  stage  on  which  the  great  ac- 
tion of  life  is  performed.  There  stands  a  man, 
who  in  the  sharp  collisions  of  daily  traffic,  might 
have  polished  his  mind  to  the  bright  and  beautiful 
image  of  truth,  who  might  have  put  on  the  noble 
brow  of  candor,  and  cherished  the  very  soul  of  up- 
rightness. I  have  known  such  a  man.  I  have 
looked  into  his  humble  shop.  I  have  seen  the 
mean  and  soiled  articles  with  which  he  is  dealing. 
And  yet  the  process  of  things  going  on  there,  was 
as  beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  done  in  heaven! 
But  now,  what  is  this  man — the  man  who  always 
turns  up  to  you  the  better  side  of  every  thing  he 
sells — the  man  of  unceasing  contrivances  and  ex- 
pedients, his  life  long,  to  make  things  appear  better 
than  they  are  1  Be  he  the  greatest  merchant  or 
the  poorest  huckster,  he  is  a  mean,  a  knavish — ^and 
were  I  not  awed  by  the  thoughts  of  his  immortalir 
ty,  I  should  say — a  contemptible  creature ;  whom 
nobody  that  knows  him  can  love,  whom  nobody  can 
trust,  whom  nobody  can  reverence.  Not  one  thing  in 
the  dusty  repository  of  things,  great  or  small,  which 
he  deals  wi^,  is  so  vile  as  he.  What  is  this  thing 
then,  which  is  done,  or  may  be  done,  in  the  house  of 
traffic  !  I  teU  you,  though  you  may  have  thought  not 
so  of  it — I  tell  you  that  there,  even  there,  a  soul  may 
be  lost ! — that  that  very  structure,  built  for  the  gain 


of  earth,  may  be  the  gate  of  hell !  Say  not  that  this 
fearful  appellation  should  be  applied  to  worse  places 
than  that.  A  man  may  as  oertahily  corrupt  all  the 
integrity  and  virtue  of  his  soul  in  a  warehouse  or 
a  shop,  as  in  a  gambling-honse  or  a  brotheL 


THE  PEOPLE  NOT  ALWAYS  RIGHT. 

FBOM  THS  SAMS. 

I  XAiVTAin,  that  our  democratic  prindide  is  not 
that  the  people  are  always  right.  It  is  this  nther ; 
that  although  the  people  may  sometimes  be  wrong, 
yet  that  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  wrong  and  to  do 
wrong  as  irresponsible,  hereditary  magistrates  and 
legislatora ;  that  it  is  safer  to  trust  the  many  with 
the  keeping  of  their  own  interests,  than  it  is  to 
trust  the  few  to  keep  those  interests  for  them.  The 
people  are  not  always  right;  they  are  often  wrong. 
They  must  be  so,  from  the  very  magnitude,  diffi- 
culty and  complication  of  the  questions  that  are 
submitted  to  them.  I  am  amazed,  that  thinking 
men,  conversant  with  these  questions,  should  ad- 
dress such  gross  flattery  and  monstrous  absurdity 
to  the  people,  as  to  be  constantly  telling  them,  that 
they  will  put  all  these  questions  right  at  the  ballot- 
box.  And  I  am  no  less  amazed,  that  a  sensible  people 
should  sufier  such  folly  to  be  spoken  to  them.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  people  believe  it?  Is  it  pofaible 
that  the  majority  itself  of  any  people  can  be  so 
infetuated  as  to  hold,  that  in  virtue  of  its  being  a 
majority,  it  is  always  right  t  Alas !  for  truth,  if 
it  is  to  depend  on  votes !  Has  the  majority  always 
been  right  in  religion  or  in  philosophy  1  But  the 
science  of  politics  involves  questions  no  leas  intri- 
cate and  difficult  And  on  these  questions,  there 
are  grave  and  solemn  decisions  to  be  made  by  the 
people ;  great  state  problems  are  submitted  to  them ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  concerning  internal  improve- 
ments, the  tariff^  the  currency,  banking,  and  the 
nicest  points  of  construction ;  which  cost  even  the 
wisest  men  much  study ;  and  what  the  people  re- 
quire for  the  solution  of  these  questions,  is  not  rash 
haste,  boastful  confidence,  furious  anger  and  raad 
strife,  but  sobriety,  calmness,  modesty — qualities, 
indeed,  that  would  go  far  to  abate  the  violence  of 
our  parties,  and  to  hush  the  brawls  of  our  elec- 
tions. I  do  not  deny,  that  questions  of  deep  na- 
tional concern  may  justly  awaken  great  zeal  and 
earnestness ;  but  I  do  deny,  that  the  public  mind 
should  be  bolstered  up  with  the  pride  of  supposing 
itself  to  possess  any  complete,  much  less,  any  sud- 
denly acquired  knowledge  of  them.  I  am  willing 
to  take  my  fellow-citizens  for  my  governors,  with 
all  their  errore ;  I  prefer  their  .will,  legally  signified, 
to  any  other  government ;  but  to  say  or  imply,  that 
they  do  not  err  and  often  err,  is  a  doctrine  alike 
preposterous  in  general  theory,  and  pemidous  in 
its  effects  upon  themselves. 
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Tbb  piMent  Professor  of  History  in  Har- 
Taid  University  is  a  native  of  Connecticut 
He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1815,  and  was 
subsequently  for  some  time  one  of  the  tutors 
there.  Having  completed  his  theological  stu- 
dies, and  entered  the  ministiy,  he  was  ordained 
over  the  first  Unitarian  Church  in  Baltimore 
on  the  fifth  of  May,  1819,  on  which  occasion 
Dr.  Channing' delivered  Ms  celebrated  sermon 
on  Unitarian  Christianity. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Sparks  wrote  largely 
upon  subjects  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  and  published,  with  other  works, 
in  1820,  Letters  on  the  Ministry,  Ritual  and 
Doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  1823,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Comparative 
Moral  Tendency  of  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian 
Doctrines,  in  a  series  of  Lettera  to  Samuel  Mil- 
ler, D.  D.  of  Princeton.  From  1823  to  1830  he 
conducted  The  North  American  Review,  and 
in  1828  he  commenced  that  noble  series  of  vo- 
lames  illustrative  of  American  history  to  which 
he  has  nearly  ever  since  devoted  himself,  and 
which  have  for  ever  associated  his  own  with 
the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  coun- 
trymen. 

The  first  of  his  historical  works  was  The 
Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  Naviga- 
tor and  Traveller,  in  one  octavo  volume,  com- 
posed chiefly  from  manuscripts  in  possession 
of  Ledyard's  family.  The  second  was  The 
Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  twelve  volumes,  published  from 
1829  to  1831,  by  order  of  Congress,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  third  was  The  Life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
in  three  volumes,  issued  in  1832.  The  curi- 
ous details  contained  in  the  diary  of  Morris 
respecting  thg  Revolution  in  France,  where 
he  was  our  nBbter  during  the  Reign  of  Ter^ 
ror,  and  the  vivEity  and  point  of  his  correspon- 
dence  with  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  his 
age,  render  this  work  one  of  the  most  interests 
ing  in  our  historical  literature.  Mr.  Sparks 
exhibited  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
his  materials  discriminating  judgment  and  in- 
tegrity; and  the  fiivour  with  which  it  was 


received  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  Life  and  Writings  of  Wash- 
ington, which  was  published  in  Boston  in 
twelve  octavo  volumes,  between  the  yeare  1833 
and  1840.  He  had  access  not  only  to  the 
manuscripts  of  Washington  but  to  every  thing 
that  could  illustrate  his  subject  in  the  archives 
of  the  United  States,  Englaj^and  France,  and 
produced  a  work  in  all  respects  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  possible.  The  memoir  by  Mr.  Sparks, 
which  occupies  the  firat  volume,  with  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  important  of  the  lettere,  was 
translated  into  French  and  published  in  Paris, 
in  six  volumes,  by  Guizot,  who  added  an  ori- 
ginal essay  on  Washington's  character ;  and 
the  whole  work  was  translated  into  German 
and  published  at  Leipsic  by  Von  Raumer. 

In  1835  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
his  admirable  edition  of  the  Complete  Works 
of  Franklin,  with  a  memoir,  of  which  the 
tenth  and  last  volume  appeared  in  1840.  The 
autobiography  of  Franklin  is  continued  by 
Mr.  Sparks  to  his  death,  the  numerous  ques- 
tions respecting  the  authorahip  of  writings  at^ 
tributed  to  him  are  satisfiictorily  decided,  and 
elucidatory  notes  added  wherever  they  are  ne- 
cessary. It  was  a  labour  of  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  carelessness  of  Franklin  respecting  his 
literary  reputation,  and  on  other  accounts,  and 
it  was  executed  with  a  diligence  and  discretion 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Library  of  American  Biography  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  1835,  and  the 
firat  series  of  ten  volumes  was  completed  in 
1839.  In  this  he  wrote  the  lives  of  Ethan 
Allen,  Benedict  Arnold,  and  Father  Marquette. 
The  second  series  of  ten  volumes,  for  which 
he  wrote  the  lives  of  Pulaski,  La  Salle,  Ri- 
banlt,  and  Charles  Lee,  was  begun  in  1843 
and  finished  in  1 846.  These  twenty  volumes, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  aided  by 
the  Everetts,  Prescott,  Wheaton,  Charles  F. 
Hoffman,  Henry  Reed,  George  Hillard,  and 
other  distingaished  men  of  lettera,  is  second 
in  interest  and  value  to  no  series  of  original 
works  ever  printed  in  this  country. 

There  is  little  danger  of  estimating  the  la 
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boors  of  Mr.  Sparks  too  highly.  He  at  an 
early  age  entered  with  enthusiasm  on  his  fa- 
Tourite  pursuit,  and  has  devoted  to  it  the  best 
years  of  his  life.  His  researches  have  been 
prosecuted  with  untiring  diligence,  and  with 
such  success  that  almost  erery  question  with- 
in their  scope,  which  was  open  at  their  com- 
mencement, has  through  them  been  definitive- 
ly settled.  We  feel  sure  that  the  documentary 
evidence  he  brings  to  bear  on  any  point  is  as 
full  and  satis&ctory  as  can  be  had ;  and  his  mere 
opinion,  observes  one  of  our  most  acute  and 
well  informed  critics,*  is  entitled  to  great 
weight,  when  not  supported  by  direct  proof. 
His  negative  testmiony,  when  he  says  no- 
thing can  be  found  to  support  an  allegation,  is 
nearly  conclusive,  for  we  are  confident  the  as- 
sertion is  not  lightly  made,  and  may  fairly 
presume  that  what  has  escaped  his  researches 
does  not  exist. 

The  great  merits  of  Mr.  Sparks  are  reve- 
rence for  truth,  soundness  of  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  evidence,  and  exhausting  fulness  of 
detail  and  illustration.  His  defect  as  a  histo- 
rian seems  to  be  a  certain  timidity,  an  unwill- 


ingness to  disturb  old  prejudices,  which  oc- 
casionally has  prevented  his  removing  masks 
behind  which  he  himself  has  seen.  A  little 
more  boldness,  a  determination  to  give  the 
whole  truth  as  well  as  nothing  but  the  truth, 
would  have  proved  as  advantageous  for  the 
present  and  more  so  for  the  future. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Sparks  is  clear  and  exact, 
but  it  has  little  variety  or  vivacity.  He  lacks 
skill  in  grouping,  but  compensates  for  this  by 
the  accuracy  of  his  drawing,  and  the  studied 
propriety  of  his  costume.  It  is  less  probable 
that  he  will  be  a  popular  historian  than  that 
he  will  be  an  enduring  and  in  many  cases  an 
ultimate  authority. 

Mr.  Sparks  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a 
History  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
work  is  looked  for  witH  interest  by  all  who 
know  how  excellently  he  has  been  fitted  for 
the  labour,  by  twenty  years'  judicious  study  of 
our  annals. 

Mr.  Sparks  was  appointed  Professor  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  History  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  1839,  and  in  1849  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Everett  as  president  of  that  institution. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

lit  many  respects  the  history  of  North  America 
differs  from  that  of  every  other  country,  and  in  this 
dilTerence  it  poBsesses  an  interest  peculiar  to  itself 
especially  for  those  whose  lot  has  been  cast  here, 
and  who  look  back  with  a  generous  pride  to  the 
deeds  of  ancestors,  by  whom  a  nation's  existence 
has  been  created,  and  a  nation's  glory  adorned. 
We  shall  speak  <k  this  history,  as  divided  into  two 
periods,  the  Colonial,  and  the  Revolutionary. 

When  we  talk  of  the  history  of  our  countxy, 
we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  alluding  to  any  pai^ 
ticular  book,  or  to  the  labours  of  any  man,  or  num- 
ber of  men,  in  treating  this  subject  If  we  have  a 
few  compilations  of  merit,  embracing  detached  por- 
tions and  limited  periods,  there  is  yet  wanting  a 
work,  the  writer  of  which  shall  undertake  the  task 
of  plodding  his  way  through  all  the  materials, 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  and  digesting  them  in- 
to a  united,  continuous,  lucid,  and  philosophical 
whole,  bearing  the  shape,  and  containing  the  sub- 
stance of  genuine  history.  No  tempting  encou- 
ragement, it  is  true,  has  been  held  out  la  such  an 
enterprise.  The  absorbing  present,  in  the  midst 
of  our  stirring  politics,  and  jarring  party  excite- 
ments, and  bustling  activity,  hisM  almost  obliterated 
the  past,  or  at  least  has  left  little  leisure  for  pur- 
suing the  footsteps  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  devious 

•Mr.  William  B.  Reed.  In  the  North  American  Re- 
view, and  in  yarioos  traett,  he  haa  diacusned  aeveral  his- 
torical  and  social  quoaaons  with  signal  ability. 


fortunes  of  our  ancestors.  Tlie  public  taste  haa 
run  in  other  directiona,  and  no  man  of  genius  and 
industry  has  been  found  so  courageous  in  his  re- 
solves, or  prodigal  of  his  labour,  as  to  waste  his 
life  in  digging  into  mines  for  treasures,  which  would 
cost  him  much,  and  avail  him  little.  But  symp- 
toms of  a  change  are  beginning  to  appear,  which 
it  may  be  hoped  will  ere  long  be  realized. 

And  when  the  time  shall  come  for  illustrating 
this  subject,  it  will  be  discovergd,  that  there  are 
rich  stores  of  knowledge  among  the  hidden  and 
forgotten  records  of  our  colonial  hisUny ;  that  the 
men  of  those  days  thought,  and  acted,  and  sufiered 
with  a  wisdom,  a  fortitude,  and  an  endurance, 
which  would  add  lustre  to  any  age ;  and  that  they 
have  transmitted  an  inheritance  as  honourable  in  the 
mode  of  its  acquisition  as  it  is  dear  to  its  present 
poaseasonu  Notwithstanding  the  comparatively 
disconnected  incidents  in  the  history  of  this  period, 
and  the  separate  communitiefi  and  governments  to 
which  it  extends,  it  has  nevertheless  a  unity  and  a 
consistency  of  parts,  as  well  as  copiousness  of 
events,  which  make  it  a  theme  for  the  moat  gifted 
historian,  and  a  study  for  every  one  who  would 
enlarge  his  knowledge  and  profit  by  high  example. 

Unlike  any  other  people,  who  have  attained  the 
rank  of  a  nation,  we  may  here  trace  our  country** 
growth  to  the  very  elements  of  its  origin,  and  con- 
sult the  testimonies  of  reality,  instead  of  the  blind 
oracles  of  iable,  and  the  legends  of  a  dubious  tra- 
dition. Besides  a  love  of  adventure,  and  an  en- 
thusiasm that  surmounted  every  difficult,  the  cha- 
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ncter  of  its  fonnden  was  marked  hj  a  hardy 
enterprise  and  stardineas  of  purpose,  which  carried 
them  onward  through  perils  and  sufferingSy  that 
would  have  appalled  weaker  minds  and  less  resolute 
hearts.  This  is  the  first  great  feature  of  resem- 
blance in  all  the  early  settlers,  whether  they  came 
to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  and  it  merits  notice 
from  the  influence  it  could  not  &il  to  exercise  on 
their  future  acts  and  character,  both  domestic  and 
poIiticaL  The  timid,  the  wavering,  the  feeble- 
minded, the  sons  of  indolence  and  ease,  were  not 
among  those  who  left  the  comforts  of  home,  braved 
the  tempests  of  the  ocean,  and  sought  danger  on 
the  shores  of  an  unknown  and  inhospitable  world. 
Incited  by  various  motives  they  might  have  been ; 
by  a  fondness  for  adventure,'  curiosity,  gain,  or  a 
dread  of  oppression ;  yet  none  but  the  bold,  ener- 
getic, determined,  persevering,  would  yield  to  these 
motives  or  any  other. 

Akin  to  these  characteristics,  and  indeed  a  con- 
comitant with  them,  was  a  spirit  of  freedom,  and 
a  restlessness  under  constraint  The  New  Eng- 
land settlers,  we  know,  came  away  on  this  ground 
alone,  goaded  to  a  sense  of  their  invaded  rights  by 
the  thorns  of  religious  intolerance.  But  whatever 
motives  may  have  operated,  the  prominent  fact  re- 
mains the  same*  and  in  this  we  may  see  through- 
oat  tbe  colonies  a  uniform  basis  of  that  vigour  of 
character,  and  indomitable  love  of  liberty,  which 
appeared  ever  afterwards,  in  one  guise  or  another, 
whenever  occasions  called  them  out 

Hence  it  was,  also,  that  the  different  colonies, 
although  under  dissimilar  modes  of  government, 
some  more  and  some  less  dependent  on  the  crown, 
preserved  a  close  resemblance  in  the  spirit  of  their 
internal  regulations,  that  spirit,  or  those  principles, 
which  entered  deeply  into  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  upon  which  their  habits  were  formed. 

Beginning  everywhere  in  small  bodies,  elections 
implied  almost  a  universal  suffrage,  and  every  indi- 
vidual became  acquainted  with  his  rights,  and  ac- 
customed to  use  the  power  they  gave  him.  In- 
crease of  numbers  made  no  change  in  this  respect 
Charters  were  given  and  taken  away,  laws  were 
annulled,  and  the  King^s  judges  decided  against 
tbe  colonial  pretensions.  The  liberties  of  the  mass 
were  thus  abridged,  and  the  powers  of  legislation 
curtailed,  but  the  people  still  went  on,  voting  for 
their  representatives  and  their  municipal  officers, 
and  practising  all  the  elementaiy  acts  of  indepen- 
dent government;  and  the  legislatures  had  new 
opportunities  of  asserting  their  rights  before  the 
world,  studying  them  more  deeply,  watching  over 
them  more  cautiously,  and  in  this  way  gaining 
strength  to  their  cause,  through  the  agency  of  the 
very  means  that  were  employed  to  depress  or  de- 
stroy it  The  primary  elections  were  never  reached 
by  these  oppressive  measures  of  the  supreme  power, 
and,  as  they  were  founded  on  principles  of  dose 
analogy  in  all  the  colonies,  conformable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  origin,  they  were  not  only  the 
guardian  of  the  liberties  of  each,  from  its  first  foun- 
dation, but  they  became  at  last  the  cementing  force, 
which  bound  them  together,  when  a  great  and 
united  effort  was  neceasazy. 


Another  element  of  unity  in  the  colonial  period 
was  the  fact  of  the  colonists  springing  finom  the 
same  stock ;  for  although  Holland,  Germany  and 
Sweden  contributed  a  few  settlers,  yet  the  mass 
was  of  English  origin,  inheriting  the  fi^ee  spirit 
that  had  been  at  work  from  the  era  of  Runny 
Mead  downwards,  in  building  up  the  best  parts  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  framing  laws  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  Sidneys,  and  Miltons,  and  Lockes 
of  England  were  teachers  in  America  as  well  as 
in  their  native  land,  and  more  effectual,  because 
their  instructions  fell  in  a  readier  soil,  and  sprang 
up  with  a  livelier  and  bolder  growth.  The  books  of 
England  were  the  fountains  of  knowledge  in  Ame- 
rica, firom  which  all  parts  drew  equally,  imbibing 
common  habitudes  of  thought  and  opinion,  and  an 
intellectual  uniformity.  Our  fathers  soon  saw,  that 
the  basis  of  virtue,  the  security  of  civil  order  and 
freedom,  must  be  laid  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
people.  Schools  were  established  and  means  pro- 
vided, not  everywhere  with  a  zeal  so  ardent,  and  a 
forethought  so  judicious,  as  among  the  descendants 
of  the  pilgrims,  but  yet  in  all  places  according  to 
their  situation,  and  the  tendency  of  controlling 


The  colonial  wars  form  another  combining  prin- 
ciple in  the  unity  of  that  period,  and  fomish  mate- 
rials for  vivid  delineations  of  character  and  ani- 
mated narrative.  The  English  and  French  colo- 
nies were  always  doomed  to  espouse  the  quarrels 
and  participate  in  the  broils  of  their  rival  heads  in 
Europe,  who  continued  to  nourish  a  root  of  bitter- 
ness, that  left  but  few  intervals  of  peace,  and  fewer 
still  of  harmonious  feeling.  When  the  fire  of  dis- 
cord was  kindled  into  open  hostility,  its  fiame  soon 
reached  America,  and  roused  all  hearts  to  the  con- 
flict Louisburg  and  Nova  Scotia,  Lake  George 
and  Braddock's  field,  Oswego  and  Niagara,  have 
witnessed  the  bravery  of  our  ancestors,  and  the 
blood  they  expended,  fighting  the  battles  as  well  of 
transatlantic  ambition  as  of  self-defence. 

But  there  was  a  great  moral  cause  at  work  in 
this  train  of  events.  By  these  trials,  costly  and 
severe  as  they  were,  the  colonists  wer6  learning  the 
extent  of  their  physical  resources,  acting  as  one 
people,  gaining  the  experience  and  nerving  the 
sinews,  that  were  at  a  future  day  to  serve  them  in 
a  mightier  contest  Much  blood  was  shed,  but  it 
was  the  price  of  future  glory  to  their  country ; 
many  a  fiiir  flower  was  cut  off  in  the  fireshness  of 
its  bloom,  many  a  sturdy  oak  was  felled  in  the  ma- 
jesty of  its  strength,  yet  posterity  will  not  forget 
the  maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  that  they,  who  fell  for 
their  country,  live  in  the  immortality  of  their  fame. 

Next  come  the  Indian  wars,  which  commenced 
with  the  first  landing  of  the  pilgrim  wanderers,  and 
ceased  not  till  the  proud  sons  of  the  forest  had 
melted  away  like  an  evening  cloud,  or  disappeared 
in  the  remote  solitudes  of  their  own  wildernesses. 
The  wars  of  the  Indians,  their  character  and  man- 
ners, their  social  and  political  condition,  are  origi- 
nal, having  no  prototype  in  any  former  time  or 
race  of  men.  They  mingle  in  all  the  incidents  of 
our  coionial  history,  and  stamp  upon  it  an  impres- 
sion novel  and  peculiar. 
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With  a  strength  of  character  and  a  reach  of  in- 
tellect, unknown  in  any  other  race  of  absolnte  sa- 
▼ages,  the  Indian  united  many  traita,  some  of  them 
honourable  and  some  degrading  to  humanity,  which 
made  him  foroiidable  in  hia  enmity,  faithless  in  his 
friendship,  and  at  all  times  a  dangerous  neighbour  : 
cruel,  implacable,  treacherous,  yet  not  without  a 
few  of  the  better  qualities  of  the  heart  and  the 
head ;  a  being  of  contrasts,  violent  in  his  passions, 
hasty  in  his  anger,  fixed  in  his  revenge,  yet  cool  in 
counsel,  seldom  betraying  his  plighted  honour,  hos- 
pitable, sometimes  generous.  A  few  names  have 
stood  out  among  them,  which,  with  the  culturo  of 
civilization,  might  have  been  shining  stan  on  the 
lists  of  recorded  feme.  Philip,  Pondiac,  Sassacus, 
if  the  genius  of  another  Homer  were  to  embalm 
their  memory,  might  rival  the  Hecton  and  Aga- 
memnons  of  heroic  renown,  scarcely  less  savage, 
not  less  sagacious  or  brave. 

Indian  eloquence,  if  it  did  not  flow  with  the  rich- 
ness of  Nestor's  wisdom,  or  bum  with  Achilles' 
fire,  spoke  in  the  deep  strong  tones  of  nature,  and 
resounded  from  the  chords  of  truth.  The  answer 
of  the  Iroquois  chief  to  the  French)  who  wished  to 
purchase  his  lands,  and  push  him  ferther  into  the 
wilderness,  Voltaire  has  pronounced  superior  to 
any  sayings  of  the  great  men  commemorated  by 
Plutarch.  «  We  were  bom  on  this  spot ;  our  fethera 
were  buried  here.  Shall  we  say  to  Uie  bones  of  our 
fathers,  arise,  and  go  with  us  into  a  strange  land  ?" 

But  more  has  been  said  of  their  figurative  lan- 
guage, than  seems  to  be  justified  by  modem  expe- 
rience. Writera  of  fiction  have  distorted  the  In- 
dian character,  and  g^ven  us  anything  but  originals. 
Their  fancy  has  produced  sentimental  Indians,  a 
kind  of  beings  that  never  existed  in  reali^;  and 
Indians  clothing  their  ideas  in  the  gorgeous  image- 
ry of  external  nature,  which  they  had  neither  the 
refinement  to  conceive,  nor  words  to  express.  In 
truth,  when  we  have  lighted  the  pipe  of  concord, 
kindled  or  extinguished-  a  council  fire,  buried  the 
bloody  hatchet,  sat  down  under  the  tree  of  peace 
with  its  spreading  branches,  and  brightened  the 
chain  of  friendship,  we  have  nearly  exhausted  their 
flowen  of  rhetoric.  But  the  imagery  prompted  by 
internal  emotion^  and  not  by  the  visible  world,  the 
eloquence  of  condensed  thought  and  pointed  expres- 
sion, the  eloquence  of  a  diction  extremely  limited  in 
its  forms,  but  nervous  and  direct,  the  eloquence  of 
truth  unadorned  and  of  justice  undisguLwd,  these 
are  often  found  in  Indian  speeches,  and  constitute 
their  chief  characteristic 

It  should,  moreover,  be  said  for  the  Indians,  that, 
like  the  Carthaginians,  their  history  has  been  writ- 
ten by  their  enemies.  The  tales  of  their  wrongs 
and  their  achievements  may  have  been  told  by  the 
warrior-chiefe  to  stimulate  the  courage,  and  perpe- 
tuate the  revenge  of  their  children,  but  they  wete 
traces  in  the  sand ;  they  perished  in  a  day,  and 
their  memory  is  gone. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  our  colonial  history, 
which  constitute  its  unity,  and  make  it  a  topic 
worthy  to  be  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  industiy 
and  talent  The  details,  if  less  imposing,  are  co- 
pious and  varied.    The  progress  of  society  deve- 


loping itself  in  new  modes,  at  first  in  isolated  com- 
munities scattered  along  the  sea-coast,  and  then 
gradually  approximating  each  other,  extending  to 
the  interior,  subduing  the  forests  with  a  magic  al- 
most rivalling  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  and  enooimter- 
ing  eveiywhere  the  ferocity  of  uncivilized  man ; 
the  plans  of  social  government  necessarily  sug- 
gested by  such  a  state  of  things,  and  their  opera- 
tions in  the  advancing  stages  of  improvement  and 
change;  the  fentastic  codes  of  laws,  and  corre- 
sponding habitudes,  that  q>rang  firom  the  reveries 
of  our  Puritan  fethera;  the  admirable  systems 
which  followed  them,  conceived  by  men  tutored 
only  in  the  school  of  freedom  and  neoeanty,  ex- 
ceeding in  political  wisdom  and  security  of  rights 
the  boasted  schemes  of  ancient  lawgivere ;  the  wild 
and  disorganizing  firenzies  of  religious  fenatidsm ; 
the  misguided  severities  of  religious  intolerance ; 
the  strange  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  and 
abuses  of  power,  in  abetting  the  criminal  folly  of 
witchcraft ;  the  struggles,  that  were  ever  going  on, 
between  the  Governora  and  the  Assemblies,  the  for- 
mer urging  the  demands  of  prerogative,  the  latter 
maintaining  the  claims  of  liberty ;  the  sources  of 
g^vring  wealth ;  the  influence  of  knowledge  wide- 
ly difiiised,  of  religion  unshackled  by  the  trammels 
of  power ;  the  mannen  and  habits  of  the  people 
at  diflerent  times  and  in  different  places,  taking 
their  hue  from  such  a  combination  of  causes ;  these, 
and  a  thousand  other  features  deeply  interesting 
and  full  of  variety,  belong  to  the  portraiture  of  co- 
lonial history,  giving  symmetry  to  its  parts,  and 
completeness  to  the  whole. 

The  Revolutionaty  period,  like  the  Colonial,  has 
hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  elucidated,  and  per- 
haps fer  the  same  reason.  The  voluminous  mate- 
rials, printed  and  unprinted,  widely  scattered  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  some  obvious  and  weD 
known,  many  unexplored,  have  been  formidable  ol^ 
stacles  to  the  execution  of  such  an  undertaking. 
No  Rymen  have  yet  appeared  among  us,  who  wers 
willing  to  spend  a  life  in  gathering  up  and  embo- 
dying these  memorials ;  and,  till  public  encourage- 
ment aball  prompt  and  aid  such  a  design,  till  the 
national  representatives  shall  have  leisure  to  pause 
for  a  moment  from  their  weighty  cares  in  adjusting 
the  wheels  of  state,  and  emulate  the  munificent 
patriotism  of  other  governments,  by  adopting  mea- 
sures to  collect  and  preserve  the  perishing  records 
of  the  wisdom  sxhI  valour  of  their  fethera ;  till  this 
shall  be  done,  the  historian  of  the  Revolution  must 
labour  under  disadvantagea,  which  his  zeal  will 
hardly  stimulate  him  to  encounter,  nor  his  genius 
enable  him  to  surmount 

The  subject  itself  is  one  of  the  best  that  ever 
employed  the  pen  of  the  writer,  whether  considered 
in  the  object  at  stake,  the  series  <^  acts  by  which 
it  was  accomplished,  or  its  consequences.  It 
properly  includes  a  compass  of  twenty  years,  ex- 
tending from  the  dose  of  the  French  war  in  Ame- 
rica to  the  general  peace  at  Paris.  The  best  his- 
tory in  existence,  diough  left  unfinished,  that  of 
the  Peloponneaian  war,  by  Thu^dides,  embraces 
exactly  the  same  space  of  time,  and  b  not  dissimi- 
lar in  the  details  of  its  events.    The  revolutionary 
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period,  thus  defined,  is  roanded  with  epic  ezactneas, 
having  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  a  time 
lor  causes  to  operate,  for  the  sdr  of  action,  and  for 
the  final  results. 

The  machinery  in  motion  is  on  the  broadest 
scale  of  grandeur.  We  see  the  new  world,  young 
in  age,  but  resolute  in  youth,  lifting  up  the  arm  of 
defiance  against  the  haughtiest  power  of  the  old ; 
fleets  and  armies,  on  one  side,  crossing  the  ocean 
in  daring  attitude  and  confiding  strength ;  on  the 
other,  men  rallying  round  the  banner  of  union, 
and  fighting  on  their  natal  soil  for  freedom,  rights, 
existence ;  the  long  struggle  and  successful  issue ; 
hope  confirmed,  justice  triumphant  The  passions 
are  likewise  here  at  work,  in  all  the  changing  scenes 
of  politioB  and  war,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  se- 
nate, the  popular  mind,  and  the  martial  excitements 
of  the  field.  We  have  eloquence  and  deep  thought 
in  counsel,  alertness  and  bravery  in  action,  self-sa- 
crifioe,  fi>rtitude,  and  patient  sufiering  of  hardships 
through  toil  and  danger  to  the  last  If  we  search 
for  the  habiliments  of  dignity  with  which  to  clothe 
a  historical  subject,  or  the  looser  drapery  of  S>rna- 
ment  with  which  to  embellish  a  narrative,  where 
shall  we  find  them  thronging  more  thickly,  or  in 
happier  contrasts,  than  during  this  period  1 

The  causes  of  the  revolution,  so  fertile  a  theme  of 
speculation,  are  less  definite  than  have  been  ima- 
gined. The  whole  series  of  colonial  events  was  a 
continued  and  accumulating  cause.  The  spirit 
was  kindled  in  England ;  it  went  with  Robinson's 
congregation  to  Holland ;  it  landed  vrith  them  at 
Plymouth ;  it  was  the  basis  of  the  first  constitution 
of  these  aage  and  self-taught  legislatora ;  it  never  left 
them  nor  their  descendants.  It  extended  to  the 
other  colonies,  where  it  met  with  a  kindred  impulse, 
was  nourished  in  every  breast,  and  became  rooted 
in  the  feelings  of  the  whole  people. 

The  revolution  was  a  change  of  forms,  but  not 
of  substance ;  the  breaking  of  a  tie,  but  not  the 
creation  of  a  principle ;  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent nation,  but  not  the  origin  of  its  intrinsic 
political  capacities.  The  foundations  of  society, 
although  unsettled  for  the  moment,  were  not  essen- 
tially disturbed ;  its  pillars  were  shaken,  but  never 
overthrown.  The  convulsions  of  war  subsided,  and 
the  people  found  themselves,  in  their  local  relations 
and  customs,  their  immediate  privileges  and  enjoy- 
mentSi,  just  where  they  had  been  at  the  beginning. 
The  new  forms  transferred  the  supreme  authority 
fi'om  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  hands  of  the  people.  This  was  a  gain,  but  not 
a  renovation ;  a  security  against  future  encroach- 
ments, but  not  an  exemption  firom  any  old  duty, 
nor  an  imposition  of  any  new  one,  farther  than  that 
of  being  at, the  trouble  to  govern  themselves. 

Hence  the  latent  cause  of  what  has  been  called 
a  revolution  was  the  fiict,  that  the  political  spirit 
and  habits  in  America  had  waxed  into  a  shape  so 
diilerent  from  those  in  England,  that  it  was  no 
longer  convenient  to  regulate  them  by  the  same 
forms.  In  other  words,  the  people  had  grown  to 
be  kings,  and  chose  to  exerdse  their  sovereign  pre- 
rogatives in  their  own  way.  Time  alone  would 
have  efiected  the  end,  probably  without  so  violent 


an  explosion,  had  it  not  been  hastened  by  particular 
events,  which  may  be  denominated  the  proximate 
causes. 

These  took  their  rise  at  the  close  of  the  French 
war,  twelve  years  before  the  actual  contest  began. 
Relieved  from  future  apprehensions  of  the  French 
power  on  the  frontiers,  the  colonists  now  had  lei- 
sure to  think  of  themselves,  of  their  poUtical  afiairs, 
their  numbers,  their  united  strength.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  most  inauspicious  possible  for  the  object  in 
view,  the  precious  device  of  taxing  the  colonies  was 
resorted  to  by  the  British  ministry,  which,  indeed, 
had  been  for  some  time  a  secret  scheme  in  the  ca- 
binet, and  had  been  recommended  by  the  same  sa- 
gacious governor  of  Virginia,  who  found  the  peo- 
ple in  such  a  republican  way  of  acting,  that  he 
could  not  manage  them  to  his  purpose. 

The  fi'uit  of  this  policy  was  the  Stamp  Act,  which 
has  been  considered  a  primary  cause ;  and  it  was 
so,  in  the  same  sense  that  a  torch  is  the  cause  of  a 
conflagration,  kindling  the  flame,  but  not  creating 
the  combustible  materials.  Effects  then  became 
causes,  and  the  triumphant  opposition  to  this  tax 
was  the  case  of  its  being  renewed  on  tea  and  other 
articles,  not  so  much,  it  was  avowed,  for  the  amount 
of  revenue  it  would  yield,  as  to  vindicate  the  prin- 
dple,  that  Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  colo- 
nies. The  people  resisted  the  act,  and  destroyed 
the  tea,  to  show  that  they  likewise  had  a  principle, 
lor  which  they  felt  an  equal  concern. 

By  these  experiments  on  their  patience,  and 
these  struggles  to  oppose  them,  their  confidence 
was  increased,  as  the  tree  gains  strength  at  its  root, 
by  the  repeated  blasts  of  the  tempests  against  its 
branches.  From  this  time  a  mixture  of  causes 
was  at  work;  the  pride  of  power,  the  disgrace  of 
defeat,  the  arrogance  of  office,  on  the  one  hand ; 
a  sense  of  wrong,  indignant  feeling,  an  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  on  the  other.  These  were  secondary, 
having  slight  connection  with  the  first  springs  of 
the  Revolution,  or  the  pervading  force  by  which  it 
was  kept  up,  although  important  filaments  in  the 
network  of  history. 

The  acts  of  the  Revolution  derive  dignity  and 
interest  from  the  character  of  the  actors,  and  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  events.  It  has  been 
remarked,  (hat  in  all  great  political  revolutions, 
men  have  arisen,  possessed  of  extraordinary  en- 
dowments, adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  time. 
It  is  true  enough,  that  such  revolutions,  or  any  re- 
markable and  continued  exertions  of  human  power, 
must  be  brought  to  pass  by  corresponding  qualities 
in  the  agents;  but  whether  the  occasion  makes 
the  men,  or  men  the  occasion,  may  not  always  be 
ascertained  with  exactness.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever, no  period  has  been  adorned  with  examples 
more  illustrious,  or  more  perfecdy  adapted  to  the 
high  destiny  awaiting  them,  than  that  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution. 

Statesmen  were  at  hand,  who,  if  not  skilled  in 
the  art  of  governing  empires,  were  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  principles  of  just  government,  inti- 
timately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  former  ages, 
and,  above  all,  with  the  condition,  sentiments,  feel- 
ings of  their  countrymen.    If  there  were  no  Richo- 
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lieas  nor  Mtzarineiy  no  Cecils  nor  Chathama,  in 
America,  there  were  men,  who,  like  Themistocles, 
knew  how  to  raiae  a  email  state  to  glory  and  great- 


The  eloquence  and  the  internal  counsels  of  the 
Old  Congress  were  never  recorded ;  we  know  them 
only  in  their  results ;  but  that  assembly,  with  no 
other  power*  than  that  conferred  by  the  suflrage  of 
the  people,  with  no  other  influence  than  that  of 
their  public  virtue  and  talents,  and  without  prece- 
dent to  guide  their  deliberations,  unsupported  even 
by  the  arm  of  law  or  of  ancient  usages — that  assem- 
bly levied  troops,  imposed  taxes,  and  for  years  not 
only  retained  the  confidence  and  upheld  the  civil 
existence  of  a  distracted  country,  but  carried  through 
a  perilous  war  under  its  most  aggravating  burdens 
of  sacrifice  and  suffering.  Can  we  imagine  a  situa- 
tion, in  which  were  required  higher  moral  courage, 
more  intelligence  and  talent,  a  deeper  insight  into 
human  nature  and  the  principles  of  social  and  po- 
litical organizations,  or,  indeed,  any  of  those  quali- 
ties which  constitute  greatness  of  character  in  a 
statesman  1  See,  likewise,  that  work  of  wonder, 
the  Confederation,  a  union  of  independent  states, 
constructed  in  the  very  heart  of  a  desolating  war, 
but  with  a  beauty  and  strength,  imperfect  as  it  was, 
of  which  the  ancient  leagues  of  the  Amphictyons, 
the  Achsans,  the  Lycians,  and  the  modern  confe- 
deracies of  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  afford 
neither  exemplar  nor  parallel. 

In  their  foreign  affairs  these  same  statesmen 
showed  no  less  sagacity  and  skill,  taking  their  stand 
boldly  in  the  rank  of  nations,  maintaining  it  there, 
competing  with  the  tactics  of  practised  diplomacy, 
and  extorting  from  the  powers  of  the  old  world  not 
only  the  homage  of  respect,  but  the  proffers  of 
iriendship. 

The  military  events  of  the  Revolution,  which  ne- 
cessarily occupy  so  much  of  its  history,  are  not  less 
honourable  to  the  actors,  nor  less  fruitful  in  the  evi- 
dences they  afford  of  large  design  and  ability  of  cha- 
racter. But  these  we  need  not  recount  They 
live  in  the  memory  of  all ;  we  have  heard  them 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  saw  and  suffered ;  they 
are  inscribed  on  imperishable  monuments ;  the  very 
hills  and  plains  around  us  tell  of  achievements 
which  can  never  die;  and  the  day  will  come,  when 
the  traveller,  who  has  gazed  and  pondered  at  Ma- 
rathon and  Waterloo,  will  linger  on  the  mount 
where  Prescott  fought  and  Warren  fell,  and  say — 
Here  is  the  field  where  man  has  struggled  in  his 
most  daring  conflict ;  here  is  the  field  where  liberty 
poured  out  her  noblest  blood,  and  won  her  bright- 
est and  most  enduring  laurels. 

Happy  was  it  for  America,  happy  for  the  world, 
that  a  great  name,  a  guardian  genius,  presided 
over  her  destinies  in  war,  combining  more  than  the 
virtues  of  the  Roman  Fabius  and  the  Theban  Epa- 
minondas,  and  compared  with  whom,  the  conque- 
rora  of  the  world,  the  Alexanders  and  Caesars,  are 
but  pageants  crimsoned  with  blood  and  decked 
with  the  trophies  of  slaughter,  objects  equally  of 
the  wonder  and  the  execration  of  mankind.    The 


hero  of  America  was  the  conqueror  only  of  his 
country's  foes,  and  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen* 
To  the  one  he  was  a  terror,  and  in  the  other  he 
gained  an  ascendency,  supreme,  unrivalled,  the  tri- 
bute of  admiring  gratitude,  the  reward  of  a  natian's 
love. 

The  American  armies,  compared  wUh  the  em- 
battled legions  of  the  old  world,  were  small  in 
numbers,  but  the  soul  of  a  whole  people  centred  in 
the  bosom  of  these  more  than  Spartan  bands,  and 
vibrated  quickly  and  keenly  with  every  incident 
that  befell  them,  whether  in  their  feats  of  valonr,  or 
the  acuteness  of  their  sufibrings.  The  country  it- 
self was  one  wide  battle-field,  in  which  not  merely 
the  life-blood,  but  the  dearest  interests,  the  sustain- 
ing hopes,  of  every  individual,  were  at  stake.  It 
was  not  a  war  of  pride  and  ambition  between  mo- 
narchs,  in  which  an  island  or  a  province  might  be 
the  award  of  success ;  it  was  a  contest  for  personal 
liberty  and  civil  rights,  coming  down  in  its  princi" 
pies  to  the  very  sanctuary  of  home  and  the  fireside, 
and  determining  for  every  man  the  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility he  should  hold  over  his  own  condition, 
possessions,  and  happiness.  The  spectacle  was 
grand  and  new,  and  may  well  be  cited  as  the  most 
glowing  page  in  the  annals  of  progressive  man. 

The  instructive  lesson  of  history,  teaching  by 
example,  can  nowhere  be  studied  with  more  profit, 
or  with  a  better  promise,  than  in  this  revolutionary 
period  of  America ;  and  especially  by  us,  who  sit 
under  the  tree  our  fathers  have  planted,  enjoy  its 
shade,  and  are  nourished  by  its  firuits.  But  little  is 
our  merit,  or  gain,  that  we  applaud  their  deeds,  un- 
less we  emulate  their  virtues.  Love  of  oountxy 
was  in  them  an  absorbing  principle,  an  undivided  | 
feeling ;  not  of  a  fragment,  a  section,  but  of  the 
whole  country.  Union  was  the  arch  on  which 
they  raised  the  strong  tower  of  a  nation's  indepen- 
dence. Let  the  arm  be  palsied,  that  would  loosen 
one  stone  in  the  basis  of  this  fiur  stnicture,  or  mar 
its  beauty ;  the  tongue  mute,  that  would  dishonour 
their  names,  by  calculating  the  value  of  that  which 
they  deemed  without  price. 

They  have  left  us  an  example  already  inscribed 
in  the  world's  memory;  an  example  portentous 
to  the  aims  of  tyranny  in  every  land ;  an  example 
that  will  console  in  all  ages  tlie  drooping  aspirations 
of  oppressed  humanity.  They  have  left  us  a  writ- 
ten charter  as  a  legacy,  and  as  a  guide  to  our  course. 
But  every  day  convinces  us,  that  a  written  charter 
may  become  powerless.  Ignorance  may  misinter- 
pret it ;  ambition  may  assail  and  &ction  destroy  its 
vital  parts ;  and  aspiring  knavery  may  at  last  sing 
its  requiem  on  the  tomb  of  depvted  liberty.  It  is 
the  spirit  which  lives ;  in  this  are  our  safety  and 
our  hope ;  the  spirit  of  our  fathera ;  and  while  this 
dwells  deeply  in  our  remembrance,  and  its  flame  is 
cherished,  ever  burning,  ever  pure,  on  the  altar  of 
our  hearts ;  while  it  incites  us  to  think  as  they  have 
thought,  and  do  as  they  have  done,  the  honour  and 
the  praise  will  be  ours,  to  have  preserved  unim- 
paired the  rich  inheritance,  which  they  so  nobly 
achieved. 


JOHN  NEAL. 
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John  Ncal  was  born  in  Portland,  about  the 
year  1794.  His  parents  were  Quakers,  but 
his  father  died  whi]e  he  was  an  infant,  and 
his  mother,  though  she  put  him  in  drab,  could 
by  no  means  instil  into  him  the  peaceable 
notions  of  which  that  colour  is  the  sign,  as 
appeared  when  he  disturbed  the  silence  of  a 
meeting  in  which  there  had  been  no  moving 
of  a  better  spirit,  by  knocking  down  a  young 
broad-rim  who  had  insulted  him.  This  was 
when  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age.  It  was 
a  bad  beginning  for  a  disciple  of  George  Fox; 
and  he  was  probably  "  turned  out  of  meeting" 
at  once,  for  he  has  been  combating  something 
or  other  ever  since.  At  school  he  is  said  to 
have  been  most  remarkable  for  his  ingenious 
and  daring  evasions  of  the  master's  authority ; 
he  did  not  ''take  much  to  the  learning  of 
books  ;*'  but  in  a  diy  goods  shop,  in  which 
he  was  placed  at  twelve,  he  did  better,  and 
soon  became  master  of  the  eloquence,  arts, 
and  mysteries  of  bargaining.  He  continued 
to  be  a  salesman  or  accountant  five  or  six 
years,  in  Portland  and  Portsmouth,  and  was 
then  a  teacher  of  penmanship  and  drawing  in 
the  principal  eastern  villages,  and  at  twenty 
went  to  Boston,  and  soon  after  to  New  York, 
in  which  ysities  he  was  a  clerk,  shopkeeper, 
and  speculator  in  general,  until,  having  ac- 
quired consideTable  money,  he  proceeded  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  commenced  more  exten- 
sive operations,  with  John  Pierpont,  who  had 
been  educated  for  the  bar,  and  in  consequence 
of  ill-health  had  given  up  his  profession  for 
the  more  active  one  of  a  merchant.  Th  ey  esta- 
blished a  wholesale  store  in  Charleston,  and 
two  of  the  same  kind  in  Baltimore,  where 
they  dso  had  a  shop  for  retailing.  They  did 
a  great  business,  until  their  failure,  which  oc- 
curred in  a  reasonable  time ;  and  then  Pier- 
pont studied  divinity  and  wrote  the  Airs  of 
Palestine,  and  Neal  studied  law,  and  wrote 
such  books  and  did  such  other  thiifgs  as  will 
be  hereinafUr  mentioned. 

At  the  time  of  the  bursting  of  his  commer- 
cial bubbles,  Mr.  Neal  was  but  twenty-#iree 
years  of  age.     He  had  not  saved  a  cent,  and 


was  out  of  business.  He  had  energy  and  a 
genius  for  any  thing  or  every  thing,  and  he 
must  do  something,  or  starve.  After  a  short 
deliberation  he  determined,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, to  be  a  lawyer,  but  the  rules  of  court, 
whatever  might  be  his  knowledge,  required 
^he  devotion  of  years  to  the  stydy  of  the  books ; 
and  how  was  he  to  live  meanwhile?  He 
would  turn  author !  he  had  scarcely  any  edu- 
cation, was  ignorant  even  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  English  grammar,  and  had  never 
written  a  line  for  the  press  except  his  adver- 
tisements ;  but  nevertheless  he  determined  to 
be  a  scholar  and  critic,  and  do  what  no  other 
person  was  then  able  to  do  in  this  country, 
gain  a  living  by  literature. 

He  made  his  first  appearance  as  an^uthor 
in  a  review  of  the  works  of  Byron,  in  The 
Portico.  It  gained  him  much  reputation,  and 
he  was  immediately  engaged  as  a  regular 
contributor  to  that  then  popular  magazine. 
Within  a  month  or  two  he  became  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Telegraph,  for  which  he  wrote 
largely  every  day  upon  whatever  was  attract- 
ing attention.  In  1817  he  published  his  first 
book,  Keep  Cool,  a  Novel,  written  in  Hot 
Weather,  which  he  himself  has  described 
characteristically  as  *'  a  foolish,  fiery  thing, 
with  a  good  deal  of  nature  and  originality, 
and  much  more  nonsense  and  flummery  in  it." 
About  the  same  time  he  prepared  an  index  to 
N lies'  Weekly  Register,  which  made  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  very  closely  printed 
imperial  octavo  pages,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Niles  as  ''probably  the  most  laborious 
work  of  the  kind  that  ever  appeared  in  any 
country."  In  1818  he  published  The  Battle 
of  Niagara,  Goldau  the  Maniac  Harper,  and 
Other  Poems,  by  "Jehu  O'Cataract,"*  and 
Otho,  a  Tragedy,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
assisted  Dr.  Walk  ins  in  writing  the  History 
of  the  American  Revolution,  which  is  com- 

•  This  name  was  given  to  him  by  the  nicmbera  of  a 
club  of  which  he  vra»  then  a  member,  and  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  impetuous  and  stormfnl  temperament  In 
the  second  edition  of  bis  poems,  in  which  they  were 
much  improved,  he  substituted  John  Neal  for  it,  on  the 
title-page. 
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monly  ascribed  to  Paul  Allen.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  supporting  himself  very  handsomely 
by  these  literary  labours,  and  was  now  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  with  flattering  prospects 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1822  appeared  his  second  novel,  Logan, 
a  sort  of  rhapsody,  in  two  thick  volumes, 
which  was  followed  in  the  spring  qf  1823  by 
Seventy-Six,  a  work  which  showed  more  dra- 
matic method,  and  was  more  popular  than 
either  of  its  predecessors.  Within  two  or 
three  months  after,  he  published  Randolph, 
which  he  informs  us  was  written  in  thirty-six 
days,  with  an  interval  of  about  a  week  be- 
tween the  two  volumes,  in  which  he  wrote 
nothing.  A  sensation  was  made  by  the  no- 
tices which  it  contained  of  the  most  prominent 
statesmen,  orators,  authors,  artists,  and  other 
public  characters  of  the  time,  who  were  criti- 
cised in  it  with  unhesitating  freedom,  in  a  style 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  often  with  great  keen- 
ness and  discrimination.  A  sketch  of  WiU  iam 
Pinkney,  in  which  that  eminent  lawyer  had 
full  justice  done  to  his  abilities  and  acquisi- 
tions, gave  offence  to  his  son,  Edward  Coate 
Pinkney,  then  a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  and 
afterward  distinguished  as  a  very  graceful  and 
elegant  poet.  Young  Pinkney  was  a  sort  of 
sentimental  Quixote,  so  sudden  in  quarrel  as 
to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  by  his  peace 
loving  acquaintances,  but  so  skilful  in  finding 
causes  of  feud,  that  the  most  careful  of  them 
would  not  at  any  time  have  been  surprised  by 
his  challenge.  Mr.  Neal  denied  that  he  could 
be  held  accountable  for  the  contents  of  an  anon- 
ymous and  unacknowledged  publication,  and  as 
he  had  been  for  several  months  writing  against 
the  custom  of  duelling,  would  probably  for  the 
sake  of  consistency  have  refused  under  any 
circumstances  to  fight.  On  receiving  his  an- 
swer Pinkney  posted  him  as  *a  "  craven,"  and 
for  a  week  afterward  walked  two  hours  every 
day  before  his  office,  that  he  might  have  ample 
opportunities  of  taking  satisfaction  on  his  per- 
son. But  our  author,  whose  courage,  or  rash- 
ness even,  appears  not  to  have  been  doubted, 
was  preparing  a  different  revenge,  and  soon 
pnnted  the  correspondence,  gave  a  fac  simile 
of  the  **  posting,"  and  turned  the  whole  affair 
into  ridicule,  in  a  postscript  to  his  next  new 
novel.  This  was  Errata  or  the  Works  of  Will 
Adams,  completing  eight  stout  volumes  in  a 
single  year,  in  addition  to  his  essays  in  the 
periodicals,  and  his  labours  in  the  courts, 


which  are  said  to  have  been  quite  sufiicient 
to  have  kept  on  the  rack  the  mind  of  a  com- 
mon lawyer. 

Logan  and  Seventy-Six  had  been  mach 
praised,  though  less  than  his  later  novels, 
and  had  been  republished,  and  £ivourably  no- 
ticed by  some  of  the  reviewers  in  London. 
He  began  to  think  of  a  wider  field  of  action, 
and  had  dreams  of  a  European  reputation. 
^*  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  a  friend,"  he 
says  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  London  Maga- 
zine, *^  and  we  agreed  that  if  I  could  only  get 
to  London,  I  should  cut  a  figure  in  the  lite- 
rary world.  He  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to 
say  that  I  never  sho\ild  return  to  America,  for 
my  value  would  be  known  here,  and  after  it 
was  known  would  the  people  of  this  country 
ever  think  of  parting  with  such  a  prize  1  I 
got  up  from  the  table— I  went  to  the  fire— I 
stood  leaning  my  forehead  on  the  mantel-piece. 
*  By  the  Lord,  Harry,  then,'  said  I,  *  I  will  go.' 
•Go— go  where!'  said  he,  starting  up;  for 
he  had  hardly  thought  me  serious  before,  and 
my  eagerness  terrified  him — *  go  where  t'  ^  To 
England,'  said  I.  It  was  done.  I  made  all 
my  arrangements  before  the  sunset  on  that 
very  day ;  and  before  three  weeks  were  over, 
I  had  closed  my  afiaire,  got  my  letters  ready, 
transferred  my  clients  to  a  successor  and  a 
friend,  put  a  young  lawyer  into  my  office, 
borrowed  cash  enough,  added  to  the  littie  I 
had,  to  pay  my  passage  and  support  me  for  a 
few  montiis  here,  and  set  sail  for  England, 
satisfied  that,  happen  what  would,  if  people 
gave  any  thing  for  books  here,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  starve  me,  since  I  could  live 
upon  air,  and  write  faster  than  any  man  that 
ever  yet  lived." 

Mr.  Neal  arrived  in  LiyeTpool  in  January, 
1824.  He  soon  became  a  contributor  to  va- 
rious periodicals,  for  which  he  wrote,  chiefly 
under  the  guise  of  an  Englishman,  numerous 
articles  to  correct  erroneous  opinions  which 
prevailed  in  regard  to  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  United  States.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in 
Sketches  of  the  Five  American  Presidents 
and  the  Five  Candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
which  was  followed  by  numerous  other  pa- 
pere  in  the  various  gazettes,  magazines,  and 
reviews,  and  by  a  novel  in  three  volumes  en- 
titied  Brother  Jonathan. 

Jeremy  Bentham  heard  of  him  through 
some  of  his  disciples,  who  had  met  him  at  a 
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club,  and  inyited  him  to  dinner.  The  philoso- 
pher was  pleased  with  his  origfinal  character, 
and  soon  af^  at  his  request  Mr.  Neal  remoTed 
to  his  house,  in  Queen's  Square,  which  was  his 
home  until  the  conclusion  of  his  residence  in 
London.  ^*  There,"  he  says  in  the  biography 
prefixed  to  the  translation  of  the  Principles  of 
Legislation  from  the  French  of  Dumont,  '*  I 
had  a  glorious  library  at  my  elbow,  a  fine 
large  comfortable  study,  warmed  by  a  steam- 
engine,  exercise  under  ground,  society,  and 
retirement,  all  within  my  reach.  In  fact  there 
I  spent  the  happiest,  and  I  believe  the  most 
useful  days  that  I  passed  at  that  period  of  my 
life.'*  He  left  London  early  in  1827  for  Paris, 
and,  after  travelling  a  short  time  in  Franca,  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

He  now  established  a  weekly  miscellany 
under  the  title  of  The  Yankee,  at  Portland,  and 
soon  after  removed  to  Boston,  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  it  in  that  city.  At  the  end  of  a 
year,  I  believe,  it  was  united  with  the  New  Eng^ 
land  Gralaxy,  and  Mr.  Neal  then  went  back  to 
Portland. 

In  1828  he  published  Rachel  Dyer,  a  story 
of  the  days  of  Cotton  Mather ;  in  1830  Au- 
thorship, a  Tale,  by  a  'New  Englander  over 
the  Sea ;  in  1831  The  Down  Easters ;  and  more 
recently  Ruth  Elder,  the  last  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  best  of  his  novels.  His  tales,  es- 
says, and  other  writings  for  periodicals  would 
fill  many  volumes. 

Of  Mr.  NeaPs  poems,  I  may  repeat  what  1 
have  remarked  elsewhere.*  They  have  the 
unquestionable  stamp  of  genius.  He  pos- 
sesses imagination  in  a  degree  of  sensibility 
and  energy  hardly  surpassed  in  this  age. 
The  elements  of  poetry  are  poured  forth  in 
his  verses  with  a  prodigality  and  power  alto- 
gether astonishing.  But  he  is  deficient  in  the 
constructive  faculty.  He  has  no  just  sense 
of  proportion.  No  one  with  so  rich  and  abun- 
dant materials  had  ever  less  skill  in  using 
them.  Instead  of  bringing  the  fancy  to  adorn 
the  structures  of  the  imagination,  he  reveraes 
the  poetical  law,  giving  to  the  imagination 
the  secondary  office,  so  that  the  points  illus- 
trated are  quite  forgotten  in  the  accumulation 
and  splendour  of  the  imagery.  The  '*  Battle 
of  Niagara,"  with  its  rapid  and  slow,  gay  and 
solemn  movement,  falls  on  the  ear  as  if  it 
were  composed  to  martial  music.    It  is  marred, 

*See  Poeu  and  Poetry  of  America,  eighth  editioii, 
page  160. 


however,  by  his  customary  faults.  The  isth* 
mus  which  bounds  the  beautiful  is  as  narrow 
as  that  upon  the  borders  of  the  sublime,  and 
he  crosses  both  without  hesitation.  Passages 
in  it  would  be  magnificent  but  for  lines  or 
single  words  which,  if  the  reader  were  not 
confident  that  he  had  before  him  the  author's 
own  edition,  he  would  think  had  been  thrown 
in  by  some  burlesquing  eiiemy.* 

Of  his  novels  it  may  be  said  that  they  con- 
tain many  interesting  and  some  striking  and 
brilliant  passages— filling  enough,  for  books 
of  their  sort,  but  rarely  any  plot  to  serve  for 
warp.  They  are  original,  written  from  the 
impulses  of  the  author's  heart,  and  pervaded 
by  the  peculianties  of  his  character ;  but  most 
of  them  were  produced  rapidly  and  carelessly, 
and  are  without  unity,  aim,  or  continuous  in- 
terest The  best  of  them  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  a  judicious  distribution  of  points, 
and  the  erasure  of  tasteless  extravagancies. 

Dean  Swift,  in  the  preface  to  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  assures  us  that  where  sentences  are  unfin- 
ished, **  there  is  some  design  in  it ;"  but  all 
Mr.  Neal's  letter-writere,  whatever  their  cha- 
racter, condition,  or  sex,  and  most  of  his  col- 
loqoists,  fall  into  this  habit,  whenever  they 
get  upon  stilts,  and  are  unable  to  reach  a 
period. 

He  finds  feult,  with  good  reason,  with  those 
who  have  attempted  to  delineate  New  Eng- 
land character;  but  though  he  has  avoided 
some  common  defects  he  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  succeeded  better  than  his  contempora- 
ries. His  sketches  are  caricatures,  but  have 
so  much  of  nature  as  to  be  easily  enough  re- 
cognised. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  Mr.  Neal  as  an 
Jimeriean  author  par  excellence ;  but  his  claims 
to  such  distinction,  like  those  of  many  others, 
are  chiefly  of  a  negative  character. 

We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  works  with  a 
feeling  of  regret  at  the  waste  of  talents,  which 
might,  under  a  just  direction  and  steady  appli- 
cation, have  gained  enduring  honour  for  their 
possessor  and  his  country. 

Mr.  Neal  continues  to  reside  in  Portland. 
His  youth  was  passed  in  tumult  and  adven- 
ture, and  he  waits  the  approach  of  age  in  in- 
dependence and  ease,  a  model  in  his  relations 
as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen. 


•The  second  edition  of  the  Battle  of  Niagara  and  Other 
Poems  ehoiild  be  read  by  those  who  would  form  an  ac> 
curate  judgment  of  Mr.  Neal-s  powers  as  a  poeu 
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A  SURPRISE. 

WBOM  LOOA2C. 

OiTK  day,  while  Uie  middle  colonies  were  agitated 
to  disuaction  by  the  increanng  inroada  and  maa- 
nacres  of  the  warlike  and  exasperated  Indians; 
when  every  thing  had  been  attempted  that  human 
wisdom  could  suggest  to  conciliate  them;  and  just 
at  the  time  when  the  existence  of  a  formidable 
and  threatening  confederacy  between  all  the  most 
powerful  tribes  in  America  was  becoitking  every 
day  more  and  more  probable;  when  eveiy  hour 
was  bringing  to  light  and  concentrating  the  scat- 
tered proof  that  something  tremendous  was  in  con- 
templation— inscrutable  and  inevitable ;  some  un- 
imaginable but  overwhelming  evil  maturing  in  the 
portentous  tranquillity  of  many  nations  who  from 
being  hereditaiy  and  mortal  foes  were  now  hold- 
ing their  midnight  councils  in  the  deepest  and 
most  unfathomable  recesses  of  the  country — ^in  the 
lone  cavern,  on  the  high  mountain  top,  by  the 
shores  of  the  cold  lake;  while  all  was  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  from  uncertainty  concerning  the 
manner  and  time  of  the  mysterious  calamity  that 
seemed  thickening  about  them;  when  council  afrer 
council  had  been  summoned  and  dismissed  by  the 
white  settlers  without  coming  to  any  satisfacitoTy 
determination ;  while  the  uninterrupted  and  use- 
less expenditure  of  warlike  stores,  a^  all  times  dan- 
gerous to  the  whites,  had  been  unwisely  augmented 
in  the  hope  of  buying  the  forbearance  of  the  In- 
dians, till  the  blindest  and  weakest  were  shuddering 
at  tho  consequences  of  their  pusillanimity  and 
shortsightedness;  while  the  savages  grew  every 
day  more  fimiiliar  with  the  timidity  and  disorder  of 
the  whites;  carefully  evading  all  interrogations 
and  baffling  all  conjecture  by  their  sullen,  shrewd, 
and  obstinate  silence ;  and  nothing  seemed  left  to 
the  scattered  and  trembling  colomsts  but  to  muster 
themselves,  every  man  of  them  capable  of  wield- 
ing a  tomahawk,  for  a  war  of  extermination — to 
concentrate  their  power,  leave  their  firesides  unde- 
fended for  a  time,  and  hunt  their  wily  and  terrible 
enemy  back  to  his  most  secret  hiding-places 
just  at  this  time-~it  was  midnight — another  coun- 
cil board  had  just  been  disinissed — there  stood, 
without  being  announced,  without  preparation,  be- 
fore the  governor  of  the  colony,  in  his  very  pre- 
sence chamber  too,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  in 
the  garb  of  an  Indian. 

The  governor  was  leaning  his  face  upon  his 
hands.  His  thin  gray  locks  were  blowing  about 
his  fingers,  in  the  strong  night  wind,  from  an  open 
window  that  looked  toward  the  town.  That  he 
was  in  some  profound  and  agitating  inquiry  with 
himself,  could  be  seen  by  the  movement  of  the 
swollen  veins  upon  his  forehead,  distended  and 
throbbing  visibly  under  the  pressure  of  his  aged 
fingers. ...  It  would  have  made  the  heart  of  such 
a  being  as  Michael  Angelo  himself  swell  to  study 
the  head  of  the  old  man :  the  capacity  and  ampli- 
tude of  the  brow ;  the  scattered  and  beautiful  white, 
thin  locks  of  threaded  silver ;  the  trembling  hands ; 
the  occasional  movement  of  a  troubled  exprearioa, 
almost  articulate,  over  the  established  serenity  of 


the  forehead :  all  ao  venerable,  placid,  and  awful, 
as  in  the  confirmed  discipline  and  habit  of  many 
years,  and  all  yielding  now  to  the  convulsive  en- 
croachment of  emotion. . . . 

The  stranger  contemplated  the  picture  in  olence. 
He  was  g^atly  wrought  upon  by  the  aged  pre- 
sence, and  felt  perhaps  somewhat  as  the  profaning 
Gaul  did  when  he  saw  what  he  took  to  be  the 
Gods  of  Rom ■ — her  old  men  sitting  immovably  in 
their  chairs. 

The  governor  at  length,  like  one  who  b  deter- 
mined, resolved,  and  impatient  for  action,  lifted 
his  head,  smote  the  table  heavily  with  his  arm,  and 

was  rising  firom  his  seat ^why  that  pause  1— he 

gasps  for  breath— can  it  be— can  the  proportions, 
the  mare  outline  of  humanity  so  disturb  a  man,  an 
aged  man,  familiar  for  half  a  century  with  danger 
and  death  t 

He  fell  back  upon  his  chair  and  locked  his 
hands  upon  his  heart,  as  if— for  it  grew  audible  in 
its  hollow  palpitations — as  if  to  stifle  its  irregu- 
larity for  ever,  if  he  could,  even  though  he  were 
suffocated  in  the  effort,  rather  than  betray  the  un- 
manly infirmity — a  disobedient  pulse.  He  gazed 
steadily  upon  the  being  before  him,  but  with  an 
expression  of  doubt  and  horror,  like  that  with 
which  the  prophet  dwelt  upon  the  sheeted  Samuel, 
as  doubting  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  yet  dar- 
ing not  to  withdraw  them,  though  the  cold  icy 
sweat  started  from  the  very  ends  of  his  fingers  leat 
something  yet  more  terrible  might  appear. 

The  Indian  stood  before  him  like  an  apparition. 
His  attitude  was  not  entirely  natural,  nor  perhaps 
entirely  unstudied.  He  stood  motionless  and  ap- 
palling; the  bleak,  barren,  and  iron  aspect  of  a 
man,  from  head  to  foot  strong  and  sinewed  with 
desperation,  and  hardened  in  the  blood  and  sweat 
of  calamity  and  trial  He  stood,  with  somewhat 
of  high  and  princely  carriage,  Uke  the  fighting 
gladiator,  but  more  erect  and  less  threatening, 
more  prepared  «kd  collected.  Indeed  it  was  the 
gladiator  still — but  the  gladiator  in  defence  rather 
than  attack; 

The  governor  was  brave,  but  who  would  not 
have  quaked  at  such  a  moment  1  To  awake,  no 
matter  how,  when  the  feculties,  or  the  body  and 
limbs  are  asleep,  in  a  dim  light,  alone,  helpless, 
and  to  find  a  man  at  your  side,  an  Indian ! — it 
would  shake  the  nervea,  ay,  and  the  constitution 
too,  of  the  bravest  man  that  ever  buckled  a  sword 
upon  his  thigh. 

"  Great  God !"  articulated  he  at  last,  in  the  voice 
of  one  suffocating  and  gasping — << Great  God! 
what  art  thou  1  speak!'* 

No  answer  was  returned — ^no  motion  of  head 
or  hand. 

The  governor's  terror  increased,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently of  a  diflerent  kind  now,  the  first  shock  of 
surprise  having  passed — **  Speak !"  he  added  in  a 
tone  of  command— ^(  speak !  how  were  you  ad- 
mitted? and  for  what  1" 

A  scornful  writhing  erf"  the  lip;  a  sullen,  deadly 
smile,  as  fai  derision,  when  the  bitterness  of  the 
heart  rises  and  is  tasted,  was  the  prelude  to  his 
answer.    The  Indian  was  agitated — but  the  agita- 
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tion  paned  off  like  the  yibration  of  molten  iron 
when  it  trembles  for  the  last  time  before  it  be- 
comes solid  for  ever.    Then  he  smiled.  . . . 

"  Hell  and  furies !  who  aro  yoa  1  what  are  yon? 
whence  are  you  1  what  your  purpose  ?"  . . . 

The  Indian  slowly  unwrapped  his  blanket,  and 
then  at  slowly,  in  barbarous  dalliance  with  the 
terrors  of  the  palsied  old  man,  extended  a  bayonet 
toward  him  reeking  with  blood. 

The  governor  was  silent  It  was  a  fearful  mo- 
ment His  paroxysm  appeared  to  abate  at  his 
will  now — and  by  his  manner  it  would  appear 
that  some  master-thought  had  suddenly  risen  in 
its  dominion,  and  bound  hand  and  foot  all  the  re- 
bellious and  warring  passions  of  his  nature.  Did 
he  hope  for  succour  ?  or  did  he  look,  by  gaining 
time,  to  some  indefinite  advantage  by  negotiation  ? 
It  would  be  difficult  to  teU.  But  however  it  might 
be,  his  deportment  became  more  worthy  of  him, 
more  lofty,  collected,  imposing,  and  determined. . . . 
In  desperate  emergencies  our  souls  grow  calm, 
and  a  power  is  given  to  them  to  gaze,  as  dying 
men  will  sometimes,  upon  the  shoreless  void  be- 
fore them  with  preternatural  composure.  Here 
was  an  enemy,  and  one,  of  all  enemies  the  most 
terrible,  dripping  with  recent  slaughter,  and  so 
ntuated  that  he  could  not  escape  but  by  dipping 
his  hands  anew  in  blood. 

The  governor  dared  not  to  call  out,  and  dreaded, 
as  the  signal  of  his  own  death,  the  sound  of  any 
approaching  footstep.  To  get  there,  where  he  was, 
the  Indian  must  have  come,  wilHng  and  prepared 
for,  and  expecting  certain  death;  of  what  avail  then 
the  whole  force  of  the  government  household  1 .. . 

There  was  a  sword  near  the  governor ;  he  re- 
collected having  unbuckled  it,  and  thrown  it  ande 
as  he  came  in  from  exercising  a  troop  of  horse 
but  a  few  hours  before  the  council  had  assembled. 
**  It  was  in  a  chair  behind  me,"  thought  he,  and 
« perhaps  is  there  yet** — But  how  should  he  dis- 
cover whether  it  was  or  noti  He  dares  not  shifl 
his  eye  for  a  single  instant  from  the  Indian.  But 
might  he  not  amuse  him  for  a  moment,  and  grope 
for  it  without  being  perceived  ?  How  bravely  the 
old  man's  spirit  mounted  in  the  endeavour ! 

He  made  the  search;  but  his  implacable  foe, 
like  one  that  delights  in  toying  and  trifling  with, 
and  mocking  his  victim,  permitted  the  eager  and 
trembling  hand  but  to  touch  the  hilt,  not  to  grasp 
it — that  were  not  so  prudent . . .  The  moment, 
therefore,  that  the  searching  fingers  approached 
the  hilt,  the  blanket  fell  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Indian,  and  the  bloody  bayonet  gleamed  suddenly 
athwart  the  ceiling  and  flashed  in  the  governor's 
eyes.  The  hand  was  withdrawn,  as  if  smitten 
with  electricity,  from  the  distant  sword;  aU  de- 
fence and  hope  forgotten,  and  he  locked  his  thin 
hands  upon  his  bosom,  bowed  his  head  to  the  ex- 
pected sacrifice,  and  fell  upon  his  knees. 

The  countenance  of  the  Indian  could  not  be 
teen,  but  his  solid  proportions,  like  a  block  of  sha- 
dow, could  be  distinguished  in  the  uncertain  light 
of  the  distant  and  dying  lamps  suspended  from  the 
oeiling"— a  bold,  great  outline,  and  sublime  bearing, 
the  more  awful  for  their  indistinctness;  the  more 


appalling  as  they  resembled  those  of  a  colossal 
shadow  only. ...  ^ 

At  this  instant,  a  red  light  flashed  across  the 
court-yard,  and  streaming  through  the  open  win- 
dow, touched  the  countenance  of  the  Indian,  and 
passed  off  like  the  reflection  of  crimson  drapery, 
suddenly  illuminated  by  lightning;  voices  were 
heard  in  a  distant  building,  and  iron  hoofs  rattled 
over  the  broad  flag-stones  of  the  far  gateway.  A 
few  brief  words  were  interchanged,  and  a  shot  was 
fired;  the  Indian's  hand  was  upon  the  bayonet 
again,  but  the  sounds  passed  away ; . . .  and  the 
prostrate  governor,  who  had  kept  an  anxious  eye 
upon  the  heavy  doors  of  the  hall,  expecting,  yet 
scarcely  daring  to  pray  for  an  approaching  step, 
was  beginning  to  yield  anew  to  his  terrible  fate — 
when  another  step  was  heard,  and  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  the  lock.  The  rattling  of  military  ac- 
coutrements was  heard,  as  the  guard  stepped  sside 
and  gave  a  countersign  to  some  one  approacliing ; 
and  then  a  brief  and  stem  echo,  in  the  tone  of  un- 
qualified authority,  rang  along  the  vaulted  stair- 
case, and  the  word  pass  !  was  heard. 

Yes,  yes  I  a  hand  was  now  upon  the  lock !  The 
light  in  the  apartment  streamed  fitfully  up  for  a 
moment,  and  flared  in  the  breeze  from  the  win- 
dow, so  as  to  fill  the  whole  room  with  shifting 
shadows. 

The  Indian  motioned  impatiently  with  his  hand 
toward  the  door,  and  the  governor,  while  his  heart 
sank  within  him,  arose  on  his  feet  and  prepared 
to  repel  the  intruder,  whoever  he  might  be— but 
he  could  not  speak — his  voice  had  gone — 

The  door  was  yielding  to  the  hurried  attempts 
of  some  one  fumbling  about  for  the  lock ; — and 
voices,  in  clamorous  dispute,  were  heard  ap- 
proaching. 

The  governor  tried  again — «•  Begone !  begone ! 
for  God's  sake !"  he  cried,  mingling  the  tone  of 
habitual  command  with  that  of  entreaty,  and  then 
recovering  himself,  with  a  feeling  of  shame  added, 
in  his  most  natural  and  assured  maimer,  "  Begone, 
whoever  you  are,  begone  J" 

The  noise  ceased.  The  hand  was  withdrawn ; 
and  step  by  step,  with  the  solid  and  prompt  tread 
of  a  strong  man,  a  soldier,  in  his  youth,  and  accus- 
tomed to  obedience,  the  intruder  was  heard  de- 
scending. 

There  was  another  long  silence,  which  each 
seemed  unwilling  to  interrupt,  while  each  num- 
bered the  departing  footfalls.  The  chamber  grew 
dark.  It  was  impossible  longer  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects. A  low  conference  was  held  between  the 
two.  Tones  of  angry  remonstrance,  horror-^ 
threats — defiance — suppressed  anguish — and  then 
all  was  silent  again  as  the  house  of  death. 

The  governor  spoke  again — in  a  whisper  at  first, 
and  then  louder— a  slight  motion  was  heard  near 
him — and  he  raised  his  voice.  In  vain,  and  tlie 
mysterious  and  death-like  silence,  he  found  more 
insupportable  than  all  that  he  had  yet  endunnl. 
Where  was  his  foe  at  that  instant  1 — ^how  em- 
ployed 1 — ^ready  perhape  to  strike  the  bayonet 
through  and  through  his  heart  at  the  very  next 
breath!  He  could  not  endure  it— no  mortal 
3d3 
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could — ^he  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  fell  upon  hia 
fiice  in  convuLrionfl. . . . 

In  the  morning,  just  a*  the  dappled  east  began 
to  redden  with  the  new  daylight,  after  a  night  of 
feverish  and  wild  dreaming,  the  good  old  governor 
awoke  exceedingly  refreshed,  and  lay  with  his 
eyes  shut,  revolving  the  mysterious  adventure  of 
the  preceding  night  in  his  mind.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  He  could  remember  nothing  distinctly. 
That  an  apparition  had  been  before  him;  that, 
somehow  x>r  other  he  had  been  engaged  in  mortal 
strife,  he  had  a  kind  of  dim  and  wavering,  sha- 
dowy and  uncertain  recollection,  but  all  else,  with 
whom,  and  where,  had  been  held  the  battle— all ! 
— ^was  gone,  in  the  terror  of  the  interview,  and  the 
long  insensibility  and  agitation  that  succeeded. 
What  he  bad  dreamed  appeared  reality ;  and  the 
real,  as  he  strove  in  vain  to  recall  the  particular 
features,  took  the  fantastic  and  shifting  proportions 
of  a  dream. 

The  effort  grew  painful  to  him.  He  became 
weary  with  the  intensity  of  his  own  reminiscence, 
and  was  fast  relapsing  again  into  a  disturbed  and 
broken  slumber,  half-conscious  that  it  was  better 
for  him  to  sleep,  and  half-yielding  to  the  delicious 
influence  of  such  consciousness,  and  yet  occasion- 
ally starting  and  grasping  with  a  sudden  and  con- 
vulsive hand  whatever  happened  to  be  nearest 
him,  like  one  that,  overcome  by  drowsiness  upon 
a  precipice,  partially  yields  to  it,  grappling  at  the 
weeds  and  grass,  and  starts  and  shrieks  as  he  feels 
his  hold  relaxing,  and  dreams  that  he  is  falling. 


POETRY. 

FBOM  IUJn)OXfH. 

PoETRT  is  the  naked  expresnon  of  power  and 
eloquence.  But  for  many  hundred  years  poetry 
has  been  confounded  with  false  music,  measure, 
and  cadence ;  the  soul  with  the  body,  the  thought 
with  the  language,  the  manner  of  speaking  with 
the  mode  of  thinking.  The  eecondaiy  qualities  of 
poetry  have  been  mistaken  for  the  primary  ones. 

What  I  call  poetry  has  nothing  to  do  with  art 
or  learning.  It  is  a  natural  music — the  music  of 
woods  and  waters ;  not  that  of  the  orchestra.  It 
is  a  fine  volatile  essence,  which  cannot  bo  extin- 
guished or  confined  while  there  is  one  drop  of 
blood  in  the  human  heart,  or  any  sense  of  Al- 
mighty God  among  the  children  of  men.  I  do 
not  mean  this  irreverently — ^I  mean  precisely  what 
I  say — that  poetry  is  a  religion  as  well  as  a  music 
Nay,  it  is  eloquence.  It  is  whatever  afEects,  touches, 
or  disturbs  the  animal  or  moral  sense  of  man.  I 
care  not  how  poetry  may  be  expressed,  nor  in  what 
language,  it  is  still  poetry ;  as  the  melody  of  the 
waters,  wherever  they  may  run,  in  the  desert  or 
the  wilderness,  among  the  rocks  or  the  grass,  will 
always  be  melody.  It  is  not  artificial  music,  the 
music  of  the  head,  of  learning,  or  of  science,  but  it 
is  one  continual  voluntary  of  the  heart;  to  be 
heard  everywhere,  at  all  times,  by  day  and  by 
night,  whenever  men  will  stay  their  hands,  for  a 


moment,  or  left  up  their  heads  and  listen.  It  is 
not  the  composition  of  a  master ;  the  language  of 
ait,  painfully  and  entirely  exact;  bat  is  the  wild, 
capricious  melody  of  nature,  pathetic  or  brilliant, 
like  the  roundelay  of  innumerable  birds  whiatling 
all  about  you,  in  the  wind  and  water, sky  and  air; 
or  the  coquetting  of  a  river  breeze  over  the  fine 
strings  of  an  Eolian  harp,  concealed  among  green 
leaves  and  apple  blossoms. 

All  men  talk  poetry  at  aome  time  or  other  in 
their  lives ;  even  the  most  reasonable,  cold-hearted, 
mathematical,  and  phlegmatic ;  but  most  of  ihem 
without  knowing  it;  and  women  yet  more  fre- 
quently than  men :  and  young  children  too  talk  it 
perpetually,  when  alarmed  or  delighted.  Yet 
they  never  talk  in  rhyme ;  nay,  nor  in  blank  verse. 
Even  the  writers  of  tragedy — the  most  perverse  of 
God's  creatures— do  now  and  then  stumble  upon 
this  truth — for  in  all  their  passionate  and  deepest 
passages  they  do  all  that  they  can  to  get  rid  of 
the  foolish  restraint  of  rhythm.  And  when  they 
do  not,  they  are,  to  the  full,  as  absurd  as  the  opera- 
singer,  who  murders  and  makes  love  by  the  gamuL 

Poetry,  too,  is  the  natural  language  of  Uie  hu- 
man heart — ^its  mother'tongue ;  and  is  Just  as  natu- 
rally resorted  to,  on  any  emergency  or  distress,  by 
the  devout,  the  terrified,  the  affectionate,  the  ten- 
der-hearted, and  the  loving ;  the  widowed  and  th» 
afflicted,  as  a  man's  native  tongue  is,  when,  afler 
having  been  a  great  while  among  strangers,  where 
he  has  learned  a  strange  language,  good  enough 
for  all  the  common  purposes  of  life,  he  is  called 
upon  by  some  signal  and  unexpected  calamity  to 
pray  aloud,  or  to  ay  out  with  a  broken  and  bowed 
spirit  or  a  crashed  heart  Instantly  that  a  man 
overleaps  all  time  and  space,  and  falls  dovni  be> 
fore  the  woman  he  loves,  or  his  Maker,  with  the 
very  language  that  his  mother  taught  him,  when 
he  fell  upon  his  little  knees  and  lisped  the  dictated 
prayer  aflcr  her,  syllable  by  syllable.  Just  so  it  is 
with  poetry.  Prose  will  do  for  common  people, 
or  for  all  the  common  occasions  of  life  even  with 
uncommon  people.  We  cannot  drive  a  better  bar- 
gain or  make  a  better  argument  in  poetry  than 
in  prose. . . . 

I  speak  of  ttus  matter  fireely  and  boldly,  because 
I  know  that  I  am  competent  to  speak  of  it — and 
fully  authorized  to  bear  witness  against  the  mis- 
chievous and  perverted  tendencies  of  poetical 
thought,  when  it  is  put,  like  a  beautiful  child  or  a 
strong  giant,  into  shackles  and  gyves,  hand-cu& 
and  pinions.  Some  men  afifect  to  talk  about  it 
and  to  give  rule  for  it  who  never  had  a  poetical 
idea  in  their  heads.  Fools !  they  might  as  well 
learn  eloquence  from  an  automaton,  or  swimming 
by  seeing  other  people  swim,  as  how  to  make  po- 
etry by  reading  and  studying  the  great  masters, 
and  listening  to  the  jackasses  who  arc  called  critics, 
not  one  in  a  million  of  whom  ever  was  or  ever  will 
be  a  poet.  Why  1  because  if  a  man  be  a  poet,  he 
will  lack,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times  out  of 
a  thousand,  either  the  judgment  or  the  moral  cou- 
rage or  the  honesty  to  criticise  boldly,  and  to  speak 
of  poetry  as  it  deserves ;  and  more  than  that,  if  he 
be  a  poet  he  will  bo  above  the  practice  of  criticism. 
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My  Dotunifin  one  word,  is  that  poetry  is  the  ii»- 
tuzal  language  of  eveiy  boman  heart  when  it  is 
Tooaed,  or  inflamed,  or  agitated,  or  affiscted :  and 
that  proee,  on  the  oontraxy,  is  the  natural  language 
of  every  human  heart  on  all  other  occasions ;  and 
that  rhyme,  or  blank  verse,  or  regular  rhythm,  is 
altogether  as  artiiicial,  unnatural,  and  preposterous 
a  mode  of  expression  for  the  true  poet  as  the  use 
of  a  foreign  idiom  or  foreign  phrase  is  to  the  true 
home-bred  man.  The  Romans  afiected  to  talk 
Greek,  the  Germans  do  talk  French,  as  if  they  were 
adliamed  of  their  mother  languages;  and  so  do 
poets  talk  in  rhyme  or  blank  verse ;  but  let  them 
all  talk  ever  so  beautifully,  one  can  always  disco- 
ver that  it  is  not  natural  to  either  of  them. . . . 

To  put  this  in  another  light,  one  example  will 
do  more  than  a  volume  of  abstract  reasoning. 
Could  you  possibly  hold  out  to  read  any  poem  by 
the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived  which  should  con- 
tain as  many  words  as  one  of  the  Waverly  novels  1 
It  would  be  about  five  or  six  times  as  long  as  Pa- 
ladise  Lost  If  it  were  the  best  of  poetry  would 
you  not  get  the  sooner  tired  of  iti  Assuredly. 
In  the  confusion  of  such  a  beautiful  and  confound- 
ing exhibition  of  power  and  brightness  your  senses 
would  lose  all  their  activity ;  they  would  reel  un- 
der it,  and  retain  no  distinct  impression  at  all  It 
would  be  like  seeing  a  multitude  of  beautiful  wo- 
men at  the  same  moment,  in  a  place  crowded  with 
august  personages,  innumerable  pictures,  statuary, 
delicious  music,  and  fire-works.  What  would  you 
remember  of  the  whole  7— — nothing. 


THE  DUEL. 

FBOM    XBBATA. 

« I PROBTISED  to  tell  you,"  said  Hammond,  slowly, 
after  a  silence  of  half  an  hour,  during  which  we 
had  set  together  in  his  chamber  till  it  had  grown 
so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  each  other's  faces : 
and  just  then  the  door  suddenly  opened.  A  man 
entered  and  began  stirring  the  fire.  **  Leave  it," 
said  Hammond,  «  begone  and  leave  it" 

»  Shall  I  bring  a  light,  sir?"  said  the  servant . . . 
«  No — begone." 

«  No  light !"  said  I,  mvoluntarily.  «  No  light !" 
echoed  Hammond.    «  Are  you  afraid  of  the  dark  1 " 

I  know  not  what  I  was  afraid  of;  bat  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  much  like  the  opening  of  the  story. 
Was  he  afraid  to  let  me  see  his  face  while  he  told 
it  ?     I  was  very  silent,  and  he  began. 

« I  promised  to  tell  you,"  said  he  in  a  voice  so 
deep  and  sepulchral  that  I  should  not  have  known 
it  had  I  heard  it  in  another  place ;  and  then  he 
stopped.  I  waited  some  minutes,  oppressed  with 
an  unaccountable  sensation,  to  hear  it  again ;  and 
at  last  his  breathing  had  become  so  loud  as  to 
alarm  me.  **  Hammond,"  said  I,  going  to  him 
and  laying  my  hand  upon  his  head,  **  dear  Ham- 
mond, speak  to  me.  What  aUs  you  ?  what  has 
happened  ?" 

He  tore  away  his  locked  fingers  from  his  fore- 
head, sprung  upon  his  feet  wiUi  a  cry  of  horror. 


and  presBed  siy  hands  to  his  heart,  as  if  he  would 
crush  them  bone  and  joint  I  could  hardly  sup- 
press a  shriek — and  I  observed  that  his  palms  were 
wet,  as  if  he  had  been  weeping.  What !  the  dwarf 
weeping !  Hammond,  the  dwarf,  said  I  to  myself; 
O,  no— it  is  only  sweat,  or  blood !  it  cannot  be 
tears. 

**  Hammond !"  I  said  again  to  him,  as  I  really 
lislt,  afibctionately. 

He  attempted  to  rise,  staggered  and  fell  back 
into  his  seat  «  What !  what !  was  it  only  you, 
William  1"  said  he,  "only  you.  Give  me  your 
hand — here !  here !  (placing  it  upon  his  temples 
among  the  damp  hair,)  do  you  feel  any  moisture 
there!" 

«  Yes — the  flesh  is  wet,  and  the  hair  saturated." 

"  Locks  of  the  raven,  boy,  locks  of  the  raven ! 
black  and  gloesy  as  her  wing ;  yet,  William  Adams, 
they  have  been  touched — there  are  gray  spots  upon 
them — ^ha!  ha!"  He  was  choking.  »  Gray  spots, 
my  boy ;  in  the  form  too  of  a  human  hand !" 

I  shuddered  at  his  voice ;  and  I  remembered  a 
strange  appearance  upon  one  side  of  bis  head, 
where  there  were  several  gray  locks  lying  amid 
the  jet  black  hair.  «  How  happened  iti"  said  I, 
with  a  feeli9g  of  mysterious  gloom  that  I  cannot 
describe. 

«< Happened  it!  He  came  to  my  bedside  at 
night  and  stood  there;  and  put  his  cold  hand  de- 
liberately upon  my  head ;  and  all  the  moisture  of 
my  brain  fled  from  the  pressure.  I  awoke,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  hand,  as  of  cold  iron,  was  there 
yet — and — damn  it,  how  your  teeth  chatter — what 
are  you  afraid  of  1  Have  you  blood  upon  your 
hands  1  For  shame— for  shame.  Look  at  me — 
you  see  how  I  bear  it  I  went  to  bed  with  locks 
black, . . .  black  as  death.  I  arose  the  next  day 
with  gray  hair  upon  my  temples— I " 

I  remembered  now  that  Elizabeth  had  told  me 
never  to  speak  of  that  appearance :  and,  dark  as 
it  was,  I  fkncied  that  I  could  see  the  livid  hand  of 
the  spectre  there  yet,  like  an  impression  upon  wax. 

"  It  was  not  grief^  nor  sorrow,  nor  old  age  that 
did  it,"  said  the  dwarf,  almost  inarticulate,  and 
sobbing  while  he  spoke ;  "  no,  no !  but  he  came 
to  me  in  my  sleep  and  hooped  my  heart  round, 
and  my  temples,  with  rough  iron,  till  I  feared  to 
breathe,  lest  I  should  be  lacerated.  I  knew  it  all 
— saw  it  all — the  whole  process,  through  my  shut 
eyelids;  and  on  the  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I 
was  an  old  man.". . . 

His  voice — ^it  was  like  something  martial  and 
alarming  when  he  began,  but  when  ho  ended  it 
was  the  mournful,  sweet,  melancholy  wailing  of 
a  fond  heart  broken. ...  I  was  willing  to  turn  oS 
hiB  thought  from  the  affliction. . . . 

«  Presently,"  said  he,  *<  presently.  Let  us  talk 
of  something  else  awhile.  Only  one  thing  upon 
this  earth  can  disturb  mo'^-talk  to  me — say  some- 
thing— any  thing — talk !  will  you  1" 

«  You  are  disordered,  Hammond,"  said  I.  "  You 
have  studied  till  your  nerves  are  all  vibrating  with 
oyer  tension." 

«  Oh,  no— no,  you  are  mistaken.  My  time  of 
hard  study  has  gone  by.".  •  • 
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« I  am  8ure,  my  dear  Hammond/'  aaid  I,  deeply 
affected  at  his  manner — ^it  wai  ao  like  one  tiying 
to  drive  away  sorrow  and  madnen  by  an  affected 
hilarity — <'that  you  are  nervous  from  exceoBve 
application." 

<<  No«  no,  I  am  not  Nervoui  f  Albert  Ham- 
mond nervous !  No,  no,  it  is  something  worse  than 
that ;  bat  talk — talk — as  last  as  you  can — ^my  blood 
is  curdling — come  nearer— yea,  yea— hush!  do 
you  hear  nothing  1  Ah !  what  is  thati  '  There ! 
there !  Hush !  I  told  you  so— now  you  will  be- 
lieve me!     Hueh!  huahr 

As  he  said  this,  he  leaped  upright,  and  I — ^I 
knew  not  where  I  was— I  felt  all  the  diildish  ter- 
ror of  a  nursery.  «  Hammond  I"  said  I,  feigning 
to  be  indignant,  while  in  truth  I  was  frightened, 
**  Come  back !  come  back,  and  let  us  reason  toge- 
ther like  men.     What  is  this  V 

"  What !  did  he  not  touch  you  t  didn't  you  feel 
the  hand  1" 

Some  minutes  passed  before  I  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  sit  down*  I  stirred  the  fire  tiien,  and  his 
countenance,  in  the  red  flashing  of  the  embers, 
when  the  disturbed  sparks  rushed  like  a  torrent  of 
fire  up  the  chimney,  was  frightful  and  appalling. 
Had  the  devil  himself  been  there,  he  could  not 
have  set  more  naturally  upon  bis  haunches,  or 
looked  through  his  huge  knotted  fingers  with  more 
fiery  and  troubled  eyes. . . . 

<•  They  had  all  toasted  their  women,"  said  Ham- 
mond, abruptly  ..."  all ! — and  then  he— Ae — he 
uttered  the  name  of  Elizabeth.  The  name  thrilled 
through  me.  They  all  drank  it  standing.  <  Eli- 
zabeth !'  echoed  through  the  whole  room.  I  covered 
my  ears,  with  a  feeling  of  profenation.  But  that 
was  nothing — nothing !  <  Elizabeth  who  t'  cried 
one ;  <  Aye,'  cried  another ;  *  let  us  have  it' 

« <  Elizabeth  Adam$^  answered  the  madman,  in 
a  loud  voice,  throwing  off  another  bumper,  which 
was  followed  by  the  whole  company.  Your  blood 
boils,  I  see,  William  Adams,  to  hear  me  ieU  it ; 
judge  then  what  I  felt  to  hear  her  blessed  name 
uttered  by  such  a  man,  in  such  a  company,  asso- 
ciated with  the  lewd  and  blaspheming.  I  stood 
thunderstruck  for  a  moment,  and  then  tried  two 
or  three  times  to  get  my  breath;  to  gasp;  to  cry 
out ;  to  speak  to  him ;  but  I  could  not  I  could 
n6t  see  plainly ;  I  could  not  utter  a  sound.  The 
company  began  to  take  notice  of  it ;  and  all  the 
noise,  and  laugh,  and  song,  and  riot,  instantly  died 
away  into  a  stillness  more  awful  than  death,  while 
every  eye  was  turned  upon  me.  I  was  leaning 
toward  him,  and  I  whispered  very  famtly,  so  faintly 
that  I  did  not  hear  my  own  voice ;  but  it  came 
firom  the  deepest  place  of  all  my  heart  and  he  un- 
derstood the  motion  of  my  lips — he  heard  me. 

( Elizabeth  Adams,  of  D ?'  said  I.    <  Fm,'  he 

haughtily  replied,  *  Elizabeth  Ad .*    <  You  are 

a  scoundrel !'  said  I,  jumping  up — ^I  would  not  let 
him  finish  it — dwelling  on  every  syllable — <you 
are  a  scoundrel  and  a  villain !'  A  glass  decanter 
whizzed  by  my  head  as  I  spoke,  and  narrowly 
missed  dashing  my  brains  out  We  rushed  at 
each  other,  and  he  grasped  a  carving-knife,  but  it 
was  wrenched  firom  him,  and  we  were  separated  till 


the  room  was  cleared,  a  circle  formed,  and  swords 
put  into  our  hands ;  but  mine  was  a  miserable  cut 
and  thrust,  and  in  receiving  one  of  his  blovrs,  be- 
fore I  could  make  a  pass,  it  was  shattered  to  the 
hilt  We  closed,  and  I  was  very  severely  cut  in 
the  hand.  No  other  sword  could  be  obtained,  and 
we  stood,  leaning  against  the  wall,  panting  like 
spent  tigers,  till  the  company  had  agreed  to  escort 
us  to  a  wood,  just  out  of  the  town,  and  leave  us 
to  our  fate  with  pistols.  Some  objected  to  this ; 
but  at  last  the  business  was  arranged ;  how  I  know 
not ;  and  the  next  thing  that  I  recollect  is,  that 
we  were  together — ^his  friend  with  us— that  it  was 
just  daylight,  and  that  I  had  just  levelled  and  fired 
at  his  heart,  and  that  I  saw  the  ball  strike  him — 
but  he  stood  stilL 

i<  <  You  are  wounded,'  said  his  second,  approach- 
ing me.  <  No,'  said  I,  <  I  am  nof ,  but  your  friend 
is— look  to  him.'  When  I  said  this  he  fell.  It 
was  wonderful  how  I  escaped.  He  was  a  great 
shot  But  when  we  levelled  there  was  a  strange 
darkness  about  me  for  a  moment,  and  I  felt  as  if 
already  a  ball  had  passed  through  me — coldneas 
and  numbness— but  I  caught  his  eye  just  then,  and 
observed  that  as  I  dropped  my  pistol  his  eye  fol- 
lowed it,  till  it  was  just  opposite  his  breast  I  fired 
before  he  had  recovered  himself,  and  the  result 
was  what  I  have  told  you.". . . 

«<  Look  here,  William  Adams,"  said  he,  lifting 
his  black-matted  locks,  "look  here! — it  wasn't 
grief  that  did  it — no,  nor  old  age — ^but  his  hand ! 
Three  thousand  miles  were  we  apart  Yet  at  the 
moment  the  very  moment  when  he  died,  the  very 
moment!  these  locks  turned  white!  I  fislt  his 
hot  hand  there  in  my  sleep.  I  awoke  vrith  a 
scream  that  startled  the  household  broad  awake. 
It  was  midnight — ^but  not  a  aoul  could  sleep  again 
that  night  You  may  smile,  William,  but  no— 
you  do  not — you  look  serious.  Are  you  really 
so  1     Speak  to  me.    Can  you  believe  me  V* 

"  It  is  impossible.  Yon  cannot  You  believe 
that  I  am  disordered.  What !  that  at  the  moment 
of  his  death — the  very  moment !  he  should  appear 
to  me,  and  put  his  hand  upon  my  temples  and 
awake  me  !** 


TALENT  AND  GENIUS. 

rBOM  TBS  SAMS. 

His  ambition  was  rather  a  diseased  appetite  for 
present  notoriety  than  the  gallant  longing  of  a  great 
heart  for  an  imperishable  and  distant  reputation.  To 
his  view  the  present  was  immortality  ;  and  he  was 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  the  fiiture  most  echo 
to  the  voice  of  the  present  He  was,  emphatically, 
a  man  of  genius,  though  not  a  man  of  talent ;  but  of 
such  a  genius  as  I  would  not  that  a  brother  or  a 
son  of  mine  should  have  for  aU  the  world.  It  was  a 
kingly  shadow,  with  the  shadow  of  regal  habiliments 
about  it,  which,  when  you  approached  them,  fell  of, 
and  faded  into  brilliant  exhalation^  like  coloured  ice 
in  the  sunshine.  Talent  is  substance :  genius  is 
show.  Talent  is  a  primary  quality  of  things,  like 
weight :  genius  the  secondary  quality,  like  colour. 
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A  BOY'S  REVERIEa 
ratm  tkk  saio. 

Look  where  I  woold,  these  briUiant  cfeatares 
were  inoesaantly  in  play  among  the  atan,  which 
were  reflected  in  the  deplh  below  me,  aa  if  heaven 
IumI  been  ahowering  them  down  like  bloeaoms  into 
the  habitationa  of  the  wateia. 

Ah,  I  cannot  deacribe  the  atillneaa  that  was 
■bout  me.  It  was  ewfuL  It  waa  like  that  of 
death.  The  sky  waa  bluer  than  I  had  ever  seen 
it,  and  much  ftffther  ciS,  it  appeared  to  me,  and 
the  solemn  stars  were  multiplied  in  the  water  till 
my  head  ached  with  the  temptation  of  their  influ- 
ence ;  and  I  was  on  the  point,  child  that  I  was, 
ai  plunging  alter  them.  Do  not  smile.  Many 
drowned  women  and  children  have  felt  the  same 
fiuKination,  I  have  no  doubt,  drawing  them  as  it 
were  by  a  song  and  a  spell  into  the  bosom  of  the 
deep ;  and  I  have  felt  it  more  than  once,  neither 
as  a  woman  nor  as  a  child ;  but  on  this  night  it 
was  more  like  an  attraction,  an  irresistible,  secret 
allurement,  a  delightful  influence,  winning  and 
persuading  me  into  a  voluntary  self-destruction. 
It  was  more  like  some  unknown  affinity  operating 
upon  my  blood,  upon  the  spiritual  part  of  me,  like 
a  charm,  than  like  what  I  have  felt,  as  a  strong 
hand,  pressing  me  into  the  water  by  main  force. 
At  one  time— the  time  that  I  allude  to — we  were 
upon  the  high  seas,  a  few  starved  and  desperate 
men, . . .  and  were  drifting,  with  our  helm  lashed 
down  and  topsail  flying  in  the  wind  fiu*  and  wide, 
like— O,  unlike  any  thing  ever  seen  upon  the  wa- 
ters ! — more  like  a  floating  hospital  of  lunatics  and 
muitlerers,  than  a  gallant  ship,  wdl-manned  and 
obedient  to  the  helm,  and  out  upon  the  ocean,  in- 
stinct with  sfirity  as  if  it  had  a  soul  and  a  will  of 
its  own. ...  I  was  lying,  I  remember,  in  the  hot 
sunshine  upon  the  bAlf-bumt  deck,  with  my  bead 
over  the  side  of  the  ship,  gasping,  giddy,  and  sick, 
and  deadly  faint,  lookhig  blindly  down  into  the 
sea,  and  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost  with  every 
sick,  impatient  soIh  when,  all  at  once  there  was  a 
terrific  explosion  below  me— a  strong  light  flashed 
into  my  brain — my  veins  tingled — my  blood  was 
all  in  confusion — and  the  great  deep  heaved  and 
roared,  and  broke  up  and  vanished !  vanished  like 
a  dream  from  my  sight  And  where  it  had  been 
there  came  up  a  dizzy  wilderness  of  beauty,  and 
flowers,  and  greenness.  The  winds  blew  and  the 
trees  rustled  all  over,  and  waved  their  rich  branches, 
and  the  birds  flew  about  and  the  flowers  fell,  and 
everywhere,  through  the  short  thick  grass  and  out 
of  the  old  rocks,  which  were  spotted  with  shining 
moss — the  greenest  in  the  world — ^the  waters  gushed 
and  bounced,  and  sparkled  and  rattled,  and  then 
wandered  away  singing  the  selfsame  tune  that 
the  Inrds  were  all  singing,  in  a  labyrinth  of  bright- 
ness, veith  a  reality  so  unspeakably  tempting  that 
I  had  well-nigh  leaped  down  into  the  bosom  of  the 
apparition. ...  I  attempted  to  stand  upon  my  feet, 
dbey  said,  and  threw  up  my  arms  with  a  cry  of 
transport,  just  as  the  vessel  heeled — and  I  should 
have  been  overboard  but  for  ihe  dwar(  who  plucked 
me  back  and  held  me  like  a  giant 
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CHILDREN— WHAT  ARE  THEY  r 

WBOM  THX  TOEXSf. 

What  are  daldrm  ?  Step  to  the  window  with 
me.  The  street  is  full  of  them.  Yonder  a  school 
is  let  loose,  and  here  just  within  reach  of  our  ob- 
servation are  two  or  three  noisy  little  fellows,  and 
there  another  party  mustering  for  play.  Some  are 
whispering  together,  and  plotting  so  loudly  and  so 
earnestly  as  to  attract  everybody's  attention,  while 
others  are  holding  themselves  aloof^  with  their 
satchels  gaping  so  as  to  betray  a  part  of  their  plans 
for  to-monow  afternoon,  or  laying  their  heads  to- 
gether in  pairs  for  a  trip  to  the  islands.  Look  at 
them,  weigh  the  question  I  have  put  to  you,  and 
then  answer  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  answered: 
What  art  children? 

To  which  you  reply  at  once,  without  any  sort 
of  hesitation,  perhaps,—"  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree's  inclined  ;*'  or  «  Men  are  but  children  of 
a  larger  growth,"  or,  peradventure,  «  The  child  is 
fetber  of  the  man."  And  then  perhaps  you  leave 
me,  perfectly  satisfied  with  yourself  and  with  your 
answer,  having  "  j^ucked  out  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery," and  uttered  without  knowing  it  a  string  of 
glorious  truths. . . . 

Among  the  children  who  are  now  playing 
together,  like  birds  among  the  blossoms  of  earth, 
haunting  all  the  green  shadowy  places  thereof, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  bright  air,  happy  and  beautiful 
creatures,  and  as  changeable  as  happy,  with  eyes 
brimful  of  joy  and  with  hearts  playing  upon 
their  little  faces  like  sunshine  upon  clear  waters. 
Among  those  who  are  now  idling  together  on  that 
slope,  or  pursuing  butterflies  together  on  the  edge  of 
that  wood,  a  wilderness  of  roses,  you  would  see  not 
only  the  gifted  and  the  powerful,  the  wise  and  the 
eloquent,  the  ambitious  and  the  renowned,  the 
long-lived  and  the  long-to-be-lamented  of  another 
age ;  but  the  wicked  and  the  treacherous,  the  liar 
and  the  thief,  the  abanaoned  profligate  and  the 
faithless  husband,  the  gambler  and  the  drunkard, 
the  robber,  the  burglar,  the  ravisher,  the  murderer 
and  the  betrayer  of  his  country.  The  child  it  father 
of  the  man. 

Among  them  and  that  other  little  troop  just  ap- 
pearing, children  with  yet  happier  feces  and  plea- 
santer  eyes,  the  blossoms  of  the  future— the  mo- 
thers of  nations— you  would  see  the  founders  of 
states  and  the  destroyers  of  their  country,  the 
steadfest  and  the  weak,  the  judge  and  the  criminal, 
the  murderer  and  the  executioner,  the  exalted  and 
the  lowly,  the  unfaithful  wife  and  the  broken- 
hearted husband,  the  proud  betrayer  and  his  pale 
victim,  the  living  and  breathing  portents  and  pro- 
digiea,  the  imbodied  virtues  and  vices  of  another 
age  and  of  another  world,  and  aU  playing  together! 
Men  are  but  chUdren  of  a  larger  growth. 

Pursuing  the  search,  you  would  go  forth  among 
the  little  creatures  as  among  the  types  of  another 
and  a  loftier  language,  the  mystery  whereof  had 
been  just  revealed  to  you,  a  language  to  become 
univeraal  hereafter,  types  in  which  the  autobio- 
graphy of  the  Future  was  written  ages  and  ages 
ago.    Among  the  innocent  and  helpless  creatoies  * 
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that  are  called  children,  you  would  aee  wanion 
with  their  garments  rolled  in  blood,  the  spectrea 
of  kings  and  princes,  poets  with  golden  harps  and 
illuminated  eyes,  historians  and  painters,  ardiitects 
and  scalptora,  mechanics  and  merchants,  preachers 
and  lawyers;  here  a  grave-digger  flying  a  kite 
with  his  future  customers ;  there  a  physician  play* 
ing  at  marbles  with  his;  here  the  predestined  to 
an  early  and  violent  death  for  cowardice,  fighting 
the  battles  of  a  whole  neighbourhood;  there  a 
Cromwell,  or  a  Cnsar,  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Wash- 
ington, hiding  themselves  for  fear,  enduring  re- 
proach or  insult  with  patience ;  a  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin higgling  for  nuts  or  gingerbread,  or  the  « old 
Parr"  of  another  generation,  sitting  apart  in  die 
sunshine  and  shivering  at  eveiy  breath  of  wind 
that  reaches  him.  Yet  we  are  told  that  *<  just  as 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined.*'. . . . 

Even  fathers  and  mothen  look  upon  children 
with  a  strange  misapprehension  of  their  dignity. 
Eren  with  the  poets,  they  are  only  the  flowen 
and  blossoms,  the  dew-drops  or  the  playthings  of 
earth.  Yet «  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 
I'he  Kingdom  of  Heaven !  with  all  its  principalities 
and  powers,  its  hierarchies,  dominations,  thrones ! 
The  Saviour  understood  them  better ;  to  him  their 
true  dignity  was  revealed.  Flowen !  They  are 
the  flowers  of  the  invisible  world ;  indestructible, 
aelf-pprpetoating  flowers,  with  each  a  multitude  of 
fengeis  and  evil  spirits  underneath  its  leaves,  toiling 
and  wrestling  for  dominion  over  it !  Blossoms ! 
They  are  the  blossoms  of  another  world,  whose 
fruitage  is  angels  ind  archangels.  Or  dew-drops! 
They  are  dew-drops  that  have  their  source,  not  in 
the  chambers  of  the  earth,  nor  among  the  vapours  of 
the  sky,  which  the  next  breath  of  wind,  or  the  next 
flash  of  sunshine  may  diy  up  for  ever,  but  among 
the  everlasting  fountains  and  inexhaustible  reser- 
voirs of  merey  and  love.  Playthings!  God!  If 
the  little  creatures  would  i)ut  appear  to  us  in  their 
true  shape  for  a  moment?  We  should  fiill  upon 
our  faces  before  them,  or  grow  pale  with  conster- 
nation, or  fling  them  off  with  horror  and  loathing. 

What  would  be  our  feelings  to  see  a  fair  child 
start  up  before  us  a  maniac  or  a  murderer,  armed 
to  the  teeth  ?  to  find  a  nest  of  serpents  on  our  pil- 
low 1  a  destroyer,  or  a  traitor,  a  Hany  the  Eighth, 
or  a  Benedict  Arnold  asleep  in  our  bosom  1  A 
Catharine  or  a  Peter,  a  Bacon,  a  Galileo,  or  a 
Bentharo,  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Voltaire,  clambering 
up  our  knees  after  sugar-plums  1  Cuvier  labour- 
in^jr  to  distinguish  a  horse-fly  fit>m  a  blue  bottle,  or 
dissecting  a  spider  with  a  rusty  nail  ?  La  Place 
trying  to  multiply  his  own  apples,  or  to  subtract 
j^is  playfellow's  gingerbread  1  What  should  we 
say  to  find  ourselves  romping  with  Messalina, 
Swedenboorg,  and  Madame  de  6ta(^l  ?  or  playing 
bo-peep  with  Muret,  Robespierre,  and  Charlotte 
Corday  ?  or  puss  puss  in  the  corner  with  George 
Washington,  Jonathan  Wild,  Shakspeare,  Bappho, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Alfieri,  and  Harriet  Wilson  1  Yet 
stranger  things  have  happened.  These  were  all 
children  but  the  other  day,  and  clambered  about 
the  knees,  and  rummaged  in  the  pockets,  and 
'  nestled  in  the  laps  of  people  no  better  than  we  arab 


But  if  they  coold  have  i^ipeared  in  their  true 
ahape  for  a  single  moment,  while  they  were  play- 
ing together!  what  a  scampering  there  would 
have  been  among  tbo  grown  folks!  How  their 
fingers  would  have  tingled ! 

Now  to  me  there  is  no  study  half  so  delightful 
as  that  of  these  little  creatures,  with  hearts  fresh 
from  the  gardens  of  the  d^y,  in  their  first  and  frir- 
eet  and  most  unintentional  disdosores,  while  thry 
are  indeed  a  mystery,  a  fragrant,  luminous  and 
beautiful  mystery.  And  I  have  an  idea  that  if  we 
only  had  a  name  for  the  study,  it  might  he  found 
as  attractive  and  as  popular;  and  perhaps — ^though 
I  would  not  go  too  iar-^perhaps  about  as  advan- 
tageous in  the  long  run  to  the  future  fa&ers  and 
mothers  of  mankind,  as  the  study  of  shrubs  and 
flowers,  or  that  of  birds  and  fi^ea.  And  why  not  1 
They  are  the  cryptogamia  of  another  world,  the 
infusoria  of  the  ^ies. 

Then  why  not  pursue  the  study  for  yoursdf  ? 
The  subjects  are  always  before  you.  No  books 
are  needed,  no  costly  drawings,  no  lectures,  neitiier 
transparencies  nor  illustrations.  Your  specimens 
are  all  about  you.  They  come  and  go  at  your  bad- 
ding.  They  are  not  to  be  hunted  for,  along  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  on  the  borders  of  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  desert,  nor  by  the  sea-chore.  They 
abound  not  in  the  uninhaMted  or  unvinted  plaop, 
but  in  your  very  dwelling-houses,  about  the  step^ 
of  your  doors,  in  every  street  of  every  village,  in 
every  green  field,  and  every  crowded  thoroughAae. 
They  flourish  bravely  in  snow-storms,  in  the  dust 
of  the  trampled  highway,  where  drums  are  beeliJig 
and  coloun  flying,  in  the  roar  of  cities.  They 
love  the  sounding  sea-breeze  and  the  open  ab,  and 
may  always  be  found  about  the  wharves  and  re- 
joicing before  the  windows  of  toy-shops.  They 
love  the  blase  of  fireworks  and  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder, and  where  that  is  they  are,  to  a  dead 
certainty. 

You  have  but  to  go  abroad  for  half  an  hour  in 
pleasant  weather,  or  to  throw  open  your  doors  or 
windows  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  if  you  Uve  any- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  school-house,  or 
a  vacant  lot  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  green 
or  a  dry  place  in  it ;  and  steal  behind  the  curtains, 
or  draw  the  blinds  and  let  the  fresh  wind  blow 
through  and  through  the  ehamben  of  your  heart 
for  a  few  minutes,  winnowing  the  dust  and  scat- 
tering the  cobwebs  that  have  gathered  there  while 
you  were  asleep,  and  lo !  you  will  find  it  ringing 
with  tiie  voices  of  children  at  play,  and  all  alive 
with  the  glimmering  phantasmagoria  of  leap-frog, 
prison-base,  or  knock-up-and-catch. 

Let  us  try  the  experiment  There!  I  have 
opened  the  windows,  I  have  drawn  the  blinds,  and 
haik !  already  there  is  the  sound  of  little  voices 
a&r  oC  like  «  sweet  bells  jangling."  Nearer  and 
nearer  come  they,  and  now  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
bright  faces  peeping  round  the  eomere,  and  there, 
by  that  empty  enclosure,  a  general  mustering  and 
swarming,  as  of  bees  about  a  newly-diseoveied 
flower-garden.  But  the  voices  we  now  hear  pro* 
oeed  from  two  little  fellows  who  have  withdrawn 
fromtherest.    One  canies  a  large  basket,  and  his 
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eyes  are  directed  to  my  window;  he  doesn't  half 
like  the  blinds  being  diawn.  The  other  follows 
him  with  a  tattered  book  nnder  his  ann,  npping 
the  posts,  one  after  the  other,  as  he  goes  along. 
He  is  dearly  on  bad  terms  with  himaelH  And 
now  we  can  see  their  faces.  Both  are  grave,  and 
one  rather  pale,  and  trying  to  look  ferodons.  And 
hark !  now  we  are  able  to  distingiiish  their  words. 
<«  Well,  I  ain't  skeered  o'  you,"  says  the  foremost 
and  the  larger  boy.  «  Nor  I  ain't  skeerad  o'  yon,'' 
retorts  the  other ;  <*  but  you  neednH  say  yoti  meant 
to  lick  me."  And  so  I  thought  Another,  less 
acquainted  with  children,  might  not  be  able  to  see 
the  connection;  bat  I  could — it  was  worthy  of 
Aristotle  himself  or  John  Locke.  <*  I  didn't  say 
I  raeant  to  lick  ye,"  rejoined  tiie  first;  « I  said  I 
amid  lick  ye,  and  so  I  can."  To  which  the  other 
replies,  glancing  first  at  my  window  and  then  all 
up  and  down  street,  **  I  should  like  to  see  you  try 
it"  Whereupon  the  larger  boy  begins  to  move 
away,  half4»ekwaitls,  half-sideways,  muttering 
just  loud  enough  to  bo  heard,  "  Ah,  you  want  to 
fig^t  now,  jest  'cause  you're  dose  by  your  own 
house."  And  here  the  dialogue  finidieid,  and  the 
babies  moved  on,  shaking  their  little  heads  at  each 
other  and  muttering  all  the  way  up  street  Men 
are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth!  Children 
bat  empires  in  miniature. . . . 

«  Ah,  ah,  hourra !  hourra !  here's  a  fellow's  birth- 
day !"  cried  a  boy  in  my  hearing  once.  A  num- 
ber had  got  together  to  play  ball,  but  one  of  them 
having  found  a  birth-day,  and  not  only  the  birth- 
day, but  the  very  boy  to  whom  it  belonged,  they 
all  gathered  about  him  as  if  they  had  never  ^t- 
nessed  a  conjunction  of  the  sort  before.  The  very 
feUows  fcNT  a  committee  of  inquiry ! — ^into  the  affiirs 
of  a  national  bank  if  you  please. 

Never  shall  I  forget  another  inddent  which  oo- 
ewred  in  my  presence  between  two  ether  boys. 
One  was  trying  to  jump  over  a  wheel-barrow. 
Another  was  going  by ;  he  stopped,  and  after  con- 
sidering a  moment,  spoke.  *<ril  tell  you  what 
you  can't  do,"  said  he.  "Well,  what  is  it  V  «You 
can't  jump  down  your  own  throat"  **  Well,  you 
can't."  **Can*t  I  though/"  The  dmplidty  of 
**  Well,  you  can't,"  and  the  roguishness  of  <<  Can't 
I  though!"  tickled  me  prodigiously.  They  re- 
minded me  of  a  sparring  I  had  seen  elsewhere — I 
should  not  like  to  say  where — ^having  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  temples  of  justice  and  the  halls  of 
legislation. . . . 

I  saw  three  children  throwing  sticks  at  a  cow. 
She  grew  tired  of  her  share  in  the  game  at  last,  and 
holding  down  her  head  and  shaking  it,  demanded 
a  new  deaL  They  cut  and  run.  After  getting  to 
a  place  of  comparative  security,  they  stopped,  and 
holding  by  the  top  of  a  board  fence  began  to  recon- 
noitre. Meanwhile,  another  troop  of  chikiren  hove 
in  sight,  and  arming  themsdves  with  brickbats, 
began  to  approach  the  same  cow.  Whereupon 
two  of  the  others  called  out  from  the  fence.  «  You, 
Joel  you  better  mind!  that's  our  gow!"  The 
plea  was  admitted  without  a  demurrer;  and  the 


cow  was  left  to  be  tormented  by  the  legal  owners. 
Hadn't  these  boys  the  law  on  their  side  1 . . . 

But  children  have  other  characters.  At  times 
they  are  creatures  to  be  afraid  ot  Every  case  I 
give  is  a  feet  within  my  own  observatioiu  There 
are  children,  and  I  have  had  to  do  with  them,  whose 
very  eyes  were  terrible ;  children  who,  after  years 
of  watohful  and  anxious  disdpline,  were  as  indo- 
mitable as  the  young  of  the  wild  beast,  dropped  in 
die  wikkntess,  crafty  and  treadierous  and  crueL 
And  others  I  have  known  who,  if  they  live,  mu$t 
have  dominion  over  the  multitude,  being  evidently 
of  them  that  from  the  foundations  of  the  world  have 
been  always  thundering  at  the  gates  of  power. 


WORDSWORTH. 
Hum  mmDOLPH. 

WornDBWoR-ni  is  a  great,  plain-hearted,  august 
simpleton :  a  gifted  creature,  of  prodigious  power :  a 
devout  dreamer,  who  cannot,  for  the  soul  of  him,^ 
toll  when  he  is  awake ;  a  strong  man  with  the  organs ' 
of  a  child ;  whose  ample  and  profound  thought  can 
find  no  correspondent  diction.  He  thinks  like  an 
angel,  and  talks  like  something  less  than  a  man. 
He  is  a  giant,  blind  of  both  eyes,  and  deaf  as  a 
post,  who  has  blundered,  somehow  or  other,  into 
Natuie's  laboratory,  and  there  goes  gro|Mng  and 
rummaging  about,  most  unprofitaUy  for  himtelf, 
among  all  the  beautiful  elixirs  of  immortality  and 
crudbles  for  transmutotion — ^wading  into  oceans 
of  uncongealed  predous  stones — ploughing  through 
heaps  of  rough  gold,  hardly  cool  from  the  furnace 
—waking  strange,  subterranean  music,  at  every 
step,  as  he  tumbles  along,  first  one  way  and  then 
another,  among  the  sources  of  sound  and  harmony, 
totally  insensible  to  all,  one  would  think ;  while 
the  very  dust  that  he  brings  away  upon  his  gar- 
ments never  foils  to  enrich  those  who  have  the 
first  seouring  of  them,  and  picking  of  him — a  mat- 
ter that  keeps  a  mob  of  retail  dealers  in  poetry 
watching  afler  him,  as  they  watch,  in  China,  after 
people  who  are  seen  to  make  wry  feces;  and 
when  they  get  him  in  a  comer,  they  never  fail  to 
beguile  him  of  his  old  ck>the8,  heavy  with  un- 
known spoil,  and  wash  him  clean  even  to  the  hair 
of  his  head,  all  the  time  talking  baby-talk  to  him, 
and  profaning  his  simple  majesty  with  all  sorts  of 
idle  and  wicked  mockery.  In  short,  Wordsworth 
is  not  a  little  like  the  lump  of  fresh  meat  that 
Sinbad  found— rolling  about  among  diamonds — 
wounding  and  tearing  itself  continually — ^without 
any  profit  to  anybody  but  the  creatures  that  grew 
diny  in  waiting  for  him.  Wordsworth  b  altoge- 
ther a  natural  poet  Education  has  done  nothing 
for  him,  except  to  make  him  tedious,  childish,  ob- 
scure, and  metephysical.  His  talent  is  more  sub- 
limated, simple,  and  clear-dghted  than  that  of  any 
other  man — ieniiment  angelic — imagination  alto- 
gether subordinate,  quite  common-plaoe — tatte  too 
pure,  periodical,  subject  to  aoddent,  time,  place, 
and  the  moon-^«uiusfry  none  at  all-— misunder- 
atood  and  misapplied. 
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For  a  more  particiilar  accoant  of  Mr.  Bryant 
than  will  here  be  given  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Poets  and  Poe- 
^  of  America.  He  was  bom  in  Gumming^ 
ton,  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
third  of  November,  1794.  His  ancestors,  for 
three  generations,  were  physicians.  His  far 
ther,  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
profession  in  his  day,  who  added  to  thorough 
scientific  and  classical  scholarship  refined  taste 
and  pleasing  manners, 

"  taaght  his  yoath 
The  art  of  rerae,  and  in  the  bud  of  life 
Otifered  him  to  the  muses." 

The  Embargo  is  quite  equal  in  vigour  and 
harmony  to  any  thing  accredited  to  the  most 
precocious  of  the  old  poets  at  thirteen ;  and 
Thanatopsis  was  never  surpassed  in  grandeur 
and  solemnity,  or  in  felicity  of  language,  by  an 
author  so  young  as  he  when  it  was  written. 

From  1815  to  1835  Mr.  Bryant  was  an  at- 
torney and  counsellor  at  Great  Barrington. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  he  had  little  relish  for 
the  abstruse  doctrines  and  subtle  reasonings 
of  the  jurists,  and  that  the  conflicts  of  the  bar 
clashed  dflen  with  his  poetical  and  moral  sen- 
sibilities, but  it  is  known  that  his  legal  know- 
ledge was  extensive  and  accurate,  and  that  he 
was  a  successful  and  highly  respected  lawyer. 
The  occasional  poems  and  prose  writings  he 
had  published  in  the  North  American  Review, 
and  his  longer  poem,  The  Ages,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard 
College,  in  1821,  had  however  won  for  him  a 
high  reputation  through  all  the  country  as  a 
man  of  letters,  and  after  ten  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  courts  he  determined  to  abandon 
his  profession  for  the  more  congenial  one  of 
an  author,  and  with  this  view  removed  to  New 
York,  then,  as  now,  the  centre  of  intelligence 
and  enterprise  in  America. 

There  was  in  New  York  at  this  time  an 
unusual  number  of  men  of  literary  taste  and  ta- 
lent. Mr.  Sands,  Mr.  Verplanck,  and  one  or 
two  others,  had  formed  an  association  several 
years  before  under  the  name  of  the  Literary 
Confederacy,  which  had  issued  at  one  time  a 
miscellany  of  humour  and  playful  satire,  but 


more  recently  had  contributed  articles  to  the 
Atlantic  Magazine,  of  which  Sands  was  editor. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Bryant's  arrival  in  the  city 
this  periodical  was  changed  somewhat  in  its 
character,  was  named  The  New  York  Re- 
view, and  he  was  engaged  as  aii  editor.  He 
assisted  in  conducting  it  until  it  was  merged 
in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette,  at  Bos- 
ton, and  wrote  for  it,  besides  his  Hymn  to 
Death,  and  other  poems,  many  elaborate  papere 
in  prose,  among  which  are  A  Pennsylvania 
Legend,  and  reviewals  of  Hadad  by  Hillhouse, 
Lives  of  the  Provensal  Poets  by  Nostrodamus, 
Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  and  Percival's  Poem 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  He  con- 
tinued to  write  for  the  United  States  Review 
and  Literary  Gazette,  as  the  new  magazine  was 
styled,  and  among  his  contributions  in  18i27 
we  find  two  tales,  one  entitled  A  Narrative  of 
Some  Extraordinary  Circumstances  that  Hap- 
pened more  than  Twenty  Years  Since,  and  the 
other,  A  Border  Tradition.  j 

About  this  time  he  became  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Evening  Post  He  however  found 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  elegant  literature, 
and  joined  Verplanck  and  Sands  in  writing  the 
Talisman,  which  was  published  under  the 
name  of  an  imaginary  author,  Francis  Her- 
bert, Esquire,  for  the  years  1827,  1828  and 
1829.  The  share  which  Sands  had  in  this 
work,  the  cleverest  of  the  illustrated  literary 
annuals  ever  published  in  the  country,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  contents  of  the  collection  of 
his  writings  since  published,*  and  Mr.  Yer- 
planck's  papers  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
notice  of  that  author  contained  in  the  present 
volume.  The  principal  contributions  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  besides  his  poems,  which  he  has  in. 
corporated  into  his  Poetical  Works,  are  An 
Adventure  in  the  East  Indies,  The  Cascade 
of  Melsingah,  Recollections  of  the  South  of 
Spain,  A  Story  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  The 
Indian  Spring,  The  Whirlwind,  Early  Spa- 
nish Poetry,  Phanette  des  Gantelmes,  and 
The  Marriage  Blunder. 


•The  Writings  of  Robeit  C.  Sands,  in  two 
oelAYO.    New  York,  183S. 
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In  1832  Mr.  Bryant  engaged  in  another 
scheme  of  joint  stock  authorship,  with  Miss 
Sedgwick,  Mr.  Sands,  Mr.  Paulding,  and  Mr. 
Leggett,*  who  had  now  become  his  associate 
in  the  editorship  of  the  Evening  Post  Sands, 
who  was  very  fond  of  this  sort  of  partnerships, 
probably  suggested  the  work  and  brought  its 
parts  together.  It  was  called  Tales  of  Glau- 
ber Spa,  and  Mr.  Bryant's  contributions  were 
The  Skeleton  Cave,  and  Medfield,  stories  not 
superior  to  some  of  his  earlier  publications  in 
this  line,  but  exhibiting  in  a  somewhat  strik- 
ing manner  the  characteristics  of  his  mind,  his 
minute  observation,  and  his  tendency  to  trace 
effects  to  their  causes. 

In  1834  and  1835  he  travelled  with  his  fami- 
ly in  Europe ;  the  spring  of  1843  was  passed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Floridas, 
and  the  southern  Atlantic  states ;  and  in  1844 
he  made  a  second  visit  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  He  wrote  letters  descrip- 
tive of  these  various  tours,  which  were  pub- 
lished during  his  absence  in  the  Evening  Post, 
and  are  among  the  most  interesting  accounts 
of  travel  that  have  appeared  in  this  country ; 
graphic,  original,  judicious,  and  marked  by 
the  independence  of  feeling  and  taste  in  ex- 
pression which  might  be  expected  to  distin- 
guish his  compositions. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant's prose  writings  are  those  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  editorial  labours. 
It  is  now  twenty  years  since  he  became  one  of 
the  conductors  of  that  journal,  and  during  all 
this  period  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  po- 
litical controversies,  and  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  over  public  opinion.  A  strict  inter- 
preter of  the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution 
to  the  federal  government,  he  has  opposed 
internal  improvements,  and  been  a  sleepless 
and  an  active  enemy  of  a  national  bank ;  in 
iavour  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  both  at 
home  and  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, he  has  assailed  constantly  and  earnestly 
all  special  charters  for  business  purposes,  and 
the  policy  of  protecting  our  industry  by  dia- 
criminating  tariffs;  and  an  advocate  of  unre- 

*  William  lieggett  was  author  of  Leisure  Hours  at  Sea ; 
Tales  by  a  Country  Schoolmaster  y  Sketches  of  the  Sea ; 
llie  Block  House,  in  Tales  of  GlaubcT  Spa,  etc.  He 
was  alio  editor  of  The  Critic,  and  The  Plamdealer,  two 
wrekly  sazcites  which  were  nearly  all  written  by  him> 
>«ir:  and  was  for  several  years  associated  with  Mr.  Bry- 
ant in  the  Evening  Post.  A  collection  of  his  Political 
vVriimi^s,  in  two  volumes,  has  been  published  since  his 
death.--SQe  FotU  and  Poelry  qf  Amtnea. 


stricted  liberty  in  discussion,  he  has  denounced 
with  fervid  eloquence  the  blind  servility  to 
sections  or  to  parties  which  has  prevented  at 
any  time  the  proper  canvassing  of  political, 
social,  or  religious  principles,  and  the  coward- 
ly apathy  of  the  magistracy  which  has  so  of- 
ten permitted  public  meetings  to  be  disturbed, 
and  the  lives  of  the  asserters  of  unpopular  doc- 
trines to  be  endangered,  by  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  by  mob  power  enacts  its 
treasons  against  humanity. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  the  leading  journalist  of  his 
party,  which  is  honoured  in  having  so  illustri- 
ous a  person  among  its  champions.  The  force 
and  honesty  of  his  mind  enable  him  to  tri- 
umph over  custom  and  prejudice.  He  is  near- 
ly always  in  advance  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
avowal  of  doctrines  and  the  advocacy  of  mea- 
sures, and  his  unquestioned  ability  and  un- 
bending independence  check  continually  the 
schemes  of  the  less  able  and  more  unscrupu- 
lous whose  rules  are  plunder  and  expediency 
instead  of  principle. 

His  style  is  clear  and  pointed,  his  sentences 
smooth  and  compact,  his  illustrations  frequent 
and  happily  conceived,  and  his  articles  have 
a  manifest  sincerity  and  integrity  of  purpose 
which  secure  attention  and  respect  from  read- 
ers of  all  opinions. 

So  much  is  now  said  of  nationality  in  lite- 
rature, and  by  a  certain  sort  of  critics  it  is  so 
constantly  and  with  such  offensive  arrogance 
denied  that  there  is  any  thing  national  in  the 
productions  of  the  American  mind,  that  lean- 
not  forbear  an  allusion  to  this  quality  in  Mr. 
Bryant's  writings.  It  may  be  truly  said  that, 
whatever  is  in  them  of  intrinsic  truth,  the 
views  of  Mr.  Bryant  on  every  subject  respect- 
ing which  the  intelligent  in  all  countries  do  not 
agree,  are  essentially  American,  bom  of  and 
nurtured  by  our  institutions,  experience  and 
condition,  and  held  only  by  ourselves  and  by 
those  who  look  to  us  for  instruction  and  ex- 
ample. This  is  the  true  Americanism.  There 
is  nothing  forced  or  obtrusive  in  his  nation- 
ality, but  it  is  a  spontaneous  and  ever  present 
element  in  his  works. 

Of  Mr.  Bryant's  poetry  I  have  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed my  admiration,  and  attempted  to  point 
out  some  of  the  characteristics.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  Poems,  illustrated  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner,  by  American  artists,  has  just 
been  isstued  by  the  publishers  of  the  present 
volume. 
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THREE  NIGHTS  IN  A  CAVERN, 
noil  Tij^M  or  0LAon»«PA. 

[Trv  eharaetert  of  The  SIreleion**  GaTt,  ctoA  of  dM 
oooiribations  of  Mr.  Biyant  to  the  Tales  of  Glauber-Spa, 
are  Father  Ambrose,  an  aged  Catholic  priest;  Le  Maire, 
a  gay  sporuman,  ofFreacE  origin ;  and  his  niece,  a  yoang 
Anglo-American.  The  following  extracts  will  cooTey 
soma  impressioa  of  the  style  aaa  spirit  of  the  story.] 

iinrmoDDCTioir. 
Ws  hold  oar  existence  at  the  mercj  d  the  ele- 
menta ;  the  life  of  man  is  a  state  of  continual  yigi- 
lance  against  their  warfare.  The  heats  of  noon 
would  wither  him  like  the  seared  herb ;  the  chills 
and  dews  of  night  would  fill  his  bones  with  pain ; 
the  winter  frost  would  extinguish  life  in  an  hour ; 
the  hail  would  smite  him  to  death,  did  he  not  seek 
shelter  and  protection  against  them.  His  clothing 
is  the  perpetual  armour  be  wears  for  his  defence, 
and  his  dwelling  the  fortress  to  which  he  retreats 
for  safety.  Yet,  even  there  the  elements  attack 
him;  the  winds  overthrow  his  habitation;  the 
waters  sweep  it  awaj.  The  fire,  that  warmed  and 
brighteued  it  within,  seizes  upon  its  walls  and  con- 
sumes it,  with  his  wretched  family.  The  earth, 
where  she  seems  to  spread  a  paradise  for  his  abode, 
sends  up  death  in  exhalations  from  her  bosom ;  and 
the  heavens  dart  down  lightnings  to  destroy  him. 
The  drought  consumes  the  harvests  on  which  be 
relied  for  sustenance,  or  the  rains  cause  the  green 
corn  to  "  rot  ere  its  youth  attains  a  beard."  A 
sudden  blast  ingulfii  him  in  the  waters  of  the  lake 
or  bay  from  which  he  seeks  his  food ;  a  false  step, 
or  a  broken  twig,  precipitates  him  from  the  tree 
which  he  had  climbed  for  its  fruit ;  oaks  falling  in 
the  storm,  rocks  toppling  down  from  the  precipices 
are  so  many  dangers  which  beset  his  life.  Even 
his  erect  attitude  is  a  continual  affront  to  the  great 
law  of  gravitation,  which  is  sometimes  fatally 
avenged  when  he  loses  the  balance  preserved  by 
constant  care,  and  falls  on  a  hard  surface.  The 
very  arts  on  which  he  relies  for  protection  from  the 
unkindness  of  the  elements  betray  him  to  the  ftte 
be  would  avoid,  in  some  moment  of  n^ligenoe,  or 
by  some  misdirection  of  skill,  and  he  perishes  mtse* 
rably  by  his  own  inventions.  Amid  these  various 
causes  of  accidental  death,  which  thus  surround 
us  at  every  moment,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  their 
proper  eflfect  is  not  oftener  produced— so  admirably 
has  the  Framer  of  the  universe  adapted  the  Acui- 
ties by  which  man  provides  for  his  safety,  to  the 
perils  of  the  condition  in  which  he  is  placed.  Yet 
there  are  situations  in  which  all  his  skill  and  strength 
are  vain  to  protect  him  from  a  violent  death,  by 
some  unexpected  chance  which  executes  upon  him 
a  sentence  as  severe  and  inflexible  as  the  most  piti- 
less tyranny  of  human  despotism. 

THE   PARTY. 

The  ecclesiastic  had  taken  the  hat  from  his  brow 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  breeze  which  plajred  light- 
ly about  the  clifb ;  and  the  coohiess  of  which  was 
doubly  grateful  after  the  toil  of  the  ascent  In  do- 
ing tltis  he  uncovered  a  high  and  ample  forehead, 
such  as  artists  love  to  couple  with  the  features  of 
old  age,  when  they  would  represent  a  countenance 
at  once  noble  and  venerable.  This  is  the  only  Cm- 
ture  of  the  humae  &ce  which  Time  sparss :  he 


dims  the  Imtre  of  the  eye ;  he  shrivels  the  cheek, 
he  destroys  the  firm  or  aweet  expreaaon  of  the 
mouth ;  he  thins  and  whitens  the  hairs ;  but  the 
forehead,  that  temple  of  thought,  is  beyond  his 
reach,  or  rather,  it  shows  more  grand  and  lofty  for 
the  ravages  which  surronnd  it 

The  two  persons  whom  he  addreaaed  wvre  much 
younger.  One  of  them  was  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood and  personal  strength,  rather  tall,  and  of  a 
vigorous  make.  He  wore  a  hunting-cap,  from  the 
lower  edge  of  which  curled  a  profusion  of  strong 
dark  hair,  rather  too  long  for  the  usual  mode  in 
the  Atlantic  states,  shading  a  fresh-coloured  coun- 
tenance, lighted  by  a  pair  of  fiill  black  eyes,  the 
expression  of  which  was  oompouniled  of  boldness 
and  good-humour.  His  dress  was  a  blue  frock-coat 
trimmed  with  jellow  fringe,  and  bound  hj  a  sash  at 
the  waist,  deer-skin  pantaloons,  and  deer-ekin  moc- 
casins. He  carried  a  short  rifle  on  his  left  shoul- 
der ;  and  wore  on  his  lefi  side  a  leathern  bag  of 
rather  ample  dimensions,  and  on  his  right  a  powder- 
flask.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  either  a  hunter 
hj  occupation,  or  at  least  one  who  made  hunting 
his  principal  amusement;  and  there  was  something 
in  his  air  and  the  neatness  of  his  garb  and  equip> 
ments  that  bespoke  the  latter. 

On  the  arm  of  this  person  leaned  the  third  indi- 
vidual of  the  party,  a  young  woman  apparentiy 
about  nineteen  or  twenty  yean  of  age,  slender 
and  graceful  as  a  youthfbl  student  of  the  classic 
poets  might  imagine  a  wood-nymph.  She  was  plain- 
ly attired  in  a  straw  hat  and  a  dress  of  russet-colour, 
fitted  for  a  ramble  through  that  wild  forest  The 
faces  of  her  two  companions  were  decidedly  French 
in  their  physiognomy ;  hers  was  as  decidedly  An- 
glo-American. Her  brown  hair  was  parted  away 
from  a  forehead  of  exceeding  frimess,  more  com- 
pressed on  the  sides  than  is  usual  with  the  natives 
of  England ;  and  showing  in  the  profile  that  ap- 
proach to  the  Grecian  outiine  which  is  remarked 
among  their  descendants  in  America.  To  com- 
plete the  picture,  imagine  a  quiet  blue  eye,  features 
delicately  moulded,  and  just  colour  enough  on  her 
cheek  to  make  it  interesting  to  vratch  its  changes, 
as  it  deepened  or  grew  paler  with  the  varying  and 
flitting  emotions  which  slight  cause  will  osll  up  in 
a  youthful  maiden's  bosom. 

THS   APrmOACH   TO   TEM   CATS. 

The  spot  on  which  they  now  stood  commanded 
a  view  of  a  wide  extent  of  uncultivated  and  unin- 
habited country.  An  eminence  interposed  to  hide 
fi!om  sight  the  village  they  had  left ;  and  on  eveiy 
aide  were  the  aummita  of  the  boundieas  forest,  here 
and  there  diversified  with  a  hollow  of  softer  and 
richer  verdure,  where  the  hurricane,  a  shoit  time  be- 
fore, had  descended  to  lay  prostrate  the  gigantic 
trees,  and  a  yoimg  growth  had  ahot  up  in  their 
stead.  SoBtary  savannas  opened  in  the  depth  of 
the  woods,  and  far  off  a  lonely  stream  was  flow- 
ing away  in  silence,  sometimes  among  venerable 
trees,  and  sometimeB  through  natural  meadows, 
crimson  with  blossoms.  All  around  them  was  the 
might,  the  majesty  of  vegetable  life,  untamed  by 
the  hand  of  man,  and  pampered  by  the  genial  ele- 
ments into  boundless  luxuriance.    The  eoclesiaatie 
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poiotod  out  to  hw  oompaniom  the  pecoliaritiai  of 
the  eoeiieiy ;  he  expatiated  on  the  flowery  beauty 
of  tboae  unehom  lawns;  and  on  the  lofty  growth, 
and  the  magnifioenoe  and  variety  of  foliage  which 
dietinguiab  the  American  forests,  so  much  the  ad- 
miration of  those  who  have  seen  only  the  groves 
of  Borope* .  •  • 

Taa  MTBANCi,  AVD  iimmioa. 
The  circumstance  wliddi  first  struck  the  atten- 
tion of  the  party  was  the  profound  and  solemn 
•tiUnesB  of  the  place.  The  most  quiet  day  has  un- 
der the  open  sky  its  multitude  of  sounds— the 
lapse  of  waters,  the  subtle  motions  of  the  apparent- 
ly slumbering  air  among  forests,  grasses,  and  rocks, 
the  flight  and  note  of  insects,  the  vcuces  of  animals, 
the  rising  of  exhalations,  the  mighty  process  of 
change,  of  perpetual  growth  and  decay,  going  on 
all  over  the  earth,  produce  a  chorus  of  noises  which 
the  hearing  cannot  analyze-— which,  though  it  may 
leem  to  you  silence,  is  not  so ;  and  when  from  su<^ 
a  scene  you  pass  directly  into  one  of  the  rocky 
chambers  of  the  earth,  you  perceive  your  error  by 
the  contrast.  As  the  three  went  forward  they 
passed  through  a  heap  of  dry  leaves  lightly  piled, 
which  the  winds  of  the  last  autumn  had  blown  into 
the  cave  from  the  summit  of  the  surrounding  fo- 
rest, and  the  rustling  made  by  their  steps  sounded 
strsogely  loud  amid  that  death-like  sUenoe.  A  spa- 
ciouB  cavern  presented  itself  to  their  sight,  the  roof  of 
which  near  the  entrance  was  low,  but  several  paces 
beyond  it  rose  to  a  great  height,  where  the  smoke  of 
the  torch,  aecending,  mingled  with  the  darkness, 
but  the  flame  did  not  reveal  the  face  of  the  vault 

TBS  BlTURir TB£  STORM— TBI  IMPBISONX BUT. 

On  reaching  again  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  they 
were  struck  with  the  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens.  Dark  heavy  clouds,  the  round  summits 
of  which  were  seen  one  beyond  the  other,  were  ra- 
pidly rising  in  the  west ;  and  through  the  grayish  blue 
haze  which  suffnsed  the  sky  before  them,  the  sun 
appeared  already  shorn  of  his  beams.  A  sound 
Was  heard  afar  of  mighty  winds  contending  with 
the  forest,  and  the  thunder  rolled  at  a  distance. 

**  We  may  stoy  at  least  until  the  storm  is  over,'* 
■aid  Father  Ambrose;  **  it  would  be  upon  us  before 
we  could  descend  these  cliflik  Let  us  watch  it  from 
where  we  stand  above  the  tops  of  these  old  woods :  I 
can  promise  you  it  will  be  a  magnificent  spectacle." 

£mily,  though  she  would  gladly  have  left  the 
cave,  could  say  nothing  against  the  propriety  of 
this  advice ;  and  even  Le  Maiie,  notwithstanding 
that  he  declared  he  had  rather  see  a  well-loaded 
table  at  that  moment  than  all  the  storms  that  ever 
Uew,  preferred  remaining  to  the  manifest  inconve- 
oieoce  of  attempting  a  descent  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  dark  array  of  clouds  swept  over  the  fece 
of  the  sun,  and  a  tumult  in  the  woods  announced 
the  coming  of  the  blast  The  summite  of  the  fo- 
rest waved  and  stooped  before  it,  like  a  field  of 
young  flax  in  the  summer  breeze, — another  and 
fiercer  gust  descended, — another  and  stronger  con- 
VQlaon  of  the  forest  ensued.  The  trees  rocked  back- 
ward and  forward,  leaned  and  rose,  and  tossed  and 
awQDg  their  branches  in  every  direction,  and  the 
whirling  air  above  them  was  filled  with  their  leafy 


spoils.  The  roarwaatremendoua»^the  noise  of  the 
ocean  in  a  tempest  is  not  louder,— it  seemed  as  if  that 
innumerable  multitude  of  giants  of  the  wood  raised 
a  universal  voice  of  wailing  under  the  fuiy  that 
smote  and  tormented  theok  At  length  the  rain  be- 
gan to  fell,  first  in  large  and  rare  drops,  and  then 
thunder  burst  over  head,  and  the  waters  of  the  firw 
mament  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  the  blast  that 
howled  in  the  woods  fled  before  them  as  if  from  an 
element  that  it  feared.  The  trees  again  stood  erect, 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  rain  beating  hea- 
vily on  the  immense  canopy  of  leaves  around,  and 
the  occasional  crashings  of  the  thunder,  accom- 
panied by  flashes  of  lightning,  that  threw  a  vivid 
light  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavern.  The  priest 
and  his  companions  stood  contemplating  this  scene 
in  silence,  when  a  rushing  of  water  close  at  hand 
was  heard.  Father  Ambrose  showed  the  others 
where  a  stream,  formed  from  the  rains  collected  on 
the  highlands  above,  descended  on  the  crag  that  over- 
hung the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  shooting  clear 
of  the  rocks  on  which  they  stood,  fell  in  spray  to  the 
broken  fragmente  at  the  base  of  the  precipice. 

A  gust  of  wind  drove  the  rain  into  the  opening 
where  they  stood,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  far* 
ther  within.  The  priest  suggested  that  they  should 
teke  this  opportunity  to  examine  that  part  of  the 
cave  which,  in  going  to  the  skeleton's  chamber,  they 
had  passed  on  their  left,  observing,  however,  that 
he  believed  it  was  no  otherwise  remarkable  than  for 
ite  narrowness  and  its  length.  Le  Maire  and  Emi 
ly  assented,  and  the  former  taking  up  the  torch 
which  he  had  stuck  in  the  ground,  they  went  back 
into  the  interior.  They  had  just  reached  the  spot 
where  the  two  passages  diverged  from  each  other, 
when  a  hideous  and  intense  glare  of  light  filled  the 
cavern,  showing  for  an  instent  the  walls,  the  roo^ 
the  floor,  and  every  crag  and  recess,  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  broadest  sunshine.  A  frightful  crash 
accompanied  it,  consisting  of  several  sharp  and 
deafening  explosions,  as  if  the  veiy  heart  of  the 
mountain  was  rent  asunder  by  the  lightning,  and 
immediately  after  a  body  of  immense  weight  seemed 
to  fall  at  their  very  feet  with  a  heavy  sound,  and  a 
ibock  that  caused  the  place  where  they  stood  to 
tremble  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  A  strong 
blast  of  air  rushed  by  them,  and  a  suflbcating  odour 
filled  the  cavern. 

Father  Ambrose  had  feUen  upon  his  knees  in 
mental  pnyer,  at  the  explosion ;  but  the  blast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern  threw  him  to  the  earth. 
He  raised  himself,  however,  immediately,  and  found 
himself  in  utter  silence  and  darkness,  save  that  a 
livid  image  of  that  insuiOferable  glare  floated  yet  be- 
fore his  eyeballs.  He  called  first  upon  Emily,  who 
did  not  answer,  then  upon  Le  Maire,  who  replied 
trofa  the  ground  a  few  paces  nearer  the  entrance  of 
the  cave.  He  also  had  been  thrown  prostrate,  and 
the  torch  he  carried  was  extinguished.  It  was  but 
the  work  of  an  instent  to  kindle  it  again,  and  they  then 
discovered  Emily  extended  near  them  in  a  swoon. 

«  Let  us  bear  her  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern," 
said  Le  Maire ;  «<  the  fifesh  air  from  without  will 
revive  her."  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  but  on  ar- 
riving at  the  spot  he  placed  her  suddenly  on  the 
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ground,  and  niaing  both  hands,  ezclaimedy  with  an 
accent  of  despair,  «  The  rock  is  fallen  !--4he  en- 
trance is  closed !"  It  was  but  too  evident, — Father 
Ambrose  needed  but  a  single  look  to  convince  him 
of  its  truth,-^the  huge  rock  which  impended  over 
the  entrance  had  been  loosened  by  the  thunder- 
bolt, and  had  fidlen  upon  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
dosing  all  return  to  the  outer  world. 

TBI   THIRD   DAT* 

On  the  third  day  the  cavern  presented  a  more 
gloomy  spectacle  than  it  had  done  at  any  time  since 
the  fall  of  the  rock  took  place.  It  was  now  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  shrill  sing- 
ing  of  the  wind  about  the  cliiCs,  and  through  the 
crevice,  which  now  admitted  a  dimmer  light  than 
on  the  day  previous,  announced  the  approach  of  a 
storm  from  the  south.  The  hope  of  relief  from 
without  was  growing  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  time 
passed  on ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  be- 
came more  poignant  The  approach  of  the  storm, 
too,  could  only  be  regarded  as  an  additional  misfor- 
tune, since  it  would  probably  prevent  or  obstruct  for 
that  day  the  search  which  was  making  for  them. 
They  were  all  three  in  the  outer  and  larger  apact^ 
ment  of  the  cave.  Emily  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  entrance  reclining  on  a  kind  of  seat 
formed  of  large  loose  stones,  and  overspread  with 
a  covering  of  withered  leaves.  There  was  enough 
of  light  to  show  that  she  was  exceedingly  pale ; 
that  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  that  the  breath  came 
tliick  and  pantingly  through  her  parted  lips,  which 
alone  of  all  her  features  retained  the  colour  of  life. 
Faint  with  watching,  with  want  of  sustenance,  and 
with  anxiety,  she  had  lain  herself  down  on  this  rude 
couch,  which  the  care  of  her  companions  had  pro- 
vided for  her,  and  had  sunk  into  a  temporary  slum- 
ber. The  priest  stood  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  his  arms  folded, . 
himself  scarcely  changed  in  appearance,  except  that 
his  cheek  seemed  somewhat  more  emaciated,  and 
his  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  a  kind  of  solemn  and 
preternatural  brightness.  Le  Maire,  with  a  spot  of 
fiery  red  on  each  cheek, — ^his  hair  staring  wildly  in 
every  direction,  and  his  eyes  bloodshot,  was  pacing 
the  cavern  floor  to  and  fro,  carrying  his  ri6e,  ooea- 
sionally  stopping  to  examine  the  priming,  or  to  peck 
the  flint ;  and  sometimes  standing  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  lost  in  thought .... 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  the  priest,  approaching 
him,  **  you  forget  what  grounds  of  hope  yet  remain 
to  us;  indeed,  the  probability  of  our  escape  is 
scarcely  less  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday.  The 
fall  of  the  rock  may  be  discovered  by  some  one  pass- 
ing this  way,  and  he  may  understand  that  it  is  pos- 
sible we  are  confined  here.  While  our  existence 
is  prolonged  there  is  no  occasion  for  despair.  You 
should  endeavour,  my  son,  to  compose  yourself,  and 
to  rely  on  the  goodness  of  that  Power  who  has  Ae- 
ver  forsaken  you." 

*<  Compose  myself!**  answered  Le  Maire,  who 
had  listened  impatiently  to  this  exhortation ;  •<  com- 
pose myself!  Bo  you  not  know  that  there  are 
tliose  here  who  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  tranquil  for 
a  moment  1  Last  night  I  was  twice  awakened, 
just  as  I  had  frdlen  asleep,  by  a  voice  pronouncing 


my  nanw,  as  audibly  as  I  heard  yoais  jost  now; 
and  the  second  time,  I  looked  to  where  the  sketeton 
lies,  and  the  foul  thing  had  hal^raised  itself  from 
the  rock,  and  was  beckoning  me  to  come  and  place 
myself  by  its  side.  Can  you  wonder  if  I  slept  no 
more  after  that  r 

M  My  son,  these  are  but  the  dreams  of  a  fiever." 

«  And  then,  whenever  I  go  by  myself^  I  hear  low 
voices  and  titterings  of  laughter  from  the  rocesaea 
of  the  rocks.  They  mock  me,  that  I,  a  finee  hoo- 
ter, a  denizen  of  the  woods  and  prairies,  a  man 
whose  liberty  was  never  restrained  for  a  momenty 
should  be  entrapped  in  this  manner,  and  made  to 
die  like  a  buffalo  in  a  pit,  or  like  a  criminal  in  the 
dungeons, — that  I  should  consume  with  thirst  in  a 
land  bright  with  innumerable  rivers  and  springs, 
— ^that  I  should  wither  away  with  famine,  while  the 
woods  are  full  of  game  and  the  prairies  covered 
with  bufihloes.  I  could  face  &mine  if  I  had  my 
liberty.  I  conld  meet  death  without  shrinking  in 
the  sight  of  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  in  the  fxeah 
open  air.  I  should  strive  to  reach  some  habitation 
of  my  felFow-creatures ;  I  should  be  sustained  by 
hope ;  I  should  travel  on  till  I  sank  down  wii|i 
weakness  and  fatigue,  and  died  on  the  spot.  Bat 
famine  made  more  frightful  by  imprisonment  and 
inactivity,  and  these  dreams,  as  you  call  them,  that 
dog  me  asleep  and  awake,  they  are  more  than  I  can 
bear.  Hark !"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  abort  pause, 
and  throwing  quick  and  wild  glances  around  him ; 
**  do  you  hear  them  yonder— do  you  hear  how  they 
mock  me ! — give  me  the  rifle.*' 

**No**  said  the  priest,  who  instantly  compre- 
hended his  purpose :  « I  must  keep  the  piece  till 
you  are  ii^ore  composed." 

Le  Maiie  seemed  not  to  hear  the  answer,  bat 
laying  his  grasp  on  the  rifle,  was  about  to  plnck  it 
from  the  old  man's  hands.  Father  AmbnMe  saw 
that  the  attempt  to  retain  possession  of  it  against 
his  superior  strength,  would  be  vain ;  he  therefoia 
slipped  down  his  right  hand  to  the  lock,  and  cock- 
ing it,  touched  the  trigger,  and  discharged  it  in  an 
instant  The  report  awoke  Emily,  who  canae 
trembling  and  breathless  to  the  spot, 

"  What  is  the  matter  V  she  asked. 

«  There  is  no  harm  done,  my  child,*'  ansEwered 
the  priest,  assuming  an  aspect  of  the  most  perfect 
composure.  **  I  discharged  the  rifle,  but  it  vras  not 
aimed  at  any  thing,  and  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupt- 
ing your  repose  at  a  time  when  you  so  much  need 
it  Sufier  me  to  conduct  you  back  to  the  plaoe  yoo 
have  left    Le  Maire,  wiU  you  assist  ?" 

Supported  by  Le  Maire*  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
priest  on  the  other,  Emily,  scarcely  able  to  vralk 
from  weakness,  was  led  back  to  her  place  of  repose. 
Returning  with  Le  Maire,  Father  Ambrose  en- 
treated him  to  consider  how  much  his  niece  stood 
in  need  of  his  assistance  and  protection.  He 
bade  him  recollect  that  his  mad  haste  to  quit  the 
world  before  called  by  his  Maker  would  leave  her, 
should  she  ever  be  released  from  the  cavern,  alon« 
and  defenceless,  or  at  least  with  only  an  old  man 
for  her  friend,  who  was  himself  hourly  expecting 
the  summons  of  death.  He  exhorted  him  to  re- 
flect how  much,  even  now,  in  her  present  condi- 
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tion  of  weakness  and  peril,  she  stood  in  need  of 
b»  ak),  and  conjured  him  not  to  be  guilty  of  a  pa- 
silbnimoos  and  cowardly  desertion  of  one  so  love- 
ly, so  innocent,  and  so  dependent  upon  him. 

Lo  Maire  felt  the  force  of  this  appeaL  A  look 
of  human  pity  passed  across  the  wild  expression 
of  his  countenance.  He  put  the  rifle  into  the 
hands  of  Father  Ambrose.  **  You  are  right,"  said 
be ;  <<  I  am  a  fool,  and  I  have  been,  I  suspect,  very 
near  becoming  a  madman.  You  will  keep  this  until 
yoQ  are  entirely  willing  to  trust  mo  with  it  I  will 
endeavour  to  combat  these  fsncies  a  little  longer." 

TBI    SSCAPX. 

In  the  mean  time  the  light  from  the  aperture 
grew  dimmer  and  dimmer,  and  the  eyes  of  the  pri- 
soners, though  accustomed  to  the  twilight  of  the 
cavern,  became  at  length  unable  to  diBtingui»h  ob- 
jects at  a  few  paces  from  the  entrance.  The  priest 
and  Le  Maire  had  placed  themselves  by  the  coach 
of  Emily,  but  rather,  as  it  seemed,  from  that  in- 
stinct of  our  race  which  leads  us  to  seek  each  other's 
presence,  than  for  any  purpose  of  conversation,  for 
each  of  the  party  preserved  a  gloomy  silence.  Tho 
topics  of  speculation  on  their  condition  had  been 
discussed  to  weariness,  and  no  others  had  now  any 
interest  for  their  minds.  It  was  no  unwelcome  in- 
terruption to  that  melancholy  silence,  when  they 
heard  the  sound  of  a  mighty  rain  pouring  down 
npon  the  leafy  summits  of  the  woods,  and  boating 
against  tho  naked  walls  and  shelves  of  the  preci- 
pice. The  roar  grew  more  and  more  distinct,  and 
at  length  it  seemed  that  they  could  distinguish  a 
sort  of  shuddering  of  the  earth  above  them,  as  if 
a  mighty  host  was  marching  heavily  over  it  The 
sense  of  suffering  was  for  a  moment  suspended  in 
a  feeling  of  awe  and  curiosity. 

That,  likewise,  is  the  rain,"  said  Father  Am- 
brose, after  listening  for  a  moment  **  The  clouds 
most  pour  down  a  perfect  cataract,  when  the  weight 
of  its  fall  is  thus  felt  in  the  heart  of  the  rock." 

(*Do  you  hear  that  noise  of  running  water?" 
asked  Emily,  whose  quick  ear  had  distinguished 
the  rush  of  the  stream  formed  by  the  collected  rains 
over  the  rocks  without  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

"  Would  that  its  channel  were  through  this  ca- 
vern," exclaimed  Le  Maire,  starting  up.  "  Ah  ! 
here  we  have  it — we  have  it ! — listen  to  the  droop- 
ing of  water  from  the  roof  near  the  entrance.  A  nd 
here  at  the  uierture!"  He  sprang  thither  in  an 
instant  A  little  stream  detached  from  the  main 
current,  which  descended  over  rocks  that  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  fell  in  .a  thread  of  silver  amid 
the  feint  light  that  streamed  through  the  opening ; 
he  knelt  for  a  moment  received  it  between  his 
burning  lips, and  then  hastily  returning,  bore  Emily 
to  the  spot  She  held  out  her  hallowed  palm, 
white,  thin,  and  semi-transparent,  like  a  pearly 
shell,  used  for  dipping  up  the  waters  from  one  of 
those  sweet  fountains  that  rise  by  the  very  edge 
of  the  sea — and  as  fest  as  it  filled  with  the  coot, 
bright  element,  imbibed  it  with  an  eagerness  and 
delight  inexpressible.  The  priest  followed  her 
example;  Le  Maire  also  drank  from  the  little 
stream  as  it  fell,  bathed  in  it  his  feverish  brow,  and 
su&zed  it  to  feu  upon  his  sinewy  neck. 
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« It  has  given  me  a  new  hold  on  life,"  said  Le 
Maire,  his  chest  distending  with  se^ral  full  and 
long  breathings.  **  It  has  not  only  quenched  that 
hellish  thirst,  but  it  has  made  my  head  less  light, 
and  my  heart  lighter.  I  will  never  speak  ill  of  this 
element  again — the  choicest  grapes  of  France  ne- 
ver distilled  any  thing  so  delicious,  so  grateful,  so 
lifo-giving«  Take  notice,  Father  Ambrose,  I  re- 
tract all  I  have  ever  said  against  water  and  water- 
drinkers.  I  am  a  sincere  penitent,  snd  shall  de- 
mand absolution." 

Father  Ambrose  had  begun  gently  to  reprove 
Le  Maire  for  his  unseasonable  levity,  when  Emily 
cried  out — «  The  rock  moves ! — the  rock  moves ! 
Come  back—come  further  into  the  cavern !"  Look- 
ing up  to  the  vast  mass  that  closed  the  entrance, 
he  saw  plainly  that  it  was  in  motion,  and  he  had 
just  time  to  draw  Le  Maire  from  the  spot  where 
be  had  stooped  down  to  take  another  draught  of 
the  stream,  when  a  large  block,  which  had  been 
wedged  in  overhead,  gave  way,  and  fell  in  the  very 
place  where  he  left  the  prints  of  his  feet  Had  ho 
remained  there  another  instant,  it  must  have  crushed 
him  to  atoms.  The  prisoners,  retreating  within 
the  cavern  far  enough  to  avoid  the  danger,  but  not 
too  far  for  observation,  stood  watching  the  event 
with  mingled  apprehension  and  hope.  The  floor 
of  the  cave,  just  at  the  edge,  on  which  rested  the 
fellen  rock,  yawned  at  the  fissures,  where  the  earth 
with  which  they  were  filled  had  become  saturated 
and  swelled  with  water,  and  unable  any  longer  to 
support  the  immense  weight,  settled  sway,  at  first 
slowly,  under  it,  and  finally,  along  with  its  incum- 
bent load,  fell  suddenly  and  with  a  treihendous, 
crash,  to  the  base  of  the  precipice,  letting  the  light 
of  day  and  the  air  of  heaven  into  tho  cavern.  The 
thunder  of  that  disruption  was  succeeded  by  the 
fall  of  a  few  large  fragments  of  rock  on  the  right 
and  left,  after  which  the  priest  and  bis  companions 
heard  only  the  fell  of  the  rain  and  the  heavy  sigh- 
ing of  the  wind  in  the  forest. 

Father  Ambrose  and  Emily  knelt  involuntarily 
in  thanksgiving  at  their  unexpected  deliverance. 
Le  Maire,  although  unused  to  the  devotional  mood, 
observing  their  attitude,  bad  bent  his  knee  to  imi- 
tate it,  when  a  glance  at  the  outer  world  now  laid 
open  to  his  sight,  made  him  start  again  to  his  feet 
with  an  exclamation  of  delight  The  other  two 
arose,  also,  and  turned  to  the  broad  opening  which 
now  looked  out  from  the  cave  over  the  forest  On 
one  side  of  this  opening  rushed  the  torrent  whose 
friendly  waters  had  undermined  the  rock  at  the 
entrance,  and  now  dashed  themselves  against  its 
shivered  fragments  below.  It  is  not  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  how  beautifbl  appeared  to  their 
eyes  that  world  which  they  feared  never  agaua  to 
see,  or  how  grateful  to  their  senses  was  that  fresh 
and  fragrant  air  of  the  forests  which  they  thought 
never  to  breathe  again.  The  light,  although  the 
sky  was  thick  with  clouds  and  rain,  was  ahnost 
too  intense  for  their  vision,  and  they  shaded  their 
brows  with  their  hands  as  they  looked  forth  upon 
that  scene  of  woods  and  meadows  and  waters,  fairer 
to  their  view  than  it  had  ever  appeared  in  the  moat 
glorious  sunshine. 
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Edward  Etirbtt,  a  younger  brother  of 
Alexander  H.  Everett,*  and  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  of  American  scholars  and  rhetoricians, 
was  bom  in  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  in  1794, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  entered  Har- 
Tard  UniTersity,  where  he  graduated  in  1811, 
with  an  extraordinary  reputation  for  abilities 
and  acquirements.  He  at  first  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  law,  but  yielding  to  the  wishes  of 
his  friends  decided  to  study  theology,  and  had 
been  two  years  in  the  divinity  school  at  Cam- 
bridge, when  Boston  was  thrown  into  mourning 
by  the  death  of  the  youthful  and  eloquent  Buck- 
minster,  and  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as 
minister  of  the  church  in  Brattle  street.  He 
was  now  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  his  so- 
ciety, perhaps  the  largest  and  most  intellectual 
in  the  city,  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  one  of 
die  most  remarkable  oraton  of  modem  times; 
but  his  success  was  still  such  as  to  justify  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  his  friends*  In 
addition  to  his  ordinary  and  arduous  profession- 
al labours,  in  the  first  eight  months  of  bis  min- 
istry he  wrote  and  published,  in  a  volume  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pages,  a  very  able  Defence 
of  Christianity,  against  a  work  which  had  then 
just  appeared  under  the  title  of  The  Grounds 
of  Christianity  Examined,  by  Comparing  the 
New  Testament  with  the  Old. 

In  1815,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literaturef  in  the  University,  with 
permission  to  visit  Europe  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  health,  which  had  been  impaired 
by  severe  application  to  his  pastoral  duties. 
He  embarked  at  Boston  soon  after  the  peace, 
intending  to  proceed  immediately  to  Germany, 
but  on  arriving  in  Liverpool  ascertained  that 
Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  so  was 
detained  in  England  until  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  He  then  went  to  Gottingen,  where 
he  acquired  the  German  language,  and  after- 
ward  visited  the  principal  universities  of  the 

*  See  aLie,  page  284. 

t  M.  Ck>uain,  who  wai  with  Mr.  EvereU  in  Germany, 
informedl  a  friend  of  ours  that  he  was  the  best  Grecian 
he  ever  knew,  and  the  translator  of  Plato  must  have 
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country  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  learning  and 
the  prevailing  modes  of  instruction.  In  the 
autumn  of  1817  he  reached  Paris,  where  he 
passed  the  following  winter  in  preparation 
for  his  duties  in  die  Univereity,  and  became 
acquainted  with  many  eminent  men,  one  of 
whom  was  Coray,  whose  writings  had  so  pow- 
erfully contributed  to  the  regeneration  of  mo- 
dem Greece.  The  summer  of  1818  he  spent  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  autumn  in 
France,  Svntserland  and  Italy,  and  the  winter 
in  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Canova,  then  engaged  on  his  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, and  studied  ancient  literature  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  spri ng  of  18 1 9, 
carrying  lettere  from  Lord  Byron  to  Ali  Pacha, 
he  went  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Greece,  to 
Troy,Constantinople,  and  Adrianople,  and  pro- 
ceeding through  Vienna  and  Paris  to  London, 
returned  to  the  United  States,  having  been  ab- 
sent about  four  years  and  a  half. 

He  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  professorehip  at  Cambridge,  where  he  de- 
livered counes  of  lectures  on  the  Histoiy  of 
Greek  Literature,  on  Antiquities,  and  on  An- 
cient Art,  and  published  a  Greek  Grammar, 
from  the  German  of  Buttmann,  and  a  Greek 
Reader,  on  the  basis  of  the  one  by  Jacobs. 

The  North  American  Review  had  now 
passed  from  the  possession  of  the  club  under 
whose  auspices  it  was  established,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  new  proprietore  Mr.  Everett  be- 
came its  editor.  The  firet  number  issued  un- 
der his  direction  was  that  for  January,  18S0, 
and  he  conducted  it  with  an  industry  and  abi- 
lity which  soon  won  for  it  an  unprecedented 
popularity.  In  the  four  yeare  of  his  editorship 
he  wrote  for  it  about  fifty  articles,  making 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  work  for  that 
period,  and  afterward,  while  it  was  under  the 
charge  of  his  brother,  or  his  succeesore,  con- 
tributed altogether  some  sixty  articles,  among 
which  are  many  of  the  most  elaborate  and  pow- 
erful that  have  ever  appeared  in  its  pages.  All 
of  them,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  the 
product  only  of  leisure  moments,  amidst  other 
occupations  which  had  a  prior  claim  upon  him. 
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lliiB  was  particnlarly  the  case  while  he  was 
editor,  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  active  da^ 
ties  of  his  professorship.  Ahout  the  time  his 
editorial  connection  with  the  Reriew  ceased, 
he  became  a  member  of  Congress,  and  also 
began  to  be  called  upon  frequently  to  deliver 
public  addresses.  Although  as  a  member  of 
Congress  he  spoke  but  rarely,  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  labour  in  the  committee  room,  genemlly 
drafting  the  reports  on  all  matters  of  business, 
even  when  in  a  political  minority.  After  hav- 
ing been  ten  years  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Mr.  Everett  was  in  1836  elected  Go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts,  and  was  reelected  in 
1837,  1838  and  1839.  In  this  period  his  spe- 
cial engagements  left  him  very  little  leisure  for 
literary  pursuits,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
Review  are  much  less  frequent  than  before. 
Some  of  his  hundred  articles,  thrown  off  eur^ 
rente  ealamoj  are  undoubtedly  ill  arranged  and 
superficial,  but  altogrether  they  evince  a  variety 
and  deptb  of  learning,  and  a  degree  of  feeling, 
fancy,  energy  and  power,  mrely  combined  in  an 
individual.  The  happy  wit  and  good  temper 
shown  in  his  reviewals  of  German  and  Eng- 
lish travellers  in  America;  the  aesthetic  culti- 
vation indicated  in  his  articles  on  Canova  and 
the  Epochs  of  Plastic  Art;  the  fine  enthusi- 
asm which  animates  the  paper  on  Coray's  Aris- 
totle and  the  rest  of  that  brilliant  series  which 
electrified  the  country  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks 
during  their  war  for  independence ;  and  the 
statesmanlike  views  which  mark  the  papers 
on  Reform  in  Europe ;  with  the  ^miliar  know- 
ledge of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity,  the 
ready  apprehension  of  truth  and  beauty,  the  ex- 
uberant illustration,  and  copious  and  forcible 
diction,  which  characterize  his  essays  gene- 
rally, show  that  literature  suffered  no  common 
loss  when  he  entered  the  arena  of  politics. 

In  1836  Mr.  Everett  published  a  collection 
of  twenty-seven  Orations  and  Speeches  deli- 
vered by  him  on  various  occasions  in  the  pre- 
ceding eleven  years.  It  embraced,  with  others, 
those  on  the  motives  to  intellectual  exertion  in 
America,  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  arri- 
val of  Winthrop,  the  battles  of  Concord,  Lex- 
ington, Bunker  Hill,  and  Bloody  Brook,  and 
those  which  he  delivered  at  public  dinners 
given  to  him  at  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  Lex- 
ington, in  Kentucky,  and  other  places,  during 
his  tour  through  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans  in  1 899.  His  speeches  on  poli- 
tical occasions,  and  historical  and  literary  dis- 


courses delivered  since  1836,  would  fill  another 
volume  equal  in  extent,  variety,  and  interest. 
As  an  orator  he  has  living  very  few  equals. 
He  is  graceful  and  fervid  in  a  remarkable  de* 
gree,  and  his  ready  copiousness  and  felicity  of 
illustration  and  quotation  show  how  extensive 
and  thorough  has  been  his  research,  how  reten- 
tive is  his  memory,  and  with  what  rapidity  are 
made  the  decisions  of  his  taste.  He  is  emi- 
nently picturesque  in  grouping  and  narration, 
and  his  classical  allusions  have  the  charm  of 
a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  richest  stores  of 
learning. 

In  1841  Mr.  Everett  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  London,  at 
which  he  resided  about  five  yeare.  While  in 
England  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Univereity  of  Cam- 
bridge. On  his  return  to  the  United  States 
he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
Univereity,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  April,  1846.  The  position  of  head  of 
the  oldest,  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  in- 
stitution of  learning  on  this  continent,  is  one 
of  great  dignity  and  importance ;  and  no  per- 
son could  be  found  better  qualified  for  it  than 
the  distinguished  scholar  whose  youth  and 
early  manhood  were  spent  in  her  halls  as  a 
student  and  professor  of  written  learning,  and 
whose  middle  age  has  been  as  fruitful  of  op- 
portunities to  study  mankind. 

Mr.  Everett  has  scarcely  fulfilled  the  expec- 
tations which  were  awakened  by  his  firet  bril- 
liant essays.  He  came  completely  armed  and 
thoroughly  trained  into  the  lists,  but  has  never 
attempted  any  achievement  that  would  test  the 
full  capacity  of  his  skill,  the  full  might  of  his 
nature.  He  has  been  industrious ;  no  man  in- 
deed has  been  more  so ;  his  dlscourees  and  re- 
views alone  would  have  occupied  the  lifetime 
of  an  author  of  more  than  ordinary  fertility ; 
and  they  have  been  produced  amid  engage- 
ments that  would  have  exhausted  the  energies 
and  resources  of  a  common  mind ;  they  have 
been  the  mere  pastimes  of  a  laborious  student 
and  statesman.  Had  the  same  activity,  faci- 
lity and  strength  been  concentrated  upon  two 
or  three  continuous  works,  his  reputation 
would  be  as  enduring  as  it  has  been  brilliant. 
It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  been  per- 
fectly successful  in  every  thing  that  he  has 
undertaken;  but  he  has  written  and  spoken 
to  the  present  generation.  The  country  still 
looks  for  his  Life  Poem. 
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AMERICA  AND  GREECE. 

FSOX  THS  ATWAXMS  OV  ORXBCX,  DT  THX  R.  AldEBICAH  XSVISW. 

Ws  have  wen,  in  our  own  dayi,  the  oldeat  and 
most  splendid  monarchy  in  Europe  caating  off  its 
yoke,  under  the  contagion  of  liberty  caught  from 
us ;  and  why  should  the  excesses  of  that  awful 
crisis  be  ascribed  to  the  new-found  remedy  rather 
than  to  the  inveterate  disease  1  Through  France, 
the  influence  of  our  example  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  other  European  statea,  and  in  the  most  en- 
slaved and  corrupted  of  them,  the  leaven  of  free- 
dom is  at  work.  Meantime,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  we  perceive  in  either  hemisphere  the  glo- 
rious work  of  emancipation  going  on ;  and  the 
name  and  the  example  of  the  United  States  alike 
invoked  by  both.  From  the  earliest  abodes  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  the  venerated  plains  of  Greece, 
and  from  the  scarcely  explored  range  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, a  voice  of  salutation  and  a  cry  for  sympa- 
thy are  resounding  in  our  ears.  While  the  great 
states  of  Europe,  which  for  centuries  have  taken 
the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  stand  aghast 
at  this  spectacle,  and  know  not  if  they  shall  dare 
to  sanction  what  they  cannot  oppose,  out  envoys 
have  already  climbed  the  Andes  and  reached  the 
Pacific,  with  the  message  of  gratulation.  We  de- 
voutly trui^t  that  another  season  will  find  them  on 
their  way  to  Greece. . . . 

It  is  not  merely  the  countrymen  of  Aristides, 
the  fellow-citizens  of  Phocion,  the  descendants  of 
Aratus,  that  are  calling  upon  ua.  These  glorious 
'  names  are  a  dead  letter  to  two-thirds  of  the  com- 
munity of  Christendom.  But  it  is  Christians  bowed 
beneath  the  yoke  of  barbarous  infidels ;  it  is  fiithers 
and  mothers  condemned  to  see  their  children  torn 
fix>m  them  and  doomed  to  the  most  cruel  slavery ; 
it  is  men  like  ourselves  bereft  of  all  the  bounties 
which  providence  has  lavished  on  their  land,  obliged 
to  steal  through  life,  as  through  the  passes  of  a 
mountain  before  the  bloodhounds  of  the  pursuer. 
No  exhilarating  prospect  of  public  honour;  no 
cheering  hope  of  private  success  in  lifi) ;  no  dirili 
at  the  name  of  country ;  no  protection  at  the  fire- 
side ;  but  all  one  blank  of  leaden,  dreary  despo- 
tism, which  turns  the  very  virtues  and  excellen- 
cies of  character  into  a  crime.  It  is  the  great 
curse  of  a  despotism  like  that  of  the  Turks,  that  it 
inverts  the  laws  of  conduct  for  its  subjects,  and 
connects  suffering  and  death  with  those  principles 
and  actions  to  which  Providence  attaches  the  re- 
wards of  life  in  a  healthy  state  of  society.  We 
are  able  to  pity  individuals  among  as,  so  unfortu- 
nately born  and  bred  as  to  be  surrounded  with 
corrupting  examples,  and  taught  to  find  occupa- 
tion and  pleasure  in  vice.  What  a  spectacle  do 
not  the  Greeks  present  in  this  connection,  to  the 
practical  philanthropist !  Are  they  zealous  in  the 
profession  of  their  religion  and  in  the  observance 
of  its  rights,  they  jeopardize  the  continuance  of  the 
jealous  and  contemptuous  toleration  beneath  which 
they  live.  Do  they  love  and  serve  the  land  of  their 
birth,  they  are  guilty  of  treason  against  its  barba- 
rous master.  Do  they  with  industry  and  enter- 
prise acquire  wealth,  it  is  necessary  studiously  to 


conceal  it  fit>m  unprincipled  extortion,  and  to  in- 
vest it  in  fiireign  countries.  Do  they  firand  schools 
and  make  provision  for  education,  they  expose 
themselves  to  exaction  and  their  children  to  out- 
rage, and  are  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
possible  secrecy  and  circumspection.  What  a 
monstrous  complication  of  calamity,  to  have  the 
best,  the  worthiest,  the  purest  designs  and  actions, 
loaded  with  all  the  consequences  of  vice  and  crime ; 
to  be  deprived  not  only  of  all  that  makes  life  joy- 
ous, but  to  be  punished  for  doing  well,  and  to  be 
forced  to  go  privately  about  those  good  deeds,  to 
which  men,  in  other  countries,  are  exhorted  as  to  a 
source  of  praise  and  honour.  These  things  ought 
to  be  considered ;  and  a  reprehensible  apathy  pre- 
vails as  to  their  reality.  If  liberty,  virtue,  and  re- 
ligion, were  not  words  on  our  lips,  without  a  sub- 
stance in  our  hearts,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
pursue  our  little  local  interests  with  such  jealousy ;  to 
be  all  on  fire  in  one  state,  for  fear  Congresa  should 
claim  the  power  of  internal  improvements,  and  up 
in  arms  in  another  against  a  change  of  the  tarifi^ 
and  carried  away  in  all,  with  a  controversy  between 
rival  candidates  for  an  ofiSce,  which  all  would  ad- 
minister in  much  the  same  way ;  if  a  narrow  selP- 
ishness  did  not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  conduct, 
we  could  not  do  all  this,  while  men.  Christians  as 
good  as  we,  who  have  nerves  to  smart,  minds  to 
think,  hearts  to  feel,  like  ourselves,  are  waging  un- 
aided, single-handed,  at  perilous  odds,  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  tyrants,  who  deny  them  not 
only  the  blessings  of  liberty,  but  the  merciea  of 
slavery. 

But  we  hope  better  things  of  our  countiy.  In 
the  great  Lancastrian  school  of  the  nations,  liber- 
ty is  the  lesson,  which  we  are  appointed  to  teach. 
Masters  we  claim  not,  we  wish  not,  to  be,  but  the 
Monitors  we  are  of  this  noble  doctrine.  It  is 
taught  in  our  settlement,  taught  in  our  Revolution, 
taught  in  our  government;  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  resolved  to  learn.  It  may  be  written  in 
sand  and  effaced,  but  it  will  be  written  again  and 
again,  till  hands  now  fettered  in  slavery  iball  bold- 
ly and  fidrly  trace  it,  and  lips  that  now  stammer  at 
the  noble  word,  shall  sound  it  out  in  the  ears  of 
their  despots,  with  an  emphaais  to  waken  the  dead. 
Some  will  comprehend  it  and  practise  it  at  the  first; 
others  must  wrestle  long  with  the  old  slavish  doc- 
trines; and  others  may  abuse  it  to  excess,  and 
cause  it  to  be  blasphemed  awhile  in  the  world.  B ut 
it  will  still  be  taught  and  still  be  repealed,  and  must 
be  learned  by  all ;  by  old  and  degenerate  communi- 
ties to  revive  their  youth ;  by  springing  colonies  to 
hasten  their  progress.  With  the  example  before 
them  of  a  free  representative  government — of  a 
people  governed  by  themselves, — ^it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible that  the  nations  will  long  bear  any  other, 
than  that  they  should  voluntarily  dispense  with  the 
art  of  printing  or  the  mariner's  compass.  It  is 
therefore  plainly  no  age  for  Turks  to  be  stirring. 
It  is  as  much  as  men  can  do,  to  put  up  with  Chrie- 
tian,  with  civilized,  yea,  with  legitimate  masters. 
The  Grand  Seignior  is  a  half-centuiy  too  late  in 
the  world.  It  requires  all  people's  patience  to  be 
oppressed  and  ground  to  the  dust,  by  the  parental 
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sway  of  miMt  fiuthiiil,  most  cathoac,  most  Christian 
prioce&  Fatigued  aa  they  are  with  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, it  were  preposterous  to  suppose  they  can  long 
subaiit  to  a  horde  of  Tartarian  infidels.  The  idea 
that  the  most  honorable,  the  meet  responsible,  the 
most  powerful  office  in  the  state,  can,  tike  a  Tile 
hrirloom,  follow  the  chance  of  descent,  is  quite 
enough  to  task  the  forbearance  of  this  bold  and 
busy  time.  What  then  shall  become  of  viziers 
and  sultans,  when  ministers  are  bewildered  in  their 
cabinets,  and  kings  are  shaken  on  their  thrones  ? 
Instead  of  arming  their  misbelie'ving  host  against 
a  people  who  have  taken  hold  of  liberty,  and  who 
will  be  free,  let  them  rejoice  that  great  and  little 
Bocharia  are  still  vacant,  and  take  up  their  march 
for  the  desert 


ARISTOCRACY. 

nunc  THX  FBOSPBCTS  or  BSFOBM  Cf  XUXOPX. 

No  man  in  the  Catholic  Church  can  take  the  first 
degrees  of  saintship,  under  a  centuxy,  nor  be  fully  ca- 
nonized under  two.  It  requires  a  hundred  years  to 
TUK  human  weakness  to  beatific  purity ; — but  the 
hundred  years,  if  circumstances  are  favourable, 
will  do  it  What  subsists  to-day  by  violence,  con- 
tinues to-morrow  by  acquiescence,  and  is  perpetu- 
ated by  tradition ;  till  at  last  the  hoary  abuse  shakes 
the  gray  haira  of  antiquity  at  us,  and  gives  itself 
out  as  the  wisdom  of  ages.  Thus  the  dearest 
dictates  of  reason  axe  made  to  yield  to  a  long  suc- 
cession of  follies.  And  this  is  the  foundation  of 
the  aristocratic  system  at  the  present  day.  Its 
stronghold,  with  all  those  not  immediately  inte- 
rested in  it,  is  the  reverence  of  antiquity. 

By  this  system  we  mean  the  aggregate  of  all  the  in- 
stitutions which  a  people,  supposing  them  to  be  vir- 
tuous and  well  informed,  and  meeting  together  free 
from  all  prejudices^  to  oiganize  themselves  into  a  po- 
litical conmiunity,  and  capable  of  foreseeing  conse- 
quences, would  reject,  as  not  tending  to  promote  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  We  will 
ssBume  Uiat  a  people  thus  assembling  would  decide, 
that  it  was  best  to  have  an  efficient  civil  government ; 
composed  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
deputments ;  that  they  would  provide  for  the  choice 
of  the  man  whom  the  majority  should  think  best 
qualified,  as  chief  magistrate,  and  that  they  would 
furnish  this  executive  officer  with  all  the  requisite 
means  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  functions.  We 
do  not,  therefore,  think  a  vigorous  and  well  organ- 
ized executive  government  a  part  of  the  abusive 
vistocratic  system.  But  the  people  would  plainly 
N«,  that  their  chief  magistrate  was  not  only  con- 
itituted  for  their  advantage,  but  derived  his  autho- 
rity from  their  choice ;  consequentiy  if  any  one 
•tarted  the  idea  that  he  possessed  it  by  birth  or  di- 
vine right,  the  suggestion  would  be  instanUy  re- 
jected as  groundless ;  it  might  even  be  derided  as 
absurd.  We  therefore  regard  hereditary  monarchy 
•s  a  part  of  the  system  which  is  founded  in  abuse. 
Sooner  or  later,  we  doubt  not,  the  time  will  come, 
when  the  absurdity  of  such  a  system  win  be  as 
generaUy  felt,  as  that  of  the  establishment  to  which 


Fletcher  of  Saltonn  compares  it — an  hereditary 
professorehip  of  divinity,  which  he  says  he  heard  of 
in  some  part  of  Germany. 

This  assembly  would  no  doubt  constitute  a  le- 
gislative body,  and  would  probably  (supposing  it 
as  we  have  stated,  gifted  with  the  foresight  of  what 
experience  has  taught  us)  organize  it  into  two  se- 
parate chambers  of  legislation;  but  of  this  we 
speak  with  less  confidence,  as  the  experiment  of 
one  has  never  been  fairly  tried.  But  whether  one 
or  two,  the  people  would  of  course  arrange  a  plan 
of  election,  by  which  the  memben  of  the  legisla- 
ture should  be  designated  by  the  people.  If  mem- 
bership were  viewed  as  a  privilege,  it  ought  not  to  be 
monopolized ;  if  as  a  bunlen,  not  to  be  permanent- 
ly borne  by  one :  conctequentiy  provision  would  be 
made  for  a  limited  tenure  of  the  representative 
office,  and  an  exercise,  at  marked  intervals,  of  the 
popular  choice.  If  any  one  should  intimate,  that 
in  both  or  either  of  the  houses,  the  right  and  duty 
of  legislation  ought  to  be  hereditary ;  that  when 
one  legislator  died,  his  place  should  be  taken  by 
his  oldest  son,  or  his  nephew,  or,  in  default  of  near- 
er kin,  by  the  most  distant  assignable  heir,  (who 
may  be,  perhaps,  the  most  stupid,  the  most  vicious, 
the  most  contemptible  person  in  the  community)  ; 
and  should  remain  wholly  vacant  if  he  had  no  heu*, 
— as  if  his  family  alone  were  endowed  with  special 
grace  to  fill  it — such  an  intimation  would  be  re- 
ceived with  astonishment  and  disgust  and  appre- 
hensions for  the  sanity  of  the  man  who  made  it 
We  therefore  regard  an  hereditary  House  of  Lords 
as  a  part  of  the  aristocratic  system,  founded  on  the 
most  flagrant  abuse.  By  the  same  test  of  princi- 
ple, we  should  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  in  re- 
spect to  an  established  Church,  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, and  all  antiquated,  unequal,  and  abusive 
corporate  monopolies,  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  pub- 
lic or  private  affiurs. 


DIVINE  RIGHT  AND  TRADITION. 

PBOX  TQS  SAMS. 

Was  it  all  mere  arrogant  assumption ;  all  gra- 
tuitous fraud  upon  a  credulous  age,  which  taught 
that  the  establishment  of  crown  and  church  was 
jure  dmno?  Far  from  it  It  was  a  calculation 
of  the  deepest  worldly  wisdom,  a  provision  of  the 
most  consummate  selfish  sagacity.  Starting  from 
the  simple  and  undoubted  principle  that  civil  go- 
vernment is  approved  by  Providence,  and  that 
Christianity  is  a  revelation  of  Divine  truth,  men 
were  trained  on  to  the  toleration,  and  at  last  to  the 
reverence  of  an  established  church  and  an  here- 
ditary crown,  subsisting  by  the  grace  of  God.  The 
subUe  spirits  who  reared  this  fabric  knew  well  that 
it  could  rest  on  no  other  foundation.  The  great 
master  principle  of  human  weakness,  man's  dread 
of  the  mysterious  unknown,  his  self-prostration  be- 
fore the  Infinite,  was  resorted  to,  by  the  authora  of 
these  institutions,  because  no  other  principle  was 
strong  enough  to  subdue  him  to  these  institutions. 
They  looked  round  for  shouldera  broad  enough  to 
bear  this  yoke.     Chivalry  rattled  her  sword  at  the 
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teiy  suggestion  of  it  The  great  beioni  looked 
over  their  battlements,  and  laughed  at  their  fellow 
baron,  the  king,  who,  claiming  to  be  greater  than 
the  greatest,  was  sometimes  weaker  than  the  weak- 
est; but  Superstition  offered  his  sturdy  back  to  the 
burden,  and  bore  it  like  the  strong  ass  in  the  Bible, 
for  centuries.  But  those  centuries  are  passed. 
The  divine  right  of  the  ciown  and  an  established 
church  are  exploded,  and  on  what  foundation  do 
they  now  rest  ?  . . .  They  are  the  traditionary  in- 
stitutions of  England ;  the  pillars  of  the  British 
monarchy.  They  are  now,  if  you  will,  erect,  but 
their  basis  is  insecure.  It  is  not  two  centuries  since 
the  great  usurper  hesTod  them  from  their  foundation, 
and  showed  that  their  substructions,  as  the  histo- 
rian says  of  those  of  the  Roman  capitol,  were  in- 
sane. The  era  of  the  elder  political  fenatidsm  has 
gone  by.  A  milder  delusion  succeeded,  and  the 
revolting  features  of  the  ancient  toiyism  are  now 
hidden  under  the  mask  of  IradiHim.  The  sanctity 
of  that  tradition  is  in  its  turn  assailed,  and  in  it 
the  only  conservative  principle  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. We  do  not  say,  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion is  doomed  to  irremediable  abuse, — to  the  forced 
toleration  of  any  and  every  existing  evil  But  we 
humbly  apprehend,  that  the  only  principle  of  re- 
form, which  is  consistent  with  its  preservation,  is 
the  temperate  correction  of  practical  evils,  by  spe- 
cific remedies  applied  to  the  individual  case.  Ge- 
neral and  theoretic  remedies  are  inadmissible ;  for 
theoretically  the  whole  monarchy  is  an  abuse. 


THE  LANDING  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER. 


FROM  A  CSimDrNIAI.  ▲SDBXBi  j 

Do  you  think,  sir,  as  we  repose  beneath  this 
splendid  pavilion,  adorned  by  the  hand  of  taste, 
blooming  with  festive  garlands,  wreathed  with  the 
stars  and  stripes  of  this  great  republic,  resounding 
with  strains  of  heart-stirring  music,  that,  merely  be- 
cause it  stands  upon  the  soil  of  Barnstable,  we 
form  any  idea  of  the  spot  as  it  appeared  to  Cap- 
tain Miles  Standiah,  and  his  companions,  on  the 
15th  or  16th  of  November,  1620!  Oh,  no,  air. 
Let  us  go  up  for  a  moment,  in  imagination,  to  yonder 
hill,  which  oTerlooks  the  village  and  the  bay,  and 
suppose  ourselves  standing  there  on  aome  bleak, 
ungenial  morning,  in  the  middle  of  November  of 
that  year.  The  coast  is  fringed  with  ice.  Dreaiy 
forests,  interspersed  with  sandy  tracts,  fill  the  back- 
ground. Nothing  of  humanity  quickens  on  the 
spot,  save  a  few  roaming  savages,  who,  ill-provided 
with  what  even  they  deem  the  necessaries  of  life, 
are  digging  with  their  fingers  a  acanty  repast  out 
of  the  frozen  sands.  No  fiiendly  lighthouses  had 
as  yet  hung  up  their  cressets  upon  your  headlands ; 
no  brave  pilot-boat  was  hovering  like  a  sea-bird  on 
the  tops  of  the  waves,  beyond  the  Cape,  to  guide 
the  shattered  bark  to  its  harbour ;  no  charts  and 
soundings  made  the  secret  pathways  of  the  deep  as 
plain  as  a  gravelled  road  through  a  lawn ;  no  com- 
fortable dwellingH  along  the  line  of  the  shore,  and 
where  are  now  your  well-inhabited  streets,  spoke  « 


welcome  to  the  Pilgrim;  no  steeple  poured  the 
music  of  Sabbath  mom  into  the  ear  of  the  fiigitrve 
for  conscience'  sake.  Primeral  wildneas  and  na- 
tiTe  desolation  brood  over  aea  and  land ;  and  fix>m 
the  9th  of  November,  when,  after  a  moat  calami- 
tous voyage,  the  Mayflower  first  came  to  anchor 
in  Provincetown  harbour,  to  the  end  of  December, 
the  entire  male  portion  of  the  company  was  occu- 
pied, for  the  greater  part  of  every  day,  and  often 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  in  exploring  the  coast 
and  seeking  a  place  of  rest,  amidst  perils  from  the 
savagea,  from  the  unknown  shore,  and  the  elementa, 
which  it  makes  one's  heart  bleed  to  think  upon. 

But  this  dreary  waste,  which  we  thus  contem- 
plate in  imagination,  and  which  they  traversed  in 
sad  reality,  is  a  chosen  land.  It  is  a  theatre  upon 
which  an  all-glorious  drama  is  to  be  enacted.  On 
this  frozen  soil,— driven  from  theivy^lad  churches 
of  their  mother  land, — escaped,  at  last,  from  loath- 
some prisons, — the  meek  fathera  of  a  pure  church 
will  lay  the  spiritual  basement  of  their  temple. 
Here,  on  the  everlasting  rock  of  liberty,  they  will 
establish  the  foundation  of  a  finee  State.  B^aieath 
its  ungenial  wintry  sky,  principles  of  social  right, 
institutions  of  dvU  government,  shall  germinate, 
in  which,  what  seemed  the  Utopian  dreams  of  vi- 
sionary sages,  are  to  be  more  than  realized. 

But  let  us  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  in- 
struments selected  by  Providence,  for  this  political 
and  moral  creation.  However  unpromising  the 
field  of  action,  the  agents  most  correspond  with 
the  excellence  of  the  work.  The  time  is  truly 
auspicious.  England  is  well  supplied  with  all  the 
materials  of  a  generous  enterprise.  She  is  in  the 
full  afilnence  of  her  wealth  of  intellect  and  charac- 
ter. The  age  of  Elizabeth  has  passed  and  garnered 
up  its  treasures.  The  age  of  the  commonwealth, 
silent  and  unsuspected,  is  ripening  towards  its  hai^ 
vest  of  great  men.  The  Burleighs  and  Cedb 
have  sounded  the  depths  of  statesmanship ;  the 
Drakes  and  Raleighs  have  run  the  whole  round  of 
chivalry  and  adventure;  the  C<^e8  and  Bacons 
are  spreading  the  lightof  Ui^r  master-minds  fhroogh 
the  entire  universe  of  philosoj^y  and  law.  Out 
of  a  generation  of  whidi  men  like  these  are  the 
guides  and  lights,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  aelect 
the  leaden  of  any  lofty  undertaking ;  and,  through 
their  influence,  to  secure  to  it  the  protection  of  roy- 
alty. But,  alas,  for  New  England !  No,  sir,  hap- 
pily fi>r  New  England,  Providence  works  not  vrith 
human  instruments.  Not  many  wiae  men  after 
the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are 
called.  The  stan  of  human  greatneaa,  that  glitter 
in  a  court,  are  not  destined  to  rise  on  the  lowering 
horizon  of  the  despind  Colony.  The  feeble  com- 
pany of  Pilgrims  is  not  to  be  marshalled  by  gar- 
tered statesmen,  or  mitred  prelstes.  Fleets  will 
not  be  despatched  to  convoy  the  little  band,  nor  ar- 
mies to  protect  it  Had  there  been  honours  to  be 
won,  or  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed,  or  plunder  to  be 
grasped,  hungry  courtien,  mid-summer  friends, 
godless  adventurers,  would  have  eaten  out  Uie 
heart  of  the  enterprise.  Silken  Bockinghams  and 
Somersets  would  have  blasted  it  with  their  patron- 
age.   But,  safe  amidst  their  nnenvted  perils,  strong 
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in  their  inoffennTB  wmkneM,  rich  in  their  untsmpt* 
ing  poverty,  the  petient  fiigitiveB  ue  permitted  to 
puTsoe  anmoleeted  the  thorny  paths  of  tribolation; 
and,  landed  at  last  on  the  unfriendly  ihoie,  the 
hosts  of  God,  in  the  fnnen  mail  of  December,  en- 
camp around  the  dwellings  of  the  jost ; 

"Siem  famine  guards  the  solitanr  eoaat, 
And  winter  barricades  the  realmB  of  frost." 

While  Bacon  is  attuning  the  sweetest  strains  of 
his  honeyed  eloquence  to  soothe  the  dull  ear  of  a 
crowned  pedant,  and  his  great  rival,  only  less  ob- 
sequious, is  on  his  knees  to  deprecate  the  royal 
displeasure,  the  future  founders  of  the  new  repub- 
lic beyond  the  sea  are  trein'mg  up  for  their  illustri- 
ous miseion,  in  obscurity,  hanlahip,  and  weary  ex- 
ile in  a  foreign  land. 

And  now, — for  the  lulness  of  time  is  come, — 
let  us  go  up  once  more,  in  imagination,  to  yonder 
hill,  and  look  out  upon  the  November  scene.  That 
single  dark  spodL,  just  discernible  through  the  per- 
spective glass,  on  the  waste  of  waters,  is  the  fiited 
vesseL  The  storm  moans  through  her  tattered 
canvas,  as  she  creeps,  almost  sinking,  to  her  an- 
chorage in  Prorincetown  harbour ;  and  there  she 
lies,  with  all  her  treasures,  not  of  silver  and  gold, 
(for  of  these  she  has  none,)  but  of  courage,  of  pa- 
tience, of  zeal,  of  high  spiritual  daring.  So  often 
as  I  dwell  in  imagination  on  this  scene ;  when  I 
consider  the  condition  of  the  Mayflower,  utterly  inr 
capable,  as  ahe  was,  of  living  through  another  gale ; 
when  I  survey  the  terrible  front  presented  by  our 
coast  to  the  navigator  who,  unacquainted  with  its 
channels  and  roadsteads,  should  approach  it  in  the 
stormy  season,  I  dare  not  call  it  a  mere  piece  of 
good  fortune,  that  the  general  north  and  south 
wall  of  the  shore  of  New  England  should  be 
broken  by  this  extraordinary  projection  of  the 
Cape,  running  out  into  the  ocean  a  hundred  miles, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  receive  and  encircle  the  pre- 
cious vessel.  As  I  now  see  her,  freighted  with  the 
destinies  of  a  continent,  barely  escaped  from  the 
perils  of  the  deep,  approaching  the  shore  precisely 
where  the  broad  sweep  of  this  most  remarkable 
headland  presents  almoet  the  only  point,  at  which, 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  she  could,  with  any  ease, 
have  made  a  harbour,  and  this,  perhaps,  the  very 
best  on  the  seaboard,  I  feel  my  spirit  raised  above 
the  sphere  of  mere  natural  agencies.  I  see  the 
mountains  of  New  England  rising  from  their 
rocky  thrones.  They  rush  forward  into  the  ocean, 
settling  down  as  they  advance;  and  there  they 
range  themselves,  as  a  mighty  bulwark  around  the 
Heaven-directed  vessel.  Yes,  the  everlasting  God 
himself  stretches  out  the  arm  of  his  mercy  and  his 
power,  in  substantial  maniiestation,  and  gathers  the 
meek  company  of  his  worshippers  as  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  DISCOVERY. 

raoac  jlh  addbebb  at  asoikhst  coixxob. 

Wx  are  confirmed  in  the  conclusion  that  the  po- 
pular diffusion  of  knowledge  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  science,  when  we  reflect  that,  vast  as 
the  domain  of  learning  is,  and  extraordinary  as  is 


^  progress  which  has  been  made  in  almost  every 
branch,  we  may  assume  as  certain,  I  will  not  say  that 
we  are  in  its  infoncy,  but  that  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  already  made,  wonderful  as  they  are,  bear 
but  a  small  proportion  to  those  that  will  hereafter 
be  effected ;  and  that  in  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  the  improvement  of  man,  there  is  yet  a  field  of 
investigation  broad  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  eager 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  diversified  enough  to  suit 
every  variety  of  taste,  order  of  intellect,  or  degree 
of  qualification.  For  the  peaceful  victories  of  the 
mind,  that  unknown  and  unoonquered  world,  for 
which  Alexander  wept,  is  for  ever  near  at  hand ; 
hidden  indeed,  as  yet,  behind  the  veil  with  which 
nature  shrouds  her  undiscovered  mysteries,  but 
stretching  all  along  the  confines  of  the  domain  of 
knowledge,  aometimes  nearest  when  least  suspected. 
The  foot  has  not  yet  pressed,  nor  the  eye  beheld 
it;  but  the  mind,  in  its  deepest  musings,  in  its 
wildest  excursions,  will  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  hidden  realm — a  gleam  of  light  from  the 
Hesperian  island — a  fi^esh  and  fragrant  breeze  from 
off  the  undiscovered  land — 

^'SabRttn  odours  from  the  spicy  shore,*^ 
which  happier  voyagers,  in  after  times,  shall  ap- 
proach, explore  and  inhabit  Who  has  not  felt, 
when,  with  his  very  soul  concentrated  in  his  eyes, 
while  the  worid  around  him  is  wrapped  in  sleep, 
he  gazes  into  the  holy  depths  of  the  midnight  hea- 
vens, or  wanders  in  contemplation  among  the 
worlds  and  systems  that  sweep  through  the  immen- 
sity of  space — ^who  has  not  felt  as  if  their  mystery 
must  yet  more  fully  yield  to  the  ardent,  unwearied, 
imploring  research  of  patient  science  1  Who  does 
not,  in  those  choice  and  blessed  moments,  in  which 
the  world  and  ite  interests  are  forgotten,  and  the 
spirit  retires  into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  its  own 
meditations,  and  there,  unconscious  of  every  thing 
but  itself  and  the  infinite  Perfection,  of  which  it 
is  the  earthly  type,  and  kindling  the  flame  of  thought 
on  the  alter  of  prayer — ^who  does  not  feel,  in  mo- 
mento  like  these,  as  if  it  must  at  last  be  given  to 
man,  to  frithom  the  great  secret  of  bis  own  beuig-^ 
to  solve  the  mighty  problem 

"Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fete?" 
When  I  think  in  what  slight  elemento  the  great 
discoveries  that  have  changed  the  condition  of  the 
world  have  oftentimes  originated ;  on  the  entire 
revolution  in  political  and  social  affairs  which  has 
resulted  from  the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle ;  on 
the  worid  of  wonders,  teeming  with  the  most  im- 
portant scientific  discoveries, which  has  been  opened 
by  the  telescope ;  on  the  ail-controlling  influence 
of  so  simple  an  invention  as  that  of  movable  me- 
tallic types ;  on  the  effecte  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, no  doubt  the  casual  result  of  some  idle 
experiment  in  alchemy ;  on  the  consequences  that 
have  resulted  and  are  likely  to  result,  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  to  the  menu- 
focturing  arte,  to  navigation,  and  transportetion  by 
land ;  on  the  resulte  of  a  single  sublime  concep- 
tion in  the  mind  of  Newton,  on  which  he  erected, 
as  on  a  foundation,  the  glorious  temple  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  heavens;  in  fine,  when  I  consider  how, 
from  the  great  master-principle  of  the  philosophy 
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of  Bacon — the  induction  of  Truth  from  the  obMr- 
▼ation  of  Fact — has  flowed,  as  from  a  living  foun- 
tain, the  fresh  and  stili  swelling  stream  of  modem 
science,  I  am  almost  oppressed  with  the  idea  of 
the  probable  connection  of  the  truths  already 
known,  with  great  principles  which  remain  undis- 
covered,— of  the  proximity  in  which  we  may  un- 
consciously stand,  to  the  most  astonishing,  though 
yet  unrcvealcd  mysteries  of  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual world. 

If,  after  thus  considering  the  seemingly  obvious 
sources  from  which  the  most  important  discoveries 
and  improvements  have  sprung,  we  inquire  into 
the  extent  of  the  field,  in  which  £uther  discoveries 
are  to  be  made,  which  is  no  other  and  no  less  than 
the  entire  natural  and  spiritual  creation  of  God — 
a  grand  and  lovely  system,  eren  as  we  imperfiKtIy 
apprehend  it,  but  no  doubt  most  grand,  lovely  and 
harmonious,  beyond  all  that  we  now  conceive  or  ima- 
gine ;  when  we  reflect  that  the  most  insulated,  seem- 
ingly disconnected,  and  even  contradictory  parts  of 
the  system  are,  no  doubt,  bound  together  as  por- 
tions of  one  stupendous  whole ;  and  that  those 
which  are  at  present  the  least  explicable,  and  which 
most  completely  defy  the  penetration  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  them,  are  as  intelligible,  in  i^ 
ality,  as  that  which  seems  most  plain  and  dear ; 
that  as  every  atom  in  the  universe  attracts  every 
other  atom,  and  is  attracted  by  it,  so  every  truth 
stands  in  harmonious  connection  with  every  other 
truth ;  we  are  brought  directly  to  the  condusion, 
that  every  portion  of  knowledge  now  possessed, 
every  observed  fact,  every  demonstrated  prindple,  is 
a  clew,  which  we  hold  by  one  end  in  the  hand, 
and  which  is  capable  of  guiding  the  faithful  in- 
quirer farther  and  farther  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  labyrinth  of  nature.  Ages  and  ages  may 
elapse,  before  it  conduct  the  patient  intellect  to  the 
wonders  of  sdcnce  to  which  it  will  eventually  lead 
him ;  and  perhaps  with  the  next  step  he  takes,  he 
will  reach  the  goal,  and  prindples  destined  to  af- 
fect the  condition  of  millions  beam  in  characters 
of  light  upon  his  understanding.  Whst  was  at 
once  more  unexpected  and  more  obvious  than 
Newton's  discovery  of  the  origin  of  light?  Every 
living  being,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  had 
gazed  on  the  rainbow ;  to  none  had  the  beautiful 
mystery  revealed  itself.  And  even  the  great  phi- 
losopher himself,  while  dissecting  the  solar  beam, 
while  actually  untwisting  the  golden  and  silver 
threads  that  compose  the  ray  of  light,  laid  open 
but  half  its  wonders.  And  who  shall  say  that  to 
us,  to  whom,  as  we  think,  modem  science  has  dis- 
closed the  residue,  troths  more  wonderful  than 
those  now  known  will  not  yet  be  revealed  ? 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  inferred,  be- 
cause the  human  mind  has  seemed  to  linger  for  a 
long  time  around  certain  results — as  ultimate  prin- 
ciples— that  Ihey  and  the  prindples  doaely  con- 
nected with  them  are  not  likely  to  be  pushed  much 
farther ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  intellect 
always  require  much  time  to  bring  its  noblest  tmths 
to  seeming  perfection.  It  was,  I  suppose,  two 
thousand  years  from  the  time  when  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  magnet  were  first  pbserved,  be- 


fore it  became,  through  the  means  of  those  quali- 
ties, the  pilot  which  guided  Cdumbus  to  the  Anoe- 
rican  continent    Before  the  invention  of  the  oonn 
paas  could  take  full  efibct,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  navigator  should  practically  and  boldly  grasp 
the  idea  that  the  globe  is  round.    The  two  truths 
are  apparently  without  connection;  but  in  their 
application  to  practice,  they  are  intimately  associ- 
ated.   Hobbes  says  that  Dr.  Harvey,  the  illustrious 
discoverer  of  the  drcnlation  of  the  blood,  ia  the 
only  author  of  a  great  discovery  who  ever  ilTed  to 
see  it  universally  adopted.    To  the  honour  of  sab- 
sequent  sdence,  this  remark  could  not  now,  with 
equal  truth,  be  made.    Nor  was  Harvey  himself 
without  some  painful  experience  of  the  obetacles, 
arising  from  popular  ignorance,  against   which 
truth  sometimes  forces  its  way  to  general  accept- 
ance.    When  he  first  proposed  the  beautiful  doc- 
trine, his  practice  fell  off;  people  would  not  con- 
tinue to  trast  their  lives  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
dreamer.     When  it  was  firmly  established  and  ge- 
nerally received,  one  of  his  opponents  published  a 
tract  de  circulo  Mnguinis  Sahmoneoy  and  proved 
fit>m  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Eodesiastes,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  was  no  secret  in  the  time 
of  Solomon.    The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Wiclif ;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  age  felt  the  importance  of  his 
prindples,  nor  the  consequences  to  which  they  led. 
Huss  had  studied  the  writings  of  Wiclif  in  manu- 
script, and  was  in  no  degree  behind  him,  in  the 
boldness  with  which  he  denounced  the  papal  usur- 
pations.   But  his  voice  was  not  heard  beyond  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia ;  and  he  exinred  in  agony 
at  the  stake,  and  his  ashes  were  scattered  upon  the 
Rhine.    A  hundred  years  passed  away.     Luther, 
like  an  avenging  angel,  burst  upon  the  world,  and 
denounced  the  corraptions  of  the  church,  and  ral- 
lied the  host  of  the  faithful,  with  a  voice  which 
might  almost  call  up  those  ashes  fit>m  their  watery 
grave,  end  form  and  kindle  them  again  into  a  liv- 
ing witness  of  the  troth. 

Thus  Providence,  which  has  ends  innumerable 
to  answer,  in  the  conduct  of  the  physicsl  and  intellec- 
tual, as  well  as  of  the  moral  world,  sometimes  per- 
mits the  grreat  discoverers  fully  to  enjoy  their  fiime, 
sometimes  to  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  the  extent  of 
their  achievements,  and  sometimes  sends  them  de- 
jected and  heart-broken  to  the  grave,  unconsrious 
of  the  importance  of  their  own  discoveries,  and  not 
merely  undervalued  by  their  contemporaries,  but 
by  themselves.  It  is  plam  that  Copernicus,  like 
his  great  contemporary,  Columbus,  though  fully 
conscious  of  the  boldness  and  the  novelty  of  his 
doctrine,  saw  but  a  part  of  the  changes  it  was  to 
efiect  in  sdence.  After  harbouring  in  his  bosom 
for  long,  long  years  that  pemidous  heresy — ^the 
solar  system — he  died  on  the  day  of  the  appear- 
ance of  his  book*  from  the  press.  The  closing 
scene  of  his  life,  with  a  little  help  firom  the  imagi- 
nation, would  furnish  a  noUe  subject  for  an  artist 
For  thiity-five  yean  he  has  revolved  and  matured  in 
his  mind  his  system  of  the  heavens.  A  natural 
mildnsM  of  di^podtioii,  boidering  on  timidi^,  a 
reluctance  to  encounter  controversy,  and  m  dread 
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of  penectttioD,  have  led  him  to  withhold  his  work 
from  the  press,  and  make  known  his  system  but 
to  a  few  confidential  disciples  and  friends.  At 
length  he  draws  near  his  end ;  he  is  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  and  he  yields  his  work  on  »  The  Re- 
volutions of  the  Heavenly  Orbs*'  to  his  friends  for 
publication.  The  day  at  last  has  come,  on  which  it 
is  to  be  ushered  into  the  world.  It  is  the  twenty- 
foQfth  of  May,  1 543.  On  that  day — the  effect,  no 
doabt,  of  the  intense  excitement  of  his  mind,  ope- 
rating upon  an  exhausted  frame — an  effusion  of 
blood  brings  him  to  the  gates  of  the  grave.  His 
last  hour  has  come;  he  lies  stretched  upon  the 
couch  from  which  he  will  never  rise,  in  his  apart- 
ment at  the  Canonry  at  Frauenberg,  East  Prussia. 
The  beams  of  the  setting  sun  glance  through  the 
Gothic  windows  of  his  chamber ;  near  his  bedside 
b  the  armillary  sphere,  which  he  has  contrived  to 
represent  his  theory  of  the  heavens ;  his  picture, 
painted  by  himself,  the  amusement  of  his  earlier 
years,  hangs  before  him ;  beneath  it  are  his  astro- 
labe and  other  imperfect  astronomical  instruments ; 
and  around  him  are  gathered  his  sorrowing  disci- 
ples. The  door  of  the  apartment  opens; — the 
eye  of  the  departing  sage  is  turned  to  see  who  en- 
ters :  it  is  a  friend,  who  brings  him  the  first  printed 
copy  of  his  immortal  treatise.  He  knows  that  in 
that  book  he  contradicts  all  that  had  ever  been 
distinctly  taught,  by  former  philosophers;  he  knows 
that  he  has  rebelled  against  the  sway  of  Ptolemy, 
which  the  scientific  world  had  acknowledged  for  a 
thousand  years ;  he  knows  that  the  popular  mind 
wSl  be  shocked  by  hb  innovations ;  he  knows  that 
the  attempt  will  be  made  to  press  even  religion  into 
the  service  against  him ;  but  he  kntfws  that  hb 
book  b  true.  He  b  dying,  but  he  leaves  a  glorious 
truth,  as  hb  dying  bequest  to  the  world.  He  bids 
the  friend  who  has  brought  it  place  himself  between 
the  window  and  his  bedside,  that  the  sun*s  rays 
may  fall  upon  the  precious  volume,  and  he  may 
behold  it  once  more,  before  his  eye  grows  dim. 
He  looks  upon  it,  takes  it  in  hb  hands,  presses  it 
to  hb  breast,  and  expires.  But  no,  he  b  not  wholly 
gone.  A  smile  lights  up  hb  dying  countenance ; 
a  beam  of  returning  intelligence  kindles  in  his  eye ; 
hb  lips  move ;  and  the  friend,  who  leans  over  him, 
can  hear  him  faintly  murmur  the  beautiful  senti- 
ments which  the  Christian  lyrist  of  a  later  age  has 
so  finely  expressed  in  verse : 

Ye  golden  lamps  ofheaven,  farewell,  with  all  your  feeble 

light ; 
Farewell,  thoa  ever-changing  moon,  pale  empress  of  the 

night; 
And  thou  refulgent  orb  of  day,  in  brighter  flames  array'd, 
My  soul  which  springs  beyond  thy  sphere,  no  mure  de- 

mnnds  thy  aid. 
Ye  stars  are  but  the  shining  dust  of  my  divine  abode. 
The  pavement  of  those  heavenly  courts,  where  I  shall 

reign  with  God. 

So  died  the  great  Columbus  of  the  heavens. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC, 
raoai  ak  oration  BKrout  tiis  phi  bbta  kappa  socisxt.* 

Ik  the  grand  and  steady  progress  of  our  coun- 
try, the  career  of  duty  and  usefulness  will  be  run 
by  all  its  children,  under  a  constantly  increasing 
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excitement  The  voice,  which,  in  the  morning  of 
life,  shall  awaken  the  patriotic  sympathy  of  the 
land,  will  be  echoed  ba(^  by  a  community,  incal- 
culably swelled  in  all  its  proportions,  before  that 
voice  shall  be  hushed  in  death.  The  writer,  by  whom 
the  noble  features  of  our  scenery  shall  be  sketched 
with  a  glowing  pendl,  the  traits  of  our  romantic 
early  history  gathered  up  with  filial  zeal,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  our  character  seized  with  delicate 
perception,  cannot  mount  so  entirely  and  rapidly 
to  success,  but  that  ten  years  will  add  new  millions 
to  the  numbeiB  of  hb  readers.  The  American 
statesman,  the  orator,  whose  voice  b  already  heard 
in  its  supremacy,  from  Florida  to  Maine,  whose  in- 
tellectual empire  already  extends  beyond  the  limits 
of  Alexanders,  has  yet  new  states  and  new  na- 
tions starting  into  being,  the  willing  tributaries  to 
his  sway. 

Thb  march  of  our  population  westward  has  been 
attended  with  consequences  in  some  degree  novel 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  It  b  a  fiict 
somewhat  difficult  of  explanation,  that  the  refine- 
ment of  the  ancient  nations  seemed  almost  wholly 
devoid  of  an  elastic  and  expansive  principle.  The 
arts  of  Greece  were  enchained  to  her  blands  and 
her  coasts;  they  did  not  penetrate  the  interior,  at 
least  not  in  every  direction.  The  language  and 
literature  of  Athens  were  as  much  unknown  to 
the  north  of  Pindus,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  capital  of  Grecian  refinement,  as 
they  were  in  Scythia.  Thrace,  whose  mountain 
tops  may  almost  be  seen  from  the  porch  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Sunium,  was  the  proverbial 
abode  of  barbarism.  Though  the  colonies  of 
Greece  were  scattered  on  the  coasta  of  Italy,  of 
France,  of  Spain,  and  of  Africa,  no  extension  of 
their  population  far  into  the  interior  took  place,  and 
the  arte  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  walb  of  the 
cities  where  they  were  cultivated.  How  differ- 
ent is  the  picture  of  the  diffusion  of  the  arte  and 
improvemento  of  civilization,  from  the  coast  to  the 
interior  of  America !  Population  advances  west- 
ward with  a  rapidity  which  numbers  may  describe 
indeed,  but  cannot  represent,  with  any  vivacity,  to 
the  mind.  The  wilderness,  which  one  year  is  im- 
passable, is  traversed  the  next  by  the  caravans  of 
the  industrious  eoaigranta,  who  go  to  follow  the  set- 
ting sun,  with  the  language,  the  institutions,  and 
the  arte  of  civilized  life.  It  b  not  the  irruption  of 
wild  barbarians,  sent  to  visit  the  wrath  of  God  on 
a  degenerate  empire ;  it  b  not  the  inroad  of  disci- 
plined banditti,  marshalled  by  the  intrigues  of  min- 
isters and  kings.  It  b  the  human  frimily,  led  out 
to  possess  ite  broad  patrimony.  The  states  and 
nations,  which  are  springing  up  in  the  valley  o( 
the  Mbaouri,  are  bound  to  us,  by  the  dearest  tics 
of  a  common  language,  a  common  government, 
and  a  common  descent  Before  New  England  can 
look  with  coldness  on  their  rising  myriads,  she  must 
forget  that  some  of  the  best  of  her  own  blood  is 
beating  in  theb  veins;  that  her  hardy  children, 
with  their  axes  on  their  shoulders,  have  been  lite- 
rally among  the  pioneers  in  thb  march  of  humani 
ty ;  that  young  as  she  is,  she  has  become  the  mo- 
ther of  populous  states.  What  generous  mind 
ap 
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would  sacrifice  to  a  aelfiah  preaervation  of  local  pie- 
pondennce,  the  delight  of  beholding  civilized  na- 
tions rising  up  in  the  desert ;  and  the  language, 
the  manners,  the  institutions,  to  which  he  has  been 
reared,  carried  with  his  houashold  gods  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ?  Who  can  fiirget  that 
this  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  empire  of  all  we  hold  dear ;  of  our 
taws,  of  our  character,  of  the  memorj  of  our  an- 
cestors, of  the  great  achievements  in  our  history  1 
Whithersoever  the  aons  of  the  thirteen  atalea  shall 
wander,  to  southern  or  western  climes,  they  will 
send  back  their  hearts  to  the  rocky  iriiores,  the  bat- 
tle fields,  and  the  intrepid  councils  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  These  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  vicia* 
aituJe.  They  have  become  already  matter  of  his- 
tory, of  poetry,  of  eloquence: 

Tlie  love,  whore  death  has  set  his  teal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  iior  rival  sieal, 
Nor  falsehood  disavow. 

Divisions  may  spring  up,  ill  blood  may  bum, 
parties  be  formed,  and  interests  may  aeem  todaah ; 
but  the  great  bonds  of  the  nation  are  linked  to 
what  is  passed.  The  deeds  of  the  great  men,  to 
whom  this  countiy  owes  its  origin  and  growth,  are 
a  patrimony,  I  know,  of  which  its  children  will 
never  deprive  themselves.  As  long  as  the  Miaaia- 
sippi  and  the  Missouri  shall  flow,  those  men  and 
those  deeds  will  be  remembered  on  their  banks. 
The  sceptre  of  government  may  go  where  it  will ; 
bat  that  of  patriotic  feeling  can  never  depart  from 
Judah.  In  all  that  mighty  region  which  is  drained 
by  the  Missouri  and  its  tributary  streama — the  val- 
ley co-extensive  with  the  temperate  zone— will 
there  be,  as  long  as  the  name  of  America  ahall 
last,  a  father,  that  will  not  take  his  children  on  his 
knee  and  recount  to  them  the  events  of  the  twen- 
ty-second of  December,  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
the  seventeenth  of  June,  and  the  fourth  of  July  ? 

This  then  is  the  theatre  on  which  the  intellect 
of  America  is  to  appear,  and  such  the  motives  to 
its  exertion ;  such  the  mass  to  be  influenced  by  its 
energies,  such  the  crowd  to  witness  its  eflforta,  such 
the  glory  to  crown  its  success.  If  I  err  in  this 
happy  vision  of  my  country's  fortunes,  I  thank 
God  for  an  error  so  animating.  If  this  be  false, 
may  I  never  know  the  truth.  Never  may  you,  my 
friends,  be  under  any  other  feeling,  than  that  a  great, 
a  growing,  an  immeasurably  expanding  country  is 
calling  upon  you  for  your  best  services.  The 
name  and  character  of  our  Alma  Mater  have  al- 
ways been  carried  by  some  of  our  brethren  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  her  venerable  walla ;  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  still  farther  weatward,  the  commu- 
nities of  kindred  men  are  fast  gathering,  whose 
minds  and  hearta  will  act  in  aympathy  with  yours. 
The  most  powerful  motives  call  on  na,  aa  acholars, 
for  those  efforts,  which  our  common  country  de- 
mands of  all  her  children.  Moat  of  us  are  of  that 
class,  who  owe  whatever  of  knowledge  has  shone 
into  our  minds,  to  the  free  and  popular  institutiona 
of  our  native  land.  There  are  fisw  of  us,  who 
may  not  be  permitted  to  boast,  that  we  have  been 
reared  in  an  honest  poverty  or  a  frugal  competence, 
and  owe  every  thing  to  those  means  of  education 


which  are  equally  Open  to  alL    We  are  summoiied 
to  new  energy  and  zeal  by  the  high  nature  of  the 
experiment  we  are  appointed  in   Providence  to 
make,  and  the  grendenr  of  the  theatre  on  which  it 
is  to  be  performed.     When  the  old  world  aflforded 
no  longer  any  hope,  it  pleased  Heaven  to  open 
thia  last  refuge  of  humanity.    The  attempt  baa 
begun,  and  is  going  on,  ht  from  foreign  corruption, 
on  the  broadest  scale,  and  under  the  most  benig- 
nant prospects ;  and  it  certainly  rests  with  us  to  solve 
the  great  problem  in  human  aodety,  to  aettle,  and 
that  for  ever,  that  momentous  question — whether 
mankind  can  be  trusted  with  a  purely  popular 
system  1     One  might  almost  think,  without  extra- 
vagance, that  the  departed  wiae  and  good  of  all 
places  and  times  are  looking  down  fiY>m  their  happy 
seats  to  witness  what  ahall  now  be  done  by  us ;  that 
they  who  lavished  their  treaaures  and  their  blood 
of  old,  who  laboured  and  suflered,  who  spake  and 
wrote,  who  fought  and  periahed,  in  the  one  great 
cause   of  freedom  and  truth,  are   now  hanging 
from  their  orba  on  high,  over  the  last  solemn  expe- 
riment of  humanity.     As  I  have  wandered  over 
the  spots,  once  the  scene  of  their  labours,  and 
mused  among  the  prostrate  columns  of  their  se- 
nate houses  and  forums,  I  have  seemed  almost  to 
hear  a  voice  from  the  tombs  of  departed  ages ;  from 
the  sepulchres  of  the  nations,  which  died  before 
the  sight.     They  exhort  us,  they  adjure  us  to  !« 
£uthful  to  our  trust     They  implore  us,  by  the 
long  trials  of  struggling  humanity,  by  the  blessed 
memory  of  the  departed  ;  by  the  dear  faith,  which 
has  been  plighted  by  pure  hands,  to  the  holy  cause 
of  truth  and  man ;   by  the  awful  secrets  of  the 
prison  houses,  where  the  sons  of  freedom  have 
been  immured;  by  the  noble  heads  which  hate 
been  brought  to  the  block;  by  the  wrecks  of  time, 
by  the  eloquent  ruins  of  nations,  they  conjure  us 
not  to  quench  the  light  which  is  rising  on  the 
world.     Greece  cries  to  us,  by  the  convulsed  Ups 
of  her  poisoned,  dying  Demosthenes ;  and  Rome    | 
pleads  with  us,  in  the  mute  persuasion   of  her    { 
mangled  Tully.  ; 


THREE  PICTURES  OF  BOSTON. 

FSOM  AN  ADDaaSB  BXrOSS  THX  lOMC.  UB.  ASSOCUTIOX. 

To  understand  the  character  of  the  commerce 
of  our  own  city,  we  must  not  look  merely  at  one 
point,  but  at  the  whole  circuit  of  country,  of 
which  it  is  the  buaineaa  centre.  We  must  not 
contemplate  it  only  at  thia  present  moment  of 
time,  but  we  must  bring  before  our  imaginations, 
as  in  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  diorama,  at  least  three 
successive  historical  and  topographical  pictures; 
and  truly  instructive  I  think  it  would  be  to  see 
them  delineated  on  canvaa.  We  must  surrey  the 
first  of  them  in  the  company  of  the  veoerahle 
John  Winthrop,  the  founder  of  the  state.  Let  ui 
go  up  with  him,  on  the  day  of  his  landing,  the  ae- 
▼enteenth  of  June,  1630,  to  the  heights  of  yonder 
peninsula,  as  yet  without  a  name.  Landward 
atretches  a  dismal  forest ;  aeawaid,  a  waste  of  waters, 
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mispotted  with  a  mil,  except  that  of  hii  own  ship. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  you  see  the  cabins  of  Wal- 
ford  and  the  Spragues,  who— the  latter  a  year  be- 
fore, the  former  etill  earlier — had  adventured  to 
this  spot,  untenanted  else  by  any  child  of  chiliza- 
tion.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  lies  Mr. 
Blackstone's  farm.  It  comprises  three  goodly  hills, 
converted  by  a  spring-tide  into  three  wood-crowned 
idets ;  and  it  is  mainly  valued  for  a  noble  spring  of 
fresh  water  which  gushes  from  the  northern  slope 
of  one  of  these  hills,  and  which  furnished,  in  the 
coQise  of  the  summer,  the  motive  for  transferring 
the  seat  of  the  in&nt  settlement  This  shall  be 
the  first  pictare. 

The  second  shall  be  contemplated  from  the  same 
spot — the  heights  of  Charleston — on  the  same  day, 
the  eventful  seventeenth  of  June,  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  years  later,  namely,  in  the  year  1775. 
A  terrific  scene  of  war  rages  on  the  top  of  the  MIL 
Wait  for  a  fiivoarable  moment,  when  the  volumes 
of  fiery  smoke  roll  away,  and  over  the  masts  of 
that  sixty-gun  ship,  whose  batteries  are  blazing 
apon  the  hiU,  you  behold  Mr.  Blackstone*s  farm 
changed  to  an  ill-built  town  of  about  two  thou- 
sand dwelling  houses,  mostly  of  wood,  with  scarce 
any  public  buildings,  but  eight  or  nine  churches, 
the  old  State  House,  and  Faneuil  Hall ;  Roxbury 
beyond,  an  insignificant  village ;  a  vacant  marsh  in 
all  the  space  now  occupied  by  Cambridgeport  and 
East  Cambridge,  by  Chelsea  and  East  Boston ;  and 
beneath  your  feet  the  town  of  Charlestown,  con- 
sisting in  the  morning  of  a  line  of  about  three 
hundred  houses,  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  flames  at 
noon,  and  reduced  at  eventide  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 

But  those  fires  are  kindled  on  the  altar  of  Liber- 
ty. American  independence  is  established.  Ame- 
rican commerce  smiles  on  the  spot ;  and  now  firom 
the  top  of  one  of  the  triple  hills  of  Mr.  Blackstone's 
farm,  a  stately  edifice  arises,  which  seems  to  invite 
us  as  to  an  observatory.  As  we  look  down  from 
this  lofty  structure,  we  behold  the  third  picture — 
a  crowded,  busy  scene.  We  see  beneath  us  a  city 
containing  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  mainly  built  of  brick  and  granite.  Vessels  of 
every  description  are  moored  at  the  wharves.  Long 
lines  of  commodious  and  even  stately  houses  cover 
a  apace  which,  within  the  memory  of  man,  was  in 
a  state  of  nature.  Substantial  blocks  ojf  ware- 
houses and  stores  have  forced  their  way  to  the 
channel.  Faneuil  Hall  itself  the  consecrated  and 
unchangeable,  has  swelled  to  twice  its  original  di- 
mensions. AthentBums,  hopitals,  asylums  and  in- 
firmaries, adorn  the  streets.  The  school-house  rears 
its  modest  front  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
sixty  or  seventy  churches  attest  that  the  children 
are  content  to  walk  in  the  good  old  ways  of  their 
fathers.  Connected  with  the  city  by  eight  bridges, 
avenues,  or  ferries,  you  behold  a  range  of  towns, 
moat  of  them  municipally  distinct,  but  all  of  them 
ui  reality  forming,  vnth  Boston,  one  vast  metropolis, 
animated  by  one  commercial  life.  Shading  off 
from  these,  you  see  that  most  lovely  back-ground, 
a  succession  of  happy  settlements,  spotted  with  vil- 
laa,  fum  houses  and  cottages;  united  to  Boston  by 
a  constant  intercourse ;  sustaining  the  capital  firom 


their  fields  and  gardens,  and  prosperous  in  the  re- 
flux of  the  city*B  wealth.  Of  the  social  life  in- 
cluded within  diis  circuit,  and  of  all  that  in  times 
past  has  adorned  and  ennobled  it,  commercial  in- 
dustry has  been  an  active  element,  and  has  ex- 
alted itself  by  its  intimate  association  with  every 
thing  else  we  bokl  dear.  Within  this  circuit  what 
memorials  strike  the  eye! — what  recollections — 
what  institutions — ^what  patriotic  treasures  and 
names  that  cannot  die !  There  Ue  the  canonized 
precincts  of  Lexington  and  Concord ;  there  rise 
the  sacred  heights  of  Dorchester  and  Charlestown ; 
there  is  Harvard,  the  ancient  and  venerable,  fos- 
ter-child of  public  and  private  hberaUty  in  every 
part  of  the  state ;  to  whose  existence  Charlestown 
gave  the  first  impulse,  to  whose  growth  and  useful- 
ness the  opulence  of  Boeton  has  at  all  times  min- 
istered with  open  hand.  Still  farther  on  than  the 
eye  can  reach,  four  lines  of  communication  by  rail- 
road and  steam  have  within  our  own  day  united 
with  the  capital,  by  bands  of  iron,  a  still  broader 
circuit  of  towns  and  villages.  Hark  to  the  voice 
of  life  and  business  which  sounds  along  the  lines ! 
While  we  speak,  one  of  them  is  shooting  onward 
to  the  illimitable  west,  and  all  are  uniting  with  the 
other  kindred  enterprises,  to  form  one  harmonious 
and  prosperous  whole,  in  which  town  and  country, 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  labour  and  capital, 
art  and  nature— wrought  and  compacted  into  one 
grand  system — are  constantly  gathering  and  dif- 
fusing, concentrating  and  radiating  the  economical, 
the  social,  the  moral  blessings  of  a  liberal  and  dif- 
fusive commerce. 


EXAMPLES   OF  PATRIOTISM  IN   OUR 
OWN  HISTORY. 

The  national  character,  in  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant elements,  must  be  formed,  elevated,  and 
strengthened  from  the  materials  which  history  pre- 
sents. Are  we  to  be  eternally  ringing  the  changes 
upon  Marathon  and  ThermopyI» ;  and  going  back 
to  find  in  obscure  texts  of  Greek  and  Latin  the 
great  exemplars  of  patriotic  virtue  !  I  rejoice  that  we 
can  find  them  nearer  home,  in  our  own  country,  on 
our  own  soil ; — that  strains  of  the  noblest  sentiment 
that  ever  swelled  in  the  breast  of  man  are  breath- 
ing to  us  out  of  every  page  of  our  country's  history, 
in  the  native  eloquence  of  our  mother  tongue  ;•— 
that  the  colonial  and  the  provincial  councils  of 
America  exhibit  to  us  models  of  the  spirit  and 
character  which  gave  Chreece  and  Rome  their 
name  and  their  praise  among  the  nations.  Here 
we  ought  to  go  for  our  instruction ;  the  lesson  is 
plain,  it  is  clear,  it  is  applicable.  When  we  go  to 
ancient  history,  we  are  bewildered  with  the  differ- 
ence of  manners  and  institutions.  We  are  willing 
to  pay  our  tribute  of  applause  to  the  memory  of 
Leonidas,  who  fell  nobly  for  his  country,  in  the 
face  of  the  foe.  But  when  we  trace  him  to  his 
home,  we  are  confounded  at  the  reflection,  that  the 
same  Spartan  heroism  to  which  he  sacrificed  him- 
self at  Thenpopyle,  would  have  led  him  to  tear 
his  only  child,  if  it  happened  to  be  a  sickly  babe,— * 
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the  very  object  for  which  all  that  is  kmd  and  good 
in  man  riaei  np  to  plead, — ^from  the  bosom  of  its 
mother,  and  carry  it  oat  to  be  eaten  by  the  wolves 
of  Taygetus.  We  feel  a  glow  of  admiration  at 
the  heroism  displayed  at  Marathon  by  the  ten 
thousand  champions  of  invaded  Greece ;  but  we 
cannot  forget  that  the  tenth  part  of  the  ni]^ber 
were  slaves,  unchained  from  the  workshops  and 
door-posts  of  their  masters,  to  go  and  fight  iae  bat- 
tles of  freedom.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  exam- 
ples are  to  destroy  the  interest  with  which  we 
read  the  history  of  ancient  times ;  they  possibly 
increase  that  interest,  by  the  singular  contrast  they 
exhibit.  But  they  do  warn  us,  if  we  need  the 
warning,  to  seek  onr  great  practical  lessons  of  pa- 
triotism at  home ;  out  of  the  exploits  and  sacrifices 
of  which  our  own  country  is  the  theatre ;  out  of 
the  characters  of  our  own  fathers.  Them  we 
know,  the  high-sooled,  natural,  unaffected,  the 
citizen  heroes.  We  know  what  happy  firesides 
they  left  for  the  cheerless  camp.  We  know  with 
what  pacific  habits  they  dared  the  perils  of  the 
field.  There  is  no  mystery,  no  romance,  no  mad- 
ness, under  the  name  of  chivalry,  about  them.  It 
is  all  resolute,  manly  resistance— for  conscience' 
and  liberty's  sake— not  merely  of  an  overwhelming 
power,  but  of  all  the  force  of  long-rooted  habits, 
and  the  native  love  of  order  and  peace. 


LUTHER. 

Iir  the  solemn  loneliness,  in  which  Luther  found 
himself,  he  called  around  him  not  so  much  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Greek  and  Latin  wisdom  through  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages,  as  he  did  the  mass 
of  his  own  countrymen,  by  his  translation  of  the 
Bible.  It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  tardy  im- 
pression and  remote  efficacy,  had  he  done  no  more 
than  awake  from  the  dusty  alcoves  of  the  libraries 
the  venerable  shades  of  the  classic  teachers.  He 
roused  up  a  population  of  living,  sentient  men,  his 
countrymen,  his  brethren.  He  might  have  writ- 
ten and  preached  in  Latin  to  his  dying  day,  and  the 
elegant  Italian  scholars,  champions  of  the  church, 
would  have  answered  him  in  Latin  better  than  his 
own ;  and  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  whole 
affair  would  have  been  a  contest  between  angry 
and  loq uacious  priests.  •<  Awake  all  antiquity  from 
the  sleep  of  the  libraries  !*'  He  awoke  sill  Grerma- 
ny  and  half  Europe  from  the  scholastic  sleep  of 
an  ignorance  worse  than  death.  He  took  into  his 
hands  not  the  oaten  pipe  of  the  classic  muse ;  he 
moved  to  his  great  work,  not 

to  the  Dorian  mood 

Of  flutes  and  loA  recorders ; — 

He  grasped  the  iron  trumpet  of  his  mother  tongue, 
— the  good  old  Saxon  from  which  our  own  is  de- 
scended, the  language  of  noble  thought  and  hig^ 
resolve, — and  blew  a  blast  that  shook  the  nations 
from  Rome  to  the  Oiimeys.     Sovereign,  dtizen. 


and  peasant,  started  at  the  sound;  and,  in  a  few 
iriiort  years,  the  poor  monk,  who  had  begged  his 
bread  for  a  pious  canticle  in  the  streets  of  Eisen- 
ach,— no  longer  friendless, — no  longer  solitary, — 
was  sustained  by  victorious  armies,  countenanced  by 
princes,  and,  what  is  a  thousand  times  more  pre- 
cious than  the  brightest  crown  in  Christendom,  re- 
vered as  a  sage,  a  benefactor,  and  a  spiritual  pa- 
rent, at  the  firesides  of  millions  of  his  humble  and 
grateful  countrymen. 


LITERATURE  AND  LIBERTY. 

L1TXB.1.TDRK  is  the  voice  of  the  age  and  the 
state.  The  character,  energy,  and  resources  of  the 
country  are  reflected  and  imaged  forth  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  its  gnreat  minds.  They  are  organs  of  the 
time ;  they  speak  not  their  own  language,  they 
scarce  think  their  own  thoughts ;  but  under  an  im- 
pulse like  the  prophetic  enthusiasm  of  old,  they 
must  feel  and  utter  the  sentiments  which  socie^ 
inspires.  They  do  not  create,  they  obey  the  spirit 
of  the  age;  the  serene  and  beautiful  spirit  de- 
scended from  the  highest  heaven  of  liberty,  who 
laughs  at  our  preconceptions,  and,  with  the  breath 
of  his  mouth,  sweeps  before  him  the  men  and  the 
nations  that  cross  his  path.  By  an  nnconadoos 
instinct,  the  mind,  in  the  action  of  its  powera, 
adapts  itself  to  the  number  and  complexion  of  the 
other  minds  with  which  it  is  to  enter  into  commu- 
nion or  conflict  As  the  voice  falls  into  the  key 
which  is  suited  to  the  space  to  be  filled,  the  mind, 
in  the  various  exercises  of  its  creative  faculties, 
strives  with  curioas  search  for  that  master-note, 
which  will  awaken  a  vibration  from  the  surround- 
ing community,  and  which,  if  it  do  not  find  it, 
is  itself  too  often  struck  dumb. 

For  this  reason,  from  the  moment  in  the  destiny 
of  nations,  that  they  descend  firom  their  culminat- 
ing point,  and  begin  to  decline,  from  that  moment 
the  voice  of  creative  genius  is  hushed,  and  at  best, 
the  age  of  criticism,  learning,  and  imitation  suc- 
ceeds. When  Greece  ceased  to  be  independent, 
the  forum  and  the  stage  became  mute.  The  pa- 
tronage of  Macedonian,  Alexandrian,  and  Pergs- 
mean  princes  was  lavished  in  vain.  They  could 
not  woo  the  healthy  Moses  of  Hellas,  from  the 
cold  mountain  tope  of  Greece,  to  dwell  in  their 

S'lded  halls.  Nay,  though  the  fall  of  greatness, 
e  decay  of  beauty,  the  waste  of  strength,  and  the 
wreck  of  power  have  ever  been  among  the  fevour^ 
ite  themes  of  the  pensive  muse,  yet  not  a  poet 
arose  in  Greece  to  chant  her  own  elegy ;  and  it  is 
after  near  three  centuries,  and  from  Cicero  and 
Sulpicius,  that  we  catch  the  first  notes  of  pious  snd 
pathetic  lamentation  over  the  &llen  laiid  of  the 
arts.  The  freedom  and  genius  of  a  country  are 
invariably  gathered  into  a  common  tomb^  and  there 


can  only  etrai^rs  breathe 
The  name  of  that  wmch *   - 


beneath. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  1795.  His  mother  is 
of  the  Pendleton  family,  in  Virginia,  where 
she  now  resides.  His  father,  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  was  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Balti- 
more. He  is  the  eldest  of  four  sons,  who  all, 
except  himself,  live  in  Virginia.  He  went 
through  the  usual  course  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  his  natiye  town,  and  finally  was 
graduated  at  the  Baltimore  College,  in  1813. 
He  was  just  old  enough  to  bear  arms  when 
General  Ross  invaded  Maryland,  and  was 
among  the  volunteers  who  fought  at  Bladens- 
burg  and  North  Point,  where  he  had  sufiicient 
military  experience  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
authorship. 

He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1816,  and  continued  to  practise  with  great 
success  until  he  went  into  Congress,  from 
which  period  he  took  an  unreluctant  farewell 
of  a  pursuit  which  he  appears  never  to  have 
liked,  notwithstanding  the  eminence  he  at- 
tained in  it  Swallow  Bam  shows  that  he 
had  a  greater  affection  for  lawyers  than  for 
the  law. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  professional  life  was  from 
first  to  last  mixed  with  literature  and  politics. 
Through  every  stage  of  it  he  wrote  a  great 
deal  of  both  grave  and  gay,  the  principal  por- 
tion of  which  has  been  published  either  in  the 
newspapers  or  in  pamphlets,  though  he  occa- 
sionally appeared  in  more  ambitious  volumes. 
At  no  time,  however,  has  his  application  to 
letters  been  so  earnest  or  exclusive  as  to  give 
him  a  place  in  the  class  of  literary  men,  a  class 
which,  until  very  recently,  had  no  existence 
in  this  country,  and  which  is  still  very  small 
here. 

His  first  work  was  a  joint-stock  affair,  in 
two  volumes,  called  The  Red  Book,  in  its 
character  not  unlike  the  Salmagundi  of  Irving 
and  Paulding.  With  a  very  dear  friend,  and 
one  of  the  most  gifted  scholars  of  our  country, 
Mr.  Peter  Hoffbaan  Cruse,  it  was  thrown  oflf 
in  numbers,  with  an  interval  of  about  a  fort- 
night between  them,  in  Baltimore,  in  1818 
and  1819.    It  was  of  local  and  temporary  in- 


terest, but  it  contained  much  neat  and  playful 
satire  by  Kennedy,  and  some  exceedingly  cle- 
ver poetry  by  Cruse,*  which  will  prevent  its 
being  forgotten. 

Swallow  Bam,  or  a  Sojoum  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  was  published  in  1832.  '*  I  have 
had  the  greatest  difficulty,"  he  says  in  the  pre- 
face, "  to  keep  myself  from  writing  a  novel." 
It  appears  to  have  been  commenced  as  a  series 
of  detached  sketches  of  old  or  lower  Virginia, 
exhibiting  the  habits,  customs  and  opinions 
of  the  people  of  that  region,  and  to  have  grown 
into  something  with  the  coherence  of  a  story 
before  it  was  finished.  The  plan  of  it  very 
much  resembles  that  of  Bracebridge  Hall,  but 
it  is  purely  American,  and  has  more  fidelity 
as  an  exhibition  of  raral  life,  while  it  is 
scarcely  inferior  in  spirit  and  graceful  hu- 
mour. Miss  Sedgwick  has  given  us  some 
delightful  sketches  of  primitive  customs  and 
feelings  in  New  England;  Mrs.  Kirkland 
has  described  with  remarkable  accuracy  the 
*'  new  homes'*  of  Michigan ;  Judge  Hall  has 
been  successful  in  delineating  the  border  ex- 
periences of  Illinois;  Judge  Longstreet  has 
painted  up  to  nature  in  his  humorous  Georgia 
Scenes ;  and  Mr.  Thorpe,  Mr.  Hooper,  and 
others,  have  lifled  the  veil  from  the  lodge  of 
the  hunter  and  the  cabin  of  the  settler  in  the 
&r  south-west;  but  none  of  our  pictures  of 

*  P.  H.  Cnise  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera  in  1832.  He 
died  before  he  had  achieved  in  letters  that  distinguished 
reputation  which  all  who  knew  him  predicted  for  him. 
He  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1793,  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  prepared  himself 
for  the  practice  of  the  law,  to  which,  however,  he  never 
devoted  himself,  preferring  rather  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  inclination  in  a  life  of  literary  study.  He  thus  be- 
came an  accomplished  scholar,  and  one  of  the  purest 
writers  of  our  language.  What  he  published  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Reviews,  of  the  ten  years  previous  to  his 
death,  and  to  the  Baltimore  American,  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  which  was  for  several  years  under  his 
charge.  He  possessed  the  most  graceful  wit,  com- 
bined, as  it  usually  is,  with  a  taste  of  the  meet  classical 
purity,  and  was  always  greatly  remarked  for  the  extra- 
ordinary vivacity  and  brilliancy  of  his  conversation. 
These  traits  appear,  though  in  less  degree,  in  his  writ- 
ings. An  agreeable  volume  might  be  furnished  from  his 
published  and  unpublished  works,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Ke:- 
nedy  will  ere  long  lay  such  a  one  before  the  public. 
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local  manneis  surpass,  in  tratlifal  minuteness 
or  easy  elegance  of  diction,  these  transcripts 
of  life  in  Virginia. 

In  1835  Mr.  Kennedy  published  his  next 
work.  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,  a  Tale  of  the 
Tory  Ascendancy.  He  had  spent  a  part  of 
the  winter  of  1818-19  in  the  Pendleton  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina,  and  there  met  his 
hero,  from  whom  he  heard  some  extraordinary 
details  of  his  personal  adventures.  The  novel 
was  suggested  by  this  meeting,  and  he  has 
introduced  into  it  almost  a  verbatim  repetition 
of  Horse  Shoe's  escape  from  Charleston  after 
its  surrender.  No  works  could  be  more  un- 
like each  other  than  this  and  Swallow  Bam. 
They  have  no  resemblance  in  style,  in  con- 
struction, or  in  spirit ;  but  Horse  Shoe  Robin- 
son was  even  more  successful  than  its  prede- 
cessor. Frank  Meriwether  the  country  gen- 
tleman, the  shrewd  and  good-humoured  old 
lawyer  Philpot  Wart,  and  other  characters,  in 
the  first,  are  sketched  with  singular  skill  and 
felicity,  but  diey  are  less  essentially  creations 
than  the  free-hearted,  sagacious,  and  heroic 
partisan  yeoman,  who  quits  his  anvil  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  acts  an 
important  though  humble  part  through  its 
scenes  of  excitement  and  daring  until  the 
Whigs  are  triumphant.  There  are  in  the 
second  work  other  original  and  admirably 
executed  characters,  whose  individuality  is 
distinct  and  perfectly  sustained  amid  all  va- 
rieties of  circumstance;  and  skilful  under- 
plots, in  which  are  imbodied  beautifully- 
wrought  scenes  of  love  and  touching  inci- 
dents of  sorrow. 

In  1838  appeared  Rob  of  the  Bowl,  a  Le- 
gend of  St.  Inigoe's.  This  novel  was  evi- 
dently written  with  much  more  care  than  the 
others,  but  it  was  less  successful.  Though 
dealing  largely  in  invention,  it  is,  like  Horse 
Shoe  Robinson,  of  an  historical  character,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  annals  of  Maryland  under  the  rule  of  the 
lord  proprietary  Cecilius  Calvert,  when  the 
colony  was  distracted  by  feuds  between  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  characters 
are  numerous,  various,  and  strongly  marked ; 
but  several  of  them  are  so  prominent  and  so 
elaborately  finished  that  the  interest  is  much 
divided,  and  it  has  been  remarked  with  some 
reason,  that  the  story  wants  a  hero.  The 
historical  impression  which  it  conveys  is  as 
accurate  as  the  most  careful  study  of  the 


incidents  and  temper  of  the  times  enabled  the 
author  to  render  it;  the  costume  throughout 
is  exact  and  in  keeping ;  and  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  are  spirited  and  picturesque  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  next  work,  published  in 
1840,  was  the  Annals  of  Quodlibet,  suggested 
by  the  presidential  canvass  then  just  closed. 
It  is  iiill  of  wit,  humour,  and  pungent  irony, 
but  is  too  exclusive  in  its  reference  to  events 
of  the  day  to  possess  much  interest  now  when 
those  events  are  nearly  forgotten. 

Each  of  the  four  works  that  have  been  men- 
tioned is  marked  by  distinct  and  happy  pecu- 
liarities, and  from  internal  evidence  it  probably 
would  never  have  been  surmised  that  they  were 
by  one  author. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  from  Baltimore 
to  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  in  1820,  j 
1821,  and  1822.     In  1824  he  received  from 
President  Monroe  the  appointment  of  Secret 
tary  of  Legation  to  Chili,  which  he  resigned 
before  the  sailing  of  the  mission.     He  was 
three  times  chosen  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  twenty-fifth,  twenty-«evenih,  and  twenty- 
eighth  congresses;  and  in  1846  was  again 
elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Mary- 
land.   In  the  national  legislature  he  soon  rose 
to  a  commanding  position,  and  few  members 
enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  respect,  or  exerted 
a  more  powerful  influence,  during  the  six  years 
for  which  he  was  a  member.    In  the  course 
of  his  political  career  and  connections  he  has 
written  and  published  many  tracts  on  the  more 
engrossing  questions  of  public  economy  and 
policy  to  which  the  agitations  of  the  time  have 
given  rise,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
several  speeches  and  official  reports  in  Con- 
gress, and  numerous  dissertations  on  public 
affairs.    One  of  his  earliest  performances  was 
a  pamphlet  under  the  signature  of  Mephisto- 
philes,  in  which  he  reviews  with  great  ability 
Mr.  Cambreling's  somewhat  celebrated  Report 
on  Commerce.    This  was  published  in  1830, 
and  in  the  following  year,  as  a  member  of  the 
Convention  of  the  friends  of  American  Indus- 
try, held  in  New  York,  he  wrote  conjointly 
with  Mr.  Warren  Dutton  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Jared  IngersoU  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  address  which  that  body  issued  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.     Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's last  volume  b  A  Defence  of  the  Whigs, 
published  in  1844.    This  work  is  purely  po- 
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lltical,  and  is  remarkable  for  clearness,  Tigronr, 
and  amplitade  of  statement  and  illustration. 
It  embraces  an  outline  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  Whig  party,  coupled  with  a  history  of 
the  twenty-seyenth  Congress,  and  a  vlndica^ 
tion  of  the  Whigs  in  that  body  in  publishing 
their  manifesto  disavowing  all  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Acting  president 
Tyler.  The  duty  of  this  defence  devolved  on 
Mr.  Kennedy  more  particularly  than  on  «ny 
other  member  of  that  Congress,  because  he 
was  not  only  an  adviser  but  the  author  of  the 
manifesto. 

Among  the  other  minor  publications  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  are  an  Address  delivered  before  the 
Baltimore  Horticultural  Society  in  1833,  an 
eulogium  on  the  life  and  character  of  his  friend 
William  Wirt  in  1834,  and  a  discourse  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  in 
1839. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  altogether  one  of  our  most 
genial,  lively,  and  agreeable  writers.  His 
style  is  airy,  easy,  and  graceful,  but  various, 
and  always  in  keeping  with  his  subjecti    He 


excels  both  as  a  describer  and  as  a  raconteur. 
His  delineations  of  nature  are  picturesque  and 
truthful,  and  his  sketches  of  character  are 
marked  by  unusual  freedom  and  delicacy. 
He  studies  the  periods  which  he  attempts  to 
illustrate  with  the  greatest  care,  becomes  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  their  spirit,  and  writes 
of  l^em  with  the  enthusiasm  and  the  apparent 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  a  contemporary 
and  an  actor.  He  pays  an  exemplary  regard 
to  the  details  of  costume,  manners,  and  opi- 
nion, and  is  scarce  ever  detected  in  any  kind 
of  anachronism.  There  are  some  inequalities 
in  his  works,  arising  perhaps  from  the  inter- 
ruptions to  which  a  man  in  active  public  life 
is  liable ;  there  is  occasional  diffuseness  and 
redundance  of  incident  as  well  as  of  expres- 
sion; but  his  faults  are  upon  the  surface,  and 
could  be  easily  removed. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  still  in  the  heyday  of  life 
and  feeling,  and  though  a  leading  politician, 
is  not  so  engrossed  with  the  afikire  of  state 
but  that  we  may  expect  from  him  still  many 
new  contributions  to  our  literature. 


^^^^^^A<^^^A^^^^^^^^V^M 


A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

7B0M  SWALLOW  BAHZf. 

Fbahk  Mbriwitbxb  is  now  in  the  meridian 
of  Kfe ; — somewhere  close  upon  forty-five.  Good 
cheer  and  a  good  temper  both  tell  well  upon  him. 
The  first  has  given  him  a  comfortable  full  figure, 
and  the  latter  certain  easy,  contemplative  habits, 
that  incline  him  to  be  lazy  and  philosophical.  He 
has  the  substantial  planter  look  that  belongs  to  a 
gentleman  who  lives  on  his  estate,  and  is  not  much 
vexed  with  the  crosses  of  life. 

I  think  he  prides  himself  on  his  personal  appear^ 
ance,  for  he  has  a  handsome  face,  with  a  dark  blue 
eye,  and  a  high  forehead  that  is  scantily  embel- 
lished with  some  silver-tipped  locks  that,  I  observe, 
he  cherishes  for  their  rarity :  besides,  he  is  growing 
manifestly  attentive  to  his  dress,  and  carries  him- 
self erect,  with  some  secret  consciousness  that  his 
person  is  not  bad.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  him  when 
he  has  ordered  his  horse  for  a  ride  into  the  neigh- 
boorbood,  or  across  to  the  court-house.  On  such 
oocasiona,  he  is  apt  to  make  his  appearance  in  a 
coat  of  blue  broadcloth,  astonishingly  new  and 
glossy,  and  with  a  redundant  supply  of  plaited 
ruffle  strutting  through  the  folds  of  a  Marseilles 
waistcoat :  a  worshipfbl  finish  is  given  to  this  oo»* 
tame  by  a  large  straw  hat,  lined  with  green  silk. 
There  is  a  magisterial  fulness  in  his  garments  that 
betokens  condition  in  the  worid,  and  a  heavy  bunch 
of  seals,  suspended  by  a  chain  of  gold,  jingles  as 
he  moves,  pronouncing  him  a  man  of  superfluities. 

It  is  considered  rather  extraordinaiy  that  he  has 


never  set  up  for  Congress ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  is 
an  unambitious  man,  and  has  a  great  dislike  to 
carrying  favour — as  he  calls  it  And,  besides,  he 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  will  always  be 
men  enough  in  Virginia  willing  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  does  not  see  why  he  should 
trouble  his  head  about  it  Some  years  ago,  how- 
ever, there  was  really  an  impression  that  he  meant 
to  come  out  By  some  sudden  whim,  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  visit  Washington  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  returned,  after  a  fortnight, 
very  seriously  distempered  with  politics.  He  told 
curious  anecdotes  of  certain  secret  intrigues  which 
had  been  discovered  in  the  affairs  of  the  capital, 
gave  a  pretty  clear  insight  into  the  views  of  some 
deep-laid  combinations,  and  became  all  at  once 
painfully  florid  in  his  discourse,  and  dog^matical  to 
a  degree  that  made  his  wife  stare.  Fortunately, 
this  orgasm  soon  subsided,  and  Frank  relapsed  into 
an  indolent  gentleman  of  the  opposition ;  but  it 
had  the  eflfect  to  give  a  much  more  decided  cast  to 
his  studies,  for  he  forthwith  dlKarded  the  Whig 
and  took  to  the  Enquirer,  like  a  man  who  was  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  doubts ;  and  as  it  was  morally 
impossible  to  believe  what  was  written  on  both 
sides,  to  prevent  his  mind  from  being  abused,  he, 
from  this  time  forward,  gave  an  implicit  assent  to 
all  the  fiu;ts  that  set  against  Mr.  Adams.  The 
consequence  of  this  straightforward  and  confiding 
deportment  was  an  unsolicited  and  complimentafy 
notice  of  him  by  the  executive  of  the  state.  He 
was  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and 
having  thus  become  a  public  man  against  his  will, 
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his  opinions  were  obsenred  to  undergo  i 
tial  changes.  He  now  thinks  that  a  good  citizen 
ought  neither  to  solicit  nor  decline  office ;  that  the 
magistracy  of  Virginia  is  the  sturdiest  pillar  that 
supports  the  fiibric  of  the  constitution ;  and  that 
the  people,  « though  in  their  ofMnions  thej  may 
be  mistaken,  in  their  sentiments  they  are  never 
wrong/' — with  some  other  such  dogmas,  that,  a 
few  years  ago,  he  did  not  hold  in  very  good  repute. 
In  this  temper,  he  has  of  lato  embarked  upon  the 
mill-pond  of  county  affairs,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  amiable  and  respectful  republicanism,  I  am 
told  he  keeps  the  peace  as  if  he  commanded  a  gar- 
rison, and  administers  justice  like  a  cadL 

He  has  some  claim  to  supremacy  in  this  last 
department;  for  during  three  years  of  his  life  he 
smoked  segars  in  a  lawyer's  office  at  Richmond ; 
sometimes  looked  into  Blackstone  and  the  Revised 
Code ;  was  a  member  of  a  debating  society  that 
ate  oysters  once  a  week  during  the  winter ;  and 
wore  six  cravats  and  a  pair  of  yellow-topped  boots 
as  a  blood  of  the  metropolis.  Having  in  this  way 
qualified  himself  for  the  punuits  of  agriculture,  he 
came  to  his  estate  a  very  model  of  landed  gentle- 
men. Since  that  time,  his  avocations  have  had 
a  certain  literary  tincture ;  for  having  settled  him- 
self down  as  a  married  man«  and  got  rid  of  his 
superfluous  foppery,  he  rambled  with  wonderful 
assiduity  through  a  wilderness  of  romances,  po- 
ems, and  dissertations,  which  are  now  collected  in 
his  library,  and,  with  their  battered  blue  covers, 
present  a  lively  type  of  an  army  of  continentels 
at  the  close  of  tbe  war,  or  an  hospitel  of  veteran 
invalids.  These  have  all,  at  last,  given  way  to 
the  newspapers — a  miscellaneous  study  very  en- 
ticing to  gentlemen  in  the  country — that  have  ren- 
dered Meriwether  a  most  discomfiting  antegonist 
in  the  way  of  dates  and  names. 

He  has  great  suavity  of  manners,  and  a  genuine 
benevolence  of  disposition  that  makes  him  fond 
of  having  his  friendis  about  him ;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  him  to  pick  up  any  genteel 
stranger  within  the  purlieus  of  Swallow  Barn  and 
put  him  to  the  proof  of  a  week's  hospitality,  if  it 
be  only  for  the  pleasure  of  exercising  his  rhetoric 
upon  hini.  He  is  a  kind  master,  and  oonsiderete 
toward  his  dependants,  for  which  reason,  although 
he  owns  many  slaves,  they  hold  him  in  profound 
reverence,  and  are  very  happy  under  his  dominion. 
^  All  these  cireumstences  make  Swallow  Bam  a  very 
Hgreeable  place,  and  it  is  accordingly  frequented 
by  an  extensive  range  of  his  acquaintances. 

There  is  one  quality  in  Frank  that  stands  above 
the  rest  He  is  a  th<Mt>ughbred  Virginian,  and 
consequently  does  not  travel  much  from  home, 
except  to  make  an  excursion  to  Richmond,  which 
he  considera  emphatically  as  the  centre  of  civili- 
zation. Now  and  then  he  has  gone  beyond  the 
mountain,  but  the  upper  country  is  not  much  to 
his  teste,  and  in  his  estimation  only  to  be  resorted 
to  when  the  fever  makes  it  imprudent  to  remain 
upon  the  tide.  He  thinks  lightly  of  the  mercan- 
tile interest,  and  in  fact  undervalues  the  manners 
of  the  cities  generally : — he  believes  that  their  in- 
habitente  are  all  hollow-hearted  and  insincere,  and 


altogether  wanting  in  that  substantial  intriligenoe 
and  honos^  that  he  affirms  to  be  characteristic  ci 
the  country.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  genius 
of  Virginia,  and  is  frequent  in  his  commendation 
of  a  toast  in  which  the  stete  is  compared  to  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi : — indeed,  it  is'  a  familiar 
thing  with  him  to  speak  of  the  aristocracy  of  talent 
as  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  landed  interest, — the 
idea  of  a  freeholder  inferring  to  his  mind  a  certain 
constitutional  preeminence  in  all  the  virtues  of 
citizenship,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  solitary  elevaticm  of  a  country  gentlemsn, 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  begete  some  magnificent 
notions.  He  becomes  as  infiadlible  as  tbe  pope; 
gradually  acquires  a  habit  of  making  long  q)eeches; 
is  apt  to  be  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  is  al- 
ways very  touchy  on  the  point  of  honour.  There 
is  nothing  more  conclusive  than  a  rich  man's  logic 
/ny where,  but  in  the  country,  amongst  hisdepend- 
ante,  it  flows  with  the  smooth  and  unresisted  course 
of  a  gentle  stream  irrigating  a  verdant  meadow, 
and  depositing  ite  mud  in  fertilizing  luxuriance. 
Meriwether's  sayings,  about  Swallow  Bam,  import 
absolute  verity — but  I  have  discovered  that  they 
are  not  so  current  out  of  his  jurisdiction.  Indeed, 
every  now  and  then,  we  have  some  obstinate  dis- 
cussions when  any  of  the  neighbouring  potentates, 
who  stand  in  the  same  sphere  with  Frank,  come 
to  the  house ;  for  these  worthies  have  opinions  of 
their  own,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dogged  than 
the  conflict  between  them.  They  sometimes  fire 
away  at  each  other  with  a  most  amiable  and  un- 
convincible  hardihood  for  a  whole  evening,  bandy- 
ing interjections,  and  making  bows,  and  saying 
shrewd  things  with  all  the  courtesy  imaginable : 
but  for  unextiuguishable  pertinacity  in  argument, 
and  utter  impregnability  of  belief,  there  is  no  dis- 
putant like  your  country  gentleman  who  reads  the 
newspapers.  When  one  of  these  discussions  fiurly 
gete  under  weigh,  it  never  comes  to  an  anchor 
again  of  ite  own  accord — it  is  either  blown  out  so 
&r  to  sea  as  to  be  given  up  for  lost,  or  pute  into 
port  in  distress  for  want  of  documents, — or  is  upset 
by  a  call  for  the  boot-jack  and  slippers — ^whidi  is 
something  like  the  prerious  question  in  Congress. 

If  my  worthy  cousin  be  somewhat  over-aiigu- 
mentetive  as  a  politician,  he  restores  the  equili- 
brium of  his  character  by  a  considerate  coolness 
in  religious  matters.  He  piques  himself  upon  be- 
ing a  high-churchman,  but  he  is  only  a  rare  fre- 
quenter of  places  of  worship,  and  very  seldom 
permite  himself  to  get  into  a  dispute  upon  pointe 
of  fiaith.  If  Mr.  Chub,  the  Presbyterian  tutor  in 
the  family,  ever  succeeds  in  drawing  him  into  this 
field,  as  he  occasionally  has  the  address  to  do, 
Meriwether  is  sure  to  fly  the  course: — ^he  gets 
puzzled  with  scripture  names,  and  ntakes  some 
odd  mistakes  between  Peter  and  Paul,  and  then 
generally  turns  the  parson  over  to  his  wife,  who, 
he  soys,  has  an  astonishing  memory. 

Meriwether  is  a  great  breeder  of  blooded  horses; 
and,  ever  since  the  celebrated  race  between  Eclipse 
and  Henry,  he  has  taken  to  this  occupation  with 
a  renewed  zeal,  as  a  matter  affecting  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  state.    It  is  delightful  to  hear  him  ex- 
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patiate  npon  the  value,  importance,  and  patriotic 
bearing  of  thia  employment,  and  to  listen  to  all  hia 
technical  lore  tonching  the  myatery  of  borae-craft. 
He  has  some  fine  colts  in  training,  that  are  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  pragmatical  old  negro, 
named  Carey,  who,  in  his  reverence  for  the  occu- 
pation, is  the  perfect  shadow  of  his  master.  He 
and  Frank  hold  grave  and  momentous  consulta- 
tions upon  the  afiairs  of  the  stable,  and  in  such  a 
sagacious  strain  of  equal  debate,  that  it  would 
puzzle  a  spectator  to  tell  which  was  the  leading 
member  in  the  council  Carey  thinks  he  knows 
a  great  deal  more  upon  the  subject  than  his  mas- 
ter, and  their  frequent  intercourse  has  begot  a 
familiarity  in  the  old  negro  that  is  almost  fatal  to 
Meriwether's  supremacy.  The  old  man  feels  him- 
self authorized  to  maintain  his  positions  according 
to  the  freest  parliamentary  form,  and  sometimes 
with  a  violence  of  asseveration  that  compels  his 
master  to  abandon  his  ground,  purely  out  of  faint- 
heartedness. Meriwether  gets  a  little  nettled  by 
Carey's  doggedneas,  but  generally  turns  it  off  in  a 
laugh.  I  was  in  the  stable  with  him,  a  few  morn- 
ings after  my  arrival,  when  he  ventured  to  expos- 
tulate with  the  venerable  groom  upon  a  professional 
point,  but  the  controversy  terminated  in  its  cus- 
tomary way.  *<  Who  sot  you  up.  Master  Frank, 
to  tell  me  how  to  fodder  that  *ere  cretur,  when  I 
aa  good  as  nursed  you  on  my  knee  V*  «  Well, 
tie  up  your  tongue,  you  old  mastifi*,''  replied  Frank, 
as  he  walked  out  of  the  stable,  "  and  cease  growl- 
ing, since  you  will  have  it  your  own  way ;" — and 
then,  as  we  lefl  the  old  man's  presence,  he  added, 
with  an  affectionate  chuckle—'*  a  faithful  old  cur, 
too,  that  licks  my  hand  out  of  pure  honesty ;  he 
has  not  many  years  left,  and  it  does  no  harm  to 
humour  him !" 


OLD  LAWYERS. 

7B0H  THS  SAJIS. 

I  RATS  a  great  reverence  for  the  profession  of 
the  law  and  its  votaries;  but  especially  for  that 
part  of  the  tribe  which  comprehends  the  old  and 
thorough-paced  stagers  of  the  bar.  llie  feelings, 
habits,  and  associations  of  the  bar  in  general,  have 
a  very  happy  influence  upon  the  character.  It 
abounds  with  good  fellows :  And,  take  it  altoge- 
ther, there  may  be  collected  from  it  a  greater  mass 
of  shrewdy  observant,  droll,  pkiyful  and  generous 
spirits,  than  from  any  other  equal  numbers  of  so- 
ciety. They  live  in  each  other's  presence  like  a 
set  of  players ;  congregate  in  the  courts  like  the 
former  in  the  green  room ;  and  break  their  unpre- 
meditated jestSj  in  the  interval  of  business,  with 
that  sort  of  undress  freedom  that  contrasts  amus- 
ingly with  the  solemn  and  even  tragic  seriousness 
with  which  they  appear,  in  turn,  upon  the  boards. 
They  have  one  fiice  for  the  public,  rife  with  the 
saws  and  learned  gpravity  of  the  profession,  and 
another  for  themselves,  replete  with  broad  mirth, 
sprightly  wit,  and  gay  thoughtlessness.  The  in- 
tense mental  toil  and  fatigue  of  business  give  them 
a  peculiar  relish  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  hours 
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of  relaxation,  and,  in  the  same  degree,  incapacitate 
them  for  that  frugal  attention  to  their  private  con* 
cems  which  their  limited  means  usually  require. 
They  have,  in  consequence,  a  prevailing  air  of  un- 
thriiUncss  in  personal  matters,  which,  however  it 
may  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pocket  of  the 
individual,  has  a  mellow  and  kindly  effect  upon 
his  disposition. 

In  an  old  member  of  the  profession, — one  who 
has  grown  gray  in  the  service,  there  ia  a  rich  unc- 
tion of  originality,  that  brings  him  out  from  the 
ranks  of  his  fellow-men  in  strong  relief.  His  ha- 
bitual conversancy  with  the  world  in  its  strangest 
varieties,  and  wiUi  the  secret  history  of  character, 
gives  him  a  shrewd  estimate  of  the  human  heart 
He  is  quiet  and  unapt  to  be  struck  with  wonder  at 
any  of  the  actions  of  men.  There  is  a  deep  cur- 
rent of  observation  running  calmly  through  his 
thoughts,  and  seldom  gushing  out  in  words :  the 
confidence  which  has  been  placed  in  him,  in  the 
thousand  relations  of  his  profession,  renders  him 
constitutionally  cautious.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  as  they  have  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  lives  of  individuals,  and  with  the 
severe  afflictions  that  have  "tried  the  reins"  of 
many,  known  only  to  himself,  makes  him  an  in- 
dulgent and  charitable  apologist  of  the  aberrations 
of  others.  He  has  an  impregnable  good  humour, 
that  never  falls  below  the  level  of  thoughtfulness 
into  melancholy.  He  is  a  creature  of  habits ;  rising 
early  for  exercise ;  temperate  from  necessity,  and 
studious  against  his  will.  His  fece  is  accustomed 
to  take  the  ply  of  his  pursuits  with  great  facility, 
grave  and  even  severe  in  business,  and  readily 
rising  into  smiles  at  a  pleasant  conceit.  He  works 
hard  when  at  his  task ;  and  goes  at  it  with  the 
reluctance  of  an  old  horse  in  a  bark-mill.  His 
common-places  are  quaint  and  professional :  they 
are  made  up  of  law  maxims,  and  first  occur  to  him 
in  Latin.  He  measures  all  the  sciences  out  of  his 
proper  line  of  study,  (and  with  these  he  is  but  scant- 
ily acquainted,)  by  the  rules  of  law.  He  tliinks  a 
steam-engine  should  be  worked  with  due  dUigenct^ 
and  without  lachn :  a  thing  Utile  likely  to  happen, 
he  considers  as  potentia  remotissima  ;  and  what  is 
not  yet  in  existence,  or  in  esse,  as  he  would  say, 
is  in  nubibxit.  He  apprehends  that  wit  best  that 
is  connected  with  the  af&irs  of  the  term ;  is  par- 
ticularly curious  in  his  anecdotes  of  old  lawyers, 
and  inclined  to  be  talkative  concerning  the  amus- 
ing passages  of  his  own  professional  life.  He  ia, 
sometimes,  not  altogether  free  of  outward  foppery ; 
is  apt  to  be  an  especial  good  liver,  and  he  keeps 
the  best  company.  His  literature  is  not  much 
diversified ;  and  he  prefers  books  that  are  bound 
in  plain  calf,  to  those  that  are  much  lettered  and 
gilded.  He  gamers  up  his  papers  with  a  wonder- 
ful appearance  of  care ;  ties  them  in  bundles  with 
red  tape ;  and  usually  has  great  difficulty  to  find 
them  when  he  wants  them.  Too  much  particu- 
larity has  perplexed  him ;  and  just  so  it  is  with 
his  cases:  they  are  well  assorted,  packed  and 
laid  away  in  his  mind,  but  are  not  easily  to  be 
brought  forth  again  without  labour.  This  makes 
him  something  of  a  procrastinator,  and  rather  to 
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delight  in  new  bnstnees  than  finish  his  oM.  He 
is,  however,  mach  beloved,  and  aflbctionately  con- 
ddered  by  the  people. 


A  RANGERS*  DINNER. 
raoM  Hosss  saox  xobzhbon. 

Tri  day  was  hot,  and  it  was  with  a  grateful 
sense  of  refreshment  that  our  wayfarers,  no  less 
than  their  horses,  found  themselves,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  lowland,  gradually  penetrating  the 
deep  and  tangled  thicket  and  the  high  wood  which 
hung  over  and  darkened  the  channel  of  the  small 
stream  that  rippled  through  the  valley.  Their 
road  lay  along  this  stream  and  frequently  crossed 
it  at  narrow  fords,  where  the  water  fell  from  rock 
to  rock  in  small  cascades,  presenting  natural  basins 
of  the  limpid  flood,  hemmed  in  with  the  laurel  and 
the  alder,  and  giving  forth  that  gurgling,  busy  mu- 
sic which  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  sounds  that  can 
assail  the  ear  of  a  wearied  and  overheated  traveller. 

Butler  said  but  little  to  his  companion,  except 
now  and  then  to  express  a  passing  emotion  of  ad- 
miration for  the  natural  embellishments  of  the 
region;  until,  at  length,  the  road  brought  them  to  a 
huge  mass  of  rock,  from  whose  base  a  dear  fountain 
issued  forth  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  soon  lost  itself 
in  thb  brook  hard  by.  A  small  strip  of  bark,  which 
some  friend  of  the  traveller  had  placxd  there,  caught 
the  pure  water  as  It  was  distilled  from  the  rock, 
and  threw  it  off  in  a  spout  some  few  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  earth  trodden 
around  this  spot  showed  it  to  be  a  customary  halt- 
ing place  for  those  who  journeyed  the  road. 

Here  Butler  checked  his  horse,  and  announced 
to  his  comrade  his  intention  to  suspend,  for  awhile, 
the  toil  of  travel.  "  There  is  one  thing,  Galbraith,*' 
said  he,  as  he  dismounted,  "  wherein  all  philoso- 
phers agree, — a  man  must  eat  when  he  is  hungry, 
and  rest  when  he  is  weary.  We  have  now  been 
some  six  hours  on  horseback,  and  as  this  fountain 
seems  to  have  been  put  here  for  our  use,  it  would 
be  sinfully  slighting  the  bounties  of  providence  not 
to  do  it  the  honour  of  a  halt  Get  doyrn,  man : 
rummage  your  havresac,  and  let  us  see  what  you 
have  there." 

Robinson  was  soon  upon  his  fieet,  and  taking 
the  horses  a  little  distance  off,  he  fastened  their 
bridles  to  the  impending  branches  of  a  tree ;  then 
opening  his  saddle-bags,  he  produced  a  wallet  with 
which  he  approached  the  fountain  where  Butler 
had  thrown  himself  at  full  length  upon  the  grass. 
Here,  as  he  successively  disclosed  his  stores,  ho 
announced  his  bill  of  fare  with  suitable  deliberation 
between. each  item,  in  the  following  terms : 

« I  don't  march  without  provisions,  you  see,  cap- 
tain— or  major,  I  suppose  I  must  call  you  now. 
Here's  the  rear  division  of  a  roast  pig ;  and  along 
with  it,  by  way  of  flankers,  two  spread  eagles, 
(holding  up  two  broiled  fowls,)  and  here  are  four 
slices  from  the  best  end  of  a  ham.  Besides  these, 
I  can  throw  in  two  apple-jacks,  a  half-dozen  df 
rolls,  and — '* 


«I  ciy  your  mercy,  sergeant!  your  wallet 
is  as  bountiful  as  a  conjurer's  bag:  It  is  a  per- 
fect cornucopia.  How  did  you  come  by  all  this 
provender  1" 

**  It  isn't  so  overmuch,  major,  when  you  come 
to  consider,"  said  Robinson.  "  The  old  landlady 
at  Charlottesville  is  none  of  your  heap-up,  shake- 
down, and  running-over  measures, — and  when  I 
signified  to  her  that  we  mought  want  a  snack  upon 
the  road,  she  as  much  as  gave  me  to  understand 
that  there  wa'n't  nothing  to  be  had.  But  I  took 
care  to  make  fair  weather  with  her  daughter,— 4b 
I  always  do  amongst  the  creatures, — and  she  let 
me  into  the  pantry,  where  I  made  bold  to  stow 
away  these  few  trifling  articles,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  pillage^ — If  you  are  fond  of  Indian 
com  bread,  I  can  give  you  a  pretty  good  slice  of 
that" 

**  Pillage,  Galbraith !  You  forget  you  are  not 
in  an  enemy's  country.  I  directed  you  scrupu- 
lously to  pay  for  every  thing  you  got  upon  the 
road. — I  hope  you  have  not  omitted  it  to-day  V* 

"  Lord,  sir !  what  do  these  women  do  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  but  cook,  and  wash,  and  mend  ? 
I  told  the  old  Jezebel  to  charge  it  all  to  the  conti- 
nental congress." 

"  Out  upon  it,  man !  Would  you  bring  us  into 
discredit  with  our  best  friends  by  your  villanous 
habits  of  free  quarters — " 

"  I  am  not  the  only  man,  major,  that  has  been 
spoiled  in  his  religion,  by  tliese  wars.  I  had  both 
politeness  and  decency  till  we  got  to  squabbling 
over  our  chimney  comers  in  Carolina.  But  when 
a  man's  consdence  begins  to  get  hard,  it  does  it 
faster  than  any  thing  in  nature :  it  is,  I  may  say, 
like  the  boiling  of  an  egg ;  it  is  veiy  dear  at  first, 
but  as  soon  as  it  'gets  cloudy,  one  minute  more 
and  you  may  cut  it  with  a  knife." 

<*  Well,  well !  let  us  fall  to,  sergeant ;  this  is  no 
time  to  argue  points  of  consdence." 

"  You  seem  to  take  no  notice  of  this  here  bottle 
of  peach  brandy,  major,"  said  Robinson.  **  It*s  a 
bird  that  came  out  of  the  same  nest  To  mj 
thinking,  it's  a  sort  of  a  file  leader  to  an  eatable-- 
if  it  ar'n't  an  eateblo  itself." 

*«  Peace,  Galbraith ;— it  is  the  vice  of  the  army 
to  set  too  much  store  by  this  devil  brandy." 

The  sergeant  was  moved  by  an  inward  laugh 
that  shook  his  head  and  shoulders. 

«  Do  you  suppose,  major,  that  Troy  town  was 
taken  without  brandy  1  It's  drilling  and  counter- 
marching and  charging  with  the  bagnet,  all  three, 
sir.  But  before  we  begin,  I  will  just  strip  our 
horses.  A  fluny  of  cool  air  on  die  saddle  spot  is 
the  best  thing  in  nature  for  a  tired  horse." 

Robinson  now  performed  this  office  for  their 
jaded  cattle ;  and  having  given  them  a  mouthful 
of  water  at  the  brook,  returned  to  his  poet,  and 
soon  began  to  despatch,  with  a  laudable  alacrity, 
the  heaps  of  provision  before  him.  Butler  partook 
with  a  keen  appetite  of  this  sylvan  repaist,  and 
was  greatly  amused  to  see  with  what  rdiah  his 
companion  caused  slice  after  shoe  to  vanish,  untU 
nothing  was  left  of  this  large  supply  but  a  few 
fragments. 
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Oir  the  morning  that  succeeded  the  night  in  which 
Horse  Shoe  Robinson  arrived  at  Musgrove's,  the 
stout  sergeant  might  have  been  seen,  about  eight 
o'clock,  leaving  the  main  road  from  Ninety-Six, 
at  the  point  where  that  leading  to  David  Ramsay's 
8  parated  from  it,  and  cautiously  urging  his  way 
into  the  deep  forest  by  the  more  private  path  into 
which  he  hsid  entered.  The  knowledge  that  Innis 
was  encamped  along  the  Ennoree,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  mill,  had  compelled  him  to  make 
an  extensive  circuit  to  reach  Ramsay's  dwelling, 
whither  he  was  now  bent ;  and  he  had  experienced 
considerable  delay  in  his  morning  journey,  by  find- 
ing himself  frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
small  foraging  parties  of  toriea,  whose  motions  he 
was  obliged  to  watch  for  fear  of  an  encounter. 
He  had  once  already  been  compelled  to  use  his 
horse's  heels  in,  what  he  called,  "  fair  flight," — 
and  once  to  ensconce  himself,  a  full  half  hour,  un- 
der cover  of  the  thicket  afforded  him  by  a  swamp. 
He  now,  therefore,  according  to  his  own  phrase, 
**  dived  into  the  little  road  that  scrambled  down 
through  the  woods  toward  Ramsay's,  with  all  his 
eyes  about  him,  looking  out  as  sharply  as  a  fox  on 
a  foggy  morning :"  and  with  this  circumspection, 
he  was  not  long  in  arriving  within  view  of  Ram- 
say's house.  Like  a  practised  soldier,  whom  fre- 
quent frays  has  taught  wisdom,  he  resolved  to 
reconnoitre  before  he  advanced  upon  a  poet  that 
might  be  in  possession  of  an  enemy.  He  therefore 
dismounted,  &8tened  his  horse  in  a  fence  corner, 
where  a  field  of  com  concealed  him  from  notice, 
and  then  stealthily  crept  forward  until  he  came 
immediately  behind  one  of  the  out-houses.  From 
this  position  he  was  enabled  to  satisfy  himself  that 
no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  his  visit 
He  accordingly  approached  and  entered  the  dwell- 
ing, where  he  soon  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  its  mistress. 

*<  Mistress  Ramsay,"  said  he,  walking  up  to  the 
dame,  who  was  occupied  at  a  table,  with  a  large 
trencher  before  her,  in  which  she  was  plying  some 
household  thrift — "luck  to  you,  ma'am,  and  all 
your  house!  I  hope  you  havn't  none  of  these 
clinking  and  clattering  bulUes  about  you,  that  are 
as  thick  over  this  country  as  the  frogs  in  the 
kneading  troughs — that  they  tell  of." 

«  Good  lack— Mr.  Horae  Shoe  Robinson !"  ex- 
claimed the  matron,  ofiering  the  sergeant  her  hand. 
"What  has  brought  you  here?  What  news? 
Who  are  with  you  1  For  patience  sake,  tell  me !" 
"  I  am  alone,"  said  Robinson,  **  and  a  little  wet- 
tiah,  mistress,"  he  added,  as  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
shook  the  water  from  it ;  **  it  has  just  sot  up  a  rain, 
and  looks  as  if  it  was  going  to  give  us  enough 
on't  You  don't  mind  doing  a  little  dinner-work 
of  a  Sunday,  I  see— shelling  of  beans,  I  s'poee,  is 
tantamount  to  dragging  a  sheep  out  of  a  pond,  as 
the  preachers  allow  on  the  Sabbath — ^ha,  ha! 
Where's  Davy  !" 

**  He's  gone  over  to  the  meedng-house  on  En- 
noree, hopmg  to  hear  something  of  the  army  at 


Camden ;  perhaps  you  can  tell  us  the  newftifrom 
that  quarter?" 

« Faith,  that's  a  mistake,  mistress  Ramsay. 
Though  I  don't  doubt  that  they  are  hard  upon  the 
scratches  by  this  time.  But,  at  this  present  speak- 
ing, I  command  the  flying  artillery.  We  have 
but  one  man  in  the  corps — and  that's  myself;  and 
all  the  guns  we  have  got  is  this  piece  of  ordnance 
that  hangs  in  this  old  belt  by  my  side,  (pointing 
to  his  sword) — and  that  I  captured  from  the  enemy 
at  Blackstock's.  I  was  hoping  I  mought  find 
John  Ramsay  at  home — I  have  need  of  him  as  a 
recruit" 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Robinson,  John  has  a  heavy  life  of 
it,  over  there  with  Sumpter.  The  boy  is  often 
without  his  natural  rest  or  a  meal's  victuals ;  and 
the  general  thinks  so  much  of  him,  that  he  can't 
spare  him  to  come  home.  I  hav'nt  the  heart  to 
complain,  as  long  as  John's  service  is  of  any  ac^ 
count,  but  it  does  seem,  Mr.  Robinson,  like  need- 
less tempting  of  the  mercies  of  providence.  We 
thought  that  he  might  have  been  here  to-day ;  yet 
I  am  glad  he  didn't  come — for  he  would  have  been 
certain  to  get  into  trouble.  Who  should  come  in, 
this  morning,  just  after  my  husband  h»d  cleverly 
got  away  on  his  horse,  but  a  young  cock-a-whoop 
ensign,  that  belongs  to  Ninety-Six,  and  four  great 
Scotchmen  with  him,  all  in  red  coats ;  they  had 
been  out  thieving,  I  warrant,  and  were  now  going 
home  again.  And  who  but  they ! — Here  they 
were,  swaggering  all  about  my  house — and  calling 
for  this,  and  calling  for  that — as  if  they  owned  the 
fee  simple  of  every  thing  on  the  plantation.  And 
it  made  my  blood  rise,  Mr.  Horse  Shoe,  to  see 
them  turn  out  in  the  yard  and  catch  up  my  chick- 
ens and  ducks,  and  kill  as  many  as  they  could 
string  about  them — and  I  not  daring  to  say  a  word: 
though  I  did  give  them  a  piece  of  my  mind,  too." 

«  Who  is  at  home  with  you  ?"  inquired  the  ser- 
geant eagerly. 

"Nobody  but  my  youngest  boy,  Andrew,"  an- 
swered the  dame.  **  And  then,  the  filthy,  toping 
rioters,"  she  continued,  exalting  her  voice. 

"What  arms  have  you  in  the  house?"  asked 
Robinson,  without  heeding  the  dame's  rising  anger. 

**  We  have  a  rifle,  and  a  horseman's  pistol  that 
belongs  to  John.  They  must  call  for  drink,  too, 
and  turn  my  house,  of  a  Sunday  morning,  into  a 
tavern"— 

*<  They  took  the  route  toward  Ninety-Six,  you 
said,  mistress  Ramsay  ?" 

**  Yes,  they  went  straight  forward  upon  the  road. 
But,  look  you,  Mr.  Horse  Shoe,  you're  not  think- 
ing of  going  after  them  ?" 

**  Isn't  there  an  old  field,  about  a  mile  from  here, 
on  that  road  ?"  inquired  the  sergeant,  still  intent 
upon  his  own  thoughts. 

"  Certain,"  replied  the  hostess.  **  You  must  re- 
member the  cobbler  that  died  of  drink  on  the  road 
aide!" 

**  There  is  a  shabby,  racketty  cabin  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field ;— am  I  right,  good  woman  ?" 

"Yes," 

"And  nobody  lives  in  it  li  has  no  door 
to  it?" 
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-  «  There  ha'n*t  been  a  iamily  there  theee  leTen 
year*.* 

<*  I  know  the  place  very  well,"  said  the  eergeant 
thoughtfully, « there  is  woods  just  on  this  aide  of  it*' 

**  That's  troe,"  replied  the  dame : — *'  but  what 
is  it  you  are  thinking  about,  Mr.  Robinson  1" 

«  How  long  before  this  nin  began,  was  it  that 
they  quitted  this  house  1" 

<•  Not  above  fifteen  minutes." 

<*  Mistress  Ramsay — ^bring  me  the  rifle  and  pis- 
tol both — and  the  powder-horn  and  bullets." 

*<  As  you  say,  Mr.  Horse  Shoe,"  answered  the 
dame  as  she  turned  round  to  leave  the  room, — 
M  but  I  am  sure  I  can't  suspicion  what  you  mean 
to  do." 

In  a  few  moments  the  woman  returned  with  the 
weapons,  and  gave  them  to  the  sergeant. 

«  Where  is  Andy  V*  asked  Horse  Shoe. 

The  hostess  went  to  the  door  and  called  her 
son ;  almost  immediately  afterward,  a  sturdy  boy, 
of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  yean  of  age,  entered 
the  apartment, — his  clothes  dripping  with  rain. 
He  modestly  and  shyly  seated  himself  on  a  chair 
near  the  door,  with  his  soaked  hat  flapping  down 
over  a  face  full  of  freckles,  and  not  less  rife  with 
the  expression  of  an  open,  dauntless  hardihood  of 
character. 

"How  would  you  like  a  scrummage,  Andy, 
with  them  Scotchmen  that  stole  your  mother's 
chickens  this  morning  V*  asked  Horse  Shoe. 

« I'm  agreed,"  replied  the  boy,  «  if  you  will  tell 
me  what  to  do." 

«  You  are  not  going  to  take  the  boy  out  on  any 
of  your  desperate  projects,  Mr.  Horse  Shoel"  said 
the  mother,  with  the  tears  starting  instantly  into 
her  eyes.  <<  You  wouldn't  take  such  a  child  as 
that  into  danger !" 

«  Bless  your  soul.  Mistress  Ramsay,  there  ar'n't 
no  danger  about  it! — Don't  take  on  so.  It's  a 
thing  that  is  either  done  at  a  blow,  or  not  done, — 
and  there's  an  end  of  it  I  want  the  lad  only  to 
bring  home  the  prisoners  for  me,  after  I  have  took 
them." 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Robinson,  I  have  one  son  already  in 
these  wars.  God  protect  him !  and  you  men  don't 
know  how  a  mother's  heart  yearns  for  her  children 
in  these  times.  I  cannot  give  another,"  she  added, 
as  she  threw  her  arms  over  the  shoulden  of  the 
youth  and  drew  him  to  her  bosom. 

"Oh,  it  aint  nothing,"  said  Andrew,  in  a 
sprightly  tone.  «It's  only  snapping  of  a  pistol, 
mother, — ^pooh !  If  I'm  not  afeaid,  you  oughtn't 
to  be." 

**  I  give  you  my  honour,  Mistress  Ramsay,"  said 
Robinson,  « that  I  will  bring  or  send  your  son  safe 
back  in  one  hour;  and  that  he  shan't  be  put  in 
any  sort  of  danger  whatsomedever : — come,  that's 
a  good  woman !" 

«  You  are  not  deceiving  me,  Mr.  Robinson  ?" 
asked  the  matron,  wiping  away  a  tear.  ^'Yoa 
wouldn't  mock  the  sufferings  of  a  weak  woman  in 
such  a  thing  as  this  V* 

«  On  the  honesty  of  a  sodger,  ma'am,"  replied 
Horse  Shoe,  « the  lad  shall  be  in  no  danger,  as  I 
said  before — ^whatsomedever." 


«  Then  I  will  aay  no  more,"  answered  the  vu^ 
ther.  «  But  Andy,  my  child,  be  sure  to  let  Mr. 
Robinson  keep  before  you.'' 

Hc»se  Shoe  now  loaded  the  fire-arms,  and  hav- 
ing slung  the  pouch  across  his  body,  he  pot  the 
pistol  into  the  hands  of  the  boy ;  then  shouldering 
his  rifle,  he  and  his  young  ally  left  the  room. 
Even  on  this  occasion,  serious  as  it  might  be 
deemed,  the  sergeant  did  not  depart  without  giv- 
ing some  manifestation  of  that  light^ieartednesa 
which  no  difficulties  ever  seemed  to  have  power 
to  conquer.  He  thrust  his  head  back  into  the 
room,  after  he  had  crossed  the  threshold,  and  sud 
with  an  encouraging  laugh,  "  Andy  and  me  will 
teach  them.  Mistress  Ramsay,  Pat's  point  of  war — 
we  will  surround  the  ragamuffins." 

«  Now  Andy,  my  lad,"  said  Horse  Shoe,  after 
he  had  mounted  Captain  Peter,  **  you  must  get  up 
behind  me.  Turn  the  lock  of  your  pistol  down," 
he  continued,  as  the  boy  sprang  upon  the  hoxse'a 
rump,  «  and  cover  it  with  the  flap  of  your  jacket, 
to  keep  the  rain  offi  It  won't  do  to  hang  fire  at 
such  a  time  as  this." 

The  lad  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  Horse  Shoe 
having  secured  his  rifle  in  the  same  way,  put  his 
horse  up  to  a  gallop  and  took  the  road  in  the  direc- 
tion that  had  been  punued  by  the  soidiera. 

As  soon  as  our  adventurere  had  gained  a  vrood, 
at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  ^o  sergeant  re- 
laxed his  speed  and  advanced  at  a  pace  but  little 
above  a  walk. 

**  Andy,"  he  said,  «  we  have  got  rather  a  ticklidi 
sort  of  a  job  before  us — so  I  must  give  you  your 
lesson,  which  you  will  undentand  better  by  know- 
ing something  of  my  plan.  As  soon  as  your  mo- 
ther told  me  that  these  thieving  villains  had  left 
her  house  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  rain 
came  on,  and  that  they  had  gone  along  upon  this 
road,  I  remembered  tlie  old  field  up  here,  and  the 
little  log  hut  in  the  middle  of  it;  and  it  was  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  they  had  just  got  about  near 
that  hut  when  this  rain  came  up,— and  then  it 
was  the  most  supposable  case  in  the  world,  that 
they  would  naturally  go  into  it  as  the  driest  place 
they  could  find.  So  now  you  see  it's  my  calcula- 
tion that  the  whole  batch  is  there  at  this  very  point 
of  time.  We  will  go  slowly  along  until  we  get  to 
the  other  end  of  this  wood,  in  sight  of  the  old  field 
— and  then,  if  there  is  no  one  on  the  look-out,  we 
will  open  our  firat  trench : — ^you  know  what  that 
means,  Andy !" 

« It  means,  I  s'pose,  that  we'll  go  right  smack 
at  them,"  replied  Andrew. 

<<  Pretty  exactly,"  said  the  sergeant  "^But  lis- 
ten to  me.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  you  will 
have  to  get  down,  and  put  yourself  behind  a  tree : 
m  ride  forward,  as  if  I  had  a  whole  troop  at  my 
heels, — and  if  I  catch  them,  as  I  expect,  they  will 
have  a  little  fiire  kindled,  and,  as  likely  as  not, 
they*ll  be  cooking  some  of  your  mother's  fowls." 

«  Yes, — I  understand,"  said  the  boy  eageriy. 

«  No  you  don't,"  replied  Horse  Shoe ;  "  but  you 
will  when  you  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say.  If  I 
get  at  them  onawares,  they'll  be  mighty  apt  to 
think  they  are  surrounded,  and  will  bellow,  like 
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fine  feDowB,  for  quarterBi  And  thereupon,  Andy, 
rU  cry  out,  <  Stand  fiut,'  u  if  I  was  speaking  to 
my  own  men ;  and  when  you  hear  that,  you  must 
come  op  fall  tilt, — because  it  will  be  a  signal  to 
yon  that  the  enemy  has  surrendered.  Then  it 
will  be, your  business  to  run  into  the  house  and 
bring  out  the  mttskets  as  quick  as  a  rat  runs 
through  a  kitchen :  and  when  you  have  done  that, 
— ^why,  all's  done.  But  if  you  should  hear  any 
popping  of  firearms, — that  is,  more  than  one  shot, 
which  I  may  chance  to  let  off— do  you  take  that 
for  a  bad  sign,  and  get  away  as  fast  as  you  can 
heel  it    You  comprehend  V 

«  Oh  yes»"  replied  the  lad, «  and  TU  do  what  you 
want, — and  more  too,  may  be,  Mr.  Robinson." 

«  Captain  Robinson,  remember,  Andy ;  you  must 
call  me  captain,  in  the  hearing  of  these  Scotsmen." 

"  I'll  not  forget  that  neither,"  answered  Andrew. 

<<  By  the  time  these  instructions  were  fully  im- 
pressed upon  the  boy,  our  adventurous  forlorn 
hope,  as  it  may  fitly  be  called,  had  arrived  at  the 
phice  which  Horse  Shoe  had  designated  for  the 
commencement  of  active  operations.  They  had  a 
clear  view  of  the  old  field ;  and  it  afforded  them  a 
{  strong  assurance  that  the  enemy  was  exactly  where 
they  wished  him  to  be,  when  they  discovered  smoke 
arising  from  the  chimney  of  the  hoveL  Andrew 
was  instantly  posted  behind  a  tree,  and  Robinson 
only  tarried  a  moment  to  make  the  boy  repeat  the 
rignals  agreed  on,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  he  had 
them  correctly  in  his  memory.  Being  satisfied 
from  this  experiment  that  the  intelligence  of  young 
Ramsay  might  be  depended  upon,  he  galloped 
acrooB  the  intervening  space,  and,  in  a  few  seconds, 
abruptly  reined  up  his  steed  in  the  very  doorway 
of  the  hut  The  party  within  was  gathered  around 
a  firs  at  the  further  end ;  and,  in  the  comer  oppo- 
■te  the  door,  were  four  muskets  thrown  together 
against  the  wall.  To  spring  from  his  saddle, 
thnist  himself  one  pace  inside  of  the  door,  and  to 
level  his  rifle  at  the  group  beside  the  fire,  was  a 
movement  which  the  sergeant  executed  in  an  in- 
fant,—shoutiDg  at  the  same  time— 

"  Surrender  to  Captain  Robinson  of  the  Free 
Will  Volunteers,  and  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
--or  you  are  «11  dead  men !  Halt,"  he  vociferated 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  if  speaking  to  a  corps 
under  his  conmiand ;  «  file  ofl^  cornet,  right  land 
left,  to  both  sides  of  the  house.  The  first  man 
that  bodges  a  foot  firom  that  there  firepbce,  shall 
have  fifty  balls  through  his  body." 

«  To  arms !"  cried  the  young  officer  who  conoh 
manded  the  squad  inside  of  the  house.  **  Leap  to 
your  arms,  men !  Why  do  you  stand,  you  vil- 
lains 1"  he  added,  as  he  perceived  his  men  hesitate 
to  move  toward  the  comer  where  the  muskets 
were  piled. 

**■  I  don't  want  your  blood,  young  man,"  said 
Robinson,  coolly,  as  he  still  levelled  his  rifle  at  the 
officer,  «  nor  that  of  your  people : — ^but,  by  my  fa- 
ther's scm,  m  not  leave  one  of  you  to  be  put  upon 
a  muster-roll,  if  yon  move  an  inch  I" 

Both  parties  now  stood  fiv  a  brief  space  eyeing 
sach  other,  in  a  fiaarful  suspense,  during  which 
there  was  an  expression  of  mixed  doubt  and  anger 


visible  on  the  countenances  of  the  sohliers,  as  they 
surveyed  the  broad  proportions,  and  met  the  stern 
glance  of  the  sergeant ;  whilst  the  delay,  also,  be- 
gan to  raise  an  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Kohin- 
son  that  his  stratagem  would  be  discovered. 

«  Upon  him,  at  the  risk  of  your  lives !"  cried  the 
officer:  and,  on  the  instant,  one  of  the  soldiers 
moved  rapidly  toward  the  farther  wall ;  upon  which 
the  sergeant,  apprehending  the  seizure  oif  the  wea- 
pons, sprang  forward  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
have  brought  his  body  immediately  before  them, — 
but  a  decayed  plank  in  the  floor  caught  his  foot 
and  he  fell  to  his  knee.  It  was  a  lucky  accident, — 
for  the  discharge  of  a  pistol,  by  the  officer,  planted 
a  bullet  in  the  log  of  the  cabin,  which  would  have 
been  lodged  full  in  the  square  breast  of  the  gallant 
Horse  Shoe,  if  he  had  retained  bis  perpendicular 
position.  His  footing,  however,  was  recovered 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  lost,  and  the  next  moment 
found  him  bravely  posted  in  front  of  the  firearms, 
with  hiB  own  weapon  thrust  almost  into  the  face 
of  the  foremost  assailant  The  hurry,  confusion, 
and  peril  of  the  crisis  did  not  take  away  his  self- 
possession  ;  but  he  now  found  himself  unexpect- 
edly thrown  into  a  situation  of  infinite  difficulty, 
where  all  the  chances  of  the  fight  were  against  him. 
*<  Back,  men,  and  guard  the  door,"  he  cried  out, 
as  if  again  addressing  his  troop.  **  Sir,  I  will  not 
be  answerable  for  consequences,  if  my  troopers 
once  come  into  this  house.  If  you  hope  for  quar- 
ter, give  up  on  the  spot" 

"  His  men  have  retreated,"  cried  one  of  the  sol- 
diers. «<  Upon  him,  boys !"  and  instantly  two  or 
three  pressed  upon  the  sergeant  who,  seizing  his 
rifle  in  both  hands,  bore  them  back  by  main  force, 
until  he  had  thrown  them  prostrate  on  the  floor. 
He  then  leaped  toward  the  door  with  the  intention 
of  making  good  his  retreat 

« Shall  I  let  loose  upon  them,  captain  1"  said 
Andrew  Ramsay,  now  appearing,  most  unexpect- 
edly to  Robinson,  at  the  door  of  the  hut  <«  Come 
on,  my  brave  boys !"  he  shouted  as  he  turned  his 
face  toward  the  field. 

«  Keep  them  outside  of  the  door — stand  fast," 
cried  the  doughty  sergeant  again,  with  admirable 
promptitude,  in  the  new  and  sudden  posture  of 
his  afiairs  caused  by  this  opportune  appearance  of 
the  boy.  *<  Sir,  you  see  that  you  are  beaten :  let 
me  warn  you  once  more  to  save  the  lives  of  your 
men — it's  onpossible  for  me  to  keep  my  people  off  a 
minute  longer.  What  signifies  fighting  five  to  one?" 
During  this  appeal  the  sergeant  was  ably  se- 
conded by  the  lad  outside,  who  was  calling  out 
first  on  one  name,  and  then  on  another,  as  if  in 
the  presence  of  a  troop.  The  device  succeeded, 
and  the  officer  within,  believing  the  forbearance  of 
Robinson  to  be  real,  at  length  said — 

"  Lower  your  rifle,  sir.  In  the  presence  of  a  su- 
perior force,  taken  by  surprise  and  without  arms,  it 
is  my  duty  to  save  bloodshed.  With  the  promise  of 
fair  usage  and  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war,  I  sur- 
render this  Uttle  foraging  party  under  my  command." 
<«  rU  make  the  terms  agreeable,"  replied  the  ser- 
geant «  Never  doubt  me,  sir.  Right  hand  file, 
advance,  and  receive  the  arms  of  the  prisoners!" 
SO 
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*<  Vm  here,  captain,"  said  Andrew,  in  a  conceited 
tone,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  occasion  of  merriment ; 
and  the  lad  quickly  entered  the  house  and  secured 
the  weapons,  retreating  with  them  some  paces 
from  the  door. 

<'Now,  sir,"  said  Horse  Shoe,  to  the  ensign, 
«  your  sword,  and  whatever  else  you  mought  have 
about  you  of  the  ammunitions  of  war  !*' 

The  officer  delivered  up  his  sword  and  a  pair  of 
pocket  pistols. 

"  Your  name? — if  I  mought  take  the  freedom." 

"  Ensigrn  St  Jermyn,  of  his  majesty's  seventy- 
first  regiment  of  light  infantry." 

"Ensign,  your  sarvant,"  added  Horse  Shoe, 
aiming  at  an  unusual  exhibition  of  politeness. 
**  You  have  defended  your  poet  like  an  old  sodger, 
although  you  ha'n*t  much  beard  upon  your  chin ; 
ril  certify  for  you.  But,  seeing  you  have  given 
up,  you  shall  be  treated  like  a  man  who  has  done 
his  duty.  You  will  walkout  now,  and  form  your- 
selves in  line  at  the  door.  FU  engage  my  men  shall 
do  you  no  harm : — they  are  of  a  marciful  breed." 

When  the  little  squad  of  prisoners  submitted  to 
this  command,  and  came  to  the  door,  they  were 
etricken  with  the  most  profound  astonishment  to 
find,  in  place  of  the  detachment  of  cavalry  they 
expected  to  see,  nothing  but  one  horse,  one  man, 
and  one  boy.  Their  first  emotions  were  expressed 
in  curses,  which  were  even  succeeded  by  laughter 
from  one  or  two  of  the  number.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  some,  to  resist 
the  authority  that  now  controlled  them ;  and  sun- 
dry glances  were  exchanged  which  indicated  a 
purpose  to  turn  upon  their  captors.  The  sergeant 
no  sooner  perceived  this  than  he  halted,  raised  his 
rifle  to  his  breast,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  gave 
Andrew  Ramsay  an  order  to  retire  a  few  paces, 
and  to  fire  one  of  the  captured  pieces  at  the  first 
man  who  opened  his  lips : 

"  By  ray  hand,"  he  said,  •<  if  I  find  any  trouble  in 
taking  you,  all  five,  safe  away  from  this  here  house, 
I  will  thin  your  numbers  with  your  own  muskets ! 
And  that's  as  good  as  if  I  had  sworn  to  it" 

"You  have  my  word,  sir,"  said  the  ensign. 
«  Lead  on — we'll  follow." 

"  By  your  leave,  my  pretty  gentleman,  you  will 
lead,  and  I'll  follow,"  replied  Horse  Shoe.  « It 
may  be  a  new  piece  of  drill  to  you — ^but  the  cus- 
tom is  to  give  the  prisoners  the  post  of  honour, 
and  to  walk  them  in  front." 

"As  you  please,"  answered  the  ensign.  «  Where 
do  you  take  usl" 

"  You  will  march  back  the  road  you  came,"  said 
the  sergeant 

Finding  the  conqueror  determined  to  execute 
summary  martial  law  upon  the  first  who  should 
mutiny,  the  prisoners  now  marched  in  double  files 
from  the  hut,  back  toward  Ramsay's, — Horse 
Shoe,  with  Captain  Peter's  bridle  dangling  over  his 
arm,  and  his  gallant  young  auxiliary  Andrew,  la- 
den with  double  the  burden  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
(having  all  the  fire-arms  packed  upon  his  shoul- 
ders,) bringing  up  the  rear.  In  this  order  victors 
and  vanquished  returned  to  David  Ramsay's. 

"Well,  I  have  brought  you  your  ducks  and 


chickens  back,  mistress,"  said  the  sergeant,  as  ha 
halted  his  prisoners  at  the  door, "  and  what's  more, 
I  have  brought  home  a  young  sodger  that's  worth 
his  weight  in  gold." 

"  Heaven  bless  my  child !  my  boy,  my  brstre 
boy !"  cried  the  mother,  seizing  the  lad  Andrew  in 
her  arms,  and  unheeding  any  thing  else  ia  the  pre- 
sent perturbation  of  her  feelings.  "I  feared  ill 
would  come  of  it:  but  Heaven  has  preserved  him. 
Did  he  behave  handsomely,  Mr.  Rci>inson  1  But 
I  am  sure  he  did." 

"A  little  more  venturesome,  ma'am,  than  I 
wanted  him  to  be,"  replied  Horse  Shqp.  "  But 
he  did  excellent  sarvice.  These  are  his  prisoners. 
Mistress  Ramsay — I  should  never  have  got  them, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  Andy.  In  these  drumming 
and  fifing  times  the  babies  suck  in  quarrel  with 
their  mother's  milk.  Show  me  another  boy  in 
America  that's  made  more  prisoners  than  there  was 
men  to  fight  them  with-^that's  all !  He's  a  fii«t 
rate  chap,  Mistress  Ramsay — ^take  my  word  for  it" 


DAUNTREES  AND  MISTRESS  WEASEL. 

raOM  BOB  OF  THX  BOWL. 

"MrsTBESs  DoBOTHT,"  ssid  Captain  Dauntzees, 
«  at  your  leisure,  pray  step  this  way." 

The  dame  tarried  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  complete  a  measure  she  was  filling  for  a  customer, 
and  then  went  into  the  room  to  which  she  had 
been  summoned.  This  was  a  little  parlour  where 
the  captein  of  musqueteers  had  been  regaling  him- 
self for  the  last  hour  over  a  jorum  of  ala,  in  solitary 
rumination.  An  open  window  gave  to  his  view 
the  full  expanse  of  the  river,  now  glowing  with 
the  rich  reflections  of  sunset ;  and  a  balmy  OctobfC 
breeze  played  through  the  apartment  and  refreshed 
without  chilling  the  frame  of  the  comfortable  cap- 
tein. He  was  seated  near  the  window  in  a  large 
easy  chair  when  the  hostess  entered. 

"  Welcome  dame,"  he  said,  without  rising  from 
his  seat,  at  the  same  time  offering  his  hand,  which 
was  readily  accepted  by  the  landlady. — «  By  St 
Gregory  and  St  Michael  both,  a  more  buxom  and 
tidy  piece  of  flesh  and  blood  hath  never  sailed  be- 
tween the  two  headlands  of  Potomac  than  dion 
art!  You  are  for  a  junketing.  Mistress  Dorothy; 
you  are  tricked  out  like  a  queen  this  evening !  I 
have  never  seen  thee  in  thy  now  suit  before.  Thou 
art  as  gay  as  a  marygold  :  and  I  wear  thy  colours, 
thou  laughing  mother  of  mischief!  Green  is  the 
livery  of  thy  true  knight  Has  your  goodman, 
honest  Garret,  come  home  yet,  dame  1" 

"  What  would  you  with  my  huRband,  Master 
Baldpate  !  There  b  no  good  in  the  wind  when  you 
throw  yourself  into  the  big  chair  of  this  parlour." 

"  In  truth,  dame,  I  only  came  to  make  a  short 

night  of  it  with  you  and  your  worthy  spouse | 

Tell  Matty  to  spread  supper  for  me  in  this  parlonr.  { 
. . .  and  if  the  veriteble  and  most  authentic  head  of 
this  house — ^I  mean  yourself,  mistress — ^have  no 
need  of  Garret,  I  would  entreat  to  have  him  in 
company.  By  the  hand  of  thy  soldier.  Mistress 
Dorothy !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  thrive  so  in  your 
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CAlUng.  You  will spazB  me  Garrety  darnel  Come, 
I  know  you  have  not  leamt  how  to  reiiise  me  a  boon.*' 

«  You  are  a  saucy  Jack,  Master  Captain/'  replied 
the  dame.  '*  I  know  you  of  old :  you  would  have 
a  rouse  with  that  thriftless  babe,  my  husband.  You 
sent  him  reeling  home  only  last  night.  How  can 
you  look  me  in  the  face,  knowing  him,  as  you  do, 
for  a  most  shallow  vessel,  Captain  Dauntrees  1" 

«  Fie  on  thee,  dame !  You  disgrace  your  own 
flesh  and  blood  by  such  speech.  Did  you  not 
choose  him  for  his  qualities  1 — ay,  and  with  all 
circumspection,  as  a  woman  of  experience.  You 
had  two  husbands  before  Garret,  and  when  you 
took  him  for  a  third,  it  was  not  in  ignorance  of  the 
sex.  Look  thee  in  the  face !  I  dare, — ^yea,  and 
at  thy  whole  configuration.  Faith,  you  wear  most 
bravely.  Mistress  Weasel!  Stand  apart  and  let 
me  survey :  turn  thy  shoulders  round,*'  he  added, 
as  by  a  sleight  he  twirled  the  dame  upon  her  heel 
so  as  to  bring  her  back  to  his  view — '<  thou  art  a 
woman  of  ten  thousand,  and  I  envy  Garret  such 
store  of  womanly  wealth." 

"  If  €rarret  were  the  man  I  took  him  for.  Master 
Captain,"  said  the  dame  with  a  saucy  smile, « you 
would  have  borne  a  broken  head  long  since.  But 
he  has  his  virtues,  such  as  they  are, — though  they 
may  lie  in  an  egg-shell:  and  Garret  has  his  frailties, 
too, like  other  men:  alack, there  b  no  denying  it!" 

« Frailties,  forsooth!  Which  of  us  has  not, 
dame?  Grarret  is  an  honest  man; — somewhat 
old — a  shade  or  so :  yet  it  is  but  a  shade.  For  my 
sake,  pretty  hostess,  you  will  allow  him  to  sup 
with  us  ?  Speak  it  kindly,  sweetheart — good  old 
Garret's  jolly,  young  wife !" 

"Thou  wheedling  devil!"  said  the  landlady; 
"  Garret  is  no  older  than  thou  art  But,  truly,  I 
may  say  he  is  of  little  account  in  the  tap-room ;  so 
he  shall  come  to  you,  captain.  But,  look  you,  he 
is  weak,  and  must  not  be  overcharged." 

« He  shall  not,  mistress — ^you  have  a  soldier's 
word  for  that  I  could  have  sworn  you  would  not 
deny  mc.  Hark  you,  dame, — bring  thine  ear  to 
my  lips ; — a  word  in  secret" 

The  hostess  bent  her  head  down,  as  the  captain 
desired,  when  he  said  in  a  half-whisper,  "  Send  me 
a  flask  of  the  best, — ^you  understand  ?  And  there's 
for  thy  pains !"  he  added  as  he  saluted  her  cheek 
with  a  kiss. 

"And  there's  for  thy  impudence,  saucy  captain !" 
retorted  the  spirited  landlady  as  she  bestowed  the 
palm  of  her  hand  on  the  side  of  his  head  and  fled 
out  of  the  apartment 

Dauntrees  sprang  from  his  chair  and  chased  the 
retreating  dame  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  the 
tap-room,  by  whose  aid  she  was  enabled  to  make 
her  escape.  Here  he  encountered  Garret  Weasel, 
with  whom  he  went  forth  in  quest  of  Arnold  and 
the  Indian,  who  were  to  be  his  guests  at  supper. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  half  hour  the  captain 
and  his  three  comrades  were  assembled  in  the  little 
parlour  around  the  table,  discussing  their  evening 
meal.  When  this  was  over,  Matty  was  ordered  to 
dear  the  board  and  to  place  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
glasses  before  the  partj,  and  then  to  leave  the  room. 

"  You  must  know.  Garret,"  said  Dauntrees  when 


the  serving^maid  had  retired, « that  we  go  to-night 
to  visit  the  Wizard's  Chapel  by  his  lordship^s  <»■- 
der ;  and  as  I  would  have  stout  fellows  with  me,  I 
have  come  down  here  on  purpose  to  take  you  along." 

**  Heaven  bless  us.  Master  Jasper  Dauntrees !" 
exclaimed  Garret,  somewhat  confounded  with  this  • 
sudden  appeal  to  his  valour,  which  was  not  of  that 
prompt  complexion  to  stand  so  instant  a  demand, 
and  yet  which  the  publican  was  never  willing  to 
have  doubted — "  truly  there  be  three  of  you,  and 
it  might  mar  the  matter  to  have  too  many  on  so 
secret  an  outgoing" 

**  Tush,  man, — that  has  been  considered.  His 
lordship  especially  looks  to  your  going :  you  can- 
not choose  but  go." 

«  But  my  wife,  Captain  Dauntrees" 

«  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  captain ;  « I  will 
manage  it  as  handsomely  as  the  taking  of  Troy. 
Worthy  Garret,  say  naught  against  it — ^you  must 
go,  and  take  with  you  a  few  bottles  of  canary  and 
a  good  luncheon  of  provender  in  the  basket  You 
shall  be  our  commissary.  I  came  on  set  purpose 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  your  experience  and 
store  of  comfortable  sustenance.  Get  the  bottles. 
Garret, — his  lordship  peys  the  scot  to-night" 

"  I  should  have  my  nag,"  said  Garret,  "  and  the 
dame  keeps  the  key  of  the  stable,  and  will  in 
nowise  consent  to  let  me  have  it  She  would 
suspect  us  for  a  rouse  if  I  but  asked  the  key." 

"I  will  engage  for  that,  good  Weasel,"  said 
Dauntrees:  "I  will  cozen  the  dame  with  some 
special  invention  which  shall  put  her  to  giving  the 
key  of  her  own  motion :  she  shall  be  coaxed  with 
a  device  that  shall  make  all  sure — only  say  you 
will  obey  his  lordship's  earnest  desire." . . . 

"  My  heart  is  big  enough,"  said  Weasel, «  for 
any  venture ;  but,  in  truth,  I  fear  the  dame.  It 
will  be  a  livelong  night  carouse,  and  she  is  mortal 
against  that     What  will  she  say  in  the  morning  1" 

**  What  can  she  say,  when  all  is  come  and  gone, 
but,  perchance,  that  thou  wert  rash  and  hot-headed  1 
That  will  do  you  no  harm :  but  an  hour  ago  she 
swore  to  me  that  you  were  getting  old — and  sighed, 
toib,  as  if  she  believed  her  words." 

**  Old,  did  she  say  1  Ho,  mistress,  I  will  show 
you  my  infirmities !  A  fig  for  her  scruples !  the 
heyday  blood  yerks  yet,  Master  Captain.  I  will 
go  with  thee,  conuades :  I  will  follow  you  to  any 
goblin's  chapel  twixt  St.  Mary's  and  Christina." 

**  Well  said,  brave  vintner !"  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tarn  ;  "now  stir  thee !  And  when  you  come  back 
to  the  parlour.  Master  Weasel,  you  shall  find  the 
dame  here.  Watch  my  eye  and  take  my  hint,  so 
that  you  play  into  my  hand  when  need  shall  be. 
I  will  get  the  nag  out  of  the  stable  if  he  were  co- 
vered with  bells.    Away  for  the  provender  !*' 

The  publican  went  about  his  preparations,  and 
had  no  sooner  left  the  room  than  the  captain  called 
the  landlady,  who  at  his  invitation  showed  herself 
at  the  door. 

«  Come  in,  sweetheart  Good  Mistress  Daffo- 
dil," he  said,  "  I  called  you  that  you  may  lend  us 
your  help  to  laugh :  since  your  rufflers  are  dis- 
persed, your  smokers  obnubilated  in  their  own 
clouds,  your  tipplers  strewed  upon  the  benches, 
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and  nothing  more  left  for  yoa  to  do  in  the  tap-room, 
we  would  have  your  worshipful  and  witty  company 
here  in  the  parlour.  So  come  in,  my  princeas  of  plea- 
sant thoughts,  and  make  us  meny  with  thy  fimdes." 

**  There  is  nothing  but  clinking  of  cans  and  swag- 
gering speeches  where  you  are,  Captain  Dauntrees," 
said  the  hostess.  »  An  honest  woman  had  best  be 
little  seen  in  your  company.  It  is  a  wonder  yoa 
ever  got  out  of  the  Low  Countries,  where,  what  with 
drinking  with  boors  and  quazrelling  with  belted  bul- 
lies, your  three  years'  service  was  enough  to  put  an 
end  to  a  thousand  fellows  of  your  humour.*' 

«  There's  destiny  in  it,  daine.  I  was  bom  to  be 
the  delight  of  your  eyes.  It  was  found  in  my  ho- 
roscope, when  my  nativity  was  cast,  that  a  certain 
jolly  mistress  of  a  mo«t-especially-to-bo-commended 
inn,  situate  upon  a  delectable  point  of  land  in  the 
New  World,  was  to  be  greatly  indebted  to  me,  first, 
for  the  good  fiime  of  her  wines  amongst  worshipful 
people;  and,  secondly, for  the  sufficient  and  decent 
praise  of  her  beauty.  So  was  it  read  to  my  mo- 
ther by  the  wise  astrologer. . . . 

At  this  moment  Garret  Weasel  returned  to  the 
room.  A  sign  from  him  informed  the  captain 
that  the  preparation  he  had  been  despatched  to 
make  was  accomplished. 

«  How  looks  the  night,  Garret !"  inquired  Daun- 
trees:  «when  have  we  the  mooni" 

« It  is  a  clear  starlight  and  calm,"  replied  the 
publican;  «tho  moon  will  not  show  herself  till 
near  morning." 

•<  Have  you  heard  the  news,  mistress  1"  inquired 
the  captain,  with  an  expression  of  some  eagerness ; 
« there  is  pleasant  matter  current  concerning  the 
mercer's  wife  at  the  Blue  Triangle.  But  you 
must  have  heard  it  before  this  V* 

"  No,  truly,  not  I,"  replied  the  hostess. 

« Indeed!"  said  Dauntrees,  "then  there's  a 
month's  amusement  for  you.  You  owe  the  sly 
jade  a  grudge,  mistress." 

« In  faith  I  do,"  said  the  dame,  smiling,  «  and 
would  gladly  pay  iL" 

«  You  may  pay  it  off  with  usuiy  now,"  added 
the  captain,  **  with  no  more  trouble  than  telling  the 
story.    It  is  a  rare  jest,  and  will  not  die  quickly." 

<*  I  prey  you  tell  it  to  me,  good  captain — give 
me  all  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  dame,  eagerly. 

"  Peregrine  Cadger,  the  mercer,  you  know,"  said 
the  captain — «  but  it  is  a  long  story,  and  will  take 
time  to  rehearse  it.  Garret,  how  comes  it  that  you 
did  not  tell  this  matter  to  your  wife,  as  I  charged  you 
to  do  ?"  he  inquired,  wi^  a  wink  at  the  publican. 

"  I  resolved  to  tell  it  to  her,"  said  Weasel,  "but, 
I  know  not  how,  it  ran  out  of  my  mind — ^die  day 
being  a  busy  one" 

»  A  busy  day  to  thee  I"  exclaimed  the  spouse. 
«  Thou,  who  hast  no  more  to  do  than  a  stray  in 
the  pound,  what  are  you  fit  for,  if  it  be  not  to  do 
as  you  are  commanded  t  But  go  on,  captain ;  the 
story  would  only  be  marred  by  Garret's  telling — 
go  on  yourself— I  am  impatient  to  hear  it." 

« I  prey  you,  what  o'clock  is  it,  mistress  1"  asked 
the  captain. 

«It  is  only  near  nine.  It  matters  not  for  the 
hour — go  on." 


«  Nine !"  exclaimed  Dauntrees ;  « truly,  dame, 
I  must  leave  the  story  for  Master  Garret  Nine, 
said  you  t  By  my  sword,  I  have  overatayed  roj 
time !  I  have  business  with  the  Lord  Proprietary 
before  he  goes  to  his  bed.  There  are  papers  at 
the  fort  which  should  have  been  delivered  to  his 
lordship  before  this." 

**  Nay,  captain,"  said  the  hoetess,  « if  it  be  but 
the  delivery  of  a  packet,  it  may  be  done  by  some 
other  hand.  There  is  Driving  Dick  in  the  tap- 
room: he  shall  do  your  bidding  in  the  matter. 
Do  not  let  so  light  a  business  as  that  take  yoa 
away." 

"  To-morrow,  dame,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  tale." 

M  To-night,  captain — to-night" 

«  Truly,  I  must  go;  the  papere  should  be  deli- 
vered by  a  trusty  hand — ^I  may  not  leave  it  to  an 
ordinary  messenger.  Now,  if  Garret — but  I  will 
ask  no  such  service  from  the  good  man  at  this  time 
of  night ;  it  is  a  long  way.  No,  no,  I  must  do  my 
own  errand. 

"  There  is  no  reason  upon  earth,"  said  the  land- 
lady, <«why  Garret  ahould  not  do  it:  it  is  but  a 
step  to  the  fort  and  back." 

**  I  can  take  my  nag  and  ride  there  in  twenty 
minutes,"  said  Garret  "I  warrant  you  his  lord- 
ship will  think  the  message  wisely  intrusted  to  me." 

«<  Then  get  you  gone,  without  parley,"  exclaimed 
the  dame. 

"  The  key  of  the  stable,  wife,"  said  Garret 

« If  you  will  go.  Master  Garret,"  said  Dauntrees 
— M  and  it  is  very  obliging  of  you — do  it  quickly. 
Tell  Nicholas  Verbrack  to  look  in  my  scritoire ;  he 
will  find  the  packet  addressed  to  his  lordship. 
Tske  it,  and  see  it  safely  put  into  his  lordship's 
hands.  Say  to  Nicholas,  moreover,  that  I  will  be  at 
the  fort  before  ten  to-night    You  comprehend!" 

**  I  comprehend,"  replied  (jrarret,  as  his  wife  gave 
him  the  key  of  the  stable,  and  he  departed  from  the 
room. 

«  Now,  captain." 

**  Well,  mistress :  you  must  know  that  Peregrine 
Cadger,  the  mercer,  who  in  the  main  is  a  discreet 
man" 

"Yes." 

«  A  discreet  man — ^I  mean,  bating  some  follies 
which  you  wot  of;  for  this  trading  and  trafficking 
naturally  begets  foresight  A  man  has  so  much  to 
do  with  the  world  in  that  vocation,  and  the  worid. 
Mistress  Dorothy,  is  inclined  by  temper  to  bo  some- 
what knaviah,  so  that  they  who  have  much  to  do 
with  it  learn  cautions  which  other  folks  do  not 
Now,  in  oar  calling  of  soldiership,  caution  is  a 
sneaking  virtue  which  we  soon  send  to  the  devil; 
and  thereby  you  may  see  how  it  is  that  we  are 
more  honest  than  other  people.  Caution  and 
honesty  do  not  much  consort  together." 

«  But  of  the  mercer's  wife,  captain." 

«  Ay,  the  mercer's  wifis — I  shall  come  to  her 
presently.  Well,  Peregrine,  as  you  have  o/ben 
seen,  is  a  shade  or  so  jealous  of  that  fussock,  his 
wife,  who  looks,  when  she  is  tricked  out  in  her 
new  russet  grogram  doak,  more  like  a  brown  hay- 
cock in  motion  than  a  living  woman." 

« Yes,"  interroptod  the  dame,  laughing,  « and 
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with  a  Banbnrat  top.    Her  red  hair  on  her  ihoal- 
den  is  no  better,  I  trow.'* 

«  Her  husband,  who  at  beet  is  but  a  cotqaean— > 
one  oi  those  fellows  who  has  a  dastardly  fear  of  his 
wife,  which,  yoa  know.  Mistress  Dorothy,  truly 
makes  both  man  and  wife  to  be  laughed  at  A 
husband  should  have  his  own  way,  and  follow  his 
humour,  no  matter  whether  the  dame  rails  or  not 
You  agree  with  me  in  this.  Mistress  Weasel !" 

•*  In  part,  captain.  I  am  not  for  stinting  a  hu»- 
btnd  in  his  lawful  walks;  but  the  wife  should 
hsTe  an  eye  to  his  ways:  she  may  counsel  him." 

«  Oh,  in  reason,  I  grant ;  but  she  should  not 
chide  him,  I  mean,  nor  look  too  narrowly  into  his 
hours,  that's  all.  Now  Peregrine's  dame  hath  a 
fitee  feot,  and  the  roeroer  himself  somewhat  of  a 
sulky  brow.  Well,  HaUipenny,  the  chapman,  who 
is  a  mad  wag  for  mischief,  and  who  is  withal  a  sure 
customer  of  the  mercer's  in  small  wares,  comes 
yesternight  to  Peregrine  Cadger's  house,  bringing 
with  him  worshipful  Master  Lawronce  Hay,  the 
Viewer." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  horse's  feet  from 
the  court-yard  showed  that  Garret  Weasel  had  set 
forth  on  Us  ride. 

«  Arnold,  I  am  keeping  you  waiting,"  said  Daun- 
tieea.  «  Fill  up  another  cup  for  yourself  and  Pa- 
mesack,  and  go  your  ways.  8tay  not  for  me, 
friends ;  or  if  it  pleases  you,  wait  for  me  in  the  tap- 
room.   I  will  be  ready  in  a  brief  space." 

The  ranger  and  the  Indian,  after  swallowing 
another  glass,  withdrew. 

«The  Viewer,"  continued  Danntrces,  «is  a 
handsome  man,— and  a  merry  man  on  occasion, 
too.  I  had  heard  it  whispered  before — but  not 
liking  to  raise  a  scandal  upon  a  neighbour,  I  kept 
my  thoughts  to  myself— that  the  mercer's  wife  had 
rather  a  warm  side  for  the  viewer.  But  be  that 
as  it  may :  there  was  the  moat  laughable  prank 
played  on  the  mercer  by  Halfpenny  and  the  viewer 
together,  last  night,  that  ever  was  heard  of.  It  was 
thus:  they  had  a  game  at  Hoodman  blind,  and 
when  it  fell  to  Lawrence  to  be  the  seeker,  aom^ 
how  the  fat  termagant  was  caught  in  his  arms, 
and  80  the  hood  next  came  to  her.  Well,  she  was 
UiDdfolded ;  and  there  was  an  agreement  all  round 
that  no  one  should  speak  a  word." 

«  Ay,  I  understand — I  see  it,"  said  the  hostess, 
eagerly  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to  the  captain. 

« No,  you  would  never  guess,"  replied  Daun- 
trees,  <«  if  you  cudgelled  your  brains  from  now  till 
Christmas.  But  I  can  show  you.  Mistress  Doro- 
thy, better  by  the  acting  of  the  scene.  Here,  get 
down  on  your  knees^  and  let  me  put  your  kerchief 
over  your  eyes." 

M  What  can  that  signify  ?"  inquired  the  dame. 

«  Do  it,  mistrese— you  vrill  laugh  at  the  expio- 
MOD.  Give  me  the  handkerchief.  Down,  dame, 
upon  your  marrow-bones  :-^t  is  an  exceUant  jest 
and  worth  the  learning." 

The  landlady  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  the 
captain  secured  the  bandage  round  her  eyes. 

«  How  many  fingers,  dame  1"  he  asked,  holding 
his  hand  before  her  face. 

"  Never  a  finger  can  I  see,  captain." 
45 


« It  is  well.  Now  stand  up— forth  and  away ! 
That  was  the  word  given  by  the  viewer.  Turn, 
Mistress  Dorothy,  and  grope  through  the  room. 
Oh,  you  shall  laugh  at  this  roundly.  Grope, 
grope,  dame. 

Th%  obedient  and  marvelling  landlady  began  to 
grope  through  the  apartment,  and  Dauntrees, 
quietly  opening  the  door,  stole  off  to  the  tap-room, 
where  being  joined  by  his  comrades,  they  hied 
with  all  speed  toward  the  fort,  leaving  the  credu- 
lous dame  floundering  after  a  jest,  at  least  until  * 
they  got  beyond  the  hail  of  her  voice. 


GREEN  MOUNT  CEMETERY. 

FIOM  AN  ADDanS  DSLlVBaXD  AT  ITB  BEDICATIOX. 

I  Kirow  not  where  the  eye  may  find  more  pleas- 
ing landscapes  than  those  which  surround  \x^ 
Here,  within  our  enclosures,  how  aptly  do  these 
sylvan  embellishments  harmonize  with  the  design 
of  the  place ! — this  venerable  grove  of  ancient  fo- 
rest; this  lawn  shaded  with  dii^ccst  trees;  that 
green  meadow,  where  the  brook  creeps  through  the 
tangled  thicket  begemmed  with  wild  flowers ;  these 
embowered  alleys  and  pathways  hidden  in  shrub- 
bery, and  that  grassy  knoll  studded  with  evergreens 
and  sloping  to  the  cool  deU  where  the  fountain  rip* 
pies  over  its  pebbly  bed : — all  hemmed  in  by  yon 
natural  screen  of  foliage  which  seems  to  separate 
this  beautiful  spot  from  the  world  and  devote  it  to 
the  tranquil  uses  to  which  it  ia  now  to  be  applied. 
Beyond  the  gate  that  guards  these  precincts  we 
g^aze  upon  a  landscape  rife  with  all  the  charms  that 
hill  and  dale,  loresl<clad  heighti^  and  cultivated 
fields  may  contribute  to  enchant  the  eye.  That 
stream  which  northward  deavea  the  woody  hills, 
comes  murmuring  to  our  feet,  rich  with  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  bright  heaven  and  the  green  earth ; 
thence  leaping  along  between  its  granite  banks, 
hastens  toward  the  city  whose  varied  outline  of 
tower,  steeple,  and  dome,  gilded  by  the  evening 
sun  and  sofiened  by  the  haae,  seems  to  sleep  in 
perspective  against  the  southem  sky:  and  there, 
fitly  stationed  within  our  view,  that  noble  column, 
destined  to  immortality  fixxn  the  name  it  bears,  lifVa 
high  above  the  ancient  oaks  that  crown  the  hill,  the 
venerable  form  of  the  Father  of  his  Countiy,  a 
majestic  image  of  the  deathlessness  of  virtue. 

Though  scarce  an  half  hour's  walk  from  yon 
living  mart,  where  one  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  t(»l  in  their  noisy  crafts,  here  the  deep  quiet 
of  the  country  reigns,  broken  by  no  ruder  voice 
than  such  as  marks  the  tranquillity  of  rural  li^, — 
the  voice  of  « birds  on  branches  warbling," — the 
lowing  <^  distant  cattle,  and  the  whetting  of  the 
mower's  scythe.  Yet  tidings  of  the  city  not  unplea- 
santly reach  the  ear  in  the  faint  murmur  which  at 
intervals  is  home  hither  upon  the  freshening 
breeze,  and  more  gratefully  still  in  the  deep  tones 
of  that  cathedral  bell. 

Swinging  slow,  with  ■alien  roar, 
as  morning  and  noon,  and  richer  at  eventide,  it  flings 
its  pealing  melody  acroas  these  shadeawith  an  invoca- 
tkm  that  might  charm  the  lingering  visiter  to  prayer. 
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GcoROB  Bu8B,  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  ingenious  scholars  of  the  present  age, 
was  horn  at  Norwich,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Vermont,  on  the  twelfUi  of  June,  1796,  and 
entered  Dartmouth  College  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  far  advanced  in  classical 
learning,  and  distinguished  for  graces  of  style 
in  literary  composition  at  that  time  unusual 
even  among  the  veterans  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
press.  Among  his  classmates  of  Dartmouth 
wore  the  late  Dr.  Marsh,  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  sp  eminent  as  a  scholar,  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  Christian ;  Thomas  C.  Upham, 
who  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  by  his 
metaphysical  writings  ;*  and  Rufus  Choate, 
who  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  has  been 
among  the  most  conspicuous  for  learning, 
wisdom,  and  fervid  eloquence.  Mr.  Choate 
was  his  **  chum,"  and  at  this  time  their  pur- 
suits as  well  as  their  tastes  were  congenial ; 
but  religious  influences  changed  the  intentions 
of  Mr.  Bush,  and  after  graduating,  with  the 
highest  honours,  in  1818,  he  entered  the  The- 
ological Seminary,  at  Princeton,  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  ministry.  In  due  time  he  re- 
ceived ordination  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  having  passed  a  year  as  tutor  in  Princeton 
College,  ho  in  1824  went  to  Indiana,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  settled  at  Indianapolis.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  married  to  a  dau^ter  of  the 
Honourable  Lewis  Condict  of  Morristown,  in 
New  Jersey.  He  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  preacher,  professorships  were  of- 
fered him  in  several  colleges,  and  prospects 
of  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  ambition  seemed 
opening  before  him ;  but  in  1827,  when  he 
had  been  four  years  in  Indiana,  his  wife  died, 
and  he  returned  to  the  East. 

He  had  already  written  occasionally  for  the 
literary  and  theological  journals,  but  now  he 
determined  to  consecrate  his  life  to  letters  and 


*  The  Clements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  Treatise  on 
the  Will,  Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Men- 
tal Action,  Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life,  and 
other  philosophical  and  religions  works,  in  which  he  has 
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learning ;  and  in  the  various  departments  of 
dogmatical  and  ethical  theology,  genend  com- 
mentary, biblical  antiquities,  hermeneutics  and 
criticism,  the  fruits  of  his  industrious  pen 
have  ever  since  engaged  the  attention  of  scho- 
lars and  thinking  men.  His  election  to  the 
professorship  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  1831,  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
direction  of  his  studies,  but  the  field  upon 
which  he  entered  would  under  any  circum- 
stances have  been  preferred  by  him,  and  is 
the  one  in  which  he  was  fitted  to  acquire  the 
greatest  influence  and  reputation. 

The  first  work  of  Professor  Bush  was  his 
Life  of  Mohammed,  published  in  1 832.*  This 
was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  his  cele- 
brated Treatise  on  the  Millennium,  in  which 
he  has  assumed  the  position  that  the  millen- 
nium, strictly  so  called,  is  past  But  by  the 
millennium  he  does  not  understand  the  golden 
age  of  the  church,  which,  in  common  with 
nearly  all  good  men,  he  regards  as  a  future 
era.  He  contends  that  as  the  memorable  pe- 
riod of  the  thousand  years  of  the  apocalypse 
is  distinguished  mainly  by  the  binding  of  the 
symbolical  dragon,  we  must  determine  by  the 
legitimate  canons  of  interpretation  what  is 
shadowed  forth  by  this  mystic  personage,  be- 
fore we  can  assure  ourselves  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  millennial  age.  The  dragon,  he 
supposes,  is  the  grand  hieroglyphic  of  pagan- 
ism; the  '*  binding  of  the  dragon,*'  but  a 
figurative  phrase  for  the  suppression  of  pa- 
ganism within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire, 
a  fulfilment  which  he  contends  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  was  consum- 
mated in  that  of  Theodosius,  his  successor. 
He  draws  largely  on  the  pages  of  Gibbon  in 
support  of  his  theoiy,  assuming  all  along  the 
great  foundation  principle  that  the  apocalypse 
of  John  is  but  a  series  of  pictured  emblems, 
shadowing  forth  tiie  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
history  of  the  world.  As  a  merely  literary 
performance,  this  work  received  the  highest 

*  The  tenth  volome  of  Harpers*  Family  library. 
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commendatioiis  of  the  critics;  and  though  not 
generally  assented  to,  it  has  nerer  been  dis- 
proved. 

In  1835  hepnblbhed  his  Hebrew  Grammar, 
of  which  a  second  edition  appeared,  in  1838. 
It  has  been  highly  approved  wherever  used. 
It  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  elemen- 
taiy  instmction* 

In  1840  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
his  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  of 
which  seven  volumes,  embracing  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Joshua,  and  Judges,  have 
been  completed.  His  careful  study,  his  scru- 
pulous fidelity  in  eliciting  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  original,  and  his  peculiar  tact  in  ex- 
plaining it,  have  made  his  commentaries  every- 
where popular,  so  that  before  the  completion 
of  the  series  some  of  the  volumes  have  passed 
through  many  editions.  In  all  of  them  will 
be  found  discussions  on  the  most  important 
points  of  biblical  science,  extending  far  be- 
yond the  ordinary  dimensions  of  expository 
notes,  and  amounting,  indeed,  to  elaborate 
dissertations  of  great  value.  Among  the  sub- 
jects thus  treated  are,  in  Genesis,  the  tempta* 
tion  and  the  fiiU,  the  dispersion  from  Babel, 
the  prophecies  of  Noah,  the  character  of  Mel- 
chizedec,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, the  history  of  Joseph,  and  the  pro- 
phetical benedictions  of  Jacob ;  in  Exodus, 
the  hardening  of  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  the 
miracles  of  the  magicians,  the  pillar  of  cloud 
as  the  seat  of  the  Shekinah,  the  decalogue,  and 
the  Hebrew  theocracy ;  in  Leviticus,  a  dear 
and  minute  specification  of  the  different  sacri- 
fices, the  law  of  marriage,  including  the  case 
of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  very 
largely  considered,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
Jewish  festivals.  The  sixth  volume  contains 
an  ample  and  erudite  exposition  of  the  Song 
of  Deborah,  and  an  extended  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  Jephthah*s  vow,  with  a  view  to 
determine  whether  the  Jewish  warrior  really 
sacrificed  his  daughter. 

In  1844  he  published  the  Hierophant,  a 
monthly  magazine,  in  which  he  enters  elabo- 
rately into  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  sym- 
bols, and  in  one  of  the  numbers  brings  out 
some  grand  results  as  to  the  physical  destiny 
of  the  globe.  He  assumes  that  a  fidr  con- 
struction of  the  language  of  the  prophets  is 
fiir  from  countenancing  the  common  opinions 
respecting  the  literal  confiagiation  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  and  does  not  even  teach 


that  such  a  catastrophe  is  ever  to  take  place. 
He  denies  not  that  this  may  possibly  be  the 
finale  which  awaits  our  planet  and  the  solar 
system,  but  contends  that  if  so,  it  is  to  be  gap 
thered  rather  firom  astronomy  than  revelation, 
from  the  apocalypse  of  Newton,  Laplace  and 
Herschel,  than  from  that  of  John.  Hie  Let- 
ters in  The  Hierophant  to  Professor  Stuart,  on 
the  Double  Sense  of  Prophecy,  have  been  re- 
garded as  among  the  finest  specimens  of  criti- 
cal discussion. 

The  next  work  of  Professor  Bush,  and  the 
one  which  has  excited  the  most  attention  and 
controversy,  was  Anastasis,  or  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  Rationally 
and  Spiritually  Considered,  published  in  1844. 
There  is  a  true  and  perceptible  progress  in 
our  knowledge  of  nature,  with  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  revelation  also  advances. 
The  discoveries  of  the  geologists  have  made 
necessary  a  new  interpretation  of  the  scrip- 
tural genesis  of  the  earth,  and  the  astronomers 
have  taught  us  that  the  Did  opinions  of  the 
miraculous  suspension  of  the  sun  are  erro- 
neous ;  but  while  science  thus  modifies  ideas 
in  regard  to  things  physical,  the  great  moral 
truths  of  the  Bible  are  not  affected  by  it,  and 
the  law  of  conscience  remains  immutable. 
Professor  Bush  contends  that  the  commonly 
received  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  which  implies  a  reunion  of  the  identical 
particles  of  matter  which  in  our  present  state 
compose  the  human  body,  and  that,  however 
widely  scattered,  and  however  diverse  the 
forms  in  which  they  may  exist,  ^ese  particles 
shall  mysteriously  be  made  again  to  live  in 
connection  with  the  soul,  is  sanctioned  by  nei- 
ther reason  nor  revelation.  '*  The  ancient  and 
accredited  technicalities  of  religion,  hallowed 
as  they  are  by  long  usage,  and  wedded  to  the 
heart  by  early  association,"  are  clung  to  how- 
ever with  unyielding  tenacity,  and  the  more  spi- 
ritual and  reasonable  view  of  the  resurrection 
was  assailed,  in  a  manner  scarcely  consistent 
with  Christian  courtesy,  in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing religious  journals,  and  in  various  tracts  and 
volumes,  to  which  Professor  Bush  replied  in 
his  work  entitled  The  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
in  Answer  to  the  Question  whether  he  rose  in 
a  Spiritual  and  Celestial  or  in  a  Material  and 
Earthly  Body,  and  in  The  Soul,  or  an  Inquiry 
into  Scriptural  Psychology,  as  developed^  in 
the  use  of  the  terms  Soul,  Spirit,  Life,  &c., 
viewed  in  its  bearings  on  the  Doctrine  of  tlie 
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Resuneetion.  Yerj  few  theological  writings 
have  been  more  read  in  so  short  a  period, 
either  by  the  laitf  or  the  clergy,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  with  the  former  at  least  his 
reasonings  have  been  yery  generally  conyinc- 
ing. 

In  1845  Professor  Bnsh  sTOwed  a  full  be- 
lief and  candid  adoption  of  the  doctrines  and 
disclosures  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  he 
has  since  devotsd  himself  almost  exdnsiyely 
to  their  exposition  and  defence.  He  has  trans- 
lated Swedenborg's  Diary,  from  the  Latin; 
published  most  of  his  other  works,  with  copi- 
ous original  notes ;  made  a  Statement  of  Rea- 
sons for  joining  the  **  new  church,"  and  in  nu- 
merous addresses  and  tracts  maintained  with 
an  eloquence  and  earnestness  with  which  they 
were  never  maintained  before  the  principles  of 
the  "  inspired  philosopher'*  of  Upsal. 

The  last  work  of  Professor  Bush  is  on  the 
higher  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  in  which 
also  he  is  a  believer,  and  is  designed  to  show 
that  the  laws  of  spiritual  intercourse  developed 
in  the  magnetic  state  afford  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  truths  of  Swedenborg's  reve- 
lations on  the  same  subject:  so  much  so,  that 
if  the  asserted  mental  phenomena  of  Mesmer- 
ism be  facts,  Swedenborg's  claim  to  commu- 
nion with  spirits  is  established.  At  the  same 
time,  he  contends  that  the  evidence  of  Sweden- 
borg's truth  is  amply  sufiicient  to  command 
faith  independently  of  this,  and  that  the  cre- 
dit of  his  doctrines  is  in  no  way  compromised 
by  any  position  assumed  in  regard  to  Mesmer- 
ism. « 

"  The  inquiry  after  truth,  which  is  the  love- 
making  or  wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it,  and  the  be- 
lief of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it," 
Lord  Bacon  says,  **  is  the  sovereign  good  of 
human  nature."  There  was  never  a  more 
sincere  lover  of  truth  than  George  Bush ;  few 
have  sought  it  with  more  earnestness  and 
humbleness ;  and  that  he  has  discovered  it  he 
seems  to  have  the  evidence  of  a  profound  sa- 
tisfaction. He  looks  for  the  grandest  moral, 
political,  and  intellectual  movements  that  man 
has  ever  seen;  indeed  thinks  they  are  now 
taking  place;  that  the  race  is  swinging  loose 
from  its  ancient  moorings,  and  is  launching 
upon  an  unexplored  sea,  where  are  no  charts 


for  its  guidance,  where  the  azimuth  must  be 
often  plied  and  the  plummet  often  thrown  into 
the  wide  ocean,  on  which  floats  the  vessel 
freighted  with  the  weal  of  the  world ;  but  the 
age,  with  all  its  voices,  bids  him  hope ;  the 
wide  reprehension  of  wrong,  the  deep-seated 
feeling  of  right,  the  difiusion  of  learning  and 
religion,  the  giving  way  of  bari»rous  usages 
to  order  and  law,  the  extension  of  man's  do- 
minion over  the  elements,  by  which  space  and 
lime  are  removed  from  between  nations,  all 
give  promise  to  him  of  the  last  and  most  glo- 
rious act  in  the  drama  of  the  earth,  and  while 
he  labours  he  sings,  Euieka  ! 

The  extent  and  variety  of  his  learning,  his 
rare  courage,  the  unpretending  simplicity  and 
the  kindness  of  his  manners,  his  fervent  and 
trustful  piety,  insure  for  him  respect  and  af- 
fection, and  render  him  the  fittest  instrument 
for  the  propagation  of  a  new  faith,  that  has 
appeared,  perhaps,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Professor  Bush  appears  to  "see  darkly'* 
something  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  doc- 
trines, but  his  new  ideas  want  solidity  and  co- 
herence. The  world  will  hardly  believe  that 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  a  divinely  commis- 
sioned destroyer  and  recreator,  though  a  noan 
of  extraordinary  genius,  who  may  have  per- 
ceived some  grand  truths  in  physics  and  phi- 
losophy by  a  sort  of  spiritual  sight,  the  nature 
of  which  he  did  not  himself  understand,  and 
made  such  wise  report  as  by  some  discreet 
and  cautious  men  to  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
phet Mesmerism,  in  its  lower  phenomena 
practised  much  by  charlatans,  who  have  given 
abundant  excuse  for  unbelief,  embraces  sub- 
stantial and  mysterious  truth;  and  since  it 
has  been  seen  that  its  wonders  may  explain 
those  of  Swedenborg,  without  a  necessity  of 
acknowledging  any  supematuralism,  the  new 
creed  has  been  progressive;  and  for  the  same 
causes  and  in  the  same  ratio  the  importance 
of  its  author  has  diminished. 

The  reception  of  opinions  opposed  to  the 
most  venerable  convictions  of  mankind  is 
however  necessarily  and  justifiably  slow,  and 
even  if  Professor  Bush  is  in  all  respects 
right,  it  will  be  long  before  he  succeeds  in 
making  that  decided  impression  upon  the 
age  which  is  anticipated  by  some  of  his 
friends. 


CATHERINE  M.  SEDGWICK. 
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Miss  Sedgwick  was  one  of  the  first  Ame- 
ricans of  her  sex  who  were  distinguished  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  and  in  the  generous 
rivalry  of  women  of  genius  which  marks  the 
present  age  she  continues  to  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous and  most  honourable  position.  She 
is  of  a  femily  which  has  contributed  some  of 
its  brightest  names  to  Massachusetts.  Her 
fether,  who  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
major-generals  in  the  service  of  CromwelU 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  statesman  and 
a  jurist,  and  was  successively  an  officer  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  a  representative  and  se- 
nator in  Congress,  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  his  state.  Her  brother  Henry,  who 
died  in  1831,  was  an  able  lawyer  and  political 
writer,  and  another  brother,  the  late  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  was  also  distinguished  as  a  states- 
man and  an  author.* 

Miss  Sedgwick  was  bom  in  the  beautiful 
rural  village  of  Stockbridge,  on  the  river 
Housatonic,  to  which  her  father  had  removed 
in  1787.  Judge  Sedgwick  died  in  1813,  be- 
fore his  daughter  had  given  any  indications  of 
literary  ability,  but  her  brother  Theodore,  who 
had  been  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  Bryant,f  soon  discovered  and  en- 
couraged the  development  of  her  dormant 
powers.  The  earliest  of  her  published  works 
was  the  New  England  TVde,  originally  intended 
to  appear  as  a  religious  tract,  but  which  grew 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  a  design,  and  was 
given  to  the  world  in  a  volume,  in  18S2.  This 
was  followed,  in  1834,  by  Redwood,  a  novel 
which  was  immediately  and  widely  popular; 
in  1827  by  Hope  Leslie  or  Early  Times  in 
Massachusetts,  by  which  her  reputation  was 
yet  more  extended;  in  1830  by  Clarence,  a 
Tale  of  our  own  Times,  which  was  inferior 
in  merit,  though  received  with  equal  &T0ur ; 

*  The  most  considerable  work  of  Mr.  Sedffwick  It  hie 
Public  and  Private  Economy,  in  three  voTumet)  pab- 
lished  by  HRvpen, 

t  It  xras  chiefly  throiwh  the  influence  of  Tlieodore 
Sedgwick's  persuasions  that  Mr.  Bryant  was  induced  to 
remove  to  New  York,  from  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Great  BarringtoiL  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  nncon- 

Senial  pursuits  of  a  country  lawyer;  and  it  was  through 
ft.  Sedgwick's  means  that  he  first  beeame  connected 
with  the  Evening  Post. 


in  1832  by  Le  Bossu,  one  of  the  Tales  of 
Glauber  Spa,  and  in  1835  by  The  Lin  woods, 
or  ^  Sixty  Years  Since"  in  America,  the  last 
and  in  some  respects  the  best  of  her  novels. 
In  the  same  year  she  also  published  a  collec- 
tion of  tales  and  sketches  which  had  previ- 
ously appeared  in  various  periodicals. 

In  1836  Miss  Sedgwick  gave  the  public  the 
first  of  a  new  and  admirable  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  common  life,  under  the  tide  of  The 
Poor  Rich  Man  and  the  Rich  Poor  Man,  which 
was  followed  in  1837  by  Live  and  Let  Live, 
and  subsequently  by  Means  and  Ends,  or  Sell 
Training,  A  Love  Token  for  Children,  and 
Stories  for  Young  Persons. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  she  went  to  Europe, 
and  in  the  year  which  she  spent  in  travelling 
wrote  her  Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at 
Home,  which  were  published  in  two  volumes 
soon  after  her  return. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  Miss 
Sedgwick  has  written  a  Life  of  Lucretia  M. 
Davidson,  and  many  contributions  to  annuals 
and  literary  magazines. 

Miss  Sedgwick  has  marked  individuality. 
She  commands  as  much  respect  by  her  virtues 
as  she  does  admiration  by  her  talents.  In- 
deed the  rare  endowments  of  her  mind  depend 
in  an  unusual  degree  upon  the  moral  qualities 
with  which  they  are  united  for  their  value. 
She  writes  with  a  higher  object  than  merely 
to  amuse.  Animated  by  a  cheerful  philoso- 
phy, and  anxious  to  pour  its  sunshine  into 
eveiy  place  where  there  is  lurking  care  or 
suffering,  she  selects  for  illustration  the  scenes 
of  everyday  experience,  paints  them  with  ex- 
act fidelity,  and  seeks  to  diffuse  over  the 
mind  a  delicious  serenity,  and  in  the  heart 
kind  feelings  and  sympathies,  and  wise  am- 
bition, and  steady  hope.  A  truly  American 
spirit  pervades  her  works.  She  speaks  of  our 
country  as  one  "  where  the  government  and 
instittttions  are  based  on  the  gotpel  prineipie 
of  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges  to  all," 
and  denies  that  honour  and  shame  depend 
upon  condition.  She  is  the  champion  of  the 
viituooi  poor,  and  selecting  her  heroes  and 
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heroines  from  faomble  life,  does  not  deem  it 
necessaiy  that  by  tricks  npon  them  in  the 
cradle  they  have  been  only  temporarily  ba- 
nished from  a  patrician  caste  and  estate  to 
which  they  were  bom. 

Her  style  is  colloquial,  pictaresqne,  and 
marked  by  a  facile  grace  which  is  evidently 
a  giA  of  nature.    Her  characters  are  nicely 


THE  SABBATH  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

FBOM  BOPS  LKSLOL 

Thx  observance  of  the  Sabbath  began  with  the 
Puritans,  as  it  still  does  with  a  great  portion  of 
their  descendants,  on  Saturday  night  At  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  sun  on  Saturday,  all  temporal 
aflfairs  were  suspended;  and  so  lealously  did  our 
fathers  maintain  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  that,  according  to  a  vulgar  tradition  in 
Connecticut,  no  beer  was  brewed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  week,  lest  it  •  should  presume  to  loork  on 
Sunday. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
age  is  to  laxity ;  and  so  rapidly  is  the  wholesome 
strictness  of  primitive  times  abating,  that,  should 
some  antiquary,  fifty  years  hence,  in  exploring  his 
garret  rubbish,  chance  to  cast  his  eye  on  our  hum- 
ble pages,  he  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  that,  even 
now,  the  Sabbath  is  observed,  in  the  interior  of 
New  England,  with  an  almost  Judaical  severity. 

On  Saturday  aflemoon  an  uncommon  bustle  is 
apparent  The  great  class  of  procrastinators  are 
hurrying  to  and  fro  to  complete  the  lagging  business 
of  the  week.  The  good  mothers,  like  Bums'  ma- 
tron, are  plying  their  needles,  making  «  auld  claes 
look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new  ;*'  whUe  the  domes- 
tics, or  help,  (we  prefer  the  national  descriptive 
term,)  are  wielding,  with  might  and  main,  their 
brooms  and  mopt,  to  make  all  tidy  for  the  Sabbath. 

As  the  day  declines,  the  hum  of  labour  dies 
away,  and,  after  the  sun  is  set,  perfect  stillness 
reigns  in  every  weUH>rdered  household,  and  not  a 
foot-fall  is  heard  in  the  village  street  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  even  the  most  scriptural,  missing 
the  excitement  of  their  ordinary  occupations,  anti- 
cipate their  usual  bed-time.  The  obvious  inference 
from  this  fact  is  skilfully  avoided  by  certain  inge- 
nious reasoners,  who  allege,  that  the  constitution 
was  origiiuilly  so  organized  as  to  require  an  extra 
quantity  of  sleep  on  every  seventh  night  We 
I  recommend  it  to  the  curious  to  inquire,  how  this 
peculiarity  was  adjusted,  when  the  first  day  of  the 
week  was  changed  from  Saturday  to  Sunday. 

The  Sabbath  morning  is  as  peaceful  as  the  first 
hallowed  day.  Not  a  human  sound  is  heard  with- 
out the  dwellings,  and,  but  for  the  lowing  of  the 
herds,  the  crowing  of  the  cocks,  and  the  gossiping 
of  the  birds,  animal  life  would  seem  to  be  extinct, 
till,  at  the  bidding  of  the  church-going  bell,  the 
old  and  yoimg  issue  from  their  habitations,  and, 
with  solemn  demeanor,  bend  their  measured  steps 
to  the  meeting-house ; — ^tbe  fiunilies  of  the  minis- 


drawn  and  delicately  contrasted.  Her  Debo- 
rah Lenox  has  remarkable  merit  as  a  creation 
and  as  an  impersonation,  and  it  is  perfectly 
indigenous.  The  same  can  be  said  of  several 
others.  Miss  Sedgwick's  delineations  of  New 
England  manners  are  decidedly  the  best  that 
have  appeared,  and  show  both  a  careful  stndy 
and  a  just  appreciation. 


ter,  the  aquire,  the  doctor,  the  merchant,  the  modest 
gentry  of  the  village,  and  the  mechanic  and  la- 
bourer, all  arrayed  in  their  best,  all  meeting  on 
even  ground,  and  all  with  that  consciousness  of 
independence  and  equality,  which  breaks  down  the 
pride  of  the  rich,  and  rescues  the  poor  fiom  ser- 
vility, envy,  and  discontent  If  a  morning  saluta- 
tion is  reciprocated,  it  is  in  a  suppressed  voice ; 
and  i^  perchance,  nature,  in  some  reckless  urchin, 
burst  forth  in  laughter — <<  My  dear,  you  forget  it's 
Sunday,"  is  the  ever  ready  reproof. 

Though  every  face  wears  a  solemn  aspect  yet 
we  once  chanced  to  see  even  a  deacon's  muscles 
relaxed  by  the  wit  of  a  neighbour,  and  heard 
him  allege,  in  a  half-deprecating,  half-laughing 
voice,  «  The  squire  is  so  droll,  that  a  body  must 
laugh,  though  it  be  Sabbath-day.*' 

The  farmer's  ample  wagon,  and  Ao  little  one- 
horse  vehicle,  bring  in  all  who  reside  at  an  incon- 
venient walking  distance, — that  is  to  say,  in  our 
riding  community,  half  a  mile  from  the  church. 
It  is  a  pleasing  sight,  to  those  who  love  to  note 
the  happy  peculiarilies  of  their  own  land,  to  see 
the  fermers'  daughters,  blooming,  intelligent,  well- 
bred,  pouring  out  of  these  homely  coaches,  with 
their  nice  white  gowns,  prunel  shoes,  Leghorn 
hats,  fiins  and  parasols,  and  the  spruce  young  men, 
with  their  plaited  ruffles,  blue  coats,  and  yellow 
buttons.  The  whole  community  meet  as  one  re- 
ligious family,  to  otBa  their  devotions  at  the  com- 
mon altar.  If  there  is  an  outlaw  from  the  society, 
— a  luckless  wight,  whose  vagrant  taste  has  never 
been  subdued, — he  may  be  seen  stealing  along  the 
margin  of  some  little  brook,  fiir  away  from  the 
condemning  observation  and  troublesome  admoni- 
tions of  bis  fellows. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  day,  (or  to  borrow  a 
phrase  descriptive  of  his  feeUngs,  who  first  used 
it,)  «  when  the  Sabbath  begins  to  abate"  the  chil- 
dren cluster  about  the  windows.  Their  eyes  wan- 
der from  their  catechism  to  the  western  sky,  and, 
though  it  seems  to  them  as  if  the  sun  wonk!  never 
disappear,  his  broad  disk  does  slowly  sink  behind 
the  mountain ;  and,  while  his  last  ray  still  lingers 
on  the  eastern  summits,  merry  voices  break  forth, 
and  the  ground  resounds  with  bounding  footsteps. 
The  village  belle  arrays  herself  for  her  twilight 
walk ;  the  boys  gather  on  « the  green ;"  the  lads 
and  giris  throng  to  the  « singing  school;"  whUe 
some  coy  maiden  lingers  at  home,  awaiting  her 
expected  suitor ;  and  all  enter  upon  the  pleasures 
of  the  evening  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  if  the  day 
had  been  a  preparatory  penanoe. 
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BESSIE  LEE. 
nunc  TBM  LiKwoosa. 

[At  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolation  a  widow  named 
Lee  resides  with  her  children  in  a  rural  village  of  Con- 
neetient.  Her  son,  a  thooghtfol  and  cbivalroas  youth, 
enters  the  army,  distingulBhes  himself,  and  becomes  a 
captain;  her  daughter,  a  beautiful,  gentle,  and  affec- 
tionate girl,  deserted  by  her  lover,  Jasper  Mereditb. 
passes  from  trusting  hope  through  anxiety,  doubt,  and 
melancholy  to  a  touching  madness,  and  escapes  from 
her  friends  to  find  her  way  alone  to  New  York,  with  the 
object  of  restoring  to  him  some  tokens  he  had  gpven  of 
his  love,  an  act  which  her  disordered  fancy  assures  her 
will  effect  her  disenthralment  from  passion.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  from  the  account  of  the  fulfilment 
of  her  mission,  which  is  conceived  and  executed  with 
singular  felicity,  though  much  of  its  effect  will  be  lost 
by  Its  separation  from  the  context] 

cojcxEirczxEirT  or  thk  jouhstxt. 

It  was  long  before  the  dawn  of  one  of  the  few 
soft  daya  of  October,  1779,  that  Bessie  Lee  left 
her  safe  home  to  begin  a  perilous  journey.  The 
light  of  reason  was  not  quite  extinct,  and  with 
some  forecast  she  took  a  few  coins,  keepsakes,  that 
had  long  lain  idly  in  a  drawer,  and  transferred 
them  to  her  pocket ;  then  placing  in  her  bosom 
the  little  i^ory  box  containing,  as  she  wildly  fan- 
cied, the  charms  that  boand  her  to  Jasper  Mere- 
dith, she  equipped  herself  for  her  journey.  A 
regard  to  dreas  is  an  innate  idea  in  woman  that 
no  philosopher  can  deny  to  the  sex.  In  all  her 
mutations,  that  remains..... 

Bessie,  after  looking  over  her  moderate  ward- 
robe, selected  the  only  gala  dress  it  contained — a 
white  silk  petticoat  and  blue  bodice;  but  after 
dressing  herself  in  them,  either  from  the  instinct 
of  neatness  or  from  the  glimmering  of  the  unfit- 
ness of  such  travelling  apparel,  she  took  off  the 
silk  petticoat,  and  after  tying  it  in  a  handkerchief 
with  some  more  essential  articles,  she  laced  the 
bodice  over  a  dimity  skirt,  and  put  over  that  a 
long  linen  nightgown*  Delighted  with  her  own 
provident  sagacity  in  arraying  herself  for  day  and 
night,  she  threw  over  the  whole  a  brown  silk  cai^ 
dinal,  and  a  chip  gipsy  hat  tied  down  with  a  blue 
gauze  handkerchief.  **  He  always  told  me  I  had 
inspiration  in  dress,"  she  said,  as  she  gave  a  pleased, 
parting  glance  at  the  glasa.  In  passing  her  mo- 
ther'a  door,  she  paused :  **  I  have  heard  it  was  a 
bed  sign,''  thought  she,  « to  leave  home  without 
your  parent^  blessing,  but  I  go  forth  with  Hea^ 
Yen's,  and  hers  must  foUow."  She  then  proceeded 
to  equip  her  horse,  and  set  out  on  the  New  York 
road,  which  she  pursued  unerringly.  She  fancied 
that  the  same  providential  exemption  from  the 
necessity  of  sustenance  vouchsafed  to  her  was 
extended  to  her  horse  Steady,  and  the  animal, 
happening  to  be  foll-fed,  sturdy  and  of  hard-work- 
ing habits,  seemed  to  acquiesoe  in  his  supposed 
destiny,  save  now  and  then,  when  he  resolutely 
halted  at  a  stream  of  water  to  slake  his  thirst 
The  part  of  New  England  through  which  Bessie's 
route  lay-^as  sterile  and  sparsely  settled.  She 
was  unmoleated,and  for  the  most  part  unobserved. 
She  would  sometimes  pass  a  house  where  the  chil- 
dren  would  pause  from  their  play,  stare,  and  ask, 
one  of  the  other,  who  that  pretty  lady  could  be  1 
and  wonder,  that  witt^such  a  nice  doak,  she  should 


ride  without  gloves !  Once  a  kind-hearted  farmer 
stopped  her,  and  after  asking  her  numberless  quea- 
tions  to  which  he  received  no  satis&ctory  replies, 
he  earnestly  begged  her  to  stop  at  his  bouse  for 
some  refreshment  She  declined  his  hospitality 
with  the  assurance  that  she  did  not  need  it,  and  a 
smile  that  so  little  harmonized  with  her  blanched 
cheek,  and  wild  and  melancholy  eye,  that  the  good 
man  said  her  looks  haunted  him.  In  truth,  so 
unearthly  was  her  appearance,  that  two  gossips, 
whom  she  passed  on  the  road,  stopped,  drew  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  without  speaking,  gazed  after 
her  till  she  was  out  of  sight;  and  then,  with  femi- 
nine particularity,  compared  their  observations. 

« She's  master  beautiful!"  exclaimed  one  of 
them. 

*<Ca]l  you  that  beautiful!"  replied  her  com- 
panion ;  **  why,  she  has  neither  flesh  nor  blood — I 
felt  a  chill  when  I  looked  at  her." 

«  And  I  felt  my  blood  rush  to  my  heart,  as  if  I 
had  seen  something  out  of  nature.  I  might  have 
taken  her  for  an  angel  but  for  her  silk  cardinal, 
and  her  horse,  that  looked  more  like  our  old  roan 
than  like  the  horses  in  Revelations." 

Nancy  was  less  imaginative.  "  I  did  not  see 
nothing  mysterious,"  she  said,  <*  but  her  pale  little 
hands,  that  looked  as  if  they  could  hardly  bold  a 
thread  of  silk." 

*<  My !  did  not  you  see  those  long  curls  that 
streamed  down  below  the  hood  of  her  cloak,  looking 
as  bright  and  as  soft  as  Judith's  baby  when  we  laid 
it  out — poor  thing !  and  the  colour  of  her  cheeks, 
that  were  as  white  as  my  poor  man's  fresh  tomb- 
stone— and  her  eyes,  that  shone  like  stars  of  a 
frosty  night !  don't  tell  me,  Nancy !  we  must  ex- 
pect to  see  visions,  and  dream  dreams  when  there's 
war  in  the  land  and  famine  at  the  door !"  The 
unconscious  subject  of  this  colloquy  went  on,  her 
innocent  heart  dilating  with  a  hope  as  assured  and 
buoyant  as  that  of  a  penitent  on  her  way  to  a  shrine 
where  absolution  and  peace  await  her. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when,  emerging 
frx>m  a  wood,  she  observed  that  at  a  short  distance 
before  her  the  road  forked 

Bessie's  horse  fortunately  selected  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  obeyed  his  mbtress's  signals  to  hasten 
onward.  These  signals  she  reiterated  from  an  im- 
pression of  some  indefinite  danger  pursuing  her. 
By  degrees,  however,  a  languor  stole  over  her  that 
prevented  her  from  observing  Steady's  motions. 
From  a  fest  trot  he  had  slackened  to  a  walk,  and 
after  thus  creeping  on  for  a  mile  or  two,  he  stood 
stock  still. 

Bessie  sat  for  a  while  as  if  waiting  his  pleasure, 
and  then  looking  at  the  setting  sun,  she  said, 
«« Well,  Steady,  you  have  done  your  day's  duly, 
and  I'll  not  be  unmerciful  to  you.  I  too  have  a 
tired  feeling,"  and  ahe  passed  her  hand  over  hrr 
throbbing  temples ;  «  but,  Steady,  we  will  not  stay 
here  by  Uie  roadside,  for  I  think  there  be  bad  peo- 
ple on  this  road,  and  besides,  it  is  better  to  be  alone 
where  only  God  is." 

The  country  through  which  Besne  was  now 
passing  was  rocky,  hilly,  and  woody,  excepting 
narrow  intervals  and  some  few  cleared  and  culti- 
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▼aied  slopes.  She  had  just  passed  a  brook,  that 
glided  quietly  through  a  very  green  little  meadow 
on  her  left,  but  which  on  her  right,  though  screened 
from  sight,  sounded  its  approach  as  in  the  glad 
spirit  of  its  young  lifis  it  came  leaping  and  danc- 
ing down  a  rocky  gorge.  Bessie,  as  it  would  seem, 
from  the  instinct  of  humanity,  let  down  some  bars 
to  allow  her  hungry  steed  admittanoe  to  the  mea- 
dow, saying  as  she  did  so,  <*  Tou  shall  have  the 
green  pastures  and  still  waters,  Steady,  where 
those  home-looking  willows  are  turning  up  their 
silvery  leaves  as  if  to  kiss  the  parting  sunbeams, 
and  the  simflower  and  the  golden-rod  are  still 
flaunting  in  their  pride — poor  things !  but  I  will 
go  on  the  other  side,  where  the  trees  stand  bravely 
up,  to  screen  and  guard  me— «ud  the  waterfall 
will  sing  me  to  sleep." 

She  crossed  the  road  and  plunged  into  the  wood, 
and,  without  even  a  footpath  to  guide  her,  she 
scrambled  along  the  irregular  margin  of  the  brook; 
sometimes  she  swung  herself  round  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  by  grasping  the  tough  vines  encircling  it ; 
sometimes,  when  a  bald  perpendicular  rock  pro- 
jected over  the  water,  she  surmounted  it  as  if  the 
danger  of  wetting  her  feet  must  be  avoided  at  all 
pains  and  risks;  then,  a  moss-covered  rock  im- 
bedded in  the  stream  attracting  her  eye,  she  would 
spring  on  to  it,  drop  her  feet  into  the  water,  doff 
her  little  chip  hat,  and  bathe  her  burning  temples 
in  the  cold  stream :  and  when  she  again  raised 
her  head,  shook  back  her  curls  and  turned  her 
face  heavenward,  her  eye  glowing  with  preterna- 
tural brightness,  she  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  wanderer  from  the  celestial  sphere  gazing  home- 
ward. After  ascending  the  stream  for  about  a 
hundred  yards,  she  came  to  a  spot  which  seemed 
to  her  excited  imagination  to  have  been  most  graced 

"  By  the  sovereign  planter  when  he  formed 
All  ihings  for  mau*8  delightful  um  ;" 

and,  in  truth,  it  was  a  resting-place  for  the  troubled 
spirit,  fiir  more  difficult  to  find  than  a  bed  of  down 
for  the  wearied  body. 

The  thicket  here  expanded  and  spread  its  encir- 
cling arms  around  a  basin  worn  into  the  earth  by 
the  force  of  the  stream,  which  leaped  into  it  over 
a  rock  some  thirty  feet  in  height  Here  and  there 
a  rill  straggled  away  from  the  slender  column  of 
water,  and  as  it  caught  the  sun's  slant  ray,  dnqpped 
down  the  rock  in  sparkling  gems.  The  trees  were 
wreathed  with  grape-vines,  whose  clusters  peeped 
through  the  brown  leaves  into  the  mirror  below. 
The  leaves  of  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees 
were  touched  with  the  hues  of  aatumn,  and  hung 
over  the  verdant  tresses  below  them  like  a  wreath 
of  gorgeous  flowers.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  stole  in  obliquely,  sweet 
and  sad,  as  the  parting  smile  of  a  friend,  glancing 
along  the  stems  of  the  trees  and  flashing  athwart 
the  waterfall. 

**  Here  will  I  lay  me  down  and  rest,'*  said  Bes- 
ne,  rolling  up  with  her  foot  a  pillow  of  crisp  crim- 
son leaves,  that  had  fallen  from  a  young  delicate 
tree,  fit  emblem  of  heiQMlf,  stricken  by  the  first 
touch  of  adversity.  » But  first  I  will  say  my 
prayers,  for  I  think  this  is  one  of  God's  temples." 


She  knelt  and  murmured  forth  the  broken  aspiim- 
lions  of  her  pure  heart,  and  ten  laying  herself 
down,  she  said,  « I  wish  mother  and  Ehot  could 
see  me  now — ^they  would  be  so  satisfied !" 

Once  she  raised  her  head,  gaied  at  the  soft  mist 
that  was  curling  up  from  the  water,  and  seemed 
intently  listening.  « I  have  somewhere  read,"  she 
said,  "that 

'  Millions  of  spiritoal  creatores  walk  the  earth, 
Unaeen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.* 

I  believe  it !"  again  her  head  fell  back  on  its  sylvan 
pillow,  and  utterly  incapable  of  farther  motion  or 
thought,  she  sank  to  deep  repose.  Night  came 
on,  the  vratchful  stars  shone  down  upon  her,  the 
planets  performed  their  nightly  course,  the  mooo 
rose  and  set,  and  still  the  unconscious  sufferer 
slept  on. ... . 

BXSSIX'S   AnniYAL   IK   THX   CITT. 

Isabelle  Linwood,  at  her  aunt's  summons,  had 
gone  to  her  house.  She  met  Mrs.  Archer  at  her 
street  door.  Her  face  spoke  of  startling  intelli- 
gence before  she  uttered  it  «My  dear  Belle," 
she  said,  « I  have  the  strangest  news  for  yon.  I 
went  to  your  fether's  while  you  were  out ;  and 
just  as  my  foot  was  on  your  door-step,  a  man  drove 
up  in  a  wagon  with  a  girl  as  pale  as  death — such 
a  face !  The  moment  he  stopped  she  sprang  from 
the  wagon.  At  once  I  knew  her,  and  exdaimed, 
^BessieLeeT" 

"  Bessie  Lee !  Gracioas  Heaven !" 

(« Yes ;  she  asked  eagerly  if  you  were  at  home. 
I  perceived  the  inconvenienoe— the  impossibility 
of  your  taking  care  of  her  in  the  present  state  of 
your  family.  I  felt  anxious  to  do  any  thing  and 
every  thing  for  the  sister  of  young  Lee ;  I  there- 
fore told  her  you  were  not  at  home,  but  ahe  could 
see  you  at  my  house ;  and  I  persuaded  her  to  oome 
home  with  me." 

<*Dear  Bessie!  can  it  be  posnble  that  she  is 
here!" 

« Yes,  I  have  lefl  her  in  that  room.  Her  at- 
tendant told  me  that  she  arrived  this  morning  at 
Kingsbridge,  with  a  decent  man  and  woman,  who 
had  passports  from  La  Fayette,  and  a  letter  from 
him  to  the  commander  of  that  post,  commending 
the  unfortunate  person  to  his  humanity,  and  en- 
treating him  to  convey  her,  under  a  proper  escort, 
to  Mr.  Linwood's." 

«  Poor  Bessie  I  Heaven  has  miraculously  guided 
her  into  the  best  hands.    How  does  she  appear  1" 

«  With  scarcely  enough  mortality  to  shiekl  her 
troubled  spirit ;  fluttering  and  gentle  as  a  stricken 
dove-— pale,  imnaturally,  deadly  pale— a  startling 
brightness  in  her  deep  blue  eye — her  cheekssunken ; 
but  still  her  features  preserve  the  exquisite  sym- 
metry we  used  to  think  so  beautiful,  when  a  pen- 
sive, quiet  little  girl,  she  stole  round  after  you  like 
a  shadow.  And  her  voice,  oh  Belle,  you  cannot 
hear  it  without  tears.  She  is  mild  and  submissive ; 
but  restless,  and  excessively  impatient  to  see  you 
and  Jasper  Meredith.  Twice  she  has  come  to  the 
door  to  go  out  in  seardi  of  him.  I  have  ordered 
the  blinds  to  be  closed,  and  the  candles  lighted, 
to  make  it  appear  darker  without  than  it  xealiy  m. 
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I  could  only  quiet  her  by  the  aeianuioo  that  I 
would  eend  for  him  immediately." 

**  Have  yoQ  done  eol" 

*'No;  I  have  waited  to  oonault  you." 

The  houae  Mn.  Archer  occupied  was  of  the 
eoomion  eonatruction  of  the  best  houses  of  that 
day,  being  double,  the  two  fh>nt  apartments  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  hall,  a  drawing-room  in  the  rear, 
and  a  narrow  cross  passage  opening  into  a  cai^ 
riage-way  to  the  yard.  A  few  moments  before 
Isabella  arriTed,  a  person  had  knocked  at  the  door 
and  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Archer ;  and  being  told  that 
she  was  particularly  engaged,  he  ssked  to  be  shown 
to  a  room  where  he  might  await  her  convenience, 
as  he  had  business  of  importance  with  her.  He 
was  accoidingly  shown  into  an  apartment  opposite 
to  that  occupied  at  the  moment  by  Mrs.  Archer 
and  Bessie. 

There  he  found  the  blind  children,  Ned  and 
Usy,  so  absorbed  in  a  game  of  chess,  that  al- 
thou^  he  went  near  them,  and  overlooked  them, 
they  seemed  just  oonsdous  of  his  presence,  but  not 
in  the  least  disturbed  by  it.  They  went  on  play- 
ing and  managing  their  game  with  almost  as  much 
fiudlity  as  if  they  had  their  eyesight,  till  after  a 
closely-foug^  battle  Lizzy  declared  a  checkmate. 
Ned  was  nettled  by  his  unexpected  defeat,  and 
gave  vent  to  his  vexation  by  saying,  "Anyhow, 
Mias  Lizzy,  you  would  not  have  beaten  if  I  had 
not  thought  it  was  my  knight,  instead  uf  yours,  on 
number  four." 

"Oh,  Ned!" 

**  You  would  not ;  you  know  I  always  get  puzzled 
about  the  knights^l  always  said  it  was  the  only 
fiuilt  in  the  chessmen — I  always  said  I  wished 
Captain  Lee  had  made  them  more  different" 

"  That  &ult  is  easily  rectified,"  said  the  looker- 
on. 

«  Captain  Lee !"  exdauned  Ned,  whose  memory 
was  true  to  a  voiee  once  heard,  and  who  never,  in 
any  drcumstanoes,  could  have  forgotten  the  sound 
of  Eliot's  voice. 

'•Hush,  my  dear  little  £e^Uow,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
hush !"  cried  Eliot,  aware  of  the  imprudence  he 
had  committed ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

Ned's  feelings  vfere  as  susceptible  as  his  hear- 
ing. He  impetuously  sprang  forward,  and  open- 
ing the  door  into  the  entry,  where  Mrs.  Archer  hod 
just  uttered  the  last  sentence  we  reported  of  her 
eonveraataon  with  Isabella,  he  cried  out,  «0h, 
mamma.  Captain  Lee  is  here !" 

Eliot  involuntarily  doSod  his  fox-skin  cap.  and 
advanced  to  them.  Both  ladies  most  cordially 
gave  him  tiieir  hands  at  the  same  moment,  while 
their  brows  clouded  with  the  thought  of  the  sad 
tidings  they  had  to  communicate.  Conscious  of 
the  precarious  position  he  occupied,  he  naturally 
interpreted  the  concern  so  evident  on  their  feces 
as  the  expresrion  of  a  benevolent  interest  in  his 
safety.  M Do  not  be  alarmed,  ladies,"  he  said;  »I 
have  nothing  to  fear  if  my  little  fiiends  here  be 
quiet ;  and  that  I  am  certain  they  vrill  be,  when 
they  know  my  life  depends  on  my  remaining  un- 
known." 

"Oh,  what  have  I  donel"  ezckimed  Ned, 
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bursting  into  tears ;  but  he  was  soon  soothed  by 
Eliot's  assurances  that  no  harm  as  yet  was  done.' 

Mrs.  Archer  withdrew  the  children,  while  Miss 
Linwood  communicated  to  Eliot,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  arrival  and  condition  of  his  sister ;  and 
he,  rather  relieved  than  distressed  by  the  informa- 
tion, told  her  that  his  deepest  interest  in  coming  to 
the  city  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  tidings  of 
the  poor  wanderer.  They  then  consulted  how  and 
when  they  had  best  present  themselves  before  her; 
and  it  was  decided  that  Miss  Linwood  should  first 
go  into  the  apartment,  and  prepare  her  to  see  Eliot. 

Eliot  retreated,  and  stood  still  and  breathless  to 
catch  the  first  sound  of  Bessie's  voice;  but  he 
heard  nothing  but  the  exclamation,  "She  is  not 
here !"  Eliot  sprang  forward.  The  door  of  the 
apartment  which  led  into  the  side  passage  and  the 
outer  door  wore  both  open,  and  Eliot,  forgetful  of 
every  thing  but  his  sister,  was  rushing  into  the 
street,  when  Bessie  entered  the  street  door  with 
Jasper  Meredith.  Impelled  by  her  ruling  purpose 
to  see  Meredith,  she  had,  on  her  first  discovery  of 
the  side  pasnge,  escaped  into  the  street,  where  the 
first  person  she  encountered  was  he  whose  image 
had  so  long  been  present  to  her,  that  seeing  him 
with  her  bodily  organ  seemed  to  make  no  new 
impression,  nor  even  to  increase  the  vividness  of 
the  image  stamped  on  her  memory.  She  had 
thrown  on  her  cloak,  but  had  nothing  on  her  head ; 
and  her  hair  fell  in  its  natural  feir  curls  over  her 
face  and  neck.  Singular  as  it  was  for  the  delicate, 
timid  Bessie  to  appear  in  this  guise  in  the  public 
street,  or  to  appear  there  at  all,  and  much  as  he 
was  startled  by  her  feded,  stricken  form,  the  truth 
did  not  at  once  occur  to  Meredith.  The  wildness 
of  her  eye  was  subdued  in  the  dim  twilight ;  she 
spoke  in  her  accustomed  quiet  manner ;  and  after 
answering  to  his  first  inquiry  that  she  was  per^ 
fectly  well  new,  she  begged  him  to  go  into  Mrs. 
Archer's  with  her,  as  she  had  something  there  to 
restore  to  him.  He  endeavoured  to  put  her  off 
with  a  commonplace  evasion — "  he  vras  engaged 
now,  would  come  some  other  time,"  Ac,  but  she 
was  not  to  be  deluded ;  and  seeing  some  acquaint- 
ances approaching,  whose  observation  he  did  not 
care  to  encounter,  he  ascended  Mrs.  Archer's  steps, 
and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  those  whom 
he  would  have  wished  most  to  avoid ;  but  there 
was  no  retreat. 

TBI  iimnviBW. 

Bessie  now  acted  with  an  irresistible  energy. 
"  This  way,"  aaid  she,  leading  Meredith  into  the 
room  she  had  quitted — <*  come  all  of  you  in  here," 
glancing  her  eye  irom  Meredith  to  Isabella  and 
Eliot,  but  without  manifesting  the  slightest  sur- 
prise or  emotion  of  any  sort  at  seeing  them,  but 
simply  saying,  with  a  smile  of  satisfection,  as  she 
shut  the  door  and  threw  off  her  cloak,  "  I  expected 
this — I  knno  it  would  be  so.  In  visions  by  day, 
and  dreams  by  night,  I  always  saw  you  together." 

It  was  a  minute  before  Eliot  could  command 
his  voice  for  utterance.  He  folded  his  arms 
around  Bessie,  and  murmured,  "  My  sister !— my 
dear  sister !" 

She  drew  back,  and  placing  her  hands  on  hia 
9H 
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shoaldera  and  smiling,  said,  «  Tean,  Eliot,  tean ! 
Oh,  shame,  when  this  is  the  proadest,  happiest 
moment  of  your  sister's  life !" 

« Is  she  mad  V  asked  Meredith  of  Isabella. 

Bessie's  ear  caught  his  last  word.  «Mad!" 
she  repeated—^  I  think  all  the  world  is  mad ;  but 
I  alone  am  not !  I  have  heard  that  whom  the 
gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad;  men 
and  angels  have  been  employed  to  save  me  from 
destruction." 

"  It  is  idle  to  stay  here  to  liften  to  these  ravings," 
said  Meredith,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Miss  Linwood ; 
and  he  was  about  to  make  his  escape,  when  Isa- 
bella interposed :  « Stay  for  a  moment,  I  entreat 
you,'*  she  said ;  «  ^he  has  been  very  eager  to  see 
you,  and  it  is  sometimes  (^  use  to  gratiigr  these 
humours." 

In  the  mean  time  Eliot,  his  heart  burning  within 
him  at  his  sister's  being  gaxed  at  as  a  q>ectacle  by 
that  man  of  all  the  world  from  whose  eye  he 
would  have  sheltered  her,  was  persuading  her,  as 
he  would  a  wayward  child,  to  leave  the  apartment 
She  resisted  his  importunities  with  a  sort  of  gentle 
pity  for  his  blindness,  and  a  perfect  assurance  that 
she  was  guided  by  light  from  Heaven.  **  Dear 
Eliot,"  she  said,  «  you  know  not  what  you  ask  of 
me.  For  this  hour  my  life  has  been  prolonged, 
my  strength  miraculously  sustained.  You  luve 
all  been  assembled  here — ^yoa,  Eliot,  because  a 
brother  should  sustain  his  sister,  share  her  honour, 
and  partake  her  happiness;  Jasper  Meredith  to 
receive  back  those  charms  and  spells  by  which  my 
too  willing  spirit  was  bound;  and  you,  Isabella 
Linwood,  to  see  how,  in  my  better  mind,  I  yield 
him  to  you." 

She  lock  from  her  bosom  a  small  ivory  box,  and 
opening  it,  she  said,  advancing  to  Meredith,  and 
showing  him  a  withered  rose-bud,  «Do  you  re- 
member this  1  You  plucked  it  from  a  little  bush 
that  almost  dipped  its  leaves  in  that  cold  spring 
on  the  hill-sidfr---do  you  remember  t  It  was  a  hot 
summer's  afternoon,  and  you  had  been  reading 
poetry  to  me ;  you  said  there  was  a  delicate  praise 
in  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers  that  suited  me,  and 
some  silly  thing  you  said,  Jasper,  that  you  should 
not,  of  wishing  yourself  a  flower  that  you  might 
breathe  the  incense  that  you  were  not  at  liberty  to 
speak ;  and  then  you  taught  mo  the  Persian  lan- 
guage of  flowers.  I  kept  this  little  bud :  it  faded, 
but  was  still  sweet.  Alas !— alas !  I  cherished  it 
for  its  Persian  meaning."  Her  reminiscence 
seemed  too  vivid,  her  voice  faltered,  and  her  eye 
fell  from  its  fixed  gaze  on  Meredith ;  but  suddenly 
her  countenance  brightened,  and  she  turned  to 
Isabella,  who  stood  by  the  mantelpiece  resting  her 
throbbing  head  on  her  hand,  and  added, «  Take  it, 
Isabella,  it  is  a  true  symbol  to  you." 

Eliot  for  the  first  time  turned  his  eye  firom  his 
sister,  and  even  at  that  moment  of  anguish  a  thrill 
of  joy  shot  through  every  vein  when  be  saw  Isft- 
belU  take  the  bud,  pull  apart  its  shrivelled  leaves, 
and  throw  them  from  her.  Meredith  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  lips 
curled  into  a  smile  that  was  intended  to  express 
scornful  unconcern.    He  might  have  expressed  it, 


he  might  possibly  have  felt  it  towards  Bessie  Lee; 
but  when  he  saw  Isabella  throw  away  the  bud, 
when  he  met  the  indignant  glance  of  her  eye 
flashing  through  the  tears  that  sufiused  it,  a  livid 
paleness  spread  around  his  mouth,  and  that  feature, 
the  most  expressive  and  truest  organ  of  the  soul, 
betrayed  his  inward  conflict  He  snatched  his 
hat  to  leave  the  room ;  Bessie  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm :  «  Oh,  do  not  go ;  I  shall  be  cast  back  into 
my  former  wretchedness  if  you  go  now." 

«  SUy,  air,"  said  Eliot ;  «  my  sister  shall  not  be 
crossed." 

<«  With  all  my  heart;  I  have  not  the  stigfatest 
objection  to  playing  out  my  dumb  show  between 
vapouring  and  crasinees." 

« Villain!"  exclaimed  Eliot — the  young  men 
exchanged  glances  of  fire.  Bessie  placed  herself 
between  them,  and  stretching  out  her  arms,  laid  a 
hand  on  the  breast  of  each,  as  if  to  keep  them 
apart — «<Now  this  is  unkind — unkind  in  both  cf 
you.  I  have  come  such  a  long  and  wearisome 
journey  to  make  peace  for  all  of  us ;  and  if  you 
will  but  let  me  finish  my  task,  I  shall  lay  me  down 
and  sleep — for  ever,  I  think." 

Eliot  pressed  her  burning  hand  to  his  lips.  «  My 
poor,  dear  sister,"  he  said, « I  will  not  speak  an- 
other word,  if  I  die  in  the  eflbrt  to  keep  silence." 

**  Thanks,  dear  EUot,"  she  replied ;  and  putting 
both  her  arms  around  his  neck,  she  added,  in  t 
whisper,  «do  not  be  angry  if  he  again  call  me  crazy ; 
there  be  many  that  have  called  me  so — they  mis- 
take inspiration  ior  madness,  you  know."  Never 
was  Eliot's  self-command  so  tested;  and  retiring  to 
the  &rthest  part  of  the  room,  he  stood  with  knit 
brows  and  compressed  lips,  looking  and  feeling  like 
a  man  stretched  on  the  rock,  while  Bessie  pursued 
her  fancied  mission.  ^'Do  you  remember  this 
chain  1"  she  asked,  as  she  opened  a  bit  of  paper, 
and  let  fiiU  a  gold  chain  over  Meredith's  arm.  He 
startled  as  if  he  were  stung.  « It  cannot  harm 
you,"  she  said,  faintly  smiling,  as  she  noticed  his 
recoiling.  "  This  was  the  charm."  She  smoothed 
the  paper  envelope.  *<  As  often  as  I  looked  at  it, 
the  feeling  with  which  I  first  read  it  shot  through 
my  heart — strange,  for  there  does  not  seem  much 
in  it"  She  murmured  the  words  pencilled  by 
Meredith  on  the  envelope, 

'*  *  Can  she  who  weaves  electric  chains  to  bind  the  heart, 
Refuse  the  golden  links  that  boast  no  mystic  art  V 

"  Oh,  well  do  I  remember,"  she  cast  up  her  eyes 
as  one  does  who  is  retracing  the  past,  <•  the  night 
you  gave  me  this ;  Eliot  was  in  Boston  ;  mother 
was — ^I  don't  remember  where,  and  we  had  been 
all  the  evening  sitting  on  the  porch.  The  honey- 
suckles and  white  roses  were  in  bloom,  and  the 
moon  shone  in  through  their  leaves.  It  was  then 
you  first  spoke  of  your  mother  in  England,  and 
you  said  much  of  the  happy  destiny  of  those  who 
were  not  shackled  by  pride  and  avarice ;  and  when 
you  went  away,  you  pressed  my  hand  to  your 
heart,  and  put  this  little  padiet  in  it  Tet"  (turn- 
ing to  Isabella)  «  he  never  $aid  he  loved  me.  It 
was  only  my  overnaedulous  fiuicy.  Take  it,  Isa- 
bella; it  belongs  to  you,  who  really  weave  the 
chain  that  binds  the  heart" 
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Meredith  aeized  the  chain  as  she  stretched  out 
her  hand,  and  crashed  it  under  his  foot  Bessie 
looked  from  him  to  Isabella,  and  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment puzzled ;  then  said,  acquiesdngly,  «  Ah,  if  s 
all  well ;  symbols  do  not  make  our  change  reali- 
ties. This  little  brooch,"  she  continued,  steadily 
pursuing  her  purpose,  and  taking  from  the  box  an 
old-fashioned  brooch,  in  the  shape  of  a  forget-me- 
not,  « I  think  was  powerless.  What  need  had  I 
of  a  forget-me-not,  when  memory  devoured  every 
fiiculty  of  my  being  1  No,  there  was  no  charm  in 
the  forget-me-not ;  but  oh,  this  little  penal,"  she 
took  from  the  box  the  end  of  a  lead  pencil,  "with 
which  we  copied  and  scribbled  poetry  together. 
How  many  thoughts  has  this  little  instrament  un- 
locked— what  feelings  has  it  touched — what  affeo- 
tioDs  have  hovered  over  its  point,  and  gone  thrilling 
bock  thruugh  the  heart !  You  must  certainly  take 
this,  Isabella,  for  there  is  yet  a  wonderful  power 
in  this  magical  little  pencil — it  can  make  such  re- 
velations." 

"  Dear  Bessie,  I  have  no  revelations  to  make." 

"  Is  my  task  finished  1"  asked  Meredith. 

"  Not  yet — not  quite  yet— be  patient — patience 
is  a  great  help ;  I  have  found  it  so.  Do  you  re- 
member this?"  She  held  up  before  Meredith  a 
tress  of  her  own  fair  hair,  tied  with  a  raven  lock 
of  his  in  a  trae-love  knot  «  Ah,  Isabella,  I  know 
very  well  it  was  not  maidenly  of  me  to  tie  tiiis;  I 
knew  it  then,  and  I  begged  it  of  him  with  many 
tears,  did  I  not,  Jasper  1  but  I  kept  it — ^that  was 
wrong  too.  Now,  Mr.  Meredith,  you  will  help  me 
to  untie  it !" 

**  Pardon  me ;  I  have  no  skill  in  such  matters." 

**  Ah,  is  it  easier  to  tie  then  to  untie  a  true-love 
knot  1  Alas,  alas !  I  have  found  it  so.  But  yon 
must  help  me.  My  head  is  growing  dizzy,  and  I 
am  so  fiunt  here !"  She  laid  her  hand  on  her  heart 
*•  It  must  be  parted — dear  Isabella,  you  will  help 
me— you  can  untie  a  true-love's  not !" 

"  I  can  sever  it,"  said  Isabella,  with  an  emphasis 
that  went  to  the  heart  of  more  than  one  that  heard 
her.  She  took  a  pair  of  scissors  from  the  table, 
and  cut  the  knot  The  black  lock  fell  on  the  floor ; 
the  pretty  tress  of  Bessie's  hair  curled  around  her 
finger: — "I  will  keep  this  for  ever,  my  sweet 
Bessie,"  she  said ;  **  the  memorial  of  innocence^ 
and  purity,  and  much-abused  trust" 

**  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that — ^I  did  not  mean  that, 
Isabella.  Surely  I  have  not  accused  him ;  I  tokl 
you  he  never  $aid  he  loved  me.  I  am  not  angpry 
with  him — ^you  must  not  be.  Yon  cannot  be  long 
if  you  love  him ;  and  surely  you  do  love  him." 

"*  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do  not" 

**  Isabella  Linwood !  yon  have  loved  him."  She 
threw  one  arm  around  Isabella's  neck,  and  looked 
with  a  piercing  gaze  in  her  face.  Isabella  would 
at  this  moment  have  given  worlds  to  have  answered 
with  truth— «  No,  never  /"  She  would  have  given 
her  life  to  have  repressed  the  treacherous  blood, 
that,  rushing  to  her  neck,  cheeks,  and  temples,  an- 
swered unequivocally  Bessie's  ill-timed  question. 

Meredith's  eye  was  riveted  to  her  foce,  and  the 
transition  from  the  homiliation,  the  utter  abase- 
ment of  the  moment  before,  to  the  undeniable  and 


manifested  certainty  that  he  had  been  loved  by  the 
all-exacting,  the  unattainable  Isabella  Linwood, 
was  more  than  he  could  bear,  without  expressing 
his  exultation.  "I  thank  you,  Bessie  Lee,"  he 
cried ;  « this  triumph  is  worth  all  I  have  endured 
from  your  raving  and  silly  drivelling.  Your  silent 
confession.  Miss  Linwood,  is  sali*/actory,  full,  and 
pUin  enough ;  but  it  has  come  a  thought  too  late. 
Good-evening  to  you — a  fair  good-night  to  you,  sir. 
I  advise  you  to  take  care  that  your  sister  sleep 
more  and  dream  less." 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  pleasure,  transient  it 
may  be,  but  real  it  is,  in  the  gratiflcation  of  the 
baser  passions.  Meredith  was  a  self-idolater ;  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  divinity  was  pros- 
trate, it  had  been  revived  by  the  sweetest,  the  most 
unexpected  incense.  No  wonder  he  was  intoxi- 
cated. How  long  his  delirium  lasted,  and  what 
were  its  effects,  are  still  to  be  seen.  His  parting 
taunt  was  lost  on  those  he  lefl  behind. 

Bessie  believed  that  her  mission  was  fulfilled 
and  ended.  The  artificial  strength  which,  while 
she  received  it  as  the  direct  gift  of  Heaven,  her 
highly-wrought  imagination  had  supplied,  was  ex- 
hausted. As  Meredith  closed  the  door.-she  turned 
to  Eliot,  and  locking  her  arms  around  him,  gazed 
at  him  with  an  expression  of  natural  tenderness, 
that  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  been 
s^ fortunate  as  to  see  Fanny  Kemble's  exquisite 
personation  of  Ophelia;  and  who  remember  (who 
could  forget  it  1)  her  action  at  the  end  of  the  flower- 
scene,  when  reason  and  nature  seeming  to  over- 
power her  wild  fancies,  she  throws  her  arms  around 
Laertes's  neck,  and  with  one  flash  of  her  all-speak- 
ing eyes,  makes  every  chord  of  the  heart  vibrate. 

The  light  soon  faded  from  Bessie's  face,  and  she 
lay  as  helpless  as  an  infant  in  her  brother's  arms. 
Isabella  hastened  to  Mrs.  Archer ;  and  Eliot,  left 
alone  and  quite  unmanned,  poured  out  his  heart 
over  this  victim  of  vanity  and  heartlessness. 

Mrs.  Archer  was  prompt  and  eflicient  in  her 
kindness.  Bessie  was  conveyed  to  bed,  and  Eliot 
assured  that  every  thing  should  be  done  for  her 
that  human  tenderness  and  vigilance  could  do. 
After  obtaining  a  promise  from  Mrs.  Archer  that 
she  would  write  a  letter  to  his  mother,  and  forward 
it  with  some  despatches  which  he  knew  were  to  be 
sent  to  Boston  on  the  following  day ;  and  aAer  hav- 
ing arranged  matters  for  secret  visits  to  his  sister, 
he  left  her,  fervently  thanking  God  for  the  kind 
care  that  watched  over  her  flickering  lamp  of  life. 

THBXZ    TSARS   AFTBR. 

Bessie  Lee,  restored  to  her  excellent  mother,  and 
to  her  peaceful  and  now  most  happy  home  at  West- 
brook,  was  enjoying  her  renovated  health  and  •*  rec- 
tified spirit"  She  lived  for  others,  and  chiefly  to 
minister  to  the  sick  and  sorrowful.  She  no  longer 
suffered  herself;  but  the  chord  of  suffering  had 
been  so  strained  that  it  was  weokencd,  and  vibrated 
at  the  least  touch  of  the  miseries  of  others.  Her 
pilgrimage  was  not  a  long  one;  and  when  it 
ended,  the. transition  was  gentle  from  the  heaven 
she  made  on  earth  to  that  which  awaited  her  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
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Francis  Watland  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York  on  the  eleventh  of  Marchf  1796« 
and  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  was 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  Schenectady. 
AAer  spending  three  years  in  the  study  of  me- 
dicine, at  Troy,  a  change  of  his  views  in  regard 
to  a  profession  led  him  in  1817  to  enter  the 
Tlieological  Seminary  at  Andover,  which  he 
left  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to  become  a  tutor 
in  Union  College.  In  1831  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Boston,  which  situation  he  held  for 
five  years.  In  1836  he  returned  to  Schenec- 
tady as  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
removed  to  Providence,  having  been  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  Brown  University,  into 
which  office  he  was  inducted  in  February,  1837. 

The  first  publication  of  President  Wayland 
was  a  Sermon  on  the  Moral  Dignity  of  the 
Missionary  Enterprise,  delivered  in  Boston,  in 
1833.  To  this  succeeded  in  1835  Two  Dis- 
courses on  the  Duties  of  an  American  Citizen; 
in  1830  a  Discourse  before  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction ;  in  1831  a  Discourse  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Analogy,  and  a  Sermon  at 
the  Installation  of  William  Hague ;  in  1833 
Occasional  Discourses,  and  a  Sermon  at  the 
Ordination  of  William  R.Williams;  in  1834 
The  Moral  Conditions  of  Success  in  the  Pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel ;  in  1835  a  Discourse  at 
the  Dedication  of  Manning  Hall,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science 
(of  which  an  abridgment,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  was  issued  in  the  following  year;)  in 
1837  Discourses  on  the  Moral  Law  of  Accu- 
mulation, and  The  Elements  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, (of  which  an  abridgment  appeared  in 
1840 ;)  in  1838  a  Discourse  at  the  Opening 
of  the  Providence  Athenaeum,  and  The  Limita- 
tions of  Human  Responsibility;  in  1841  an 
Address  before  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry,  and 
a  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
the  Honourable  Nicholas  Brown;  in  1843 
Thoughts  on  the  Present  Collegiate  System 
in  the  United  States,  a  Sermon  on  the  Affairs 
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of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  Thanksgiving  Dis- 
course; in  1843  The  Claims  of  Whalemen  on 
Christian  Benevolence;  in  1845  Domestic 
Slavery  considered  as  a  Scriptural  Institution, 
in  a  Correspondence  with  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard Fuller,  D.  D.  of  South  Carolina;  and  in 
1846  a  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Services  of 
William  C.  Goddard.  Besides  these  works, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  (for  I  have  given  the 
titles  of  such  only  as  I  chance  to  have  in  my 
possession,)  President  Wayland  has  written 
largely  in  the  journals  and  quarterly  reviews. 
Several  of  his  discourses  have  passed  through 
many  editions  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
of  his  Political  Economy  twelve  thousand,  and 
of  his  Moral  Science  nearly  thirty  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold. 

The  characteristic  of  Dr.  Wayland^s  philo- 
sophical system  consists  in  the  harmonizing 
of  the  intellectual  with  the  moral :  it  is  logic 
applied  to  the  theory  of  duty.  That  subject 
which  by  some  writers  is  treated  as  a  myste- 
rious impulse  of  the  sentiments,  and  by  others 
as  a  transcendent  law,  to  be  obeyed  but  not 
understood,  becomes  in  his  pages  a  great 
scheme  of  reason.  Sympathy  is  disciplined 
and  enlightened,  and  understanding  is  wanned 
into  superior  sensibility,  till  the  two  are  made 
one  in  the  completeness  of  rational  virtue.  In 
this  reduction  into  unity  of  processes  before 
always  distinct  and  sometimes  conflicting,  the 
popular  morality  undergoes  some  important 
rectifications.  I  think  Dr.  Wayland  entitled 
to  the  name  of  a  creator  in  moral  science :  not 
that  he  has  suggested  new  principles  or  dis- 
closed new  motives,  but  that  he  has  defined 
the  limits  and  positions  of  subjects  in  which 
indistinctness  is  practically  equivalent  to  un- 
certainty. By  making  the  standard  conve- 
nient he  has  made  the  obligation  cogent,  and 
in  showing  that  we  need  not  go  beyond  the 
line  of  practicability,  has  left  no  excuse  for  not 
coming  up  to  it  When  the  philosophy  of  so- 
cial relations  shall  reassume  that  importance  in 
the  public  attention,  which  in  the  prevailing 
anarchy  of  opinions  it  cannot  assert,  I  think 
Ihat  his  Treatise  on  Human  Responsibility 
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will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  goid- 
ing  monuments  of  human  thought  in  the  de- 
partment to  which  it  refers. 

The  same  combination  of  analytical  with 
moral  perception  explains  the  peculiarity  of 
his  genius  and  determines  the  estimate  of  his 
literary  character.  His  productions  exhibit  as 
much  brilliancy  as  vigour;  but  it  is  not  the 
brilliancy  of  fancy,  or  sestiment,  or  rtietorical 
art  He  inherits  none  of  that  efflorescent  ima- 
gination which  clustered  around  the  under- 
standing of  Bacon  with  gorgeous  beauty;  his 
argumentation  is  almost  as  serere  and  single 
as  Locke's.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  intellec- 
tual processes  of  his  mind  are  saved  from  hard- 
ness and  aridity  by  the  interfused  energy  of 
moral  susceptibility ;  that  they  glow  with  a 
living  and  sympathetic  interest  because  they 
are  charged  with  the  ardours  of  conscience,  and 
are  instinct  with  a  spiritual  life.  Hiat  rich- 
ness of  lustre  which  in  a  critical  point  of  view 
invests  his  productions,  arises  from  two  paral- 
lel rays  of  intelligence  being  refracted  into  one, 
and  thrown  in  their  blended  splendour  over 
the  subject 

Few  works  which  have  so  little  ornament 


are  as  attractive  and  agreeable  as  those  of  this 
able  thinker.  They  have  the  natural  charm 
which  belongs  to  the  display  of  active,  various 
and  ready  strengrth.  Every  thing  that  proceeds 
from  his  pen  has  a  character  of  originality ; 
not  because  he  deals  in  novelty  or  is  inclined 
to  paradox,  for  there  never  was  a  more  loyal 
servant  of  the  truth ;  but  because  all  that  he 
produces  shows  the  mould  and  stamp  of  his 
own  peculiar  and  capacious  mind.  The  refer- 
ence of  familiar  conceptions  to  exalted  prin- 
ciples, and  the  disclosure  of  intimate  connec- 
tions in  mattera  not  suspected  to  have  any 
mutual  dependency,  give  to  truth  the  interest  of 
discovery.  We  meet  with  no  dim,  obscure,  or 
vague  conceptions,  no  half-conceived  notions 
or  half-developed  suggestions:  every  thing  is 
clear,  precise,  emphatic.  The  force,  decision 
and  energy  with  which  each  thought  is  pro- 
pounded, produces  a  freshness  of  manner,  and 
keeps  the  consciousness  of  the  author  always 
vividly  before  the  reader.  It  is  of  invaluable 
omen  for  the  cause  of  order,  that  a  writer  of 
such  independent  temper  and  fearless  sense  is 
found  upon  the  side  of  settled  principles  and 
established  truth. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  MISSIONS. 

rmOM  THS  XOKAL  DIOmTT  OF  THX  MnSION ABT  XIITXBPBm. 

Oca  object  will  not  have  been  aocomplished  till 
the  tomahawk  shall  be  buried  for  ever,  and  the  tree 
of  peace  ipread  its  broad  branches  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific;  until  a  thousand  smiling  vil- 
lages shall  be  reflected  from  the  waves  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  the  distant  valleys  of  the  West  echo  with 
the  song  of  the  reaper;  till  the  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  shall  have  been  glad  for  us,  and  the 
desert  has  rejoiced,  and  blossomed  as  the  rose. 

Our  labours  are  not  to  cease,  until  the  last  slave- 
ship  shall  have  visited  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  having  long  since 
redressed  her  aggravated  wrongs,  Ethiopia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gape,  shall  have  stretched 
forth  her  hand  unto  God. 

How  changed  will  then  be  the  &ce  of  Asia! 
Bramins,  and  sooders,  and  castes,  and  shasters, 
will  have  passed  away,  like  the  mist  which  rolls 
up  the  mountain's  side  before  the  rising  glories  of 
a  summer's  morning,  while  the  land  on  which  it 
rested,  shining  forth  in  all  its  loveliness,  shall,  from 
its  numberless  habitations^  send  forth  the  high 
praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  The  Hindoo  mo- 
ther will  gaze  upon  her  in&nt  vrith  the  same  ten- 
derness which  dirobs  in  the  breast  of  any  one  of 
jrou  who  now  hean  me,  and  the  Hindoo  son  vriU 
pour  into  the  wounded  bosom  of  his  widowed  pa- 
rent tbe  oil  of  peace  and  conization. 


In  a  word,  point  us  to  the  loveliest  village  that 
smiles  upon  a  Scottish  or  New  England  landscape, 
and  compare  it  with  the  filthiness  and  brutality  of 
a  Cafirarian  kraal,  and  we  tell  you,  that  our  ob- 
ject is  to  render  that  Caffrarian  kraal  as  happy  and 
as  gladsome  as  that  Scottish  or  New  England  vil- 
lage. Point  us  to  the  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
where  liberty  is  best  understood  and  most  perfectly 
enjoyed,  where  intellect  shoots  forth  in  its  richest 
luxuriance,  and  where  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of 
the  heart  are  constantly  seen  in  their  most  graoe- 
ftil  exercise;  point  us  to  the  loveliest,  and  happiest 
neighbourhood  in  the  world  on  which  we  dwell, 
and  we  tell  you,  that  oar  object  is  to  render  this 
whole  earth,  with  all  its  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
tongues,  and  people,  as  happy,  nay,  happier  than 
that  neighbourhood. 

We  do  believe,  that  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever beHeveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.  Our  object  is  to  convey  to  those 
vrho  are  perishing  the  news  of  this  salvation.  It 
is  to  frirnish  every  family  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  with  the  word  of  God  written  in  its 
own  language,  and  to  send  to  every  neighbour- 
hood a  preacher  of  the  cross  of  Christ  Our  ob- 
ject will  not  be  accomplished  until  every  idol  tem- 
ple shall  have  been  utterly  abolished,  and  a  temple 
of  Jehovah  erected  in  its  room ;  until  this  earth, 
instead  of  being  a  theatre,  on  which  immortal  be- 
ings are  preparing  by  crime  for  eternal  condemna- 
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tioD,  shall  become  one  univeml  temple,  in  which 
the  children  of  men  are  learning  the  anthems  of 
the  blessed  above,  and  becoming  meet  to  join  the 
general  assembly  and  charch  of  the  first  born, 
whose  names  are  written  in  heaven.  Oui  design 
will  not  be  completed  until 

"  One  9ong  employs  all  nations,  and  all  cry, 
'  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us;* 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other;  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy ; 
TjU.  nation  aAcr  nation  taught  the  strain. 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round.^ 

The  object  of  the  missionary  enterprise  em- 
braces every  child  of  Adam.  It  is  vast  as  the  race 
to  whom  its  operations  are  of  necessity  limited.  It 
would  confer  upon  every  individual  on  earth  all 
that  intellectual  or  moral  cultivation  can  bestow. 
It  would  rescue  the  world  from  the  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  reserved  for  every 
son  of  man  thst  doeth  evil,  and  give  it  a  title  to 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality.  You  see,  then, 
that  our  object  is,  not  only  to  affect  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  species,  but  to  affect  him  In  the  mo- 
mentous extremes  of  infinite  happiness  and  infinite 
wo.  And  now,  we  ask,  what  object,  ever  under- 
taken by  man,  can  compare  with  this  same  design 
of  evangelizing  the  world  1  Patriotism  itself  fades 
away  before  it,  and  acknowledges  the  supremacy 
of  an  enterprise,  which  seizes,  with  so  strong  a 
grasp,  upon  both  the  temporal  and  eternal  desti- 
nies of  the  whole  family  of  man. 

And  now,  my  hearers,  deliberately  consider  the 
nature  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  Reflect  upon 
the  dignity  of  its  object ;  the  high  morel  and  intel- 
lectual powers  which  are  to  be  called  forth  in  its 
execution ;  the  simplicity,  benevolence,  and  efficacy, 
of  the  means  by  which  all  this  is  to  be  achieved ; 
and  we  ask  you,  Does  not  every  other  enterprise 
to  which  man  ever  put  forth  his  strength,  dwindle 
into  insignificance  before  that  of  preaching  Christ 
crucified  to  a  lost  and  perishing  world  1 


THE  IDEA  Oh   THE  SUBLIME. 

FBOX  THB  SAMB. 

Philosophers  have  speculated  much  concern- 
ing a  process  of  sensation,  which  has  commonly 
been  denominated  the  emotion  of  sublimity.  Aware 
that,  like  any  other  simple  feeling,  it  must  be  in- 
capable of  definition,  they  have  seldom  attempted 
to  define  it ;  but,  content  with  remarking  the  oc- 
casions on  which  it  is  excited,  have  told  us  that  it 
arises  in  general  from  the  contemplation  of  what- 
ever is  vast  in  nature,  splendid  in  intellect,  or  lofty 
in  morals :  or,  to  express  the  same  idea  somewhat 
varied,  in  the  language  of  a  critic  of  antiquity,  **  That 
alone  is  truly  sublime,  of  which  the  conception  is 
vast,  the  c^t  irresistible,  and  the  remembrance 
scarcely,  if  ever,  to  be  erased." 

But,  although  philosophers  alone  have  written 
about  this  emotion,  they  are  far  from  being  the 
only  men  who  have  felt  it.  The  untutored  pea- 
sant, when  he  has  seen  the  autumnal  tempest  col- 
lecting between  the  hills,  and,  as  it  advanced,  en- 
veloping in  misty  obscurity  village  and  hamlet, 


forest  axui  meadow,  has  tasted  the  sublime  in  all 
its  reality ;  and,  whilst  the  thunder  has  rolled  and 
the  lightning  flashed  around  him,  has  exulted  in 
the  view  <^  nature  moving  forth  in  her  majesty. 
The  untaught  sailor  boy,  listlessly  hearkening  to 
the  idle  ripple  of  the  moonlight  wave,  when  on  a 
sudden  he  has  thought  upon  the  unfathomable 
abyss  beneath  him,  and  the  wide  waste  of  waters 
around  him,  and  the  infinite  expanse  above  him, 
has  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  emotkm  of  sublimity, 
whilst  his  inmost  soul  has  trembled  at  the  vastness 
of  its  own  conceptions.  But  why  need  I  multiply 
illustrations  fi-om  nature  1  Who  does  not  recollect 
the  emotion  he  has  felt  while  surveying  aught,  in 
the  material  world,  of  terror  or  of  vastness  1 

And  this  sensation  is  not  produced  by  gnndeur 
in  material  objects  alone.  It  is  also  excited  on 
most  of  those  occasions  in  which  we  see  man  task- 
ing to  the  uttermost  the  energies  of  his  intellectual 
or  moral  nature.  Through  the  long  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, who,  without  emotion,  has  read  of  Leonidas 
and  his  three  hundred's  throwing  themselves  as  a 
barrier  before  the  myriads  of  Xerxes,  and  contend- 
ing imto  death  for  the  liberties  of  Greece? 

But  we  need  not  turn  to  classic  stoiy  to  find  all 
that  is  great  in  human  action ;  we  find  it  in  our 
own  times,  and  in  the  history  of  our  own  oouotrv. 
Who  is  there  of  us  that,  even  in  the  nursery,  has 
not  felt  his  spirit  stir  within  him,  when,  with  child- 
like wonder,  he  has  listened  to  the  story  of  Wash- 
ington 1  And  although  the  terms  of  the  narrative 
were  scarcely  intelligible,  yet  the  young  soul  kindled 
at  the  thought  of  one  man's  working  out  the  de- 
livery of  a  nation.  And  as  our  underetandtng, 
strengthened  by  age,  was  at  last  able  to  grasp  the 
detail  of  this  transaction,  we  saw  that  our  infantile 
conceptions  had  fallen  far  short  of  its  grandeur. 
Oh !  if  an  American  citizen  ever  exults  in  the  con- 
templation of  all  that  is  sublime  in  human  enter- 
prise, it  is  when,  bringing  to  mind  the  men  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  nation's  independ- 
ence, he  beholds  them  estimating  the  power  of  her 
oppressor,  the  resources  of  her  citizens,  deciding  in 
their  collected  might  that  this  nation  should  be  free, 
and,  through  the  long  years  of  trial  that  ensued, 
never  blenching  fe>m  their  purpose,  but  freely  re- 
deeming the  pledge  they  had  given,  to  consecrate 
to  it  « their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honour." 

"  Patriots  have  toiled,  and,  in  (heir  country^s  cause, 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompense.  We  ffive  in  churpe 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.  The  historic  Mn«e, 
Proud  of  her  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times:  and  Sculpture  in  her  lum 
Gives  bond,  in  stone  ajid  ever-during  brass. 
To  ^uard  them,  and  immortalize  her  trust." 

It  is  not  in  the  field  of  patriotism  alone  that  deeds 
have  been  achieved,  to  which  history  has  awarded 
the  palm  of  meral  sublimity.  There  have  lived 
men,  in  whom  the  name  of  patriot  has  been  merged 
in  that  of  philanthropist,  who,  looking  with  an  eye 
of  compassion  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  fdt 
for  the  miseries  of  our  race,  and  have  put  fbrth 
their  calm  might  to  wipe  ofi*  one  blot  from  the 
marred  and  stained  escutcheon  of  human  nature, 
to  strike  ofi*  one  form  of  sufiering  from  the  catalogue 
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of  bmittn  wo.  Sach  a  man  was  Howard*  Sar- 
veying  oar  world  like  a  spirit  of  the  bleiBed,  he 
beheld  the  misery  of  the  captive — he  heard  the 
groaning  of  the  prisoner.  His  determination  was 
fixed.  He  resolted,  single-handed,  to  gauge  and 
to  measure  one  form  of  unpitied,  unheeded  wretch- 
edness, and,  bringing  it  out  to  the  sunshine  of  pub- 
lic observation,  to  work  its  utter  extermination. 
And  he  well  knew  what  this  undertaking  would 
cost  him.  He  knew  what  he  had  to  hazard  from 
the  infection  of  dungeons,  to  endure  from  the  &- 
tigues  of  inhospitable  travel,  and  to  brook  from  the 
insolence  of  legalized  oppression.  He  knew  that 
he  was  devoting  himself  to  the  altar  of  philanthro- 
py, and  he  willingly  devoted  himself.  He  had 
marked  out  his  destiny,  and  he  hasted  forward  to 
its  accomplishment,  with  an  intensity,  «  which  the 
nature  o{  the  human  mind  forbade  to  be  more,  and 
the  character  of  the  individual  forbade  to  be  less." 
Thus  he  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
benevolence.  And  hence,  the  name  of  Howard 
wi]I  be  associated  with  all  that  is  sublime  in  mercy, 
until  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 

Such  a  man  is  Clarkson,  who,  looking  abroad, 
beheld  the  miseries  of  Africa,  and,  looking  at  home, 
saw  hU  country  stained  with  her  blood.  We  have 
aeen  him,  laying  aside  the  vestments  of  the  priest- 
hood, consecrate  himself  to  the  holy  purpose  of  res- 
cuing a  continent  from  rapine  and  murder,  and  of 
erasing  this  one  sin  from  the  book  of  his  nation's 
iniquities.  We  have  seen  him  and  his  fellow  phi- 
lanthropists, for  twenty  years,  never  waver  from 
their  purpose.  We  have  seen  them  persevere 
amidst  neglect  and  obloquy,  and  contempt,  and  perse- 
cution, until,  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  having  roused 
the  sensibilities  of  the  nation,  the  **  Island  Empress" 
rose  in  her  might,  and  said  to  this  foul  traffic  in 
human  flesh,  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  ILIAD. 

FBOX  DBCOCSSKS  OM  THB  DUTIXB  OV  All  AXBKICAM  CmZSSr. 

As  to  the  powerful,  I  had  almost  said  miracu- 
lous, efiect  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  there  can  no 
longer  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  on  whom 
fact  can  make  an  impression.  That  the  truths  of 
the  Bible  have  the  power  of  awakening  an  intense 
moral  feeling  in  man  under  every  variety  of  cha- 
racter, learned  or  ignorant,  civilized  or  savage; 
that  they  make  bad  men  good,  and  send  a  pulse 
of  healthful  feeling  through  all  the  domestic,  civil, 
and  social  relations ;  that  they  teach  men  to  love 
right,  to  hate  wrong,  and  to  seek  each  other's  wel- 
fare, as  the  children  of  one  common  parent ;  that 
they  control  the  balefril  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  and  thus  make  men  proficients  in  the 
science  of  self-government ;  and,  finally,  that  they 
teach  him  to  aspire  after  a  conformity  to  a  Being 
of  infinite  holiness,  and  fill  him  with  hopes  infi- 
nitely more  purifying,  more  exalted,  more  suited 
to  his  nature,  than  any  other  which  this  world 
has  ever  known, — are  &ctB  incontrovertible  as  the 
laws  of  philosophy,  or  the  demonstrations  of  ma- 


thematics. Evidence  in  support  of  all  this  can  be 
brought  from  every  age,  in  the  history  of  man, 
sinoe  there  has  been  a  revelation  from  God  on 
earth.  We  see  the  proof  of  it  everywhere  around 
us.  There  is  scarcely  a  neighbourhood  in  our 
country,  where  the  Bible  is  circulated,  in  which 
we  cannot  point  you  to  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  population,  whom  its  truths  have  re- 
claimed firom  Uie  practice  of  vice,  and  taught  the 
practice  of  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  and  honest, 
and  just,  and  of  good  report. 

That  this  distinctive  and  peculiar  efiect  is  pro- 
duced upon  every  man  to  whom  the  gospel  is  an- 
nounced, we  pretend  not  to  afiirm.  But  we  do 
afiSrm,  that,  besides  producing  this  special  renova- 
tion, to  which  we  have  alluded,  upon  a  part,  it,  in 
a  most  remarkable  degree,  elevates  the  tone  of 
moral  feeling  throughout  the  whole  community. 
Wherever  the  Bible  is  freely  circulated,  and  its 
doctrines  carried  home  to  the  understandings  of 
men,  the  aspect  of  society  is  altered ;  the  fi^uency 
of  crime  is  diminished ;  men  begin  to  love  justice, 
and  to  administer  it  by  law ;  and  a  virtuous  public 
opinion,  that  strongest  safeguard  of  right,  spreads 
over  a  nation  the  shield  of  its  invisible  protection. 
Wherever  it  has  feithfuUy  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  human  heart,  even  under  most  unpromis- 
ing circumstances,  it  has,  within  a  single  genera- 
tion, revolutionized  the  whole  structure  of  society; 
and  thus,  within  a  few  years,  done  more  for  man 
than  all  other  means  have  for  ages  accomplished 
without  it  For  proof  of  all  this,  I  need  only  refer 
you  to  the  efiects  of  the  gospel  in  Greenland,  or  in 
South  Africa,  in  the  Society  Islands,  or  even  among 
the  aborigines  of  our  own  country. 

But  before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
may  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  inquire 
whether,  in  addition  to  its  moral  efiScacy,  the  Bible 
may  not  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  man. 

And  here  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should 
remark,  that,  of  all^he  books  with  which,  since  the 
invention  of  writing,  this  world  has  been  deluged, 
the  number  of  those  is  very  small  which  have  pro- 
duced any  perceptible  efiect  on  the  mass  of  human 
character.  By  far  the  greater  part  have  been,  even 
by  their  cotemporaries,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
Not  many  a  one  has  made  its  little  mark  upon  the 
generation  that  produced  it,  though  it  sunk  with 
that  generation  to  utter  forgetfulness.  But,  after 
the  ceaseless  toil  of  six  thousand  years,  how  few 
have  been  the  works,  the  adamantine  basis  of  whose 
reputation  has  stood  unhurt  amid  the  fluctuations 
of  time,  and  whose  impression  can  be  traced  through 
successive  centuries,  on  the  history  of  our  species* 

When,  however,  such  a  work  appears,  its  efiects 
are  absolutely  incalculable ;  and  such  a  work,  you 
are  aware,  is  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  results  produced  by  the  incomparable 
efforts  of  a  single  mind ;  who  can  tell  what  Greece 
owes  to  this  first-bom  of  song  1  Her  breathing 
marbles,  her  solemn  temples,  her  unrivalled  elo- 
quence, and  her  matchless  verse,  all  point  us  to 
that  transcendant  genius,  who,  by  the  very  splen- 
dour of  his  own  effulgence,  woke  the  human  intel- 
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lect  from  the  damber  of  ages.  It  was  Homer  who 
gave  laws  to  the  aitiat;  it  was  Homer  who  inspired 
the  poet ;  it  was  Homer  who  thunderad  in  the  se- 
nate ;  and,  more  than  all,  it  was  Homer  who  was 
sung  by  the  people ;  and  henoe  a  nation  was  cast 
into  th^  mould  of  one  nightj  mind,  and  the  land 
of  the  Iliad  became  the  region  of  taste,  the  birth- 
place of  the  arts. 

Nor  was  this  inflnence  confined  within  the  limits 
of  Greece.  Long  after  the  sceptre  of  empire  had 
passed  westward,  genios  still  held  her  court  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  and  from  the  country  of  Ho- 
mer gave  laws  to  the  world.  The  light,  which  the 
blind  old  man  of  Scio  had  kindled  in  Greece,  shed 
its  radiance  over  Italy ;  and  thus  did  he  awaken  a 
second  nation  into  intellectoal  existence.  And  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  power  which  this  one 
work  has  to  the  present  day  exerted  over  the  mind 
of  man,  by  remarking,  that  «  nation  after  nation, 
and  century  after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  transpose  his  incidents,  new-name  his 
characters,  and  paraphrase  his  sentiDtents." 

But,  considered  simply  as  an  intellectual  pro- 
duction, who  will  compare  the  poems  of  Homer 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament 1  Where  in  the  IHad  shall  we  find  sim- 
plicity and  pathos  which  shall  vie  with  the  narra- 
tive of  Moses,  or  maxims  of  conduct  to  equal  in 
wisdom  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  sublimity 
which  does  not  fade  away  before  the  conceptions 
of  Job,  or  David,  of  Isaiah  or  St.  John  1  But  I 
cannot  pursue  this  comparison.  I  feel  that  it  is 
doing  wrong  to  the  mind  which  dictated  the  Iliad, 
and  to  those  other  mighty  intellects  on  whom  the 
light  of  the  holy  oracles  never  shined.  Who  that 
has  read  his  poem  has  not  observed  how  he  strove 
in  vain  to  give  dignity  to  the  mythology  of  his 
time  1  Who  has  not  seen  how  the  religion  of  his 
country,  unable  to  support  the  flight  of  his  ima- 
gination, sunk  powerless  beneath  him  1  It  is  the 
unseen  world,  where  the  master  spirits  of  our  race 
breathe  freely,  and  are  at  honib ;  and  it  Is  mourn- 
ful to  behold  the  intellect  of  Homer  striving  to  five 
itself  from  the  conceptions  of  materialism,  and  then 
sinking  down  in  hopeless  despair,  to  weave  idle 
tales  about  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Apollo  and  Diana. 
But  the  difficulties  under  which  he  laboured  are 
abundantly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  light 
which  poured  upon  the  human  intellect  taught  other 
ages  how  unworthy  was  the  religion  of  his  day  of 
the  man  who  was  compelled  to  use  it  « It  seems 
to  me,"  says  Longinus,  « that  Homer,  when  be  de- 
scribes dissensions,  jealousies,  tears,  imprisonments, 
and  other  afflictions  to  his  deities,  hath,  as  much  as 
was  in  his  power,  made  the  men  of  the  Iliad  gods, 
and  the  gods  men.  To  men,  when  afflicted,  death  is 
the  termination  of  evils ;  but  he  hath  made  not  only 
the  nature,  but  the  miseries,  of  the  gods  etemaL" 

If,  then,  so  great  results  have  flowed  from  this 
one  effort  of  a  single  mind,  what  may  we  not  ex- 
pect from  the  combined  effi>rt8  of  several,  at  least 
hii  equals  in  power  over  the  human  heart  T  If 
that  one  ^nius,  though  groping  in  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  absurd  idolatry,  vrronght  so  glorious  a  trans- 
formation in  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  what 


may  we  not  look  for  firom  the  universal  dissemina- 
tion of  those  writings,  on  whose  authors  was  poured 
the  full  splendour  of  eternal  troth  1  If  onasBistod 
human  nature,  spell-bound  by  a  duldiah  mytholo- 
gy, have  done  so  much,  what  may  we  not  hope  for 
fimm  ibe  supernatural  efibrts  of  pre-eminent  geniaa, 
which  spake  m  it  was  moved  hj  the  Holy  Ghost  1 


GLORY. 

FBOK  JL  DISOOUBSB  OS  TBS  DEATH  OS  mcnOLM  VBOWS. 

Thx  crumbling  tombstone  and  the  gorgeous  mau- 
soleum, the  sculptured  marble,  and  the  venenhle 
cathedral,  all  bear  witness  to  the  instinctive  desire 
vrithin  us  to  be  remembered  by  coming  generatioDs. 
But  how  short-lived  is  the  immortality  which  the 
works  of  our  hands  can  confor !  The  noblest  mo- 
numents of  art  that  the  worid  has  ever  seen  are  co- 
vered with  the  soil  of  twenty  centuries.  The  works 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis 
in  indiscriminate  ruin.  The  ploughshare  tarns  up 
the  marble  which  the  hand  of  Phidias  had  chiselled 
into  beauty,  and  the  Mussulman  has  folded  hi«  flock 
beneath  the  falling  columns  of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. But  even  the  works  of  our  hands  too  fre- 
quently survive  the  memory  of  those  who  bare 
created  them.  And  were  it  otherwise,  could  we  thus 
carry  down  to  distant  ages  the  recollection  of  oor 
existence,  it  were  surely  chikllsh  to  waste  the  eoer- 
gies  of  an  immortal  spirit  in  the  effi)rt  to  make  it 
known  to  other  times,  that  a  being  whose  name  was 
written  with  certain  lettera  of  the  alphabet,  ooce 
lived,  and  flourished,  and  dJed.  Neither  scolptured 
marble,  nor  stately  column,  can  reveal  to  other  ages 
the  lineaments  of  the  spirit ;  and  these  akme  can 
embalm  our  memory  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  pos- 
terity. As  the  stranger  stands  beneath  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's,  or  treads,  with  religious  awe,  the  alent 
aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  sentiment,  which 
is  breathed  from  every  object  around  him,  is,  the 
utter  emptiness  of  sublunary  glory  .....The  fine  arts, 
obedient  to  private  affection  or  public  gratitude,  have 
here  imbodied,  in  every  form,  the  finest  conceptions 
of  which  their  age  was  cs4>able.  Each  one  of  these 
monuments  has  been  watered  by  the  tears  of  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  or  the  patriot  But  generatioDS 
have  passed  away,  and  moumere  and  moamed  have 
sunk  together  into  forgetfulness.  The  aged  crone, 
or  the  smooth-tongued  beadle,  as  now  he  harries  yoa 
through  aisles  and  chapel,  utters,  with  measured  ca- 
dence and  unmeaning  tone,  for  the  thoosandth  time, 
the  name  and  lineage  of  the  once  honoured  dead; 
and  then  gladly  dismisses  you,  to  repeat  again  bis 
well-conned  lesson  to  another  group  of  idle  passers- 
by.  Such,  in  its  most  august  form,  is  all  the  immor- 
tality that  matter  can  conler.....It  is  by  what  we  ou^ 
selves  have  done,  and  not  by  what  others  have  don« 
for  us,  that  we  shall  be  remembered  by  after  ages. 
It  is  by  thought  that  has  aroused  my  intellect  frm 
its  slumbers,  which  has  «<  given  lustre  to  virtue,  and 
dignity  to  truth,"  or  by  those  examples  which  have 
inflamed  my  soul  with  the  love  of  goodness,  and  not 
by  meana  of  sculptured  mari)le,  that  I  hold  commu- 
nion with  Shakspsare  and  MOton,VQth  Johnson  and 
Buike,  with  Howard  and  Wilberforoe. 
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This  eminent  historian  was  born  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1796. 
His  father,  William  Preseott,  LL.D.,  who 
died  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-two,  in  the 
last  month  of  1844,  was  a  lawyer,  and  ranked 
among  the  noblest  ornaments  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  the  general  grief  of  the  community 
at  his  loss,  when  he  had  so  long  been  with- 
drawn from  business  and  public  life,  afforded 
the  most  touching  and  honourable  tribute  to 
his  intellectual  and  moral  worth.*  His  grand- 
&ther  was  Colonel  William  Preseott,  who 
commanded  the  American  forces  stationed  in 
the  redonbtat  the  memorable  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  on  the  seyenteenth  of  June,  1775,  and 
with  the  undisciplined  New  England  militia 
twice  broke  the  ranks  of  the  British  grenar 
diers  and  light  infantry,  and  droye  them  in 
confusion  and  dismay  to  their  boats.f  His 
great-grand&ther  was  also  a  man  of  much 
consideration,  and  was  chosen  the  agent  of 
the  proyince  to  the  English  court  in  1738,  but 
declined  the  ofBce,  which  was  subsequently 
filled  by  Edmund  Quincy.  Few  men  haye 
more  reason  to  take  an  honest  pride  in  their 
descent. 

In  his  twelflh  year  Mr.  Preseott  removed 
with  his  family  to  Boston,  and  was  there 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Reyerend  Dr. 
Gardiner,  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Parr,  by  whom  he  was  carefully  instructed 
in  the  ancient  classics,  and  carried  through  a 
range  of  study  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
quite  beyond  the  limits  usually  reached  at  that 
time  in  our  public  seminaries.  After  entering 
Harrard  Uniyersily,  which  he  did  in  1811, 
one  year  in  advance,  he  continued  his  predi- 

*Tbe  late  William  Pretcott  presented  to  his  asso- 
dates,  throughout  a  Ions  life,  wlietlier  at  the  bar,  or  on 
the  bench,  or  in  the  dignmed  retirement  of  his  late  years, 
tuch  an  eminent  example  of  modest  talent,  substantial 
learning,  and  uprctending  wisdom,  with  affable  manners, 
strong  social  affections,  absolute  fidelity  in  every  rela- 
tion of  life,  and  probity  beyond  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
reproach,  as  rareJT  adorns  even  the  bighef t  walks  of 
professional  excellence.  Concerning  whom  may  it  be 
more  appropriately  asked  than  of  him, 

"  Ctti  Pudor,  et  JustitisB  sorort 
Xflfeomipta  Fides,  nodaqoe  Veritas, 

Qnandoulluminvenientparem?" — Daniel  WAsUr. 
t  Dr.  Young^s  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of 
the  Uonoorable  William  Preseott,  LL.D 
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lectioiis  for  the  ancient  masters ;  and  while 
he  gaye  little  attention  to  the  mathematics 
and  the  sister  sciences,  he  employed  bis  lei- 
sure hours,  especially  in  the  latter  portion  of 
his  college  life,  exclusiyely  in  the  study  of 
his  feyourite  anthore.  It  was  a  matter  o  f  taste 
with  him,  but  considering  his  subsequent  oc- 
cupations, he  has  not  had  reason  to  repent  it. 
The  chaste  richness  of  his  style  could  have 
resulted  only  from  the  happiest  union  of  learn- 
ing with  genius. 

On  his  leaving  the  university,  in  1814,  he 
embraced  the  study  of  the  law,  but  prepared 
to  giye  a  preliminary  year  to  more  general 
reading.  He  had  already  made  good  progress 
in  a  course  of  historical  study,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  a  violent  rheumatic  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  occasioned  probably  by  a  too  free  use  of 
it,  especially  at  night,  in  the  study  of  the  Greek 
historians,  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  him- 
self. An  accidental  blow  in  college  had  pre- 
viously deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  of 
his  eyes,  though  this  is  not  apparent  from  any 
change  in  the  appearance  of  it  This  threw 
the  whole  burden  of  study  on  the  remaining 
eye,  which  gaye  way  more  easily  on  that  ac- 
count. After  a  severe  illness,  in  which,  for 
a  while,  he  was  perfectly  blind,  he  recovered 
his  vision,  but  so  much  enfeebled  that  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  profession  and  read- 
ing altogether. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815  he  went  to  Europe, 
and  passed  two  yeara  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy;  too  young  to  derive  a  lasting  profit 
from  his  travels,  but  yet,  probably,  enjoying 
the  noyel  scenes  opened  to  him  with  higher 
relish  than  he  would  at  a  later  period.  On 
the  classic  ground  of  Italy  he  revelled  as  in  a 
land  of  enchantm^t.  But  his  associations 
were  wholly  with  the  ancient  people,  who 
had  passed  away,  and  he  felt  an  enthusiasm 
which  might  haye  cooled  under  the  criticism 
of  a  riper  age,  as  he  trod  the  soil  of  Cicero 
and  the  Cssars.  After  a  gay  dream  of  two 
years  in  the  transatlantio  countries,  he  returned 
to  Boston,  but  not  to  resume  his  studies,  oi 
even  to  open  a  yolume,  for  his  eye  was  stii 
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too  susceptible  of  ioflammatioii.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  he  was  married  to  a  lady  of  his 
own  city,  and  he  remarks  in  a  letter  before 
me,  that  **  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  La 
Bruyere,  who  somewhere  says  that  *  the  most 
fortunate  husband  finds  reason  to  regpret  his 
condition,  at  least  once  in  eyery  twenty-four 
hours,*  I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  found  no 
such  day  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  Pro- 
vidence has  spared  us  to  each  other." 

In  the  beautiful  library  of  Mr.  Prescott  at 
Boston,  80  richly  stored  with  the  rare  printed 
works  and  manuscripts  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  histories,  with  portraits  of  the  Ca- 
tholic soYereigns  and  their  servants  who  are 
his  heroes,  and  with  trophies  more  glorious 
than  have  been  won  in  the  tented  fields  of 
war  which  have  been  sent  him  by  admiring 
scholara  in  foreign  nations,  I  observed  sus- 
pended over  one  of  the  book-cases  two  swords, 
crossed  with  an  Indian  calumet,  and  was  told 
that  they  were  worn  at  Bunker  Hill  by  the 
great-grandsires  of  his  children,  one  in  the 
peopIe*8  service,  the  other  in  the  king's. 
Would  that  the  two  countries  might  for  ever 
be  united  in  as  firm  a  bond  of  peace  as  that 
which  binds  these  descendants  of  their  two 
champions  on  that  memorable  day. 

As  Mr.  Prescott  grew  older  the  inflamma- 
tory tendency  of  the  system  diminished,  and 
his  eye  became  less  sensible  to  the  fatigue  of 
study.  At  first  he  used  it  sparingly,  but  in  a 
few  years  he  so  far  recovered  it  that  he  was 
enabled  to  indulge  his  taste  for  books  to  a 
very  reasonable  extent,  and  the  deficiency 
was  made  up  by  a  reader.  He  now  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  continental  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  taking  copious  notes, 
and  exercising  his  pen  very  freely  in  critical 
and  miscellaneous  essays,  chiefly  in  the  North 
American  Review.  A  selection  of  thirteen  of 
the  papers  written  in  this  period  has  recently 
been  published,  and  they  are  remarkable  for 
the  sustained  ease  and  felicity  of  expression, 
the  fine  enthusiasm  and  natural  brilliancy, 
which  in  a  still  more  eminent  degree  distin- 
guish his  later  productions.  The  first  arti- 
cle is  a  memoir  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
to  which  I  have  been  indebted  in  preparing 
the  notice  of  that  novelist  in  the  present  vo- 
lume. Mr.  Prescott  does  full  justice  to  the 
remarkable  series  of  fictions  which  '*  consti- 
tute an  epoch  in  the  ornamental  literature  of 
America,"  though  I  disagree  with  him,  as  I 


have  elsewhere  intimated,  upon  some  points 
in  his  criticism  of  Wieland.  The  subjects  of 
the  other  papers  are  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
Irving's  Conquest  of  Granada,  Cervantes,  Mo- 
liere,  Chateaubriand's  English  Literature,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Scottish  Song,  Bancroft's  United 
States,  Italian  Narrative  Poetry,  Poetry  and 
Romance  of  the  Italians,  and  Da  Ponte's  Ob- 
servations on  Italian  Literature.  They  but 
imperfectly  indicate  the  range  of  his  studies 
and  attainments  in  literary  and  social  history, 
as  I  find  by  consulting  some  of  his  other  con- 
tributions to  the  Review ;  but  they  show  that 
be  was  always  equal  to  his  theme  in  research, 
hearty  appreciation,  and  acute  critical  judg- 
ment. The  book  is  **  aflfectionately  dedicated" 
to  George  Ticknor,  to  "  remind  him  of  studies 
pursued  together  in  earlier  days."* 

Mr.  Prescott  kept  before  his  dreaming  vision 
the  hopes  of  one  day  entering  the  arena  of 
history,  and  achieving  something  ^at  poste- 
rity might  not  willingly  let  die.  Aspirations 
to  this  effect  are  in  his  diary  as  far  back  as 
1819.  He  there  allows  ten  years  for  prelimi- 
nary studies,  and  ten  more  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  preparation  of  some  specific  historical 
work.  The  event  nearly  corresponded  with 
this  preconceived  arrangement,  and  consider- 
ing the  lapse  of  time  embraced  by  it,  it  is  ' 
singular. 

The  subject  which  he  selected  for  his  first 
performance,  the  reign  of  the  sovereigns  un- 
der whose  auspices  the  existence  of  this  conti- 
nent was  first  revealed  to  Europe,  was  a  suit- 
able one  for  an  American.  The  period  in 
which  lived  Isabella  of  Castile,  the  statesman 
Ximenes,  the  soldier  Cordova,  and  the  navi- 
gator Columbus ;  in  which  the  empire  of  the 
Moore  was  subdued,  the  Inquisition  was  esta- 
blished, the  Jews  were  driven  from  Spain/ and 
a  new  world  was  discovered  and  colonized, 
was  not  lacking  in  interest  or  importance, 
indeed,  to  tempt  the  most  eminent  historians 
to  its  illustration:  yet  the  ground  may  be 
said  to  have  been  untrodden,  since  the  only 

*  I  should  do  myself  injustice  if  I  neglected  to  pay  some 
tribute  of  respect  to  this  genUeman,  whose  extraordinary 
erudition  and  elegant  taste  are  so  well  known  among 
contemporar)-  scholars.  He  has  published  little,  but  that 
little  makes  us  anxious  for  the  appearance  of  some  com- 
positions upon  which  he  is  nnderstood  to  have  been 
many  years  engaged,  among  which  is  an  elaborate 
History  of  the  Spanish  Language  and  Literature.  His 
eminent  qualifications,  and  the  fnhiess  of  his  resources, 
warrant  the  belief  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  moat  ad- 
mirable works  in  oar  literatore. 
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Vires  of  Ferdixiand  and  Isabella  that  had  ap- 
peared are  the  meagre  and  anaatis^tOTy  ones 
of  the  Abbe  Mignot  and  Rupert  Becker,  one 
published  in  Paris  in  1766,  and  the  other  in 
Prague  in  1790. 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett  was  our  minister 
at  the  court  of  Spain  when  Mr.  Prescott  de- 
cided upon  the  choice  of  his  subject,  and 
through  his  aid  and  that  of  two  other  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  residing  at  the  time  in  the 
Peninsula,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  what- 
ever was  known  to  exist  that  could  not  be 
supplied  by  the  public  and  private  libraries  of 
his  own  city.  Among  the  works  thus  pro- 
cured were  some  brought  to  light  by  the 
researches  of  recent  Spanish  scholara,  in  the 
peculiar  freedom  of  inquiry  they  have  enjoyed, 
which  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  pre- 
vious historians.  In  his  preface  he  refers 
particularly  to  Llorente's  History  of  the  In- 
quisition, the  analysis  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  kingdom  by  such  writers  as  Ma- 
rina, Sempere,  and  Capmany ;  the  version  of 
the  Spanish-Arab  chronicles  by  Conde;  the 
collections  of  Navarette,  and  the  illustrations 
of  the  reign  of  Isabella  by  Clemencin,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History ; 
besides  which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  va- 
rious contemporary  manuscripts,  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  the  narrative,  none  of  which 
had  been  printed,  and  some  of  which  were  but 
little  known  to  Spanish  scholara. 

When  these  literary  treasures  reached  him, 
Mr.  Prescott  was  not  able  to  read  even  the 
title-pages  of  the  volumes.  He  had  strained 
the  nerve  of  his  eye  by  careless  use  of  it,  and 
it  was  several  years  before  it  recovered  so  far 
as  to  allow  him  to  tax  it  again.  By  the  sight 
of  his  Spanish  treasures  lying  unexplored  be- 
fore him,  he  was  filled  with  despair.  He  de- 
termined to  try  whether  he  could  make  the 
ears  do  the  work  of  the  eyes.  He  taught  his 
reader,  unacquainted  with  any  language  but 
his  own,  to  pronounce  the  Spanish,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  accent  of  the  Court  of  Ma- 
drid. He  read  at  a  slow  and  stumbling  pace, 
while  the  historian  listened  with  painful  atten- 
tion. Practice  at  length  made  the  work  easier 
for  both,  though  the  reader  never  underetood 
a  word  of  his  author.  In  this  way  they 
ploughed  along  patiently  through  seven  Spa- 
nish quartos.  He  found  at  last  he  could  go 
over  about  two-thirds  as  much  in  an  hour  as 
I   he  could  when  read  to  in  English.    The  ex- 


periment was  made,  and  he  became  convinced 
of  the  practicability  of  substituting  the  ear  for 
the  eye.  He  was  oveijoyed,  for  his  library 
was  no  longer  to  consist  of  sealed  volumes. 

He  now  obtained  the  services  of  a  secretary 
acquainted  with  the  different  ancient  and  mo- 
dem languages.  Still  there  were  many  impe- 
diments to  overeome.  His  eye,  however, 
gradually  improved,  and  he  could  use  it  by 
daylight,  (never  again  in  the  evening,)  a  few 
houre;  though  this  was  not  till  after  some 
yeara,  and  then  with  repeated  intervals  of 
weeks,  and  sometimes  months  of  debility. 
Many  a  chapter,  and  some  of  the  severest,  in 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  were  written  almost 
wholly  with  the  aid  of  the  eyes  of  his  se- 
cretary. His  modus  operandi  was  necessa- 
rily peculiar.  He  selected,  firet,  all  the  au- 
thorities in  the  different  languages  that  could 
bear  on  the  topic  to  be  discussed.  He  then 
listened  to  the  reading  of  them,  one  after  an- 
other, dictating  very  copious  notes  on  each. 
When  the  survey  was  completed,  a  large  pile 
of  notes  was  amassed,  which  were  read  to 
him  over  and  over  again,  until  the  whole  had 
been  embraced  by  his  mind,  when  they  were 
fused  down  into  the  consecutive  contents  of 
a  chapter.  When  the  subject  was  complex, 
and  not  pure  narrative,  requiring  a  great  va- 
riety of  reference,  and  siAing  of  contradictory 
authorities,  the  work  must  have  been  very 
difficult.  But  it  strengthened  memory,  kept 
his  finculties  wide  awake,  and  taught  him  to 
generalize ;  for  the  little  details  slipped  through 
the  holes  in  the  memory. 

His  labour  did  not  end  with  this  process. 
He  found  it  as  difficult  to  write  as  to  read,  and 
procured  in  London  a  writing-case  for  the 
blind.  This  he  could  use  in  the  dark  as  well 
as  in  the  light.  The  characters,  indeed,  might 
pass  for  hieroglyphics,  but  they  were  deci- 
phered by  his  secretary,  and  transferred  by 
him  to  a  legible  form  in  a  fair  copy.  Yet  I 
have  heard  him  say  his  hair  sometimes  stood 
on  end  at  the  woful  blundera  and  misconcep- 
tions of  the  original,  which  every  now  and 
then,  escaping  detection,  found  their  way  into 
the  firet  proof  of  the  printer. 

Amid  such  difficulties  was  the  composition 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  heroically  com- 
pleted, at  the  end  of  something  less  than  ten 
yeare  from  its  commencement.  He  remem- 
bered that  Johnson  says  Milton  gave  up  his 
History  of  England  because  it  was  scarcely 
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poMible  to  write  history  with  tiie  eyes  of 
otheiB;*  and  was  atimulated  in  &e  midst  of 
his  embarrassments  to  oyereome  them.  Well 
might  he  feel  a  proad  satisfaotion  in  conquer- 
ing the  obstacles  of  natnre. 

Mr.  Prescott  had  fonr  copies  of  the  History- 
first  printed  for  himself,  and  had  so  little  con- 
fidence in  its  immediate  success,  that  he  had 
thought  of  postponing  the  publication  till  after 
his  death,  but  his  father  told  him  **  the  man 
who  writes  a  book  which  he  is  afiaid  to  pub- 
lish is  a  coward."  This  decided  him.  The 
work  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  1838. 
Its  reception  in  his  own  country  and  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  was  such  as  to  repay  him,  if 
any  thing  could,  for  the  long  night  of  toil  by 
which  it  had  been  produced.  It  quickly  made 
its  appearance  in  London.  It  was  praised  in 
the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reyiews,  and 
in  the  leading  journals,  and  has  since  gone 
through  four  editions  in  England,  and  twelve 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  republished  in 
Paris,  and  translated  into  Spanish,  German, 
and  Italian.  It  was  everywhere  recognised 
at  once  as  a  great  history.  The  voice  of  pos- 
terity was  anticipated :  by  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  learned  it  was  admitted  without 
probation  into  the  circle  of  immortal  works. 

Mr.  Prescott  allowed  himself  but  short  re- 
pose. He  was  not  content  to  rest  upon  his 
laurels,  nor  fearful  of  endangering  his  g^reat 
reputation  by  a  second  effort.  The  success 
of  his  first  work  gave  him  advantages  he  had 
not  before  possessed  of  collecting  materials. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Ro^a]  Academy 
of  Madrid,  and  its  rich  collections  by  Muiioz, 
the  historiographer  of  the  Indies,  by  Pon9e, 
from  the  archives  at  Seville,  and  by  Navarette, 
its  president,  were  thrown  open  to  him,  with 
permission  to  have  copies  of  whatever  he 
desired.  From  these  collections,  the  results 
of  half  a  century's  diligent  and  intelligent 
researches,  he  obtained  a  mass  of  authentic 
and  original  documents  relating  to  the  con- 
quest and  settlement  of  Mexico  and  Pem^ 
comprising  altogether  about  eight  thousand 
folio  pages,  some  of  which  were  of  the  high- 
est interest  and  importance.  Hie  descendant 
and  representative  of  Cortes,  also,  the  Duke 


•The  words  of  Johnson  are,  "To  compile  a  history 
from  various  authors,  when  ihey  can  only  be  consulted 
bv  other  eves,  is  not  easy,  nor  possible,  but  with  more 
sKilful  and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  ob- 
tained.*^>-l4^  ^MSton^  quottd  in  prtfae$  to  FenUnani  ttnd 


of  Monleleone,  of  Sicily,  opened  to  him  the 
archives  of  his  family,  from  which  weze  ob- 
tained some  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  conquestador's  biography.  His  friend, 
the  accomplished  and  highly  respected  Don 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  now  resident  minister 
at  Washington  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  was 
at  that  time  in  the  same  capacity  in  Mexico, 
where  his  estimable  qualities  had  their  natural 
effect  in  securing  to  him  every  privilege  he 
desired,  and  through  him  he  obtained  such 
materials  illustrative  of  his  subject  as  were 
existing  in  the  country  itself.  The  manu- 
scripts of  the  Tezcucan  historian  Ixtlilxochitl, 
described  as  'the  **  Livy  of  Anahuac  ;*'  the 
works  of  Veytia,  Sahagun.  Boturini,  and  Ca- 
maigo ;  with  the  splendid  pictorial  worics  of 
Dupaix  and  Kingsborough,  and  whatever  else 
was  published,  were  also  gathered  round  him 
before  he  entered  fully  upon  his  studies. 

The  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico 
was  written  under  much  greater  advantages 
of  eyesight,  which  had  been  so  far  improved 
that  he  was  enabled  to  do  most  of  the  reading 
himself,  restricting  always  this  part  of  labour 
to  the  day.  His  writing  is  still  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, for  he  has  ever  found  the  process  of 
writing  a  severe  tax  on  the  eye. 

Mr.  Prescott*s  second  historical  work  was 
even  more  successful  than  the  firet.  Messrs, 
Harpers  of  New  York  sold  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand copies  of  it  in  a  single  year.  It  was 
published  at  the  same  time  in  London,  where 
it  quickly  passed  to  a  second  edition.  It  was 
reprinted  in  Paris,  and  was  translated  there, 
as  well  as  in  Berlin,  Rome,  Madrid,  and 
Mexico.  The  Mexican  translator;  a  pereon 
of  some  consideration  in  that  country,  adver- 
tised that  he  should  accommodate  the  offen- 
sive opinions  in  religion  and  politics  to  the 
more  received  ideas  of  the  Mexicans !  But 
the  version  which  appeared  in  Madrid  being 
fiiithful,  the  Spanish  Americans  have  periiaps 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  work  in  an  un- 
mutilated  form.  Among  the  evidences  of  its 
success  abroad  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Pres- 
€ott  into  the  Institute  of  France. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  father  of  the  his- 
torian for  a  time  interrupted  his  -studies,  or 
The  Conquest  of  Peru,  upon  which  he  was 
engaged  when  that  event  occurred,  would 
probably  by  this  time  have  been  given  to  the 
wi0ild«    II  will  fom  a  pendant  to  itkt  Con- 
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qaest  of  Mexico^  and  will  be  quite  equal  in 
romantic  inteTeet  to  that  admirable  history. 
But  the  work  for  which  Mr.  Preecott  has 
assembled  the  largest  mass  of  materials,  and 
apon  which  he  proposes  to  employ  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  historical  life, — Da  Jupiter 
anno8, — is  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip 
the  Second :  the  history  of  the  begrinning  of 
the  decline,  as  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
was  of  the  end  of  the  rise,  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  For  this  work  he  has 
drawn  materials  from  the  principal  archires 
and  private  libraries  of  Europe,  (especially  in 
Spain,  where  the  libraries  of  the  descendants 
of  the  old  statesmen  of  Philip  the  Second, 
have  been  thrown  open  to  him,)  amounting  to 
nearly  ten  thousand  folio  pages  of  manuscripts. 

Mr.  Prescott  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  a 
prominent  place  in  the  first  rank  of  historians. 
With  extraordinary  industry  he  explores  every 
source  of  information  relating  to  his  subjects, 
and  with  sagacity  as  remarkable  decides  be- 
tween conflicting  authorities  and  rejects  im- 
probable relations.  His  j  udgment  of  character 
is  calm,  comprehensive,  and  profoundly  just. 
He  enters  into  the  midst  of  an  age,  and  with 
all  its  influences  about  him,  estimates  its  ac- 
tors and  its  deeds.  His  arrangement  of  facts 
is  always  eflfective,  and  his  style  flowing, 
familiar,  singularly  transparent,  and  marked 
throughout  with  the  most  felicitous  expres- 
sions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  great  histories  he  has  already  pub- 
lished, as  intellectual  efforts,  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt  that  The  Conquest  of  Mexico 
will  continue  to  be  the  most  popular.  It  is 
justly  remarked  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
that,  considered  merely  as  a  work  of  amuse- 
ment, it  will  bear  a  favourable  comparison 
with  the  best  romances  in  the  language.  The 
careful,  judicious,  and  comprehensive  essay 
on  the  Aztec  civilization,  with  which  it  opens, 
is  not  inferior  in  interest  to  the  wonderful  dra- 
ma to  which  it  is  an  epilogue.  The  scenery, 
which  is  sketched  wi^  remarkable  vividness 
and  accuracy,  is  wonderful,  beautiful,  and  pe- 
culiar. The  characters  are  various,  strongly 
marked,  and  not  more  numerous  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  art  Cortez  him- 
self is  a  knight  errant,  <*  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  romantic  enterprise,'^  yet  a  skilful  general, 
fruitful  of  resources,  and  of  almost  superhu- 


man energies ;  of  extraordinary  cunning,  but 
without  any  rectitude  of  judgment ;  a  bigoted 
churchman,  yet  having  no  sympathy  with  vir- 
tue ;  of  kind  mannere,  but  remorseless  in  his 
cruelties.  His  associates,  ValasqueK,  Ordaz, 
Sandoval,  Alvarado,  the  priest  Olmedo,  the 
heroine  Dofia  Marina,  and  othere  of  whom 
we  have  glimpses  more  or  less  distinct,  seem 
to  have  been  formed  as  well  to  fill  their  places 
in  the  written  history,  as  to  act  their  parts  in 
the  crusade.  And  the  philosophical  king  of 
Tezcuco,  and  Montezuma,  whose  character 
and  misfortunes  are  reflected  in  his  mild  and 
melancholy  face,  and  Guatemozin,  the  last  of 
the  emperore,  and  other  Aztecs,  in  many  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  civilization  superior  to 
their  invadera,  and  inferior  in  scarcely  any 
thing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  are 
grouped  and  contrasted  most  effectively  with 
such  characten  asrare  more  familiar  in  the 
scenes  of  history. 

The  biographical  and  bibliographical  infor- 
mation and  criticism  contained  in  notes  and 
addenda  to  the  different  books  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  and  The  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
form  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  tlieir  fea- 
tures, and  would  alone  sustain  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  learning  and  judgment. 

Mr.  Prescott  perhaps  excels  most  in  descrip- 
tion and  narration,  but  his  histories  combine 
in  a  high  degree  almost  every  merit  that  can 
belong  to  such  works.  They  are  pervaded  by 
a  truly  and  profoundly  philosophical  spirit,  the 
more  deserving  of  lecognition  because  it  is 
natural  and  unobtrusive,  and  are  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  their  uniform  candour,  a 
quality  which  might  reasonably  be  demanded 
of  an  American  writing  of  early  European 
policy  and  adventure. 

In  private  life,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  to 
this  account,  no  man  is  more  admired  and  be- 
loved than  Mr.  Prescott.  He  is  not  more  re- 
markable for  his  abilities  and  acquirements  than 
for  his  amiability,  simplicity,  and  highbred 
courtesy.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  a 
blessing  as  well  as  an  honour  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  live.  I  deem  it  not  impro- 
per thus  to  state  what  every  Bostonian  (eels 
to  be  true,  because  it  adds  very  greatly  in  my 
opinion  to  the  value  of  any  work  of  history, 
to  know  that  its  author,  to  research,  discrimi- 
nation, and  love  of  his  subject,  adds  a  truly 
conscientious  spirit. 
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ISABELLA  OF  SPAIN  AND  ELIZABETH 
OF  ENGLAND. 

FSOM  FSSOXNAKD  AStV  HailW.T.A. 

It  IS  in  the  amiable  qualities  of  her  sex  that  Isa- 
bella's superiority  becomes  most  apparent  over  her 
illustrious  namesake,  Elizabeth  of  England,*  whose 
history  presents  some  features  parallel  to  her  own. 
Both  were  disciplined  in  eariy  life  by  the  teachings 
of  that  stem  nurse  of  wisdom,  adyersity.  Both 
were  made  to  experience  the  deepest  humiliation 
at  the  hands  of  their  nearest  relative,  who  should 
have  cherished  and  protected  them.  Both  suc- 
ceeded in  establiahing  themselves  on  the  tlurone 
ailer  the  most  precarious  vicissitudes.  Each  con- 
ducted her  kingdom,  through  a  long  and  triumph- 
ant reign,  to  a  height  of  glory  which  it  had  never 
before  reached.  Both  lived  to  see  the  vanity  of 
all  earthly  grandeur,  and  to  fall  the  victims  of  an 
inconsolable  melancholy ;  and  both  left  behind  an 
illustrious  name,  unrivalled  in  the  subsequent  an- 
nals of  the  country. 

But  with  these  few  drcumstances  of  their  his- 
tory, the  resemblance  ceases.  Their  characters 
afford  scarcely  a  point  of  contact.  Elizabeth,  in- 
heriting a  large  share  of  the  bold  and  bluff  King 
Harry's  temperament,  was  haughty,  anogant, 
coarse,  and  irascible;  while  with  these  fiercer 
qualities  she  mingled  deep  dissimulation  and 
strange  irresolution.  Isabella,  on  the  other  hand, 
tempered  the  dignity  of  royal  station  with  the  most 
bland  and  courteous  manners.  Once  resolved,  she 
was  constant  in  her  purposes;  and  her  conduct  in 
public  and  private  life  was  characterized  by  can- 
dour and  integrity.  Both  may  be  said  to  have 
shown  that  magnanimity  which  is  implied  by  the 
accomplishment  of  great  objects  in  the  face  of  great 
obstacles.  But  Elizabeth  was  desperately  selfish; 
she  was  incapable  of  forgiving,  not  merely  a  real 
injury,  but  the  slightest  afirout  to  her  vanity ;  and 
she  was  merciless  in  exacting  retribution.  Isa- 
bella, on  the  other  hand,  lived  only  for  others, — 
viym  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  self  to  considera- 
tions of  public  duty ;  and,  far  from  personal  resent- 
ments, showed  the  greatest  condescension  and 
kindness  to  those  who  had  most  sensibly  injured 
her;  while  her  benevolent  heart  sought  every 
means  to  mitigate  the  authorized  severities  of  the 
law,  even  toward  the  guilty. 

Both  possessed  rare  fortitude.  Isabella,  indeed, 
was  placed  in  situations  which  demanded  more 
frequent  and  higher  displays  of  it  than  her  rival ; 
but  no  one  will  doubt  a  full  measure  of  this  quality 
in  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Elizabeth 
was  better  educated,  and  every  way  more  highly 
accomplished  than  Isabella.  But  the  latter  knew 
enough  to  maintain  her  station  with  dignity ;  and 
she  encouraged  learning  by  a  munificent  patron- 
age. The  masculine  powers  and  passions  of  Eli- 
zabeth seemed  to  divorce  her  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  peculiar  attributes  of  her  sex;  at  least 
from  those  which  constitute  its  peculiar  charm ; 
for  she  had  abundance  of  its  foibles — ^a  coquetry 

*  Isabel,  the  name  of  the  Catholic  qaeen,  is  correctly 
rendered  into  English  by  that  of  Elizabeth. 


and  love  of  admiration  which  age  could  not  chiH ; 
a  levity  most  careless,  if  not  criminsl ;  and  a  fond- 
ness for  dress  and  tawdry  magnificence  of  orna- 
ment, which  was  ridiculous,  or  disgusting,  aocoid- 
ing  to  the  different  periods  of  life  in  which  it  was 
indulged.  Isaliella,  on  the  other  hand,  distin- 
guished through  life  for  decorum  of  manners  and 
purity  beyond  the  breath  of  calumny,  was  content 
with  the  legitimate  affection  which  she  could  in- 
spire within  the  range  of  her  domestic  circle.  Far 
from  a  firivolous  affectation  of  ornament  or  dress, 
she  was  most  simple  in  her  own  attire,  and  seemed 
to  set  no  value  on  her  jewels,  but  as  they  coold 
serve  the  necessities  of  the  state ;  when  they  could 
be  no  longer  useful  in  this  way,  she  gave  them 
away  to  her  friends. 

Both  were  uncommonly  sagacious  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  ministers;  though  Elizabeth  was 
drawn  into  some  errors  in  this  particular  by  her 
levity,  as  was  Isabella  by  religious  feeling.  It 
was  this,  combined  with  her  excessive  humility, 
which  led  to  the  only  grave  errors  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  latter.  Her  rival  fell  into  no  such 
errors;  and  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  amiable 
qualities  which  led  to  them.  Her  conduct  was 
certainly  not  controlled  by  religious  principle ;  and, 
though  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  die  were  at  heart  mo$t 
a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic  She  viewed  religion 
in  its  connection  with  the  state,  in  other  words, 
with  herself;  and  she  took  measures  for  enforcing 
conformity  to  her  own  views,  not  a  whit  less  des- 
potic, and  scarcely  less  sanguinary,  than  those 
countenanced  for  conscience'  sake  by  her  more 
bigoted  rival. 

This  featiire  of  bigotry,  which  has  tlirown  a 
shade  over  Isabella's  otherwise  beautiful  character, 
might  lead  to  a  disparagement  of  her  intellectual 
power  compared  with  that  of  the  English  queen. 
To  estimate  this  aright,  we  must  contemplate  the 
results  of  their  respective  reigns.  Elizabeth  found 
all  the  materials  of  prosperity  at  hand,  and  availed 
herself  of  them  most  ably  to  build  up  a  solid  fabric 
of  national  grandeur.  Isabella  created  these  ma- 
terials. She  saw  the  faculties  of  her  people  locked 
up  in  a  deathlike  lethargy,  and  she  breathed  into 
them  the  breath  of  life  for  those  great  and  heroic 
enterprises  which  terminated  in  such  glorious  con- 
sequences to  the  monarchy.  It  is  when  viewed 
from  the  depressed  position  of  her  eariy  daya.  that 
the  achievements  of  her  reign  seem  scarcely  Icai 
than  miraculous.  The  masculine  genius  of  the 
English  queen  stands  out  relieved  beyond  its  na- 
tural dimensions  by  its  separation  from  the  softer 
qualities  of  her  sex.  While  her  rival's,  like  some 
vast,  but  symmetrical  edifice,  loses  in  appearance 
somewhat  of  its  actual  grandeur  fi-om  the  perfect 
harmony  of  its  proportions. 

The  circumstances  of  their  deaths,  which  were 
somewhat  sunilar,  displayed  the  great  dissimilarity 
of  their  characters.  Boih  pined  amidst  their  royal 
state,  a  prey  to  incurable  despondency  rather  than 
any  marked  bodily  distemper.  In  Elizabeth  it 
sprung  from  woimded  vanity,  a  sullen  conviction 
that  she  had  outlived  the  admiration  on  which  she 
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had  to  long  fed, — and  even  the  solace  of  friendship 
and  the  attachment  of  her  subjects.  Nor  did  she 
seek  consolation,  where  alone  it  was  to  be  found, 
in  that  sad  hour.  Isabella,  on  the  other  hand, 
sank  under  a  too  acute  sensibility  to  the  sufferings 
of  others.  But,  amidst  the  gloom  which  gathered 
around  her,  she  looked  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  the 
brighter  prospects  which  unfolded  of  the  future ; 
and  when  she  resigned  her  last  breath,  it  was 
amidst  the  tears  and  universal  lamentations  of  her 
people. 


THE  KING  OF  TEZCUCO. 

VBOaC  TBS  COMQUEST  OV  MSZICO. 

Nkzahvjllcototl  divided  the  burden  of  go- 
vernment among  a  number  of  departmenu,  as  the 
council  of  war,  the  council  of  finance,  the  council 
of  justice.  This  last  was  a  court  of  supreme  au- 
thority, both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  receiv- 
ing appeals  from  the  lower  tribunals  of  the  pro- 
vinces, which  were  obliged  to  make  a  full  report, 
every  four  months,  or  eighty  days,  of  their  own 
proceeduigs  to  this  higher  judicature.  In  all  these 
bodies,  a  certain  number  of  citizens  were  allowed 
to  have  seats  with  the  nobles  and  professional  dig- 
nitaries. There  was,  however,  another  body,  a 
council  of  state,  for  aiding  the  king  in  the  despatch 
of  business,  and  advising  him  in  matters  of  imports 
ance,  which  was  drawn  altogether  from  the  highest 
order  of  chiefs.  It  consisted  of  fourteen  members; 
and  they  had  seats  provided  for  them  at  the  royal 
table. 

Lastly,  there  was  an  extraordinary  tribunal, 
called  the  council  of  music,  but  which,  differing 
from  the  import  of  its  name,  was  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  science  and  art.  Works  on 
astronomy,  chronology,  history,  or  any  other  sci- 
ence, were  required  to  be  submitted  to  its  judg- 
ment before  they  could  be  made  public This 

body,  which  was  drawn  from  the  best  instructed 
persons  in  the  kingdom,  with  little  regard  to  rank, 
had  supervision  of  all  the  productions  of  art,  and 
of  the  nicer  fabrics.  It  decided  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  professors  in  the  various  branches  of 
science,  on  the  fidelity  of  their  instructions  to  their 
pupils,  the  deficiency  of  which  was  severely  pun- 
ished, and  it  instituted  examinations  of  these  latter. 
In  short,  it  was  a  general  board  of  education  for 
the  country.  On  stated  days,  historical  composi- 
tions, and  poems  treating  of  moral  or  traditional 
topics,  were  recited  before  it  by  their  authors. 
Beats  were  provided  for  the  three  crowned  heads 
of  the  empire,  who  deliberated  with  the  other 
members  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  pieces, 
and  distributed  prizes  of  value  to  the  successful 
competitors. 

Such  are  the  marvellous  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  of  this  institution;  an  institution  certainly 
not  to  have  been  expected  among  the  Aborigines 
of  America.  It  is  calculated  to  give  us  a  higher 
idea  of  the  refinement  of  the  people  than  even  .he 
noble  architectural  remains  which  still  cover  some 
parts  of  the  continent.    Architecture  is,  to  a  cer- 


tain extent,  a  sensual  gratification.  It  addresses 
itself  to  the  eye,  and  affords  the  best  scope  for  the 
parade  o(  barbaric  pomp  and  splendour.  It  is  the 
form  in  which  the  revenues  of  a  semi-civilized 
people  are  most  likely  to  be  lavished.  The  most 
gaudy  and  ostentatious  specimens  of  it,  and  some- 
times the  most  stupendous,  have  been  reared  by 
such  hands.  It  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the 
great  march  of  civilization.  But  the  institution  in 
question  was  evidence  of  still  higher  refinement.  ' 
It  was  a  literary  luxury;  and  argued  the  existence 
of  a  taste  in  the  nation,  which  relied  for  its  grati- 
fication on  pleasures  of  a  purely  intellectual  cha- 
racter. 

The  influence  of  this  academy  must  have  been 
most  propitious  to  the  capital,  which  became  the 
nursery,  not  only  of  such  sciences  as  could  bo 
compaJised  by  the  scholarship  of  the  period,  but  of 
various  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  Its  historians, 
orators,  and  poets  were  celebrated  throughout  the 
country.  Its  archives,  for  which  accommodations 
were  provided  in  the  royal  palace,  were  stored 
with  the  records  of  primitive  ages.  Its  idiom, 
more  polished  than  the  Mexican,  was  indeed  the 
purest  of  all  the  Nahuatlac  dialects ;  and  continued, 
long  after  the  Conquest,  to  be  that  in  which  tltc 
best  productions  of  the  native  races  were  composed. 
Tezcuco  claimed  the  glory  of  being  the  Athens  of 
the  Western  Wortd. 

Among  the  most  illustrious  of  her  bards  was  the 
emperor  himself, — for  the  Tezcucan  writers  claim 
this  title  for  their  chief,  as  head  of  the  imperial 
alliance.  He,  doubtless,  appeared  as  a  competitor 
before  that  very  academy  where  he  so  often  sat  as 
a  critic.  Many  of  his  odes  descended  to  a  late 
generation,  and  are  still  preserved,  perhaps,  in  some 
of  the  dusty  repositories  of  Mexico  or  Spain.  The 
historian,  IxtlilxochitI,  has  left  a  translation,  in 
Castilian,  of  one  of  the  poems  of  his  royal  ancestor. 
It  is  not  easy  to  render  his  version  into  correspond- 
ing English  rhyme  without  the  perfume  of  the 
original  escaping  in  this  double  filtration.  They 
remind  one  of  the  rich  breathings  of  Spanish-Arab 
poetry,  in  which  an  ardent  imagination  is  tempered 
by  a  not  unpleasing  and  moral  melancholy.  But, 
though  sufficiently  florid  in  diction,  they  arc  gene- 
rally free  from  the  meretricious  ornaments  and 
hyperbole  with  which  the  minstrelsy  of  the  East 
is  usually  tainted.  They  turn  on  the  vanities  and 
mutability  of  human  life ;  a  topic  very  natural  for  a 
monareh  who  had  himself  experienced  the  strangest 
mutations  of  fortune.  There  is  mingled  in  the  la- 
ment of  the  Tezcucan  bard,  however,  nn  Epicurean 
philosophy,  which  seeks  relief  from  tbe  fears  of 
the  future  in  the  joys  of  the  present.  <•  Banish 
care,"  ho  says ;  "  if  there  are  bounds  to  pleasure, 
the  saddest  life  must  also  have  an  end.  Then 
weave  the  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  sing  thy  sonus 
in  praise  of  the  all-powerful  God ;  for  the  glory  of 
this  world  soon  fadeth  away.  Rejoi  -e  in  the  green 
freshness  of  thy  spring;  for  the  day  will  come 
when  thou  shalt  sigh  for  these  joys  in  vain  ;  when 
the  sceptre  shall  pass  from  thy  hands,  thy  servants 
shall  wander  desolate  in  thy  courts,  thy  sons,  and 
the  sons  of  thy  nobles,  shall  drink  the  dregi>  of 
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distress,  and  all  the  pomp  of  thy  victories  and  tri- 
umphs shall  live  only  in  their  recollection.  Yet 
the  remembrance  of  the  just  shall  not  pass  away 
from  the  nations,  and  the  good  thou  bast  done 
shall  ever  be  held  in  honour.  The  goods  of  this 
life,  its  glories  and  its  riches,  are  but  lent  to  us,  its 
substance  b  but  an  illusory  shadow,  and  the  things 
of  to-day  shall  change  on  the  coming  of  the  mor- 
row. Then  gather  the  fairest  flowers  from  thy 
gardens  to  bind  round  thy  brow,  and  seize  the 
joys  of  the  present  ere  they  perish.*' 

But  the  hours  of  the  Texcucan  monarch  were 
not  all  passed  in  idle  dalliance  with  the  Muse,  nor 
in  the  sober  contemplations  of  philosophy,  as  at  a 
later  period.  In  the  freshness  of  youth  and  early 
manhood  he  led  the  allied  armies  in  their  annual 
expeditions,  which  were  certain  to  result  in  a  wider 
extent  of  territory  to  the  empire.  In  the  intervals 
of  peace  he  fostered  those  productive  arts  which 
are  the  surest  sources  of  public  prosperity.  He 
encouraged  agriculture  above  all ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  spot  so  rude,  or  a  steep  so  inaccessible, 
as  not  to  confess  the  power  of  cultivation.  The 
land  was  covered  with  a  busy  population,  and 
towns  and  cities  sprung  up  in  places  since  deserted, 
or  dwindled  into  miserable  villages. 

From  resources  thus  enlarged  by  conquest  and 
domestic  industry,  the  monarch  drew  the  means 
fjr  the  large  consumption  of  his  own  numerous 
household,  and  for  the  costly  works  which  he 
executed  for  the  convenience  and  embellishment 
of  the  capital.  He  filled  it  with  stately  edifices  for 
his  nobles,  whose  constant  attendance  he  was  anx- 
ious to  secure  at  his  court.  He  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent pile  of  buildings  which  might  serve  both  for 
a  royal  residence  and  for  the^  public  ofilces.  It 
extended,  from  east  to  west,  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty-four  yards,  and  from  north  to  south  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-eight.  It  waa  enoompaased 
by  a  wall  of  unbumt  bricks  and  cement,  six  feet 
wiJe  and  nine  high,  for  one-half  of  the  circum- 
ference, and  fifteen  feet  high  for  the  other  half. 
Within  this  enclosure  were  two  courta.  The 
outer  one  was  used  as  the  great  market-place  of 
the  city ;  and  continued  to  be  so  until  long  after 
the  Conquest, — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  now.  The  in- 
terior court  was  surrounded  by  the  council-cham- 
bers and  halls  of  justice.  There  were  also  accom- 
modations there  for  the  foreign  ambassadors ;  and 
a  spacious  saloon,  with  apartments  opening  into 
it  for  men  of  science  and  poets,  who  pursued  their 
studies  in  this  retreat,  or  met  together  to  hold  con- 
verse under  its  marble  porticoes.  In  this  quarter, 
also,  were  kept  the  public  archives ;  which  fru^ 
better  under  the  Indian  dynasty  than  they  have 
since  under  their  European  successors. 

Adjoining  this  court  were  the  apartments  of  the 
king,  including  those  for  the  royal  harem,  as  libe- 
rally supplied  with  beauties  as  that  of  an  eastern 
sultan.  Their  walls  were  incrusted  with  alabas- 
ters and  richly  tinted  stucco,  or  hung  with  gor- 
geous tapestries  of  variegated  feather-work.  They 
led  through  long  arcades,  and  through  intricate 
laliyrinths  of  shrubbery,  into  gardens  where  baths 
and  sparkling  fountains  were  overshadowed  by  tall 


groves  of  oedar  and  cypress.  The  basins  of  water 
were  well  stocked  with  fisH.  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  aviaries  with  birds  glowing  in  all  the  gaody 
plumage  of  the  tn^ics.  Many  birds  and  animals, 
which  could  not  be  obtained  alive,  were  repre- 
sented in  gold  and  silver  so  skilfully,  as  to  have 
furnished  the  great  naturaUst,  Hemandex,  with 
models  for  his  work. 

Accommodations  on  a  prinoely  scale  were  pro- 
vided for  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico  and  TIacopan, 
when  they  visited  the  courL  The  whole  of  this 
lordly  pile  contained  three  hundred  apartments, 
some  of  them  fifty  yards  square.  The  height  of 
the  building  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  probably 
not  great;  but  supplied  the  requisite  room  bjr  the 
immense  extent  of  greund  which  it  covered.  The 
interior  was  doubtless  constructed  of  hght  mate- 
rials, especially  of  the  rich  woods,  which,  in  that 
country,  are  remarkable,  when  polished,  fi>r  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  colours.  That  the 
more  solid  materials  of  stone  stucco  were  also 
liberally  employed  is  proved  by  the  remains  at 
the  present  day;  remains  which  have  furnished 
an  inexhaustible  quarry  for  the  churches  and  other 
edifices,  since  erected  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  time  occupied  in 
building  this  palace.  But  two  hundred  thousand 
workmen,  it  is  said,  were  employed  on  it !  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tczcucan 
monarchs,  like  those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Egypt, 
had  the  control  of  immense  masses  of  men,  and 
would  sometimes  turn  the  whole  population  of  a 
conquered  city,  including  the  women, into  the  pub- 
lic works.  'J^he  most  gigantic  monuments  of  a rchi- 
tecture  which  the  world  has  witnessed  would  nev^ 
have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen. 

Adjoining  the  palace  were  buildings  for  the  king's 
children,  who  by  his  various  wives  amounted  to  no 
less  than  sixty  sons  and  fifty  daughters.  Here 
they  were  instructed  in  all  the  exercises  and  ac- 
complishments suited  to  their  station;  compre- 
hending, what  would  scarcely  find  a  place  in  a 
royal  education  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  arts  of  working  in  metals,  jewelry,  and  feather- 
mosaic.  Once  in  every  four  months,  the  whole 
household,  not  excepting  the  youngest,  and  includ- 
ing all  the  officers  and  attendants  on  the  king's 
person,  assembled  in  a  grand  saloon  of  the  palace 
to  listen  to  a  discourse  from  an  orator,  probably 
one  of  the  priesthood.  The  princes,  on  this  occa- 
sion, wore  all  dressed  in  neguen,  the  coarsest  ma- 
nufSeicture  of  the  country.  The  preacher  began  by 
enlarging  on  the  obligations  of  morality,  and  of 
respect  for  the  gods,  especially  important  in  per- 
sons whose  rank  gave  such  additional  weight  to 
example.  He  occasionally  seasoned  his  homily 
with  a  pertinent  application  to  his  audience,  if  any 
member  of  it  had  been  guilty  of  a  notorious  delin- 
quency. From  this  wholesome  admonitidn  the 
monarch  himself  was  not  exempted,  and  the  orator 
boldly  reminded  him  of  his  paramount  duty  to 
show  respect  for  his  own  htws.  The  king,  so  far 
from  taking  umbrage,  received  the  lesson  with 
humili^ ;  and  the  audience,  we  are  assured,  were 
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often  melted  into  tean  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
preacher.  This  canons  scene  may  remind  one  of 
omilar  oiages  in  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  despot- 
isms, where  the  sovereign  occasionally  conde- 
scended to  stoop  from  his  pride  of  place,  and  aUow 
his  memory  to  be  relreshod  with  the  conviction  of 
his  own  mortality.  It  soothed  the  feelings  of  the 
subject  to  find  himself  thus  placed,  though  but  for 
a  moment,  on  a  level  with  his  king;  while  it  cost 
little  to  the  latter,  who  was  removed  too  far  from 
his  people  to  soflbr  any  thing  b^  this  short-lived 
&miliarity.  It  is  probable  that  such  an  act  of 
public  humiliation  would  have  found  less  favour 
with  a  prince  leas  absolute. 

Nexahualcoyotl's  fondness  for  magnificence  was 
shown  in  his  numerous  villas,' which  were  embel- 
lished with  all  that  could  make  a  rural  retreat  de- 
lightful His  favourite  residence  was  at  Tezcot- 
zinco;  a  conical  hill  about  two  leagues  from  the 
capital.  It  was  laid  out  in  terraces,  or  hanging 
gardens,  having  a  flight  of  steps  five  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,  many  of  them  hewn  in  the  na- 
tural porphyry.  In  the  garden  on  the  summit 
was  a  reservoir  of  water,  fed  6y  an  aqneduct  that 
was  carried  over  hill  and  valley,  for  several  miles, 
on  huge  buttresses  of  masonry.  A  large  rock 
stood  in  the  midst  of  this  basin,  sculptured  with 
the  hieroglyphics  representing  the  years  of  Neza- 
hualcoyoU's  reign  and  his  principal  achievements 
in  each.  On  a  lower  level  were  three  other  reser- 
voirs, in  each  of  which  stood  a  marble  statue  of  a 
woman,  emblematic  of  the  three  states  of  the  em- 
pire. Another  tank  contained  a  winged  lion,(1) 
cat  out  of  the  solid  rock,  bearing  in  his  month  the 
portrait  of  the  emperor.  His  likeness  had  been 
executed  in  gold,  wood,  feather-work,  anil  stone, 
but  this  v^aa  the  only  one  which  pleased  him. 

From  these  copious  basins  the  water  was  dis- 
tributed in  numeroas  channels  through  the  gar- 
dens, or  was  made  to  tumble  over  the  rocks  in 
cascades,  ahedding  refreshing  dews  on  the  flowers 
and  odoriferous  shrubs  below.  In  the  depths  of 
this  fragrant  wilderness,  marble  porticoes  and  pa- 
vilions were  erected,  and  baths  excavated  in  the 
■olid  porph3rry,  which  are  sdll  shown  by  the  igno- 
nmt  natives  as  the  »  Baths  of  Montezuma  !'*  The 
visiter  descended  by  steps  cut  in  the  living  stone, 
and  polished  so  bright  as  to  reflect  like  mirrors. 
Toward  tke  base  of  the  hill,  in  the  midst  of  cedar 
groves,  whose  gigantic  branches  threw  a  refreshing 
coolness  over  the  verdure  in  the  sultriest  seasons 
of  the  year,  rose  the  royal  villa  with  its  light  ar- 
cades and  airy  halls,  drinking  in  the  sweet  per- 
fames  of  the  gardens.  Here  the  monarch  ohen 
retired  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  state,  and  refresh 
his  wearied  spirits  in  the  society  of  his  favourite 
wives,  reposing  daring  the  noontide  heats  in  the 
embowering  shades  of  his  paradise,  or  mingling, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  in  their  festive  sports 
and  dances.  Here  he  entertained  his  imperial 
brothers  of  Mexico  and  Tlacopan,  and  followed  the 
hardier  plearares  of  the  chase  in  the  noble  woods 
that  stretched  fbr  miles  around  his  villa,  flourishing 
in  all  their  primeval  majesty.  Here,  too,  he  often 
r^ired  in  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  when  age 
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had  tempered  ambition  and  cooled  the  ardour  of 
hia  blood,  to  pursue  in  solitude  the  studies  of  phi* 
losophy  and  gather  wisdom  from  meditation. 

The  extraordinary  accounts  of  the  Tezcuean 
architecture  are  confirmed,  in  the  main,  by  the 
relics  which  still  cover  the  hill  of  Tezcotzinco,  or 
are  half-buried  beneath  its  surface.  They  attract 
little  attention,  indeed,  in  the  country,  where  their 
true  history  has  long  since  passed  into  oblivion ; 
while  the  traveller,  whose  cariosity  leads  him  to 
the  spot,  speculates  on  their  probable  origin,  and, 
as  he  stumbles  over  the  huge  fragments  of  sculp- 
tured porphyry  and  granite,  refers  them  to  the  pri- 
mitive races  who  spread  their  colossal  architecture 
over  the  country  long  before  the  coming  of  the 
Aoolhuans  and  the  Aztecs. 

The  Tezcuean  princes  were  used  to  entertain  a 
great  number  of  concubines.  They  had  but  one 
lawful  wife,  to  whose  issue  the  crown  descended. 
Nezahualcoyotl  remained  unmarried  to  a  late  p^ 
riod.  He  was  disappointed  in  an  early  attach- 
ment, as  the  princess,  who  had  been  educated  in 
privacy  to  be  the  partner  of  hu  throne,  gave  her 
hand  to  another.  The  injured  monarch  submitted 
the  affair  to  the  proper  tribunaL  The  parties, 
however,  were  proved  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  destination  of  the  lady ;  and  the  court,  with  an 
independence  which  reflects  equal  honour  on  the 
judges  who  could  give,  and  the  monarch  who  could 
receive  the  sentence,  acquitted  the  young  couple. 
This  story  is  sadly  contrasted  by  the  following. 

The  king  devoured  his  chagrin  in  the  solitude 
of  his  beautiful  villa  of  Tezcotzinco,  or  sought  to 
divert  it  by  travelling.  On  one  of  his  journeys  he 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  a  potent  vassal,  the 
old  lord  of  Tepechpan,  who,  to  do  his  sovereign 
more  honour,  caused  him  to  be  attended  at  the 
banquet  by  a  noble  maiden,  betrothed  to  himself, 
and  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  had  been 
educated  under  his  own  roof.  She  was  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Mexico,  and  nearly  related,  more- 
over, to  the  Tezcuean  monarch.  The  latter,  who 
had  all  the  amorous  temperament  of  the  South, 
was  captivated  by  the  grace  and  personal  charms 
of  the  youthful  Hebe,  and  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  her.  He  did  not  disclose  it  to  any  one, 
however,  but,  on  his  return  home,  resolved  to  gra- 
tify it,  though  at  the  expense  of  tiis  own  honour, 
by  sweeping  away  the  only  obstacle  which  stood 
in  his  path. 

He  accordingly  sent  an  order  to  the  chief  of 
Tepechpan  to  take  command  of  an  expedition  set 
on  foot  against  the  Tlascalans.  At  the  same  time 
he  instructed  two  Tezcuean  chiefe  to  keep  near  the 
person  of  the  old  lord,  and  bring  him  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  where  he  might  lose  his  life.  Ho 
assured  them  this  hod  been  forfeited  by  a  great 
crime,  but  that,  from  rogard  for  his  vassal's  past 
services,  he  was  willing  to  cover  up  his  disgrace 
by  an  honourable  death. 

The  veteran,  who  had  long  lived  in  retirement 
on  his  estates,  saw  himself,  with  astonishment, 
called  so  suddenly  and  needlessly  into  action,  for 
which  so  many  younger  men  were  better  fitted. 
He  suspected  the  cause,  and,  in  the  farewell  enter- 
SiS 
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tainment  to  his  friend<|  uttered  a  pmentinieDt  of 
his  sad  destiny.  His  predictions  were  too  soon 
verified ;  and  a  few  weeks  placed  the  hand  of  his 
virgin  bride  at  her  own  disposal. 

Nezahaalcoyotl  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  break 
his  passion  publicly  to  the  princess  so  soon  a&n 
the  death  of  his  victim.  He  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  her  through  a  female  relative,  and  ex- 
pressed his  deep  sympathy  for  her  loss.  At  the 
same  time,  he  tendered  the  best  consolation  in  his 
power,  by  an  o&t  of  his  heart  and  hand.  Her 
former  lover  had  been  too  well  stricken  in  yean 
for  the  maiden  to  remain  long  inconsolable.  She 
was  ndt  aware  of  the  perfidious  plot  against  bis 
life ;  and,  after  a  decent  time,  she  was  ready  to 
comply  with  her  duty,  by  placing  herself  at  the 
disposal  of  her  royal  kinsman. 

It  was  arranged  by  the  king,  in  order  to  give  a 
more  natural  aspect  to  the  aflSiir,  and  prevent  all 
suspicion  of  the  unworthy  part  he  had  acted,  that 
the  princess  should  present  herself  in  his  grounds 
at  Tezcolzinco  to  witness  some  public  ceremony 
there.  Nezahualcoyotl  was  standing  in  a  balcony 
of  the  palace  when  she  appeared,  and  inquired,  as 
if  struck  with  her  beauty  for  the  first  time,  "  who 
the  lovely  young  creature  was  in  his  gardens.*' 
When  his  courtiers  had  acquainted  him  with  her 
name  and  rank,  he  ordered  her  to  be  conducted  to 
the  palace,  that  she  might  receive  the  attention  due 
to  her  station.  The  interview  was  soon  followed 
by  a  public  declaration  of  his  passion ;  and  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  not  long  after  with  great 
pomp,  in  the  presence  of  his  court,  and  of  his  bro- 
ther monarchs  of  Mexico  and  Tlacopan. 

This  story,  which  furnishes  so  obvious  a  counter- 
part to  that  of  David  and  Uriah,  is  told  with  great 
circumstantiality,  both  by  the  king's  son  and  grand- 
son, from  whose  narratives  Ixtlilxochitl  derived  it 
They  stigmatize  the  action  as  the  basest  in  their 
great  ancestor's  life.  It  is  indeed  too  base  not  to 
leavi  an  indelible  stain  on  any  character,  however 
pure  m  other  respects,  and  exalted. 

The  king  was  strict  in  the  execution  of  his  laws, 
though  his  natural  disposition  led  him  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of 
the  benevolent  interest  he  took  in  the  concerns  of 
his  subjects,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  detect  and  reward 
merit,  even  in  the  most  humble.  It  was  common 
for  him  to  ramble  among  them  in  disguise,  like  the 
celebrated  caliph  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  min- 
gling freely  in  conversation,  and  ascertaining  their 
actual  condition  with  his  own  eyes. 

On  one  such  occasion,  when  attended  only  by  a 
single  lord,  he  met  with  a  boy  who  was  gathering 
sticks  in  a  field  for  fuel.  He  inquired  of  him  «  why 
ho  did  not  go  into  the  neighbouring  forest,  where 
he  would  find  a  plenty  of  them."  To  which  the 
lad  answered,  »<  It  was  the  king's  wood,  and  he 
would  punish  him  with  death  if  he  trespassed 
there."  The  royal  forests  were  very  extensive  in 
Tezcuco,  and  were  guarded  by  laws  full  as  severe 
as  those  of  the  Norman  tyrants  in  England. 
**  What  kind  of  man  is  your  king  1"  asked  the 
monarch,  willing  to  learn  the  efiect  of  these  pro- 
hibitions on  his  own  popularity.    «A  very  hard 


man,"  answered  the  boy,  "  who  denies  his  people 
what  God  has  given  them."  Nezahualcoyotl  urged 
him  not  to  mind  such  arbitrary  laws,  but  to  glean 
his  sticks  in  the  forest,  as  there  was  no  6ne  present 
who  would  betray  him.  But  the  boy  sturdily  le- 
ftised,  bluntly  accusing  the  disguised  king,  at  the 
same  time,  of  being  a  traitor,  and  of  wishing  to 
bring  him  into  trouble. 

Nezahualcoyotl,  on  returning  to  the  palace,  or- 
dered the  child  and  his  parents  to  be  summoned 
before  him.  They  received  the  orders  with  asto- 
nishment, but,  on  entering  the  presence,  the  boy 
at  once  recognised  the  person  with  whom  he  had 
discoursed  so  unceremoniously,  and  he  was  filled 
with  consternation.  The  good-natured  monarch, 
however,  relieved  his  apprehensions  by  thanking 
him  for  the  lesson  he  had  given  him,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  commended  his  respect  for  the  laws, 
and  praised  his  parents  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  trained  their  son.  He  then  dismissed  the 
parties  with  a  liberal  largess;  and  afterward  mitigated 
the  severity  of  the  forest  laws  so  as  to  allow  persons 
to  gather  any  wood  they  might  find  on  the  ground,  if 
they  did  not  meddle  vnth  the  standing  timber. 

Another  adventure  is  told  of  him  with  a  poor 
woodman  and  his  wife,  who  had  brought  their  little 
load  of  billets  for  sale  to  the  marketrplaoe  of  Tei- 
cuco.  The  man  was  bitterly  lamenting  his  hanl 
lot,  and  the  difiSculty  with  which  he  earned  a 
wretched  suboistenoe,  while  the  master  of  the  pa- 
lace before  which  they  were  standing  lived  an  idle 
life,  without  toil,  and  with  all  the  luxuries  in  the 
world  at  his  command. 

He  was  going  on  in  his  complaints,  when  (he 
good  woman  stopped  him,  by  reminding  him  he 
might  be  overheard.  He  was  so,  by  Nezahual- 
coyotl himself,  who,  standing,  screened  from  ob- 
servation, at  a  latticed  window  which  overlot^ied 
the  market,  was  amusing  himself,  as  he  was  wont, 
with  observing  the  common  people  chaftbring  in 
the  square.  He  immediately  ordered  the  queru- 
lous couple  into  his  presence.  They  appeared 
trembling  and  conscience-struck  before  him.  The 
king  gravely  inquired  what  they  had  said.  As 
they  answered  him  truly,  he  told  them  they  should 
reflect,  that,  if  he  had  great  treasures  at  his  com- 
mand, he  had  still  greater  calls  for  them ;  that,  &r 
from  leading  an  easy  life,  he  was  oppressed  with 
the  whole  burden  of  government;  and  concluded 
by  admonishing  them  «to  be  more  cautious  in 
future,  as  walls  had  ears."  He  then  ordered  his 
officers  to  bring  a  quantity  of  cloth  and  a  generous 
supply  of  cacao,  (the  coin  of  the  country.)  and 
dismissed  them.  *<Go,"  said  he,  «with  the  little 
you  now  have,  you  will  be  rich ;  whUe,  with  all 
my  riches,  I  shall  still  be  poor." 

It  was  not  his  passion  to  hoard.  He  dispensed 
his  revenues  munificently,  seeking  out  poor,  but 
meritorious  objects,  on  whom  to  bestow  them. 
He  was  particularly  mindful  of  disabled  sddiers, 
and  those  who  had  in  any  way  sustained  loss  in 
4he  public  service ;  and,  in  case  of  their  death,  ex- 
tended assistance  to  their  surviving  &milies.  Open 
mendicity  was  a  thing  he  would  never  tolerate, 
but  chastised  it  with  exemplary  rigour. 
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It  would  be  incredible  that  a  man  of  the  enlarged 
mind  and  endowments  of  Nezahualcoyotl  should 
acquiesce  in  the  sordid  superstitions  of  his  coun- 
tiymen,  and  still  more  in  the  sanguinary  rites  bor- 
rowed by  them  from  the  Aztecs.  In  truth,  his  hu- 
mane temper  shrunk  from  these  cruel  ceremonies, 
and  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  recall  his  people 
to  the  more  pure  and  simple  worship  of  the  ancient 
Toltocs.  A  circumstance  produced  a  temporary 
change  in  his  conduct 

He  had  been  married  some  years  to  the  wife  he 
had  80  unrighteously  obtained,  but  was  not  blessed 
with  issue.  The  priests  represented  that  it  was 
owing  to  his  neglect  of  the  gods  of  his  countiy,  and 
that  his  only  remedy  was  to  propitiate  them  by 
haman  sacrifice.  The  king  reluctantly  consented, 
and  the  altars  once  more  smoked  with  the  blood 
of  slaughtered  captives.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ; 
and  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  « These  idols  of 
wood  and  stone  can  neither  hear  nor  feel ;  much 
less  could  they  make  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
and  man  the  lord  of  it  These  must  be  the  work 
of  the  all-powerful,  unknown  God,  Creator  of  the 
universe,  on  whom  alone  I  must  rely  for  consola- 
tion and  support.'' 

He  then  withdrew  to  his  rural  palace  of  Tex* 
cotzinco,  where  he  remained  forty  days,  fasting  and 
praying  at  stated  hours,  and  oflering  up  no  other 
sacrifice  than  the  sweet  incense  of  copal,  and  aro- 
matic herbs  and  gums.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  he  is  said  to  have  been  comforted  by  a  vision 
assuring  him  of  the  success  of  his  petition.  At  all 
events,  such  proved  to  be  the  fact ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  cheering  intelligence  of  the  triumph 
of  his  arms  in  a  quarter  where  he  had  lately  expe- 
rienced some  humiliating  reverses. 

Greatly  strengthened  in  his  former  religious  con- 
victions, he  now  openly  processed  his  faith,  and 
was  more  earnest  to  wean  his  subjects  from  their 
degrading  superstitions,  and  to  substitute  nobler  and 
more  spiritual  conceptions  oi  the  Deity.  He  built 
a  temple  in  the  usual  pyramidal  form,  and  on  the 
summit  a  tower  nine  stories  high,  to  represent  the 
nine  heavens ;  a  tenth  was  surmounted  by  a  roof 
painted  black,  and  profusely  gilded  with  stars  on 
the  outside,  and  incrusted  with  metals  and  precious 
stones  within.  He  dedicated  this  to  *<  the  unknown 
Godf  the  Cau»e  of  cautet"  It  seems  probable,  from 
the  emblem  on  the  tower,  as  well  as  from  the  com- 
plexion of  his  verses,  as  we  shall  see,  that  he  min- 
gled with  his  reverence  for  the  Supreme  the  astral 
worship  which  existed  among  the  Toltccs.  Vari- 
ous mu«cal  instruments  were  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  tower,  and  the  sound  of  them,  accompanied  by 
the  ringing  of  a  sonorous  metal  struck  by  a  mallet, 
.gammoned  the  worshippers  to  prayers  at  regular 
Kssons.  No  image  was  allowed  in  the  edifice  as 
unsuitcd  to  the  "  invisible  God ;"  and  the  people 
were  expressly  prohibited  from  profiuiing  the  altars 
with  blood,  or  any  other  sacrifices  than  that  of  the 
perfume  of  flowers  and  sweet-scented  g^ims. 

The  remainder  of  his  days  was  chiefly  spenfin 
his  delidons  solitudes  of  Tezcotzinco,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  astronomical  and,  probably, 
astrological  studies,  and  to  meditation  on  his  inf- 


mortal  destiny, — giving  utterance  to  his  feelings 
in  songs,  or  rather  hymns,  of  much  solemnity  and 
pathos.  An  extract  from  one  of  these  will  convey 
some  idea  of  his  religious  speculations.  The  pen- 
sive tenderness  of  the  verses  quoted  in  a  preceding 
page  is  deepened  here  into  a  mournful,  and  even 
gloomy  colouring ;  while  the  wounded  spirit,  in- 
stead of  seeking  relief  in  the  convivial  sallies  of  a 
young  and  buoyant  temperament,  turns  for  consiv^ 
lation  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

*<  All  things  on  earth  have  their  term,  and,  in  the 
most  joyous  career  of  their  vanity  and  splendour, 
their  strength  fails,  and  they  sink  into  the  dust 
All  the  round  world  is  but  a  sepulchre ;  and  there 
is  nothing,  which  lives  on  its  surface,  that  shall 
not  be  hidden  and  entombed  beneath  it  Rivers, 
torrents,  and  streams  move  onward  to  their  desti- 
nation. Not  one  flows  back  to  its  pleasant  source. 
They  rush  onward,  hastening  to  bury  themselves 
in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean.  The  things  of 
yesterday  are  no  more  to-day ;  and  tlie  things  of 
to-day  shall  cease,  perhaps,  on  the  morrow.  'J^he 
cemetery  is  full  of  the  loathsome  dust  of  bodies 
once  quickened  by  living  souls,  who  occupied 
thrones,  presided  over  assemblies,  marshalled  ar- 
mies, subdued  provinces,  arrogated  to  themselves 
worship,  were  pufled  up  with  vain-glorious  pomp, 
and  power,  and  empire. 

"  But  these  glories  have  all  passed  away,  like  the 
fearfril  smoke  that  issues  from  the  throat  of  Popo- 
catepetl, with  no  other  memorial  of  their  pxintence 
than  the  record  on  the  page  of  the  chronicler. 

«  The  great,  the  wise,  the  valiant,  the  beautiful, 
— alas !  where  are  they  now  t  They  are  all  min- 
gled with  the  clod ;  and  that  which  has  befallen 
them  shall  happen  to  us,  and  to  those  that  come 
after  us.  Yet  let  us  take  courage,  illustrious  no- 
bles and  chieftains,  true  friends  and  loyal  subjects, 
-—let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven,  where  all  is  e:ernnl, 
and  corruption  rannot  come.  The  horrors  of  the 
tomb  are  hut  the  cradle  of  the  Sun,  and  the  dark 
shadows  of  death  are  brilliant  lights  for  the  stars." 
The  mystic  import  of  the  last  sentence  seems  to 
point  to  that  superstition  respecting  the  mansions 
of  the  Sun,  which  forms  so  beautiful  a  contrast  to 
the  dark  features  of  the  Aztec  mythology. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1470,  Nezahualcoyotl, 
frill  of  years  and  honours,  felt  himself  drawing  near 
his  end.  Almost  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since 
he  mounted  the  throne  of  Tezcuco.  He  had  found 
his  kingdom  dismembered  by  faction,  and  bowed 
to  the  dust  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  tyrant 
He  had  broken  that  yoke ;  had  breathed  new  life 
into  the  nation,  renewed  its  ancient  institutions, 
extended  wide  its  domain;  had  seen  it  flourishing 
in  all  the  activity  of  trade  and  agriculture,  gather- 
ing strength  from  its  enlarged  resources,  and  daily 
advancing  higher  and  higher  in  the  great  march 
of  civilization.  All  this  he  had  seen,  and  might 
fairly  attribute  no  small  portion  of  it  to  his  own 
wise  and  beneficent  rule.  His  long  and  glorious 
day  was  now  drawing  to  its  close ;  and  he  con- 
templated the  event  with  the  same  serenity  which 
he  had  shown  under  the  clouds  of  its  morning  and 
in  its  meridian  splendour. 
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A  9hort  time  before  hie  deelh,  he  gathered  around 
him  thoM  of  hie  children  in  whom  he  moat  con* 
filled,  his  chief  couneellon,  the  amfaa«adora  of 
Mexico  and  Tlacopan,  and  his  little  son,  the  heir 
to  the  crown,  his  only  oflspcing  by  the  qneen. 
He  was  then  not  eight  years  old ;  but  had  already 
given,  as  far  as  so  tender  a  blossom  might,  the  ridi 
promise  of  future  excellence. 

After  tenderly  embracing  the  child,  the  dying 
monarch  threw  over  him  the  robes  of  sovereignty. 
He  then  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors,  and, 
when  they  had  retired,  made  the  boy  repeat  the 
substance  of  the  conversation.  He  followed  this 
by  such  counsels  as  were  suited  to  his  comprehen- 
sion, and  which,  when  remembered  through  the 
long  vista  of  after  yeara,  would  serve  as  lights  to 
guide  him  in  his  government  of  the  kingdom.  He 
besought  him  not  to  neglect  the  worship  of  «<  the 
unknown  God,"  regretting  that  he  himself  had  been 
unworthy  to  know  him,  and  intimating  his  convic- 
tion that  the  time  would  come  when  he  should  be 
known  and  worshipped  throughout  the  land. 

He  next  addressed  himself  to  that  one  of  his  sons 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  trust,  and  whom  he 
had  selected  as  the  guardian  of  the  realm.  «  From 
this  hour,"  said  he  to  him,  **  you  will  fill  the  place 
that  I  have  filled,  of  &ther  to  this  child;  you  will 
teach  him  to  live  as  he  ought;  and  by  your  coun- 
sels he  will  rule  over  the  empire.  Stand  in  his 
place,  and  be  his  guide  till  he  shall  be  of  age  to 
govern  for  himself."  Then,  turning  to  his  other 
children,  he  admonished  them  to  live  united  with 
another,  and  to  show  all  loyalty  to  their  prince, 
who,  though  a  child,  already  manifested  a  discre- 
tion hi  above  his  years.  «  Be  true  to  him,"  he 
added,  «  and  he  will  maintain  you  in  your  rights 
and  dignities." 

Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  exclaimed,  **  Do 
not  bewail  me  with  idle  lamentations.  But  sing 
the  song  of  gladness  and  show  a  courageous  spirit, 
that  the  nations  I  have  subdued  may  not  believe 
you  disheartened,  but  may  feel  that  each  one  of 
you  is  strong  enough  to  keep  them  in  obedience!" 
The  undaunted  spirit  of  the  monarch  shone  forth 
even  in  the  agonies  of  death.  That  stout  heart, 
however,  melted  as  he  took  leave  of  his  children 
and  friends,  weeping  tenderly  over  them,  while  he 
bade  each  a  last  adieu.  When  they  had  with- 
drawn, he  ordered  the  officers  of  the  palace  to  allow 
no  one  to  enter  it  again.  Soon  after,  he  expired,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  finrty- 
third  of  his  reign. 

Thus  died  the  greatest  monarch,  and,  if  one  foul 
blot  could  be  effaced,  perhaps  the  best,  who  ever  sat 
upon  an  Indian  throne.  His  character  is  deline- 
ated with  tolerable  impartiality  by  his  kinsman,  the 
Tezcucan  chronicler.  "  He  was  wise,  valiant,  libe- 
ral ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  magnanimity  oi  his 
soul,  the  grandeur  and  success  of  his  enterprises, 
his  deep  policy,  as  well  as  daring,  we  must  admit 
him  to  have  surpassed  every  other  prince  and  caj^ 
Uin  of  this  New  World.  He  had  few  failings 
himself,  and  rigorously  punished  those  of  others. 
He  preferred  the  public  to  his  private  interest;  was 
most  charitable  in  his  nature,  often  buying  articles, 


at  double  theb  worth,  of  poor  and  honest  persona, 
and  giving  them  away  again  to  the  sick  and  infirm. 
In  seasons  of  scarcity  he  was  particularly  bountiful* 
remitting  the  taxee  of  his  vassals,  and  supplying 
their  wants  from  the  royal  granaries.  He  put  no 
fidth  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  country.  H e 
was  well  instructed  in  moral  science,  and  sought, 
above  all  things,  to  obtain  light  for  knowing  the 
true  God.  He  believed  in  one  Grod  only,  the  Cre- 
ator of  heaven  and  earth,  by  whom  we  have  our 
being,  who  never  revealed  himself  to  us  in  human 
form,  nor  in  any  other;  with  whom  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous  are  to  dwell  after  death,  while  the  wicked 
will  mSer  pains  unspeakable.  He  invoked  the 
Most  High,  as  *  He  by  whom  we  live,'  and  «  Who 
has  all  things  m  himself.'  He  recognised  the  Sun 
for  his  father,  and  the  Barth  for  his  mother.  He 
taught  his  children  not  to  confide  in  idols,  and  only 
to  conform  to  the  outward  worship  of  them  from 
deference  to  public  opinion.  If  he  could  not  en- 
tirely abolish  human  sacrifices,  derived  from  the 
Aztecs,  he,  at  least,  restricted  them  to  slaves  and 
captives." 


•FIRST  SIGHT  OF  THE  VALLEY   OF 
MEXICO  BY  THE  SPANIARDS. 

FSOM  THE  nAM^ 

Tax  troops,  refreshed  by  a  night's  rest,  succeeded, 
early  on  the  following  day,  in  gaining  the  crest  of 
the  sierra  of  Ahualco,  which  stretches  like  a  curtain 
between  the  two  great  mountains  on  the  north  and 
south.  Their  progress  was  now  comparatively  easy, 
and  they  marched  forward  with  a  buoyant  step  as 
they  felt  they  were  treading  the  soil  of  Montezuma. 

They  had  not  advanced  far,  when,  turning  an 
angle  of  the  sierra,  they  suddenly  came  on  a  view 
which  more  than  compensated  the  toils  of  the  [»e- 
oeding  day.  It  was  that  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
or  Tenochtitlan,  as  more  conmionly  called  by  the 
natives ;  which,  with  its  picturesque  assemblage  of 
water,  woodland,  and  cultivated  plains,  its  shining 
cities  and  shadowy  hills,  was  spread  out  like  some 
gay  and  gorgeous  panorama  before  them.  In  the 
highly  rarefied  atmosphere  of  these  upper  regions, 
even  remote  objects  have  a  brilliancy  of  colouring 
and  a  distinctness  of  outline  which  seem  to  anni- 
hilate distance.  Stretching  far  away  at  their  feet 
were  seen  noble  forests  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  cedar, 
and  beyond,  yellow  fields  of  maize  and  the  tower- 
ing maguey,  intermingled  with  orchards  and  bloom- 
ing gardens ;  for  flowers,  in  such  demand  for  their 
religious  festivals,  were  oven  more  abundant  in  this 
populous  valley  than  in  other  parts  of  Anahuac. 
In  the  centre  of  the  great  basin  were  beheld  the 
lakes,  occupying  then  a  much  larger  portion  of  its 
surface  than  at  present;  their  borders  tliickly  stud- 
ded with  towns  and  hamlets,  and,  in  the  midst, — 
Uke  some  Indian  empress  with  her  coronal  of  pearls, 
— the  fair  dty  of  Mexico,  with  her  white  towers 
and  pyramided  temples,  reposing,  as  it  were,  on  the 
bosom  of  the  waters, — ^the  fiir-famed  **  Venice  of  the 
Aztecs."  High  over  all  rose  the  royal  hill  of  Cha- 
poltepec,  the  residence  of  the  Mexican  monarchs. 
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crowned  with  the  same  grove  of  gigantic  cypreaees, 
which  at  this  day  fling  their  broad  shadows  over 
the  land.  In  the  distance  beyond  the  blue  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  nearly  screened  by  intervening 
foliage,  was  seen  a  shining  speck,  the  rival  capital 
of  Tezcuco,  and,  still  further  on,  the  dark  belt  of 
porphyry,  girdling  the  Valley  around  like  a  rich 
setting  which  Nature  had  devised  for  the  fairest  of 
her  jewels. 

Such  was  the  beautiful  vision  which  broke  on 
the  eyes  of  the  Conquerors.  And  even  now,  when 
60  sad  a  change  has  come  over  the  scene ;  when 
the  stately  forests  have  been  laid  low,  and  ^  soil, 
nnsheltered  from  the  fierce  radiance  of  a  tropical 
son,  is  in  many  places  abandoned  to  sterility ;  when 
the  waters  have  retired,  leaving  a  broad  and  ghastly 
margin  white  with  the  incrustation  of  salts,  while 
the  cities  and  hamlets  on  their  borders  have  mould- 
ered into  ruins ; — even  now  that  desolation  broods 
over  the  landscape,  so  indestructible  are  the  lines 
of  beauty  which  Nature  has  traced  on  its  features, 
that  no  traveller,  however  cold,  can  gaze  on  them 
nith  any  other  emotions  than  those  of  astonish- 
ment and  rapture. 

What,  then,  must  have  been  the  emotiona  of  the 
Spaniards,  when,  after  working  their  toilsome  way 
into  the  upper  air,  the  cloudy  tabernacle  parted 
before  their  eyes,  and  they  beheld  these  fair  scenes 
in  all  their  pristine  magnificence  and  beauty !  It 
was  like  the  spectacle  which  greeted  the  eyes  of 
Moses  from  the  summit  of  Pysgah,  and,  in  the 
warm  glow  of  their  feelings,  they  cried  out,  « It  is 
the  promised  land !" 


THE  PROFESSION  OF  LITERATURE. 

VBOK  A  PAPEB  OR  SCOTT. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  on  what  this  low  eeti- 
mate  of  literature  rested.  As  a  profession,  it  has 
too  little  in  common  with  more  active  ones  to  afford 
much  ground  for  running  a  parallel  The  soldier 
has  to  do  with  externals ;  and  his  contests  and  tii* 
omphs  are  over  matter  in  its  varioos  forms,  whether 
of  man  or  material  nature.  The  poet  deals  with  the 
bodiless  forms  of  air,  of  fancy  lighter  than  air.  His 
business  is  contemplative,  the  other's  is  active,  and 
depends  for  its  success  on  strong  moral  energy  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  most,  indeed,  have  genius  of 
the  highest  order  to  efiect  his  own  combinations,  an- 
ticipate the  movements  of  his  enemy,  and  dart  with 
eagle  eye  on  his  vulnerable  point  But  who  shall 
lay  that  this  practical  genius,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
is  to  rank  higher  in  the  scale  than  the  creative  power 
of  the  poet,  the  spark  from  the  mind  of  divinity  itself? 

The  orator  might  seem  to  afford  better  ground 
for  comparison,  since,  though  his  theatre  of  action 
is  abroad,  he  may  be  said  to  work  with  much  the 
same  tools  as  the  writer.  Tet  how  much  of  his  suc- 
cess depends  on  qualities  other  than  intellectual ! 
**  Action,**  said  the  father  of  eloquence,  **  action, 
action  are  the  three  most  essential  things  to  an  ora- 
tor." How  much  depends  on  the  look,  the  gesture, 
the  magical  tones  of  voice,  modulated  to  Uie  pas- 
sions he  has  stirred ;  and  how  much  on  the  conti^ 
gioos  sympathies  of  the  audience  itself  which  drown 


eveiy  thing  like  criticism  in  the  overwhelming  tide 
of  emotion !  If  any  one  would  know  how  much, 
let  him,  after  patiently  standing 

"till  hi*  feet  ihroh. 
And  hit  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots  bursting  with  heroic  rage," 

iMd  the  same  speech  in  the  columns  of  a  morning 
newspaper,  or  in  the  well-concocted  report  of  the 
orator  lUmself.  The  productions  of  the  writer  are 
subjected  to  a  fiercer  ordeal.  He  has  no  es cited 
sympathies  of  numbers  to  hurry  his  readers  along 
over  his  blunders.  He  is  scanned  in  the  calm  silence 
of  the  closet  Every  fiower  of  fancy  seems  here  to 
wither  under  the  rude  breath  of  criticism ;  every  link 
in  the  chain  of  arg^iment  is  subjected  to  the  touch  of 
prying  scrutiny,  and  if  there  be  the  least  flaw  in  it,  it 
is  sure  to  be  detected.  There  is  no  tribunal  so  stem 
as  the  secret  tribunal  of  a  man's  own  closet,  for  re- 
moved from  all  the  sympathetic  impulses  of  human- 
ity. Surely  there  is  no  form  in  which  inielleri  can  be 
exhibited  to  the  world  so  completely  stripped  of  all 
adventitious  aids  as  the  form  of  written  composition. 
But,  says  the  practical  man,  let  us  estimate  things  by 
their  utility.  ♦«  You  talk  of  the  poems  of  Homer,"  said 
a  mathematician, «  but,  after  all,  what  do  they  prove  f 
A  question  which  involves  an  answer  somewhat  too 
voluminous  for  the  tail  of  an  article.  B  ut  if  the  poems 
of  Homer  were,  as  Heeren  asserts,  the  principal  bond 
which  held  the  Grecian  states  together,  and  gave 
them  a  national  feeling,  they  »  prove"  more  than  all 
the  arithmeticians  of  Greece — and  there  were  many 
cunning  ones  in  it — ever  proved.  The  results  of 
military  skill  are  indeed  obvious.  The  soldier,  by 
a  single  victory,  enlarges  the  limits  of  an  empire ; 
he  may  do  more— he  may  achieve  the  liberties  of  a 
nation,  or  roll  back  the  tide  of  barbarism  ready  to 
overwhelm  theuL  Wellington  was  placed  in  such 
a  position  and  nobly  did  he  do  his  work ;  or,  rather, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  such  a  gigantic  moral 
and  physical  apparatus  as  enabled  him  to  do  it 
With  his  own  unassisted  strength,  of  course,  he 
eoold  have  done  nothing.  But  it  is  on  his  own  soli- 
tary resooiceB  that  the  great  writer  is  to  rely.  And 
yet,  who  ahall  say  that  the  triumphs  of  Wellington 
have  been  greater  than  those  of  Scott,  whose  works 
are  familiar  as  household  words  to  eveiy  fireside  in 
his  own  land,  from  the  castle  to  the  cottage ;  have 
croesed  oceans  and  deserts,  and,  vrith  healing  on 
their  wings,  found  their  way  to  the  remotest  regions ; 
have  helped  to  form  the  character,  until  his  own 
mind  may  be  said  to  be  incorporated  into  those  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-men  ?  Who 
is  there  that  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  felt  the 
hea'vinees  of  his  heart  lightened,  his  pains  mitigated, 
and  his  bright  moments  of  life  made  still  brighter  by 
the  magical  touches  of  his  genius  1  And  shall  we 
speak  of  his  victories  as  less  real,  less  serviceable  to 
humanity,  less  truly  glorious  than  those  of  the  great- 
est captain  of  his  day  1  The  triumphs  of  the  war- 
rior are  bounded  by  the  narrow  theatre  of  his  own 
age;  but  tfaoae  of  a  Scott  or  a  Shakspeare  will  be 
renewed  with  greater  and  greater  lustre  in  ages 
yet  unborn,  when  the  victorious  chieftain  ahall  be 
forgotten,  or  ahall  live  only  in  the  song  of  the 
minstrel  and  Hie  page  of  the  chronicler. 


EDWARD  ROBINSON. 


[Boni  akout  irst.] 


This  eminent  scholar,  who  is  descended 
from  the  famous  John  Robinson  of  Leyden, 
is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was  educated 
at  Hamilton  College,  in  New  York,  where 
he  ^rraduated  in  1816. 

The  names  of  Edward  Robinson  and  Moses 
Stuart  stand  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of 
learned  men  who  have  cultivated  biblical  lite- 
rature in  America.  We  are  indebted  mainly 
for  our  advancement  in  this  great  field  of  learn- 
ing to  the  theological  seminaries  of  Andover 
and  Princeton.  From  both  these  institutions 
works  have  issued  within  a  few  years  which 
have  attained  the  highest  reputation,  not  only 
in  our  own  country  but  in  Europe :  which  em- 
brace more  that  is  valuable  and  profound  than 
in  the  same  period  has  been  produced  else- 
where in  the  world.  It  is  in  this  department 
that  our  authors  command  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration :  an  auspicious  fact,  for  a  nation 
whoso  scholars  begin  with  this  strong  sympa- 
thy with  the  highest  truth,  and  bring  so  suc- 
cessfully the  strength  of  their  intellects  to  its 
cultivation,  if  this  impulse  be  maintained,  will 
excel  in  every  other  field  of  investigation  and 
reflection. 

In  antiquities,  in  criticism,  in  exegesis,  in 
philology,  in  commentaries,  and  general  bibli- 
cal learning,  much  more  has  been  done  than 
can  here  be  stated  even  in  the  most  general 
manner.  "It  delights  me,"  said  Professor 
Lee  of  the  English  University  of  Cambridgre, 
so  long  ago  as  1831,  "and  all  my  Cambridge 
and  other  friends,  to  find  that  oar  American 
neighbours  are  really  outstripping  us  in  the 
cause  of  biblical  literature."  This  was  said 
in  reference  particularly  to  the  Biblical  Repo- 
sitory, (commenced  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  that 
year,  and  edited  by  him  until  1838,)  and  to 
the  labours  of  Professor  Stuart  The  Biblical 
Repository  was  indeed  a  most  important  pub- 
lication, and  it  stands  amorg  thts  (Oiliest  and 
richest  contributions  made  in  thi«-  country  to 
the  treasures  of  sacred  schols  rship.  The  cele- 
brated Professor  Tholuck,  of  Hatle,  said  to 
Dr.  Robinson,  "  Should  you  iruccf«d  vn  mak- 
ing the  contents  of  your  Repository  hunreafter 
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as  rich  and  valuable  as  they  have  been  hitherto, 
it  will  become  a  classical  book  for  the  study 
of  theology  in  America,  and  will  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era."  It  was  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  abroad,  and  with  other 
American  works  of  a  similar  character  was 
particularly  valued  for  the  successful  combi- 
nation which  it  presented  of  the  spirit  of  piety 
with  profound  investigation  and  sound  judg- 
ment It  introduced  to  onr  students  the  best 
results  of  theological  erudition  in  Grermany, 
and  had  a  most  important  effect  in  continuing 
the  impulse  in  sacred  learning  given  by  the 
earlier  works  of  the  editor  and  his  principal 
colaborateur.  These  were,  Stuart's  Hebrew 
Grammar,  first  published  in  1823 ;  Stuart's 
and  Robinson's  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  1825 ;  Robinson's  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon,  from  the  Clavis  Philologica 
of  Wahl,  in  1826 ;  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chresto- 
mathy,  in  1829 ;  and  Stuart's  Course  of  He- 
brew Study,  in  1830. 

Professor  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  had  appeared  in  1 827,  and 
had  been  received  everywhere  as  an  accessiou 
to  the  body  of  permanent  theological  litera- 
ture. It  was  spoken  of  in  England  as  "  the 
most  valuable  philological  aid"  that  had  been 
published  "  for  the  critical  study  of  that  im- 
portant and  in  many  respects  difficult  book ;" 
and  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  one  of  the  first  biblical, 
theological,  and  classical  scholars  in  Great 
Britain,  stated,  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  describe  it  as  "  the  most  important  present 
to  the  cause  of  sound  biblical  interpretatidn 
that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." In  Germany  also  it  secured  for  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  the  highest  consideration ;  and 
it  continues  in  all  countries  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  philological 
theology  and  exegetical  criUcism. 

In  1832  Professor  Stuart  gave  to  the  world 
another  great  work  of  a  similar  character:  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
It  was  distinguished  for  a  profoundness  of 
research,  for  an  intensity  and  minuteness  of 
philological  labour,  and  a  singleness  of  pur- 
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pose  to  arriye  at  the  meaning  of  the  apostle, 
without  regard  to  any  pieconceired  or  parti- 
san opinions,  which  obtained  for  it  a  regard 
as  an  authority  equal  to  that  awarded  to  its 
predecessor.  In  1845  he  published  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse:  a  profoundly 
learned  and  critical  work,  in  which  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  difficult  book  Taries  much 
from  that  which  has  been  most  generally  re- 
ceived. In  the  same  year  he  also  gave  to  the 
church  a  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the 
Old  Testament  Canon. 

Dr.  Robinson's  translation  of  the  improved 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  by  Gesenius 
appeared  in  1836,  and  again  in  1843.  For  this 
work  he  had  prepared  himself  by  a  residence  of 
several  years  in  Germany,  where  he  had  gone 
through  a  wide  range  of  study  in  the  ShemiUsh 
languages ;  and  the  general  and  hearty  applause 
of  the  best  scholars  was  evidence  of  his  success. 

He  soon  aAer  brought  out  a  new  edition  of 
his  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  all  the  improvements  which 
years  of  additional  labor  had  enabled  him  to 
give  to  it ;  and  in  1845  his  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  in  Greek,  newly  arranged,  and 
with  notes. 

Bat  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Robinson, and  his 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  literature,  is  his 
Researches  in  Palestine,  published  in  Boston, 
in  1841.  This  was  the  fruit  of  many  years  of 
study  and  inyestigation,  at  home  and  in  Europe, 
preparatory  to  and  consequent  upon  his  jou> 
neyings  and  examinations  in  the  Holy  Land. 
His  plans  were  partially  formed  in  1832,  while 
the  Reverend  Eli  Smith,  an  American  mis- 
sionary stationed  at  BeirQt,  was  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States ;  but  he  did  not  set  out  up- 
on his  travels  until  the  middle  of  July,  1837. 
The  summer  was  passed  in  England  and  on 
the  continent ;  in  November  he  met  Gesenius, 
Tholuck,  Roediger,  and  other  orientalists,  in 
Germany ;  and  passing  through  Italy,  he  em- 
barked at  Trieste  for  Alexandria.  The  first 
two  months  of  the  following  year  were  spent 
in  Egypt,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Smith, 
and  in  March  they  set  oflf  for  Jerusalem.  The 
topographical  investigations  were  completed 
in  December,  and  Dr.  Robinson  resided  in 
Berlin  the  two  following  years,  where  he 
had  access  to  the  best  public  and  private 
libraries  relating  to  the  east,  occnpied  in  pre- 
paring his  manuscripts  for  the  press.  The 
Biblical  Reeearches  were  received  by  scholars 


of  all  countries  with  demonstrations  of  the 
highest  approbation.  The  work  was  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious 
prbduced  in  the  world  in  this  century.  For 
patient,  systematic,  and  sagacious  investiga- 
tion, it  was  ranked  with  Niebuhr's  History. 
The  great  German  geographer,  Professor  Rit- 
ter,  who  has  himself  written  one  of  the  best 
books  on  Palestine,  says,  ^*  It  lays  open  un- 
questionably one  the  richest  discoveries,  one 
of  the  most  important  scientific  conquests  that 
has  been  made  in  the  field  of  geography  and 
biblical  archaeology What  noble  confirma- 
tion the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  receives 
from  so  many  passages  of  these  investigations, 
in  a  manner  altogether  unexpected,  and  often 
surprising,  even  in  particulara  seemingly  the 
most  trivial  and  unimportant  !....Now  first  be- 
gins, since  the  days  of  Reland,  the  second  great 
era  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Promised  Land.*' 
The  latest  productions  of  Dr.  Robinson  that 
have  been  given  to  the  public  are  embraced 
in  his  periodical,  entitled  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
established  in  1843,  and  of  which  a  volume 
has  since  appeared  for  every  year. 

Our  contributions  to  biblical  literature,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  been  made  by  persons 
connected  with  the  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries.  Professor  Hodge,  of  Princeton, 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  Dr.  Alexander, 
of  the  same  institution,  by  his  Commentary 
on  Isaiah ;  and  Professor  Norton  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  at  Cambridge,  and  Professor 
Bush  of  the  Univereity  of  New  York,  as  has 
been  stated  in  another  part  of  this  volume, 
have  laboured  diligently  and  successfully  in 
the  same  department.  The  most  remarkable 
exception  to  the  rule  is  presented  by  the  Re- 
verend Albert  Barnes  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
practical  Notes  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
have  had  a  very  large  sale  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  and  who  has  published  a  similar 
work  on  Job,  and  a  more  extended  and  labori- 
ous Commentary  on  Isaiah. 

In  the  fields  of  literature  and  learning  con- 
nected with  religion,  we  have  from  the  begin- 
ning had  representatives  whose  proper  station 
was  with  the  most  celebrated  of  older  nations. 
Those  who  are  mentioned  in  this  volume  are 
but  types  of  classes,  to  whom  more  promi- 
nence would  be  given  but  that  the  range  of 
these  notices  is  in  some  degree  limited  to 
works  of  taste. 
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Miss  Leslie  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia* 
Her  great-grand&ther  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land, about  the  year  1745,  and  settied  in  Cecil 
county,  Maryland.  Her  father  was  enpiged  in 
business  in  Philadelphia,  and  being  a  veiy  in- 
genious man,  fond  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  became  familiarly  acquainted  with 
Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  Jefferson,  and  others 
of  kindred  tastes  who  at  that  time  resided  here. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  perceire  the  merit 
of  the  great  iuTention  of  John  Fitch,  and  was 
a  stead&st  and  liberal  friend  of  that  eccentric 
and  unfortunate  man.  Miss  Leslie  was  the 
eldest  of  his  children,  and  while  she  was  quite 
young,  leaving  his  affairs  in  charge  of  a  part- 
ner, he  went  to  reside  in  London,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  years.  Two  of  his  children 
were  bom  here,  one  of  whom  was  Charles 
Robert  Leslie,*  now  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  painters.  He  made  choice  of  his 
profession  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1813  went 
abroad  to  study  in  the  British  and  continental 
academies.  He  has  since  resided  in  England, 
except  during  the  short  period  in  which  he 
was  connected  with  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  though  he  has  always  considered 
himself  an  American  citizen.  The  family  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  in  1800,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
the  father  died  in  1804. 

The  education  of  women  was  managed  much 
better  than  now  in  that  period  which  our  fathers 
are  wont  to  describe  as  the  golden  age  of  Ame- 
rica. Among  the  institutions  that  flourished 
here  then  were  cooking-schools,  in  which  the 
most  important  of  sciences  was  taught  in  a 
manner  that  contributed  largely  to  the  comfort 
of  the  people.  Miss  Leslie  was  graduated  in 
the  famous  one  kept  in  Philadelphia  for  thirty 
years  by  Mrs.  Goodfellow ;  and  her  first  pub- 
lication, a  book  for  housekeepers,  entitied  S^ 
venty-five  Receipts,  as  well  as  her  more  recent 

•  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A.,  was  bom  in  October,  1704.  Hii 
most  celebrated  prodnctiont  are  May  Day  in  the  Reign 
of  Elizabeth,  Slender  Conrting  Anne  Page,  Lady  Jane 
Gray  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  Crown,  Sancho  relating 
hie  Adventures  to  the  Duchess,  FalstalT  Dining  at  the 
House  of  Page,  and  the  Coronation  of  Victoria.  All  the 
Leslie  family  are  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  drawing. 
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and  eiaboFSte  performances  of  the  same  kind, 
was  scarcely  less  popular  than  Monsieur  Ude*s 
or  Dr.  Kitchener's. 

The  Seventy-five  Receipts  were  followed 
by  a  series  of  volumes  for  juvenile  readers,  en- 
titled The  Mirror,  The  Young  Americans, 
Atlantic  Tales,  Stories  for  Emma,  Stories  for 
Adelaide,  and  The  American  Giri's  Book,  all 
of  which  were  found  very  profitable  to  the 
publishers  and  delightful  to  the  new  genera- 
tion: they  are  scarcely  inferior  to  any  thing  of 
their  kind  that  has  yet  speared. 

The  work  by  which  Miss  Leslie  first  be- 
came known  in  the  literary  world  was  Pencil 
Sketches,  or  Outiines  of  Character  and  Man- 
ners, published  in  1B33.  This  volume  con- 
tained Mrs.  Washington  Potts,  and  about  a 
dozen  other  pieces  of  similar  charact^  and 
merit.  In  1835  she  gave  the  public  a  second, 
and  in  1837  a  third  series;  and  in  1841  the 
longest  of  her  stories,  under  the  titie  of  Althea 
Vernon.  Since  then  she  has  written  enough 
tales  and  sketches  for  the  magazines  and  an- 
nuals to  fill  four  or  five  additional  volumes. 

Miss  Leslie  has  much  individuality,  and  in 
all  her  writings  has  exhibited  decided  talent 
Her  style  is  natural  and  spirited,  her  fable 
sufiicientiy  simple  and  probable,  her  charac- 
ters boldly  and  clearly  and  perhaps  in  all  cases 
accurately  drawn,  and  her  description,  narra- 
tive, and  dialogue,  uniformly  well  managed. 
Her  sketches  are  more  or  less  entertaining, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  reader's 
mind ;  but  many  of  them  are  satirical ;  the 
subjects  are  such  as  we  have  no  delight  in  I' 
remembering,  and  they  aie  executed  with  a  mi-  I 
nuteness  and  distinctness  that  are  sometimes 
truly  painful.  It  must  be  confessed  however 
that  she  is  discriminating,  that  she  is  the 
satirist  of  the  vulgar  only,  and  presents  in 
happy  contrasts  to  their  pretension,  the  intel- 
ligence and  refinement  of  good  socie^. 

—  It  is  understood  that  Miss  Leslie  is  now 
engaged  upon  a  Life  of  John  Fitch,  for  which 
she  has  ample  and  original  materials.  Her 
work  will  probably  pat  to  rest  the  questions 
connected  with  his  disooveiy. 
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THAT  GENTLEMAN. 

FROM  PXSrCIL  BKRCHIS. 

Ojt  the  third  day,  we  were  enabled  to  lay  Ottr 
coarse  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  dear  sky :  the  coast 
of  Cornwall  looking  like  a  succession  of  low  white 
cicada  ranged  along  the  edge  of  the  northern  hiferi- 
zoo.  Towards  evening  we  passed  the  Lizard,  to ' 
see  land  no  more  till  we  should  descry  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  As  Mr.  Fenton  and  my- 
self leaned  over  the  tafirail,  and  saw  the  last  point 
of  England  fade  dimly  from  our  view,  we  thought 
with  regret  of  the  shore  we  were  leaving  behind  m, 
and  of  much  that  we  had  seen,  and  known,  and  en- 
joyed in  that  country  of  which  all  that  remained  to 
oar  lingering  gaze  was  a  dark  spot  so  distant  and 
BO  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Soon  we 
coald  discern  it  no  longer :  and  nothing  of  Europe 
was  now  left  to  us  but  the  indelible  recollections 
that  it  has  impressed  upon  our  minds.  We  turned 
towards  the  region  of  the  descending  sun — 

**To  vrhere  bin  seuing  spleii'Jours  barn 
Upon  the  western  sea-maid^s  urn," 

and  we  vainly  endeavoured  to  direct  all  our  thoughts 

and  feelings  towards  our  home  beyond  the  ocean — 

our  beloved  American  home. 

On  that  night,  as  on  many  others,  when  our  ship 
was  careering  through  the  sea,  with  her  yards 
squared,  and  her  sails  all  trimmed  to  a  fresh  and  fa- 
vourmg  breeze,  while  we  sat  on  a  sofa  in  the  lesser 
cabin,  and  looked  up  through  the  open  skylight  ai 
the  stars  that  seemed  flying  over  our  heads,  we 
talked  of  the  land  we  had  so  recently  quitted.  We 
talked  of  her  people,  who,  though  differing  from 
ours  in  a  thotisand  minute  particulars,  are  still  es- 
sentially the  same.  Our  laws,  our  institutions,  our 
manners,  and  our  customs  are  derived  from  theirs: 
we  are  benefited  by  the  same  arts,  we  are  enlightened 
by  the  same  sciences.  Their  noble  and  copious 
language  is  fortunately  ours — ^tbcir  Shakspeare  also 
belongs  to  us ;  and  we  rejoice  that  we  can  possess 
ourselves  of  his  **  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 
that  burn*'  in  all  their  original  freshness  and  splen- 
dour, unobscurod  by  the  mist  of  translation.  Though 
the  ocean  divides  our  dwelling-places;  though  the 
sword  and  the  cannon-shot  have  sundered  the  bonds 
that  once  united  us  to  her  dominion ;  though  the 
misrepresentations  of  travelling  adventurers  have 
done  much  (o  foster  mutual  prejudices,  and  to  em- 
bitter mutual  jealousies,  still  we  share  the  pride  of 
our  parent  in  the  glorious  beings  she  can  number 
among  the  children  of  her  island  home,  for 
'^YeV  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  veins.** 

On  the  fourth  day  of  our  departure  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  we  found  ourselves  several  hundred  miles 
from  land,  and  consigned  to  the  solitudes  of  that 
ocean-desert,  "  dark-heaving — ^boundless— endless 
— and  sublime** — whose  travellers  find  no  path  be- 
fore them,  and  leave  no  track  behind.  But  the  wind 
was  &vourable,  the  sky  was  bright,  the  passengers 
had  recovered  their  health  and  spirits,  and  for  the 
first  time  were  all  able  to  present  themselves  at  the 
dinner-table ;  and  there  was  really  what  might  be 
termed  **  a  goodly  company.*' 

It  is  no  longer  the  custom  in  American  packet 
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■hips  for  ladies  to  persevere  in  what  is  called  a  sea- 
dress  :  that  is,  a  sort  of  dishabille  prepared  express- 
ly for  the  voyage.  Those  who  are  not  well  enough 
to  devote  some  little  time  and  attention  to  their  per- 
aonal  appearance,  rarely  come  to  the  general  table, 
but  take  their  meals  in  their  own  apartment  The 
gentlemen,  also,  pay  as  much  respect  to  their  toilet 
as  when  on  shore. 

Our  passengers  were  not  too  numerous.  The 
lesser  cabin  was  appropriated  to  three  other  ladies 
and  myself.  It  brined  our  drawing-room;  the 
tgentfemen  being  admitted  only  as  visiters.  One 
of  the  ladies  was  Mrs.  Calcott,  an  amiable  and  in- 
telligent woman,  who  was  returning  with  her  hus- 
band from  a  long  residence  in  England.  Another 
was  Miss  Harriet  Audley,  a  very  pretty  and  very 
lively  young  lady  from  Y irguiia,  who  had  been  vi- 
siting a  married  sister  in  London,  and  was  now  on 
her  way  home  under  the  care  of  the  captain,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  her  father  in  New  York.  We 
were  much  amused  during  the  voyage,  with  the 
coquetry  of  our  fair  Yirginian  as  she  aimed  her  ar- 
rows at  nearly  all  the  single  gentlemen  in  turn ;  and 
with  her  franknees  in  openly  talking  of  her  designs 
and  animadverting  on  their  good  or  ill  success. 
The  gentlemen,  with  the  usual  vanity  of  their  sex, 
always  believed  Miss  Audley's  attacks  on  their 
hearts  to  be  made  in  earnest,  and  that  she  was 
deeply  smitten  with  each  of  them  in  succession ; 
notwitbslanding  that  the  smile  in  her  eye  was  &r 
more  frequent  than  the  blush  on  her  cheek ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  rumour  had  asserted  tlie  ex- 
istence of  a  certain  cavalier  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Richmond,  whose  constancy  it  was  supposed  she 
would  eventually  reward  with  her  hand,  as  ho  might 
be  considered,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  an  excel- 
lent match. 

Our  fourth  female  passenger  was  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings,  a  plump,  rosy-faced  old  lady  of  remarkably 
limited  ideas,  who  had  literally  passed  her  whole 
life  in  the  city  of  London.  Having  been  recently 
left  a  widow,  she  had  broken  up  housekeeping,  and 
was  now  on  her  way  to  join  a  son  established  in 
New  York,  who  had  very  kindly  sent  for  her  to 
come  over  and  live  with  him.  The  rest  of  the 
world  was  almost  a  sealed  book  to  her,  but  she 
talked  a  great  deal  of  the  Minories,  the  Poultry, 
the  Old  Jewry,  Cheapside,  Long  Acre,  Bishopsgate 
Within  and  Bishopsgate  Without,  and  other  streets 
and  places  with  appellations  equally  expressive. 

The  majority  of  the  male  passengers  were  plea- 
sant and  companionable — and  we  thought  we  had 
seen  them  all  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  days — 
but  on  the  fourth,  we  heard  the  captain  say  to  one 
of  the  waiters,  <*  Juba,  ask  that  gentleman  if  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  wine  with  him.'*  My 
eyes  now  involuntarily  followed  the  direction  of 
Juba*s  movements,  feeling  some  curiodty  to  know 
who  **  that  gentleman**  was,  as  I  now  recollected 
having  frequently  heard  the  epithet  within  the  last 
few  days.  For  instance,  when  almost  every  one 
was  confined  by  sea-aickness  to  their  state-rooms,  I 
had  seen  the  captain  despatch  a  servant  to  inquire 
of  that  gentleman  if  he  would  have  any  thing  sent 
to  him  from  the  table.  Also,  I  had  heard  Hamilton, 
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the  steward,  call  out — "There,  boji,  don't  you 
hear  that  geutleman  ring  his  bell — ^why  don*t  you 
run  spontaneously — jamp,  one  of  you,  to  number 
eleventeen."  I  was  puzzled  for  a  moment  to  diTtne 
which  state-room  bore  the  designation  of  eleventeen, 
•but  concluded  it  to  be  one  of  the  many  unmeaning 
terms  that  chsracteriie  the  phraseology  of  our  co- 
loured people.  Onoe  or  twice,  I  wondered  who  that 
gentleman  could  be ;  but  something  else  happened 
immediately  to  divert  my  attention. 

Now  when  I  heard  Captain  Santlow  propose 
taking  wine  with  him,  I  concluded,  that,  of  course, 
that  gentleman  must  be  visible  in  propria  persona, 
and  casting  my* eyes  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  I  perceived  a  genteel  looking  man  whom  I 
had  not  seen  before.  He  was  apparently  of  no 
particular  age,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  face 
that  could  lead  any  one  to  guess  at  his  country. 
He  might  have  been  Englbh,  Scotch,  Irish  or  Ame- 
rican ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  characteristic  marks 
of  either  nation.  He  filled  his  glass,  and  bowing 
his  head  to  Captain  Santlow,  who  congratulated 
him  on  his  recovery,  he  swallowed  his  wine  in  si- 
lence. There  was  an  animated  conversation  going 
on  near  the  head  of  the  table,  between  Miss  Aud- 
ley  and  two  of  her  beaux,  and  we  thought  no  more 
-  of  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  dessert,  we  happened  to  know 
that  he  had  quitted  the  table  and  gone  on  deck,  by 
one  of  the  waiters  coming  down,  and  requesting  Mr. 
Overslaugh  (who  was  sitting  atilt,  while  discussing 
his  walnuts,  with  his  chair  balanced  on  one  leg,  and 
his  head  leaning  against  the  wainscot)  to  let  him 
psss  for  a  moment,  while  he  went  into  No.  eleven- 
teen for  that  gentleman's  overcoat.  I  now  found 
that  the  servants  had  converted  No.  13  into  eleven- 
teen. By-the-bye,  that  gentleman  had  a  state-room 
all  to  himself,  sometimes  occupying  the  upper  and 
sometimes  the  under  birth. 

«  Captain  Santlow,"  said  Mr.Fenton,  "allow  me 
to  ask  you  the  name  of  that  gentleman." 

»  Oh !  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  captain,  trying 
to  suppress  a  smile,  <•  at  least  I  have  forgotten  it — 
some  English  name ;  for  he  is  an  Englishman — ^he 
came  on  board  at  Plymouth,  and  his  indisposition 
commenced  immediately.  Mra.  Cummings,  shall  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  peeling  an  orange  for  you  1" 

I  now  recollected  a  little  incident  which  had  set 
me  laughing  soon  after  we  left  Plymouth,  and  when 
we  were  beating  down  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  I 
had  been  trying  to  write  at  the  table  in  the  ladies' 
cabin,  but  it  was  one  of  those  days  when 

*'Our  paper,  pen  and  ink.  and  we 
Roll  up  and  down  onr  ships  at  sea." 

And  all  I  could  do  was  to  take  refuge  in  my  berth, 
and  endeavour  to  read,  leaving  the  door  open  for 
li;^ht  and  air.  My  attention,  however,  was  con- 
tinually withdrawn  from  my  book  by  the  sound  of 
something  that  was  dislodged  from  its  place,  slid- 
ing or  falling,  and  frequently  suffering  destruction; 
thniiflrh  sometimes  miraculously  escaping  unhurt. 
While  I  was  watching  the  progress  of  two  pit- 
chers that  had  been  tossed  out  of  the  washing-stand, 
and  after  deluging  the  floor  with  water,  had  met  in 
the  ladies*  cabin,  and  were  rolling  amicably  side  by 


aide,  without  happening  to  break  each  other,  I  saw 
a  barrel  of  flour  start  from  the  steward's  pantry, 
and  running  across  the  dining-room,  stop  at  a  gen- 
tleman that  lay  extended  in  a  lower  berth  with  his 
room  door  open,  and  pour  out  its  contents  upon 
hun,  completely  enveloping  him  in  a  fog  of  meal. 
I  heard  the  steward,  who  was  busily  engaged  in 
mopping  up  the  water  that  had  flowed  from  the 
pitchers,  call  out,  "  Run,  boys,  run,  that  gentle- 
man's smothering  up  in  flour — go  take  the  barrel 
off  him — jump,  I  tell  you." 

How  that  gentleman  acted  while  hidden  in  the 
doud  of  flour,  I  could  not  perceive,  and  immediately 
the  closing  of  the  folding  doors  shut  out  the  scene. 

For  a  few  days  afier  he  appeared  among  us,  there 
was  some  speculation  with  regard  to  this  nameless 
stranger,  whose  taciturnity  seemed  his  chief  cha- 
racteristic. One  morning  while  we  were  looking 
at  the  gambols  of  a  shoal  of  porpoises  that  were 
tumbling  through  the  waves  and  sometimes  leap- 
ing out  of  them,  my  husband  made  some  remark  on 
the  clumsy  antics  of  this  unsightly  fish,  addresaog 
himself,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  unknown  English- 
man, who  happened  to  be  standing  near  him.  That 
gentleman  smiled  affably,  but  made  no  reply.  Mr. 
Fenton  pursued  the  subject — and  that  gentleman 
smiled  still  more  af&bly,  and  walked  away. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  neither  deaf  nor  dumb,  nor 
melancholy,  but  had  only  "  a  great  talent  for  si- 
lence," and  as  is  usually  the  case  with  pemons  whose 
genius  lies  that  way,  he  was  soon  left  entirely  to 
himself,  no  one  Uiinking  it  worth  while  to  take  the 
trouble  of  extracting  words  from  him.  In  truth, 
he  was  so  impracticable,  and  at  tlie  same  time  so 
evidently  insignificant,  and  so  totally  uninteresting, 
that  his  fellow-passengers  tacitly  conveyed  him  to 
Coventry;  and  in  Coventry  he  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied  to  dwell.  Once  or  twice  (captain  Sant- 
low was  asked  again  if  he  recollected  the  name  of 
that  gentleman ;  but  he  always  replied  with  a  sort 
of  smile,  « I  cannot  say  I  do — not  exactly,  at  least 
— ^but  I'll  look  at  my  manifest  and  see" — and  he 
never  failed  to  turn  the  conversation  to  something 
else. 

The  only  person  that  persisted  in  occasionally 
talking  to  that  gentleman,  was  old  Mrs.  Cummings; 
and  she  confided  to  him  her  perpetual  alarms  at 
"  the  perils  of  the  sea,"  considering  him  a  good 
hearer,  as  he  never  made  any  reply,  and  was  al- 
ways disengaged,  and  sitting  and  standing  about, 
apparently  at  leisure,  while  the  other  gentlemen 
were  occupied  in  reading,  writing,  playing  chess, 
walking  the  deck,  dec 

Whenever  the  ship  was  struck  by  a  heavy  sea, 
and  after  quivering  with  the  shock,  remained  mo- 
tionless for  a  moment  before  she  recovered  herself 
and  rolled  the  other  way,  poor  Mrs.  Cummings  sop- 
posed  that  we  had  run  against  a  rock,  and  could 
not  be  convinced  that  rocks  were  not  dispersed 
everywhere  about  the  open  ocean.  And  as  that 
gentleman  never  attempted  to  undeceive  her  on 
this  or  any  other  subject,  but  merely  listened  with 
a  placid  smile,  she  believed  that  he  always  thought 
precisely  as  she  did.  She  not  unfrequently  dis- 
cussed to  him,  in  an  under  tone,  the  obstinacy  and 
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InciTilitj  of  the  obtain,  who,  she  averred,  with 
truth,  had  never  in  any  one  instance  had  die  po- 
liteiteae  to  stop  the  ship,  often  as  she  had  requested, 
nay, implored  him  to  do  so  even  when  she  was  suf- 
fering with  sea-nckneas,  and  actually  tossed  out  of 
her  berth  hy  the  violence  of  the  storm,  though  she 
was  holding  on  with  both  hands. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  we  left  the  English 
Channel  we  were  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ; 
and,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  their  vidnitj,  we 
met  with  cold  foggy  weather.  It  cleared  a  little 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  we  then  disco- 
vered no  less  than  three  icebergs  to  leeward.  One 
of  them,  whose  distance  from  us  was  perhaps  a  mile, 
appeared  higher  than  the  main-mast  head,  and  as 
the  top  shot  up  into  a  tall  column,  it  looked  like  a 
vast  rock  with  a  light-house  on  its  pinnacle.  As 
the  cold  and  watery  sunbeams  gleamed  fitfully  upon 
it,  it  exhibited  in  some  places  the  rainbow  tints  of  a 
prism — other  parts  were  of  a  dazzling  white,  while 
its  sharp  angular  projections  seemed  like  masses  of 
diamonds  glittering  upon  snow. 

The  fog  soon  became  so  dense  that  in  looking 
over  the  side  of  the  ship  we  could  not  discern  the 
lea.  Fortunately,  it  was  so  calm  that  we  scarcely 
moved,  or  the  danger  of  driving  on  the  icebergs 
would  have  been  terrific  We  had  now  no  other 
means  of  ascertaining  our  distance  from  them,  but 
by  trying  the  temperature  of  the  water  with  a  ther- 
mometer. 

In  the  afternoon  the  fog  gathered  still  more  thick- 
ly round  us,  and  dripped  from  the  rigging,  so  that 
the  sailors  were  continually  swabbing  the  deck.  I 
had  gone  with  Mr.  Fenton  to  the  round-house,  and 
looked  a  while  from  its  windows  on  the  comfortless 
scene  without  The  only  persons  then  on  the 
main-deck  were  the  captain  and  the  first  mate. 
They  were  wrapped  in  their  watch-coats,  their  hair 
and  whiskers  dripping  with  the  fog  dew.  Most  of 
the  passengers  went  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  and 
soon  all  was  awfully  still ;  Mrs.  Gumming  being 
really  too  much  frightened  to  talk,  only  that  she 
aoinetimes  wished  herself  in  Shoreditch,  and  some- 
times in  Houndsditch.  It  was  a  night  of  real  dan- 
ger. The  captain  remained  on  deck  till  morning, 
and  several  of  the  gentlemen  bore  him  company, 
being  too  anxious  to  stay  below. 

About  day-break,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  dis- 
persed the  fog — **  The  conscious  vessel  waked  as 
from  a  trance" — A  breeze  sprung  up  that  carried 
us  out  of  danger  from  the  icebergs,  which  were 
soon  diminished  to  three  specks  on  the  horizon,  and 
the  son  rose  bright  and  cheerfully. 

Towards  noon,  the  ladies  recollected  that  none  of 
them  had  seen  that  gentleman  during  the  last  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  some  apprehension  was  expressed 
lest  he  should  have  walked  overboard  in  the  fog. 
No  one  could  give  any  account  of  him,  or  remember 
his  last  appearance;  and  Miss  Audley  professed 
much  regret  that  now  in  all  probability  we  should 
never  be  able  to  ascertain  his  name,  as,  most  likely, 
he  had  **  died  and  made  no  sign."  To  our  shames 
be  it  spoken,  not  one  of  us  could  cry  a  tear  at  his 
possible  &te.  The  captain  had  turned  into  his 
berth,  and  was  reposing  himself  after  the  fiitigiie  of 


last  night ;  so  we  could  make  no  inquiry  of  him  on 
the  subject  of  our  missing  fellow-passenger. 

Mrs.  Cummings  called  the  Stewart,  and  asked  him 
how  long  it  was  since  he  had  seen  any  thing  of  that 
gentleman.  ^  I  really  can't  tell,  madam" — ^replied 
Hamilton — « I  can't  pretend  to  charge  my  memory 
with  such  things.  But  I  conclude  he  must  have 
been  seen  yesterday — at  least  I  rather  expect  he 


The  waiter  Juba  was  now  appealed  to.  "  I  be- 
lieve, madam,"  said  Juba — **  I  remember  something 
of  handing  that  gentleman  the  bread-basket  yester- 
day at  dinner — but  I  would  not  be  qualified  as  to 
whether  the  thing  took  place  or  not,  my  mind  be- 
ing a  good  deal  engaged  at  the  time." 

Solomon,  the  third  water,  disclaimed  all  positive 
knowledge  of  this  or  any  other  fact,  but  sagely  re- 
marked, **  that  it  was  very  likely  that  gentleman 
had  been  about  all  yesterday  as  usual ;  yet  still  it 
was  just  as  likely  he  might  not;  and  there  was  only 
one  thing  certain,  which  was,  that  if  he  was  not  lio- 
where,  he  must,  of  course,  be  somewhere." 

« I  have  a  misgiving,"  said  Mrs.  Cummings,  <*  that 
he  will  never  be  found  again." 

<(  ril  tell  you  what  I  can  do,  madam,"  exclaimed 
the  steward,  looking  as  if  suddenly  struck  with  a 
bright  thought — "  I  can  examine  into  No.  eleven- 
teen,  and  see  if  I  can  perceive  him  there."  And 
■oftly  opening  the  door  of  the  state-room  in  ques- 
tion, he  stepped  back  and  said  with  a  triumphant 
flourish  of  his  hand — "  There  he  is,  ladies,  there  he 
is,  in  the  upper  berth,  fast  asleep  in  his  double  cash- 
mere dressing  gown.  I  opinionate  that  he  was  one 
of  the  gentlemen  that  stayed  on  deck  all  night,  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  on  account 
of  the  icebergers — of  course  nobody  noticed  him — 
but  there  he  is  now,  safe  enough." 

Instantly  we  proceeded  en  ma^te  towards  No.  ele- 
venteen,  to  convince  ourselves :  and  there  indeed 
we  saw  that  gentleman  lying  sleep  in  his  double 
cashmere  dressing  gown.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and 
seemed  surprised,  as  well  he  might,  at  seeing  all 
the  ladies  and  all  the  servants  ranged  before  the 
door  of  his  room,  and  gazing  in  at  him :  and  then 
we  all  stole  off,  looking  foolish  enough. 

**  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Cummings,  «  he  is  not  dead, 
however, — so,  we  have  yet  a  chance  of  knowing 
his  name  from  himself,  iif  we  choose  to  ask  him. 
But  I'm  determined  I'll  make  the  captain  tell  it  me, 
as  soon  as  he  geta  up.  It's  all  nonsense,  this  mak- 
ing a  secret  of  a  man's  name." 

Among  the  numerous  steerage  passengers  was  a 
young  man  whose  profession  was  that  of  a  metho- 
dist  preacher.  Having  succeeded  in  making  some 
religious  impressions  on  the  majority  of  his  com- 
panions, he  one  Sunday  obtained  their  consent  to 
his  performing  divine  service  that  evening  in  the 
steerage :  and  respectfully  intimated  that  he  would 
be  highly  gratified  by  the  attendance  of  any  of  the 
cabin  passengers  that  would  condescend  to  honour 
him  so  &r.  Accordingly,  after  tea,  we  a)!  de- 
scended to  the  steerage  at  early  candle-light,  and 
found  every  thing  prepared  for  the  occasion.  A 
barrel,  its  head  covered  with  a  piece  of  sailcloth, 
served  as  a  desk,  lighted  by  two  yellowish  dtp- 
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candles  placed  in  empty  porter  bottlea.  But  ae 
there  was  considerable  motion,  it  was  found  that  the 
bottles  would  not  rest  in  their  stations ;  therefore 
they  were  held  by  two  boys.  The  chests  and  boxes 
nearest  to  the  desk  were  the  seats  allotted  to  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen :  and  the  steerage  people  ranged 
themselves  behind. 

A  hymn  was  sung  to  a  popular  tune.  The  prayer 
and  sermon  were  delivered  in  simple  but  impressive 
language;  for  the  preacher^  though  a  poor  and  illi- 
terate man,  was  not  deficient  either  in  sense  or  feel- 
ing, and  was  evidently  imbued  with  the  sincerest 
piety.  •  There  was  something  solemn  and  afiecting 
in  the  aspect  of  the  whole  scene,  with  all  its  rude 
arrangement;  and  also  in  the  idea  of  the  lonely  and 
insulated  situation  of  our  little  community  with 
«  one  wide  water  all  around  us.''  And  when  the 
preacher,  in  his  homely  but  fervent  language,  re- 
turned thanks  for  our  hitherto  prosperous  voyage, 
and  prayed  for  our  speedy  and  safe  arrival  at  our 
destined  port,  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  many  of 
his  auditors.  I  thought,  when  it  was  over,  how 
frequently  such  scenes  must  have  occurred  between 
the  decks  of  the  May-flower,  during  the  long  and  tem- 
pestuous passage  of  that  pilgrim  band  who  finally 

*'  moored  their  bark 
On  the  wild  New  EiigFand  shore," 

and  how  often 

Amid  the  storm  they  sung, 
And  the  •tars  heard,  and  the  sea — 

when  the  wise  and  pious  Brewster  Kfled  his  voice 
in  exhortation  and  prayer,  and  the  virtuous  Carver, 
and  the  gallant  Standbh,  bowed  their  heads  in  de- 
votion before  him 

After  crossing  the  Banks  we  seemed  to  feel  our- 
selves on  American  ground,  or  rather  on  American 
sea.  As  our  interest  increased  on  approaching  the 
land  of  our  destination,  that  gentleman  was  propor- 
tionally overlooked  and  forgotten.  He  "  kept  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,"  and  we  had  become  scarcely 
conscious  that  he  was  still  among  us :  till  one  day 
when  there  was  rather  a  hard  gale,  and  the  waves 
were  running  high,  we  were  startled,  as  we  sur- 
rounded the  luncheon  table,  by  a  tremendous  noise 
on  the  cabin  staircase,  and  the  sudden  bursting  open 
of  the  door  at  its  foot  We  all  looked  up,  and  saw 
that  gentleman  falling  down-stairs,  vrith  both  arms 
extended,  as  he  held  in  one  hand  a  tall  cane  stool, 
and  in  the  other  the  captain's  barometer,  which  had 
hung  just  within  the  upper  door ;  he  having  invo- 
luntarily caught  hold  of  both  these  articles,  with  a 
view  of  saving  himself.  «  While  his  head,  as  he 
tumbled,  went  nicketty  nock,**  his  countenance,  for 
once,  assumed  a  new  expression,  and  the  change 
from  its  usual  unvarying  sameness  was  so  striking, 
that,  combined  with  his  ludicrous  attitude,  it  set  us 
all  to  laughing.  The  waiters  ran  forward  and  bb- 
sisted  him  to  rise ;  and  it  was  then  found  that  the 
stool  and  the  barometer  had  been  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers ;  one  having  lost  a  leg,  and  the  other  being 
BO  shattered  that  the  stair-carpet  was  covered  with 
globules  of  quicksilver.  However,  he  retired  to  his 
state-room,  and  whether  or  not  he  was  seen  again 
before  next  morning,  I  cannot  positively  undertake 
to  say. 


On  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  we  had  a  day  of 
entire  calm,  when  **  there  was  not  a  breath  the  blue 
wave  to  curl."  A  thin  veil  of  haziness  somewhat 
softened  the  fires  of  the  American  sun,  («s  it  was 
now  called  by  the  European  passengers,)  and  we 
passed  the  whole  day  on  deck,  in  a  delightful  sUte 
of  idle  enjoyment ;  gazing  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep,  that  like  ourselves  seemed  to  be  taking  a  holy- 
day.  Dolphins,  horse-mackerel,  and  poipoiises  were 
sporting  round  the  vessel,  and  the  ffying-fiah  **with 
brine  still  dropping  from  its  wings,"  was  darting 
up  into  the  sun-fight ;  while  flocks  of  petrels,  their 
black  plumage  tinged  with  flame-colour,  seemed  to 
rest  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  the  nautilus, 
«the  native  pilot  of  his  little  bark,"  glided  gaily 
along  the  dimpling  mirror  that  reflected  his  tiny 
oars  and  gauzy  sail.  We  fished  up  large  dusters 
of  sea-weed,  among  which  were  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  a  delicate  purple  colour,  which,  when 
viewed  through  a  microscope,  glittered  like  sOver, 
and  were  covered  with  little  shell^fish  so  minute  as 
to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eje. 

It  was  a  lovely  day.  The  lieutenant  and  hi5  fo- 
mily  were  all  on  deck,  and  looked  happy.  That 
gentleman  looked  as  usual.  Towards  eveninsr.  a 
breeze  sprung  up  directly  fair,  and  filled  the  sails, 
which  all  day  had  been  clinging  idly  to  the  masts; 
and  before  midnight  we  were  wafted  along  at  the 
rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour,  **  while  round  the  waves 
phosphoric  brightness  broke,"  the  ship  seeming,  as 
she  cleaved  the  foam,  to  draw  after  her  in  her  wake 
a  long  train  of  stars. 

Pfext  day  we  continued  to  proceed  rapidly,  with 
a  fair  wind,  which  we  knew  would  soon  bring  os 
to  the  end  of  our  voyage.  The  ladies'  cabin  wss 
now  littered  with  trunks  and  boxes,  brought  from 
the  baggage  room  that  we  might  select  from  them 
such  articles  as  we  thought  we  should  require  when 
we  went  on  idiore. 

But  we  were  soon  attracted  to  the  dec^.  to  see 
the  always  interesting  experiment  of  sounding  with 
the  deep-sea  lead.  To  our  great  joy  it  came  op 
(though  from  almost  immeasurable  depth)  with  a 
little  sand  adhering  to  the  cake  of  tallow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plummet  The  breeze  was  increas- 
ing, and  Mr.  Overslaugh,  whose  pretensions  to  nsu- 
tical  knowledge  were  considered  very  shallow  by 
bis  follow  amateurs,  remarked  to  my  husband,  «*if 
this  wind  holds,  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  are 
aground  in  less  than  two  hours.** ..... 

We  remained  on  deck  the  whole  evening,  be- 
lieving it  probably  the  last  we  should  spend  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  dose  companionabip  of  four  weeks 
in  the  very  drcumscribed  limits  of  a  ship  had  made 
us  seem  like  one  fiimily.  We  talked  of  line  morrow, 
and  I  forgot  that  that  gentleman  was  amon^  us,  till  I 
saw  him  leave  the  deck  to  retire  for  the  night  Tht 
thought  then  struck  me,  that  another  day,  and  we 
should  cease  perhaps  to  remember  his  existence. 

I  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  with  the  under- 
standing that  land  would  be  discovered  before 
morning,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  Mr. 
Fenton  went  on  deck  about  midnight,  and  re- 
mained diere  till  dawn. | 

Near  one  o'dock  I  heard  a  voioe  annoimdog  the    i 
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iiglit  on  Ute  kland  of  Neversiiik,  and  in  a  ahort 
time  all  the  gentlemen  were  on  deck.  At  day- 
break Mr.  Fenton  came  to  aak  me  if  I  would  rise 
and  see  the  morning  dawn  apon  oar  own  countiy. 
We  had  taken  a  pilot  on  board  at  two  o'clock,  had 
a  fine  &ir  breen  to  carry  as  into  the  bay  of  New 
York,  and  there  was  every  probability  of  oor  being 
on  shore  in  a  few  boon. 

Soon  after  annrise  we  were  Tiaited  by  a  newa- 
boat,  when  there  was  an  exchange  of  papers,  and 
much  to  inquire  and  much  to  tell. 

We  were  going  rapidly  through  the  Narrows, 
when  the  bell  rung  for  breakfast,  which  Captain 
Santlow  had  ordered  at  an  early  hour,  as  we  had 
all  been  up  before  daylight  Chancmg  to  look 
towards  his  accustomed  seat,  I  missed  that  gen- 
tleman, and  inquired  after  him  of  the  captain. 
*<  Oh !"  he  replied,  « that  gentleman  went  on  shore 
in  the  news-boat;  did  you  not  see  him  depart? 
He  bowed  all  round  before  he  went  down  the  side." 

<*  No,"  was  the  general  reply,  **  we  did  not  see 
him  go."  In  truth  we  had  all  been  too  much  in- 
terested in  hearing,  reading,  and  talking  of  the  news 
bmut^ht  by  the  boat 

"Then  he  is  gone  for  ever,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cumiutngs — <<  and  we  shall  never  know  his  name." 

«« Come,  Captain  Santlow,"  said  Mr.  Fenton, 
*<  try  to  recollect  it — *  Let  it  not,'  as  Grumio  says, 
*  die  in  oblivion,  while  we  return  to  our  graves  in- 
experienced in  it' " 

Captain  Santlow  smiled,  and  remained  silent 
"  Now,  captain,"  said  Miss  Audley,  **  I  will  not 
quit  the  ship  till  you  tell  me  that  gentleman's  name. 
— I  cannot  hold  out  a  greater  threat  to  you,  as  I 
kn<iw  you  have  had  a  weary  time  of  it  since  I  have 
been  under  your  charge.  Come,  I  set  not  my  foot 
on  shore  till  I  know  the  name  of  that  gentleman, 
and  also  why  you  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  when- 
ever you  are  asked  about  it" 

**  Well,  then,"  replied  Captain  Santlow, « though 
his  name  is  a  very  pretty  one  when  you  get  it  said, 
there  is  a  little  awkwardness  in  speaking  it  So  I 
thought  I  would  save  myself  and  my  pasaengere  the 
trouble.  And  partly  for  that  reason,  and  partly  to 
teazc  you  all,  I  have  withheld  it  from  your  know- 
ledge during  the  voyage.  But  I  can  assure  you 
be  is  a  baronet" 

"  A  baronet,"  cried  Miss  Audley — « I  wbh  I  had 
known  that  before,  I  should  certainly  have  made  a 
dead  set  at  him.  A  baronet  would  have  been  far 
better  worth  the  trouble  of  a  flirtation,  than  you  Mr. 
Williams,  or  you  Mr.  Sutton,  or  yon  Mr.  Belfield, 
or  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  that  I  have  been 
amusing  myself  with  during  the  voyage." 

"  A  baronet !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cummings, «  well, 
really — and  have  I  been  four  weeks  in  the  same 
ship  with  a  baronet — and  sitting  at  the  same  table 
with  him, — and  often  talking  to  him  face  to  faoew — 
I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Thirablehy  of  Threadneedle 
street  would  say  if  she  knew  that  I  am  now  ao- 
quaintcd  with  a  baronet  1" 

**But  what  is  his  name,  captain  1"— said  Mr. 
Fenton;  « still  you  do  not  tell  us." 

**  His  name,"  answered  the  Captain, « is  Sir  St 
John  St  Ledger." 


«  Sir  St  John  St  Ledger!"  was  repeated  oy  each 
oi  the  company. 

•<Yes,"  resumed  Captain  Santlow — «and  you 
see  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  it  smoothly.  There  is 
more  sibilation  in  it  than  in  any  name  I  know^-^ 
Was  I  not  right  in  keeping  it  from  you  till  the  voy- 
age was  over,  and  thus  sparing  you  the  trouble  of 
articulating  it,  and  myself  the  annoyance  of  hear- 
ing it     See,  here  it  is  in  writing." 

The  captain  then  took  his  manifest  out  of  his 
pocket-boo^  and  ahowed  us  the  words,  »  Sir  St 
John  St  Ledger,  of  Sevenoaks,  Kent" 

•«Pho!"  said  Mrs.  Cummings.  "Where's  the 
trouble  in  speaking  that  name,  if  you  only  knew 
the  right  way — I  have  heard  it  a  hundred  times— 
snd  even  seen  it  in  the  newspapers.  I'his  must 
be  the  very  gentleman  that  my  cousin  George*s 
wife  is  always  talking  about  She  has  a  brother 
that  lives  near  his  estate,  a  toppipg  apothecary. 
Why,  'tis  easy  enough  to  say  his  name,  if  you  say 
it  as  we  do  in  England." 

«  And  how  is  that!"  asked  the  captain;  "what 
can  you  make  of  Sir  St  John  St  Ledger!" 

«  Why,  Sir  Singeon  Sillinger,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Mrs.  Cummings — **  I  am  confident  he  would  have 
answered  to  that  name.  Sir  Singeon  Sillinger  of 
Sunnock—couffin  George's  wife's  brother  lives  close 
by  Sunnock  in  a  yellow  house  with  a  red  door." 

« And  have  I,"  said  the  captain  laughing,  "  so 
careftilly  kept  his  name  to  myself,  during  the  whole 
passage,  for  fear  we  should  have  had  to  call  him 
Sir  St.  John  St  Ledger,  when  all  the  while  we 
might  have  said  Sir  Singeon  Sillinger." 

**  To  be  sure  you  might,"  replied  Mrs.  Cummings, 
looking  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  displaying  her 
superior  knowledge  of  something.  "  With  all  your 
striving  after  sense  you  Americans  are  very  igno- 
rant people,  particularly  of  the  right  way  of  speak- 
ing English.  Since  I  have  been  on  board,  I  have 
heard  you  all  say  the  oddest  things — though  I 
thought  there  would  be  no  use  in  trying  to  set  you 
right  The  other  day  there  was  Mr.  Williams 
talking  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  le  bon — instead 
of  saying  Marrow  bone.  Then  Mr.  Belfield  says. 
Lord  Cholmondeley,  instead  of  Lord  Chumley, 
and  CoL  Sinclair  instead  of  Col.  Sinkler;  and  Mr. 
Sutton  says  Lady  Beaucbamp,  instead  of  LaOy 
Beachum ;  and  you  all  say  Birmingham  instead 
of  Brummagem.  The  truth  is,  you  know  nothing 
about  English  names.  Now  that  name,  Trolloiie, 
that  you  all  aneer  at  so  much,  and  tliink  so  very 
low,  why  Trollops  is  quite  genteel  in  England, 
and  so  is  Hussey.  The  Trollopes  and  Husseys 
belong  to  great  families.  But  I  have  no  doubt  of 
finding  many  things  that  are  very  elegant  in  Eng- 
land, counted  quite  vulgar  in  America,  owing  to 
the  ignorance  of  your  people. ,  For  my  part,  I 
was  particularly  brought  up  to  despise  all  manner 
of  ignorance." 

In  a  abort  time  a  steamboat  came  alongside, 
into  which  we  removed  ourselves,  accompanied 
by  the  captain  and  the  letter  bags ;  and  we  pro- 
ceeded up  to  the  city,  where  Mr.  Fenton  and  my- 
self were  met  on  the  wharf,  I  need  not  tell  how, 
and  by  whom. 
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This  eminent  scholar  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  French  Haguenots  who  settled  in 
South  Carolina  about  the  year  1695.  He  was 
born  in  Charleston  on  the  second  of  January, 
1797,  and  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age  was 
placed  in  the  Charleston  College,  then  under 
the  presidency  of  the  learned  and  accomplished 
Mr.  Mitchell  King,  whose  judicious  instruc- 
tion and  counsel  doubtless  had  a  large  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  bis  tastes  and  charac- 
ter. Early  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  entered  the 
South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia,  where 
his  previous  attainments,  the  astonishing  fa- 
cility with  which  he  added  to  them,  and  the 
eager  industry  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  his  studies,  gave  him  at  once  a  lead,  which, 
Mr.  Preston  says,  ^'  he  maintained  throughout 
his  course,  until  he  had  graduated,  not  only 
with  the  highest  honours  of  the  college,  but 
with  a  reputation  throughout  the  state."  The 
end  which  he  proposed  to  himself,  and  which 
he  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of,  was  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
legislation  and  the  constitution  of  society,  in- 
cluding all  the  influences,  political,  judicial, 
and  moral,  that  effect  the  destinies  of  the  hu- 
man family,  and  how  to  turn  that  knowledge 
to  account  in  the  actual  service  of  the  state. 
Acquiring  at  an  early  period  the  Italian,  French 
and  German  languages,  he  read  largely  in  their 
respective  authors,  but  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  life  to  regard  the  literature  of  England  as 
the  best  in  the  world  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Greek.  Of  Milton  and  Shakspeare, 
in  whom  he  delighted  from  his  youth,  he  says 
in  a  recently  published  letter,  that  the  man 
who  has  made  himself  a  complete  master  of 
them  *'  possesses  a  treasure  of  thought,  know- 
ledge, and  sublime  poetry,  to  be  equaled  in  no 
other  language  ever  spoken  by  man."  He 
subsequently  read  the  great  writers  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  Whitelock,  Prynne, 
Harrington,  and  Sidney,  with  Hobbes,  Claren- 
don, and  others  of  the  Jure  Divino  side,  and 
those  of  a  later  day,  Locke,  and  Hoadly,  and 
indeed  all  the  sound  thinkers  who  have  writ- 
ten in  our  mother  tongue, 
aoo 


On  the  completion  of  his  academical  conne 
at  Columbia  he  returned  to  Charleston,  and 
for  three  years  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  King,  who  was  now  one  of  the  leading 
counsellors  and  advocates  of  the  state.  At 
twenty-one  I  believe  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  entering  at  that 
time  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
scheme  of  preparation  embraced  years  of  study 
in  the  foreign  schools,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1818  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  perfecting  himself  in  the  French  and 
Italian,  and  in  making  himself  acquainted  as 
much  as  his  leisure  permitted  with  the  worid, 
which  is  seen  in  all  its  phases  in  that  motley 
city.  It  had  been  his  intention  before  leaving 
Charleston  to  go  to  Gottingen,  and  he  appears 
afterward  to  have  regretted  that  he  did  not  do 
so,  but  he  now  decided  upon  Edinbargfa,  and 
leaving  Paris  about  the  close  of  September  be 
arrived  there  in  time  to  enter  for  the  winter 
term  the  classes  of  civil  law,  natural  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics.  His  chief  attention 
was  given  to  juridical  philosophy,  and  Mr. 
Preston,  who  was  here  as  in  Paris  his  fellow 
student,  assures  us  that  he  addressed  himself 
to  his  laboura  '*  with  a  quiet  diligence,  some- 
times animated  into  a  sort  of  intellectual  joy.** 
In  the  spring  of  1819  he  made  an  excoraion 
through  Scotkind  and  England,  and  after  pass- 
ing some  time  in  London  crossed  over  once 
more  to  France,  and  occupied  the  antumn  in 
teeing  that  country,  Belgium,  Holland,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Alps.  In  the*  following  winter 
he  returned  to  Charleston,  by  way  of  New 
York  and  Washington. 

After  a  short  stay  in  the  city  he  retired  to 
the  estate  of  his  mother  on  John's  Island,  where 
he  spent  two  yeara  as  a  planter,  still  however 
devoting  his  leisure  to  the  purauit  of  his  &- 
vourite  studies.  In  the  iali  of  18^  he  was 
elected  from  his  parish  to  the  state  legislatoie, 
in  which  be  continued  two  yeara.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Charleston,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  af 
his  profession,  with  a  very  high  reputation  on- 
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doabtedly,  but  it  appears  with  something  less 
than  the  success  he  had  anticipated.  The  es- 
timation in  which  he  was  held,  however,  se- 
cured his  election  to  the  legislature  as  one  of 
the  representatiTes  of  the  city,  in  1824,  and 
he  held  a  seat  in  that  body  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  its  deliberations  until  he  was  made 
Attorney  General  of  the  state,  in  1830. 
{-  In  1827  The  Southern  Quarterly  Review 
I  was  established  at  Charleston^  partly  for  the 
J  exposition  and  defence  of  southern  opinions 
and  measures  in  politics,  but  chiefly  as  a  journal 
of  literature;  and  in  this  work,  which  owed  its 
reputation  mainlyto  his  contributions,  he  com- 
menced his  career  of  authorship.  His  most  im- 
portant articles  are  those  on  Classioal  Learn- 
ing, Roman  Literature,  Cicero  de  Republica, 
the  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  the  Life  and 
Works  of  D'Aguesseau,  Jeremy  Bentham  and 
the  Utilitarians,  Codification,  Kent's  Com- 
mentaries, Early  Spanish  Ballads,  the  Miscel- 
laneous Writings  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Lord 
Byron's  Character  and  Poems,  Byron's  Let^ 
ters  and  Journals,  Hall's  Travels  in  America, 
the  Travels  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimer,  the 
Disowned  and  T^les  of  the  Great  St  Bernard, 
and  the  Miscellanies  of  William  Crafts;  but 
he  wrote  many  others,  of  less  importance.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  of  some  of  these  essays 
that  they  will  bear  a  favourable  comparison 
with  the  best  productions  of  their  kind ;  yet 
they  are  certainly  inferior  to  the  more  carefully 
prepared  papers  which  he  gave  to  the  world  at 
a  subsequent  period. 

His  appointment  to  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  of  South  Carolina  was  regarded  as 
eminently  honourable  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  conferred  by  a  legislature  in  which  his 
political  opponents  had  a  powerful  ascenden- 
cy. The  applause  which  crowned  his  firet 
appearance  before  the  supreme  bench  at  Wash- 
ington vindicated  to  his  friends  their  support 
of  him,  and  to  himself  the  devotion  of  so  many 
years  to  the  noble  studies  by  which  he  had 
been  fitted  for  the  office.  Mr.  Livingston,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  State,  impressed  by  his 
eloquence,  the  compass  and  solidity  of  his 
learning,  and  his  ambition  to  infuse  into  the 
common  law  the  enlarged  and  liberal  princi- 
ples and  just  morality  of  the  civilians,  tendered 
him  the  place  of  Charge  d'Afiaires  at  the  court 
of  Brussels,  with  a  view  to  the  advantages  it 
would  give  him  in  a  further  prosecution  which 
he  desired  to  make  in  his  studies,  and  he  sailed 


for  this  post  in  the  spring  of  1833.  The  pre- 
sence of  much  good  society  in  Brussels  rendered 
his  stay  there  very  agreeable  to  him,  but  did  not 
prevent  the  devotion  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  to  jurisprudence,  political  economy,  and 
the  general  reading  of  good  authore.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1836,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Charles- 
ton district  He  came  into  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives at  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  administration,  but  his  conserva- 
tive principles,  especially  his  opposition  to  the 
Sub-Treasury,  which  was  the  favourite  scheme 
of  the  democratic  party,  prevented  his  reelec- 
tion in  1838,  and  he  again  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  he  wrote  the  master- 
ly articles  which  contributed  so  largely  to  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters  in 
the  New  York  Review,  under  the  titles  of  The 
Constitutional  History  of  Greece;  Demos- 
thenes, the  Man,  the  Orator,  and  the  States- 
man ;  and  The  Origin,  History  and  Influence 
of  Roman  Legislation. 

He  was  eminently  successful  at  the  bar,  and 
in  the  great  canvass  which  preceded  'the  elec- 
tion of  General  Harrison  to  the  presidency  he 
took  an  active  part,  and  increased  bis  popularity 
by  some  of  the  most  powerful  speeches  made 
at  New  York,  Richmond,  and  other  cities, 
against  the  policy  of  the  incumbent  executive. 
On  the  resignation  of  the  whig  cabinet  after  the 
death  of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Tyler  bestowed 
on  Mr.  Legar6  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  the  office 
for  which  he  was  most  ambitious,  and  *'  there 
was  a  univereal  acquiescence  in  the  propriety 
of  the  appointment"*  There  are  abundant 
testimonies  of  the  ability  with  which  he  per- 
formed his  duties  in  this  department  Of  his 
diligence  we  have  his  own  declaration  that  be 
was  so  much  occupied  with  business  as  to  be 
obliged  to  study  twelve  houra  a  day.  When 
Mr.  Webster  withdrew  from  the  cabinet,  Mr. 
Tyler  selected  Mr.  Legare  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  ad  interim,  and  he  exhibited  extraordi- 
nary energies  and  resources  in  the  discharge 
of  the  double  duties  which  now  devolved  upon 
him,  rendered  more  oppressive  by  the  presence 
in  his  family  of  death,  which  within  a  few 
months  deprived  him  of  a  sister  and  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  tenderest  affisc- 
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tion.  His  own  end  approached,  and  perhaps 
was  accelerated  hy  this  weight  of  hlended 
public  and  private  cares.  In  the  summer  of 
1843  he  attended  the  President  on  a  visit 
to  Boston,  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill. 
He  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  sixteenth  of 
June,  was  seized  with  a  painful  and  dangei^ 
ous  illness  the  same  evening,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twentieth  breathed  his  last,  at  the 
house  of  his  old  classmate  and  steadfast  friend, 
Mr.  George  Ticknor. 

In  1846  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Legare  was  published  in  two  large  and  closely 
printed  octavo  volumes,  in  Charleston.  It 
consists  of  a  Diary  kept  at  Brussels,  a  Jour- 
nal on  the  Rhine,  Extracts  from  his  Private 
and  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  Orations  and 
Speeches,  and  Contributions  to  the  New  York 
and  Southern  Reviews,  prefaced  by  a  memoir 
of  his  life.  The  collection  of  his  previously 
published  writings  is  incomplete,  but  the  se- 
lection in  the  main  is  judicious.  The  private 
letters  which  are  here  given  us  are  generally 
interesting^,  but  they  are  not  in  all  cases  such 
as  his  more  discreet  friends  cared  to  see  in 
print.  The  diaries  which  he  kept  while  abroad 
were  evidently  designed  exclusively  for  the 
amusement  of  himself  and  his  intimate  asso- 
ciates, and  nothing  can  justify  their  publica- 
tion, at  least  during  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  them.  In  the  **  Diary 
of  Brussels**  he  himself  remarks  of  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort,  that  **  these  attacks  on 
ladies,  and  trespasses  on  the  sanctity  of  pri- 
vate life,  appeared  to"  him  "  quite  shocking.'* 
This  sentence  should  have  been  a  warning  to 
his  literary  executore. 

The  impression  left  by  his  collected  writ- 
ings is,  that  his  mind  was  of  the  firet  order, 
but  that  it  did  not  hold  in  that  order  a  very 
prominent  place.  He  had  that  rectitude  of 
judgment,  that  pervading  good  sense,  that  con- 
stant natural  sympathy  with  truth,  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  best  class  of  intellects, 
*  but  he  was  wanting  in  richness,  fervour,  and 
creative  vigour.  He  possessed  the  forms  of 
fine  understanding,  but  the  force  of  intellectu- 
al passiou,  or  the  fire  of  genius,  are  not  found. 
His  perception  of  truth  was  superior  to  his 
power  of  illustrating  it.  We  follow  the  dif- 
ficult and  somewhat  languid  processes  of  his 
thoughts,  and,  surprised  at  last  at  finding  him 
in  possession  of  such  admirable  opinions  on 


all  subjects,  we  ittagine  that  he  must  have 
discovered  his  conclusions  by  different  fiicul- 
ties  from  those  which  he  uses  to  demonstrate 
them.  That  splendid  fusion  of  reason,  ima- 
gination, and  feeling,  which  constitutes  the 
inspiration  of  the  great,  is  not  visible:  the  dis- 
play is  meagre,  laborious,  and  painful.  He 
fills  the  measure  of  his  subject,  but  it  is  by 
the  utmost  stretch  of  his  abilities :  we  do  not 
observe  the  abounding  power,  the  exuberant  j 
resources,  the  superfluous  energy,  which  mark 
the  foremost  of  the  firet. 

In  his  own  profession  Mr.  Legare  had,  with 
many,  discredited  his  reputation  by  the  devo- 
tion which  he  avowed  to  the  civil  law.  It  is 
underetood  that  no  one  who  has  been  able 
thoroughly  to  master  and  comprehend  the  com- 
mon law,  is  disposed  to  give  much  time  to 
the  civilians.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no 
man  ever  yet  took  up  the  Code,  because  having 
sounded  the  common  law  through  its  depths, 
he  had  found  it  wanting :  many  have  cheap- 
ly sought  the  praise  of  having  gone  through 
the  common  law,  by  appearing  to  have  attained 
to  something  beyond  it,  upon  the  principle 
that  if  you  *' quote  Lycophron,  they  will  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  have  read  Homer." 
In  Mr.  Legare's  case,  such  suspicions  are  pro- 
bably without  justice.  He  was  attracted  to 
the  "firet  collection  of  written  reason"  chiefly 
by  the  interest  which  the  scholar  feels  in  that 
majestic  philosophy  of  morals  which  is  the 
"imperium  sine  fine"  of  Rome.  His  re- 
marks in  a  review  of  Kent's  Commentaries, 
show  that  he  underetood  What  advantages  the 
common  law  had  attained  over  the  civil  law, 
as  a  practical  system,  by  its  constant  regard 
for  certainty,  convenience,  and  policy.  As  a 
common  lawyer  Mr.  Legare  was  respectable; 
and  in  great  cases,  his  elaborate  style  of  pre- 
paration made  him  a  formidable  opponent 

As  a  statesman  I  think  the  finest  monument 
of  his  powere  is  his  speech  in  Congress  on  the 
Sub-Treasury.  It  is  formal,  elementary,  and 
scholastic,  but  able,  and  at  times  brilliant. 
His  politics,  as  displayed  in  various  essays  and 
reviews,  were  profound  and  intelligent;  but 
it  always  seemed  as  if  he  had  settled  his  views 
of  the  present  times  upon  opinions  derived 
from  history,  and  not  that,  like  Machiavelli,  he 
had  informed  his  judgment  on  occurrences  in 
history  by  suggestions  drawn  from  his  own 
observation.  Still,  by  any  method  to  have 
formed  sound  principles  on  government  and 
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society,  in  the  unfiiTourable  ciicumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  was  an  indication  of 
extraordinary  powers.  He  triamphed  over 
disadvantages  of  position,  connections,  and 
part}" ;  and  was  among  the  wisest  men  of  the 
south.  Y^t  he  appears,  like  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  Ames,  to  have  been  of  a  too  despond^ 
ing  temperament,  to  have  magnified  dangers 
that  threatened  our  young  energies,  and  to 
have  lacked  £dth  in  our  system,  after  it  had 
passed  some  of  the  strongest  trials  to  which 
it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would  ever  be 
subjected. 
As  a  classical  scholar  Mr.  Legnre  made 
''  great  pretension,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his 
works  to  prove  that  he  was  here  superior  or 
even  equal  to  several  of  his  countrymen.  His 
proficiency  partook  of  the  dryness  and  so  ve- 
rity of  his  character.  He  studied  rather  as  a 
grammarian  than  as  a  man  of  taste.  He  may 
have  been  accurate,  but  he  was  not  elegant. 


LIBERTY  AND  GREATNESS. 

nOM  CaABACTESISTICS  Or  TUB  AMEBICAN  BKVOLUTIO?!. 

The  name  of  Rbpublic  is  inscribed  upon  the 
moct  imperishable  monuments  of  the  upecieg,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  continue  to  be  associated, 
as  it  has  been  in  all  pest  ages,  with  whatever  in  he- 
roic  in  character,  and  sublime  in  genius,  and  ele- 
gant and  brilliant  in  the  cultivation  of  arts  and  let^ 
ten.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  base  hirelings  who,  in  tbis  age  of  legitimacy 
and  downfall,  have  so  industriously  inculcated  a 
contrary  doctrine,  have  been  com|)clled  to  falsify 
history  and  abuse  reason.  I  might  have  "called 
up  antiquity  firom  the  old  schools  of  Greece"  to 
show  that  these  apostles  of  despotism  would  have 
passed  at  Athens  for  barbarians  and  slaves.  1 
migfit  have  asked  triumphantly,  what  land  had 
even  been  visited  with  the  influences  of  liberty, 
that  did  not  flourish  like  the  spring  ?  What  peo- 
ple had  ever  worshipped  at  her  altars,  without 
kindling  with  a  loftier  spirit  and  putting  forth  more 
noble  energies  1  Where  she  h«d  ever  acted,  that 
her  deeds  had  not  been  heroic?  Where  she  had 
ever  spoken,  that  her  eloquence  had  not  been  tri- 
umphant and  sublime  1  It  might  have  been  de- 
monstrated that  a  state  of  society  in  which  nothing 
is  obtained  by  patronage^nothing  is  yielded  to  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  fortune— where  those  who 
are  already  distinguished,  roust  exert  tliemselves 
lest  they  be  speedily  eclipsed  by  their  inferiors,  and 
these  inferiors  are,  by  every  motive,  stimulated  to  ex- 
ert themselves  that  they  may  become  distinguished 
—and  where,  the  lists  being  open  to  the  whole 
world,  without  any  partiality  or  exclusion,  the 
champion  who  bean  off  the  prize,  must  have  tasked 
50 


He  writes  often  about  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
but  he  had  never  caught  the  spirit  and  senri- 
ment  of  classical  enthusiasm.  We  miss  the 
fine  felicity  of  illustration,  the  apt  quotation, 
the  brilliant  allusion,  which  are  so  attractive 
in  the  writings  of  one  y^  hose  heart  and  fancy 
have  dwelt  familiarly  in  the  clime  of  antiqui- 
ty. He  is  not  betrayed  as  a  visitor  to  the  halls 
of  the  past  by  the  smell  of  aloes  and  cassia 
hanging  about  his  garments,  caught  from  the 
ivory  palaces  whereby  they  have  made  him 
glad.  We  know  the  fiict  by  his  constantly 
informing  us  of  it,  and  because  he  describes 
the  localities  with  the  precision  of  one  who 
must  have  observed,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  report.  The  most  striking  passage 
in  his  writings  on  a  classical  subject  is  that 
relating  to  Catullus,  in  his  criticism  of  Dun- 
lap's  History  of  Ancient  Literature.  The  re- 
marks on  that  poet  are  original,  beautiful,  and 
undoubtedly  just 


his  powers  to  the  very  uttermost,  and  proved  him- 
self the  first  of  a  thousand  competitors — is  neces- 
sarily more  favourable  to  a  bold,  vigorous  and 
manly  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  than  any  other. 
I  should  have  asked  with  Longinus — who  but  a 
Republican  could  have  spoken  the  philippics  of 
Demosthenes  ?  and  what  has  the  patronage  of  des- 
potism ever  done  to  be  compared  with  tlie  sponta- 
neous productions  of  the  Attic,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Tuscan  musel 

With  respect  to  ourselves,  who  have  been  so 
systematically  vilified  by  British  critics — ^if  any  an- 
swer were  expected  to  be  given  to  their  shallow 
and  vulgar  sophistry,  and  there  was  not  a  suflicient 
practical  refutation  of  it,  in  the  undoubted  success 
of  some  of  the  artists  and  writers  that  are  spring- 
ing up  in  our  own  times — we  should  be  perfectly 
safe,  in  resting,  upon  the  operation  of  general 
causes  and  the  whole  analogy  of  history,  our  anti- 
cipation of  the  proudest  success,  in  all  the  pursuits 
of  a  high  and  honourable  ambition.  That  living, 
as  we  do,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  we  have  been 
principally  engaged  in  felling  and  improving  it; 
and  that  those  arts,  which  suppose  wealth  and  lei- 
sure and  a  crowded  population,  are  not  yet  so  flou- 
rishing amongst  us  as  they  will  be  in  the  course  of 
a  century  or  two,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course^ 
that  instead  of  excidng  wonder  and  disgust,  one 
is  only  surprised  how  it  should  even  have  attracted 
notice ;  but  tlie  question,  whether  we  are  destitute 
of  genius  and  sensibility  and  loftiness  of  character, 
and  all  the  aspirings  that  prompt  to  illustrious 
achievements,  and  all  the  elements  of  national 
greatness  and  glory,  is  quite  a  distinct  thing,  and 
we  may  appeal,  with  confidence,  to  what  we  haye 
done  and  to  what  we  are,  to  the  Revolution  we  are 
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this  day  celebrating,  to  the  career  we  ha^e  aiooe 
ran,  to  our  recent  exploits  upon  the  flood  and  in 
the  field,  to  the  skill  of  our  diplomacy,  to  the  com- 
prehensive views  and  undoubted  abilities  of  our 
statesmen,  to  the  virtues  and  prosperity  of  our  peo- 
ple, to  the  exhibition  on  every  occasion  of  all  the 
talents  called  for  by  its  exigencies  and  admitted  by 
its  nature ;  nay,  to  the  very  hatred — the  vehement 
and  irrepressible  hatred,  with  which  these  re-vUen 
themselves  have  so  abundantly  honoured  us — ^to 
show  that  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than 
the  contempt  with  which  they  have  sometimes 
affected  to  speak  of  us. 

And,  were  there  no  odur  argument,  as  there  are 
many,  to  prove  that  the  character  of  the  nation  is  al- 
together worthy  of  its  high  destinies,  would  it  not 
be  enough  to  say  that  we  live  under  a  form  of 
government  and  in  a  state  of  society  to  which  the 
world  has  never  yet  exhibited  a  parallel  1  Is  it 
then  nothing  to  be  free  ?  How  many  nations,  in 
the  whole  annala  of  human  kind,  have  proved 
them§elves  worthy  of  being  so  t  Is  it  nothing  that 
we  are  Republicans  ?  Were  all  men  as  enlight- 
ened, as  brave,  as  proud  as  they  ought  to  be,  wooki 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  insulted  with  any  other 
title  1  Is  it  nothing,  that  so  many  independent 
sovereignties  should  be  held  together  in  such  a  con- 
federacy as  ours  ?  What  does  history  teach  us  of 
the  difficulty  of  instituting  and  maintaining  such 
a  polity,  and  of  the  glory  that,  of  consequence, 
ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  enjoy  its  advan- 
tages in  so  much  perfection  and  on  so  grand  a 
scale  ?  For,  can  any  thing  be  more  striking  and 
sublime,  than  the  idea  of  an  imputal  kbpublic, 
spreading  over  an  extent  of  territory,  more  im- 
mense than  the  empire  of  the  Cesars,  in  the  accu- 
mulated conquests  of  a  thousand  years — without 
prefects  or  proconsuls  or  publicans — founded  in 
the  maxims  of  common  sense— employing  within 
itself  no  arms,  but  those  of  reason — and  known  to 
its  subjects  only  by  the  blessings  it  bestows  or  perpe- 
tuates, y^t  capable  of  directing,  against  a  foreign  foe, 
all  the  energies  of  a  military  despotism — a  Repub- 
lic, in  which  men  are  completely  insignificant,  and 
principles  and  lawt  exercise,  throughout  its  vast  do- 
minion, a  peaceful  and  irresistible  sway,  blending 
in  one  divine  harmony  such  various  habits  and 
conflicting  opinions,  and  mingling  in  our  instita- 
tions  the  light  of  philosophy  with  all  that  is  daz- 
zling in  the  associations  of  heroic  achievement  and 
extended  domination,  and  deep-seated  and  formida- 
ble power ! 


ENGLAND    AMERICA,  AND  THE  CRE- 
DIT SYSTEM. 

FBOM  THX  8PIBIT  OV  THB  BUB-TEBA8VBT. 

Lbt  us  look  at  the  experience  of  the  two  other 
countries  in  which  the  system  exists,  as  we  are  told, 
in  its  most  vidous  state— England  and  the  United 
States.  Look  at  the  result  I  have  no  fidth  at 
all  in  speculative  politics.  A  theorist  in  govern- 
ment is  as  dangerous  as  a  theorist  in  medicine,  or 
m  agriculture,  and  for  precisely  the 
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the  suljects  are  too  complicated  and  too  ohecme 
for  simple  and  decisive  experiments.  I  go  for  un- 
disputed results  in  the  long  nm.  Now  sorely  m 
philosophic  inquirer  into  the  history  of  the  com- 
merce and  public  economy  of  nations,  if  he  saw  m 
people  preeminently  distinguished  in  those  parli- 
colars  above  all  others,  would  be  inclined  to  as- 
cribe their  superiority  to  what  was  peculiar  in  their 
institutions ;  at  least,  whatever  might  be  his  ideas 
d  priori  on  such  subjects,  he  would  be  very  slow  to 
deny  to  any  remarkable  peculiarity  in  those  insti- 
tutions its  full  importance  as  one  of  the  probable 
causes  of  the  success  which  he  witnessed,  unless 
he  oould  clearly  ahow  the  contrary.  Then,  sir,  by 
what  example  are  we  to  be  guided  in  such  matten 
if  not  by  that  of  England — ^by  fiir  the  most  mag- 
nificent manifestation,  that  the  world,  in  any  age 
of  it,  has  ever  beheld,  of  the  might  and  the  gran- 
deur of  civilized  lifo  t  Sir,  I  have  weighed  every  syl- 
lable that  I  utter— I  express  a  deliberate  conviction, 
founded  upon  a  patient  inquiry  and  a  comparison 
as  complete  as  my  limited  knowledge  has  enabled 
me  to  make  it,  between  the  past  and  the  present 
condition  of  mankind,  and  between  the  great  na- 
tion of  which  I  am  speaking  and  those  which  sur- 
round her.  Sir,  there  is  a  gulph  between  them — 
that  narrow  channel  separates  worlds — it  is  an 
ocean  more  than  three  thousand  miles  wide.  I  ap- 
peal to  any  one  who  has  been  abroad,  whether  going 
from  England  to  any  part  of  the  continent — ^be  not 
descending  immensely  in  the  scale  of  eivilizaboo. 
I  know,  sir,  that  that  word  is  an  ambiguous  one. 
I  know  that,  in  some  of  the  graces  of  polished 
society,  in  some  of  the  arts  of  an  elegant  ima- 
gination, that,  in  the  exact  sciences  and  in  mere 
learning  and  general  intellectual  cultivation,  some 
nations  have  excelled,  perhaps,  many  equalled, 
England.  But,  in  that  civilization,  which,  as  I 
have  said  before,  it  is  the  great  end  of  modem  po- 
litical economy  to  promote,  and  which  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  subject  before  yon — which 
at  once  springs  out  o^  and  leads  to,  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
comfort  through  all  classes  of  a  community,  with 
an  immense  aggregate  of  national  power  and  re- 
sources— that  civilization  which  enables  man  to 
**  wield  these  elements,  and  arm  him  wiA  the  force 
of  all  their  legions,*'  which  g^ives  him  dominion 
over  all  other  creatures,  and  makes  him  emphati- 
cally the  Lord  of  the  Universe — that  civilization 
which  consists  not  in  mnac,  not  in  playing  on  the 
flute,  as  the  Athenian  hero  said,  but  in  turning  a 
small  city  into  a  great  one ;  in  that  victorious,  tri- 
umphant, irresistible  civilization,  there  is  nothing 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind  that  does  not 
sink  into  the  shades  of  the  deepest  eclipse  by  the 
aide  of  England.  I  say  nothing  of  her  recent 
achievements  on  the  land  and  the  sea ;  of  her  fleets, 
her  armies,  her  subsidised  allies.  Look  at  the 
Thames  crowded  with  shipping;  visit  her  arsenals, 
her  docks,  her  canals,  her  railways,  her  foctoriea, 
her  mines,  her  warehouses,  her  roads,  and  bridges; 
go  through  the  streets  of  that  wonderful  metropo- 
lis, the  bank,  the  emporium,  and  the  exchange  of 
the  whole  world;  converse  with  those  merchants 
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who  oondoct  and  control,  is  &r  u  it  u  poanble  to 
control,  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  with  thoee 
manofiKturera  who  fill  every  market  with  their  on* 
rivalled  products ;  go  into  that  bank  which  is  the 
xepodtory  of  the  precions  metals  for  all  Europe ; 
consider  its  notes  as  well  as  the  bills  of  private 
bankers,  at  a  premiam  everywhere,  more  valoahle 
than  specie,  symbols  not  merely  of  gold,  but  of 
what  is  far  more  precious  than  gold,  yea,  than  fine 
gold,  of  perfect  giood  &ith,  of  unblemished  integ- 
rity, of  sagacious  enterprise,  of  steadfiut,  persever- 
ing industry,  of  boundless  wealth,  of  business  co- 
extensive with  the  earth,  and  of  all  these  things 
possessed,  exercised,  enjoyed,  protected  under  a 
system  of  liberty  chastened  by  the  law  which  main- 
tains it,  and  of  law  softened  and  mitigated  by  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  it  breathes  throughout  Sir, 
I  know,  as  well  as  any  one,  what  compensations 
there  are  for  all  this  opulence  and  power,  for  it  is 
the  condition  of  our  being  that  we  «  buy  our  bless- 
ings at  a  price."  I  know  that  there  are  disturbing 
causes  which  have  hitherto  marred,  in  some  degree, 
the  efifect  of  this  high  and  mighty  civilization ;  but  the 
hand  of  reform  has  been  already  applied  to  them, 
and  every  thing  promises  the  most  auspicious  re- 
salts.  I  have  it  on  the  most  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, because,  from  an  unwilling  witness,  that  with- 
in the  memory  of  man,  never  were  the  labouring 
classes  of  England  so  universally  employed,  and 
so  comfortably  situated  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year. 

But  I  siud  that  there  was  another  nation  that 
had  some  experience  in  banking  and  its  efiects. 
Sir,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  my  coun- 
try with  the  rapture  which  I  habitually  feel  when 
I  contemplate  her  marvellous  history.  But  this  I 
will  say,  that  on  my  return  to  it,  after  an  absence 
of  only  four  years,  I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  all 
I  saw  and  all  I  heard.  What  upon  earth  is  to  be 
compared  with  it  1  I  found  New  York  grown  up 
to  almost  double  its  former  size,  with  the  air  of  a 
great  capital,  instead  of  a  mere  flourishing  com* 
mercial  town,  as  I  had  known  it  I  listened  to 
accounts  of  voyages  of  a  thousand  miles  in  mag- 
nificent steamboats  on  the  waters  of  those  great 
lakes,  which,  but  the  other  day,  I  left  sleeping  in 
the  primeval  silence  of  nature,  in  the  recesses  of  a 
vast  wiklemess ;  and  I  felt  that  there  is  a  grandeur 
and  a  majesty  in  this  irreaiBtible  onwturd  march  of 
a  race,  created,  as  I  believe,  and  elected  to  poaseas 
and  people  a  continent,  which  belong  to  few  other 
objects,  either  of  the  moral  or  material  world.  We 
may  become  so  much  accustomed  to  such  things 
that  they  shall  make  as  little  impression  on  our 
minds  as  the  glories  of  the  Heavens  above  us ;  but, 
looking  on  them,  lately,  as  with  the  eye  of  the 
stranger,  I  felt,  what  a  recent  English  traveller  is 
nid  to  have  remarked,  that,  fer  from  being  without 
poetry,  as  some  have  vainly  alleged,  our  whole 
country  is  one  great  poem.  Bir,  it  is  so ;  and  if 
there  be  a  man  that  can  think  of  what  is  doing,  in 
all  parts  of  this  most  blessed  of  all  lands,  to  em- 
bellish and  advance  it,  who  can  contemplate  that 
liring  mass  of  intelligence,  activity  and  improve- 
ment as  it  rolls  on,  in  its  sure  and  steady  progrees, 


to  the  ottemioet  extremities  of  the  west;  who  can 
see  scenes  of  savage  desolation  transformed,  almost 
with  the  suddenness  of  enchantment,  into  those  of 
firuitfulness  and  beauty ;  crowned  with  flourishing 
cities,  filled  with  the  noblest  of  all  populations ;  if 
there  be  a  man,  I  say,  that  can  witness  all  this 
passing  under  his  very  eyes,  without  feeling  his 
heart  beat  high,  and  hie  imagination  warmed  and 
transported  by  it,  be  sure,  sir,  that  the  raptures  of 
song  exist  not  for  him ;  he  would  listen  in  vain  to 
Tasso  or  Camoens,  telling  a  tale  of  the  wars  of 
knights  and  crusaders,  or  of  the  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  another  hemisphere. 

Bir,  thinking  as  I  do  of  these  things ;  not  doubting, 
for  a  moment  the  infinite  superiority  of  our  race 
in  every  thing  that  relates  to  a  refined  and  well 
ordered  public  economy,  and  in  all  the  means  and 
instruments  of  a  high  social  improvement,  it  strikes 
me  as  of  all  paradoxes  the  most  singular,  to  hear 
foreign  examples  seriously  proposed  i'ot  our  imita- 
tion in  the  very  matters  wherein  that  superiority 
has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  most  unquestion- 
able. The  reflection  has  occurred  to  me  a  thousand 
times  in  travelling  over  the  continent  of  £uro(«,  as 
I  passed  through  filthy  ill-paved  villages,  through 
towns  in  which  there  is  no  appearance  of  sn  im- 
provement having  been  made  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  I  have  looked  at  the  wretched  hovel  of  the 
poor  peasant  or  artisan,  or  seen  him  at  his  labours 
with  his  clumsy  implements  and  coarse  gear — what 
a  change  would  take  place  in  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country,  if  it  were  to  fall  in  the  bands  of  Ame- 
ricans for  a  single  generation  ! 

But  is  it  paper  money  and  the  credit  system 
alone  that  have  achieved  all  these  wonders?  I  do 
not  say  so,  sir ;  but  can  you  say,  can  any  one  presume 
to  say,  that  they  have  not  done  much  of  all  this  1 
I  know  that  the  cardinal  spring  and  source  of  our 
success  is  freedom — freedom,  with  the  peculiar 
character  that  belongs  to  it  in  our  race — freedom 
of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  action, 
fiieedom  of  conmierce,  freedom  not  merely  from 
the  oppressions,  but  from  those  undue  restraints 
and  that  impertinent  interference  of  government  in 
the  interests  properly  belonging  to  individuals, 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  all  improvement  in  the 
nations  of  continental  Europe.  It  is  this  vital 
principle,  the  animating  element  of  social  equality, 
tempered  and  sobered  by  a  profound  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  and  for  the  rights  of  others, 
and  acting  upon  that  other  prominent  characteris- 
tic of  the  Anglo-Norman  race,  the  strong  instinct 
of  property,  with  the  personal  independence  and 
perranal  comfort  that  belong  to  it,  that  explains 
our  unrivalled  and  astonishing  progress.  But  of 
this  rational,  diffusive  liberty,  among  a  people  so 
intelligent  as  ours,  the  credit  system  is  the  natural 
fruit,  the  inseparable  companion,  the  necessary 
means  and  instrument  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
our  existence.  Whoever  heard  of  c  a  so  it  in  a 
despotism,  or  an  anarchy  ?  It  implies  rottfidenre — 
confidence  in  yourself,  confidence  in  your  neigh- 
bour, oonfidanoe  in  your  government  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  confidence  in  the 
aagadty,  the  integrity,  the  discretion  of  those  with 
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whom  yoa  have  to  deal ;  oonfidenoe,  in  a  word,  iQ 
your  destiny,  and  your  fortune,  in  the  destinies  and 
the  fortune  of  the  oountiy  to  which  you  belong ; 
as,  for  iustanoSi  in  the  case  of  a  great  national 
debt  It  is  the  fruit,  I  say,  of  all  that  is  most  pre- 
cious in  civilized  life,  and  to  quarrel  with  it  is  to 
be  ungrateful  to  God  for  some  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings he  has  vouchsafed  to  man.  Compare  Asia 
with  £urope ;  hoarding  has  been  the  usage  of  the 
former  from  time  immenkorial,  because  it  is  slavish, 
oppressed  and  barbarous;  and  it  is  curious  to  see 
the  efiect  of  English  laws  in  breaking  up  ^as  they 
are  doing)  that  system  in  Hindoostan.  I)epend 
upon  it,  sir,  all  such  ideas  are  utterly  alien  to  our 
way  of  thinking — to  all  the  habitudes  of  our  people, 
and  all  the  interests  of  the  country.  My  friends 
from  beyond  the  mountains  are  familiar  with  the 
great  principle,  the  magical  efiect  of  czedit  in  a 
young  and  progressive  country.  They  know  that 
miracles  are  wrought  by  a  small  advance  of  money 
to  enable  enterprise  and  industry  to  bring  into  cul- 
tivation a  virgin  soil.  They  know  how  soon  the 
treasures  of  its  unworn  fertility  enable  them  to  pay 
off  a  loan  of  that  sort  with  usurious  interest,  and 
make  Ihem  proprietors  of  estates  rising  in  value 
with  the  lapse  of  every  moment  Compare  the 
great  western  country  now,  with  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago— sell  it  tub  ha$ta — and  compute,  if 
the  powers  of  arithmetic  will  enable  you  to  do  so, 
the  augmentation  of  its  riches.  Sir,  this  is  one  of 
the  phenomena  of  our  situation  to  which  attention 
has  liardly  ever  been  called — the  manner  in  which 
the  mere  increase  of  population  acts  upon  the  value 
of  property.  To  be  struck  with  the  prodigious  re- 
sulu  produced  in  this  simple  way,  you  have  only 
to  compare  the  estimated  taxable  property  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  when  it  was  returned  for 
direct  taxation  in  '99,  with  the  returns  of  the  same 
property,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  1813,  after  an  in- 
terval of  fourteen  years — ^you  will  see  how  it  is  that 
our  people  have  been  enriched  by  debt  and  **  by 
owing,  owe  not" — ^how  with  a  balance  of  psyments 
almoftt  continually  against  them  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  they  have  grown  in  riches 
beyond  all  precedent  or  parallel.  You  will  appre- 
ciate all  the  blessings  of  the  credit  system — and 
imagine,  perhaps,  how  this  wonderful  progress 
would  have  been  impeded  and  embarrassed  by  the 
difficulties  of  a  metallic  circulation. 
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CATULLUS. 

FROM  AS  EWAT   OX  BOMAX  LrrBaATTaS. 

I?r  reference  to  the  merits  of  any  merely  Uterary 
composition,  a  foreigpier  must  ever  distrust  his  own 
opinions  when  they  do  not  entirely  coincide  with 
those  of  native  critics.  For  this  reason,  we  feel 
bound  to  admit  that  we  probably  overrate  Catullus 
and  Lucretius  in  considering  them  (for  we  profess 
to  have  always  considered  them) — as  in  point  of 
original  genius,  the  two  first  poets  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  critics  of  their  own  country  say  nothing  that 
is  not  in  their  favour,  but  it  is  plain  that  they  do 
not  entertain  so  exalted  ao  opinion  of  their  excel- 
lence as  we  have  ventured  to  express.  When  we 
speak  of  « the  poet,"  says  Justinian,  in  the  begin- 


ning of  his  Institutes,  we  mean  Homer  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Vixgil  among  the  Romans ;  and  there 
are  others  besides  the  Mantuan  bard,  who  seem  in 
the  same  way  to  take  precedence  of  our  favourites 
in  the  estimation  of  ancient  writers. 

Catullus  had,  among  the  poets  of  his  own  coun- 
try, the  title  of  doctw,  or  learned ;  for  what  reason, 
is  not  quite  clear.  If  we  are  to  suppose,  however, 
with  some  of  the  commentators,  that  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
language  and  literature,  we  must  do  him  the  justice 
to  say,  that  of  all  imitators  he  has  the  most  origi- 
nality— that  of  all  erudite  men  he  retains  the  great- 
est share  of  the  playfulness,  the  buoyancy,  and  the 
vigour  of  natural  talent  There  is  no  constraint «  hat- 
ever  in  his  movements — no  parade  or  pedantry  in 
his  sty  le.  On  the  contrary,  there  never  was  a  poet — 
we  do  not  even  except  Shakspeare — who  seemed  to 
write  more  as  the  mood  happened  to  prompt,  and 
whose  verses  are  stamped  wiUi  such  a  decided  cha- 
racter of  &cility  and  of  spontaneity.  This,  indc«d,  b 
the  great,  and  among  the  Latin  poets,  the  peculiar 
charm  of  Catullus.  Of  all  the  Romans,  be  is  roost 
of  a  Greek,  not  by  study  and  imitation,  but  by  na- 
ture. His  lively  wit,  his  voluptuous  character,  his 
hearty  affections,  his  powerful  imagination,  seem 
naturally  to  overflow  in  venie  and  **  voluntary  wake 
harmonious  numbers."  Julius  Caesar  Scaligcr, 
who  finds  fault  with  every  thing,  disputed  this 
poet^s  pretensions  to  learning,  and  denounced  his 
works  as  stuffed  with  nothing  but  vulgarity  and 
ribaldry,  but  he  afterwards  sung  a  pahnodia,  de- 
claring the  Galliambic  ode  a  most  noble  composi- 
tion, and  the  Epithalamium  of  Thetis  and  PeWus 
worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Eneid. 
Other  writers  have  been  equally  lavis^h  of  thrir 
praise  for  other  excellencies ;  Martial,  for  instance, 
ascribes  to  him  an  unrivalled  superiority  in  ihe 
epigram.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  two 
things  from  the  same  pen  more  entirely  unlike  each 
other,  than  the  ode  just  mentioned,  and  the  sweet 
and  delicate  effusion  upon  Lesbians  Spanow,  nor 
any  falling  off  so  sudden  as  from  either  of  these 
to  the  vulgarity  and  nastineas  of  some  of  the  Hen- 
decasyllabics.  His  amatory  poetry  is  less  tender 
than  that  of  TibuUus,  and  less  gay  and  gallant 
than  that  of  Ovid;  but  it  is  more  simple,  more  cor- 
dial, more  voluptuous  than  either.  A  modem 
reader  would  be  vexy  much  disappointed  if  be  ex- 
pected to  find  in  it  that  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  thst 
rii^e  det  fnmnet;  that  distant  mysterious,  and 
adoring  love  which  inspired  the  muse  of  Bante 
and  Petrarch,  and  which  has  ever  since  chararler- 
ized  the  amorous  ditties  of  our  sonnetteerg^  The 
passion  of  Catullus  had  not  a  partii^le  of  Platonic 
abstraction  in  it — it  was  as  (ar  as  possil^le  from  being 
metaphysicaL  It  is  deeply  tinged  with  sensu^itv. 
but  it  has  absolute  possession  of  his  whole  being ;  be 
seems  to  be  smitten  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  with 
its  power — to  be  quite  intoxicated  with  its  delieioua 
raptures.  It  is  that "  drunkenness  of  soul,^  of  \k  bich 
Byron  speaks,  from  an  imagination  excited  and  ex- 
alted by  visions  of  bliss  and  images  of  beauty — 
with  every  feeling  absorbed  in  one  devoted  passkm, 
and  all  the  senses  dissolved  in  a  dream  of  love. 
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The  aeiwibiiity  of  Catnlliu,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  sabjects  of  amatory  song.  There  are 
several  of  his  poems,  on  various  occasions,  which 
are  iiiU  of  tenderness  and  deep  pathoa.  Qaando 
leggete,  says  Flaminio^  his  imitator  and  almost  his 
rival — «  non  vi  sentite  voi  liquefare  il  caore  di  dol- 
cezza.*'  Nothini;  can  be  more  tme  to  nature  and 
more  touching  than  his  address  to  the  Peninsula 
of  Sirmio^his  home,  and  perhaps  his  birth-place. 
The  Carmen  Nuptiale  has  been  often  imitated,  and 
is  committed  to  memory  by  every  scholar,  and  the 
Epithalamium  of  Julius  and  Manlius  may  be  r&> 
girded  as  perfect  in  its  kind.  But  the  noblest 
specimen,  beyond  comparison,  of  poetry  and  pathos 
which  the  works  of  Catullus  present^the  mort 
powerful  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  human 
bosom  as  the  liveliest  picture  of  its  hidden  work- 
iogs  and  intensest  agonies,  is  that  Gralliambic  ode 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  subject  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  very  affecting  one.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  frenzied  enthusiasm,  a  young  man  forsakes  his 
home  and  his  country,  for  the  purpose  of  dedicat- 
ing himself  to  the  service  of  the  Idsan  Goddess. 
The  vow  of  chastity  which  a  monk  may  break, 
was  rendered  inviolable  to  the  Galls  (for  so  the 
priests  of  Cybele  were  called)  by  the  same  means 
which,  in  later  times,  a  father  of  the  church  adopted 
to  disarm  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.  Atys,  in 
the  frenzy  of  his  first  excitement,  is  regularly  ini- 
tiated. He  rushes  madly  forth  to  mingle  in  the 
revelry  of  the  Galls,  whom  he  arouses  by  the  trump 
and  the  timbrel,  and  wildly  exhorts  to  follow  him 
to  the  lofty  groves  of  the  goddess.  Their  frantic 
demeanor,  the  Bacchanalian  dances,  their  shrill  and 
piercing  howls  are  painted  with  a  force  of  colour- 
ing which  nothing  can  surpass.  The  imitative 
harmony  of  the  yersification  is  perfect — ^it  is  ab- 
rupt, irregular,  disordered.  You  hear.it  in  the 
burned  step,  the  clashing  cymbal,  the  resounding 
timbrel  To  all  this  commotion  and  disorder,  a 
moment  of  repose — ^of  soft  but  &tal  repose — suc- 
ceeds, llie  Msnades,  eihausted  by  their  furious 
excitement,  sink  down  at  the  threshold  of  the  tem- 
ple to  sleep.  A  beautiful  morning  rises  upon  them, 
and  Atys  wakes — to  despair.  His  lament  is  affect- 
ing beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe.  It 
seems  wrung  from  a  broken  heart  and  is  fraught 
with  all  its  agony  and  desolation.  All  the  poetiy 
of  all  ages  may  be  safely  challenged  to  produce 
any  thing  more  painfully  interesting  and  pathetic 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

FBOM  Ajr  EBBAT  Olf  CLASStCU.  LKASSdHO. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  annals  of 
Greek  literature  and  art,  without  being  stmck  with 
them,  as  by  fiar  the  roost  extraordinary  and  brilliant 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
The  very  language — even  in  its  primitive  simpli- 
city, as  it  came  down  from  the  rhapsodists  who 
celebrated  the  exploits  of  Hercules  and  Theseus, 
was  as  great  a  wonder  as  any  it  records.  All  the 
other  tongues  that  civilised  man  has  spoken  are 
poor  and  feeble,  aDd  barbaioiis»  in  comparison  with 


it    Its  compass  and  flexibility,  its  riches  and  its 
powers,  are  altogether  unlimited.     It  not  only  ex- 
presses with  precision  all  that  is  thought  or  known 
at  any  given  period,  but  itenlargeM  ititelf  naturally, 
with  the  progress  of  science,  and  aflbrdA,  a»  if  with- 
out an  effort,  a  new  phrase,  or  a  systematic  nomen- 
clature whenever  one  is  called  for.     It  is  equally 
adapted  to  every  variety  of  style  and  subject — to 
the  most  shadowy  subtlety  of  distinction,  and  the 
utmost  exactness  of  definition,  as  well  as  to  the 
energy  and  the  pathos  of  popular  eloquence — to 
the  majesty,  the  elevatbn,  the  variety  of  the  epic, 
and  the  boldest  license  of  the  dithyrambic,  no  less 
than  to  the  sweetness  of  the  elegy,  the  simplicity 
of  the  pastoral,  or  the  heedless  gaiety  and  delicate 
characterization  of  comedy.    Above  all,  what  is 
an  unspeakable  charm — a  sort  of  naivetS  is  pecu- 
liar to  it,  which  appears  in  all  those  various  styles, 
and  is  quite  as  becoming  and  agreeable  in  a  histo- 
rian or  a  philosopher — Xcnophon  for  instance — as 
in  the  light  and  jocund  numbers  of  Anacreon. 
Indeed,  were  there  no  other  object  in  learning 
Greek  but  to  see  to  what  perfection  language  is 
capable  of  being  carried,  not  only  as  a  medium  of 
communication,  but  as  an  instrument  of  thought, 
we  see  not  why  the  time  of  a  young  man  would 
not  be  just  as  well  bestowed  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  it — for  all  the  purposes,  at  least,  of  a  libe- 
ral or  elementary  education — as  in  learning  alge- 
bra, another  specimen  of  a  language  or  arrangement 
of  signs  perfect  in  its  kind.     But  this  wonderful 
idiom  happens  to  have  been  spoken,  as  was  hinted 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  by  a  race  as  wonderful. 
The  very  first  monument  of  their  genius — the  most 
ancient  relic  of  letters  in  the  western  world — stands 
to  this  day  altogether  unrivalled  in  the  exalted  claFs 
to  which  it  belongs.     What  was  the  history  of  this 
immortal  poem  and  of  its  great  fellow  ?     Was  it  a 
single  individual,  and  who  was  be,  that  composed 
them  ?     Had  he  any  master  or  model  ?     What  had 
been  his  education,  and  what  was  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lived  1     These  questions  are  full 
of  interest  to  a  philosophical  inquirer  into  the  in- 
tellectual history  of  the  species,  but  they  are  espe^ 
daily  important  with  a  view  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  discussion.     Whatever  causes  account  for 
the  matchless  excellence  of  these  primitive  poems, 
and  for  that  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written,  will  go  far  to  explain  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, that  the   same  favoured  people  left 
nothing  unatteropted  in  philosophy,  in  letters  and 
in  arts^  and  attempted  nothing  without  signal,  and 
in  some  cases,  unrivalled  success.    Winkleman 
undertakes  to  assign  some  reasons  for  this  aston- 
ishing superiority  of  the  Greeks,  and  talks  very 
learnedly  about  a  fine  climate,  delicate  organs,  ex- 
quisite susceptibility,  the  full  development  of  the 
human  form  by  gymnastic  exercises,  &c    For  our 
own  part,  we  are  content  to  explain  the  phenome- 
non after  the  manner  of  the  Scottish  school  of  me- 
taphysicians, in  which  we  learned  the  little  that  we 
profess  to  know  of  that  department  of  philosophy,  by 
Vesolving  it  at  once  in  an  original  law  of  nature : 
in  other  words,  by  substantiaiiy,  but  decently,  con- 
fesiing  it  to  be  inexplicable. 
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William  Ware  was  bom  at  Hingham  in 
Massachusetts  on  the  third  of  August,  1797. 
Ho  is  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  from 
Robert  Ware,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
colony,  who  came  from  England  about  the 
year  1 644.  His  father  was  Henry  Ware,  D.  D., 
many  years  honourably  distinguished  by  his 
connection  with  the  Divinity  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  late  Henry  Ware,  jr.,  D.  D., 
was  his  elder  brother.  His  only  living  brother 
is  Dr.  John  Ware,  who  also  shares  of  the  lite- 
rary tastes  and  talents  of  his  family. 

William  Ware  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1816.  Afler  reading  theology 
the  usual  term  he  was  settled  over  the  Unita- 
rian society  of  Chambers  street,  New  York, 
where  he  remained  about  sixteen  years.  He 
gave  little  to  the  press  except  a  few  sermons, 
and  four  numbers  of  a  religious  miscellany 
called  The  Unitarian,  until  near  the  close  of 
this  period,  when  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  of  those 
brilliant  papers  which  in  the  autumn  of  1836 
were  given  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  Ze- 
nobia  or  the  Fall  of  Palmyra,  an  Historical 
Romance.  Before  the  completion  of  this 
work  he  had  resigned  his  pastoral  office  and 
removed  to  Brookline,  near  Boston. 

The  romance  of  Zenobia  is  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  Marcus  Curtius,  at  Rome,  from  Lu- 
cius Manlius  Pi  so,  a  senator,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  led  by  circumstances  of  a  private 
nature  to  visit  Palmyra  toward  the  close  of  the 
third  century,  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
tlie  queen  and  her  court,  to  have  seen  the  City 
of  the  Desert  in  its  greatest  magnificence,  and 
to  have  witnessed  its  destruction  by  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian.  For  the  purposes  of  romantic 
fiction  the  subject  is  perhaps  the  finest  that  had 
not  been  appropriated  in  all  ancient  history ; 
and  the  treatment  of  it,  which  is  highly  pictu- 
resque and  dramatic  throughout,  shows  that 
the  author  has  been  a  successful  student  of  the 
institutions,  manners  and  social  life  of  the  age 
he  has  attempted  to  illudtrate. 

Mr.  Ware's  second  romance,  Probns,  or 
Rome  In  t!ie  Third  Ce'ili'Ty,  was  pnblished  in 
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the  summer  of  1838.  It  is  a  sort  of  sequel  to 
the  Zenobia,  and  is  composed  of  letters  pui^ 
porting  to  be  written  by  Piso  from  Rome  to 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Gracchus,  one  of  the 
old  Palmyrene  ministera.  In  the  first  work 
Piso  meets  with  Probus,  a  Christian  teacher, 
and  is  partially  convinced  of  the  truth  of  bis 
doctrine ;  he  is  now  a  disciple,  and  a  sharer  of 
the  persecutions  which  marked  the  last  days  of 
the  reign  of  Aurelian.  The  character?  in  Pro- 
bus  are  skilfully  drawn  and  contrasted,  and 
with  a  deeper  moral  interest,  from  the  frequent 
discussions  of  doctrine  which  it  contains,  die 
romance  has  the  classical  style  and  spirit  which 
characterized  its  predecessor. 

Mr.  Ware's  third  work  is  entitled  Julian,  or 
Scenes  in  Judea,  and  was  pnblished  in  1&41. 
The  hero  is  a  Roman,  of  Hebrew  descent,  who 
visits  the  land  of  his  aneestora,  to  gntifr  a 
liberal  curiosity,  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Saviour.  Every  thing  connected  with  Pale^ 
tine  at  this  period  is  so  fiimiliar  that  the  grouiui 
might  seem  to  be  sacred  to  History  and  Re- 
ligion ;  but  it  has  often  been  invaded  by  the 
romancer,  and  perhaps  never  with  more  suc- 
cess than  in  the  present  instance.  Although 
Julian  has  less  freshness  than  Zenobia,  it  has 
an  air  of  truth  and  sincerity  that  rendera  it 
scarcely  less  interesting. 

Mr.  Ware  was  several  yeare  editor  of  tha 
Christian  Examiner,  the  very  able  jonnal  of 
religion  and  lettera  published  at  Boston,  and 
he  was  recently  minister  of  the  Unitarian  So- 
ciety at  West  Cambridge,  but  ill  health  has 
since  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  kinds  of 
occupation. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Ware  betray  a  familiar- 
ity with  the  civilization  of  the  ancients,  and 
are  written  in  a  graceful,  pure  and  brilliant 
style.  In  our  literature  they  are  peculiar,  axtd 
they  will  bear  a  fiivonrable  comparison  with 
the  most  celebrated  historical  romances  rdat- 
ing  to  the  same  scenes  and  periods  which 
have  been  written  abroad.  They  have  passed 
through  many  editions  in  Great  Britain,  and 
have  been  translated  into  Gennan  and  odier 
languages  of  the  continent. 
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THE  JOURNEY  TO  PALMYRA. 


T  WILL  not  detain  you  long  with  our  voyage,  but 
will  only  mark  out  iti  ooune.  Leaving  the  Afri- 
can shore,  we  atrock  acroeB  to  Sicily,  and  coasting 
along  ita  eastern  border,  beheld  with  pleasure  the 
towering  form  of  ^tna,  aending  up  into  the  hea- 
yens  a  dull  and  sloggiah  doud  of  vapoura.  We 
then  ran  between  the  Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  and 
BO  held  our  coarse  till  the  Island  of  Cyprus  rose 
like  her  own  &ir  goddess  from  the  ocean,  and  6lled 
oar  eyes  with  a  beautiful  vision  of  hill  and  valley, 
wooded  promontory,  and  glittering  towna  and 
Ttllaa.  A  fair  wind  soon  withdrew  us  firom  these 
charming  prospects,  and  after  driving  us  swiftly 
and  roughly  over  the  remainder  of  our  way,  re- 
warded ua  with  a  brighter  and  more  welcome  vision 
siiU — the  coast  of  Syria  and  our  destined  port, 
Berytus. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  both  toward  the 
north  and  the  south,  we  beheld  a  luxuriant  region, 
crowded  with  villages,  and  giving  every  indication 
of  comfort  and  wealth.  The  city  itself,  which  we 
rapidly  approached,  was  of  inferior  size,  bat  pre- 
sented an  agreeable  prospect  of  warehouses,  public 
and  private  edifices,  overtopped  here  and  there  by 
the  lofty  palm,  and  other  trees  of  a  new  and  pecu- 
liar foliage.  Four  days  were  consumed  here  in  the 
purchase  of  slaves,  camels,  and  horses,  and  in  other 
preparations  for  the  journey  across  the  desert 
Two  mates  represented  themselves,  one  more,  the 
other  leas  direct;  the  last,  though  more  circuitous, 
appeared  to  me  the  more  desirable,  as  it  would  take 
me  within  sight  of  the  modem  glories  and  ancient 
remains  vT  Heliopolis.  This,  therefore,  was  de- 
termined upon;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
,  day  we  set  foiward  upon  our  long  march.  Four 
slaves,  two  camels,  and  three  horses,  with  an  Arab 
conductor,  constituted  our  little  caravan ;  but  for 
greater  safety  we  attached  ouraelves  to  a  much  larger 
one  than  our  own,  in  which  we  were  swallowed 
up  and  lost,  consisting  of  travellen  and  traders  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  who  were  also  on  their 
way  to  Palmyra,  as  a  point  whence  to  separate  to 
various  parts  of  the  vast  east  It  would  delight 
mc  to  lay  before  you,  with  the  distinctness  and  mi- 
nuteness of  a  picture,  the  whole  of  this  novel  and 
to  nie  interesting  route ;  but  I  must  content  my- 
self with  a  slight  sketch,  and  reserve  fuller  com- 
munications to  the  time  when,  once  more  seated 
with  you  upon  the  Ccslian,  we  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  social  converse. 

Our  way  through  the  valle3rs  of  Libanus  was  like 
one  long  wandering  among  the  pleasure  grounds 
of  opulent  citizens.  The  land  was  ever3rwhere 
richly  cultivated,  and  a  happier  peasantry,  as  far 
as  the  eye  of  the  traveller  could  judge,  nowhere 
exists.  The  most  luxuriant  valleys  of  out  own 
Italy  are  not  more  crowded  with  the  evidences  of 
plen^  and  contentment  Upon  drawing  near  to  the 
ancient  Baalbec,  I  found,  on  inquiry  of  our  guide, 
that  we  were  not  to  peas  through  it,  as  I  had  hoped, 
nor  even  very  near  it,  not  nearer  than  between 
two  and  three  mileai    So  that  in  this  I  had  been 


cleariy  deceived  by  those  of  whom  I  had  made  the 
most  exact  inquiriea  at  Berytus.  The  event  proved, 
however,  that  it  was  not  for  nothing ;  for  soon  af- 
ter we  had  started  on  our  journey,  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  turning  suddenly  around  the 
projectiDg  rock  of  a  mountain  ridge,  we  all  at  once 
beheld,  as  if  a  vail  had  been  lifted  up,  Heliopolis 
and  its  suburbs  spread  out  before  us  in  all  their 
various  beauty.  The  city  lay  about  three  miles 
distant  I  could  only  therefore  identify  its  prin- 
ciple structure,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  as  built  by 
the  first  Antonine.  This  towered  above  the  walls 
and  over  all  the  other  buildings,  and  gave  vast  ideas 
of  the  greatneaa  of  the  place,  leading  the  mind  to 
crowd  it  with  other  edifices  that  should  bear  some 
proportion  to  this  noble  monument  of  imperial 
magnificence.  As  suddenly  as  the  view  of  this 
imposing  scene  had  been  revealed,  so  suddenly 
was  it  again  eclipsed  by  another  short  turn  in  the 
road,  which  took  us  once  more  into  the  mountain 
valleys.  But  the  overhanging  and  impenetrable 
foliage  of  a  Syrian  forest  shielding  me  from  the 
fierce  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  soon  reconciled  mo 
to  my  loas — ^more  eapecially  as  I  knew  that  in  a 
abort  time  we  were  to  enter  upon  the  sandy  desert 
which  stretches  from  the  Anti-Libanus  almost  to 
the  very  walls  of  PalAyra. 

Upon  this  boundless  desert  we  now  soon  en- 
tered. The  scene  which  it  presented  was  more 
dismal  than  I  can  descrilie.  A  red,  moving  sand 
—or  hard  and  baked  by  the  heat  of  a  sun  such  as 
Rome  never  knows — bw,gray  rocks  just  rising  here 
and  there  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  with  now 
and  then  the  dead  and  glittering  trunk  of  a  vast 
cedar,  whose  roots  seemed  as  if  they  had  outlasted 
centories — the  bonea  of  camels  and  elephants,  scat- 
tered on  either  hand,  dazzling  the  sight  by  reason 
of  their  excessive  whiteness — at  a  distance  occa- 
aonally  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  for  a  moment  sur- 
veying our  long  line,  and  then  darting  off  to  liis 
fiistncsBcs— -these  were  the  objects  which,  with 
scarce  any  variation,  met  our  eyes  during  the  four 
wearisome  days  that  we  dragged  ourselves  over 
this  wild  and  inhospitable  region.  A  little  after  the 
noon  of  the  fourth  day,  as  we  started  on  our  way, 
having  refreshed  ourselves  and  our  exhausted  ani- 
mala,  at  a  spring  which  here  poured  out  its  warm 
but  still  grateful  watera  to  the  traveller,  my  eara 
received  the  agreeable  news  that  toward  the  east 
there  could  now  be  discerned  the  dark  line  which 
indicated  our  approach  to  the  verdant  tract  that 
encompasses  the  great  dty.  Our  own  excited 
spirits  were  quickly  imparted  to  our  beasts,  and  a 
more  rapid  movement  soon  revealed  into  distinct- 
neaa  the  high  land  and  waving  groves  of  palm  trees 
which  mark  the  site  of  Palmyra. 

It  was  several  miles  before  we  reached  the  city, 
that  we  suddenly  found  ourselves— landing  as  it 
were  from  a  sea  upon  an  island  or  continent — in  a 
rich  and  thickly  peopled  oouiitiy.  The  roads  indi- 
cated an  approach  to  a  great  capital  in  the  increas- 
ing numbera  of  those  who  thronged  them,  meet- 
ing and  paasing  us^  overtaking  us,  or  crossing  our 
path.  Elephants,  camels,  and  the  dromedary, 
which  I  had  before  seen  only  in  the  amphitheatres, 
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I  hero  beheld  as  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  soil 
Freqaent  villas  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Palmy- 
renes  to  which  they  letreat  from  the  greater  heats 
of  the  city  now  threw  a  lovely  charm  over  the  scene. 
Nothing  tan  exceed  the  splendour  of  the  sumptu- 
ous palaces.  Italy  itself  has  nothing  which  sur- 
passes them.  The  new  and  brilliant  costumes  of 
the  persons  whom  we  met,  together  with  the  rich 
housings  of  the  animals  they  rode,  served  greatly 
to  add  to  all  this  beauty.  I  was  still  entranced,  as 
it  were,  by  the  objects  around  me,  and  buried  in 
reflection,  when  I  was  aroused  by  the  shout  of 
those  who  led  the  caravan,  and  who  had  attained 
the  summit  of  a  little  rising  ground,  saying,  «  Pal- 
myra !  Palmyra !"  I  urged  forward  my  steed,  and 
in  a  moment  the  most  wonderful  prospect  I  ever 
beheld^no,  I  cannot  except  even  Rome — ^bnrst 
upon  my  sight  Flanked  by  hills  of  considerable 
elevation  on  the  east,  the  city  filled  the  whole 
plain  below  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  both 
toward  the  north  and  toward  the  south.  This  im- 
mense plain  was  all  one  vast  and  boundless  city. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  larger  than  Rome.  Yet  I 
knew  very  well  that  it  could  not  be,  that  it  was  not 
And  it  was  some  time  before  I  understood  the  true 
character  of  the  scene  before  me,  so  as  to  separate 
the  dty  from  the  country  altd  the  country  from  the 
city,  which  here  wonderfully  interpenetrate  each 
other  and  so  confound  and  deceive  the  observer. 
For  the  city  proper  is  so  studded  with  groups  of 
lofty  palm  trees,  shooting  up  among  its  temples  and 
palaces,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  plain  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  so  thickly  adorned  with  magni- 
ficent structures  of  the  purest  marble,  that  it  is  not 
easy,  nay  it  is  impossible  at  the  distance  at  which 
I  contemplated  the  whole,  to  distinguish  the  line 
which  divided  the  one  from  the  other.  It  was  all 
city  and  all  country,  all  country  and  all  city.  Those 
which  lay  before  me  I  was  ready  to  believe  were 
the  Elysian  Fields.  I  imagined  that  I  saw  under 
my  feet  the  dwellings  of  purified  men  and  of  gods. 
Certainly  they  were  too  glorious  for  the  mere  earth- 
born.  There  was  a  central  point,  however,  which 
chiefly  fixed  my  attention,  where  the  vast  Temple 
of  the  Sun  stretched  upward  its  thousand  columns 
of  polished  marble  to  the  heavens,  in  its  matchless 
beauty  casting  into  the  shade  every  other  work  of 
art  of  which  the  world  can  boast  I  have  stood  be- 
fore the  Parthenon,  and  have  almost  worshipped 
that  divine  achievement  of  the  immortal  Phidias. 
But  it  is  a  toy  by  the  side  of  this  bright  crown  of 
the  eastern  capital  I  have  been  at  Milan,  at  Epho- 
8US,  at  Alexandria,  at  Antioch ;  but  in  neither  of 
these  renowned  cities  have  I  beheld  any  thing  that 
I  can  allow  to  approach  in  united  extent,  grandeur, 
and  most  consummate  beauty,  this  almost  more 
than  work  of  man.  On  each  side  of  this,  the  cen- 
tral point  there  rose  upward  slender  pyramid*-- 
pointed  obelisks—domes  of  the  most  graceful  pro- 
portions, columns,  arches,  and  lofty  towers,  for  num- 
ber, and  for  form,  beyond  my  power  to  describe. 
These 'buildings,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  city, 
being  all  either  of  white  marble  or  of  some  stone 
as  white,  and  being  everywhere  in  Aeir  whole  ex- 
tent interspersed,  as  I  have  already  nid,  with  mul- 


titudes of  overshadowing  palm  trees,  perfectly  filled 
and  satisfied  my  sense  of  beauty,  and  made  me  leel 
for  the  moment,  as  if  in  such  a  scene  I  st*ould  love 
to  dwell  and  there  end  my  days.  Nor  was  I  alone 
in  these  transporto  of  delight  AU  my  fellow-tra- 
vellers seemed  equally  aflfected :  and  from  the  na- 
tive Psimyrenes,  of  whom  there  were  many  amoog 
us,  the  most  impassioned  and  boastful  exdamatioDs 
broke  forth.  **  What  is  Rome  to  this !"  they  cried. 
«  Fortune  is  not  constant  Why  may  not  Palmy- 
ra be  what  Rome  has  been — mistress  of  the  worM  t 
Whomorefit  to  rule  than  the  great  Zenobia?  A 
few  years  may  see  great  changes.  Who  can  tell 
what  shall  come  to  pass  1 "  These,  and  many  such 
sayings,  were  uttered  by  those  around  me,  aceom- 
panied  by  many  significant  gestures  and  glanors 
of  the  eye.  I  thought  of  them  afterward.  We 
now  descended  the  hill,  and  the  long  line  of  our 
caravan  moved  on  toward  the  city. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  PALMYRA. 


After  one  day  of  preparation  and  one  of  aassoll 
the  city  has  fellen,  and  Aurelian  again  entered  in 
triumph ;  this  time  in  the  spirit  of  revenge  arid  re- 
taliation. It  is  evident,  as  we  look  on,  horror-strw^ 
that  no  quarter  is  given,  but  that  a  general  masas- 
cre  has  been  ordered,  both  of  soldier  and  citiseo. 
We  can  behold  whole  herds  of  the  defenceless  po- 
pulace escaping  from  the  gates  or  over  the  walls^ 
only  to  be  pursued — hunted — and  slaughtered  by 
the  remorseless  soldiers.  And  thousands  upon 
thousands  have  we  seen  driven  over  the  walls,  or 
hurled  from  the  battlements  of  the  lofty  towers  to 
perish,  dashed  upon  the  rocks  below.  , 

No  sooner  had  the  evening  of  this  fatal  day  set 
in,  than  a  new  scene  of  terrific  sublimity  opened 
before  us,  as  we  beheld  flames  beginning  to  ascend 
from  every  part  of  the  dty.  They  grew  and  spicad 
till  they  presently  appeared  to  wrap  all  objects  alike 
in  one  vast  sheet  of  fire.  Towers,  pirmacies  and 
domes,  after  glittering  awhile  in  the  fierce  Uase, 
one  after  another  fell  and  disappeared  in  the  general 
ruin.  The  Temple  of  the  8un  stood  long  un- 
touched, shining  almost  with  the  biigfatneas  of  the 
sun  itself,  its  polished  shafis  and  sides  reflecting 
the  surrounding  fires  with  an  intense  brillbncT. 
We  hoped  that  it  might  escape,  and  were  certain 
that  it  wouki,  unless  fired  firom  within — as  from 
its  insulated  position  the  flames  from  the  neigh- 
bouring buildings  could  not  reach  it  But  we 
watched  not  long  ere  firom  its  wcsteiu  eztremitT 
the  fire  broke  forth,  and  warned  os  that  that  peer- 
less monument  of  human  genius,  like  all  else,  wcoid 
soon  crumble  to  the  ground.  To  our  amaaeoieot 
however  and  joy,  the  flames,  after  having  made 
great  progress,  were  suddenly  arrested,  and  hy 
some  cause  extinguished;  and  the  vast  pile  stnoJ 
towering  in  the  centre  of  the  desolation,  of  double 
site  as  it  seemed,  from  the  fell  and  disappearsocs 
of  so  many  of  the  surrounding  structures. 

On  the  third  day  aftw  the  capkore  of  the  city 
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and  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  the  annj  of 
the  '<  conqueror  and  destroyer"  withdrew  from  the 
scene  of  its  glory,  and  again  disappeared  beyond 
the  desert  I  sought  not  the  presence  of  Aarelian 
whiie  before  the  city,  for  I  cared  not  to  meet  him 
drenched  in  the  blood  of  women  and  children. 
Bat  as  soon  as  he  and  his  legions  were  departed, 
we  turned  toward  the  city,  as  children  to  visit  the 
dead  body  of  a  parent 

No  language  which  I  can  use  can  give  you  any 
just  conception  of  the  horrors  which  met  our  view 
on  the  way  to  the  walls  and  in  the  city  itself.  For 
more  than  a  mile  before  we  reached  the  gates,  the 
roads  and  the  fields,  on  either  hand,  were  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  those  who,  in  their  attempts  to 
escape,  had  been  overtaken  by  the  enemy  and  slain. 
Many  a  group  of  bodies  did  we  notice,  evidently 
those  of  a  family,  the  parents  and  the  children, 
who,  hoping  to  reach  in  company  some  place  of 
security,  had  all — and  without  resistance  apparent* 
ly — fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  relentless  fury  of  their 
parsuerB.  Immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  walls 
and  under  them  the  earth  was  concealed  from  the 
eye  by  the  multitudes  of  the  slain,  and  all  objects 
were  stained  with  the  one  hue  of  blood.  Upon 
passing  the  gates  and  entering  within  those  walls 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  embrac- 
ing in  their  wide  and  graceful  sweep  the  most 
beautiful  city  of  the  world,  my  eye  met  naught  but 
black  and  smoking  ruins,  fallen  houses  and  tem- 
ples, the  streets  choked  with  piles  of  still  blazing 
timbers  and  the  half-burned  bodies  of  the  dead.  As 
I  penetrated  farther  into  the  heart  of  the  dty,  and 
to  its  better  built  and  more  spacious  quarters,  I 
found  the  destruction  to  be  less — that  the  principal 
streets  were  standing,  and  many  of  the  more  dis- 
tiaguisbed  structures.  But  everywhere — iu  the 
stKo\a — upon  the  porticoes  of  private  and  public 
dwellings — upon  the  steps  and  within  tfie  very 
walls  of  the  temples  of  every  fiiith — in  all  places, 
the  most  sacred  as  well  as  the  most  common,  lay 
the  mangled  carcasses  of  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
None  apparently  had  been  spared.  The  aged  were 
there,  with  their  bald  or  silvered  heads — little  chil- 
dren and  infants — women,  the  young,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  good — all  were  there,  slaughtered  in  every 
imaginable  way,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  specta- 
cles of  horror  and  of  grief  enough  to  break  the 
heart  and  craze  the  brain.  For  one  could  not  but 
go  back  to  the  day  and  the  hour  when  they  died, 
and  suffer  with  these  innocent  thousands  a  part  of 
what  they  suffered,  when  the  gates  of  the  city  giv- 
ing way,  the  infuriated  soldiery  poured  in,  and 
with  death  written  in  their  faces  and  clamouring  on 
their  tongues,  their  quiet  houses  were  invaded,  and 
resisting  or  unresisting,  they  all  fell  together  be- 
neath the  murderous  knives  of  the  savage  foe. 
What  shrieks  then  rent  and  filled  the  air— what 
praters  of  agony  went  up  to  the  gods  for  life  to 
those  whose  ears  on  mercy's  side  were  adders' — 
what  piercing  supplications  that  life  might  be  taken 
and  honour  spared !  The  apartments  of  the  rich 
and  the  noble  presented  the  most  harrowing  spec- 
tacles, where  the  inmates,  delicately  nurtured,  and 
knowing  of  danger,  evil  and  wrong,  only  by  name 
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and  report,  had  first  endured  all  that  nature  most 
abhors,  and  then,  there  where  their  souls  had  died, 
were  slain  by  their  brutal  violators  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  most  demoniac  cruelty.  Happy  for 
those  who,  like  Gracchus,  foresaw  the  tempest  and 
fled.  These  calamities  have  fallen  chiefly  upon 
the  adherents  of  Antiochus;  but  among  them, 
alas !  were  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  honoured 
families  of  the  capital  Their  bodies  now  lie  black- 
ened and  bloated  upon  their  door-stones — their 

own  halb  have  become  their  tombs 

The  silence  of  death  and  of  ruin  rests  over  this 
once  and  but  so  lately  populous  city.  As  I  stood 
upon  a  high  point  which  overlooked  a  large  ex- 
tent of  it,  I  could  discern  no  signs  of  life,  except 
here  and  there  a  detachnoent  of  the  Roman  guard 
dragging  forth  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  citi- 
zens, and  bearing  them  to  be  burned  or  buried. 
This  whole  people  is  extinct  In  a  single  day 
these  hundred  thousands  have  found  a  common 
grave.  Not  one  remains  to  bewail  or  bury  the 
dead.  Where  are  the  anxious  crowds,  who,  when 
their  dwellings  have  been  burned,  eagerly  rush  in  . 
as  the  flames  have  spent  themselves  to  sorrow  over 
their  smoking  altars,  and  pry  with  busy  search 
among  the  hot  ashes,  if  perchance  they  may  yet 
rescue  some  lamented  treasure,  or  bear  away  at 
least  the  bones  of  a  parent  or  a  child,  buried  be- 
neath the  ruins  ?  They  are  not  here.  It  b  broad 
day,  and  the  sun  shines  bright,  but  not  a  living 
form  is  seen  lingering  about  these  desolated  streets 
and  squares.  Birds  of  prey  are  already  hovering 
round,  and  alighting  without  apprehension  of 
disturbance  wherever  the  banquet  invites  them; 
and  soon  as  the  shadows  of  evening  shall  fall,  the 
hyena  of  the  desert  will  be  here  to  gorge  himself 
upon  what  they  have  left,  having  scented  afar  ofl' 
upon  the  taint^  breeze  the  fumes  of  the  rich  feast 
here  spread  for  him.  These  Koman  grave-diggers 
from  the  legion  of  Bassus,  are  alone  upon  the 
ground  to  contend  with  them  for  their  prize.  O, 
miserable  condition  of  humanity !  Why  is  it  that 
to  man  have  been  given  passions  which  he  cannot 
tame,  and  which  sink  him  below  the  brute !  Why 
is  it  that  a  few  ambitious  are  permitted  by  the 
Great  Ruler,  in  the  selfish  pursuit  of  their  own 
aggrandizement,  to  scatter  in  ruin,  desolation,  and 
death,  whole  kingdoms — making  misery  and  de- 
struction the  steps  by  which  they  mount  up  to 
their  seats  of  pride !  O,  gentle  doctrine  of  Christ ! 
doctrine  of  love  and  of  peace,  when  shall  it  be  that 
I  and  all  mankind  shall  know  thy  truth,  and  the 
world  smile  with  a  new  happiness  under  thy  life- 
giving  reign ! 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE 

SUN. 

FBOX  PBOBCB. 

Vast  preparations  had  been  making  for  the  de- 
dication for  many  days  or  even  months  preceding, 
and  the  day  arose  upon  a  city  full  of  expectation 
of  the  shows,  ceremonies  and  games  that  were  to 
reward  their  long  and  patient  waiting.  For  the 
9l3 
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■eason  of  the  year  the  day  was  hot,  nimataimlly  ao ; 
and  the  sky  filled  with  thoae  maaaive  clouda,  piled 
like  mountaina  of  snow  one  upon  another,  which, 
while  they  both  please  the  eye  by  their  forms  and 
veil  the  fierce  aplendoura  of  the  san  as  they  now 
and  then  sail  across  his  &ce,  at  the  same  time  por- 
tend wind  and  storm.  All  Rome  was  early  astir. 
It  was  ushered  in  by  the  criers  traveraing  the  streets 
and  proclaiming  the  rites  and  spectacles  of  the  day, 
what  they  were  and  where  to  be  witnessed,  followed 
by  troops  of  boys  imitating  in  their  grotesque  way 
the  pompous  declarations  of  the  men  of  authority, 
not  unfi-eqaently  drawing  down  upon  their  heads  the 
curses  and  the  batons  of  the  insulted  dignitaries. .... 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  were  at  the  palace  of 
Aurelian  on  the  Palatine,  where  a  proceasion,  pomp- 
ous as  art  and  rank  and  numbers  could  make  it, 
was  formed,  to  move  thence  by  a  winding  and  dis- 
tant route  to  the  temple  near  ^e  foot  of  the  Qniri- 
nal.  Julia  repaired  with  Portia  to  a  place  of  ob- 
servation near  the  temple — I  to  the  palace  to  join 
the  company  of  the  emperor.  Of  the  gorgeous 
magnificence  of  the  procearion  I  shall  tell  you  no- 
thing. It  waa  in  extent  and  variety  of  pomp  and 
costliness  of  decoration,  a  copy  of  that  of  the  late 
triumph,  and  went  even  beyond  the  captivating 
splendour  of  the  example.  Roman  musio— which 
is  not  that  of  Palmyra — lent  such  charms  aa  it  could 
to  our  passage  through  the  atreeta  to  the  temple, 
from  a  thousand  performers. 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  lofty  fiibric,  I  thought 
that  no  scene  of  such  various  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence had  ever  met  my  eye.  The  temple  itself  is 
a  work  of  unrivalled  art.  In  size  it  surpasses  any 
other  building  of  the  same  kind  in  Rome,  and  for 
the  excellence  in  workmanship  and  purity  of  de- 
sign, although  it  may  fall  below  the  standard  of 
Hadrian's  age,  yet  for  a  certain  air  of  grandeur  and 
luxuriance  of  invention  in  its  details,  and  lavish 
profusion  of  embelliahment  in  gold  and  silver,  no 
temple  or  other  edifice  of  any  preceding  age  ever 
pprhaps  resembled  it  Its  older  is  the  Corinthian, 
of  the  Roman  form,  and  the  entire  building  is  sur- 
rounded by  its  slender  columns,  each  composed  of  a 
single  piece  of  marble.  Upon  the  front  is  wrought 
Apollo  surrounded  by  the  Hours.  The  western 
extremity  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  of  the 
same  breadth  as  the  temple  itself.  At  the  eastern 
there  extends  beyond  the  walls  to  a  distance  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  building  a  marble  platform, 
upon  which  stands  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  which 
is  ascended  by  various  flights  of  steps,  some  little 
more  than  a  gently  rising  plain,  up  whidi  the  beasts 
arl  led  that  are  destined  to  the  altar. 

When  this  vast  extent  of  wall  and  column  of  the 
most  dazzling  brightness  came  into  view,  every  where 
covered,  together  with  the  surrounding  temples,  pa- 
laces and  theatres,  with  a  dense  mass  of  human  be- 
ings, of  all  climes  and  regions,  dressed  out  in  their 
richest  attire — music  from  innumerable  instruments 
filling  the  heavens  with  harmony — ihoats  of  the 
proud  and  excited  populace  every  few  moments  and 
from  diflerent  points,  as  Aurelian  advanced,  shak- 
ing the  air  with  its  thrilling  din — the  neighing  of 
horses,  the  frequent  blasts  of  the  trumpet— the 


whole  made  more  ademnly  imposing  by  the  Tast 
masses  of  doad  which  swept  over  the  skj,  now 
suddenly  unveiling  and  again  edipnng  the  sun,  the 
great  god  of  this  idolatiy,  and  from  which  few  could 
vrithdraw  their  gaze  $ — ^when  at  once  this  all  broke 
upon  my  eye  and  ear,  I  was  like  a  diild  who  before 
had  never  seen  aught  but  his  own  village  and  his 
own  rural  temple,  in  the  eflect  wrought  upon  me, 
and  the  passiveness  with  which  I  abandoned  myaelf 
to  the  sway  of  the  aeniea.  Not  one  there  was  more 
ravished  by  the  outward  drcumatanoe  and  show. 
I  thought  of  Rome's  thousand  yeara,  of  her  power, 
her  greatness  and  universal  empire,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment my  step  was  not  less  proud  than  that  of  Au- 
relian. But  after  that  moment — ^when  the  senses 
had  had  their  fill,  when  the  eye  had  seen  the  glory, 
and  the  ear  had  fed  upon  the  harmony  and  the 
praise,  then  I  thought  and  felt  very  differently ;  sor- 
row and  compassion  for  these  gay  multitudes  were 
at  my  heart ;  prophetic  forebodings  of  disaster,  dan- 
ger, and  ruin  to  those  to  whose  sacred  cause  I  had 
linked  myself,  made  my  tongue  to  falter  in  its 
speech  and  my  limbs  to  tremble.  I  thought  that 
the  superstition  that  was  upheld  by  the  wealth  and 
the  power,  whose  manifestations  were  before  me, 
had  its  roots  in  the  very  centre  of  the  earth — fkr 
too  deep  down  for  a  few  like  myaelf  ever  to  reach 
them.  I  was  like  one  whose  last  hope  of  life  and 
escape  is  suddenly  struck  away. 

I  was  roused  from  these  meditetions  by  our  ar- 
rival at  the  eastern  front  of  the  temple.  Between 
the  two  central  columns,  on  a  throne  of  gokl  and 
ivory,  sat  the  emperor  of  the  world,  surrounded  by 
the  senate,  the  colleges  of  augore  and  haruspices, 
and  by  the  prieste  of  the  various  temples  of  the  ca- 
pital, all  in  their  peculiar  costume.  Then  Franto, 
the  priest  of  the  temple,  when  the  crier  had  pro-  . 
claimed  that  the  hour  of  worship  and  sacrifice  had 
come,  and  had  commanded  silence  to  be  observed 
— standing  at  the  altar,  glittering  in  bis  white  and 
golden  robes  like  a  messenger  of  light — bared  his 
head,  and  lifting  his  face  up  toward  the  sun,  ofiered 
in  dear  and  sounding  tones  the  prayers  of  dedica- 
tion. As  he  came  toward  the  close  of  his  prayer, 
he,  as  is  so  usual,  with  loud  and  almost  frantic 
cries  and  importunate  repetition,  called  upon  the 
god  to  hear  turn,  and  then  with  appropriate  names 
and  praises  invoked  the  Father  of  gods  and  men  to 
be  present  and  hear.  Just  as  he  had  thus  solemn- 
ly invoked  Jupiter  by  name,  and  was  about  to  call 
upon  the  other  gods  in  the  same  manner,  the  clouds, 
which  had  been  deepening  and  darkening,  sudden- 
ly obscured  the  sun ;  a  distant  peal  of  thunder  roll- 
ed along  the  heavens,  and  at  the  same  moment  from 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  temple  a  voice  of  preter- 
natural power  came  forth,  prodaiming  ao  that  the 
whole  multitude  heard  the  words — »God  is  but 
one ;  the  king  eternal,  immortal,  invisible."  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  horror  that  aeized  those 
multitudes.  Many  cried  out  with  fear,  and  eadi 
seemed  to  shrink  behind  the  other.  Paleness  sat 
upon  every  fiice.  The  priest  pauaed  as  if  stmck 
by  a  power  from  above.  Even  the  brazen  Fronto 
was  appalled.  Aurelian  leaped  from  his  seat,  and 
by  his  countenance,  white  and  awe-atrudt,  ahowed 
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that  to  him  it  came  u  a  Toioe  from  the  gods.  He 
spoke  not,  hot  stood  gazing  at  the  daik  entrance 
into  the  temple  from  which  the  sonnd  had  come. 
Franto  hastily  approached  him,  and  whispering  hot 
one  word  as  it  were  into  his  ear,  the  emperor 
started ;  the  spell  that  bonnd  him  was  dissotred ; 
and  reeoyering  himself— making  indeed  as  though 
a  very  diffisrent  fiseling  had  possessed  him--H9ied 
oat  in  fierce  tones  to  his  guards: 

«  Search  the  temple ;  some  miscreant  hid  away 
among  the  coimnns  profanes  thus  the  worship  and 
the  place.    Siese  him  and  drag  him  fiMrth  to  instant 


The  guards  of  the  emperor  and  the  aerrants  of 
the  temple  rushed  in  at  that  bidding  and  searched 
in  every  part  the  interior  of  the  building.  They 
soon  emerged,  saying  that  the  search  was  fruitless. 
The  temple  in  all  its  aisles  and  apartments  was 
empty. 

The  ceremonies,  quiet  being  again  restored,  then 
weot  on.  TweWe  bulls,  of  purest  white  and  of  per- 
fect forms,  their  horns  bound  about  with  fillets,  were 
now  led  by  the  servants  of  the  temple  up  the  mar- 
ble steps  to  the  front  of  the  altar,  where  stood 
the  cultrmrii  and  haiospices,  ready  to  slay  them  and 
examine  their  entrails.  The  omens  as  gathered 
by  the  eyes  of  all  from  the  fierce  stnigglings  and 
bellowings  of  the  animals  as  they  were  led  toward 
the  place  of  sacrifice — some  even  escaping  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  the  management  of  them 
— and  from  the  violent  and  convulsive  throes  of 
others  as  the  blow  fell  upon  their  heads,  or  the 
knife  severed  their  throats,  were  of  the  darkest  cha- 
racter, and  brought  a  deep  gloom  upon  the  brow 
of  the  emperor.  The  report  of  the  haruspices  upon 
examination  of  the  entrails  was  little  calcuUited  to 
remove  that  gloom.  It  was  for  the  most  part  un- 
favourable. Especially  appalling  was  the  sight  of 
a  heart  so  lean  and  with^ed  that  it  scarce  seemed 
possible  it  should  ever  have  formed  a  part  of  a  liv- 
ing animal.  But  more  harrowing  than  all  was  the 
voice  of  Fronto,  who  prying  with  the  haruspices 
into  the  smoking  carcass  of  one  of  the  slaughtered 
bulls,  suddenly  cried  out  with  horror  that  «no 
heart  was  to  be  found." 

The  emperor,  hardly  to  be  restrained  by  those 
near  him  from  some  expression  of  anger,  ordered 
a  more  diligent  search  to  be  made. 

« It  is  not  in  nature  that  such  a  thing  should  be/' 
he  aaid.  "  Men  are,  in  truth,  sometimes  without 
hearts ;  but  brutes,  as  I  think,  never." 

The  report  was  however  confidently  confirmed. 
Fionto  himself  approached,  and  said  that  his  eye 
had  from  the  first  been  upon  the  beast,  and  the 
exact  truth  had  been  stated. 

The  carcasses,  such  parts  as  were  for  the  flames, 
were  then  laid  upon  the  vast  altar,  and  the  flames 
of  the  sacrifice  ascended. 

The  heavens  were  again  obaenred  by  diiek  ok>uds, 
which,  aocamulating  into  dark  masses,  began  now 
nearer  and  nearer  to  shoot  fi>rth  lightning  and  roll 
their  thunder&    The  priest  commenced  the  last 


ofBee,  prayer  to  the  god  to  whom  the  new  temple 
had  been  thus  solemnly  consecratsd.  He  again 
bowed  his  head,  and  again  lifted  up  his  voice.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  invoked  the  god  of  the  temple 
and  besought  his  ear,  than  again  from  its  dark  in- 
terior the  same  awfril  sounds  issued  forth,  this  time 
saying  «<Thy  gods,  O  Rome,  are  folse  and  lying 
gods.    God  is  but  one." 

Aurelian,  pale  as  it  seemed  to  me  with  super- 
stitious fear,  strove  to  shake  it  off,  giving  it  artfully 
and  with  violence  the  appearance  of  oflfended  dig- 
nity. His  voice  was  a  shriek  rather  than  a  human 
utterance,  as  be  cried  out, 

«This  is  but  a  Christian  device;  search  the 
temple  till  the  accursed  Nazarene  be  found,  and 
hew  him  piecemeal — "  more  he  would  have  said, 
but  at  the  instant  a  bolt  of  lightning  shot  from  the 
heavens,  and  lighting  upon  a  lairge  sycamore  which 
shaded  a  part  of  the  temple  court,  clove  it  in  twain. 
The  swollen  cloud  at  the  same  moment  burst,  and 
a  deluge  of  rain  poured  upon  the  city,  the  temple, 
the  gazing  multitudes,  and  the  just  kindled  altars. 
The  sacred  fires  went  out  in  biasing  and  darkness; 
a  tempest  of  wind  whirled  the  limbs  of  the  slaugh- 
tered victims  into  the  air,  and  abroad  over  the 
neighbouring  streets.  All  was  confusion,  uproar, 
terror  and  dismay.  The  crowds  sought  safety  in 
the  houses  of  the  nearest  inhabitants,  and  the 
porches  of  the  palaces.  Aurelian  and  the  senators, 
and  those  nearest  him,  fled  to  the  interior  of  the 
temple.  The  heavens  blazed  with  the  quick  flash- 
ing of  the  lightning,  and  the  temple  itself  seemed 
to  rock  beneath  the  voice  of  the  thunder.  I  never 
knew  in  Rome  so  terrific  a  tempest  The  stoutest 
trembled,  for  life  hung  by  a  thread.  Great  num- 
bers, it  has  now  been  found,  in  every  part  of  the 
capitol,  fell  a  prey  to  the  fiery  bolts.  The  capitol 
itself  was  struck,  and  the  brass  statue  of  Vespasian 
in  the  forum  thrown  down  and  partly  melted.  The 
'IHber  in  a  few  hours  overran  its  banks,  and  laid 
much  of  the  city  on  its  borders  under  water. 

But  ere  long  the  storm  was  over.  The  retreat- 
ing clouds,  but  still  sullenly  muttering  in  the  dis- 
tance as  they  rolled  away,  were  gaily  lighted  up  by 
the  sun,  which  again  shone  forth  in  his  splendour. 
The  scattered  limbs  of  the  victims  were  collected  and 
again  laid  upon  the  altar.  Dry  wood  being  brought, 
the  flames  quickly  shot  upward  and  consumed  to 
the  last  joint  and  bone  the  sacred  oflbrings.  Fronto 
once  more  stood  before  the  altar,  and  now,  unin- 
terrupted, performed  the  last  ofiice  of  the  ceremony. 
Then  around  the  tables  spread  within  the  temple 
to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  feasting  upon  the  luxu- 
ries contributod  by  every  quarter  of  the  eardi,  and 
filling  high  with  wine,  the  adverse  omens  of  the 
day  were  by  most  forgotten.  But  not  by  Aure- 
lian. No  smile  was  seen  to  light  up  his  dark 
countenance.  The  jests  of  Varus  and  the  wisdom 
of  Porphyrins  alike  foiled  to  reach  him.  Wrap- 
ped ^p  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  brooded  gloomily 
over  what  had  happened,  and  strove  to  read  the 
interpretation  of  portents  so  unusual  and  alarming. 
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[Bom  1800.] 


Mr.  Bakcboft  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  year  1800.  His  &ther,  the 
Reverend  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  who  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  1839,  after  having;  been  for 
more  than  half  a  century  minister  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  in  that  town,  was  a  theolo- 
gical and  historical  writer  of  some  reputation, 
and  was  eminently  distinguished  for  the  libe- 
rality of  his  views,  the  kindness  of  his  manners^ 
and  the  spotless  purity  of  his  character.  His 
Life  of  Washington,  of  which  many  editions 
have  been  published,  appeared  originally  in 
1807,  and  his  devotion  to  American  history  dt 
this  period  doubtless  had  some  influence  in 
kindling  that  intellectual  passion  in  his  son 
which  has  since  produced  such  honourable 
fruits. 

At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  Mr.  Bancroft 
entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1817,  with  the  first  honours  of  his  class. 
He  had  determined  to  study  theology,  and  his 
essay  on  this  occasion,  for  which  he  received 
from  the  corporation  one  of  the  Bowdoin  prizes, 
was  on  the  Use  and  Necessity  of  Revelation. 
In  the  following  year,  he  went  to  Germany, 
and  devoted  himself  two  years  to  the  study  of 
history  and  philology,  under  Professor  Hee- 
ren,  at  Gottingen,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  then  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  cultivated  the  society  of 
learned  men,  (among  othera  of  Vambagen  von 
Ense,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  contempora- 
ry German  authors,)  and  next  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Schlosser, 
the  firat  of  German  historians,  who  awakened 
his  taste  for  history.  Before  his  return  he  also 
visited  Ital}^and  France,  and  stayed  a  short 
time  in  London. 

He  had  not  entirely  abandoned  his  design 
of  entering  the  ministry.  Indeed  he  preached 
a  few  times,  in  a  manner  that  induced  predic- 
tions that  he  would  greatly  distinguislv  him- 
self in  the  pulpit  But  he  was  disposed  to 
devote  himself  to  literature  and  learning,  and 
cherished  dreams  of  successful  authorehip. 
His  firat  book  was  a  small  collection  of  Poems, 
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chiefly  illustrative  of  his  experiences  and  ob- 
servations abroad,  which  appeal^  in  1823.  In 
&e  following  year  he  gave  the  public  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Reflections  on  the  Politics  of  An- 
cient Greece,  by  Professor  Heeren,  with  whom, 
at  Gottingen,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  live 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  soon  after,  he  opened 
the  Round  Hill  School,  at  Nortliampton,  and 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  teaching.  Here 
he  translated  several  books  on  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  from  the  German,  and  in 
1828,  Heeren*s  histories  of  the  States  of  An- 
tiquity, and  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe 
and  its  Colonies,  from  the  Discovery  of  Ame- 
rica to  the  Independence  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent, lliese  vereions  demanded  and  evinced 
not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  German 
language,  but  a  wide  range  of  classical  and  ge- 
neral learning. 

He  now  began  to  give  more  and  more  atten- 
tion to  politics.  At  firat  he  was  a  Whig,  but 
during  his  residence  at  Northampton  he  went 
over  to  the  Democracy,  and  in  an  article  in  the 
Boston  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  Progress  of 
Civilization,  attempted  to  show  that  the  na- 
tural association  of  men  of  lettera  is  with  that 
party. 

In  1834  Mr.  Bancroft  published  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  everywhere  received 
with  the  liveliest  applause.  The  reputation 
which  he  acquired  by  this  and  other  literary 
laboura,  and  the  ability  he  exhibited  as  a  po- 
litician, commended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
dispensera  of  place  and  patronage  in  Wash- 
ington, and  he  was  appointed  to  the  lucratiye 
post  of  Collector  of  the  Customs  at  Boston. 
His  official  duties  did  not  divert  him  from  his 
studies,  and  in  1837  he  gave  to  the  press  the 
second  and  in  1840  the  third  volume  of  his 
History,  completing  the  firat  part  of  it,  and 
introducing,  as  a  youthful  surveyor  in  the  ser- 
rice  of  Virginia,  the  hero  of  the  second,  which 
is  to  embrace  the  period  and  appear  under  the 
title  of  The  History  of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  election  of  Greneral  Harrison  to  the 
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Presidency  Mr.  Bancroft  was  superseded  as 
Collector  of  Boston,  but  the  democrats  came 
into  power  again  in  1844,  and  he  was  then 
called  into  the  Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Here  he  was  a  bold  and  fearless  re- 
former, in  a  department  in  which  much  reform 
was  needed,  and  though  many  of  his  recom- 
mendations respecting  the  Navy  were  not 
adopted,  for  reasons  quite  independent  of  their 
inherent  character,  no  minister  has  exerted  a 
more  powerful  or  advantageous  influence  upon 
this  branch  of  the  public  service.*  He  re- 
signed his  place  in  the  cabinet  in  September, 
1846,  was  immediately  after  appointed  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
montli  of  October  arrived  in  London,  where  he 
resided  until  1849. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age, 
stamped  more  plainly  with  its  essential  cha- 
racter than  any  other  of  a  similar  sort  that  has 
been  written.  The  subject  of  the  birth  and 
early  experiences  of  a  radically  new  and  tho- 
roughly independent  nation,  has  a  deep  philo- 
sophical interest,  which  to  the  historian  is  in 
stead  of  that  dramatic  attraction  of  which  the 
few  incidents  in  the  progress  of  many  small 
communities,  scattered  over  a  continent,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  all  dependent  on  a 
foreign  power,  are  necessarily  destitute.  This 
Mr.  Bancroft  perceives,  and  entering  deeply 
into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  becomes  insen- 
sibly the  advocate  of  the  cause  of  freedom, 
which  invalidates  his  testimony.  He  suffers 
too  much  *'  his  passion  to  instruct  his  reason." 
He  is  more  mastered  by  his  subject  than  him- 
self master  of  it.  Liberty  with  him  is  not  the 
result  of  an  analytical  process,  but  the  basis 
of  his  work,  and  he  builds  upon  it  syntheti- 
cally. 

When  Mr.  Bancroft  commenced  his  labours, 
the  very  valuable  but  incomplete  history  by 
Judge  Marshall  was  the  only  work  on  the 
subject  by  a  native  author  that  was  deserving 
of  much  praise.  Grahame's  faithful  history 
of  the  Colonization,  and  the  brilliant  account 
of  the  Revolution  by  Botta,  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best  histories  of  the  country 
for  their  respective  periods.  This  fact  alone 
was  sufficient  to  guide  an  American  historian 

*  Among  many  things  for  which  the  country  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bancrolt  the  iMscreiary,  are  the  Nautical  School 
of  Alexandria  and  the  Asuonomical  Obeenrator}'  of 
Washington. 


in  the  choice  of  his  theme,  had  he  been  less 
deeply  imbued  than  Mr.  Bancroft  with  the 
principles  which  our  history  illustrates. — 
Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  some  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  opinions,  there  are  in  the  volumes 
he  has  published  no  signs  of  a  superficial  study 
of  events.  His  narrative  is  based  on  contem- 
porary docmnents,  and  he  has  shown  remark- 
able patience  in  collecting,  and  in  assorting, 
comparing  and  arranging  them.  In  this  respect 
his  work  is  singularly  feithful. 

In  regard  to  the  characters  and  adventures 
of  many  of  the  early  discoverers,  the  princi- 
ples and  policies  of  the  founders  of  several  of 
the  states,  and  the  peculiarities  and  influences 
of  the  various  classes  of  colonists,  the  details 
are  fiill  and  the  reflections  eminently  philoso- 
phical. The  languages,  religions,  and  rural 
and  warlike  customs  of  the  Indians,  are  also 
treated  in  a  manner  that  evinces  much  research 
and  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  style  is  elaborate,  scholarly, 
and  forcible,  though  sometimes  not  without  a 
visible  effort  at  eloquence,  and  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  dignity  of  phrase  that  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  subject  matter.  It  lacks  the  de- 
lightful ease  and  uniform  proportion  which 
mark  the  diction  of  Prescott. 

He  is  evidently  sincere  in  the  principles  he 
advocates,  though  in  a  few  points  of  minor  im- 
portance he  has  evinced  some  unsteadiness  of 
conviction.  Altogether  his  work  is  equal  to  its 
great  reputation  in  general  ability,  research  and 
originality,  and  it  is  eminently  American,  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word  as  used  in  regard 
to  literature. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  History  has  been  translated 
into  several  foreign  languages,  and  the  Ger- 
man version  recently  passed  to  a  fourth  edi- 
tion. It  has  been  republished  in  its  original 
language  in  London  and  Paris. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  History 
of  the  United  States,  being  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  History  of  the  Revolution,  I 
believe  are  now  stereotyped,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  Mr.  Bancroft  is  relieved  from 
his  public  duties. 

Besides  the  works  of  Mr.  Bancroft  which  I 
have  mentioned,  he  has  published  an  abridge- 
ment of  his  History  of  the  Colonization  ot 
the  United  States,  several  orations,  and  a  few 
articles  in  the  North  American  and  Boston 
Quarterly  Reviews. 
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VIRGINIA. 

VBOM  TUB  BBTOKT  OF  THX  UHITU)  Wtkttt. 

YiReiKiA  had  long  been  the  home  of  its  inhih- 
bitants.  « Among  many  other  blesBUiga,"  said 
their  statute-book, «  God  Ahnightj  bath  ▼onchsafed 
increase  of  children  to  this  colony ;  who  are  now 
multiplied  to  a  conaderable  number,"  and  the  hats 
in  the  wilderness  were  as  foil  as  the  biids-nests  of 
the  woods. 

The  genial  climate  and  transparent  atmosphere 
delighted  those  who  had  come  from  the  denser  air 
of  England.  E^ery  object  in  nature  was  new  and 
wonderfuL  The  loud  imd  frequent  thunder-storms 
were  phenomena  that  had  been  rerely  witnessed  in 
the  colder  summen  of  tbe  north ;  the  forests,  ma- 
jestic in  their  growth,  and  free  from  underwood, 
deserved  admiration  for  their  unrivalled  magnifi- 
cence ;  the  purling  streams  and  the  frequent  rivers, 
flowuig  between  alluvial  banks,  quickened  the  ever- 
pregnant  soil  into  an  unwearied  fertlKty ;  the  strange 
est  and  the  most  delicate  flowers  grew  &miliarly  in 
the  fields ;  the  woods  were  replenished  with  sweet 
barks  and  odours ;  the  gardens  matured  the  fruits 
of  Europe,  of  which  the  growth  was  invigorated 
and  the  flavour  improved  by  the  activity  of  the  vir- 
gin mould.  Especially  the  birds,  with  their  gay 
plumage  and  varied  melodies,  inspired  delight; 
every  traveller  expressed  his  pleasure  in  listening 
to  the  mocking-bird,  which  carolled  a  thousand  se- 
veral tunes,  imitating  and  excelling  the  notes  of  alt 
its  rivals.  The  humming-bird,  so  brilliant  in  its 
plumage  and  so  delicate  in  its  form,  quick  in  mo- 
tion yet  not  fearing  tbe  presence  of  man,  haunting 
about  the  flowers  like  the  bee  gathering  honey,  re- 
bounding from  the  blossoms  into  which  it  dips 
its  bill,  and  as  soon  returning  « to  renew  its  many 
addresses  to  its  delightfiil  objects,"  was  ever  admired 
as  the  smallest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  feap 
thered  race.  The  rattle-snake,  vrith  the  terrors  of  its 
alarms  and  the  power  of  its  venom ;  the  opossum, 
soon  to  become  as  celebrated  for  tho  care  of  its  ofl^ 
spring  as  the  &bled  pelican ;  the  noisy  frog,  boom- 
ing from  the  shallows  like  the  English  bittern ;  the 
flyingHKjuirrel ;  the  myriads  of  pigeons,  darkening 
the  air  with  the  immensity  of  tbeir  flocks,  and,  as 
men  believed,  breaking  with  their  weight  the  boughs 
of  trees  on  which  they  alighted, — ^were  all  honoured 
with  frequent  commemoration  and  became  the  sub- 
jects of  the  strangest  tales.  The  concurrent  rehi^ 
tion  of  all  the  Indians  justified  the  belief,  that, 
within  ten  days' journey  toward  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  there  was  a  country  where  gold  might  be 
washed  from  the  sand,  and  where  the  natives  them- 
selves had  learned  the  use  of  the  crucible ;  but  de* 
finite  and  accurate  as  were  the  accounts,  inquiiy 
was  -always  baflied,  and  the  regions  of  gold  re- 
mained for  two  centuries  an  undiscovered  land. 

Various  were  the  employments  by  which  the 
calmness  of  life  was  relieved.  George  Sandys,  an 
idle  man,  who  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  who 
did  not  remain  in  America,  a  poet  whose  vene 
was  tolerated  by  Dryden  and  praised  by  Izaak 
Walton,  beguiled  the  eunui  of  his  seclusion  by 
translatkig  the  whole  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  To 


the  man  of  leisure,  die  chase  furnished  a  perpetual 
rssouree.  It  was  not  long  before  the  horse  was 
multiplied  in  Virginia ;  and  to  improve  that  noUe 
animal  was  early  an  object  of  pride,  soon  to  be  &- 
voursd  by  legislation.  Speed  was  especially  valued ; 
and  «*  the  planter's  pace"  became  a  proverb. 

Equalfy  proverbM  was  th^  hospitality  of  the 
Virginians.  Labour  was  valuable ;  land  was  cheap ; 
competence  promptly  followed  industry.  Thm 
was  no  need  of  a  scramble ;  abundance  gushed 
from  the  earth  for  alL  The  moraaaes  were  alive 
with  water-fowl ;  the  creeks  abounded  with  oysters, 
heaped  together  in  inexhaustible  beds ;  the  rivere 
vrere  crowded  with  fish ;  the  forests  were  nimble  with 
ganw ;  the  woods  rustled  with  covies  of  quaib  and 
wild-turkies,  while  they  rung  with  the  merry  notes 
of  the  singing  birds ;  and  hogs,  swarming  Uke  ver- 
min, ran  at  large  in  troops.  It  was  « the  best  poor 
man's  countiy  in  the  world."  « If  a  happy  peace 
be  settled  in  poor  England,'*  it  had  been  said, «« then 
they  in  Virginia  aball  be  as  happy  a  people  as  any 
under  heaven."  But  plenty  encouraged  indolence. 
No  domestic  manufactures  were  established ;  every 
thing  was  imported  from  England.  The  chief 
branch  of  industry,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanges, 
vras  tobacco-planting;  and  the  spirit  d  invention 
was  enfeebled  by  tbe  unifonnity  of  pursuit 


CONNECTICUT. 

VBOM  TRS  SAMS. 

CovKECTicuT,  from  the  firrt,  possessed  unmixed 
popular  liberty.  The  government  was  in  honest 
and  upright  hands ;  the  little  strifes  of  rivalry  never 
became  heated;  the  magistrates  were  sometimes 
pe^rsons  of  no  ordinary  endowments ;  but  though 
gifts  of  learning  and  genius  were  valued,  tbe  state 
was  content  with  virtue  and  single-mindedness; 
and  the  public  wel&re  never  sofiered  at  tbe  hands 
of  plain  men.  Roger  Williams  had  ever  been  a 
walcoms  guest  at  Hartford;  and  <«that  heavenly 
man,  John  Haynes,"  would  say  to  him,  **1  think, 
Mr.  Williams,  I  must  now  confess  to  you,  that  the 
most  wise  God  hath  provided  and  cut  out  this  part 
of  the  world  as  a  refuge  and  receptacle  for  all  sorts 
of  consciences."  There  never  existed  a  persecut- 
ing spirit  in  Connecticut;  while  «it  had  a  scholar 
to  their  minister  in  every  tovm  or  village."  Edu- 
cation was  cherished ;  religious  knowledge  was  car- 
ried to  the  highest  degree  of  refinement,  alike  in 
its  application  to  moral  duties,  and  to  the  mysteri- 
ous questions  on  the  nature  of  God,  of  liberty,  and 
of  the  rouL  A  hardy  race  multiplied  along  the  al- 
luvion of  the  streams,  and  subdued  the  more  rocky 
and  less  inviting  fields ;  its  population  for  a  centu- 
ry doubled  once  in  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  consi- 
derable emigration ;  and  i^  as  has  often  been  said, 
the  ratio  of  ihc  increase  of  population  is  the  surest 
criterion  of  public  happiness,  Connecticut  was  long 
the  happiest  state  in  the  world.  Religion  united 
with  the  puisnits  of  agriculture,  to  give  to  the  land 
the  aspect  of  salubrity.  The  domestic  wa/s  were 
discussions  of  knotty  pcHUts  in  theology ;  the  con- 
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oems  of  the  ptrish,  the  merits  of  the  mmieter,  were 
the  weigfatieflt  aflkira;  and  a  church  nproci  the 
heaTiest  calamity.  The  striles  of  the  parent  coun- 
try, thoogfa  they  sometimee  occaaioned  a  levy  among 
the  BODS  of  the  hosbandmen,  yet  never  brought  an 
enemy  within  their  bordeie;  tranquillity  was  with- 
in their  gates,  and  the  peace  of  God  within  their 
hearts.  No  fean  of  midnight  ruffians  could  dis- 
turb the  sweetness  of  slumber ;  the  best  house  re- 
quired no  &8tening  but  a  latch,  lifted  by  a  string ; 
bolts  and  locks  were  unknown. 

There  was  nothing  morose  in  the  Connecticut 
character.  It  was  temperate  industry  enjoying  the 
almndance  which  it  had  created.  No  great  in- 
equalities of  condition  excited  envy,  or  raised  poli- 
tical feuds;  wealth  could  display  itself  only  in  a 
larger  house  and  a  fuller  bam ;  knd  coTetousness 
was  satisfied  by  the  tranquil  succession  of  harvests. 
There  was  venison  from  the  hills ;  salmon,  in  their 
aeaeon,  not  less  than  shad,  from  the  rivers ;  and 
sugar  from  the  trees  of  the  forest  For  a  foreign 
market  little  vras  produced  beside  cattle ;  and  in  re- 
turn for  them  but  few  foreign  luxuries  stole  in. 
Even  so  late  as  1713,  the  number  of  seamen  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  soil 
had  originally  been  justly  divided,  or  held  as  com- 
mon property  in  trust  for  the  public,  and  for  new 
comers.  Forestalling  was  successfully  resisted; 
the  brood  of  speculators  in  land  inexorably  turned 
aside.  Happiness  was  enjoyed  unconsciously ;  be- 
neath the  nigged  exterior  humanity  wore  its  sweet- 
est smile.  There  was  for  a  long  time  hardly  a 
lawyer  in  the  land.  The  husbandman  who  held 
his  own  plough,  and  fed  his  own  cattle,  was  the 
great  man  of  the  age ;  no  one  was  superior  to  the 
matron,  who,  with  her  busy  daughters,  kept  the 
hum  of  the  wheel  incessantly  alive,  spinning  and 
weaving  every  article  of  their  dress.  Fashion  was 
confined  vrithin  narrow  limits;  and  pride,  which 
aimed  at  no  grander  equipage  than  a  pillion,  could 
exult  only  in  the  common  splendor  of  the  ^Ine  and 
white  linen  gown,  with  short  sleeves,  coming  dowa 
to  the  waist,  and  in  the  snow-white  flaxen  apron, 
which,  primly  starched  and  ironed,  was  worn  on 
public  days  by  every  woman  in  the  land.  For 
there  was  no  revolution  except  fit>m  the  time  of 
sowing  to  the  time  of  reaping ;  horn  the  plain  dress 
of  the  week  day  to  the  more  trim  attire  of  Sunday. 

Every  &mily  was  taught  to  look  upward  to  God, 
as  to  the  Fountain  of  all  good.  Yet  life  was  not 
sombre.  The  spirit  of  frolic  mingled  with  inno- 
cence :  religion  itself  sometimes  wore  the  garb  of 
gayety ;  and  the  annual  thanksgiving  to  God  was, 
from  primitive  times,  as  joyous  as  it  was  sincere. 
Nature  always  asserts  her  rights,  and  abounds  in 
means  of  gladness. 

The  frugality  of  private  life  had  its  influence  on 
public  expenditure.  Half  a  century  after  the  con- 
cession of  the  charter,  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
government  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  pounds, 
or  four  thousand  dollan ;  and  the  wages  of  the 
chief  justice  were  ten  shillings  a  day  while  on  ser- 
vice. In  each  county  a  magistrate  acted  as  judge 
of  probate,  and  the  bosinees  was  transacted  with 
small  expense  to  the  fittheriess. 


Education  wss  always  esteemed  a  concern  of 
deepest  interest,  and  there  were  common  schools 
from  the  first.  Nor  was  it  long  before  a  small 
college,  such  as  the  day  of  small  things  permitted, 
began  to  be  established ;  and  Yale  owes  its  birth 
« to  ten  worthy  fathers,  who,  in  1700,  assembled  at 
Branford,  and  each  one,  laying  a  few  volumes  on 
a  table,  said,  <  I  give  these  books  for  the  founding 
of  a  college  in  this  colony.' " 

But  the  political  education  of  the  people  is  due 
to  the  happy  organization  of  towns,  which  here,  as 
indeed  throughout  all  New  England,  constituted 
each  sepante  settlement  a  little  democracy  of  itself. 
It  was  the  natural  reproduction  of  the  system, 
which  the  instinct  of  humanity  had  imperfectly  re- 
vealed to  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  In  the  an- 
cient republics,  citizenship  had  been  an  hereditary 
privilege.  In  Connecticut,  citizenship  was  acq uired 
by  inhabitancy,  was  lost  by  removal.  Each  town- 
meeting  was  a  litUe  legislature,  and  all  inhabitants, 
the  affluent  and  more  needy,  the  wise  and  the  fool- 
ish, were  memben  with  equal  franchises.  There 
the  taxes  of  the  town  were  discussed  and  levied ; 
there  the  village  officers  were  chosen ;  there  roads 
were  laid  out,  and  bridges  voted ;  there  the  minister 
was  elected,  the  representatives  to  the  assembly 
were  instructed.  The  debate  was  open  to  all; 
wisdom  asked  no  favours ;  the  churl  abated  nothing 
of  his  pretensions.  Whoever  reads  the  records  of 
these  village  democracies,  will  be  perpetually  com- 
ing upon  some  little  document  of  political  wisdom, 
which  breathes  the  freshness  of  rural  legislation, 
and  wins  a  disproportioned  interest,  from  the  jus- 
tice and  simplicity  of  the  times.  As  the  progress 
of  society  required  exertions  in  a  wider  field,  the 
public  mind  was  quickened  by  associations  that 
were  blended  with  eariy  history ;  and  when  Con- 
necticut emerged  from  the  quiet  of  its  origin,  and 
made  its  way  into  scenes  where  a  new  political 
world  was  to  be  created,  the  sagacity  that  had  re- 
gulated the  afiairs  of  the  village,  gained  admiration 
in  the  field  and  in  coundL 


CHIVALRY  AND  PURITANISM. 

VBOM  THB  BAMS. 

.  HisTORiAirs  have  loved  to  eulogize  the  manners 
and  virtues,  the  glory  and  the  benefits,  of  chivalry. 
Puritanism  accomplished  for  mankind  far  more. 
If  it  had  the  sectarian  crime  of  intolerance,  chi- 
valry had  the  vices  of  dissoluteness.  The  knights 
were  brave  from  gallantry  of  spirit ;  the  Puritans 
firom  the  fear  of  God.  The  knights  were  proud 
of  loyalty ;  the  Puritans  of  liberty.  The  knights 
did  homage  to  monarchs,  in  whose  smile  they  be- 
held honour,  whose  rebuke  was  the  wound  of  dis- 
grace; the  Puritans,  disdaining  ceremony,  would 
not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor  bend  the  knee 
to  the  King  of  kings.  Chivalry  delighted  in  out- 
ward show,  favoured  pleasure,  multiplied  amuse- 
ment, and  degraded  the  human  race  by  an  exclu- 
sive respect  for  the  privileged  classes;  Puritanism 
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bridlad  the  paarions,  commanded  the  Tirtaes  of  eelf- 
denial,  and  reacaed  the  name  of  man  from  disho- 
noar.  The  former  valaed  coartesy ;  the  latter  Jaa* 
tice.  The  former  adorned  society  by  graceful  re- 
finements; the  latter  fbanded  national  grandeur  on 
universal  education.  The  institutions  of  chivalry 
were  subverted  by  the  gradually-increasing  weight, 
and  knowledge,  and  opulence  of  the  industrious 
classes ;  the  Puritans,  rallying  upon  those  classes, 
planted  in  their  hearts  the  undying  principles  of 
democratic  liberty. 


THE  HUGUENOTS  IN  CAROLINA. 

FROM  THX  BAMB. 

What  need  of  describing  the  stripes,  the  roast- 
ings  by  slow  fires,  the  plunging  into  wells,  the 
gashes  from  knives,  the  wounds  from  red-hot  pin- 
cers, and  all  the  cruelties  employed  by  men  who 
were  only  forbidden  not  to  ravish  nor  to  kill  1  The 
loss  of  lives  cannot  be  computed.  How  many 
thousands  of  men,  how  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren and  women,  perished  in  the  attempt  to  escape, 
who  can  tell  ?  An  historian  has  asserted  that  ten 
thousand  perished  at  the  stake,  or  on  the  gibbet 
and  the  wheel. 

But  the  efforts  of  tyranny  were  powerless. 
Truth  enjoys  serenely  her  own  immortality ;  and 
opinion,  which  always  yields  to  a  clearer  convic- 
tion, laughs  violence  to  scorn.  The  unparalleled 
persecution  of  vast  masses  of  men  for  their  reli- 
gious creed,  occasioned  but  a  new  display  of  the 
power  of  humanity ;  the  Calvinists  preserved  their 
faith  over  the  ashes  of  their  churches,  and  the  bodies 
of  their  murdered  ministers.  The  power  of  a  brutal 
soldiery  was  defied  by  whole  companies  of  faith- 
ful men,  that  still  assembled  to  sing  their  psalms ; 
and  from  the  country  and  the  city,  from  the  com- 
fortable homes  of  wealthy  merchants,  from  the 
abodes  of  an  humbler  peasantry,  from  the  work- 
shops of  artisans,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
rose  up,  as  with  one  heart,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
indefeasible,  irresistible  right  to  freedom  of  mind. 

Every  wise  government  was  eager  to  ofier  a  re- 
fuge to  the  upright  men  who  would  carry  to  other 
countries  the  arts,  the  skill  in  manufactures,  and 
the  wealth  of  France.  Emigrant  Huguenots  put  a 
new  aspect  on  the  north  of  Grermany,  where  they 
filled  entire  towns  and  sections  of  cities,  introduc- 
ing manufactures  before  unknown.  A  suburb  of 
London  was  filled  with  French  mechanics;  the 
prince  of  Orange  gained  entire  regiments  of  sol- 
diers, as  brave  as  those  whom  Cromwell  led  to  vic- 
tory ;  a  colony  of  them  reached  even  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  our  American  colonies  they  were 
welcome  everywhere.  The  religious  sympathies 
of  New  England  were  awakened ;  did  any  arrive 
in  poverty,  having  barely  escaped  with  life  t — ^the 
towns  of  Massachusetts  contributed  liberally  to 
their  support,  and  provided  them  with  lands.  Others 
repaired  to  New  York ;  but  the  warmer  climate  was 
more  inviting  to  the  exiles  of  Languedoc,  and  South 
Carolina  became  the  chief  resort  of  the  Huguenots. 
What  though  the  attempt  to  emigrate  was  by  the 


law  of  France  a  felony  1  In  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution of  the  police,  five  hundred  thousand  aoob 
escaped  from  their  country.  The  unfortunate  were 
more  wakeful  to  fly  than  the  ministen  of  granny 
to  restrain. . . . 

Escaping  from  a  land  where  the  profession  of 
their  religion  was  a  felony,  where  their  estates  were 
liable  to  be  confiscated  in  favour  of  the  apostate, 
where  the  preaching  of  their  faith  was  a  crime  to 
be  expiated  on  the  wheel,  where  their  children 
might  be  torn  from  them,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
nearest  Catholic  relation — the  fugitives  from  Lan- 
guedoc on  the  Mediterranean,  from  Rochelle,  and 
Saintange,  and  Bordeaux,  the  provinces  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  from  8L  Quentin,  Poictien,  and 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Tour,  from  St.  Lo  and 
Dieppe,  men  whtf  had  the  virtues  of  the  English 
Puritans,  without  their  bigotry,  came  to  the  land 
to  which  the  tolerant  benevolence  of  QhmfteAuty 
had  invited  the  believer  of  every  creed.  From  a 
land  that  had  suffered  its  king,  in  wanton  bigotiy, 
to  drive  half  a  million  of  its  best  citizens  into  exik, 
they  came  to  the  land  which  was  the  hospitabte  re- 
fuge of  the  oppressed ;  where  superstition  and  h- 
natidsm,  infidelity  and  &ith,  cokl  speculation  and 
animated  zeal,  were  alike  admitted  without  ques- 
tion, and  where  the  fires  of  religious  peraecutko 
were  never  to  be  kindled.  There  they  obtained  an 
assignment  of  lands,  and  soon  had  tenements; 
there  they  might  safely  make  the  woods  the  scene 
of  their  devotions,  and  join  the  simple  incense  of 
their  psalms  to  the  melodies  of  the  winds  among 
the  ancient  groves.  Their  church  was  in  Charles- 
ton ;  and  thither,  on  every  Lord's  day,  gathering 
from  their  plantations  upon  the  banks  of  the  Co<^>er, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide,  they  might  all  regularly  be  seen,  the  parents 
with  their  children,  whom  no  bigot  could  now 
wrest  from  them,  making  their  way  in  light  skifi 
along  the  river,  through  scenes  so  tranquil,  that 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  rippling  of  oars, 
and  the  hum  of  the  flourishing  village  that  grauned 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers. 


NEW  NETHERLANDS  AND  NEW  YORK,  i' 

FBOM  THX  BAIOB. 

Son  BRi  forests  shed  a  melancholy  grandeur  over 
the  useless  magnificence  of  nature,  and  hid  in  tfaek 
deep  shades  the  rich  soil  which  the  sun  had  never 
warmed.  No  axe  had  levelled  the  giant  progeny 
of  the  crowded  groves,  in  which  the  fantastic  forms 
of  withered  limbs,  that  had  been  blasted  and  rivca 
by  lightning,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  ver- 
dant freshness  of  a  younger  growth  of  branchea: 
The  wanton  grape-vine,  seeming  by  its  own  power 
to  have  sprung  fix>m  the  earth,  and  to  have  fo»- 
tened  its  leafy  ccmIs  on  the  top  of  the  tallest  fi>- 
rest  tree,  swung  in  the  air  with  every  breeae,  like 
the  loosened  shrouds  of  a  ship.  Trees  might  eTciy* 
where  be  seen  breaking  firom  their  root  in  the 
manhy  soil,  and  threatening  to  fall  with  the  fint 
rude  gust ;  while  the  ground  was  strown  with  the 
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ruins  of  fonner  forests,  over  which  a  profusion  of 
nild  flowers  wasted  their  freshness  in  mockery  of 
the  gloom.  Reptiles  sported  in  the  stagnant  pools, 
or  crawled  unharmed  over  piles  of  mouldering 
trees.  The  spotted  deer  couched  among  the  thick- 
ets; but  not  to  hide,  for  there  was  no  pursuer; 
and  there  were  none  but  wild  animals  to  crop  the 
uncut  herbage  of  the  productive  prairies.  SUenoe 
reigned,  broken,  it  may  have  been,  by  the  flight  of 
land-birds  or  the  flapping  of  water-fowl,  and  ren- 
dered more  dismal  by  the  howl  of  beasts  of  prey. 
The  streams,  not  yet  limited  to  a  channel,  spread 
over  sand-bars,  tufled  with  copses  of  willow,  or 
waded  through  wastes  of  reeds ;  or  slowly  but  sure- 
ly undermined  the  groups  of  sycamores  tha(  grew 
by  their  side.  The  smaller  brooks  spread  out  into 
sedgy  swamps,  that  were  overhung  by  clouds  of 
mosquitoes ;  masses  of  decaying  vegetation  fed  the 
exhalations  witli  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  and  made 
the  balmy  air  of  the  sumraer^s  evening  as  deadly 
as  it  seemed  grateful.  Vegetable  life  and  death 
were  mingled  hideously  together.  The  horrors  of 
corruption  frowned  on  the  fruitless  fertility  of  un- 
cultivated nature. 

And  man,  the  occupant  of  the  soil,  was  wild  as 
the  savage  scene,  in  harmony  with  the  rude  nature 
by  wliich  he  was  surrounded ;  a  vagrant  over  the 
continent,  in  constant  warfare  with  his  fellow-man ; 
the  bark  of  the  birch  his  canoe ;  strings  of  shells 
his  ornaments,  his  record,  and  his  coin ;  the  roots 
of  the  forest  among  his  resources  for  food ;  liis 
knowledge  in  architecture  surpassed  both  in  strength 
and  durability  by  the  skill  of  a  beaver;  bended 
saplings  the  beams  of  his  house ;  the  branches  and 
rind  of  trees  its  roof;  drifts  of  forest  leaves  his 
couch ;  mats  of  bulrushes  his  protection  against  the 
winter's  cold ;  bis  religion  the  adoration  of  nature  ; 
bis  morals  the  promptings  of  undisciplined  instinct ; 
disputing  with  the  wolves  and  bears  the  lordship  of 
the  soil,  and  dividing  with  the  squirrel  the  wild  fruits 
with  which  the  universal  woodlands  abounded. . . . 

And  how  changed  is  the  scene  from  that  on 
which  Hudson  gazed !  The  earth  glows  with  the 
colours  of  civilization ;  the  banks  of  the  streams 
are  enamelled  with  richest  grasses;  woodlands  and 
cultivated  fields  are  harmoniously  blended;  the 
birds  of  spring  find  their  delight  in  orchards  and 
trim  gardens,  variegated  with  choicest  plants  from 
every  temperate  zone ;  while  the  brilliant  flowers 
of  the  tropics  bloom  from  the  windows  of  the  green- 
house and  the  saloon.  The  yeoman,  living  like 
a  good  neighbour  near  the  fields  he  cultivates,  glo- 
ries in  the  fruitfulneas  of  the  valleys,  and  counts 
with  honest  exultation  the  flocks  and  herds  that 
browse  in  safety  on  the  hills.  The  thorn  has  given 
way  to  the  rosebush ;  the  caltivated  vine  clambers 
over' rocks  where  the  brood  of  serpents  used  to  nes- 
tle ;  while  industry  smiles  at  the  changes  she  has 
wrought,  and  inhales  the  bland  air  which  now  has  j 
health  on  its  wings. 

And  man  is  still  in  harmony  with  nature,  which 
he  has  subdued,  caltivated,  and  adorned.     For  t 
him  the  rivers  that  flow  to  remotest  climes  mingle  I 
their  waters;  for  him  the  lakes  gain  new  outlets  to 
the  ocean ;  for  him  the  arch  spans  the  flood,  and  t 


science  spreads  iron  pathways  Vy  the  recent  wilder- 
ness ;  for  him  the  hills  yield  up  the  shining  marble 
and  the  enduring  granite;  for  him  the  forests  of 
the  interior  come  down  in  immense  rails ;  for  him 
the  marts  of  the  city  gather  the  produce  of  every 
clime,  and  libraries  collect  the  works  of  genius  of 
every  language  and  every  age.  The  passions  of 
society  are  chastened  into  purity;  manners  are 
made  benevolent  by  civilization ;  and  the  virtue  of 
the  country  is  the  guardian  of  its  peace.  I^cience 
investigates  the  powers  of  every  plant  and  mineral, 
to  find  medicines  for  disease ;  schools  of  surgery  rival 
the  establishments  of  the  Old  World.  An  active 
daily  press,  vigilant  firom  party  interests,  free  even 
to  dissoluteness,  watches  the  progress  of  society, 
and  communicates  every  fact  that  can  interest  hu- 
manity ;  the  genius  of  letters  begins  to  unfold  his 
powers  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  public  favour. 
And  while  idle  curiosity  may  take  its  walk  in  shady 
avenues  by  the  ocean  side,  commerce  pushes  its 
wharves  into  the  sea,  blocks  up  the  wide  rivers  with 
its  fleets,  and,  sending  its  ships,  the  pride  of  naval 
architecture,  to  every  clime,  defies  every  wind,  out- 
rides every  tempest,  and  invades  every  zone. 


JOHN  LOCKE  AND  WILLIAM  PENN. 

FROM  THB  8AUS. 

Petvn,  despairing  of  relief  in  Europe,  bent  the 
whole  energy  of  his  mind  to  accomplish  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  free  goveniment  in  the  New  World. 
For  that  "  heavenly  end,"  he  was  prepared  by  the 
severe  discipline  of  life,  and  the  love,  without  dis- 
simul'ition,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  sentiment  of  cheerful  humanity  was  irre- 
pressibly  strong  in  his  bosom  ;  as  with  John  Eliot 
and  Rfiger  Williams,  benevolence  gushed  prodi- 
gally from  his  ever-flowing  heart;  and  when,  in 
his  late  old  age,  his  intellect  was  impaired,  and  his 
reason  prostrated  by  apoplexy,  his  sweetness  of 
disposition  rose  serenely  over  Uie  clouds  of  disease. 
Possessing  an  extraordinary  greatness  of  mind, 
vast  conceptions,  remarkable  for  their  universality 
and  precision,  and  **  surpassing  in  speculative  en- 
dowments ;"  conversant  with  men,  and  books,  and 
governments,  with  various  languages,  and  the  forms 
of  political  combinations,  as  they  existed  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  in  Holland,  and  the  principalities 
and  free  cities  of  Germany,  he  yet  sought  the 
source  of  wiadom  in  his  own  soul.  Humane  by 
nature  and  by  suflering ;  familiar  with  the  royal 
family;  intimate  with  Sunderland  and  Sydney; 
acquainted  with  Russel,  Halifax,  Shaflesbury,  and 
Buckingham ;  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
the  peer  of  Newton  and  the  great  scholars  of  hia 
age, — he  valued  the  promptings  of  a  free  mind 
more  than  the  awards  of  the  learned,  and  reve- 
renced the  single-minded  sincerity  of  the  Notting- 
ham shepherd  more  than  the  authority  of  colleges 
and  the  wisdom  of  philosophers.  And  now,  being 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  but  a  year  older  than  was 
Locke,  when,  twelve  years  before,  he  had  framed 
a  constitution  for  Carolina,  the  Quaker  legislator 
SIM 
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waa  come  to  the  New  World  to  lay  the  foQudationa 
of  states.  Would  he  imitate  the  vaunted  system 
of  the  great  philosopher  ?  Locke,  like  William 
Penn,  was  tolerant;  both  loved  freedom;  both 
cherished  truth  in  sincerity.  But  Locke  kindled 
the  torch  of  liberty  at  the  fires  of  tradition ;  Penn 
at  the  living  light  in  the  souL  Locke  sought  truth 
through  the  senses  and  the  outward  world ;  Penn 
looked  inward  to  the  divine  revelations  in  every 
mind.  Locke  compared  the  soul  to  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  just  as  Hobbea  had  compared  it  to  a 
slate,  on  which  time  and  chance  might  scrawl  their 
experience ;  to  Penn,  the  soul  was  an  organ  which 
of  itself  instinctively  breathes  divine  harmonies, 
tike  those  musical  instruments  which  are  so  curi- 
ously and  perfectly  framed,  that,  when  once  set  in 
motion,  they  of  themselves  give  forth  all  the  me- 
lodies designed  by  the  artist  that  made  them.  To 
Locke,  <«  Conscience  is  nothing  else  than  our  own 
opinion  of  our  own  actions ;"  to  Penn,  it  is  the 
image  of  God,  and  his  oracle  in  the  soul.  Locke, 
who  was  never  a  father,  esteemed  **  the  duty  of  pa- 
rents to  preserve  their  children  to  not  be  understood 
without  reward  and  punishment;"  Penn  loved  his 
children,  with  not  a  thought  for  the  consequences. 
Locke,  who  was  never  married,  declares  marriage 
an  af&ir  of  the  senses ;  Penn  reverenced  woman 
as  the  object  of  fervent,  inward  affection,  made,  not 
for  lust,  but  for  love.  In  studying  the  understand- 
ing, Locke  begins  with  the  sources  of  knowledge ; 
Penn  with  an  inventory  of  our  intellectual  trea- 
sures. Locke  deduces  government  from  Noah  and 
AdaiUy  rests  it  upon  contract,  and  announces  its 
end  to  be  the  security  of  property ;  Penn,  far  from 
going  back  to  Adam,  or  even  to  Noah,  declares  that 
<«  there  must  be  a  people  before  a  government,'* 
and,  deducing  the  right  to  institute  government 
from  man's  moral  nature,  seeks  its  fundamental 
rules  in  the  immutable  dictates  **  of  universal  rea- 
son," its  end  in  freedom  and  happiness.  The  sys- 
tem of  Locke  lends  itself  to  contending  factions 
of  the  most  opposite  interests  and  purposes ;  the 
doctrine  of  Fox  and  Penn,  being  but  the  common 
creed  of  humanity,  forbids  division,  and  insures  the 
highest  moral  unity.  To  Locke,  happiness  is  plea- 
sure ;  things  are  good  and  evil  only  in  reference  to 
pleasure  and  pain ;  and  to  **  inquire  after  the  high- 
est good  b  as  absurd  as  to  dispute  whether  the  best 
relish  be  in  apples,  plums,  or  nuts ;"  Penn  esteemed 
happiness  to  lie  in  the  subjection  of  the  baser  in- 
stincts to  the  instinct  of  Deity  in  the  breast,  good 
and  evil  to  be  eternally  and  always  as  unlike  as 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  the  inquiry  afler  the  high- 
est good  to  involve  the  purpose  of  existence.  Locke 
says  plainly,  that,  but  for  rewards  and  punishments 
beyond  the  grave,  V  it  is  certainly  right  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  enjoy  what  we  delight  in ;"  Penn,  like 
Plato  and  Fenelon,  maintained  the  doctrine  so  ter- 
rible to  despots,  that  Grod  is  to  be  loved  for  his 
own  sake,  and  virtue  to  be  practised  for  its  intrinsic 
loveliness.  Locke  derives  the  idea  of  infinity  from 
the  senses,  describes  it  as  purely  negative,  and  at- 
tributes it  to  nothing  but  space,  duration  and  num- 
ber ;  Penn  derived  the  idea  from  the  soul,  and  as- 
cribed it  to  truth,  and  virtue,  and  God.    Locke 


declares  immortality  a  matter  with  which 
has  nothing  to  do,  and  that  revealed  troth  most  be 
sustained  by  outward  signs  and  visible  acts  of 
power;  Penn  saw  truth  by  its  own  light,  and  sum- 
moned the  soul  to  bear  witness  to  its  own  glory. 
Locke  believed  **  not  so  many  men  in  wrong  opi- 
nions as  is  commonly  supposed,  because  the  greats 
est  part  have  no  opinions  at  all,  and  do  not  know 
what  they  contend  for  ;'*  Penn  likewise  vindicated 
the  many,  but  it  was  because  truth  is  the  eommoo 
inheritance  of  the  race.  Locke,  in  his  love  of  to- 
lerance, inveighed  against  the  methods  of  persecu- 
tion as  M  Popish  practices ;"  Penn  censored  no  sect, 
but  condemned  bigotiy  of  all  sorts  as  inhomao. 
Locke,  as  an  American  lawgiver,  dreaded  a  too  nu- 
merous democnugr,  and  reserved  all  power  to 
wealth  and  the  feudal  proprietaries ;  Penn  believed 
that  God  is  in  every  conscience,  his  light  in  every 
soul;  and  therefore,  stretching  out  his  anna,  be 
built — such  are  his  own  words — **  a  free  ookny  far 
all  mankind."  This  is  the  pnise  of  William  Penn, 
that,  in  an  age  which  had  seen  a  popular  revo- 
lution shipwreck  popular  liberty  among  selfi^ 
fiictions;  which  had  seen  Hugh  Peters  and  Hen- 
ry Vane  perish  by  the  hangman's  cord  and  the 
axe ;  in  an  age  when  Sydney  nourished  the  pride 
of  patriotism  rather  than  the  sentiment  of  philan- 
thropy, when  Russel  stood  for  the  liberties  of  his 
order,  and  not  for  new  enfiianchisement^  when 
Harrington,  and  Shaftesbury,  and  Locke,  thought 
government  should  rest  on  property^ — Penn  did 
not  despair  of  humanity,  and,  though  all  history 
and  experience  denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, dared  to  cherish  the  noble  idea  of  man's  capa- 
city for  self-government  Conscious  that  there  was 
no  room  for  its  exercise  in  England,  the  pore  en- 
thusiast, like  Calvin  and  Descartes,  a  volnntaiy  ex- 
ile, was  come  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  lo  in- 
stitute **  TBX  Holt  Expirimiztt." 


WILLIAM  THE  THIRD. 

PBOK  THK  SAMS. 

Thi  character  of  the  new  monarch  d  Great 
Britain  could  mould  its  policy,  but  not  its  eoostito- 
tion.  True  to  his  purposes,  he  yet  wins  no  synn 
pathy.  In  political  sagacity,  in  Ibroe  of  will,  far 
superior  to  the  English  statesmen  who  environed 
him;  more  tolerant  than  his  ministen  or  his  par- 
liaments, the  childless  man  seems  like  the  unknown 
character  in  algebra  which  is  introduced  to  fiirm 
the  equation,  and  dismissed  when  the  pvobiem  is 
solved.  In  his  person  thin  and  feeUe,  with  eyes 
of  a  hectic  lustre,  of  a  temperament  inclining  to 
the  melancholic,  in  conduct  cautioua,  of  a  aelAre- 
lying  humour,  with  abiding  impressions  respecting 
men,  he  sought  no  &vour,  and  relied  for  ancoessao 
his  own  inflexibility  and  the  greatness  and  maturity 
of  hb  designs.  Too  wise  to  be  cajoled,  too  firm 
to  be  complaisant,  no  address  could  sway  his  re- 
solve. In  Holland,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  dertvs 
an  increase  of  power  from  the  crimes  of  rioters  and 
i;  in  England,  no  filial  reelect  T 
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the  energy  of  his  ambition.  Hib  exterior  was 
chilling;  yet  he  had  a  paanonate  delight  in  horaea 
and  the  chaae.  In  oonTeraation  he  waa  abrupt, 
speaking  little  and  alowly,  and  with  repulaive  dry- 
nest  ;  in  the  day  of  battle,  be  waa  all  activity,  and 
the  highest  energy  of  life,  without  kindling  his  paa* 
sions,  animated  his  frame.  His  trust  in  Providence 
was  so  connected  with  laith  in  ^neral  laws,  that, 
in  every  action,  he  sougbt  the  principle  which 
should  range  it  on  an  absolute  decree.  Thus,  un- 
conscious to  himself^  he  had  sympathy  with  the 
people,  who  always  have  fiiith  in  Providence. 
**  Do  you  dread  death  in  my  company  t"  he  cried 
to  the  anxious  sailors,  when  the  ice  on  the  coast 
of  Holland  had  almost  crushed  the  boat  that  waa 
bearing  him  to  the  shore.  Courage  and  pride  per- 
vaded the  reserve  of  the  prince  who,  spuming  an 
alliance  with  a  bastard  daughter  of  Louis  2CIV., 
had  made  himself  the  centre  of  a  gigantic  opposi- 
tion to  France.  For  England,  for  the  English 
people,  for  English  liberties,  he  had  no  afifection, 
indifferently  employing  the  whigs,  who  found  their 
pride  in  the  revolution,  and  the  tories,  who  had 
opposed  his  elevation,  and  who  yet  were  the  fittest 
instruments  « to  carry  the  prerogative  high."  One 
great  passion  had  absorbed  his  breast — the  inde- 
pendence of  bis  native  country.  The  harsh  en- 
croachments of  Louis  XIV.,  which,  in  1672,  had 
made  William  of  Orange  a  revolutionary  stadtholder, 
now  assisted  to  constitute  him  a  revolutionary  king, 
transforming  the  impassive  champion  of  Dutch  inde- 
pendence into  the  defender  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BY 
MARQUETTE. 


Behold,  in  1673,  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  the  i 
meek,  single-hearted,  unpretending,  illustrious  Mar- 
quette, with  Joliet  for  his  associate,  five  Frenchmen 
as  his  companions,  and  two  Algonquins  as  guides, 
lifUng  their  two  canoes  on  their  backs,  and  walk- 
ing across  the  narrow  portage  that  divides  the  Fox 
River  from  the  Wisconsin.  They  reach  the  water- 
shed ; — ottering  a  special  prayer  to  the  immaculate 
Virgin,  they  leave  the  streams  that,  flowing  on- 
wards, could  have  borne  their  greetings  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Quebec ; — already  they  stand  by  the  Wis- 
consin. « The  guides  returned,*'  says  the  gentle 
Marquette,  "leaving  us  alone,  in  this  unknown 
land,  in  the  hands  of  Providence."  France  and 
Christianity  stood  in  the  valley  of  the  MississippL 
Embarking  on  the  broad  Wisconsin,  the  discover- 
ers, as  they  sailed  west,  went  solitarily  down  the 
stream,  between  alternate  prairies  and  hill-sides, 
beholding  neither  man  nor  the  wonted  beasts  of 
the  forest:  no  sound  broke  the  appalling  silence, 
but  the  ripple  of  their  canoe,  and  the  lowing  of 
the  buflfalo.  In  seven  days,  « they  entered  happi- 
ly the  Great  River,  with  a  joy  that  could  not  be 
expressed  ;^  and  the  two  birch-bark  canoes,  raising 
the'u-  happy  sails  under  new  skies  and  to  unknown 
breezes,  floated  down  the  calm  magnificence  of  the 
ocean  stream,  over  the  broad,  clear  sand-bars,  the 
resort  of  innumerable   waterfowiy — gliding  past 


iaiets  that  swelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  stream, 
with  their  tuftaof  massive  thickets,  and  between 
the  wide  plains  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  all  garlanded 
with  majestic  forests,  or  checkered  by  island  groves 
and  the  open  vastness  of  the  prairie. 

About  sixty  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,  the  western  bank  of  the  MissLssippi 
bore  on  its  sands  the  trail  of  men ;  a  little  footpath 
was  discerned  leading  into  a  beautiful  prairie ;  and, 
leaving  the  canoes,  Joliet  and  Marquette  resolved 
alone  to  brave  a  meeting  with  the  savages.  'After 
walking  six  miles,  they  beheld  a  village  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  two  othera  on  a  slope,  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  firat.  The 
river  was  the  Mou-in-gou-e-na,  or  Moingona,  of 
which  we  have  corrupted  the  same  into  Dea 
Moines.  Marquette  and  Joliet  were  the  first  white 
men  who  trod  the  soil  of  Iowa.  Commending 
themselves  to  God,  they  uttered  a  loud  cry.  The 
Indians  hear;  four  men  advance  slowly  to  meet 
them,  bearing  the  peace-pipe  brilliant  with  many 
coloured  plumes.  ««  We  are  Illinois,"  said  they,— 
that  is,  when  translated,  «<  We  are  men ;"  and  they 
ofiered  the  calumet  An  aged  chief  received  them 
at  his  cabin  with  upraised  hands,  exclaiming, 
«  How  beautiful  is  the  sun,  Frenchmen,  when  thou 
comest  to  visit  us!  Our  whole  village  awaits 
thee ;  thou  shalt  enter  in  peace  into  all  our  dwell- 
ings." And  the  pilgrims  were  followed  by  the 
devouring  gaze  of  an  astonished  crowd. 

At  the  great  council,  Marquette  published  to 
them  the  one  true  God,  their  Creator.  He  spoke, 
also,  of  the  great  captain  of  the  French,  the  go- 
vernor of  Canada,  who  had  chastised  the  Five  Na- 
tions and  commanded  peace ;  and  he  questioned 
them  respecting  the  Mississippi  and  the  trilies  that 
possessed  its  banks.  For  the  messengers,  who  an- 
nounced the  subjection  of  the  Iroqudis,  a  magnifi- 
cent festival  was  prepared  of  hominy,  and  fish,  and 
the  choicest  viands  from  the  prairies. 

After  six  days'  delay,  and  invitations  to  new 
visits,  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe,  with  hundreds  of 
warriors,  attended  the  strangera  to  their  canoes ; 
and,  selecting  a  peace-pipe  embellished  with  the 
head  and  nock  of  brilliant  birds,  and  all  feathered 
over  with  plumage  of  various  hues,  they  hung  round 
Marquette  the  mysterious  arbiter  of  peace  and  war, 
the  sacred  calumet,  a  safeguard  among  the  nations. 

The  tittle  group  proceeded  onwards.  **l  did 
not  fear  death,''  says  Marquette ;  "  I  should  have 
esteemed  it  the  greatest  happiness  to  have  died  for 
the  glory  of  God."  They  passed  the  perpendicu- 
lar rocks,  which  wore  the  appearance  of  monstere ; 
they  heard  at  a  distance  the  noise  of  the  waters  of 
the  Missouri,  known  to  them  by  its  Algonquin  name 
of  Pekitanoni ;  and,  when  they  came  to  the  most 
beautifiil  confluence  of  rivers  in  the  world, — ^where 
the  swifter  Missouri  rushes  like  a  conqueror  into 
the  calmer  Mississippi,  dragging  it,  as  it  were,  has- 
tily to  the  sea, — the  good  Marquette  resolved  in  his 
heart,  anticipating  Lewis  and  Clarke,  one  day  to 
ascend  the  mighty  river  to  its  source ;  to  cross  the 
ridge  that  divides  the  oceans,  and  descending  a 
westerly  flowing  stream,  to  pubUsh  the  gospel  to 
all  the  people  of  this  New  World. 
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In  a  little  le«  than  forty  leagnea,  the  canoes 
floated  past  the  Ohio^ which  was  then,  and  long  after- 
wards, called  the  Wabash.  Its  banks  were  tenanted 
by  numerous  villages  of  the  peaceful  Shawnees, 
who  quailed  under  the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  thick  canes  begin  to  appear  so  dose  and 
strong,  that  the  buffalo  could  not  break  through 
thctn ;  the  insects  become  intolerable ;  as  a  shelter 
against  the  suns  of  July,  the  sails  are  folded  into 
an  awning.  The  prairies  vanish ;  and  forests  of 
whitcwood,  admirable  for  their  vastness  and  height, 
crowd  even  to  the  skirts  of  the  pebbly  shore.  It  is 
also  observed  that,  in  the  land  of  the  Chickasas,  the 
Indians  have  guns. 

Near  the  latitude  of  thirty-three  degrees,  on  tfie 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippt,  stood  the  village 
of  Mitchigamea,  in  the  region  that  had  not  been 
visited  by  Europeans  since  the  days  of  De  Soto. 
**  Now,"  thought  Marquette,  **  we  must,  indeed, 
ask  the  aid  of  the  Virgin.*'  Armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  with  clubs,  axes,  and  bucklers,  amidst 
continual  whoops,  the  natives,  bent  on  war,  embark 
in  vast  canoes  made  out  of  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees; 
but,  at  the  sight  of  the  mysterious  peace-pipe  held 
alof\,  God  touched  the  hearts  of  the  old  men,  who 
checked  the  impetuosity  of  the  young ;  and,  throw- 
ing their  bows  and  quivers  into  the  canoes,  as  a  token 
of  peace,  they  prepared  a  hospitable  welcome. 

The  next  day,  a  long,  wooden  canoe,  containing 
ten  men,  escorted  the  discoverers,  for  eight  or  ten 
leagues  to  the  village  of  Akansea,  the  limit  of  their 
voyage.  They  had  left  the  region  of  the  Algon- 
quins,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  Sioux  and  Chicka- 
sas, could  speak  only  by  an  interpreter.  A  half 
league  above  Akansea,  they  were  met  by  two 
boats,  in  one  of  which  stood  the  commander,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  the  peace-pipe,  and  singing  as  he 
drew  near.  After  oflfering  the  pipe,  he  gave  bread 
of  raaize.  The  wealth  of  his  tribe  consisted  in 
buflklo  skins ;  their  weapons  were  axes  of  steel,-^ 
a  proof  of  commerce  with  Europeans. 

Thus  had  our  travellers  descended  below  the 
entrance  of  the  Arkansas,  to  the  genial  climes 
that  have  almost  no  winter  but  rains,  beyond  the 
bound  of  the  Huron  and  Algonquin  languages,  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  tribes  of 
Indians  that  had  obtained  European  arms  by  traf- 
fic with  Spaniards  or  with  Virginia. 

So,  having  spoken  of  God,  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  Catholic  faith ;  having  become  certain  that  the 
Father  of  Rivers  went  not  to  the  ocean  east  of  Flo- 
rida, nor  yet  to  the  Golf  of  California,  Marquette  and 
Joliet  left  Akansea,  and  ascended  the  Mississippi. 

At  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  they  en- 
tered the  River  Illinois,  and  discovered  a  country 
without  its  paragon  for  the  fertility  of  its  beautiful 
prairies,  covered  with  buffiiloes  and  stags, — for  the 
loveliness  of  its  rivulets,  and  the  prodigal  abun- 
dance of  wild  duck  and  swans,  and  of  a  species  of 
parrots  and  wild  turkeys.  The  tribe  of  Illinois, 
thcrt  tenanted  its  banks,  entreated  Marquette  to 
come  and  reside  among  them.  One  of  their  chiefi^ 
with  their  young  men,  conducted  the  party,  by  way 
of  Chicago,  to  Lake  Michigan ;  and,  before  the  end 
of  September,  all  were  sale  in  Green  Bay. 


Joliet  ntarned  to  Quebec  to  announce  the  dis- 
eovery,  of  which  the  fame,  through  Tak>n,  quick- 
ened the  ambition  of  Colbert ;  the  una^ring  Mar- 
quette remained  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Mia- 
mis,  who  dwelt  in  the  north  of  Illinois,  round    j 
Chicago.    Two  years  afterward,  sailing  from  Chi-    | 
cage  to  Mackinaw,  he  entered  a  little  river  in    i 
Michigan.    Erecting  an  altar,  he  said  mass  after    ! 
the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church ;  then,  begging    | 
the  men  who  conducted  his  canoe  to  leave  him 
alone  for  a  half  hour, 

"  in  the  darklini^  wood. 

Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  kntrlt  down. 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 

And  supplication." 

At  the  end  of  the  half-hour,  they  went  to  seek  him, 
and  he  was  no  more.  The  good  missionary,  dis- 
ooverer  of  a  work],  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  margin 
of  the  stream  that  bears  his  name.  Near  its  mouth, 
the  canoemen  dug  his  grave  in  the  sand.  Ever 
after,  the  forest  rangers,  if  in  danger  on  Lake 
Michigan,  would  invoke  his  name.  The  people 
of  the  west  will  build  his  monument. 


CHARACTER  OF  FRANKLIN. 

FBOM  TIIK  SAMS. 

WiTR  placid  tranquillity,  Benjamin  Franklin 
looked  quietly  and  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  nature. 
His  clear  understanding  was  never  perverted  by 
passion,  or  corrupted  by  the  pride  of  theory.  The 
son  of  a  rigid  Calvinist,  the  grandson  of  a  tolerant 
Quaker,  he  had  from  boyhood  been  familiar  not 
only  with  theological  subtilties,  but  with  a  catliolic 
respect  for  freedom  of  mind.  Skeptical  of  tradition 
as  the  basis  of  faith,  he  respected  reason  rather 
than  authority  ;  and,  after  a  momentary  lapse  into 
fatalism,  escaping  from  the  mazes  of  fixed  decrees 
and  free  will,  he  gained,  with  increasing  years,  an 
increasing  trust  in  the  overruling  providence  of 
God.  Adhering  to  none  «  of  all  the  religions'*  in 
the  colonies,  he  yet  devoutly,  though  without  form, 
adhered  to  religion.  But  though  famous  as  a  dis- 
putant, and  having  a  natural  aptitude  for  meta- 
physics, he  obeyed  the  tendency  of  his  age,  and 
sought  by  observation  to  win  an  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  being.  Loving  truth,  witbout  preju- 
dice and  without  bias,  he  discerned  intuitively  the 
identity  of  the  laws  of  nature  with  those  of  which 
humanity  is  conscious ;  so  that  his  mind  was  like  a 
mirror,  in  which  the  universe,  as  it  reflected  itself, 
revealed  her  laws.  He  was  free  from  mysticism, 
even  to  a  fault  His  morality,  repudiating  ascetic 
severities,  and  the  system  which  enjoins  them,  was 
indulgent  to  appetites  of  which  he  abhorred  the 
sway ;  but  hb  affections  were  of  a  calm  intensity ; 
in  all  his  career,  the  love  of  man  gained  the  mas- 
tery over  personal  interest  He  had  not  the  imagi- 
nation which  inspires  the  bard  or  kindles  the  ora- 
tor; but  an  exquisite  propriety,  parsimonious  of 
ornament,  gave  ease  of  expression  and  graceful 
simplicity  even  to  his  most  careless  writings.  In 
life,  also,  his  tastes  were  delicate.  Indifferent  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he  relished  the  delights 
of  music  and  harmony,  of  which  he  enlarged  the 
instruments.  His  blandness  of  temper,  his  modesty, 
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the  benignly  of  his  manners,  made  him  the  favour- 
ite of  inteUigent  sodely ;  and,  with  healthy  cheei^ 
fulness,  he  derived  pleasure  lirom  books,  firom  phi- 
losophy, from  conversation, — now  calmly  adminis- 
tering consolation  to  the  sorrower,  now  indulging 
in  the  expression  of  light-hearted  gayety.  In  his 
intercourse,  the  universality  of  his  perceptions  bore, 
perhaps,  the  character  of  humour;  but,  while  he 
clearly  discerned  the  contrast  between  the  grandeur 
of  the  universe  and  the  feebleness  of  man,  a  serene 
benevolence  saved  him  from  contempt  of  his  race, 
or  disgust  at  its  toils.  To  superficial  observers,  he 
might  have  seemed  as  an  alien  from  speculative 
truth,  limiting  himself  to  the  world  of  the  senses ; 
and  yet,  in  study,  and  among  men,  his  mind  al- 
ways sought,  with  unaflbcted  simplicity,  to  discover 
and  apply  the  general  principles  by  which  nature 
and  afTtiirs  are  controlled, — now  deducing  from  the 
theory  of  caloric  improvements  in  fireplaces  and 
lanterns,  and  now  advancing  human  freedom  by  firm 
inductions  from  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
Never  professing  enthusiasm,  never  making  a  pa- 
rade of  sentiment,  his  practical  wisdom  was  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  ofi&pring  of  selfish  prudence ; 
yet  his  hope  was  steadfast,  like  that  hope  which 
rests  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  his  conduct  was  as 
unerring  aa  though  the  light  that  led  him  was  a 
light  from  heaven.  He  never  anticipated  action 
by  theories  of  self-sacrificing  virtue ;  and  yet,  in 
the  moments  of  intense  activity,  he,  from  the  high- 
est abodes  of  ideal  truth,  brought  down  and  ap- 
plied to  the  afiairs  of  life  the  sublimest  principles  of 
goodness,  as  noiselessly  and  unostentatiously  as  be- 
came the  ooan  who,  with  a  kite  and  hempen  string, 
drew  the  lightning  from  the  skies.  He  separated 
himself  so  little  from  his  age,  that  he  has  been 
called  the  representative  of  materialism ;  and  yet, 
when  he  thought  on  religion,  his  mind  passed  be- 
yond reliance  on  sects  to  faith  in  God ;  when  he 
wrote  on  politics,  he  founded  the  fifeedom  of  his 
country  on  principles  that  know  no  change ;  when 
he  turned  an  observing  eye  on  nature,  he  passed 
always  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  individual 
appearances  to  universal  laws ;  when  he  reflected 
on  history,  his  philosophic  mind  found  gladness  and 
repose  in  the  dear  anticipation  of  the  progress  of 
humanity. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  WASHINGTON. 

FSOM  THB  8AMB. 

Arram  long  years  of  strife,  of  repose,  and  of 
strife  renewed,  England  and  France  solenmly  agreed 
tOfbe  at  peace.  The  treaties  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  had 
been  negotiated,  by  the  ablest  statesmen  of  Europe, 
in  the  splendid  forms  of  monarchical  diplomacy. 
They  believed  themselves  the  arbiters  of  mankind, 
the  pacificators  of  the  world,— reconstructing  the 
colonial  system  on  a  basis  which  should  endure  for 
agesy^-confirming  the  peace  of  Europe  by  the  nice 
adjustment  of  material  forces.  At  the  very  time 
of  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  vtooda  of 
Virginia  sheltered  the  youthful  George  Washing- 
ton, the  son  of  a  widow.  Bom  by  the  side  of  the 
Potomac,  beneath  the  roof  of  a  Westmcweland 


farmer,  almost  from  infancy  his  lot  had  been  the 
lot  of  an  orphan.  No  academy  had  welcomed  him 
to  its  shades,  no  college  crowned  him  with  its  ho- 
nours :  to  read,  to  write,  to  cipher — ^these  had  been 
his  degrees  in  knowledge.  And  now,  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  in  quest  of  an  honest  maintenance,  en- 
countering intolerable  toil ;  cheered  onward  by  being 
able  to  write  to  a  schoolboy  friend, «  Dear  Richard,  a 
doubloon  is  my  constant  gain  every  day,  and  some- 
times six  pistoles ;"  "  himself  his  own  coak,  having  no 
spit  but  a  forked  stick,  no  plate  but  a  large  chip  ;** 
roaming  over  spurs  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  ;  alive  to  nature,  and 
sometimes  **  spending  the  best  of  the  day  in  admir- 
ing the  trees  and  richness  of  the  land ;"  among 
skin-clad  savages,  with  their  scalps  and  rattles,  or 
uncouth  emigrants,  "  that  would  never  speak  Eng- 
lish ;"  rarely  sleeping  in  a  bed ;  holding  a  bearskin 
a  splendid  couch ;  glad  of  a  resting-place  for  the 
night  upon  a  little  hay,  straw,  or  fodder,  and  oflen 
camping  in  the  forests,  where  the  place  nearest  the 
fire  was  a  happy  luxury ; — this  stripling  surveyor 
in  the  woods,  with  no  companion  but  his  unlettered 
associates,  and  no  implements  of  science  but  his 
compass  and  chain,  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
imperial  magnificence  of  the  congress  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  And  yet  God  had  selected,  not  Kau- 
nitz,  nor  Newcastle,  not  a  monarch  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  nor  of  Hanover,  but  the  Virginia 
stripling,  to  give  an  impulse  to  human  afiUirs,  and, 
as  far  as  events  can  depend  on  an  individual,  had 
placed  the  rights  and  the  destinies  of  countless  mil- 
Uons  in  the  keeping  of  the  widow's  son. 


PURITAN  INTOLERANCE. 

raOM  TBI  SAMS. 

To  the  colonists  the  maintenance  of  their  reli- 
gious unity  seemed  essential  to  their  cordial  resist- 
ance to  English  attempts  at  oppression.  And 
why,  said  they,  should  we  not  insist  upon  this 
union  1  We  have  come  to  the  outside  of  the 
world  for  the  privilege  of  living  by  ourselves ;  why 
should  we  open  our  asylum  to  those  in  whom  we 
can  repose  no  confidence  1  The  world  cannot  call 
this  persecution.  We  have  been  banished  to  the 
wilderness ;  is  it  an  injustice  to  exclude  our  op- 
pressors, and  those  whom  we  dread  as  their  allies, 
from  the  place  which  is  to  shelter  us  from  their  in- 
tolerance ?  Is  it  a  great  cruelty  to  expel  from  our 
abode  the  enemies  of  our  peace,  or  even  the  doubtful 
friend  ?  Will  any  man  complain  at  being  driven 
from  among  banished  men,  with  whom  he  has  no 
fellowship ;  of  being  refused  admittance  to  a  gloomy 
place  of  exile  1  The  wide  continent  of  America 
invited  colonization ;  they  claimed  their  own  nar- 
row domains  for  ''the  brethren."  Their  religion 
was  their  life ;  they  welcomed  none  but  its  adhe- 
rents ;  they  could  not  tolerate  the  scoffer,  the  in- 
fidel, or  the  dissenter;  and  the  presence  of  the 
whole  people  was  required  in  their  congregation. 
Such  was  the  system  inflexibly  established  and  re- 
garded as  the  only  adequate  guarantee  of  the  ris- 
ing iiberties  of  Massachusetts. 
3m9 
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Geokoi  p.  Marsh,  now  envoj  of  the  United 
States  at  Constantinople,  was  bom  in  the 
pleasant  village  of  Woodstock,  in  that  state, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1801,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Dartmouth  college,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  graduated  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  natural  abilities  and  scholarship,  in 
1820.  He  soon  after  remored  to  Burlington, 
in  Vermont,  (the  seat  of  the  University  of  that 
state,  of  which  his  cousin,  the  late  learned  and 
reverend  James  Marsh,*  was  soon  after  made 
president,)  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
law ;  and  since  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  has 
resided  there,  in  the  successful  practice  of  his 
profession,  except  when  attending  to  the  duties 
which  have  been  devolved  upon  him  from  time 
to  time  in  the  state  and  national  legislatures. 
He  has  been  a  representative  in  Congress 
since  1842. 

Mr.  Marsh  is  known  as  a  scholar  of  profound 
and  various  erudition,  and  as  a  writer  of  strong- 
ly marked  individuality  and  nationality.  His 
sympathies  are  with  the  Goths,  whose  presence 
he  recognizes  in  whatever  is  grand  and  pecu- 

*  James  Marsh,  D.  D^  who  has  been  several  times  re- 
ferred to  in  this  volume,  was  bom  at  Uartford  in  Ver- 
mont in  17U4,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1817,  and  soon  after  entered  the  seminary  at  Andover, 
where  he  studied  divinity,  about  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
wliich  time  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  return  to  Han- 
over as  a  tutor.  He  again  went  to  Andover  in  1820,  to 
complete  his  professional  studies,  and  while  there  wrote 
n  few  articles  for  the  North  American  Review,  one  of 
which  is  that  on  Italian  Literature,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
number.  From  1883  to  1826  he  was  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages in  Hampden  Sydney  College  in  Virginia.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Vermont,  but  afterward  resigned  this  office  to  ac- 
cept that  of  Professor  of  Philosophy.  He  published  at 
Burlington  in  1820  the  first  American  edition  of  Cole- 
ridge's Aids  to  Reflection,  with  an  elaborate  Preliminary 
Essay,  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  among 
thinking  men  by  its  lucid  and  powerful  exposition  and 
asseriion  of  the  highest  principles  in  philosophy.  In 
lti30  he  published  Selections  from  Old  English  Writera 
on  Practical  Theology ;  in  1833  his  translation  of  Herder 
on  the  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  at  various  times 
many  articles  on  religion  and  philosophy  in  the  periodi- 
cals.   Ho  died  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  in 

1842.  His  Remarks  on  Psychology,  Discourses  on  Sin, 
Conscience,  and  some  other  sul^ecls,  with  a  selection 
from  his  tracts  and  letters,  were  published  in  Boston  in 

1843.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  of  our  moiaphysi* 
cians  except  Edwards. 
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liar  in  tbe  ckaiacters  of  the  founders  of  New 
England,  and  in  whatever  gives  promise  of  her 
integrity,  greatness,  and  permanence.  He  is 
undoubtedly  better  versed  than  any  American 
in  the  fresh  and  vigorous  literature  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  perhaps  is  so  also  in  that  fruit 
of  a  new  birth  of  genius  and  virtue,  the  Puri- 
tan literature  of  Great  Britain  and  continental 
Europe.  In  the  Goths  in  New  England,  (pub- 
lished in  1836,)  he  has  contrasted  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  the  characters  of  the  Goths  and  the 
Romans,  and  traced  the  presence  and  influ- 
ence of  the  former  in  the  origin  and  growth  of 
this  republic ;  and  in  a  Discourse  recently  de- 
livered before  the  New  England  Society  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  he  enters  again  upon  the 
subject,  and  points  to  the  growth  among  us, 
of  the  Roman  element  which  is  as  antagonisti- 
cal  to  freedom  as  it  is  to  Gothicism. 

In  New  England,  more  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  the  popular  character  is  distinc- 
tive and  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  The  seed 
from  the  May  Flower  fell  upon  good  ground, 
and  sprung  up,  and  the  new  fruit,  modified  by 
climate,  and  other  influences,  constitutes  a  va- 
riety by  itself.  No  one  seems  to  have  been  so 
successful  as  Mr.  Marsh,  in  resolving  the  New 
England  character  into  its  elements,  and  in  dis- 
cerning in  it  what  is  transient  and  what  is  per- 
manent ;  or  with  so  sharp  and  well  instructed 
a  vision  to  have  seen  so  much  to  justify  hope 
of  the  future  destinies  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Marsh's  acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts 
is  very  extensive  and  accurate,  and  we  have 
few  better  linguists.  Among  the  fruits  of  his 
devotion  to  Gothic  learning  are  A  Compendi- 
ous Grammar  of  the  Old  Northern  or  Icelandic 
Language,  (modestly  announced  on  the  title 
page  as  **  compiled  and  translated  from  tie 
grammar  of  Rask,*'  though  it  is  in  many  re- 
spects an  original  work,}  and  various  essays, 
literary  and  historical,  relating  to  the  Goths, 
and  their  connexion  with  this  country. 

Mr.  Marsh  is  of  the  whig  party  in  politics, 
and  is  of  a  highly  respectable  rank  as  a  states- 
man ;  one  of  that  number  whose  course  is  in- 
variably governed  by  avowed  principles. 
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THE  GOTH  AND  THE  ROMAN. 
raoM  THB  ooTBS  nr  mew  xnouun). 

I  SHALL  do  my  andienee  the  justice  to  sappoee^ 
that  they  are  too  well  ioBtnicted  to  be  the  iJaTes 
of  that  antiquated  and  vulgar  prejudice,  which 
makes  Grochidsm  and  barbarism  synonymous.  The 
Goths,  the  common  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Western  Europe,  are  the  noblest  branch  of 
the  Caucasian  race.  We  are  their  children.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Goth  that  guided  the  May- 
Flower  across  the  trackless  ocean ;  the  blood  of  the 
Goth  that  flowed  at  Bunker's  Hill. 

Nor  were  the  Goths  the  savage  and  destructive 
devastators  that  popular  error  has  made  them. 
They  indeed  overthrew  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
but  they  renovated  her  people ;  they  prostrated  her 
corrupt  government,  but  they  respected  her  monu- 
ments ;  and  Theodoric  the  Goth  not  only  spread 
but  protected  many  a  precious  memorial,  which 
Italian  rapadty  and  monkish  superstition  have  since 
annihilated.  The  old  lamentation,  Quod  nonfere^ 
runt  barbari,  fecere  Barberini,  contains  a  world  of 
truth,  and  had  not  Rome's  own  sons  been  her 
spoilers,  she  might  have  shone  at  this  day  in  all 
the  splendour  of  her  Augustan  age. 

England  is  Gothic  by  birth,  Roman  by  adoption. 
Whatever  she  has  of  true  moral  grandeur,  of  higher 
intellectual  power,  she  owes  to  the  Gothic  mother ; 
while  her  grasping  ambition,  her  material  energie^^ 
her  spirit  of  exclusive  selfishness,  are  due  to  the 
Roman  nurse. 

l*he  Goth  is  characterized  by  the  reason,  the 
Roman  by  the  understanding ;  the  one  by  imagi- 
nation, the  other  by  fancy ;  the  former  aspires  to 
the  spiritual,  the  latter  is  prone  to  the  sensuous. 
The  Gothic  spirit  produced  a  Bacon,  a  Shaks- 
peare,  a  Milton;  the  Roman,  an  Arkwright,  a 
Brindley,  and  a  Locke.  It  was  a  Roman,  that 
gathered  up  the  coals  on  which  St.  Lawrence  had 
been  broil^ ;  a  Goth,  who,  when  a  fellow  disciple 
of  the  great  Swiss  reformer  had  rescued  his  ma»> 
ter's  heart  from  the  enemy,  on  the  field  where  the 
martyr  fell,  snatched  that  heart  from  its  preserver, 
and  hurled  it,  yet  almost  palpitating  with  life,  into 
the  waters  of  a  torrent^  lest  some  new  superstition 
should  spring  from  the  relics  of  Zwingli. 

Rome,  it  is  said,  thrice  conquered  the  world ;  by 
her  arms,  by  her  literature  and  art,  by  her  religion* 
But  Rome  was  esaentially  a  nation  of  robbers. 
Her  territory  was  acquired  by  unjust  violence.  She 
plundered  Greece  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
pencil  and  the  chisel,  and  her  own  best  literature 
aud  highest  art  are  but  imperfect  copies  of  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  the  creative  genius  of  the  Greek.  She 
not  only  sacked  the  temples,  but  removed  to  the 
imperial  dty  the  alters,  and  adopted  the  Gods  of 
I  the  nations  she  conquered.  Tiberius  even  pre- 
pared a  niche  for  the  Christian  Saviour  among  the 
heathen  idols  in  the  Pantheon,  and  when  Consten- 
tine  made  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  stete,  he 
•anctioned  the  corruptions  which  Rome  bad  en- 
grafted upon  it,  and  handed  it  down  to  his  succes- 
■on,  conteminated  vrith  the  accumulated  supersti- 
tions of  the  whole  heathen  world. 


The  Goth  has  thrice  broken  her  sceptre.  The 
Goth  dispelled  the  charm  that  made  her  arms  in- 
vincible. The  Goth  overthrew  her  idolatrous  alter, 
and  the  Goth  is  now  surpassing  her  proudest  works 
in  literature  and  in  art. 

The  cardinal  distinction  between  these  confilct- 
ing  elements,  as  exemplified  in  literature  and  art, 
government,  and  religion,  may  be  thus  steted.  The 
Roman  mistakes  the  means  for  the  end,  and  subor- 
dinates the  principle  to  the  form.  The  Goth,  valu- 
ing the  means  only  as  they  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  end,  looks  beneath  the  form,  and 
seeks  the  in-dwelling,  life-giving  principle,  of  which 
he  holds  the  form  to  be  but  the  outward  expression. 
With  the  Goth,  the  idea  of  life  is  involved  in  the 
conception  of  truth,  and  though  he  recognises  life 
as  an  immuteble  principle,  yet  he  perceives  that  ite 
forms  of  expression,  of  action,  of  sufTerine,  arc  in- 
finitely diversified,  agreeing  however  in  this,  that 
all  ite  manifestetions  are  characterized  by  develop* 
ment,  motion,  progress.  To  him  truth  is  symbol- 
ized by  the  phenomena  of  organic  Ufe.  The  liv- 
ing plant  or  animal,  that  has  ceased  to  grow,  has 
already  begun  to  die.  Living  truth,  therefore,  though 
immuteble  in  essence,  he  regards  as  active,  progres- 
sive in  ite  manifestetions;  and  he  rejecte  truths 
which  have  lost  their  vitality,  forms  divorced  from 
their  spirituality,  symbols  which  have  ceased  to 
be  expressive.  With  the  Goth,  all  truth  is  an  ever- 
living  principle,  whence  should  spring  the  outward 
expression,  fluctuating,  varying,  according  to  the 
circumstances  which  call  it  forth ;  with  the  Roman, 
ite  organic  life  is  petrified,  frozen  into  inflexible 
forms,  inert  To  the  one  it  is  a  perennial  fountein,  a 
living  stream,  which  murmurs,  and  flows,  and  winds 
«  at  ite  own  sweet  will,*'  refireahing  all  life  within 
the  sphere  of  ite  influence,  and  perpetually  receiv- 
ing new  accessions  firom  springs  that  are  fed  by  the 
showers  of  heaven,  as  it  hastens  onward  to  that 
unfiithomable  ocean  of  divine  knowledge,  which  la 
both  its  primeval  source  and  ite  ultimate  limit  To 
the  other,  it  is  a  current  congealed  to  ice  by  the 
rigour  of  winter,  diilling  alike  the  landscape  and 
tl^  spectetor,  or  a  pool,  that  stegnates,  putrefies, 
breeds  ite  countless  swarms  of  winged  errors. 

In  literature  and  art  the  Goth  pursues  the  de- 
velopment of  a  principle,  the  expression  of  a 
thought,  the  realization  of  an  ideal ;  the  Roman 
seeks  to  fix  the  attention,  and  excite  the  admira- 
tion, of  the  critic  or  the  spectetor,  by  the  material 
and  sensuous  beauties  of  his  work. 

Thus,  in  poetry,  the  Roman  aims  at  smoothness 
of  versification,  harmonious  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  words,  and  brilliancy  of  imagery ;  the 
Goth  strives  to  give  utterance  to  « thoughte  that 
breathe,  in  words  that  bum." 

In  plastic  and  pictorial  art,  the  Roman  attracte 
the  spectetor  by  die  grace  and  the  voluptuous  beau- 
ty of  the  external  form,  the  harmony  of  colouring, 
the  fitness  and  proportion  of  the  accessories,  the 
excellence  of  keeping ;  the  Goth  regards  these  but 
as  auxiliaries,  aiftd  subordinates  or  even  sacrifices 
them  all  to  the  expression  of  the  thought  or  passion, 
which  dictetes  the  action  represented. 

The  Goth  holds  that  goverment  springs  firom  the 
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people,  is  instituted  for  their  behoof^  uid  i/flliife»d 
to  the  particuUr  objects  for  which  it  was  erigtiially 
established ;  that  the  legiakture  is  but  an  trpaK-mt- 
the  solemn  expression  of  the  deliberate  will  of 'the 
nation,  that  the  coercive  power  of  tha  wcecotiTe* 
extends  only  to  the  enfdrceoient  of  that  wil]»  add 
that  penal  sanctions  are  incurred  only  bjnfiatanda 
to  it  as  expressed  by  the  proper  organ.  The  9<^ 
man  views  government  as  an  inaliCQtioit  imposed 
from  without,  and  independent  of  the  people,  and 
holds,  that  it  is  its  vocation  nil  to  exprq^s  but  to 
control  the  public  will ;  and  hence,'  by  a  ready  cor- 
ruption, governmant  comes  to  be  conside^  as  ea- 
tablished  for  the  private  advantage  bf  the  niler, 
who  asserts  not  only  a  proprietary  right  to  the  fm^- 
luments  of  office,  but  an  ultimate  title  to  all  the 
poescssioni^  both  af  the  state  and  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

To  the  same  source  may  b«  referred  the  poor 
fiction  of  divine  indefeasible  right,  and  that  other 
degrading  doctrine,  which  supposes  all  the  powers 
of  government,  legislative,  judicial  and  executive, 
to  have  been  originally  lodged  in  the  throne,  allow- 
ing to  the  subject  such  political  rights  only,  aa 
have  been  conceiled  to  him  by  the  sovereign ;  and 
hence  too  that  faUest  and  most  baneful  of  errors, 
the  incubus  of  the  British  constitution,  which  con- 
solidates or  rather  confounds  church  and  state,  con- 
ceding to  the  civil  ruler  supreme  authority  in  spiri- 
tnal  matters,  and  ascribing  temporal  power  to  re- 
Ugious  functionaries  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions. 
80  in  spiritual  things  we  find  a  like  antagonism..^ 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BIBLE  ON  LITE- 
RATURE AND  ART. 

WACm  AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THK    5ZW  X2fOLAin>    SOCiriT. 

It  was  long  ago  said,  that  the  most  efliicient  men- 
tal training  is  the  thorough  and  long  continued 
study  of  some  one  production  of  a  master  mind, 
and  it  has  become  proverbial,  that  the  most  irresist- 
ible of  intellectual  gladiatorsis  the  man  of  one  book, 
he  that  wields  but  a  single  weapon.  If  such  be 
the  effect  of  appropriating,  and  as  it  were,  assimi- 
lating and  making  connatural  with  ourselves,  the 
fruits  of  a  fellow  creature's  mental  ef^rts,  what 
may  we  not  expect  from  the  study  and  comprehen- 
sion of  that  book  which  is  a  revelation,  nay,  a  ra- 
flection,  of  the  mind  of  our  Maker  1  What  can 
withstand  a  champion  who  wields  a  naked  feul- 
chion  drawn  from  the  armory  of  the  most  High  1 
With  our  Puritan  ancestors  the  Bible  was  thetext^ 
book  of  parental  instruction ;  it  was  regarded  vrith 
fond  and  reverent  partiality  aa  the  choicest  classic 
of  the  school,  it  was  the  companion  of  the  closet, 
the  pillow  of  the  lonely  wayfarer,  the  only  guide 
to  happiness  beyond  the  tomb.  Of  all  Christian 
sects,  the  Puritans  were  most  profoundly  versed  in 
the  sacred  volume ;  of  all  men  they  have  beat  ex- 
emplified the  spirit  of  its  doctrines ;  of  all  reli- 
gious communities,  they  have  most  abundantly  en- 
joyed those  blessings  wherewith  €rod  has  promised 
to  crown  his  earthly  church. 

It  is  to  early  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  to  its  peiae- 


vering  study,  and  its  daily  oae,  that  we  moat  chiefly 
ascribe  the  great  intellectual  power  of  the  English 
Puritans  of  the  Seventeenth  century,  and  the  re- 
ftkarkable  metaphysical  talent  of  many  of  their  Ame- 
ricas descendanta.  Intellectual  philoaophy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  apiritual  in  man,  is  literally,  as 
well  as  figuratively,  a  divine  acience.  It  can  be 
suooeasfully  pursued  only  where  the  divine  word, 
undiatorted  by  any  gloas  of  human  authority,  may 
be  both  freely  read  and  openly  discussed,  and  where 
the  relations  of  man  to  God  and  all  other  divine 
things  are  subject  to  investigation,  checked  by  no 
fear  of  legal  restraints,  the  condemnation  of  coun- 
cila,  or  the  anathema  of  the  priest  Where  the 
doctrine  of  overruling  human  jurisdiction  in  mat- 
ters of  feith  is  received,  there  may  be  scholastic 
subtlety  indeed,  but  no  metaphysical  acuteness  or 
depth.  The  tone  and  character  of  abstract  specu- 
lation are  always  influenced  by  the  subjects  with 
which  it  is  conversant,  and  the  mind,  which,  through 
fear  of  trenching  on  forbidden  ground,  is  forced  to 
exert  its  busy  energies  on  airy  triflea,  or  questions 
of  impossible  solution,  will  soon  become  as  frivo- 
lous, or  as  incapable  of  determination  as  the  puz- 
zles it  idly  unriddles,  or  the  problems  it  vainly  areks 
to  resolve.  All  higher  philosophy  is  easentially  re- 
ligious, and  its  fearless,  yet  reverent  study,  aa  a  an- 
enoc,  implied  if  not  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  is 

*'  Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  doll  fooU  suppose,^ 
but  it  is  the  fittest  preparation  both  for  achieving 
and  appreciating  the  highest  triumphs  of  human 
genius,  whether  in  the  sublimest  flights  of  poesy, 
or  the  glorious  creations  of  plastic  and  pictorial  art. 
It  has  been  falsely  charged  upon  Puritanism, 
that  it  is  hostile  to  taste,  to  refinement,  and  to  art; 
and  this  because  its  equal  polity,  its  simple  rites, 
and  its  humble  temples,  adorned  with  no  pomp  of 
sculptured  imagery,  no  warm  creations  of  the  vo- 
luptuous pencil,  minister  not  to  the  ambitious  pa»* 
sions  of  those  who  serve  at  the  altar,  or  of  those 
who  "  only  stand  and  wait  ;'*  and  because  it  finds 
the  lofUest  poetry,  the  most  glowing  eloquence,  the 
most  terrible  sublimity,  the  tenderest  pathos,  and 
the  most  ravishing  beauty,  in  the  viaions  of  the 
Psalmist  and  the  Propheta,  the  promises  and  me- 
naces of  the  old  and  new  covenant,  the  life  and  pas- 
sion of  the  Saviour,  the  gospel  delineations  of  the 
happiness  of  the  bleAed. ...  But  if  it  be  asked, 
what  human  spirit  has  been  most  keenly  alive  to 
feel,  and  most  abundantly  endowed  with  the  crea- 
tive power  to  realize,  in  living  and  imperishable 
forms,  all  that  is  lovely  or  terrible  in  nature,  all  that 
is  grand  or  beautiful  in  art,  all  that  is  noble  or  re- 
fined in  feeling,  all  that  is  glorious  in  humanity, 
and  all  that  is  sublime  in  religion,  all  men  unhesi- 
tatingly answer,  the  soul  of  John  Milton,  the  Chris* 
tian  and  the  Puritan.  The  aouroe  whence  Milton 
drew  his  inspiration  was  the  Sacred  Book.  With- 
out a  thorough  familiarity  with  that  volume,  such 
poetry  and  such  prose  aa  that  of  Milton  can  neither 
be  produoisd,  nor  comprehended,  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  ia  not  merely  suggestive  of  the  loftiest 
conceptions,  but,  in  awakening  the  mind  to  the 
idea  of  the  infinite,  it  confers  the  power  of  originat- 
ing aa  well  as  of  appreciating  them. 
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Mr.  Hookvr  is  a  natire  of  Poultney,  Rut- 
land county,  Yennont.  He  was  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College  in  1825,  and  soon  aAer 
entexed  upon  the  study  of  divinity  at  the  Pires« 
byterian  Theological  Senunary  in  Princeton. 
He  subsequently  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation 
as  a  preacher ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  pulpit, 
and  he  has  since  resided  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Hooker  published  in  1835  The  Portion 
of  the  Soul,  or  Thoughts  on  its  Attributes  and 
Tendencies  as  Indications  of  its  Destiny ;  in 
the  same  year  Popular  Infidelity,  which  in  later 
editions  is  entitled,  The  Philosophy  of  Unbe- 
lief in  Morals  and  Religion,  as  discernible  in 
the  Faith  and  Character  of  Men;  and  in  1846 
The  Uses  of  Adrersity  and  the  Provisions  of 
Consolation.  Besides  these  volumes,  he  has 
published  much  in  reviews  and  religious  mis- 
cellanies. 

Upon  meeting  with  qualities  like  Mr.  Hook- 
er^s  in  one  not  known  among  the  popular  au- 
thors of  the  country,  we  are  prompted  to  say 
with  Wordsworth,  **  Strongest  minds  are  oflen 
those  of  whom  the  world  hears  least,*'  or  in 
the  bolder  words  of  Henry  Taylor,  '*  The  world 
knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men.*'  It  is 
surprising  that  a  voice  like  his  should  have 
awakened  no  echoes.  He  deserves  a  place 
among  the  first  religious  writers  of  the  age : 
for  he  has  been  faithful  to  the  great  mission 
laid  upon  the  priesthood,  which  is,  not  to  la- 
bour upon  **  forms,  modes,  shews"  of  devo- 
tion, nor  to  dispute  of  systems,  schools  and 
theories  of  &ith,  but  to  be  witnesses  of  a  law 
above  the  world,  and  prophets  of  a  consolation 
that  is  not  of  mortality.  When  we  take  up 
one  of  his  books  we  could  imagine  that  we  had 
fallen  upon  one  of  those  great  masters  in  divi- 
nity who  in  the  seventeenth  century  illustrated 
the  field  of  moral  relations  and  affections  with 
a  power  and  splendour  peculiar  to  that  age. 
These  great  writers  possessed  an  apprehension 
of  spiritual  subjects,  sensitive,  yet  profoundly 
rational ;  a  vision  on  which  the  rays  of  a  higher 
consciousness  streamed  in  lustre  so  transcend- 


ing that  the  fight  of  earth  seemed  like  a  sha- 
dow thrown  across  it»  course ;  which  differed 
from  inspiration  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind. 
The  leseiptLblance  of  Mr.  Hookes  to  these  great 
authofs  is  obviously  not  alt  affectation.  It  is 
not  confined  to  style,  but  reaves  to  the  con- 
stitution and  ione  of  the  mind*  His  produc- 
tions indicate  the  same  temper  of  deep  thought- 
fulness  upon  man's  estate  and  destiny;  the 
same  union  of  a  personal  sympathy  with  a  judi- 
cial superiority,  which  suffers  in  all  the  human 
weaknesses  which  it  detects  and  condemns ;  the 
same  earnest  sense  of  their  subjects  as  realities, 
clear,  present  and  palpable;  the  same  quick 
feeling,  toned  into  dignity  by  pervading,  essen- 
tial wisdom ;  and  that  direct  cognisance  of  the 
substances  of  religion,  which  does  not  deduce 
its  great  moral  truths  as  consequences  of  an 
assumed  theory,  but  seizes  them  as  primary 
elements  that  verify  themselves  and  draw  the 
theories  afVer  them  by  a  natural  connection. 
Fretted  and  wearied  with  metaphysical  theolo- 
gies ;  vexed  by  the  self-illustration,  the  want 
of  candour,  the  fierceness,  the  ungenial  and  un- 
satisfying hoUowness  of  popular  religionism, 
we  turn  with  a  grateful  relief  to  this  soothing 
and  impressive  system  which  speculates  not, 
wrangles  not,  reviles  not,  but,  while  it  every- 
where testifies  of  the  degradation  we  are  un- 
der, touches  our  spirits  to  power  and  purity  by 
the  constant  exhortation  of  **  sursum  corda !" 
The  style  of  Mr.  Hooker  abounds  in  spon- 
taneous interest  and  unexpected  graces.  It 
seems  to  result  immediately  from  bis  charac- 
ter, and  to  be  an  inseparable  part  of  it  It  is 
free  from  all  the  commonplaces  of  fine  writ- 
ing ;  has  nothing  of  the  formal  contrivance  of 
the  rhetorician,  the  balanced  period,  the  point- 
ed turn,  the  recurring  cadence.  Yet  the  charms 
of  a  genuine  simplicity,  of  a  directness  almost 
quaint,  of  primitive  gravity,  and  calm,  native 
good  sense,  renden  it  singularly  agreeable  to 
a  cultivated  taste.  Undoubtedly  there  is  in 
spiritual  sensibility  something  akin  to  genius, 
and  like  it  tending  to  utterance  in  language 
significant  and  beautiful.  We  meet  at  times 
in  Mr.  Hooker's  writings  with  phrases  of  the 
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rarest  felicity  and  of  great  delicacy  and  ex- 
pressiveness ;  in  which  we  know  not  whether 
most  to  admire  the  yigoor  which  has  oon- 


ceiyed  so  striking  a  thought,  or  the  refine- 
ment of  art  which  has  fixed  it  in  words  so 
beautifully  exact 


INFIDELITY  AND  GUILT  INFERRED 

FROM  THE  VIRTUES  OF  MEN. 

rscm  THz  PBiLoioniT  or  vmiuju. 

Ir  you  take  firom  them  the  diction  and  metre  of 
fashion,  the  thoughts  and  aflections  which  are  bred 
in  worldly  fimcies  apd  amuiements,  what  do  you 
leave  Ihem  but  empty  venels,  mannona  whoee  great 
inhabitants  are  kept  in  diains  by  usurpers,  or  pre- 
sented as  strung  *up  in  bones,  with  no  heart,  no 
Bashes  of  wit  and  conscience,  shadowing  life  and 
hope.  They  are  <•  without  God  in  the  world ;"  that 
is,  they  are  without  that  influence  from  him,  enter- 
ing into  their  afiections,  joys,  plans,  hopes,  and 
shaping  the  conduct,  which  a  belief  of  his  word 
would  impart  They  are  infidels,  no  better  in  con- 
dition and  prospect,  Uian  those  who  acknowledge 
they  are  so ;  and  if  they  do  not  know  it,  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  be  in- 
formed: they  want  the  reflection  necessary  to 
conviction 

Sin,  considered  abstractly,  is  no  e*?!!  in  their 
view.  They  never  think  that  its  nature  is  to  ob- 
struct all  faith  in  the  word  of  God, — ^that  low  ap- 
prehensions of  its  evil  nature  tend  directly  to  pro- 
duce diminishing  impressions  of  the  excellency  of 
the  divine  law,  and  of  the  worth  of  the  privileges 
and  blessings  of  the  gospel.  In  short,  their  views 
make  «<the  manifold  wisdom  of  God**  in  the  great 
plan  of  redemption  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ,  foolishness,  a  downright  miBConceptton  of 
their  condition  and  necessities.  Entertaining  these 
notions  of  sin,  and  affected  by  them  in  this  manner, 
no  wonder  they  are  not  troubled  by  it,  and  do  not 
seek  deliverance  from  it  Who  will  apply  for  grace 
when  he  feels  that  he  has  strength  enough  without 
it?  Who  that  is  whole  will  seek  a  physician  1  Who 
that  is  in  no  danger  will  fly  to  a  refuge  1  Who  can 
ho  penetrated  with  shame  and  sorrow  for  that  which 
he  deems  no  crime,  or  discredit  to  himself  1  Who 
will  learn  to  depend  on  a  foreign  agency  to  live 
virtuously,  when  virtue  is  his  boast,  and  considered 
to  be  his  birthright]  No  persons  are  in  greater 
danger  of  falling  into  these  views  of  sin,  and  the 
unbelief  they  engender,  than  those  to  whom  we 
have  alluded.  They  are  not,  generally,  addicted  to 
distinguished  iniquities^  things  that  expose  them- 
selves, abash  pride,  and  endanger  character.  They 
are  strict  observers  of  decency  and  moderation  in 
sinning.  They  are  only  devoted  to  pleasures  and 
amusements  called  innocent  They  are  not  pious 
ro  be  sure,  but  that  is  no  crime,  not  a  thing  to  be 
repented  of  or  alarmed  at  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon, say  they,  and  we  may  safely  and  without  re- 
proach go  with  the  multitude  in  one  respect,  if  we 
shun  their  vices  in  others.  Thus  they  are  confi- 
dent ;  no  temptations  scare  them,  no  danger  of  be- 
ing brought  near  great  ofiences  along  an  inclined 


road  of  evil  is  apprehended,  and  the  only  wonder 
is,  that  they  last  so  long,  that  they  do  not  sooner 
and  oftener  slide,  break  through  all  restraint,  and 
stand  out  as  matured  criminals.  There  is  crimi- 
nality in  all  they  do,  for  they  do  nothing  well ;  and 
not  to  do  well,  is  to  do  wrong.  Their  great  error 
is,  that  they  do  not  see  the  sinfulness  of  sin  in  their 
forgetfuiness  of  God ;  in  their  not  rating  and  loving 
objects  according  to  the  measure  of  their  worth  and 
excellence.  These  things  show  that  their  nature  has 
run  wild  from  goodness, — that  they  are  estranged 
finmGrod;  and  to  be  estranged  from  him  is  the  sum 
and  essence  of  all  sin,  the  very  heart  of  infidelity, — 
that  keeper  of  the  conscience  that  shots  out  the  en- 
trance of  truth,  and  cries  peace,  peace,  when  all  the 
peace  there  is,  is  only  that,  when  pains  and  fears 
give  way  to  death. 

If  we  examine  the  best  virtues  of  unconverted 
men  generally,  and  particularly  of  such  as  we  have 
last  described,  we  shall  find  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject It  requires  no  great  insight  into  human  na- 
ture, to  discover  the  remnants  of  a  now  fallen,  but 
once  glorious,  structure ;  and,  what  is  most  remark- 
able, to  see  that  the  remains  of  this  ancient  greats 
ness  are  more  apt  to  be  quickened  and  drawn  out 
by  their  semblances  and  qualities,  found  in  crea- 
tures, than  by  the  bright  and  full  perfection  of  them 
which  is  in  the  Creator ; — that  the  heart  puts  on 
its  most  benign  face,  and  sends  forth  prompt  re- 
turns of  gratitude  and  love  to  creatures  who  have 
bestowed  on  us  favour  and  displayed  other  amiable 
qualities,  while  He,  whose  goodness  is  so  great,  so 
complete,  so  pervading,  that  there  is  none  besides 
it,  is  unrequited,  unheeded,  unseen,  though  hang- 
ing out  his  glory  from  the  heavens,  and  coming 
down  to  us  in  streams  of  compassion  and  love, 
which  have  made  an  ocean  on  earth  that  is  to  over- 
flow and  fill  it.  How  strange  it  is,  that  all  this  love-, 
so  wonderful  in  itself,  so  undeserved,  so  diffused, 
that  we  see  it  in  every  beauty,  and  taste  it  in  every 
enjoyment^— should  be  lost  on  creatures  whose  love 
for  the  gentler  and  worthier  qualities  of  each  other, 
runs  so  oflen  into  rapture  and  devotion!  How 
strange  that  they  should  be  so  delighted  with  streams 
which  have  gathered  such  admixtures  of  earth, 
which  cast  up  such  <*  mire  and  diit,"  and  have  such 
shallows  and  falls  that  we  often  wreck  our  hopes 
in  them^ — as  not  to  be  reminded  by  them  of  the 
great  and  unmixed  fountain  whence  they  have 
flowed,  or  of  the  great  ocean,  to  whose  dark  and 
nnbottomed  depths  they  will  at  last  settle,  as  too 
earthy  to  rise  to  its  pure  and  glorious  sur&ce ! 
There  are  many  mysteries  in  human  nature,  but 
none  greater  than  this :  for  while  it  shows  man  is 
so  much  a  creature  of  sense  and  so  devoid  of  &ith, 
that  objects,  to  gain  his  attention  and  afiection,  must 
not  only  be  present  to  him,  but  have  something  of 
sense  and  self  in  them,  we  are  still  left  to  wonder 
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how  be  ooald,  with  rach  manifiMtatioiif  of  diirine 
goodoeM  in  him,  aroiuid  him,  and  for  him,  have 
Med  to  MM  and  adore  them,  and  become  wo  like  a 
fanite,  as  not  to  think  of  God,  the  original  of  all 
that  is  lovely,  when  thinking  of  thoae  bis  qoalities 
which  so  please  and  aflect  him  in  creatures ;  and 
this,  though  they  be  so  soiled  and  de&ced  by  sin, 
that  his  unmixed  fondnesi  for  any  the  most  agreea- 
ble of  them,  instead  of  being  an  accomplishment,  is 
a  sure  indication  of  a  mind  sunk  greatly  below  the 
standard  allotted  to  it  by  the  Creator. 

Our  wonder  will  be  raiwd  higher  still,  if  we  con- 
sider that  our  nature,  when  most  corrupt  and  per- 
verse, is  not  wholly  lost  to  all  sense  of  gratitude, 
but  may  be  wrought  upon  by  human  kindness,  when 
all  the  amazing  compassion  and  love  of  God  fiul  to 
aflect  it ;  if  we  consider  that  the  very  worst  of  men 
who  set  their  fiures  against  the  heavens,  afironting 
{  the  mercy  and  defying  the  majesty  thereof,  are 
sometimes  so  softened  with  a  sense  of  singular  and 
undeserved  favours,  that  their  hearts  swell  with 
grateful  sentiments  towards  their  benefiictors,  and 
something  akin  to  virtue  is  kindled  up  where  no- 
thing of  the  kind  was  seen  before ;  we  might  think 
it  incredible,  if  there  was  any  doubting  of  what  we 
see  and  know.  When  we  see  such  men  so  ready 
to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  their  fellows, 
and  to  return  service  for  service ;  so  impatient  ot 
being  thought  ungrateful,  when  they  have  any  cha- 
racter or  interest  to  promote  by  it,  and  sometimes, 
when  they  have  not ;  so  strongly  aflected  with  the 
goodness  of  him  who  has  interposed  between  them 
j  and  temporal  danger  or  death,  and  yet  so  little  moved 
by  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  which  has  undertaken 
their  rescue  Arom  eternal  and  deserved  woes,  and 
Dot  merely  their  rescue,  but  their  exaltation  to  fel- 
lowship with  himself,  and  to  the  pleasures  for  ever- 
I  more  at  his  right  hand^ — a  love  compared  with 
il  which  the  greatest  love  of  creatures  is  as  a  ray  of 
i|    light  to  the  sun,  and  that  ray  mixed  and  darkened, 

I  while  this  is  so  disinterested  and  free  in  the  grounds 

I I  and  motives  of  it,  that  it  is  exerdsed  towards  those 
||  who  have  neither  merit  to  invite,  nor  disposition  to 
|i  receive  it ;  when  we  see  this,  and  find  that  this 
jl  love,  so  worthy  in  itself,  so  incomprehensible  in  its 
1 1  degree  and  in  the  benefits  it  would  confer,  is  the 
i  only  love  to  which  they  make  no  returns  of  thank- 
I     fulness  or  regard,  we  may  ascribe  as  much  of  it  as 

we  please  to  the  hardness  and  corruption  of  their 
hearts,  but  that  will  not  account  for  such  conduct 
Depravity,  considered  by  itself,  will  not  enable  us 
fully  to  understand  it  Bepraved,  sensual,  and  per- 
verse as  they  are,  they  have  something  in  them 
that  is  kindled  by  human  kindness,  and  why  should 
it  not  be  kindled  by  the  greater  *<  kindness  of  God 
our  Saviour  1**  It  is  not  because  it  is  a  divine 
kindnetM ;  not  that  it  is  less  needed — ^not  that  it  is 
bestowed  in  less  measure,  or  at  less  expense.  And 
if  it  is  because  they  do  not  apprehend  this  kind- 
ness, do  not  feel  their  need  of  it,  do  not  see  any 
thing  affecting  in  the  measure  and  expenae  of  it, 
this  is  infidelity ;  and  it  grows  out  of  an  entire 
misconception  of  their  own  character,  and  of  the 
character  and  law  of  God.  It  is  a  total  blindness 
to  distant  and  invisible  good  and  evil.    It  is  a  ven- 


turing of  every  thing  moat  important  to  themselves 
on  an  uncertainty,  which  they  would  not  and  could 
not  do,  if  they  had  any  understanding  of  the  value 
of  the  interests  at  stake.  They  really  see  nothing 
important  but  the  gratifications  of  sense  and  time : 
still  they  have  the  remains  of  a  capacity  for  some- 
thing higher.  These  may  be  eontemplaled  with 
pro&,  if  not  with  admiration.  They  resemble  the 
motions  in  the  limbs  and  heart  of  animals,  when 
the  head  is  severed  firom  the  body.  They  are 
symptoms  of  a  life  that  of  itself  most  come  to  no- 
thing ;  a  life  that  is  solely  pouring  itself  out  on  the 
ground.  But  as  this  is  all  the  life  they  have,  an 
image  of  life,  and  that  only  of  life  in  death ;  and 
as  the  motions  of  it  are  only  excited  by  the  crea- 
ture's kindness,  we  discover  in  their  best  virtues, 
or  rather,  in  their  only  breathings  and  indications 
of  virtue,  the  evidence  of  a  feithless  heart. 

The  difikrent  classes  of  people  brought  to  our 
view  in  this  chapter,  generally  consider  themselves 
very  innocent;  some,  because  they  are  free  from 
great  vices,  and  others,  because  great  vices  have 
blinded  their  eyes  to  guilt  But  it  is  observable 
that  the  ground  of  this  supposed  innocence  is  the 
same  in  all,  and  lies  in  mistaken  views  of  the  evil 
nature  of  sin,  and  of  the  gospel  phin  of  delivering 
them  both  from  its  pollution  and  curse ;  so  that 
the  most  virtuous  one  of  them  is  as  much  an  in- 
fidel in  this  as  the  most  vicious,  that  he  does  not 
believe  himself  to  be  totally  mined  by  sm,  totally 
destitute  of  any  thing  acceptable  to  a  holy  God, 
and  totally  dependent  on  him  for  grace  to  renew 
and  fit  the  soul  for  the  bliss  of  heaven.  Their 
virtues,  too,  though  in  some  more  deariy  mani- 
fested than  in  others,  are  in  all  the  same  as  to  the 
grounds  and  objects  of  them.  They  are  such  as 
love,  gratitude,  sympathy  with  the  distresses,  and 
patient  endurance  of  the  welfare,  of  others.  We 
see  much  of  these  in  one  way  and  another,  and 
sometimes  very  attractive  examples  of  them.  But, 
as  has  been  shown,  their  aptest,  if  not  their  only 
exercise,  is  in  view  of  the  favours^  claims,  and  vir- 
tues of  creatures.  These  display  acts  of  love,  gra- 
titude, and  selPdenial,  strongly  fiutening  on  and 
endmg  in  the  creatures,  while  they  are  in  no  degree 
moved  by  the  greater  occasions  and  excitements 
of  these  virtues,  found  in  the  dispensations  and 
perfections  of  the  Creator.  These  very  virtues, 
then,  which  are  more  the  distinction  of  some  than 
of  others,  yet  in  some  way  the  boast  of  all,  are,  as 
truly  as  their  vices,  the  proof  of  rank  infidelity — 
that  mixture  of  folly  and  estrangement  which  seems 
to  say,  **  there  is  no  God." 


THE  VICTORIES  OF  LOVE. 

VaOM  TUX  TOES  OP  ADVUUIVI. 

LoTX  is  represented  as  the  fiilfilling  of  the  law 
— a  creature's  perfection.    All  other  graces,  all  di- 
vine dispensations  contribute  to  this,  and  are  lost  in  * 
it  as  in  a  heaven.    It  expels  the  dross  of  our  nature ; 
it  overcomes  sorrow ;  it  is  the  full  joy  of  our  Lord. 

Let  us  contemplate  its  capacities  and  reeouroes 
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M  applied  to  tlieexpmiBQce  of  life.  Property  and 
buaneti  may  &il,  uid  still  the  eje  of  hope  nuij 
fix  itielf  oa  oCher  ofajeoti^  and  ooofidenoe  may 
fltrengthen  itaelf  in  other  echeBna,  bat  vffaen  death 
enters  into  our  femilj  and  loved  onee  are  aufling 
from  our  eight,  though  God  may  have  made  their 
bed  in  aickneai,  and  eetablishad  their  hope  in  death, 
nothing  can  then  relieve  ue  but  tmet  and  love. 
Philoeophy  and  pleasare  do  bat  intrude  upon  and 
aggravate  our  griet  But  love,  the  light  of  God, 
may  chaae  away  the  gloom  of  this  hoar,  and  start 
up  in  the  soul  trusts,  vrhich  give  the  viotoiy  over 
ourselves.  The  harp  of  the  spirit,  though  its  ooids 
be  torn,  never  yields  such  eweet  notes,  such  swell- 
ing harmony,  as  when  the  world  can  draw  no  mu- 
aicfromit  How  often  do  we  see  strokes  fell  on  the 
heart,  which  it  would  be  but  mockery  for  man  to  at- 
tempt to  relieve,  and  which  yet  served  to  unlock  the 
treasurse  of  that  heart  and  reveal  a  sweetness  to  it, 
which  it  had  not  known  befere.  See  that  mother. 
She  loves  and  mourns  as  none  but  a  mother  can. 
Behold  the  greatness  and  the  sweetness  of  her 
grief!  Her  child  is  dead,  and  she  says  <•  It  Ib  well 
with  me,  and  it  is  well  with  my  child.  It  is  well 
because  God  has  taken  him ;  He  has  said  <  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,*  that  he  doth  not  will- 
ingly afflict,  and  I  know  it  must  be  well."  Can 
there  be  any  greatness  greater  than  thist  Did 
ever  any  prince  at  the  head  of  invincible  armies 
win  a  victory  like  it  1  Her  heart  is  in  heaviness 
and  her  home  is  desolated,  but  she  has  been  to  her 
heavenly  Father  and  unbosomed  her  griefe  before 
hioi.  There  is  peace  on  her  saddened  counte- 
nance, peace  in  her  gentle  woids,  the  peace  of  God 
has  come  down  and  is  filling  her  trusting  soul. 
How  sweet  and  soft  is  her  sorrow,  and  how  it  soft- 
ens and  awes  without  agiteting  others ! 

It  is  related  that  on  a  small,  and  rocky,  and  al- 
most inaccessible  island,  is  the  residence  of  a  poor 
widow.  The  passage  of  the  place  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  vessels,  and  her  cottage  is  called  the 
«  Lighthouse,"  from  the  feet  that  she  uniformly 
keeps  a  lamp  burning  in  her  little  window  at  night 
Early  and  late  she  may  be  seen  trimming  her  lamp 
with  oil,  lest  some  misguided  bark  may  perish 
through  her  neglect  For  this  she  asks  no  reward. 
But  her  kindness  stops  not  here.  When  any  ves- 
sel is  wrecked,  she  rests  not  till  the  chilled  mariners 
come  ashore  to  share  her  little  board,  and  be  warmed 
by  her  glowing  fire.  This  poor  woman  in  her 
younger,  peihaps  not  happier  days,  though  happy 
they  must  have  been,  for  sorrow  cannot  lodge  in 
such  a  heart,  witnessed  her  husband  struggling  with 
the  waves  and  swallowed  up  by  the  remorseless 
billows, 

"  III  sight  of  home  and  friends  who  ihronged  to  save." 
This  directed  her  benevolence  towards  those  who 
orave  the  dangers  of  the  deep ;  this  prompted  her 
present  devoted  and  solitary  life,  in  which  her  only, 
her  sufficient  enjoyment  is  in  doing  good.  Sweet  and 
blessed  fruit  of  bereavement !  What  beauty  is  here ! 
a  loveliness  I  would  little  speak  ol^  but  more  revere ! 
a  flower  crushed  indeed,  yet  sending  forth  ite  fra- 
grance to  all  around !  Truly,  as  the  son  seems 
greatest  in  his  lowest  estate,  so  did  sorrow  enlarge 


her  heart  and  make  her  appear  the  move  noble,  the 
lower  it  brought  her  down.  We  cannot  think  she 
was  unhappy,  though  there  was  a  remembered 
grief  in  her  boirt  A  grieved  heart  may  be  a  richly 
stored  one.  Where  charity  abounds,  miseiy  cannot 

"9ach  are  the  tender  woes  of  love, 
Fostering  the  heart,  they  bend." 

A  pious  lady  who  had  lost  her  husband,  was  for 
a  time  inconsolable.  She  could  not  think,  scaroply 
could  she  speak  of  any  thing  but  him.  Nothing 
seemed  to  take  her  attention  but  the  three  pronaising 
children  he  had  left  her,  imaging  to  her  his  presence, 
his  look,  his  love.  But  soon  these  were  all  taken 
ill  and  dwd  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  and 
now  the  diildleas  mother  was  calmed  even  by  the 
greatness  of  the  stroke.  The  hand  of  God  was 
thus  made  visible  to  her.  She  could  see  nothing 
but  his  work  in  the  dispensation.  Thus  was  the 
passion  of  her  grief  allayed.  Her  indisposition  to 
speak  of  her  loss,  her  solemn  repose,  was  the  ad- 
miration of  all  beholders.  The  Lord  had  not  siain 
her ;  he  had  slain  whst  to  some  mothers  is  more 
than  life,  that  in  which  the  sweets  of  life  were  trea- 
sured up,  that  which  she  would  give  life  to  redeem, 
and  yet  could  she  say,  <«  I  will  trust  in  Him."  As 
the  lead  that  goes  quickly  down  to  the  oeesn's 
depth,  ruffles  ita  surface  less  than  lighter  things,  so 
the  blow  which  was  strongest,  did  not  so  much  dis- 
turb her  calm  of  mind,  but  drove  her  to  its  proper 
trust 

We  had  a  fiiend  loved  and  lovdy.  He  had  ge- 
nius and  learning.  He  had  all  qualities,  great  and 
small,  blending  in  a  most  attractive  whole— -a  cha- 
racter as  much  to  be  loved  as  admired,  as  truly  gen- 
tle as  it  was  great,  and  so  combining  opposite  ex- 
cellencies that  each  was  beautified  by  the  other. 
Between  him  and  her  who  survives  him  there  was 
a  reciprocity  of  taste  and  sympathy — a  living  in 
each  other,  so  that  her  thooghta  seemed  but  the 
pictures  of  his— her  mind  but  a  glass  that  showed 
the  very  beauty  that  looked  into  it,  or  rather  be- 
came itself  that  beauty.  Dying  in  his  dying,  Ae 
did  not  all  die.  Her  love,  Uie  heart's  animation, 
lii^  her  up ;  her  sense  of  loss  was  merged  €or  a 
while  in  her  love  and  confidence  of  his  good  etitiU:. 
In  strong  and  trusting  thougfata  of  him  as  a  happy 
spirit,  and  of  God  as  his  and  her  portion,  she  rested 
as  in  a  cloud.  A  foiling  from  this  elevation,  was 
truly  a  coming  to  one's  self  from  God— «  leaving 
of  heaven  for  earth.  Let  her  tell  the  rest  in  words 
as  beaotifol  as  they  are  true  to  nature.  «  My  do 
sdattng  loss  I  realize  more  and  more.  For  many 
weeks  his  peaceful  and  triumphant  departure  left 
such  an  elevating  influence  on  my  mind,  that  I 
could  only  think  of  him  as  a  pure  aiul  happy  spirit 
But  now  my  feelings  have  become  more  selfish,  and 
I  long  for  the  period  to  srrive,  when  I  may  lie  down 
by  his  side  and  be  reunited  in  a  nobler  and  more  en- 
during union  than  even  that  which  was  oun  here." 

Thus  does  the  muid,  when  it  ceases  to  lock  up- 
ward, foil  from  ita  elevation.  Thus  is  the  low  note 
of  sadness  heard  running  through  all  the  music  of 
life,  when  ourselves  are  the  instrumenta  we  plsy 
upon.  The  aorrow  that  deepens  not  love,  and  runs 
not  off  vrith  it,  must  ever  flood  the  ^lirit  and  besr 
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it  down.  Oar  best  and  sweetest  life,  that  which 
we  live  in  the  good  of  others,  is  richly  stocked  with 
charities.  The  li£»  which  we  Uve  in  onrseWee, 
that  which  depends  on  our  stores,  is  master  only 
of  chaff  and  smoke,  when  they  are  taken  away,  and 
destitute  of  that  last  relieving  accommodation,  a  re- 
signed spirit  The  young  man  whom  Jesus  told 
to  sell  all  his  goods  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  he 
should  have  treasure  in  heaven,  should  be  truly  en- 
riched— <<  was  sad  at  that  saying."  He  understood 
not  the  riches  of  love,  which  never  ieels  itself  so 
wealthy  as  when  it  has  expended  all  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  it  honours ;  never  so  well  fur- 
nished against  want  and  sorrow,  as  when  best  as- 
sured of  the  approbation  of  its  object  In  that  we 
are  creatures,  we  see  how  poor  we  must  be,  having 
nothing  laid  up  in  the  Creator.  Selfishness  is  po- 
verty ;  it  is  the  most  utter  destitution  of  a  human 
being.  It  can  bring  nothing  to  his  relief;  it  adds 
soreness  to  his  sorrows;  it  sharpens  his  pains;  it 
aggravates  all  the  losses  he  is  liable  to  endure,  and 
when  goaded  to  extremes,  often  turns  destroyer  and 
strikes  its  last  blows  on  himsel£  It  gives  us  no- 
thing to  rest  in  or  to  fly  to,  in  trouble ;  it  turns  our 
afiections  on  ourselves,  self  on  self,  as  the  sap  of  a 
tree  descending  out  of  season  from  its  heavenward 
branches,  and  making  not  only  its  life  useless,  but 
its  growth  downward. 

If  there  is  any  thing  about  us  which  good  hearts 
will  reverence,  it  is  our  grief  on  the  loss  of  those 
we  love.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  we  seem  to 
be  smitten  by  a  Divine  hand,  and  thus  made  sa- 
cred. It  is  a  grief,  too,  which  greatly  enriches  (he 
heart,  when  rightly  borne.  There  may  be  no  re- 
betUon  of  the  will,  the  sweetest  sentiments  towards 
God  and  our  fellow  beings  may  be  deepened,  and 
still  the  desolation  caused  in  the  treasured  sympa- 
thies and  hopes  6f  the  heart  gives  a  new  colour  to 
the  entire  scene  of  life.  The  dear  affections  which 
gtvw  out  of  the  consaflguinities  and  connections 
of  life,  next  to  those  we  owe  to  God,  are  the  most 
sacred  of  our  being;  and  if  the  hopes  and  revela- 
tions of  a  future  state  did  not  come  to  our  aid,  our 
grief  would  be  immoderate  and  inconsolable,  when 
these  relations  are  broken  by  death. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  sorrow  in  darkness.  Death 
is  as  the  foreshadowing  of  life.  We  die  that  we 
may  die  no  more.  So  short  too  is  our  life  here,  a 
mortal  life  at  best,  and  so  endless  is  the  life  on 
which  we  enter  at  death,  an  immortal  life,  that  the 
consideration  may  well  moderate  our  sorrow  at 
parting.  All  who  live  must  be  separated  by  the 
great  appointment,  and  if  the  change  is  their  gain, 
we  poorly  commend  our  love  to  them,  more  pooriy 
our  love  to  Christ,  who  came  to  redeem  them  and 
us,  for  the  end  of  taking  us  to  his  rest,  if  we  refuse 
to  be  comforted.  Yes,  it  is  selfish  to  dwell  on  our 
griefs,  as  though  some  strange  thing  had  happened 
to  oB,  as  though  they  were  too  important  to  be  re- 
lieved, or  it  were  a  virtue  to  sink  under  them.  I 
wonld  revere  all  grief  of  this  kind,  yet  I  would  say 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  will  <^  cherishing  it, 
which  makes  it  rather  killing  than  improving  in 
its  eflbet  This  may  be  done  under  a  conceit  of 
doty  or  gratitude  to  the  dead.    It  may  be  done  as 


a  sacrifice  to  what  we  deem  is  expected  of  us,  or 
as  a  thing  becoming  in  the  eyes  of  others.  But 
that  bereavement  seems  rather  sanctified  which 
saddens  not  the  heart  over  much,  and  softens  with- 
out withering  it ;  which  refuses  no  comfort  or  im- 
provement we  can  profitably  receive,  and  imposes 
no  restraints  on  the  rising  hopes  of  the  heart; 
which,  in  short,  gives  way  and  is  lost  in  an  over- 
growth of  kind  and  grateful  affections. 


OUR  ONLY  SATISFYING  PORTION. 

PBOM  THZ  POBTION  OV  TUB  SOITL. 


We  have  generous  and  noUe  emotions,  we  are 
capable  of  a  devotion  to  one  of  our  kind  that  makes 
us  forget  all  that  is  due  to  ourselves,  and  exacts 
nothing  but  the  reception  of  its  gifts  and  honours, 
and  yet  all  this  treasure,  more  than  we  are,  and 
more  fer  than  we  can  call  our  own  or  have  a  right 
to  bestow,  may  be  treated  as  a  trifle ;  the  perisha- 
ble work  of  our  hands  may  be  more  prized  than  the 
purest,  the  kirgest  devisings  of  the  heart ;  yea,  what 
We  are,  and  more  than  we  can  ever  be  in  affection, 
may  be  rejected  and  despised  as  less  than  nothing; 
but  let  one  such  aspiring  thought  go  out  after  God, 
and  he  will  fly  to  meet  it  as  of  more  value  than  all 
treasures.  He  will  call  in  angels  to  rejoice  over  it, 
will  reward  it  with  what,  yea  more  than,  it  intends 
towards  him,  and  give  it  a  place  in  his  bosom. 
Our  best  aims  towards  him  can  never  fail  of  their 
end ;  towards  all  other  objects  they  must  fall  short 
of  it,  if  not  entirely  yet  partially,  for  their  incapa- 
city to  impart  that  happiness  which  our  devotion 
would  expect  as  well  as  confer.  No  creature  can 
reward  so  great  a  capacity  as  that  we  have ;  and 
the  sufllering  it  may  cause  us  may  equal  in  degree 
the  happiness  it  craves.  There  are  wrongs  and 
losses,  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  which  dis- 
qualify the  mind  and  heart  for  their  proper  place 
and  influence,  and  cast  a  gloom  upon  every  pros- 
pect, and  which  we  should  be  quite  unable  to  bear, 
if  we  were  obliged  to  estimate  them  as  annihila- 
tions, or  suspensions  of  the  proper  and  rightlul  in- 
terests of  our  being.  The  smallest  injury  of  this 
description  could  never  occur  in  a  just  government, 
without  an  equivalent  provided  somewhere,  and  to 
be  realized,  we  may  not  know  in  what  manner. 
The  view,  however,  that  has  been  taken  of  this  sub- 
ject, promises  not  merely  an  equivalent,  but  a  gain, 
and  this,  though  it  cannot  take  away  pain,  endows 
submission  with  reason,  and  relieves  out  darkness 
with  the  sun-light  of  hope. 


THOUGHTS. 

SsiT-LOTx  is  the  parent  of  presumption.  We 
are  never  so  bad  or  so  old  but  self-love  may  keep  us 
in  fevour  with  ourselves. 

Vanity  is  a  refined  selfishness,  which  is  ever  ex- 
acting homage,  but  never  paying  any. 

If  a  vain  person  flatter  you,  it  is  to  try  his  power 
on  you,  and  you  must  be  made  his  tool,  or  he  your 
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[Bon  aboot  itM.] 


Mr.  Browkson  is  a  natlYe  of  Windsor  coanty 
in  Vermont  Except  that  he  lost  his  lather 
while  he  was  an  infant  I  know  little  of  his 
early  life.  It  is  understood  however  that  it 
was  passtd  in  scenes  foreign  to  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  and  that  he  owes  nothing  to  the 
culture  of  the  schools.  He  was  at  one  time 
a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  then 
a  Unirersalist,  then  a  Deist.  The  sermon 
preached  by  Dr.  Channing  at  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Farley,  in  1828,  awakened  in  his  mind 
a  train  of  thought  which  led  him  again  to 
believe  himself  a  Christian,  and  resume  his 
profession  as  a  preacher.  One  Abner  Kneel- 
and,  an  infidel  of  the  more  vulgar  description, 
had  been  for  some  time  exciting  considerable 
attention  in  Boston  by  harangues  against  the 
Christian  religion,  and  Mr.  Brownson,  who 
had  now  outlived  this  sort  of  stuff,  went  to 
that  city  to  oppose  him,  with  bis  own  experi- 
ence and  reason,  and  to  gather  about  him  such 
as  were  troubled  with  doubts  and  asking  for 
more  certain  grounds  of  religious  faith.  It  is 
a  proof  of  his  success,  that  the  infidel  organi- 
zation was  broken  up,  its  press  stopped,  and 
its  leader  compelled  to  find  a  new  home. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Brownson  became  an 
admirer  and  a  student  of  the  contemporary 
French  philosophera,  and  introduced  himself 
to  the  public  as  a  writer  by  a  series  of  bold 
and  eloquent  articles  in  the  Christian  Exami- 
ner. In  1836  be  published  a  small  volume 
entitled  New  Views  of  Christianity,  Society, 
and  the  Church.  In  the  following  year  we 
find  that  he  was  minister  of  a  **  Society  for 
Christian  Union  and  Progress,"  some  of  his 
discouraes  before  which  were  printed  and  had 
a  wide  circulation.  In  1838  he  commenced  the 
Boston  Quarterly  Review,  and  in  1840  pub- 
lished Charles  El  wood,  or  the  Infidel  Convert- 
ed, a  metaphysical  novel,  which  was  intended 
to  be  substantially  the  history  of  his  own  reli- 
gious experience.  He  has  since  given  to  the 
press  many  discourses,  letters,  and  other  tracts, 
upon  metaphysical,  theological,  and  political 
subjects,  but  by  &r  the  largest  portion  of  his 
writinffs  has  appeared  in  the  Boston  Quarterly 


Review.  This  work^he  conducted  almost 
single-handed  for  five  years,  with  a  freedom 
and  an  energy  which  gained  him  a  wide  repu- 
tation. At  the  close  of  the  volume  for  1842 
he  was  induced  to  merge  it  in  the  Democratic 
Review,  published  in  New  York,  **  on  condi- 
tion of  becoming  a  free  and  independent  con- 
tributor to  its  pages  for  two  yeara."  The 
character  of  his  articles  proved  unacceptable 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  subscribera  to  that 
work,  and  his  connection  with  it  ceased  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  upon. 
In  the  beginning  of  1844  he  revived  his  own 
periodical  under  the  title  of  Brownson^s  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  has  ever  since  continued 
it,  writing  himself  nearly  all  its  contents.  He 
had  modified  his  politics,  and  philosophy, and 
changed  his  religion;  and  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  with  which  he  now  united  him- 
self, he  found  a  new  audience,  more  numerous 
than  any  he  had  before  addressed. 

When  our  attention  is  firot  engaged  by  this 
ardent  and  earnest  schemer,  we  are  cau^t 
by  the  luxuriance  of  menial  production  with 
which  his  pages  appear  to  be  teeming.  There 
is  a  profusion  of  speculative  suggestion,  a  pro- 
digality of  bright  hypothesis,  and  a  seeming 
energy  of  logical  analysis,  which  make  us  be- 
lieve for  the  moment  that  we  have  met  wi& 
an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  thought.  But 
when  the  perusal  of  one  of  his  papere  is  ended, 
we  are  surprised  to  observe  how  little  we  have 
appropriated  of  that  which  we  have  read ;  how 
slighUy  our  own  faculties  have  been  either 
enriched  or  strengthened  by  what  they  have 
gone  through;  to  how  small  an  extent  the 
speculations  of  the  author  have  become  assi- 
milated with  our  mental  consciousness.  The 
operations  of  Mr.  Brownson's  mind  want  a  re- 
lation to  definite  and  settled  reason.  They  lack 
some  pervading  principle  or  quality  by  which 
they  might  be  linked  to  the  general  sense  of 
men.  We  desire  to  give  them  a  fixity  in  the 
field  of  human  interests  by  determining  from 
what  element  of  nature  they  take  their  origin, 
or  in  what  results  of  life  they  propose  to  ter- 
minate.   As  it  is,  they  seem  to  be  lost  in  the 
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infinitude  of  mental  space.  His  leflecdye 
&cnities  are  moibidly  snsceptibie  to  eyery 
suggestion  that  comes  upon  the  field  of  their 
action.  He  possesses  an  irritability  of  intel- 
ligence that  reacts  on  ereiy  subject  with  an 
energy  as  quick  as  it  is  copious.  But  that 
common  sense,  which  is  the  unison  of  the  in- 
dividual intellect  with  the  general  reason  of 
life, — ^the  organiziug  influence  which  tends  to 
ally  particular  speculations  to  the  great  body 
of  human  understanding, — ^the  magnetism  of 
mind  by  which  thought  is  inclined  always  to 
move  around  the  axis  of  truth — ^that  great,  ra- 
tionalizing power  is  wanting.  The  mind  of 
Mr.  Brownson  displays  a  preternatural  acti- 
vity. But  its  action  is  heated,  and  the  play 
of  the  judgment  sometimes  a  little  irregular. 
It  Lb  not  the  energy  of  health,  but  the  restless- 
ness of  fever ;  he  is  ever  moving  onward,  be- 
cause he  has  lost  the  ability  to  remain  in  re- 
pose. He  inquires,  not  to  satisfy  reason,  but 
to  stimulate  speculation;  and  his  processes 
contemplate,  not  the  establishment  of  truth, 
but  the  generation  of  theories.  He  is  acute, 
even  to  super-subtlety ;  but  is  wanting  in  com- 
prehensiveness of  view.  He  sees  far  along  a 
narrow  line  of  vision,  but  the  capacity  of  see- 
ing many  different  things  at  the  same  time, 
and  of  embracing  in  one  expanded  conception 
a  great  compass  of  considerations, — ^which  is 
the  royal  fiiculty  of  Understanding, — he  does 
not  possess.  His  faculties  are  intensely  *'  vi- 
tal in  every  part ;"  but  want  that  calmness, 
that  self-balanced  composure,  that  spontane- 
ous tendency  to  simple,  permanent  principles, 
which  give  to  human  intelligence  an  aspect 
of  gfreatness. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Brownson's  merits  as 
a  cultivator  of  that  philosophy  of  society 
which  he  professes,  a  candid  estimate  would 
probably  determine  that  his  own  contributions 
to  it  amount  to  nothing :  we  cannot  discover 
any  one  element  of  opinion,  any  one  definite 
view,  any  single  principle  of  arrangement  or 
detail,  which  a  future  historian  will  refer  to 
his  name  as  connected  with  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  science.  It  is  indeed  a  little  diffi- 
cult for  minds  of  that  extreme  susceptibility 
which  we  have  noted  in  Mr.  Brownson  ever 
to  be  original :  they  are  so  impressible  to  the 
force  of  others,  that  they  rarely  can  develope 
forms  from  their  own  reason  against  surround- 
ing things ;  they  multiply  the  suggestions  of 
others  into  a  thousand  variations,  but  they  do 


not  invent.  Accordingly,  through  life,  he  has 
played  the  part  of  a  parasite  mind,  which 
passes  on  from  system  to  system,  clasping 
each  in  succession  as  a  part  of  itself.  Ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  time,  his  writings  now 
constitute  a  sort  of  Philosophical  Almanac, 
with  a  new  scheme  of  truth  for  every  day  in 
the  year :  but  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  that  absence  of  genuineness  which  I  have 
just  referred  to.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
link  his  former  opinions  with  his  present  ones, 
by  any  connexion,  either  logical  or  psycho- 
logical. No  method  of  reasoning  could  de- 
rive one  from  the  other ;  and  no  process  of 
mental  experience  can  be  conceived  of  by 
which  an  understanding  adapted  to  originate 
the  former  class  of  views  could  be  matured 
into  a  capacity  to  origrinate  the  later  class. 
But  in  fact  neither  in  one  case  nor  in  the  other 
was  Mr.  Brownson  writing  his  own  opinions. 
He  once  wrote  La  Mennais;  he  afterward 
wrote  Jouffroy;  and  now  he  writes  Comte. 
The  development  of  the  last  phase  of  his  views 
is  more  creditable  to  his  judgment  than  to  his 
candour;  for  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  has 
once  mentioned  the  name  of  an  author  from 
whom  he  has  rather  compiled  than  borrowed. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  one  of  the  great- 
est productions  which  the  intellect  of  Europe 
has  evolved  since  the  Novum  Organon,  will 
not  fail  to  recognise  in  Mr.  Brownson's  theo- 
ries of  the  organic  unity  of  the  human  race,  the 
progressive  development  of  society,  and  its 
subordination  to  inherent  laws,  the  necessity 
of  government,  the  fellacy  of  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  majority,  and  many  other  similar 
positions,  imperfect  and  confused  renderings 
of  those  great  views  that  appear  in  a  power 
so  irresistible,  an  order  so  majestic,  and  a  pre- 
cision and  certainty  so  absolute,  in  the  Cours 
de  Philosophic  Positive.  But  in  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Brownson  the  beautiful  conceptions  of 
M.  Comte  are  depraved  by  the  metaphysical 
propension  of  a  mind  incapable  of  apprehend- 
ing truth  in  a  purely  positive  form ;  in  the 
reproduction,  for  example,  of  the  French  wri- 
ter's views,  in  the  article  on  The  Community 
System,  the  scientific  conception  of  the  so- 
cial unity  of  the  race  degenerates  into  the 
chimera  of  Platonic  ideas.  That  method,  of 
which  the  philosophical  character  was  de- 
fined by  Bacon,  which  was  first  applied  to 
social  phenomena  by  the  prophetical  sagacity 
of  Yico,  and  which  is  illustrated  with  system- 
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atic  extension  in  the  compTehensive  exposi- 
tions of  Comte,  undoubtedly  is  the  scheme 
upon  which  in  future  times  truth  will  be  de- 
veloped and  society  arranged :  it  is  to  be 
regrretted  that  its  discoveries  in  politics  first 
became  known  to  American  readers  in  this 
fragmentary  and  imperfect  manner,  curtailed 
of  their  fair  proportions,  marred  and  defeatured 
by  the  confusing  dimness  of  the  medium  in 
which  they  are  reflected.  Mr.  Brownson's 
mind  is  essentially  an  imitative  one,  and  in 
all  its  displays  shows  the  stamp  of  a  second- 
ary character. 


The  style  of  Mr.  Brownson  has  some  good 
qualities.  It  is  commonplace,  without  parity, 
and  destitute  of  any  characteristic  brilliaaey  or 
elegance ;  but  it  is  natural,  direct,  and  plain. 
It  is  that  simple  and  unaffected  manner  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  formed,  not  upon 
any  plan,  but  merely  by  practice  and  use. 
Occasionally  his  better  taste  is  overcome  by 
the  faults  of  Carlyle,  or  some  other  favouiite 
of  the  hour ;  but  when  he  uses  his  own  style,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  an  author  who  ren- 
ders abstruse  subjects  so  fiimiliar,  or  conducts 
the  most  arduous  discussions  with  greater  c 
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IMMORTALITY. 

VBOM    CHASLX8    XLWOOD. 

I  PASS  over  several  months  in  which  nothing  I 
can  bring  myself  to  relate,  of  much  importance  oc- 
curred. Elizabeth  and  I  met  a  few  times  after  the 
iuterview  I  have  mentioned.  She  was  ever  the 
same  pure-minded,  aflectionate  girl ;  but  the  view 
which  she  had  taken  of  her  duty  to  God,  and  the 
struggle  which  thence  ensued  between  religion 
and  love,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  pious  firiends, 
whose  zeal  for  the  soul  hereafter  far  outran  their 
knowledge  of  what  would  constitute  its  real  well- 
being  here,  preyed  upon  her  health,  and  threatened 
the  worst  results.  From  those  results  I  raise  not 
the  veil. 

One  tie  alone  was  left  me,  one  alone  bound  me 
to  my  race  and  to  virtue.  My  mother,  bowed  with 
years  and  afflictions,  still  lived,  though  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  A  letter  from  a  distant  rela- 
tive with  whom  she  resided,  informed  me  that  she 
was  very  ill,  and  demanded  my  presence,  as  she 
could  not  survive  many  days.  I  need  not  say  this 
letter  afflicted  me.  I  had  not  seen  my  mother  for 
several  years;  not  because  I  wanted  fflial  afiection, 
but  I  had  rarely  been  able  to  do  as  I  would.  Po- 
verty is  a  stem  master,  and  when  combined  with 
talent  and  ambition,  often  compeb  us  to  seem 
wanting  in  most  of  the  better  and  more  amiable 
affections  of  our  nature.  I  had  always  loved  and 
reverenced  my  mother;  but  her  image  rose  before 
me  now  as  it  never  had  before.  It  looked  mourn- 
fully upon  me,  and  in  the  eloquence  of  mute  sor- 
row seemed  to  upbraid  me  with  neglect,  and  to  tell 
me  that  I  had  failed  to  prove  myself  a  good  son. 

I  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  my  mother's 
request  I  found  her  stiU  living,  but  evidently  near 
her  loitt  ahe  recognised  me,  brightened  up  a  mo- 
ment, manked  me  for  coming  to  see  her,  thanked 
her  God  that  he  had  permitted  her  to  look  once 
more  upor  the  &oe  of  her  son,  her  only  child,  and 
to  God,  the  God  in  whom  she  believed,  who  had 
protected  her  through  Mife,  and  in  whom  she  had 
found  solace  and  support  under  all  her  trials  and 
sorrows,  she  commended  me,  with  all  the  fervour 
of  undoubting  piety  and  the  warmth  of  maternal 


love,  for  time  and  eternity.  The  efibrt  exhausted 
her ;  she  sunk  into  a  sort  of  lethargy,  which  in  a 
few  hours  proved  to  be  the  sleep  of  death. 

I  watche<>  by  the  lifeless  body ;  I  followed  it  to 
its  resting-place  in  the  earth;  went  at  twihght  and 
stood  by  the  grave  whidi  had  dosed  over  iL  Do 
you  ask  what  were  my  thoughts  and  fadings  t 

I  was  a  disbeliever,  but  I  was  a  man,  and  had  a 
heart;  and  not  the  leas  a  heart  because  few  dhaied 
its  affections.  But  the  feelings  with  which  pso- 
feased  believers  and  unbelievers  meet  death,  cither 
for  themselves  or  for  others,  are  very  nearly  sumkc 
When  death  comes  into  the  circle  of  ooi  fiiends 
and  sunders  the  cords  of  afiection,  it  is  backward 
we  look,  not  forward,  and  we  are  with  the  departed 
as  he  lives  in  our  memories,  not  as  he  may  be  in 
our  hopes.  The  hopes  nurtured  by  reUgkm  are 
veiy  consoling  when  grief  exists  only  in  anticipa- 
tion, or  after  time  has  hallowed  it;  but  they  have 
little  power  in  the  moment  when  it  actually  breaks 
in  upon  the  soul,  and  pierces  the  heart  Beadea^ 
there  are  few  people  who  know  how  to  use  their 
immortality.  Death  to  the  great  mass  of  believen 
as  well  as  of  unbelievers  comes  as  the  king  of  tei^ 
rors,  in  the  shape  of  a  Total  Extinction  of  being. 
The  immortali^  of  the  soul  is  assented  to  rather 
than  believed, — ^believed  rather  than  lived.  And 
withal  it  IS  something  so  far  in  the  distant  fhtnr^ 
that  tiH  long  after  the  spirit  has  left  the  body,  we 
think  and  speak  of  the  loved  ones  as  no  more. 
Rarely  does  the  believer  find  that  reGef  in  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  which  he  insists  on  with  so 
much  eloquence  in  his  controversy  with  anbe- 
lievero.  He  might  find  it,  he  ought  to  find  it,  and 
one  day  will ;  but  not  till  he  learns  that  man  t» 
immortal,  and  not  merely  is  to  be  immoitaL 

I  lingered  several  weeks  around  the  grave  of  my 
mother,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  where  die  had 
lived.  It  was  the  place  where  I  had  passed  my 
own  diildhood  and  youth.  It  vras  the  aoene  at 
those  early  associations  which  become  the  dearer 
to  us  as  we  leave  them  the  farther  behind.  I  stood 
where  I  had  sported  in  the  freedom  of  early  child- 
hood ;  but  I  stood  alone,  for  no  one  was  there  with 
whom  I  could  speak  of  its  frolics.  One  feels  as* 
gnlarly  desolate  when  be  sees  only  atrange  hatk 
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and  hears  only  strange  voices  in  what  was  the 
home  of  his  early  life. 

I  retamed  to  the  village  where  I  resided  when 
I  first  introduced  myself  to  my  readers.  But  what 
was  that  spot  to  me  now  ?  Nature  had  done  much 
for  it,  but  nature  herself  is  very  much  what  we 
make  her.  There  must  be  beauty  in  our  souls,  or 
we  shall  see  no  loveliness  in  her  face ;  and  beauty 
had  died  out  of  my  soul.  She  who  might  have 
recalled  it  to  life,  and  thrown  its  hues  over  all  the 
world  was but  of  that  I  will  not  speak. 

It  was  now  that  I  really  needed  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality. The  world  was  to  me  one  vast  desert, 
and  life  was  without  end  or  aim.  The  hope  of 
immortality  is  not  needed  to  enable  us  to  bear 
grief,  to  meet  great  calamities.  These  can  be,  as 
they  have  been,  met  by  the  atheist  with  a  serene 
brow  and  a  tranquil  pulse.  We  need  not  the  hope 
of  immortality  in  order  to  meet  death  with  com- 
posure. The  manner  in  which  we  meet  death  de- 
pends altogether  more  on  the  state  of  bur  nerves 
than  the  nature  of  our  hopes.  But  wc  want  it 
when  earth  has  lost  its  gloes  of  novelty,  when  our 
hopes  have  been  blasted,  our  affections  withered, 
and  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  vanity  of  all  hu- 
man pursuits  have  come  home  to  us,  and  made  us 
exclaim,  **  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity ;"  we 
want  then  the  hope  of  immortality  to  give  to  life 
an  end,  an  aim. 

We  all  of  us  at  times  feel  this  want  The  infidel 
feels  it  early  in  life.  He  learns  all  too  soon,  what 
to  him  is  a  withering  £aw;t,  that  man  does  not  com- 
plete his  destiny  on  earth.  Man  never  completes 
any  thing  here.  What  then  shall  he  do  if  there 
be  no  hereafter  1  With  what  courage  can  I  be- 
take myself  to  my  taski  I  may  begin— but  the 
grave  lies  between  me  and  the  completion.  Death 
will  come  to  interrupt  my  work,  and  compel  me 
to  leave  it  unfinished.  This  is  more  terrible  to 
me  than  the  thought  of  ceasing  to  bo.  I  could 
fdmoitr'^i  least,  I  think  I  could— consent  to  be 
no  more,  aflter  I  had  finished  my  work,  achieved 
my  destiny ;  but  to  die  before  my  work  is  com- 
pleted, while  that  destiny  is  but  begun, — this  is 
the  death  which  comes  to  me  indeed  as  a  "  King 
of  Terrors." 

The  hope  of  another  life  to  be  the  complement 
of  this,  steps  in  to  save  us  from  this  death,  to  give 
us  the  courage  and  the  hope  to  begin.  The  rough 
sketch  shall  hereafter  become  the  finished  picture, 
the  artist  shall  give  it  the  last  touch  at  his  easel ; 
the  science  we  had  just  begun  shall  be  completed, 
and  the  incipient  destiny  shall  be  achieved.  Fear 
not  to  begin,  thou  hast  eternity  before  thee  in  which 
to  end. 

I  wanted,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  this  hope. 
I  had  no  future.  I  was  shut  up  in  this  narrow  life 
u  in  a  cage.  All  for  whom  I  could  have  lived, 
hiboured,  and  died,  were  gone,  or  worae  than  gone. 
I  had  DO  end,  no  aim.  My  affections  were  driven 
back  to  stagnate  and  become  putrid  in  my  own 
breast  I  had  no  one  to  care  for.  The  world  was 
to  me  as  if  it  were  not ;  and  yet  a  strange  restless- 


ness came  over  me.  X  could  bo  still  nowhere.  I 
roved  listlessly  firom  object  to  object,  my  body  was 
carried  from  pbce  to  place,  I  knew  not  why,  and 
asked  not  myself  wherefore.  And  yet  change  of 
object,  change  of  scene  wrought  no  diange  within 
me.  I  existed,  but  did  not  live.  He  who  has  no 
future,  has  no  life. 
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THE  BIBLE. 

nkOM  THS  BODTOrr  qcabtxblt  heview. 

I  RiKVXBBR  well  the  time  when  the  Bible  was 
to  me  a  revolting  book,  when  I  could  find  no  mean- 
ing in  it,  and  when  I  could  not  believe  that  reli- 
gious people  could  honestly  regard  it  as  they  pro- 
fessed to  regard  it  Its  very  style  and  language 
were  offensive,  and  if  I  was  called  upon  to  write 
upon  religious  topics,  I  took  good  care  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  use  of  its  phraseology.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  me  now.  Life  has  developed 
within  me  wants  which  no  other  book  can  satisfy. 
Say  nothing  now  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible; 
take  it  merely  as  an  ancient  writing  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  to  me  a  truly  wonderful 
production.  I  take  up  the  writings  of  the  most 
admired  geniuses  of  ancient  or  modem  times ;  I 
read  them,  and  relish  them ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
depth  in  my  experience  they  do  not  fathom.  This 
is  much,  I  say ;  but  I  have  lived  more  than  is  here; 
I  have  wants  this  does  not  meet ;  it  records  only  a 
moiety  of  my  experience.  But  with  the  Bible  it 
is  not  so.  Whatever  my  state,  its  authors  seem 
to  have  anticipated  it  Whatever  anomaly  in  my 
experience  I  note,  they  seem  to  have  recorded  it 
What  experience  these  men  had,  if  indeed  they 
spoke  from  experience !  It  is  well  called  t)ie  Book, 
for  it  is  the  book  in  which  seems  to  be  registered 
all  that  the  individual  or  the  race  ever  has  lived, 
or  ever  can  live.  It  is  aH  here.  If  I  would  bow 
down  with  sorrow  for  sin,  and  pour  out  my  soul 
in  deep  contrition  for  my  wanderings,  here  are  the 
very  words  I  want,  and  words  terribly  expressive. 
If  I  would  break  forth  in  thanksgiving  for  release 
from  the  bends  of  iniquity,  and  shout  in  exulting 
strains  my  forgiveness,  here  is  the  hymn  ahready 
composed,  which  exactly  meets  the  temper  of  my 
mind.  Then,  again,  even  the  language  of  our 
common  English  version,  ridiculed  as  it  often  has 
been,  is  after  all  the  only  language  in  which  I  can 
utter  the  spiritual  fiicts  which  are  developed  within 
me.  I  seek  to  vary  the  expression,  to  select  what 
I  may  regard  as  an  equivalent  but  mora  elegant 
term,  and  some  how  or  other  the  soul  of  the  path 
sage  escapes,  and  I  find  remaining  nothing  but  a 
lifeless  form  of  words.  It  does  not  therefore  seem 
stninge  to  me  now,  though  it  once  did,  the  attach- 
ment the  Christian  world  has  to  this  venerable 
Book,  nor  the  tenacity  with  which  they,  who  speak 
the  English  tongue,  hold  on  to  our  common  ver- 
sion, in  spite  of  the  defects  which  criticism  justly 
pointft  out 
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Ltdia  Maria  Francis,  now  Mrs.  Datid 
Lw  Child,  commeDced  her  literary  life  with 
Hobomok,  a  lUe  of  Early  Times,  published 
in  1824.  She  had  resided  several  years  in 
Maine,  far  removed  from  all  literary  associar 
tions,  but  was  then  on  a  visit  to  her  brother, 
the  Reverend  Conyera  Francis,  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Watertown,  and  now  of 
Harvard  University.  One  Sunday  noon,  soon 
after  her  arrival  there,  she  took  up  a  number 
of  the  North  American  Review,  and  read  Doc- 
tor Palfrey's  article  on  Yamoyden,  in  which 
he  eloquently  describes  the  adaptation  of  early 
New  England  history  to  the  purposes  of  fiction. 
She  had  never  written  a  word  for  the  press, — 
never  had  dreamed  of  turning  author, — ^but 
the  spell  was  on  her,  and  seizing  a  pen,  before 
the  bell  rung  for  the  afternoon  meeting  she 
had  composed  the  first  chapter  of  the  novel,  Just 
as  it  is  printed.  When  it  was  shown  to  her 
brother,  her  young  ambition  was  flattered  by 
the  exclamation,  ^*  But,  Maria,  did  you  really 
write  this  1  do  you  mean  what  you  say,  that 
it  is  entirely  your  own  V  The  excellent  doc- 
tor little  knew  the  effect  of  his  words.  Her 
fate  was  fixed  :  in  six  weeks  Hobomok  was 
finished.  It  is  a  stoiy  of  the  Pilgrim  times, 
and  the  scene  is  chiefly  in  Salem  and  Plymouth. 
Among  the  characters  are  Lady  Arabella  John- 
son, Governor  Endicott,  and  othera  known  in 
history.  They  are  very  well  drawn,  and  the 
sketches  of  mannere  and  scenery  are  truthful 
and  spirited.  But  the  plot  is  unnatural,  and  is 
not  very  skilfully  managed.  There  were  then, 
however,  very  few  American  books  of  this  sort ; 
Cooper  had  just  begun  his  brilliant  career,  and 
Miss  Sedgwick's  firat  novel  had  been  out  but 
two  or  three  weeks ;  and  Hobomok  therefore 
attracted  much  attention.  It  was  followed,  in 
the  next  year,  by  The  Rebels,  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution,  which  has  about  the  same  kind 
and  degree  of  merit  It  is  worth  mentioning, 
that  the  speech  of  James  Otis,  in  this  novel, 
which  is  often  quoted  in  school  books,  and  has 
found  its  way  into  histories,  as  authentic,  as 
well  as  Whitfield's  celebrated  sermon,  in  the 
same  work,  was  coined  entirely  by  Mre.  Child. 
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In  1831  she  published  The  Mother's  Book, 
and  in  1832  The  Girl's  Book,  two  volumes  de- 
signed to  exhibit  the  reciprocal  duties  of  pa- 
rent and  child,  in  their  several  relations  to  each 
other,  which  had  a  large  and  well  deserved 
success. 

About  the  same  time,  for  the  Ladies'  Family 
Library,  published  in  Boston,  of  which  she 
was  editor,  she  wrote  Lives  of  Madame  de 
StaSl  and  Roland,  in  one  volume ;  Lives  of 
Lady  Russel  and  Madame  Guyon,  in  one  vo- 
lume; Biographies  of  Good  Wives,  in  one 
volume ;  and  The  History  and  Condition  of 
Women,  in  two  volumes.  These  are  all  in- 
teresting and  valuable  books,  exhibiting  taste 
and  judgment,  but  marked  by  little  of  the  in- 
dividuality which  distinguishes  her  more  ori- 
ginal productions. 

In  1833  Mre.  Child  published  The  Coronal,a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse,  many  of  which  had  before  been  printed, 
in  the  literary  annuals ;  and  in  the  same  year 
her  Appeal  for  that  Class  of  Americans  called 
AMcans,  which  was  the  firat  work  that  ap- 
peared in  this  country  in  fiivour  of  the  imme- 
diate emanci pation  of  the  slaves.  It  vras  earn- 
est and  able,  and  was  read  with  deep  interest 
both  at  home  and  in  Europe.  A  copy  of  it 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Doctor  C banning, 
who  had  not  before  been  acquainted  with  her, 
he  walked  from  Boston  to  Roxbury  to  intro- 
duce himself  and  to  thank  her  for  writing  it. 

In  1635  appeared  the  most  beautiful  of  her 
works,  Philotiiea,  a  romance  of  Greece  in  the 
days  of  Pericles.  It  had  been  four  or  five 
yeara  in  its  progress,  "  for  the  practical  ten- 
dencies of  the  age,  and  particularly  of  the 
country  in  which  I  lived,"  she  says  in  her  pre- 
fisuse,  "  have  so  continually  forced  me  into  the 
actual,  that  my  mind  has  seldom  obtained  free- 
dom to  rise  into  the  ideal."  She  had  made  a 
strong  effort  to  throw  herself  into  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  "  which  is  prone  to  neglect  beaa- 
tifnl  and  fragrant  flowera,  unless  their  roots 
will  answer  for  vegetables,  and  their  leaves 
for  herbs."  But  there  were  seasons  when  her 
soul  felt  resUess  in  this  bondage ;  in  these  she 
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abandoned  herself  to  punnits  of  a  more  con- 
genial sort ;  and,  led  by  lore  of  the  romantic 
and  beaatifol,  among 

'^Tbe  intelligible  fonni  of  ancient  poets, 
Hie  fair  humanitiei  of  old  religion," 

she  attempted  to  depict  the  life  of  Athens  in  its 
most  glorious  age,  when  Pericles  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  the  state,  Plato  taught  in  the 
Academy,  Phidias  bailt  temples  and  canred  sta- 
taes  of  the  gods,  and  Aspasia  captivated  sages 
by  her  beauty,  and  orertfarew  the  seyerity  of 
female  manners  by  appearing  unyeiled  at  the 
symposia  of  the  wits.  Except  Mr.  Ware's 
2^nobia  and  Probus,  Philothea  is  the  only 
classical  romance  desenringany  consideration 
that  has  been  produced  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  those  admirable 
works.  The  scenery  Is  purely  Grecian;  all 
the  externals  are  in  keeping;  the  narrative  is 
interesting  and  clearly  defined ;  and  the  style 
is  elevated  and  chaste,  abounding  in  unlooked- 
for  turns  and  spontaneous  beauties.  But  the 
author  seems  hardly  to  have  caught  the  an- 
tique spirit :  the  philosophical  tone  of  Philo- 
thea reminds  us  quite  as  much  of  Boston  as  of 
Athens. 

In  1841  Mr.  and  Mra.  Child  went  to  reside 
in  New  York,  where  they  conducted  for  some 
time  The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  a 
weekly  gazette  of  which  the  title  indicated 
the  object  and  general  character.  For  this 
she  wrote  much,  not  of  the  subject  of  slavery 
only,  but  of  many  othera  that  belong  to  tbe 
country  and  to  the  age,  and  in  all  her  articles 
showed  an  earnest  spirit,  generous  sympathies, 
and  wide  knowledge.  In  the  summer  of  1841 
she  commenced  a  series  of  Letten  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Boston  Courier,  which  were  so  fresh, 
so  spirited,  and  iamiliar,  and  had  about  them 
so  much  of  pleasing  individuality,  that  they 
were  reprinted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
came  to  be  looked  for  with  as  much  interest 
as  the  new  numbera  of  the  magazines.  Up- 
on the  publication  of  the  fortieth  letter  they 
were  collected  and  issued  in  a  volume,  under 
the  title  of  Lettere  from  New  York.  None 
of  the  booksellers  seemed  willing  to  publish 
them,  but  the  indications  of  their  popularity 
were  such  as  could  not  be  mistaken  by  the 
author,  and  she  therefore  printed  the  fint  edi* 
tion  on  her  own  account ;  and  the  rapid  sale  of 
thousand  after  thousand  copies,  secured  a  ready 
market  for  the  second  series,  which  appeared 
in  1845. 


These  Lettera  are  on  every  variety  of  sub- 
jects that  would  be  suggested  to  a  thoughtful, 
earnest  and  benevolent  mind,  in  the  houses, 
thorough&res,  and  public  assemblies  of  a  city, 
in  a  period  of  excitement  and  transition,  and 
every  one  of  them  strikes  a  chord  to  which  the 
heart  of  some  reader  will  vibrate  in  unison. 

Fact  and  Fiction,*  the  last  volume  which 
Mra.  Child  has  given  to  the  public,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  tales,  of  various  kinds,  but  all  charac- 
teristic and  excellent,  which  she  had  previous- 
ly published  in  the  periodicals.  The  Children 
of  Mount  Ida,  and  A  Legend  of  the  Apostle 
John,  relate  to  classical  times,  and  have  the 
marble  polbh  and  chasteness  of  her  Philothea. 
To  anoUier,  Hilda  Silfverling,  a  fantasy,  she 
has  imparted  the  interest  and  imagery  that  be- 
long to  Scandinavian  manners  and  scenery. 
But  perhaps  those  which  have  most  of  her 
own  individuality  are  The  Neighbour-in-Law, 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  power  of  kind- 
ness in  softeningand  moulding  natures  beyond 
all  other  influences,  and  the  Beloved  Tune, 
an  expression  of  mental  experiences,  resem- 
bling some  of  the  fine  pieces  of  imagination 
interspersed  with  the  second  series  of  her  Let- 
tere from  New  York. 

Mra.  Child  has  a  large  acquaintance  with 
common  life,  which  she  describes  with  a  ge- 
nial sympathy  and  fidelity, — a  generous  love 
of  freedom,  extreme  susceptibility  of  impres- 
sions of  beauty,  and  an  imagination  which 
bodies  forth  her  feelings  in  forms  of  peculiar 
distinctness  and  freshness.  H  er  works  abound 
in  bright  pictures  and  fanciful  thoughts,  which 
seem  to  be  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  she 
lives.  She  transfuses  into  them  something  of 
her  own  spirit,  which,  though  meditative  and 
somewhat  mystical,  is  always  cheerful  and 
radiant.  In  her  revelations  on  music,  illustra- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  correspondences,  and 
all  the  more  speculative  parts  of  her  various 
writings,  she  has  shown  that  fine  perception 
of  the  mysterious  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  physical  and  moral  world,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  warp  and  woof  of  life 
are  mingling,  which  is  among  the  firat  attri- 
butes of  the  true  poet 

*Thit  Tolame  contains  The  Children  of  Mount  Ida; 
Tlie  Yoaihral  Emigrant;  The  Quadroons;  The  Irish 
Heart;  A  Legend  of  the  Apostle  John;  The  Beloved 
Tune;  Elizabeth  Wilson;  The  Neighbour-in-Law;  She 
waits  in  the  Spirit  Land ;  A  Poet's  Dream  of  the  Soul ; 
The  Black  Saxons;  Hilda  Silfverling;  Ronenglory;  A 
Legend  of  the  Falls  of  Sl  AnUiony ;  The  Brothers. 
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A  BANQUET  AT  ASP  ASIA'S. 

FROM  PBXLOTHXA. 

Tav  room  in  which  the  gaette  were  aasembled, 
WIS  furnished  with  less  of  Aiiatic  splendoar  than 
the  private  apartment  of  Aapana ;  but  in  its  magp- 
nificent  simplicity,  there  was  a  more  perfect  mani> 
festation  of  ideal  beauty.  It  was  divided  in  the 
middle  by  eight  Ionic  columns  ahemately  of  Phry- 
gian and  Pentelic  marble.  Between  the  central 
pillars  stood  t  superb  statue  from  the  hand  of  Phi* 
dias,  representing  Aphrodite  guided  by  love  and 
crowned  by  the  goddess  of  Persuasion.  Around 
the  walls  were  Pbcsbus  and  Hermes  in  Parian  mar^ 
ble,  and  the  nine  Muses  in  ivoiy.  A  fountain  of 
perfumed  water  from  the  adjoining  room  diffused 
coolness  and  fragrance  as  it  passed  through  a  num- 
ber of  concealed  pipes,  and  finally  flowed  into  a 
magnificent  vase,  supported  by  a  troop  of  Naiades. 

In  a  recess  stood  the  famous  lion  of  Myron,  sur> 
rounded  by  infant  loves,  playing  with  his  paws, 
climbing  his  back,  and  decorating  his  neck  with 
garlands.  This  beautifril  group  seemed  actually 
to  live  and  move  in  the  clear  light  and  deep  aha- 
dows  derived  from  a  silver  lamp  suspended  above. 

The  walls  were  enriched  with  some  of  the  choicest 
paintings  of  Apollodorus,  Zeuxis,  and  Polygno- 
tus.  Near  a  fine  likeness  of  Pericles,  by  Aria- 
tolaus,  was  Aspasia,  represented  as  Chloris  scatter- 
ing flowers  over  the  earth,  and  attended  by  winged 
Hours. 

It  chanced  that  Pericles  himself  reclined  beneath 
his  portrait,  and  though  political  anxiety  had  taken 
from  his  countenance  something  of  the  cheerfiil 
freshness  which  characterised  the  picture,  he  still 
retained  the  same  elevated  beauty--^e  same  deep, 
quiet  expression  of  intellectual  power.  At  a  short 
distance,  with  his  arm  resting  on  the  couch,  stood 
his  nephew,  Alcibiades,  deservedly  called  the  hand- 
somest man  in  Athens.  He  was  laughing  with 
Hermippus,  the  comic  writer,  whose  shrewd,  sar- 
castic and  mischievous  face  was  expressive  of  his 
calling.  Phidias  slowly  paced  the  room,  talking  of 
the  current  news  with  the  Persian  Artaphemes. 
Anaxsgoras  reclined  near  the  statue  of  Aphrodite, 
listening  and  occasionally  speaking  to  Plato,  who 
leaned  against  one  of  the  marble  pillars,  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a  learned  Ethiopian. 

The  gorgeous  apparel  of  the  Asiatic  and  African 
guests  contrasted  strongly  with  the  graceful  sim- 
plicity of  Grecian  costume.  A  safl&on-coloured 
mantle  and  a  richly  embroidered  Median  veet  glit- 
tered on  the  person  of  the  venerable  Artaphemes. 
Tithonus,  the  Ethiopian,  wore  a  skirt  of  ample 
folds,  which  scarcely  fell  below  the  knee.  It  was 
of  the  glorious  Tyrian  hue,  resembling  a  crimson 
light  shining  through  transparent  purple.  The 
edge  of  the  garment  was  curiously  wrought  with 
golden  palm  leaves.  It  terminated  at  the  waist  in 
a  laige  roll,  twined  with  massive  chains  of  gold, 
and  fastened  by  a  dasp  of  the  faT-&med  Ethiopian 
topaz.  The  upper  part  of  his  person  was  unco- 
vered and  unomamented,  save  by  broad  bracelets 
of  gold,  which  formed  a  magnificent  contrast  with 


the  saUe  colour  of  his  vigorous  and  finely-pro- 
portioned limbs. 

As  the  ladies  entered,  the  various  groups  came 
forward  to  meet  them;  and  all  were  welcomed  by 
Aspasia  with  earnest  coidiality  and  graceful  self- 
possession.  While  the  brief  salutations  were  pass- 
ing, Hipparete,  the  wife  of  Alcibiades,  came  from 
an  inner  apartment*  where  she  had  been  waiting  for 
her  hostess.  She  wsa  a  lair,  amiable  young  matron, 
evidently  conscious  of  her  high  rank.  The  short 
blue  tunic,  which  she  wore  over  a  lemon-coloured 
robe,  was  embroidered  with  golden  grasshopperi ; 
and  on  her  forehead  sparkled  a  jewelled  insect  of 
the  same  species.  It  was  the  emblem  of  unmixed 
Athenian  blood ;  and  Hipparete  alone,  of  all  the 
ladies  present,  had  a  right  to  wear  it  Her  man- 
ners were  an  elaborate  copy  of  Aspasia;  but  de- 
prived of  the  powerful  charm  of  unconsciousness, 
which  flowed  like  a  principle  of  lifi;  infb  every  mo- 
tion of  that  beautiful  enchantress. . . . 

At  a  signal  from  Plato,  slaves  filled  the  goblets 
vrith  wine,  and  he  rose  to  propose  the  usual  liba- 
tion to  the  gods.  Every  Grecian  guest  joined  in 
the  ceremony,  singing  in  a  recitative  tone : 

Dionysaa,  this  to  ihee, 

Gch\  of  warm  feat ivity! 

Giver  of  the  fruitful  vine, 

To  ihee  we  pour  ihf.  ixwy  wine  I 

Music,  from  the  adjoining  room,  struck  in  with 
the  chorus,  and  continued  for  aome  moments  after 
it  had  ceased. 

For  a  short  time,  the  conversation  was  confined 
to  the  courtesies  of  the  table,  sa  the  guests  partook 
of  the  delicious  viands  before  them.  Plato  cat 
olives  and  bread  only;  and  the  water  he  drank 
was  scarcely  tinged  with  Lesbian  wine.  AkibiadeB 
rallied  him  upon  this  abstemiousness;  and  Peri- 
cles reminded  him  that  even  his  great  pattern,  So- 
crates, gave  Dionysus  his  dues,  while  he  worshipped 
the  heaven-bom  Pallas. 

Th0  philosopher  quietly  replied,  « I  can  worship 
the  fiery  God  of  Vintage  only  when  married  with 
Nymphs  of  the  Fountain." 

«Bnt  tell  me,0  Anaxagoras  and  Plato,"  ex- 
claimed Tithonus,  *<  if^  as  Hermippus  hath  said,  the 
Grecian  philosophen  discard  the  theology  of  the 
poets  1     Do  you  not  believe  in  the  gods  ?*' 

Plato  would  have  smiled,  had  he  not  reverenced 
the  simplicity  that  expected  a  frank  and  honest 
answer  to  a  question  so  dangerous.  Anaxagoras 
briefly  replied,  that  the  mind  which  did  not  believe 
in  divine  beings,  must  be  cold  and  dark  indeed. 

«  Even  so,"  replied  Aitaphernesdevoutly ;  *«  bless- 
ed be  Oromasdes,  who  sends  Mithres  to  warm  and 
enlighten  the  world !  But  what  surprises  me  most 
is,  that  you  Grecians  import  new  divmities  from 
oUier  countries  as  freely  as  slaves,  or  papynis,  or 
marble.  The  sculptor  of  the  gods  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  ftiriiion  half  their  images." 

<•  If  the  custom  continues,"  rejoined  Phidiss^  «it 
will  indeed  require  a  lifetime  as  long  as  that  con- 
ferred upon  the  namesake  of  Tithonus." 

<*  Thanks  to  the  munificence  of  artists,  eveiy 
deity  has  a  representative  in  my  dwelling,"  observed 
Aspasia. 

« I  have  heard  strangen  express  their  surprise 
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that  Hm  Athenians  have  nerer  erected  a  etaltie  to 
the  principle  of  Mode$iy"  aaid  Hertmppua. 

«  80  much  the  more  need  that  we  enshrine  her 
image  in  oar  own  hearts,"  rejoined  Plato. 

The  sarcastic  comedian  made  no  reply  to  this 
quiet  reboke.  Looking  toward  Aitaphemes,  he 
ooDtinaed :  **  Tell  me,  O  servant  of  the  great  king, 
wherein  the  people  of  yonr  oonntiy  are  more  wise 
in  worshipping  the  sun  than  we  who  represent  the 
same  divinity  in  marble  V 

«  The  principles  of  the  Persian  religion  are  sim- 
ple, steady,  and  nniform,'*  replied  Artaphemes; 
"but  the  Athenian  are  always  changing.  You 
not  only  adopt  foreign  gods,  but  sometimes  create 
new  ones,  and  admit  them  into  your  theology  by 
solemn  act  of  the  great  ooancil.  The  circamstanoes 
have  led  me  to  suppose  that  you  worship  them 
as  mere  forms.  The  Persian  Magi  do  indeed  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  rising  Sun ;  but  they 
do  it  in  the  name  of  Oromasdes,  the  nniversal 
Principle  of  Good,  of  whom  that  great  luminaiy 
is  the  visible  symbol.  In  our  solemn  processions, 
the  chariot  sacred  to  Oromasdes  precedes  the  horse 
dedicated  to  Mithras ;  and  there  is  deep  meaning 
in  the  arrangement  The  Sun  and  the  Zodiac, 
the  Balance  and  the  Rule,  are  but  emblems  of 
truths,  mysterious  and  eternal.  As  the  garlands 
we  throw  on  the  sacred  fire  feed  the  flame,  rather 
than  extinguish  it,  so  the  sublime  symbols  of  our 
religion  are  intended  to  preserve,  not  to  conceal, 
the  truths  within  them." 

«  Though  you  disclaim  all  images  of  divinity," 
rejoined  Aspasia,  **  yet  we  hear  of  your  Mithras  pic- 
tured like  a  Persian  king,  trampling  on  a  prostrate 
ox." 

With  a  smile,  Artaphemes  replied, « I  see,  lady, 
that  you  would  lain  gain  admittance  to  the  Mith- 
raic  cave ;  but  its  secrets,  like  those  of  your  own 
Eleusis,  are  concealed  from  all  save  the  initiated." 

«They  tell  us,"  said  Aspasia,  «<that  those  who 
are  admitted  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  die  in 
peace,  and  go  directly  to  the  Elysian  fields;  while 
the  uninitiated  wander  about  in  the  infernal  abyss." 

«  Of  coorse,"  said  Anaxagoras, «  Aldbiades  will 
go  directly  to  Elysium,  though  Solon  groped  his 
way  in  darkness." 

The  old  philosopher  uttered  this  with  imperturb- 
able gravity,  as  if  unconscious  of  satirical  mean- 
ing ;  but  some  of  the  guests  could  scarcely  repress 
a  smile,  as  they  recollected  the  dissolute  Ufe  (rifthe 
young  Athenian. 

» If  Alcibtades  spoke  his  real  sentiments,"  said 
Aipasia,  •'I  venture  to  say  he  would  tell  us  that 
the  mystic  baskets  of  Demeter,  covered  with  long 
purple  veils,  contain  nothing  half  so  much  worth 
seeing,  as  the  beautiful  maioens  who  carry  them." 

She  looked  at  Perides,  and  saw  that  he  again 
cautioned  her,  by  raising  the  rose  toward  his  face, 
as  if  inhaling  its  fragrance. 

Inhere  was  a  brief  pause ;  which  Anaxagoras 
interrupted,  by  saying,  «The  wise  can  never  reve- 
rence images  merely  as  images.  There  is  a  mys- 
tical meaning  in  the  Athenian  manner  of  suppli- 
cating the  gods  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  and 
bearing  in  their  hands  boogfas  of  olive  twined  with 


wooL  Pallas,  at  whose  birth  we  are  told  gold 
rained  upon  the  earth,  was  unquestionably  a  per- 
sonification of  wisdom.  It  is  not  to  be  suppoaed 
that  the  philosophers  of  any  country  consider  the 
sun  itself  as  any  thing  more  than  a  huge  ball  of 
§n;  but  the  si^t  of  that  glorioos  orb  leads  the 
oontemplative  soul  to  the  belief  in  one  Pure  In- 
telligence, one  Universal  Mind,  which  in  mani- 
festing itself  produces  order  in  the  material  world, 
and  preserves  the  unconfused  distinction  of  infinite 
varieties." 

<*  Such,  no  doubt,  is  the  tendency  of  all  reflect- 
ing minds,"  said  Phidias;  "but  in  gei^ntl,  the 
mere  forms  are  worshipped,  apart  from  the  sacred 
truths  they  represent  The  gods  we  have  intro- 
duced fr^m  Egypt  are  regarded  by  the  priests  of 
that  learned  land  as  emblems  of  certain  divine 
truths  brought  down  from  ancient  times.  They 
are  like  the  Hemue  at  our  doors,  which  outwardly 
appear  to  rest  on  inexpressive  blocks  of  stone ;  but 
when  opened,  they  are  found  to  contain  beautiful 
statues  of  the  gods  within  them.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  new  fables  which  the  Greeks  are  continually 
mixing  with  their  mythology.  Pygmalion,  as  we 
all  know,  first  departed  from  the  rigid  outline  of 
ancient  sculpture,  and  impressed  life  and  motion 
upon  marble.  The  poets,  in  praise  of  him,  have 
told  us  that  his  ardent  wishes  warmed  a  statue  into 
a  lovely  and  breathing  woman.  The  fable  is  fan- 
ciful and  pleasing  in  itself;  but  will  it  not  hereafter 
be  believed  as  reality  1  Might  not  the  same  history 
be  told  of  much  that  is  believed  ?  It  is  true,"  added 
he,  smiling,  **  that  I  might  be  excused  for  fiivouring 
a  belief  in  images,  since  mortals  are  ever  willing  to 
have  their  own  works  adored." 

«What!  does  Plato  respond  to  the  inquiries  of 
Phidias  ?"  asked  Artaphernes. 

The  philosopher  replied :  **  Within  the  holy  mys- 
teries of  our  religion  is  preserved  a  pure  and  deep 
mining,  as  the  waters  of  Areth'usa  flow  oncon- 
taminated  beneath  the  earth  and  the  sea.  I  do  not 
presume  to  decide  whether  all  that  is  believed  has 
the  inward  significancy.  I  have  ever  deemed  such 
speculations  unwise.  If  the  chaste  daughter  of 
Latona  always  appears  to  my  thoughts  veiled  in 
heavenly  purity,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant 
whether  I  can  prove  that  Acteon  was  torn  by  his 
dogs,  for  looking  on  the  goddess  with  wanton  eyes. 
Anaxagoras  said  wisely  that  material  forms  lead 
the  contemplative  mind  to  the  worship  of  ideal 
good,  which  is  in  its  nature  immortal  and  divine 
Homer  tells  us  that  the  golden  chain  resting  upon 
Olympus  reaches  even  to  the  earth.  Here  we  see 
but  a  few  of  the  last  links,  and  those  imperfectly. 
We  are  like  men  in  the  subterranean  cave,  so 
chained  that  they  can  look  only  forward  to  the  en- 
trance. Far  above  and  behind  us  is  a  glowing 
fire :  and  beautifiil  beings,  of  every  form,  are  mov- 
ing  between  the  light  and  us  poor  fettered  mortals. 
Some  of  these  bright  beings  are  speaking,  and 
others  are  silent  We  see  only  the  shadows  cast 
on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  cavern,  by  the  refleo- 
tion  of  the  fire  above ;  and  if  we  hear  the  echo  of 
voices,  we  suppose  it  belongs  to  those  passing 
shadows.    The  soul,  in  its  present  oondition,  is  an 
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exile  from  the  oib  of  light ;  its  ignoranoe  is  forget- 
fulneas ;  and  whatever  we  can  perceive  of  tnith, 
or  imagine  of  beauty,  is  but  a  remmisoenoe  of  our 
former  more  glorious  itate  of  being.  He  wKo  re- 
verences the  gods,  and  subdues  his  own  passions, 
returns  at  last  to  the  blest  conditbn  finom  which  he 
fell.  But  to  talk,  or  think,  about  these  things  with 
proud  impatience,  or  polluted  morals,  is  like  pour- 
ing pure  water  into  a  miry  trench ;  he  who  does 
it  disturbs  the  mud,  and  thus  causes  the  clear  water 
to  become  defiled.  When  Odysseus  removed  his 
armor  from  the  walls,  and  carried  it  to  an  inner 
aparttnent,  invisible  PaUas  moved  before  him  with 
her  golden  lamp,  and  filled  the  place  with  radiance 
divine.  Telemachus,  seeing  the  light,  exclaimed, 
« Surely,  my  father,  some  of  the  oelestiai  gods  are 
present'  With  deep  wisdom,  the  king  of  Ithaca 
replied,  <Be  silent  Restrain  your  intellect,  and 
speak  not* " 

«I  am  rebuked,  O  Plato,"  answered  Phidias; 
«  and  from  henceforth,  when  my  mind  is  dark  and 
doubtful,  I  will  remember  that  transparent  drops 
may  fall  into  a  turbid  well.  Nor  will  I  forget  that 
sometimes,  when  I  have  worked  on  my  statues  by 
torch-light,  I  could  not  perceive  their  real  expres- 
sion, because  I  was  carving  in  the  shadow  of  my 
own  band." 

«  Little  can  be  learned  of  the  human  soul  and 
its  connection  with  the  Universal  Mind,"  said  An- 
axagoras ;  « these  sublime  truths  seem  vague  and 
remote,  as  Phceacia  appeared  to  Odysseus  like  a 
vast  shield  fioatmg  on  the  surface  of  the  distant 
ocean." 

«  The  glimmering  uncertainty  attending  all  such 
speculations,  has  led  me  to  attach  myself  to  the 
Ionic  sect,  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
study  of  outward  nature." 

»  And  this  is  useful,"  rejoined  Plato :  «  The  man 
who  is  to  be  led  from  a  cave  will  more  easily  see 
what  the  heavens  contain  by  looking  to  the  light 
of  the  moon  and  the  stars,  than  by  gating  on  the 
sun  at  noon-day." 


THE  BELOVED  TUNE. 
FRAGMENTS  OF  A  LIFE,  IN  SMALL  PICTURES. 

VBOM  FACT  AHD  nCTION. 

A  child,  a  friend,  t  irilb,  wImm  nft  hevt  liip 

In  uoiabn  with  eort,  braediiig  ito  fotun  wingh— £«4'Jk  Ami. 

Iir  a  pleasant  English  garden,  on  a  nistic  chair 
of  intertwisted  boughs,  are  seated  two  happy  human 
beings.  Beds  of  violets  perfume  the  air,  and  the 
verdant  hedge-rows  stand  sleepily  in  the  moonlight 
A  guitar  lies  on  the  g^reensward,  but  it  ia  silent 
now,  for  all  is  hushed  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the 
heart  That  youthful  pair  are  whispering  their 
first  acknowledgment  of  mutual  love.  With  them 
is  now  unfolding  life's  best  and  brightest  blossom, 
so  beautiful  and  so  transient,  but  leaving,  as  it  passes 
into  fruit,  a  fragrance  through  all  the  paths  of  me- 
mory. 

And  now  the  garden  is  alone  in  the  moonlight 
The  rustic  bench,  and  the  whispering  foliage  of  the 
tree,  tell  each  other  no  tales  of  those  still  kisses, 


those  gentle  daspingB,  and  all  the  ierre&t  language 
of  tlie  heart  But  the  young  man  has  carried  them 
away  in  his  soul ;  and  as  he  sits  alone  at  his  cham- 
ber window,  gazing  in  the  mild  &ce  of  the  moon, 
he  feels,  as  all  do  who  love  and  are  beloved,  that  he 
is  a  better  man,  and  will  henceforth  be  a  wiser  and 
a  purer  one.  The  worlds  within  and  without  are 
veiled  in  transfigured  glory,  and  breathe  together 
in  peifect  harmony.  For  all  these  high  aspirations, 
this  deep  tide  of  tenderness,  this  fulness  of  beauty, 
there  is  but  one  utterance;  the  yearning  heart 
must  overflow  in  music  Faint  and  uncertain  come 
the  first  tones  of  the  guitar,  breathing  aa  sofUy  as 
if  they  responded  to  the  mere  touch  of  the  moon- 
beams. But  now  the  rich  manly  voice  has  united 
with  them,  and  a  clear  spiritual  melody  flows  forth, 
plaintive  and  impassioned,  the  modalaled  breath  of 
indweUing  life  and  love.  All  the  secrets  of  the  gar- 
den, secrets  that  painting  and  poetiy  had  no  power 
to  reveal,  have  passed  into  the  song. 

At  first,  the  young  musician  scarcely  noticed  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  air  he  was  composing. 
But  a  passage  that  came  from  the  deepest  of  the 
heart,  returned  to  the  heart  again,  and  filled  it  with 
its  own  sweet  echoes.  He  lighted  a  lamp,  and  ra- 
pidly transferred  the  sounds  to  paper.  Thus  has 
he  imbodied  the  floating  essence  of  his  soul,  and 
life's  brightest  inspiration  caimot  pass  away  with 
the  moonlight  and  the  violet-fragranoe  that  veiled 
its  birth. 

But  obstacles  arise  in  the  path  of  love.  Dora's 
fether  has  an  aversion  to  foreigners,  and  Alessan- 
dro  is  of  mingled  Italian  and  Gennan  parentage. 
He  thinks  of  worldly  substance,  as  fethers  are 
wont  to  do ;  and  Alessandro  is  simply  leader  of  an 
orchestra,  and  a  popubir  composer  of  guitar  music 
There  is  a  richer  lover  in  question,  and  the  poor 
musician  is  sad  with  hope  deferred,  though  he 
leans  ever  trustfully  on  Dora's  true  heart  He  la- 
bours diligently  in  his  vocation,  gives  lessons  dsy 
by  day,  and  listens  with  all  patience  to  the  learner's 
trip-hammer  measurement  of  time,  while  the  soul 
within  him  yearns  to  pour  itself  forth  in  floods  of 
improvised  melody.  He  composes  music  indus- 
triously, too ;  but  it  is  for  the  market,  and  slowly 
and  reluctantly  the  oflended  tones  take  their  places 
per  order.  Not  thus  came  they  in  that  inspired 
song,  where  love  first  breathed  its  bright  but  timid 
joy  over  vanished  doubts  and  fears.  The  manu- 
script of  that  melody  ia  laid  away,  and  seldom  can 
the  anxious  lover  hear  its  voice. 

But  two  years  of  patient  effort  secures  his  prize. 
The  loved  one  has  come  to  his  humble  home,  with 
her  bridal  vrreath  of  jessamine  and  orange-buds. 
He  sits  at  the  same  window,  and  the  same  moon 
shines  on  him ;  but  he  is  no  longer  alone.  A  beau- 
tifiil  head  leans  on  his  breast,  and  a  loving  voice 
says,  «  Dearest  Alessandro,  sing  me  a  song  of  thine 
own  composing."  He  was  at  that  moment  think- 
ing of  the  rustic  seat  in  her  fetber's  garden,  of  vio- 
lets breathing  to  the  moonlight,  of  Dora's  first  bash- 
ful confession  of  love;  and  smiling  with  a  happy 
consciousness,  he  sought  for  the  written  voice  of 
that  blissful  hour.  But  he  will  not  tell  her  when 
it  was  composed,  lest  it  should  not  say  so  much  to 
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ber  heart,  na  it  doet  to  hu.  He  begiiu  by 
other  songe,  which  drawing-room  miaaee  love  for 
their  tinkling  gweetneaa.  Dora  liitena  well  pleaaed, 
and  eometimea  aaya,  «  That  ia  pret^,  Aleaaandro ; 
plaj  it  again.**  But  now  cornea  the  Toice  of  melt- 
ing, mingling  aouk.  That  melody,  ao  like  ann- 
shine,  and  rainbowa,  and  bird-warbling,  after  a 
summer  ahower,  with  rain-dropa  firom  the  gaitar  at 
intervals,  and  all  auboding  into  bliaaful,  dreamy 
moonlight  Dora  leana  forward,  gazing  earneatly 
m  his  face,  and  with  beaming  tearful  eyea,  exclaims, 
"  Oh,  that  ia  very  beauti(ul !  That  ia  my  tune." 
«« Yes,  it  is  indeed  thy  tone,"  replied  the  happy 
husband ;  and  when  she  had  heard  ita  hiatoiy,  aha 
knew  why  it  had  aeemed  ao  like  echoea  of  her  own 
deepest  heart. 

Time  haa  passed,  and  Aleaaandro  aits  by  Dora'a 
bed-side,  their  eyes  looking  into  each  other  through 
happy  tears.  Their  love  ia  crowned  with  life'a 
deepest,  purest  joy,  ita  moat  heavenly  emotion. 
Their  united  lives  have  re-appeared  in  a  new  exist- 
ence ;  and  they  feel  that  without  thia  rich  experi- 
ence the  human  heart  can  never  know  one-half  ita 
wealth  of  love.  Long  sat  the  fether  in  that  happy 
•tillness,  and  wist  not  that  angels  near  by  smiled 
when  he  touched  the  soft  down  of  the  infant'a  arm, 
or  twined  ita  little  finger  over  hia,  and  looked  hia 
joyful  tenderness  into  the  mother's  eyes.  The  tear- 
dew  glistened  on  those  long  dark  IHnges,  when  he 
took  op  his  guitar  and  played  the  beloved  tune. 
He  had  spoken  no  word  to  his  chiki.  Theae  tones 
were  the  first  sounds  with  which  he  welcomed  her 
into  the  world. 

A  few  months  glide  away,  and  the  little  Fioretta 
knows  the  tune  for  herael£  She  claps  her  handa 
and  crows  at  sight  of  the  guitar,  and  all  changing 
emotions  show  themselves  in  her  dark  melancholy 
eyes,  and  on  her  little  tremulous  lips.  Play  not 
too  sadly,  thou  fond  muaician ;  for  this  little  soul 
is  a  portion  of  thine  own  sensitive  being,  more  de- 
licately tuned.  Ah,  see  now  the  grieved  lip,  and 
the  eyea  swimming  in  tears !  Change,  change  to  a 
gayer  measure !  for  the  little  heart  is  swelling  too 
big  for  its  bosom.  There,  now  she  laughs  and 
crows  again !  Yet  plaintive  music  is  her  choice, 
and  especially  the  beloved  tune.  As  soon  aa  ahe 
can  toddle  across  the  room,  she  welcomes  papa 
with  a  shout,  and  runs  to  bring  the  guitar,  which 
mother  must  help  her  carry,  lest  she  break  it  in  her 
zeaL  If  father  mischievously  tries  other  tunes  than 
her  favouritea,she  shakea  her  little  curly  head,  and 
trots  her  feet  impatiently.  But  when  he  touches 
the  &nt  notes  he  ever  played  to  her,  she  smiles  and 
listens  seriously,  aa  if  ahe  heard  her  own  being  pro- 
phesied in  music  As  she  grows  older,  the  little 
huiy  evinces  a  taste  right  royal ;  for  ahe  must  needs 
eat  her  supper  to  the  accompaniment  of  aweet 
aoonds.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  her  in  her  nlght^wn, 
seated  demurely  in  ber  amall  arm-chair,  one  little 
naked  foot  unoonadooaly  beating  time  to  the  tune. 
But  if  the  music  speaka  too  plaintively,  the  big 
tears  roll  silently  down,  and  the  porringer  of  milk, 
all  unheeded,  poun  ita  treaaures  on  the  floor. 
Then  come  amothering  kisses  from  the  happy  fep 
ther  and  mother,  and  lovo-claapinga  with  her  little 


soft  arms.  As  the  three  ait  thus  intertwined,  the 
musician  saya  playfully,  «  Ah,  thia  is  the  perfect 
chord  r 

Three  yeara  pass  away,  and  the  scene  ia  changed. 
There  is  discord  now  where  such  sweet  harmony 
prevailed.  The  light  of  Dora'a  eyea  is  dim  with 
weeping,  and  Fioretta  "haa  caught  the  trick  of 
grief^  and  aighs  amid  her  playthings."  Once,  when 
ahe  bad  waited  long  for  the  beloved  father,  she  ran 
to  him  with  the  guitar,  and  he  pushed  her  away, 
saying  angrily,  <*  Go  to  bed ;  why  did  your  mother 
keep  yon  up  ao  long  1"  The  aensitive  little  being, 
ao  easily  repniaed,  went  to  her  pillow  in  tears ;  and 
after  that,  ahe  no  more  ran  to  him  with  music  in 
her  hand,  in  her  eye,  and  in  her  voice.  Hushed 
now  is  the  beloved  tune.  To  the  unhappy  wife  it 
seems  a  mockery  to  ask  for  it;  and  Alessandro  sel- 
dom touches  hia  guitar;  he  says  he  ia  obliged  to 
play  enough  for  his  bread,  without  playing  to  hia 
femily  at  home.  At  the  glee-club  the  bright  wine 
has  tempted  him,  and  he  is  slowly  burying  heart 
and  aoul  in  the  aepulchre  of  the  body.  Is  there  no 
way  to  aave  thia  beautiful  aon  of  genioa  and  feel- 
ing t  Dora  at  first  pleada  with  him  tenderly ;  but 
made  nervoua  with  anxiety  and  sorrow,  she  at  last 
speaka  words  that  would  have  aeemed  impossible 
to  her  when  she  was  so  happy,  seated  on  the  rustic 
chair,  in  the  moonlighted  garden ;  and  then  comes 
the  sharp  aorrow,  which  a  generous  heart  alwaya 
feels  when  it  ha»  ao  spoken  to  a  cherished  friend. 
In  such  moments  of  contrition,  memory  turns  with 
fond  sadnesa  to  the  beloved  tune.  Fioretta,  whose 
little  fingen  must  stretch  wide  to  reach  an  octave, 
is  .taught  to  play  it  on  the  piano,  while  mother 
aings  to  her  accompaniment,  in  their  lonely  hours. 
After  such  seasons,  a  tenderer  reception  always 
greets  the  wayward  husband ;  but  his  eyes,  dulled 
by  dissipation,  no  longer  perceive  the  deUcatc  shad- 
ings of  love  in  those  homo  pictures,  once  so  dear 
to  him.  The  child  is  afraid  of  her  father,  and  this 
vexes  him;  ao  a  strangeness  has  grown  up  between 
the  two  playmatea,  and  casts  a  shadow  over  all 
their  attempta  at  joy.  One  day,  Alessandro  came 
home  aa  twilight  was  passing  into  evening.  Fio- 
retta had  eaten  her  supper,  and  aat  on  her  mother'a 
lap,  chatting  merrily;  but  the  little  clear  voice 
huahed,  aa  aoon  as  father*s  step  was  heard  ap- 
proaching. He  entered  with  flushed  cheek  and 
unsteady  motions,  and  threw  himself  full  length 
on  the  sofe,  grumbling  that  it  was  devilish  dismal 
there.  Dora  anawered  hastily,  **  When  a  man  haa 
made  hia  home  dismal,  if  he  don't  like  it,  he  had 
better  atay  where  he  finds  more  pleasure.*'  The 
next  moment,she  would  have  given  worlds  if  she  had 
not  spoken  such  words.  Her  impulse  was  to  go  and 
fall  on  hia  neck,  and  ask  forgiveness;  but  he  kicked 
over  Fioretta's  little  chair  with  such  violence  that 
the  kindly  impulse  turned  back,  and  hid  itself  in 
her  widowed  heart  There  aat  they  silently  in 
the  twilight,  and  Dora's  tears  fell  on  the  little  head 
that  reated  on  her  boaom.  I  know  not  what  spirit 
guided  the  child ;  perhaps  in  her  busy  little  heart 
she  remembered  how  her  favourite  sounds  used  to 
heighten  all  love,  and  cheer  ail  aorrow ;  perhapa 
angels  came  and  took  her  by  the  hand.    But  ao  it 
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was,  she  slippAd  dcMvn  lirom  Biotfaer'fl  kp^  and 
■crambling  up  on  the  muno-etool,  begtn  to  play  tJie 
tone  which  had  been  taught  her  in  prirate  hoara, 
and  which  the  father  had  not  heard  for  many 
montha.  Wonderfully  the  little  creatoie  touched 
the  keys  with  her  tiny  fingers,  and  ever  and  anoo 
her  weak  but  flexible  voice  chimed  in  with  a  plea- 
sant harmony.  Alessandro  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  and  listened.  «  Ood  bless  her  dear  little 
soul  !'*  he  exclaimed ;  «  can  the  play  it  1  God  Ueas 
her !  God  bless  her !"  He  clasped  the  darling  to 
his  breast,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again.  Then 
seeing  the  little  overtumed  chair,  once  so  sacrad  to 
his  heart,  he  caught  it  up,  kissed  it  yehemently, 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Dora  threw  her 
arms  roand  him,  and  said  softly,  «  Dear  AJeann- 
dro^  forgive  me  that  I  spoke  so  unkindly."  He 
pressed  her  hand,  and  answered  in  a  stifled  voice, 
«  Forgive  me,  Dora.  God  bless  the  little  angel ! 
Never  again  will  father  push  away  her  little  chair." 
As  they  stand  weeping  on  each  other's  necks,  two 
little  soft  arms  encircle  their  knees,  and  a  small 
vmce  says, «  Kiss  Fietta."  They  raise  her  op,  and 
fold  her  in  long  embraces.  Alessandro  carries  her 
to  her  bed,  as  in  times  of  old,  and  says  cheeifully, 
u  No  more  wine,  dear  Dora;  do  more  wine.  Cor 
child  has  saved  me.'' 

But  when  discord  once  enters  a  domestic  para- 
dise, it  is  not  easily  dispelled.  Alessandro  occa- 
sionally feels  the  want  of  the  stimulus  to  which  he 
has  become  accustomed,  and  the  corroding  appetite 
sometimes  makes  him  gloomy  and  petulant  Dora 
does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  this,  and  her 
own  nature  being  quick  and  sensitive,  she  some- 
times gives  abrupt  answers,  or  betrays  impatience 
by  hasty  motions.  Meanwhile  Alessandro  is  busy, 
with  some  secret  work.  The  door  of  his  room  is 
often  locked,  and  Dora  is  half-dtspleased  that  he 
will  not  tell  her  why ;  but  all  her  questions  he  an- 
swers only  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile.  And  now  the 
Christmas  morning  comes,  and  Fioretta  rises  bright 
and  early  to  see  what  Santa  Glaus  has  put  in  her 
stocking.  She  comes  running  with  her  apron  full, 
and  gives  mother  a  package,  on  which  is  written, 
« A  merry  Christmas,  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to 
my  beloved  wife."  She  opens  it,  and  reads  «  Dear- 
est Dora,  I  have  made  thee  a  music-box.  When 
I  speak  hastily  to  my  loved  ones,  I  pray  thee  wind 
it  up ;  and  when  I  see  the  spaxk  kindling  in  thy 
eyes,  I  will  do  the  same.  Thus,  dearest,  let  me- 
mory teach  patience  unto  love."  Dora  winds  up 
the  music-box,  and  lo,  a  spirit  sits  within,  playing 
the  beloved  tune !  She  puts  her  hand  within  her 
husband's,  and  they  look  at  each  other  with  afiee- 
tionate  humility.  But  neither  of  them  speak  the 
resolution  they  form,  while  the  voice  of  their  early 
love  falls  on  tbeir  ears,  like  the  sounds  of  a  fidry 
guitar. 

Memory ,ihus  aided,  does  teaefa  patience  unto  love. 
No  slackened  string  now  sends  discord  through  the 
domestic  tune.  Fioretta  is  passing  into  maiden- 
hood, beautiful  as  an  opening  flower.  She  prac- 
tises on  the  guitar,  while  the  dear  good  father  sits 
with  his  arm  across  her  chair,  singing  from  a  huudu- 
script  tune  of  her  own  composing.    In  his  eyes, 


this  fint  effort  of  her  genius  cannot  seem  other- 
wise than  beautifol.  £ver  and  anon  certain  notes 
recur,  and  they  look  at  each  other  and  smile,  and 
Dora  smiles  also.  «  Fioretta  could  not  help  bring- 
ing in  that  theme,"  she  says,  <«  for  it  was  song  to 
her  in  her  cradle."  The  &ther  replies,  «<  But  the 
vaiiatiens  are  extremely  pretty  and  tasteful ;"  and 
a  fluah  of  delight  goes  over  the  expressive  fkoe  of 
his  child.  The  setting  sun  glances  across  the  gui- 
tar, and  just  touches  a  rose  in  the  maiden's  bosooL 
The  happy  mother  watches  the  dear  group  earn- 
estly, and  sketches  rapidly  on  the  paper  before  her. 
And  now  she,  too^  woiks  privately  in  her  own  room, 
and  has  a  secret  to  keep.  On  Fioretta's  fifteenth 
birth^lay,  she  sends  by  her  hands  a  covered  pre- 
sent to  the  father.  He  opens  it,  and  finds  a  lovely 
picture  of  himself  and  daughter,  the  rose  and  the 
guitar.  The  sunlight  glances  across  them  in  a 
bright  shower  of  fine  soft  rays,  and  touches  on 
the  manuscript,  as  with  a  golden  finger,  the  few 
beloved  notes,  which  had  made  them  smile.  As 
the  &ther  shrined  within  his  divine  art  the  memory 
of  their  first  hour  of  mutual  love,  so  the  mother 
has  embalmed  in  ker  beautiful  art  the  first  musical 
echo  from  the  heart  of  their  child. 

Bat  DOW  the  tone  of  life  passes  into  a  sadder 
mode.  Dora,  pale  and  emaciated,  lies  propped  up 
with  pillows,  her  hand  clasped  within  Fioretta's, 
her  head  resting  on  her  husband's  shoulder. 

All  is  still— etilL  Their  souls  are  kneeling  re- 
verently before  the  Angel  of  Death.  Heavy  son- 
set  guns,  from  a  neighbouring  fort,  boom  through 
the  air.  The  vibrations  shake  the  musio-box,  and 
it  starts  up  like  a  spirit,  and  plays  the  cherished 
tune.  Dora  presses  her  daughter's  hand,  and  sb< 
with  a  faint  smile,  warbles  the  words  they  have  so 
often  sung.  The  dying  one  looks  up  to  Alessan- 
dro, with  a  deep  expression  of  unearthly  tende^ 
ness.  Gaxing  thus,  with  one  long-drawn  sigh,  her 
affectionate  sool  floats  away  on  the  wings  of  that 
etherial  song.  The  memory  that  taoght  endorance 
uoto  love  leaves  a  luminous  expression,  a  fimwell 
glory,  on  the  lifeless  countenance.  Attendant  an- 
gels smile,  and  their  blessing  fiJls  on  the  mourners' 
hearts,  like  dew  firom  heaven.  Fioretta  remains  to 
the  widowed  one,  the  gracefol  blossom  of  his  lone- 
ly life,  the  incarnation  of  his  beloved  tone. 


A  STREET  SCENE. 

WWOM  LKRZBS  FBOM  KSW  TOKX. 

Tax  other  day,  as  I  came  down  Broome-street, 
I  saw  a  street  musician,  playing  near  the  door  of  a 
genteel  dwelling.  The  organ  waa  uncommonly 
sweet  and  mellow  in  its  tones,  the  tunes  were  slow 
and  plaintive,  and  I  frnded  that  I  saw  in  the 
woman's  Italian  face  an  expression  that  indicated 
sufficient  refinement  to  prefisr  the  tender  and  the 
melancholy,  to  the  lively  « trainer  tunes"  in  vogoe 
with  the  populace.  She  looked  like  one  who  bad 
suflfered  much,  and  the  sorrowful  music  seemed 
her  own  appropriate  voice.  A  little  girl  dung  to 
her  scanty  garments,  as  if  afraid  of  all  thtiqpi  but 
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her  mother.  Am  I  looked  at  them,  a  young  lady 
of  pleaaiiig  countenance  opened  the  window,  and 
eegan  to  Bing  like  a  bird,  in  keeping  with  the  street 
organ.  Two  other  young  girls  came  and  leaned 
on  her  shoulder ;  and  stxll  ahe  sang  on.  Blesringa 
on  her  gentle  heart !  It  was  evidently  the  spon- 
taneous gush  of  human  love  and  sympathy.  The 
beauty  of  the  incident  attracted  attention.  A  group 
of  gentlemen  gradually  collected  round  the  organ- 
ist; and  ever  as  the  tune  ended,  they  bowed  re- 
spectfully toward  the  window,  waved  their  hats, 
uid  called  out, «  More,  if  yon  please !"  One,  whom 
I  knew  well  for  the  kindest  and  truest  soul,  passed 
round  his  hat ;  hearts  were  kindled,  and  the  silver 
fell  in  freely.  In  a  minute,  four  or  five  dollars 
were  collected  for  the  poor  woman.  She  spoke  no 
word  of  gratitude,  but  she  gave  tuch  a  look !  <•  WiD 
you  go  to  the  next  street,  and  play  to  a  friend  of 
mineV  said  my  kind-hearted  ^nd.  She  an- 
swered, in  tones  expressing  the  deepest  emotion, 
«No,  sir,  God  bless  you  all — God  bless  yon  all,** 
(making  a  courtesy  to  the  young  lady,  who  had 
Btept  back,  and  stood  sheltered  by  the  curtain  of 
the  window,)  «I  will  play  no  more  to-day ;  I  will 
go  homtf  now."  The  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks, 
and  as  she  walked  away,  she  had  ever  and  anon 
wiped  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  shawl.  The 
group  of  gentlemen  lingered  a  moment  to  look  after 
her,  then  turning  toward  the  now  closed  window, 
they  gave  three  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  departed, 
better  than  they  came.  The  pavement  on  which 
they  stood  had  been  a  church  to  them ;  and  for  the 
next  hour,  at  least,  their  hearts  were  more  than 
usually  prepared  for  deeds  of  gentleness  and  mer- 
cy. Why  are  such  scenes  so  uncommon  1  Why 
do  we  thus  repress  our  sympathies,  and  chill  the 
genial  current  of  nature,  by  formal  observances 
and  restraints  1 


UNSELFISHx\ESS. 

FBOM  THE  SAMK. 

I  Youirn  the  Battery  unoccupied,  save  by  chil- 
dren, whom  the  weather  made  as  merry  as  birds. 
Every  thing  seemed  moving  to  the  vernal  tune  of 
^  Brignal  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 
And  Greia  woods  are  green." 

To  one  who  was  chasing  her  hoop,  I  said,  smil- 
ing, **  You  are  a  nice  little  girl."  She  stopped, 
looked  up  in  my  face,  so  rosy  and  happy,  and  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  her  brother's  shoulder,  exclaimed 
earnestly,  «  And  heiau,  nice  little  boy,  too !"  It 
waa  a  simple,  child-like  act,  but  it  brought  a  warm 
gush  into  my  heart  Blessings  on  all  unselfish- 
ness !  on  all  that  leads  us  in  love  to  prefer  one 
another.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  universal  hanno- 
ny ;  this  is  the  diapason,  which  would  bring  us  all 
into  tune.  Only  by  toeing  ourselves  can  we  find 
ourselves.  How  clearly  does  the  divine  voice  with- 
in us  proclaim  this,  by  the  hymn  of  joy  it  sings, 
whenever  we  witness  an  unselfish  deed,  or  hear  an 
unselfish  thought  Blessings  on  that  loving  little 
one !  She  made  the  city  seem  a  garden  to  me.  I 
kissed  my  hand  to  her,  as  I  turned  off  in  quest  of 


the  Brooklyn  feny.  The  sparkling  waters,  swarmed 
with  boats,  some  of  which  had  taken  a  big  ship  by 
the  hand,  and  were  leading  her  out  to  sea,  as  the 
prattle  of  childhood  ofien  guides  wisdom  into  the 
deepest  and  broadest  thought 


FLOWERS. 

nOM  THX  SAXX. 

How  the  universal  heart  of  man  blesses  flow- 
ers! They  are  wreathed  round  the  cradle,  the 
marriage  altar,  and  the  tomb.  The  Persian  in  the 
far  East,  delights  in  their  perfume,  and  writes  his 
love  in  nosegays ;  while  the  Indian  child  of  the 
far  west  clasps  his  hands  with  glee,  as  he  gathers 
the  abundant  blossoms — the  illuminated  scripture 
of  the  prairies.  The  Cupid  of  the  ancient  Hin- 
doos tipped  his  arrows  with  flowers,  and  orange 
buds  are  the  bridal  crown  with  us,  a  nation  of  yes- 
terday. Flowers  garlanded  the  Grecian  altar,  and 
they  hang  in  votive  wreaths  before  the  Christian 
shrLM. 

All  these  are  appropriate  uses.  Flowers  should 
deck  the  brow  of  Uie  youthful  bride,  for  they  are 
in  themselves  a  lovely  type  of  marriage.  They 
should  twine  round  the  tomb,  for  their  perpetually 
renewed  beauty  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection. 
They  should  festoon  the  altar,  for  their  fragrance 
and  their  beauty  asoend  in  perpetual  worship  be- 
fore the  Most  High. 


THE  SELF-CONSCIOUS  AND  THE  UN- 
CONSCIOUS. 

With  whizz  and  glare  the  rocket  rushed  upward, 
proclaiming  to  all  men, "  L6, 1  am  coming !  Look  at 
me  !"  Gracefully  it  bent  in  the  air,  and  sprinkled 
itself  in  shining  fragments;  but  the  gem-like  sparks 
went  out  in  the  darkness,  and  a  stick  on  the  ground 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  rocket 

High  above  the  horizon  a  radiant  star  shone  in 
quiet  glory,  making  the  night  time  beautiful.  Men 
knew  not  when  it  rose ;  for  it  went  up  in  the  still- 


In  a  rich  man's  garden  stands  a  pagoda.  The 
noise  of  the  hammers  told  of  its  progress,  and  all 
men  knew  how  much  was  added  to  it  day  by  day. 
It  was  a  pretty  toy,  with  curious  carving  and  gilded 
bells.  But  it  remained  as  skill  had  fashioned  it, 
and  grew  not,  nor  cast  seed  into  the  future. 

An  oak  noiselessly  dropped  an  acorn  near  by, 
and  two  leaves  sprang  from  the  grdiind,  and  be- 
came a  fair  young  tree.  The  gardener  said  to  the 
hawthorn,  «<  When  did  the  oak  go  above  you  V 
The  hawthorn  answered,  «I  4u  not  know;  for  it 
passed  quietly  by  in  the  night** 

Thus  does  mere  talent  wkiB  and  haouner,  to 
produce  the  transient  forms  of  things,  while  geniu* 
unconsciously  evolves  the  great  and  the  beautiful, 
and  *<  casts  it  silently  into  eveifastiiig  time." 
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ROBERT  MONTGOMERY  BIRD. 


[BomatootllM.] 


Dr.  Bird  was  born  at  Newcastle,  in  Delar 
ware,  and  received  his  classical  and  professional 
education  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  now  seven  or 
ei^ht  years  sincov  after  about  as  long  a  period 
of  active  and  various  literary  employment,  be 
laid  aside  his  pen,  apparently  with  an  intention 
never  to  resume  it,  and  retired  from  the  city  to 
the  quiet  of  his  native  town. 

His  history  is  in  this  respect  somewhat  pe- 
culiar. After  the  production  of  three  tragedies,* 
each  successful  on  the  stage,  and  one  perma- 
nently so,  for  it  has  maintained  possession  of 
the  theatre  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  b 
still  acted  with  applause ;  with  no  failure  to 
annoy  him  and,  at  that  time,  no  rival ;  still  in 
youth,  and  full  of  resources  ;  with  a  portfolio 
Ailed  with  plays,  written  and  half-written,  and 
plans,  plots,  and  fables,  without  number ;  in 
the  midst  of  his  popularity ;  he  suddenly  de- 
serted the  drama  altogether,  resisting  the  per- 
suasions of  his  friends,  and  rejecting  numerous 
liberal  offers  which  were  made  to  him  by  actors 
and  managers.  Turning  from  the  drama  to 
prose  fiction,  and  seeming  to  be  as  much  at 
home  in  one  field  of  composition  as  the  other, 
he  produced  in  rapid  succession  his  various  ro- 
mances, writing  and  publishing  the  fourteen 
volumes  of  which  they  consist  within  a  period 
of  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  sudden- 
ly and  without  any  apparent  reason,  entirely 
abandoned  the  field  of  letters.f 

The  first  work  which  Dr.  Bird  published, — 
for  not  one  of  his  plays  has  even  yet  been  given 
to  the  press, — was  Calavar,  or  the  Knight  of 
the  Conquest,  a  Romance  of  Mexico,  which  ap- 
peared in  1834.  The  scene  was  before  untried 
by  the  novelist,  and  the  events  and  characters, 
which  are  chiefly  historical,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  fiction.    Mr.  Pres- 


•  Tb''  Oiul-ator,  Oraloosa,  and  the  Broker  Ckf  Bogota. 

t  II 18  prooabie  that  Dr.  Bird,  like  many  others  in  thii 
country,  was  compelled  by  the  foolish  and  wicked  law 
of  literary  piracy  which  deprives  the  foreign  author  of 
copyright,  to  abandon  the  field.  It  will  be  observed  that 
hi«  latest  work  appeared  about  the  time  uf  the  com- 
mencemeui  of  the  system  of  cheap  publishing,  since 
which  there  have  been  comparatively  few  original 
books  issued  in  America. 
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cott,  in  a  note  to  his  History  of  the  Conquest, 
alluding  to  this  picturesque  romance,  remarks 
that  the  author  ^^has  studied  with  great  care 
the  costume,  manners,  and  military  usages  of 
the  natives,"  and  "  has  done  for  them  what 
Cooper  has  done  for  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
north, — ^touched  their  rude  features  with  the 
bright  colouring  of  a  poetic  fancy.  He  has 
been  equally  fortunate  in  his  delineation  of  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  land,"  Mr.  Prescott 
continues, ''  and  if  he  has  been  less  so  in  at- 
tempting to  revive  the  antique  dialogue  of  the 
Spanish  cavalier,  we  must  not  be  surprised : 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  skilful  exe- 
cution of  a  modern  antique."  I  quote  this  as 
the  judgment  of  the  most  competent  of  all  cri- 
tics respecting  whatever  relates  to  Spanish- 
American  history.  Dr.  Bird  evidently  prepared 
himself  in  the  most  thorough  manner  for  his 
task,  and  until  the  appearance  of  the  admira- 
ble history  of  Mr.  Prescott,  there  was  perhaps 
in  the  English  language  no  work  from  which 
could  be  obtained  a  more  just  impression  of 
the  subjugation  of  the  empire  of  Aztecs  than 
from  Calavar. 

Eariy  in  1835  Dr.  Bird  published  The  Infi- 
del, or  the  Fall  of  Mexico,  a  romance  in  which 
reappear  many  of  the  characters  of  his  earlier 
work,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  se- 
quel, although  each  is  independent  and  com- 
plete. The  Infidel  is  marked  by  the  traits 
which  distinguished  Calavar,  but  was  appa- 
rently written  with  much  more  care.  A  collo- 
quy at  its  beginning  brings  all  the  persons  of 
the  drama  in  a  masterly  manner  before  the 
reader,— each  with  his  peculiar  lineaments, 
with  his  passions,  interests,  and  designs, — 
and  their  individuality  is  happily  preserved 
throughout  the  work,  which  abounds  in  dra- 
matic situations,  brilliantly  executed  dialogues, 
and  graphic  descriptions  of  nature.  It  has 
more  concentration  of  action  and  a  more  inge- 
niously contrived  plot  than  Calavar,  and  was 
less  successful  only  because  the  subject  had 
now  lost  something  of  its  novelty. 

The  Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow,  a  Tradition 
of  Pennsylvania,  appeared  in  the  same  year, 
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and  is  as  different  in  style  as  in  subject  from 
the  romances  of  Mexico.  It  contains  some 
vigorous  writing,  and  original  and  powerful 
sketches  of  character ;  but  more  of  the  tumult 
and  brutality  of  border  life  than  is  worth  pie- 
serying  in  literatoie. 

Sheppard  Lee  came  out  anonymously  in 
New  York  in  1836,  and  though  never  claimed 
or  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Bird,  I  have  reasons 
for  being  confident  that  he  is  its  author.  The 
hero,  when  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  is  a 
New  Jersey  farmer,  in  moderate  circumstances, 
envious  of  every  one  richer  or  happier  than 
himself,  and  dreaming  of  wealth  and  ease  which 
he  lacks  the  industry  and  wit  to  acquire.  He 
at  last  resolves  to  search  for  buried  treasures, 
and  just  as  he  fancies  that  a  fortune  is  within 
his  grasp,  an  accident  stretches  him  a  corpse 
upon  the  scene  of  his  labours.  His  spirit  en- 
ters into  the  body  of  a  sporting  squire,  who  had 
broken  his  neck  just  in  time,  and  who  had  been, 
when  living,  the  object  of  Lee'8  especial  envy. 
He  soon  finds  that  some  things  in  his  new 
sphere  are  less  agreeable  than  he  had  supposed ; 
and  that  he  may  have  the  largest  experience 
of  conditions,  his  soul  is  adroitly  shifted  into 
new  forms,  until,  having  been  a  dandy, a  mis^r, 
a  quaker  philanthropist,  a  slave,  and  a  planter, 
he  once  more  becomes  plain  Sheppard  Lee, 
with  thirty  acres  of  the  soil  of  New  Jersey, 
and  enough  skill  as  a  ploughman  to  turn  it  to 
good  account.  The  book  abounds  with  whim 
and  burlesque,  pointed  but  playful  satire,  and 
felicitous  sketches  of  society.  The  various 
metempsychoses,  in  the  end,  are  declared  by  the 
heroes  sister  to  be  the  result  of  delirium,  occa- 
sioned by  harassing  pecuniary  difficulties;  but 
Mr.  Lee  has  some  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and 
determines  to  make  public  his  own  version  of 
tho  matter,  with  a  view  of  letting  everybody 
decide  for  himself. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  Dr.  Bird  gave  to  the 
public,  through  his  regular  publishere  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, Nick  of  the  Woods,  or  the  Jibbe- 
nainosay.  It  is  a  tale  of  early  border  life,  the 
period  of  its  incidents  being  about  ten  years  be- 
fore the  admission  of  Kentucky  to  the  Union; 
and  its  characters  present  such  motley  con- 
trasts as  are  brought  together  in  the  tessellated 
society  of  our  extreme  western  frontier.  One 
of  them  is  Roaring  Ralph  Stackpole,  a  wild,  i 
lawless  fellow,  and  the  original,  as  the  author 
surmises,  of  a  race  since  very  numerous,  and 
known  on  the  Mississippi  as  creatoies  of  the 


half  horse  and  half  alligator  species,  or  *<  ring- 
tail roarers  from  Salt  River."  The  Indians  of 
Dr.  Bird  are  very  different  from  those  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  it  may  be,  as  has  been  often  con- 
tended, that  they  are  more  accurately  drawn ; 
but  I  think  not.  Brown  gave  us  glimpses  of 
Indian  life;  and  they  were  remarkably  pictur- 
esque and  truthful.  Since  he  wrote.  Cooper's 
Indian  charactera  are  the  most  natural  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  that  have  appeared  in 
our  fictitious  literature,  unless  the  tribes  of  the 
Mississippi  region  are  essentially  unlike  those 
of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Mohawk.  Bird's 
Nick  of  the  Woods  is,  however,  a  singularly 
original  and  bold  conception,  executed  with 
remarkable  ability. 

Under  the  title  of  Peter  Pilgrim,  or  a  Ram- 
bler's Recollections,  Dr.  Bird,  in  1838,  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  magazine  papen,  among 
which  are  an  account  of  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
and  various  stories  illustrative  of  life  on  the 
western  border. 

In  1839  appeared  the  last  of  his  novels.  The 
Adventures  of  Robin  Day.  The  hero,  who 
relates  his  own  story,  came  ashore  with  the 
wreck  of  a  schooner,  one  wild  night  in  the 
month  of  September,  1796,  upon  the  coast  of 
New  Jeney,  and  lives  a  life 

"Of  most  (lisastroas  chances, 
Of  raoving  aecidentt  by  flood  and  field," 

until  he  is  enabled  by  some  happy  accidents 
to  settle  in  peace  and  affluence,  and  write  his 
"  travel's  history." 

Dr.  Bird's  historical  romances  have  the  me- 
rit of  truthfulness,  a  phrase  which  implies  fide- 
lity, not  merely  of  narrative,  but  of  impersona- 
tion, feeling  and  manners,  and  a  nice  observ- 
ance of  all  tlie  elements  which  contribute  to 
the  costume  and  develope  the  spirit  of  an  age. 
His  charactera  are  well  sketched  and  shaded, 
and  his  scenes  have  an  air  of  verisimilitude 
that  impresses  the  reader  with  an  idea  that  he 
is  perusing  a  narrative  of  real  events.  There 
is  in  each  of  his  novels  a  plot,  ingenious,  in- 
tricate, and  so  managed  as  to  produce  an  in- 
tense curiosity,  and  a  succession  of  surprises 
in  its  development.  His  style  is  varied  with 
the  nature  of  his  subjects.  In  Calavar  and  The 
Infidel  it  has  a  certain  stateliness  and  occasional 
pomp  which  is  suitable  to  scenes  so  gprand  and 
romantic,  and  to  the  characters  of  the  time  and 
country.  Of  his  other  works,  the  diction  is 
simple  and  familiar,  and  sometimes  needlessly 
careless  and  inelegant. 
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FIRST  APPROACH  TO  MEXICO  FROM 
THE  MOUNTAINS, 


VBOM  CAliAVAB. 


« I  BATE  heird  that  the  cold  which  fireeaes  men 
to  death,  begini  by  Betting  them  to  aleep.  Sleep 
bring!  dreame;  and  dreams  are  often  meet  ^ivid 
and  fimtaaticaly  before  we  have  yet  been  wholly 
lost  in  alomber.  Perhape  'tia  this  most  biting  and 
benumbing  blaat,  that  brings  me  such  phantoms 
Art  tboQ  not  very  cold  ?" 

«  Not  very,  senor :  methinks  we  aro  deeoeoding; 
and  now  the  winde  are  not  so  frigid  as  before." 

« I  would  to  heaven,  for  the  sake  of  us  all,  that 
we  were  descended  yet  lower ;  for  night  approaches, 
and  still  we  are  stumbling  among  these  clouds,  that 
seem  to  separate  ns  from  earth,  without  yet  adrano- 
ing  us  nearer  to  heaven.'* 

While  the  cavalier  was  yet  speaking,  there  came 
from  the  van  of  the  army,  very  far  in  the  distance, 
a  shout  of  joy,  that  was  caught  up  by  those  who 
toiled  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  continued  by  the 
squadrons  that-  brought  up  the  rear,  untU  finally 
lost  among  the  echoes  of  remote  clifiGk  He  pressed 
forward  with  the  animation  shared  by  his  com- 
panions, and,  still  leading  Jacinto,  arrived,  at  last, 
at  a  place  where  the  mountain  dipped  downwards 
with  80  sudden  and  so  precipitous  a  declivity,  as  to 
interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  vision.  The  mists 
were  rolling  away  from  his  fiset  in  huge  wreaths, 
which  gradually,  as  they  became  thinner,  received 
and  transmitted  the  rays  of  an  evening  sun,  and 
were  lighted  up  with  a  golden  and  crimson  ra- 
diance, glorious  to  behold,  and  increasing  every 
moment  in  splendour.  As  this  superb  curtain  was 
parted  from  before  him,  as  if  by  cords  that  went  up 
to  heaven,  and  surged  voluminously  aside,  he  looked 
over  the  heads  of  those  that  thronged  the  side  of 
the  mountain  beneath,  and  saw,  stretching  away 
like  a  picture  touched  by  the  hands  of  angels,  the 
fair  valley  imboeomed  among  those  romantic  hills, 
whose  shadows  were  stealing  visibly  over  ks  west- 
em  slopes,  but  leaving  all  the  eastern  portion 
dyed  with  the  tints  of  sunset.  The  green  plains 
studded  with  yet  greener  woodlands;  the  little 
mountains  raising  their  fairy-like  crests:  the  love- 
ly lakes,  now  gleaming  like  floods  of  molten  sil- 
ver, where  they  stretched  into  the  sunshine,  and 
now  vanishing  away,  in  a  shadowy  expanse,  un- 
der the  gloom  of  the  growing  twilight ;  the  struc- 
tures that  rose,  vaguely  and  obscurely,  here  from 
their  verdant  margins,  and  there  from  their  very 
bosom,  as  if  floating  on  their  placid  waters,  seem- 
ing at  one  time  to  preaent  the  image  of  a  dty  crowned 
with  towers  and  pinnacles,  and  then  again  broken 
by  some  agitation  of  the  element,  or  confused  by 
some  vaoouT  swimming  through  the  atmosphere, 
into  the  mere  fragments  and  phantasms  of  edifices, 
— these,  seen  in  that  uncertain  and  Aiding  light, 
and  at  that  misty  and  enchanting  distance,  un- 
folded such  a  spectacle  of  beauty  and  peace  aa 
plunged  the  neophyte  into  a-revery  of  rapture. 
The  trembling  of  the  page's  hand,  a  deep  sigh  that 
breathed  from  his  lips,  recalled  him  to  eunscioiia- 
ness,  without  however  dispeUing  his  deUghL 


«<By  the  cross  which  I  worship!**  he  cried,  "it 
fills  me  with  amaaement,  to  think  that  this  cursed 
and  malefiictious  earth  doth  contain  a  qpot  that  is 
so  much  like  a  paradise !  Now  do  I  remember  me 
of  the  words  of  the  Senor  Gomez,  that  *  no  man 
could  conceive  of  heaven,  till  he  had  looked  upon 
the  valley  of  Mexico,' — an  expression  which,  st 
that  time,  I  considered  veiy  absurd,  and  somewhat 
prolkne ;  yet,  if  I  am  not  now  mistaken,  I  shall 
henceforth,  doubtless,  when  figuring  to  my  imagi- 
nation the  seats  of  bliss,  begin  by  thinking  of  this 
vary  piospect* 


A  NIGHT  VIEW  IN  MEXICO. 

Vacm  THX  SAMX. 

"Tvmir,  tenor,  fiom  these  pigmy  vases  to  the 
great  censers,  whidi  God  has  himself  raised  to  his 
majesty!" 

As  De  Moila  spoke,  he  turned  from  the  altars, 
and  Don  Amador,  foflowing  with  his  eyes  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  pointed,  beheld  a  spectacle 
which  instantly  drove  from  his  mind  the  thought 
of  the  idolatrous  urns.  Far  away  in  the  south- 
west, at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  leagues,  among 
a  mass  of  hills  that  upheld  their  brows  in  gloomy 
obscurity,  a  colossal  cone  elevated  its  majestic  bulk 
to  heaven,  while  the  snows  which  invested  its  re- 
splendeAt  sides  glittered  in  the  fires  that  crowned 
its  summit  A  pillar  of  smoke,  of  awful  hoe  and 
volume,  rose  to  an  enormous  altitude  above  its  head, 
and  then  parting  and  spreading  on  dther  side 
through  the  serene  heaven,  lay  still  and  solemn, 
like  a  funeral  canopy,  over  its  radiant  pedestal. 
From  the  crater,  out  of  which  issued  this  portent- 
ous column,  arose  also,  time  by  time,  great  flames 
with  a  sort  of  lambent  playfulness,  in  strange  and 
obvious  contrast  with  their  measureless  mass  and 
power ;  while  ever  and  anon  globes  of  fire,  rushing 
up  through  the  pillar  of  vapour,  as  through  a  trans, 
parent  cylinder,  burst  at  the  top,  and  spangled  the 
grim  canopy  with  stars.  No  shock  creeping  through 
the  earth,  no  heavy  roar  stealing  along  the  atmo- 
sphere, attested  the  vigour  of  this  sublime  fomsce; 
but  all  in  siksnce  and  solemn  tranquillity,  the  spec- 
tacle went  on, — now  darkling,  now  waxing  tem- 
porarily into  an  oppressive  splendour,  as  if  for  the 
amusement  of  those  shadowy  phantoms  who  seemed 
to  sit  in  watch  upon  the  neighbouring  peaks. 

«  This  is  ind^d,"  said  Don  Amador,  reverent- 
ly, « if  God  shouki  require  an  altar  of  fire,  such  a 
high  place  as  might  be  meeter  for  his  woiahip  than 
any  shrine  raised  by  the  hands  of  man.  God  is 
very  great  and  powerful !  The  sight  of  such  a  spec- 
tacle doth  humble  me  in  mine  own  thoughts :  for 
what  is  man,  though  full  of  vanity  and  arroganop, 
in  the  sight  of  Him  who  builds  the  fire-mountains  1" 

•*  Padre  Olraedo,"  said  his  companion,  **  will  ask 
you,  what  is  this  fire-mountain,  though  to  the  eye 
ao  majestic,  and  to  appearance  so  eternal,  to  the 
creeping  thing  whose  sparic  of  immortality  will 
bum  on,  when  the  flames  of  yonder  volcano  are 
qaeached  for  ever  t" 

«<It  is  vevy  trae,"  said  the  naophyte,  « the  moon- 
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tains  bam  away,  the  sea  wastes,  itaelf  into  air,  but 
the  soul  that  God  has  giren  as  oonsames  not  The 
fife  of  the  bodj  passes  away  Uke  these  flames;  the 
▼itality  that  is  in  the  spirit  is  a  gift  that  heayen 
has  not  extended  to  the  stars  T 


RALPH  STACKPOLE  AND  THE 
QUAKER. 

VBOM  MICK   OW  THX  WOODS. 

RoARixe  Rauh  was  a  stout,  bandy-legged, 
broad-ehouldered,  and  boll-headed  tatterdemalion, 
ugly,  mean,  and  TiUanous  of  look;  yet  with  an  im- 
pudent, swaggering,  joyous  lel^steem  traced  in 
every  feature  and  expressed  in  every  action  of  body, 
that  rather  disposed  the  beholder  to  laugh  than  to 
be  displeased  at  his  appearance.    An  old  Uanketr 
coat,  or  wrap-rascal,  once  white,  but  now  of  the 
same  muddy  brown  hue  that  stained  hb  visage,  and 
once  also  of  sufficient  length  to  defend  his  legs, 
though  the  skirts  had  long  since  been  transferred 
to  the  cufis  and  elbows,  where  they  appeared  in 
huge  patches,  covered  the  upper  part  of  his  body ; 
while  the  lower  boasted  a  pair  of  buckskin  breeches 
and  leather  wrappers,  somewhat  its  junior  in  age, 
but  its  rival  in  mud  and  maculation.    An  old  round 
fur  hat,  intended  originally  for  a  boy,  and  only 
made  to  fit  his  head  by  being  slit  in  sundry  places 
at  the  bottom,  thus  leaving  a  dozen  yawning  gaps, 
through  which,  as  through  the  chinks  of  a  lattice, 
stole  out  as  many  stiff  bunches  of  black  hair,  gave 
to  the  capital  excrescence  an  air  as  ridiculous  as  it 
was  truly  uncouth,  which  was  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  absence  of  one  side  of  the  brim,  and  by  a 
loose  fragment  of  it  hanging  down  on  the  other. 
To  give  something  martial  to  an  appearance  in 
other  respects  so  outlandish  and  ludicrous,  he  had 
his  rifle,  and  other  usual  equipments  of  a  woods- 
man, including  the  knife  and  tomahawk,  the  first 
of  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  swinging  it  about 
at  every  moment,  with  a  vigour  and  apparent  care- 
lessness well  fit  to  discompose  a  nervous  person, 
had  any  such  happened  among  his  aoditors.    As 
if  there  was  not  enough  in  his  figure,  visage,  and 
attire  to  move  the  mirth  of  beholders,  he  added  to 
his  other  attractions  a  variety  of  gestures  and  antics 
of  the  most  extravagant  kinds,  dancing,  leaping  and 
dodging  about,  clapping  his  hands  and  cracking  his 
heels  together,  with  the  activity,  restlessness,  and, 

we  may  add,  the  grace  of  a  jumping-jack. 

Had  the  gallant  captein  of  horse-thieves  boasted 
the  blood,  as  he  af^rwaids  did  the  name,  of  an 
«<  alligator  half-breed,"  he  could  have  scarce  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  way  more  worthy  of  his  pa- 
rentage. He  leaped  itito  the  centre  of  the  throng, 
where,  having  found  elbow-room  for  his  purpose^ 
he  performed  the  gyration  mentioned  before,  fol- 
lowing it  up  by  other  feats  expressive  of  his  hostile 
humour.  He  flapped  his  wings  and  crowed,  until 
every  chanticleer  in  the  settlement  repfied  to  the 
note  of  battle ;  he  snorted  and  neighed  like  a  horse; 
he  bellowed  like  a  bull ;  he  barked  Uke  a  dog;  he 
yelled  like  an  Indian ;  he  whined  like  a  panther ; 


be  howled  like  a  wolf^  until  one  would  have  thoogbt 
he  was  a  living  menagerie,  comprising  within  his 
single  body  the  spirit  of  every  animal  noted  for  its 
love  of  conflict  Then,  not  content  with  such  a 
display  of  readiness  to  fig^t  the  field,  he  darted 
from  the  centre  of  the  area  allowed  him  for  his  ex- 
ercise, and  invited  the  lookers-on  individually  to 
battle.  <•  Whar's  your  bnfiigao-bull,''  he  cried,  «<  to 
cross  horns  with  the  roarer  of  Salt  River  1  Whar's 
your  full-blood  colt  that  can  shake  a  saddle  off  1 
h'yar's  an  old  nag  can  kick  off  the  top  of  a  buck- 
eye !  Whar's  your  cat  of  the  Knobs  1  your  wolf 
of  the  Rolling  Prairies  1  h'yar's  the  old  brown  b'ar 
can  claw  the  bark  off  a  gum-tree !  H'yar's  a  man 
for  you,  Tom  Bruce  I  Same  to  you,  Sim  Roberta ! 
to  you,  and  to  you,  and  to  you !  Ar'n't  I  a  ring- 
tailed  squealer !  Can  go  down  Salt  on  my  back, 
and  swim  up  the  Ohio !  Whar's  the  man  to  fight 
Roaring  Ralph  Stackpole  1" 

Now,  whether  it  happened  that  there  were  none 
present  inclined  to  a  contest  with  such  a  champion, 
or  whether  it  was  that  the  young  men  looked  upon 
the  exhibition  as  a  mere  bravado  meant  rather  to 
amuse  them  than  to  initate,  it  ao  occurred  that  not 
one  of  them  accepted  the  challenge ;  though  each, 
when  personally  called  on,  did  his  best  to  add  to 
the  roarer's  fury,  if  fiiry  it  really  were,  by  letting 
off  sundry  jests  in  relation  to  borrowed  horses  and 
regulators.* 

M  If  you're  ralely  ripe  for  a  fight.  Roaring  Ralph," 
cried  Tom  Bruce  the  younger,  who  had  shown, 
like  the  others,  a  greater  disposition  to  jest  than  to 
do  battle  vrith  the  champion,  «  here  comes  the  very 
man  for  you.  Look,  boys,  thar  comes  Bloody  Na- 
than !"  At  which  formidable  name  there  was  a 
loud  shout  set  up,  with  an  infinite  deal  of  laughing 
and  clapping  of  hands. 

"  Whar's  the  feller  1"  cried  Captain  Steckpole, 
springing  six  feet  into  the  air,  and  uttering  a  whoop 
of  anticipated  triumph.  "  Fve  heerd  of  the  brute, 
and,  'temal  death  to  me,  but  Fm  his  super-eupe- 
rior !  Show  me  the  crittur,  and  let  me  fly !  Cock- 
a-doodle-do !" 

«  Hurrah  for  Roaring  Ralph  Stackpole !"  cried 
the  young  men,  some  of  whom  proceeded  to  pat 
him  on  the  back  in  compliment  to  his  courage, 
while  others  ran  forward  to  hasten  the  approach  of 
the  expected  antegonist 

The  appearance  of  the  comer,  at  a  distance, 
promised  an  equal  match  to  the  captain  of  horse- 
thieves  ; but  when  one  came  to  survey  him 

a  little  more  closely,  he  could  not  avoid  suspecting 
that  the  soubriquet,  instead  of  being  given  to  indi- 
cate warlike  and  dangerous  traito  of  character,  had 
been  bestowed  out  of  pure  wantonness  and  derision. 
His  visage,  seeming  to  belong  to  a  man  of  at  least 
forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age,  was  hollow,  and  al< 
most  as  weather-worn  as  his  apparel,  with  a  long 
hooked  nose,  prominent  chin,  a  wide  mouth  ex- 
ceedingly straight  and  pinched,  with  a  melancholy 


*  It  is  sciirce  necaMary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  by 
this  term  must  be  understood  those  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, amateur  jack-ketches,  who  administer  lynch-law 
in  districts  where  regular  law  is  but  inefficiently,  or  not 
at  all,  established. 
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or  contempIatiTe  twist  at  the  comera,  and  a  pair 
of  black  staring  eyes  that  beamed  a  good-natured, 
hamble,  and  perhaps  submissive,  simplicity  of  dis- 
position. His  gait,  too,  as  he  stumbled  along  up 
the  hill,  with  a  shuffling,  awkward,  hesitating  step, 
was  more  like  that  of  a  man  who  apprehended  in- 
jury and  insult,  than  of  one  who  possessed  the  spi- 
rit to  resist  them.  The  finct,  moreover,  of  sustain- 
ing on  his  own  shoulders  a  heavy  pack  of  deer  and 
other  skins,  to  relieve  the  miserable  horse  which 
he  led,  betokened  a  merciful  temper,  scarce  com- 
patible with  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  war  and  con- 
tention  

On  the  whole,  the  appearance  of  the  man  was 
any  thing  in  the  world  but  that  of  the  bulky  and 
ferocious  ruffian  whom  the  nickname  had  led  Ro- 
land to  anticipate ;  and  he  scarce  knew  whether  to 
pity  him,  or  to  join  in  the  laugh  with  which  the 
young  men  of  the  settlement  greeted  his  approach. 
Perhaps  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  would  have 
disposed  the  young  soldier  to  merriment;  but  the 
wistful  look  with  which,  while  advancing,  Nathan 
seemed  to  deprecate  the  insults  he  evidently  ex- 
pected, spoke  volumes  of  reproach  to  his  spirit,  and 
the  half-formed  smile  faded  from  his  countenance. 

"  Thar !"  exclaimed  Tom  Bruce,  slapping  Stack- 
pole  on  the  shoulder,  with  great  glee,  "  thar*s  the 
man  that  calls  himself  Dannger !  At  him,  for  the 
honour  of  Salt  River;  but  take  care  of  his  fore-legs, 
for,  I  tell  you,  he's  the  Pennsylvania  war-horse." 

*<  And  ar'n't  I  the  ramping  tiger  of  the  Rolling 
Fork  V  cried  Captain  Ralph ;  »  and  can't  I  eat 
him,  boss,  dog,  dirty  jacket,  and  alll  Hold  me  by 
the  tail,  while  I  devour  him  !" 

With  that  he  executed  two  or  three  escapades, 
demivoltes,  curvets,  and  other  antics  of  a  truly 
equine  character,  and  galloping  up  to  the  amazed 
Nathan,  saluted  him  with  a  neigh  so  shrill  and 
hostile  that  even  White  Dobbin  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  betrayed  other  symptoms  of  alarm. 

*'  Surely,  colonel,  you  will  not  allow  that  mad 
ruffian  to  assail  the  poor  man  ?" 

**  Oh,  Ralph  won't  hurt  him ;  he's  never  am- 
bitious, except  among  Injuns  and  horses.  He's 
only  for  skcaring  the  old  feller." 

"  And  who  may  the  old  fellow  be!  and  why  do 
you  call  him  Bloody  Nathan  V 

«*We  call  him  Bloody  Nathan,"  replied  the 
commander,  "because  he's  the  only  man  in  all 
Kentucky,  that  won't  fight !  and  thar's  the  way  he 
beats  us  all  hollow.  Lord,  captain,  you'd  hardly 
believe  it,  but  he's  nothing  more  than  a  poor  Penn- 
sylvania Quaker;  and  what  brought  him  out  to 
Kentucky,  whar  thar's  nar  another  creatur'  of  his 
tribe,  thar's  no  knowing.  Some  say  he  war  dis- 
honest, and  so  had  to  cut  loose  from  Pennsylvania ; 
but  I  never  heerd  of  him  stealing  any  thing  in  Ken- 
tucky :  I  reckon  thar's  too  much  of  the  chicken 
about  him  for  that  Some  say  he  is  hunting  rich 
lands ;  which  war  like  enough  for  any  body  that 
war  not  so  poor  and  lazy.  And  some  say  his  wits 
are  unsettled,  and  I  hold  that  that's  the  truth  of 
the  creatur';  for  he  does  nothing  but  go  wandering 
up  and  down  the  country,  now  h'yar  and  now  thar, 
hunting  for  meat  and  skms ;  and  that's  pretty  much 


die  way  he  makes  a  living.  Thai's  them  that's 
good-natur'd,  that  calls  him  Wandering  Nathan, 
because  of  his  being  h'yar,  and  thar,  and  eveiy- 
whar.  He  don't  seem  much  afear'd  of  the  Injuns ; 
but,  they  say,  the  red  brutes  never  disturbs  the 
Pennsylvania  Quakers.  Howsomever,  he  makes 
himself  useful ;  for  sometimes  he  finds  Injun  sign 
whar  thar's  no  Injuns  thought  of,  and  so  he  gives 
information ;  but  he  always  does  it,  as  he  says,  to 
save  bloodshed,  not  to  bring  on  a  fight  He  comes 
to  me  once,  thar's  more  than  three  years  ago,  and 
instead  of  saying,  <  Gunnel,  thar's  twenty  Injuns 
lying  on  the  road  at  the  lower  fort  of  Salt,  whar 
you  may  nab  them ;'  says  he,  says  he,  *  Friend 
Tliomas,  thee  must  keep  the  people  from  going 
nigh  the  ford,  for  thar's  Injuns  thar  that  will  hurt 
them;'  and  then  he  takes  himself  off;  whilst  I 
rides  down  thar  with  twenty-five  men  and  exter- 
minates them,  killing  nx,  and  driving  the  others  the 
Lord  knows  whar.  He  has  had  but  a  bard  time 
of  it  among  us,  poor  creatur';  for  it  used  to  make 
us  wrathy  to  find  thar  war  so  little  fight  in  him, 
that  he  wouldn't  so  much  as  kill  a  murdering  In- 
jun. I  took  his  gun  firom  him  once ;  for  why,  he 
wouldn't  attend  muster  when  I  had  enrolled  him. 
But  I  pitied  the  brute ;  for  he  war  poor,  and  thar 
war  but  little  com  in  bis  cabin,  and  nothing  to 
shoot  meat  with ;  and  so  I  gave  it  back,  and  told 
him  to  take  his  own  ways  for  an  old  fool." 

While  Colonel  Bruce  was  thus  delineating  the 
character  of  Nathan  Slaughter,  the  latter  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  young  men  of  the  sta- 
tion, the  but  of  a  thousand  jests,  and  the  victim  of 
the  insolence  of  the  captain  tif  hoise-thieves.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Roaring  Ralph  was  really 
the  bully  and  madman  that  his  extravagant  freaks 
and  expressions  seemed  to  proclaim  him.  These, 
like  any  other  «  actions  that  a  man  might  play," 
were  assumed,  partly  because  it  suited  his  humour 
to  be  fiintastic,  and  partly  because  the  putting  of 
his  antic  disposition  on,  was  the  only  means  which 
he,  like  many  of  his  betters,  possessed  of  attracting 
attention,  and  avoiding  the  neglect  and  contempt 
to  which  his  low  habits  and  appearance  would  have 
otherwise  justly  consigned  him.  There  was,  there- 
fore, little  really  hostile  in  the  feelings  with  which 
he  approached  the  non-combatant ;  though  it  was 
more  than  probable,  the  disgust  he,  in  common  with 
the  other  warlike  personages,  entertained  toward 
the  peaceable  Nathan,  might  have  rendered  him  a 
little  more  malicious  than  usual. 

«  Bloody  Nathan !"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  had 
concluded  his  neighing  and  curvetting,  •<  if  you 
ever  said  your  prayers,  now's  the  time.  Down 
with  your  pack^ — for  I  can't  stand  deer's  ha*r  stick- 
ing in  my  swallow,  no  how !" 

«  Friend,"  said  Bloody  Nathan,  meekly,  « I  beg 
thee  will  not  disturb  me.  I  am  a  man  of  peace 
and  quiet" 

And  so  saying  he  endeavoured  to  pass  onwards, 
but  was  prevented  by  Ralph,  who»  seizing  his  heavy 
bundle  with  one  hand,  applied  his  right  foot  to  it 
with  a  dexterity  that  not  only  removed  it  from  the 
poor  man's  back,  but  sent  the  dried  skins  scsttering 
over  the  road.    This  feat  was  rewarded  by  the 
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spectators  with  load  shoats,  all  which,  as  well  as 
the  insult  itself,  Nathan  bore  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience. 

"  Friend,"  he  said,  "  what  does  thee  seek  of  me, 
that  thee  treats  me  thus  ?" 

^  A  fight !"  replied  Captain  Stackpole,  uttering 
a  wai^whoop ;  «  a  fight,  strannger,  for  the  love  of 
heaven !" 

**  Thee  seeks  it  of  the  wrong  person,"  said  Na- 
than ;  «  and  I  beg  thee  will  get  tbee  awaj." 

**  What !"  said  Stackpole,  «  ar'nt  thee  the  Penn- 
syWania  war-horse,  the  screamer  of  the  meeting- 
house, the  bloody-mouthed  b'ar  of  Yea-Nay-and- 
Verily  V 

« I  am  a  man  of  peace,"  said  the  submissive 
Slaughter. 

«  Yea  verily,  verily  and  yea !"  cried  Ralph,  snuf- 
fling through  the  nostrils,  but  assuming  an  air  of 
extreme  indignation;  « Strannger,  I've  heerd  of 
you !  You're  the  man  that  holds  it  agin  duty  and 
conscience  to  kill  Injuns,  tho  red-skin  screamerey — 
that  refuses  to  defend  the  women,  the  splendifer- 
ous creaturs !  and  the  little  children,  the  squal-a- 
babyd'ars!  Andwharfo'1  Bec'ause  as  how  you're 
a  man  of  peace  and  no  fight,  you  superiferous, 
long-legged,  no-souled  crittur !  But  I'm  the  gen- 
tleman to  make  a  man  of  you.  So  down  with 
your  gun,  and  'tarnal  death  to  me,  I'll  whip  the 
cowardly  devil  out  of  you." 

"  Friend,"  said  Nathan,  his  humility  yielding  to 
a  feeling  of  contempt,  « thee  is  theeself  a  cowardly 
person,  or  thee  wouldn't  seek  a  quarrel  with  one, 
thee  knows,  can't  fight  thee.  Thee  would  not  be 
so  ready  with  thee  match." 

With  that,  he  stooped  to  gather  up  his  skins,  a 
proceeding  that  Stackpole,  against  whom  the  laugh 
was  turned  by  this  sally  of  Nathan's,  resisted,  by 
catching  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  twirling  him 
round,  and  making  as  if  he  really  would  have 
beaten  him. 

Even  this  the  peaceful  Nathan  bore  without 
anger  or  murmuring ;  bat  his  patience  fled,  when 
Stackpole,  turning  to  the  little  dog,  which  by  brist- 
ling its  back  and  growling,  expressed  a  half  incli- 
nation to  take  up  ita  master's  quarrel,  applied  his 
foot  to  ita  ribs  with  a  violence  that  sent  it  rolling 
some  five  or  six  yards  down  the  hill,  where  it  lay 
for  a  time  yelping  and  whining  with  pain. 

**  Friend !"  said  Nathan,  sternly,  « thee  is  but  a 
dog  theeself,  to  harm  the  creature  !  What  will 
thee  have  with  me  t" 

«  A  fight !  a  fight,  I  tell  thee !"  replied  Captain 
Ralph,  « till  I  teach  thy  leatherified  oonsdenoe  the 
Dsw  doctrines  of  Kentucky." 

"Fig^t  thee  I  cannot,  and  dare  not,"  said  Na- 
than; and  then  added,  *<  but  if  thee  must  have  thee 
deaerta,  thee  shall  have  them.  Thee  prides  theo- 
Klf  upon  thee  courage  and  strength — will  thee  ad- 
venture with  me  a  friendly  fall  1" 

**  Hurrah  for  Bloody  Nathan !"  cried  the  young 
men,  vastly  delighted  at  this  unwonted  spirit,  while 
Captain  Ralph  himself  expressed  his  pleasure,  by 
leaping  into  the  air,  crowing,  and  dashing  off  his  hat, 
which  he  kicked  down  the  hill  with  as  much  good 
will  as  he  had  previously  bestowed  upon  tbelittledog. 


**  Off  with  your  leather  night-cap,  and  down  with 
your  rifle,"  he  cried,  giving  his  own  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  a  looker-on,  «  and  scrape  some  of  the 
grease  off  your  jacket;  for,  'tarnal  death  to  me,  I 
shall  give  you  the  Viiginny  lock,  fling  you  head- 
fo'most,  and  you'U  find  yourself,  in  a  twinkling, 
sticking  fast  right  in  the  centre  of  the  'artb  I" 

«  Thee  may  find  theeself  mistaken,"  said  Nathan, 
giving  up  his  gun  to  one  of  the  young  men,  bat  in- 
stead of  rejecting  his  hat,  pulling  it  down  tight  over 
his  brows.  *«  There  is  locks  taught  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Bedford  that  may  be  as  good  as  them  learned 
on  the  hills  of  Virginia. — I  am  ready  for  thee." 

*<  Cock-a-doodle-doo !"  cried  Ralph  Stackpole, 
springing  towards  his  man,  and  clapping  his  hands, 
one  on  Nathan's  left  shoulder,  the  other  on  his 
right  hip :  «  Are  you  ready  1" 

« I  am,"  replied  Nathan. 

«  Down  then,  you  go,  war  you  a  bufialo !"  And 
with  that  the  captain  of  horse-thieves  put  forth  his 
strength,  which  was  very  great,  in  an  effort  that  ap- 
peared to  Roland  quite  irresistible ;  though,  as  it 
happened,  it  scarce  moved  Nathan  from  bis  position. 

M  Thee  is  mistaken,  friend !"  he  cried,  exerting 
his  strength  in  return,  and  with  an  effect  that  no 
one  had  anticipated.  By  magic,  as  it  seemed,  the 
heels  of  the  captain  of  horse-thieves  were  suddenly 
seen  flying  in  the  air,  his  head  aiming  at  the  earth, 
upon  which  it  as  suddenly  descended  with  the  vio- 
lence of  a  bomb-shell ;  and  there  it  would  doubtless 
have  burrowed,  like  the  a£)resaid  implement  of  de- 
struction, bad  the  soil  been  soft  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  exploded  into  a  thousand  fragmcnta,  had 
not  the  shell  been  double  the  thickness  of  an  ordi- 
nary skull. 

«  Huzza !  Bloody  Nathan  for  ever !"  shouted 
the  delighted  villagers. 

«  He  has  killed  the  man,"  said  Forrester ;  «  but 
bear  witness,  all,  the  fellow  provoked  his  fate." 

«  Thanks  to  you,  strannger !  but  not  so  dead  as 
you  reckon,"  said  Ralph,  riring  to  his  feet  and 
scratching  his  poll,  with  a  stare  of  comical  con- 
fusion. **  I  say,  strannger,  here's  my  shoulders — 
but  whar's  my  head  1 — Do  you  reckon  I  had  the 
woretofiti" 

«  Huzza  for  Bloody  Nathan  Slaughter !  He  has 
whipped  the  ramping  tiger  of  Salt  Hiver ;"  cried 
the  young  men  of  the  station. 

«  Well,  I  reckon  he  has,"  said  the  magnanimous 
Captain  Ralph,  picking  up  his  hat :  then  walking 
up  to  Nathan,  who  had  taken  his  dog  into  his  arms, 
to  examine  into  the  little  animal's  hurts,  he  cried, 
with  much  good-humoured  energy, — «« Thar'a  my 
fo'-paw,  in  token  Tve  had  enough  of  you,  and  want 
no  mo'.  But  I  say,  Nathan  Slaughter,"  he  added, 
as  he  grasped  the  victor's  hand,  *<  it's  no  thing  you 
can  boast  of,  to  be  the  strongest  man  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  most  sevagarous  at  a  tussel, — h'yar  among 
murdering  Injuns  and  scalping  runnegades,  and 
keep  your  fista  off  their  top-nota.  Thar*s  my  idea : 
for  I  go  for  the  doctrine,  that  every  able-bodied  man 
should  serve  his  country  and  his  neighbours,  anil 
fight  their  foes ;  and  them  that  does  is  men  and 
gentlemen,  and  them  that  don't  is  cowards  and 
rascals,  that's  my  idea.    And  so,  fawwelL" 
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The  deTelopment  of  the  transcendental  phi- 
losophy in  New  England  is  deseiring  of  more 
consideration  than  can  here  be  bestowed  upon 
it.  I  can  remember  the  period  when  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  Locke,  with  a  slight  infusion 
of  Reid  and  Dugald  Stuart,  constituted  the  or- 
thodox philosophical  creed  of  New  England. 
The  first  shock  given  to  that  system  was  Pro- 
fessor Marsh's  calm,  profound  and  luminous 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Coleridge,  in 
his  prefaces  to  the  American  editions  of  The 
Friend  and  the  Aids  to  Reflection.  This  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Brownson's  yarious  writings 
and  lectures,  developing,  in  a  popular  form,  the 
philosophy  of  Victor  Cousin  and  the  French 
school.  Almost  everybody  who  attended  a  lec- 
ture or  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Brownson,  was  at  once 
transformed  into  a  metaphysician,  and  could 
discourse  very  decisively  on  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  reason  and  reasoning,  and 
could  look  with  compassion  on  all  who  held  to 
the  old  philosophy,  or  were  defective  in  insight ' 
Cousin  was  very  grateful  to  his  American  dis- 
ciple, and  repeatedly  spoke  of  him  as  the  first 
metaphysician  in  the  United  States.  But  there 
have  been  changes  of  the  moon  since  then,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Brownson  now 
shines  in  the  light  of  a  different  system. 

Contemporary  with  Mr.  Brownson,  though 
very  different  in  mind  and  character,  was  Mr. 
Emerson,  the  transcendentalist  par  eminence^ 
and  the  most  original  of  the  school.  Neither 
Coleridge  nor  Cousin  was  sufficient  for  him, 
but  in  subtlety  and  daring  he  rather  approaches 
Fichte.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man of  Boston,  and  in  1821,  when  about  seven- 
teen yeara  of  age,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
Univeraity.  Having  turned  his  attention  to 
theology,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  one  of 
the  congregations  of  his  native  city,  but  em- 
bracing soon  after  some  peculiar  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  forms  of  worehip,  he  abandoned  his 
profession,  and  retiring  to  the  quiet  village  of 
Concord,  after  the  manner  of  an  Arabian  pro- 
phet, gave  himself  up  to  **  thinking,"  prepa- 
ratory to  his  appearance  as  a  revelator.  His 
oration  entitled  Man-Thinking,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1837,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
but  less  than  his  address  before  the  senior  class 
in  Divinity  College  at  Cambridge  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  began  now  to  be  understood. 
His  peculiarity  was  not  so  much  his  system 
as  his  point  of  view.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
reason,  but  to  discover;  he  was  not  a  logician, 
but  a  seer ;  he  announced,  not  argued.  His 
prominent  doctrine  is,  that  the  deity  is  imper- 
sonal,-Hnere  being,  and  comes  to  sejf-eon- 
tciousness  only  in  individuals.  The  distinc- 
tion of  this  from  pantheism  is  this,  that  while 
pantheism  *^  sinks  man  and  nature  in  God," 
Mr.  Emerson  '*  sinks  God  and  nature  in  man." 

In  1838  Mr.  Emereon  published  Literary 
Ethics,  an  oration,  and  in  the  follovring  year 
a  small  volume  entitled  Nature.  In  1840  he 
commenced  The  Dial,  a  magazine  of  litera- 
ture, philosophy  and  religion,  which  was  con- 
tinued four  years;  in  1841  he  published  The 
Method  of  Nature,  an  oration ;  Man  the  Re- 
former, a  lecture  on  some  of  the  prominent 
features  of  the  present  age ;  three  Lectures  on 
the  Times,  and  the  first  series  of  his  Essays. 
In  the  next  two  or  three  yeara  he  published 
little  except  his  papers  in  The  Dial,  but  in 
1844  he  gave  to  the  public  lectures  on  New 
England  Reformers,  the  Young  American, 
and  Negro  Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  second  series  of  his  Essays.  He  has 
since  delivered  lectures  on  Swedenborg,  Napo* 
leon.  New  England,  and  other  subjects,  which 
are  regarded  by  some  who  have  heard  them  as 
decidedly  the  finest  of  his  works;  and  in  De- 
cember, 1846,  he  published  a  volume  of  Poems, 
which  have  peculiar  and  remarkable  merits. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  **  a  seeker  with  no  Past  at 
his  back."  He  evidently  aims  to  break, the 
moulds  of  popular  beliefs,  and  to  get  at  the  - 
heart  of  the  matter,  to  look  around  and  within 
with  the  fresh  vision  of  ^*  a  firat  man,"  and 
like  Adam  in  the  garden  to  put  his  own  names 
upon  what  he  sees.  He  has  none  of  the  ill 
humour  which  denies  because  othera  affirm ; 
he  simply  takes  leave  to  look  for  himself. 
While  therefore  he  continually  sees  and  repre- 
sents things  in  singuUir  lights,  and  sometimes 
inverts  them,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
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inevitable  conclasion  that  either  he  is  crazy 
or  we,  on  the  other  hand  he  regenerates  our 
faith,  by  giving  us  an  original  testimony  to 
great  truths.  Thus,  his  essay  on  The  Ovei^ 
Soul,  notwithstanding  its  unscriptural  title,  is 
as  orthodox  as  St  Paul. 

Whatever  appearances  there  may  be  to  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Emerson  is  no  destructive.  He 
is  a  builder,  a  bom  and  anointed  poet.  His 
demand  is  Truth.  He  must  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  Absolute.  Insatiable  as  is  his  crav^ 
ing  for  truth,  he  is  always  orderly  and  serene. 
He  gives  no  sign  that  any  deterring  considera- 
tions have  ever  occurred  to  him.  Whatever  sug- 
gestions of  fear  or  policy  there  may  be,  they  are 
less  than  cobwebs  to  him.  They  cannot  im- 
pede, they  do  not  even  tease  him.  He  is  as  self- 
possessed  and  assured  as  if  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  a  commission,  signed  and  sealed  of  all 
mankind,  to  say  just  the  thing  that  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  never  commonplace.  Hence 
we  infer  that  he  is  a  genuine  worker.  He  can- 
not, like  a  host  of  others,  write  in  his  sleep. 
Every  thing  is  wrought  out  by  his  own  thought. 
I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  he  must,  in  his 
listless  moments,  repine  at  the  stubbornness 
of  his  genius,  which  can  bear  to  be  mute,  but 
which  cannot  declaim,  nor  tolerate  in  him  any 
attempt  at  "  fine  writing."  There  is  a  very 
common  talent,  passing  for  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  is  worth, — the  sole  talent  of  many  quite 
distinguished  writers, — which  lies  in  the  put- 
ting of  words  together  so  fitly  and  musically 
that  they  seem  to  sing  a  new  truth,  when  it 
is  **an  old  song,"  with  no  variations.  Mr. 
Emerson  is  utterly  deficient  in  this  power. 
He  cannot  juggle  with  words.  He  has  no 
bank-notes :  nothing  but  bullion.  If  he  states 
an  old  and  world-known  truth,  he  does  it  with 
ihaX  felicity  of  expression  which  gives  us  a 
fresh  sense  of  its  value,  and  we  confess  that 
the  same  thing  was  never  before  so  well  said. 
He  fits  his  word  to  his  thought,  consulting  no 
ear  but  his  own. 

In  reading  Mr.  Emerson's  works  we  must 
observe  Coleridge's  admirable  rule :  "  When 
you  cannot  understand  an  author's  ignorance, 
account  yourself  ignorant  of  his  understand- 
ing." At  the  slightest  glance  we  shall  find 
hers  and  there  in  them  much  to  inspire  respect 
for  his  sagacity  and  admiration  for  his  genius. 
When  therefore  he  seems  to  be  unintelligible, 
or  absurd,  modesty  dictates  that  we  should  at 
least  entertain  the  question  whether  the  defect 


be  in  him  or  us.  If  we  cannot  explain  his  igno- 
rance, we  shall  do  wisely  to  distrust  our  own 
understanding.  It  is  possible,  nay,  it  is  in  a  very 
high  degree  probable,  not  only  that  he  really 
has  a  meaning,  but  that  he  has  a  very  good  and 
a  very  great  meaning,  and  that  he  has  expressed 
it  in  the  veiy  best  form,  so  that,  were  we  as 
keen-sighted  as  he,  we  should  recognise  the 
beauty  both  of  the  thought  and  the  expression. 
An  ingenious  friend  and  admirer  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  a  few  years  since,  put  forth  some 
very  amusing  pencil  sketches  illustrative  of 
his  hard  sayings.  They  were  caricatures,  it 
is  true ;  but  they  implied  a  great  compliment. 
How  many  of  our  writers  of  established  fame 
use  language  sufiieiently  picturesque  to  admit 
of  such  illustrations  ? 

— In  connection  with  the  opposition  to  the 
old  school  of  metaphysics  may  be  mentioned 
Doctor  Walker,  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Harvard  University;  the  Reverend  Theodore 
Parker,  and  the  Reverend  William  B.  Greene. 
Doctor  Walker  delivered  in  Boston  a  few  years 
ago  three  series  of  lectures  on  Natural  Religion, 
in  which  he  steered  between  the  extremes  of 
both  parties,  confined  himself  to  no  particular 
system,  but  in  his  general  principles  coincided 
very  nearly  with  Cousin,  as  modified  by  Jouf- 
froy.  Mr.  Parker  may  also  be  classed  with  the 
school  of  Cousin,  but  his  metaphysics  are  con- 
fusedly blended  with  radical  notions  regarding 
government,  and  heretical  notions  regarding 
religion,— a  kind  of  aggregation  in  one  mind  of 
what  is  most  ofiensive  in  the  difiTerent  French 
and  German  schools.  Mr.  Greene  is  a  pow- 
erful and  original  thinker,  with  no  other  point 
of  agreement  with  the  transcendentalists  than 
the  negative  one  of  rejection  of  Locke. 

Opposed  to  all  these  is  Mr.  Bowen,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  the  North  American  Review, 
who  hates  transcendentalism  in  all  its  forms, 
deeming  it,  as  developed  in  New  England,  a 
monstrosity,  made  up  of  cant,  sentimentalism, 
and  unreason.  A  receiver  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Locke,  as  modified  by  the  progress  of 
philosophical  diseovery,  he  enforces  them  with 
great  energy  and  determinati  on.  Though  I  dis- 
sent from  many  of  his  opinions,  and  question 
the  validity  of  his  positions,  1  still  think  that 
his  disquisitions  evince  a  strength,  breadth* 
and  acuteness  of  understanding,  a  knowledge 
of  his  subjects,  and  a  directness  of  style  which 
place  them  very  high  among  American  contn 
butions  to  the  science  of  metaphysics. 
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BEAUTY. 

FBOM  :«ATUBI. 

Tri  presence  of  a  higher,  namely,  of  the  spiri- 
tual  element  is  eseential  to  ita  perfection.  The  high 
and  divine  beauty  which  can  be  loved  without  effe- 
minacy, is  that  which  ia  found  in  combination  with 
the  human  wilU  and  never  separate.  Beauty  is  the 
mark  God  sets  upon  virtue.  Every  natural  action 
is  graceful.  Every  heroic  act  is  also  decent,  and 
causes  the  place  and  the  bystanders  to  shine.  We 
are  taught  by  great  actions  that  the  universe  is  the 
property  of  every  individual  in  it  Every  rational 
creature  has  all  nature  for  his  dowry  and  estate.  It 
is  his,  if  he  wilL  He  may  divest  himself  of  it ;  hfi 
may  creep  into  a  corner,  and  abdicate  his  kingdom, 
as  most  men  do ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  world  by 
his  constitution.  In  proportion  to  the  energy  of 
his  thought  and  will,  he  takes  up  the  world  into 
himself.  «  All  those  things  for  which  men  plough, 
build,  or  sail,  obey  virtue ;"  said  an  ancient  histo- 
rian. "  The  winds  and  waves,"  said  Gibbon,  **  are 
always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators.''  80 
are  the  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 
When  a  noble  act  is  done, — ^perchance  in  a  scene 
of  great  natural  beauty ;  when  Leonidas  and  his 
three  hundred  martyrs  consume  one  day  in  dying, 
and  the  sun  and  moon  come  each  and  look  at  them 
once  in  the  steep  defile  of  l*hermopyl» ;  when  Az^ 
nold  Winkelried,  in  the  high  Alps,  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  avalanche,  gathers  in  his  side  a  sheaf 
of  Austrian  spears  to  break  the  line  for  his  com- 
rades; are  not  these  heroes  entitled  to  add  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  to  the  beauty  of  the  deed  ? 
When  the  bark  of  Columbus  neara  the  shore  of 
America  ;^bcfore  it,  the  beach  Uned  with  savages, 
fleeing  out  of  all  their  huts  of  cane ;  the  sea  be- 
hind; and  the  purple  mountains  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  around,  can  we  separate  the  man  from 
the  living  picture  1  Does  not  the  New  World 
clothe  his  form  with  her  palm-groves  and  savan- 
nahe  as  fit  drapery?  Ever  does  natural  beauty 
steal  in  like  air,  and  envelope  great  actions.  When 
Sir  Harry  Vane  was  dragged  up  the  Tower-hill, 
sitting  on  a  sled,  to  suffer  death,  as  the  champion 
of  the  English  laws,  one  of  the  multitude  cried  out 
to  him,  "  You  never  sate  on  so  glorious  a  seat" 
Charles  II.,  to  intimidate  the  citizens  of  London, 
caused  the  patriot  Lord  Russel  to  be  drawn  in  an 
open  coach,  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold.  <*  But,"  to  use 
the  simple  narrative  of  bis  biographer,  *<the  multi- 
tude imagined  they  saw  liberty  and  virtae  sitting 
by  his  side."  In  private  places,  among  sordid  ob- 
jects, an  act  of  truth  or  heroism  seems  at  once  to 
draw  to  itself  the  sky  as  its  temple,  the  sun  as  ita 
candle.  Nature  stretcheth  out  her  arms  to  embrace 
roan,  only  let  his  thoughts  be  of  equal  greatness. 
Willingly  does  she  follow  his  steps  with  the  rose 
and  the  viobt,  and  bend  her  lines  of  grandeur  and 
grace  to  the  decoration  of  her  darling  child.  Only 
let  his  thoughts  be  of  equal  scope,  and  the  frame 
will  suit  the  picture.  A  virtuous  man  ia  in  unison 
with  her  works,  and  makes  the  central  figure  of  the 
visible  sphere. 


POETRY  AND  NATURE. 

VBOM  XlkTSBAXT  STBHS. 

Bt  Latin  and  English  poetry,  we  were  bom  and 
bred  in  an  oratorio  of  praises  of  nature^ — flowers, 
birds,  mountaina,  sun,  and  moon ;  yet  the  natural- 
ist of  this  hour  finds  that  he  Imows  nothing,  by 
all  their  poenia,  of  any  of  these  fijie  things ;  that  he 
has  conversed  with  the  merest  surface  and  show  of 
them  all :  and  of  their  essence,  or  of  their  history, 
knows  nothing.    Further  inquiry  will  discover  that    ' 
nobody, — that  not  these  chanting  poets  themselves,    • 
knew  any  thing  sincere  of  these  handsome  natures 
they  so  commended;  that  they  contented  them-    I 
selves  with  the  passing  chirp  of  a  bird  that  they 
saw  one  or  two  mornings,  and  lisUessly  looked  at 
sunsets,  and  repeated  idly  these  few  glimpses  in 
their  song.    But,  go  into  the  frrest,  you  shall  find 
all  new  and  undescribed.    The  screaming  of  the 
wild  geese,  flying  by  night ;  the  thin  note  of  the     ' 
companionable  titmouse,  in  the  winter  day ;  the  fidl 
of  swarms  of  flies  in  autumn,  from  combats  high  in 
the  air,  pattering  down  on  the  leaves  like  rain ;  tbe 
angry  hiss  of  the  wood-birds ;  the  pine  throwing 
out  its  pollen  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  oentniy; 
the  turpentine  exuding  from  the  tree — and,  indeed, 
any  vegetation — any  animation,  any  and  all  are 
alike  unattempted.    The  man  who  stands  on  the 
sea-shore,  or  who  rambles  in  the  woods,  senna  to    ; 
be  the  first  man  that  ever  atood  on  the  siiofe,  or    | 
entered  a  grove,  his  sensations  and  his  world  are     . 
so  novel  and  strange.     Whilst  I  read  the  poeti^  I    '' 
think  that  nothing  new  can  be  said  about  morning 
and  evening;  but  when  I  see  the  daybreak,  I  am 
not  reminded  of  those  Homeric,  or  Shakspearian,     , 
or  Miltonic,  or  Chaucerian  pictures.    No;  bat  I    |' 
feel,  perhaps,  the  pain  of  an  alien  worM^ — a  world    I 
not  yet  aubdued  by  the  thought ;  or,  I  am  cheered 
by  the  moist,  warm,  glittering,  budding,  melodioQs    ; 
hour,  that  takes  down  the  narrow  walla  of  my  aool, 
and  extends  its  life  and  pulaation  to  the  very  heri-     j 
zon.    That  is  morning,  to  cease  for  a  bright  hour 
to  be  a  prisoner  of  this  sickly  body,  and  to  becooe 
as  large  as  nature. 

The  noonday  darkness  of  the  American  forest, 
the  deep,  echoing,  aboriginal  woods,  where  tbe  liv- 
ing columns  of  the  oak  and  fir  tower  up  from  the 
ruins  of  the  trees  of  the  last  millennium ;  where,     | 
from  year  to  year,  the  eagle  and  the  crow  aee  no 
intruder ;  the  pines,  bearded  with  savage  moss,  3ret 
touched  with  grace  by  the  violets  at  their  feet;  the 
broad,  cold  lowland*  which  forms  its  coat  of  vapour 
with  the  stillness  of  subterranean  erystallixation; 
and  where  the  travelkr,  amid  the  repuUve  planla 
that  are  native  in  the  swamp,  thinks  with  pleaaiog 
terror  of  the  distant  town ;  this  beauty, — haggard 
and  desert  beauty,  which  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
the  snow  and  the  rain  repaint  and  vary,  haa  never 
been  recorded  by  ait,  yet  is  not  indififerent  to  any    " 
passenger.    All  men  are  poets  at  heart,     lliey 
serve  nature  for  bread,  but  her  loveliness  overcomes     , 
them  sometimes.     What  mean  these  journeys  to     I 
Niagara ;  these  pilgrims  to  the  White  Hills  ?  Men     I 
believe  in  the  adaptations  of  utility,  always,    fia     I 
the  mountaina,  they  oiay  believe  in  the  adaptatiflns    ' 
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of  the  eye.  Undoubtedly,  the  changes  of  geology 
haTe  a  relation  to  the  proaperoas  sprooting  of  the 
com  and  peas  in  my  kitchen  garden ;  but  not  leea 
is  there  a  relation  of  beauty  between  my  aool  and 
the  dim  craga  of  Agiocochook  up  there  in  the 
clouds.  Every  man,  when  this  is  told,  hearkens 
with  joy,  and  yet  his  own  conversation  with  nature 
is  still  unsung. 


THE  POWER  OF  LOVE. 

THOM  A:r  2WAT  ON  LOVX. 

Bk  our  experience  in  particulars  what  it  may, 
no  man  ever  forgot  the  visitations  of  that  power  to 
his  heart  and  brain,  which  created  all  things  new ; 
which  was  the  dawn  in  him  of  music,  poetry  and 
art ;  which  made  the  face  of  nature  radiant  with 
purple  light,  the  morning  and  the  night  varied  en- 
chantments ;  when  a  single  tope  of  one  voice  could 
make  the  heart  beat,  and  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stance associated  with  one  foroi,  is  put  in  the  am- 
ber of  memory :  when  we  became  all  eye  when 
one  was  present,  and  all  memory  when  one  was 
gone ;  when  the  youth  becomes  a  watcher  of  win- 
dows, and  studious  of  a  glove,  a  veil,  a  ribbon,  or 
the  wheels  of  a  carriage ;  when  no  place  is  too  so- 
litary, and  none  too  silent  for  him  who  has  richer 
company  and  sweeter  conversation  in  his  new 
thoughts,  than  any  old  friends,  though  best  and 
purest,  can  give  him ;  for,  the  figures,  the  motions, 
the  words  of  the  beloved  object  are  not  like  other 
images  written  in  water,  but,  as  Plutarch  said, 
"  enamelled  in  fire,"  and  make  the  study  of  mid- 
night. 

<^Thou  art  not  gone  being  gone,  where'er  thou  art. 
Thou  leav*si  in  him  thy  waichfui  eyes,m  him  thy  loving 
heart." 

In  the  noon  and  the  afternoon  of  life,  we  still  throb 
at  the  recollection  of  days  when  happiness  was  not 
happy  enough,  but  must  be  drugged  with  the  relish 
of  pain  and  fear ;  for  he  touched  the  secret  of  the 
matter,  who  said  of  love, 

"  AH  other  pleasures  are  not  worth  its  pains  i" 
and  when  the  day  was  not  long  enough,  but  the 
night  too  must  be  consumed  in  keen  recollections; 
when  the  head  boiled  all  night  on  the  pillow  with 
the  generous  deed  it  resolved  on ;  when  the  moon- 
light was  a  pleasing  fever,  and  the  stars  were  letters, 
and  the  flowers  ciphers,  and  the  air  was  coined 
into  song ;  when  all  business  seemed  an  imperti- 
nence, and  all  the  men  and  women  running  to  and 
to  in  the  streets,  mere  pictures. 

The  passion  remakes  the  world  for  the  youth. 
It  makes  all  things  alive  and  significant  Nature 
grows  conscious.  Every  bird  on  the  boughs  of 
the  tree  sings  now  to  his  heart  and  soul.  Almost 
the  notes  are  articulate.  The  clouds  have  faces, 
as  he  looks  on  them.  The  trees  of  the  forest, 
the  waving  grass  and  the  peeping  flowers  have 
grown  intelligent;  and  almost  he  fears  to  trust 
them  with  the  secret  which  they  seem  to  invite. 
Yet  nature  soothes  and  sympathizes.  In  the  green 
soUtude  he  finds  a  dearer  home  than  with  men. 

"  Fountain  beads  and  pathless  groves, 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves, 


Moonlifiht  walks,  vrhen  all  the  fowls 
Are  safely  housed,  save  bats  and  owls, 
A  midnight  bell,  a  passing  groan, 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon.^ 

Behold  there  in  the  wood  the  fine  madman !  He 
is  a  palace  of  sweet  sounds  and  sights;  he  dilates; 
he  is  twice  a  man ;  he  walks  with  arms  akimbo ; 
he  soliloqtiizes ;  he  accosts  the  grass  and  the  trees; 
he  feels  the  blood  of  the  violet,  the  clover  and  the 
lily  in  his  veins ;  and  he  talks  with  the  brook  that 
wets  his  foot. 

The  causes  that  have  sharpened  his  perceptions 
of  natural  beauty,  have  made  hin^  love  music  and 
verse.  It  is  a  fact  often  observed,  that  men  have 
written  good  verses  under  the  inspiration  of  passion, 
who  cannot  write  well  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. 

The  like  force  has  the  passion  over  all  his  na- 
ture. It  expands  the  sentiment;  it  makes  the 
clown  gentle,  and  gives  the  coward  heart  Into 
the  most  pitiful  and  abject  it  will  infuse  a  heart  and 
courage  to  defy  the  world,  so  only  it  have  the 
countenance  of  the  beloved  object  In  giving  him 
to  another,  it  still  more  gives  him  to  himself.  He 
is  a  new  man,  with  new  perceptions,  new  and 
keener  purposes,  and  a  religious  solemnity  of  cha- 
racter and  aims.  He  docs  not  longer  appertain  to 
his  family  and  society.  He  is  somewhat  He  is 
a  person.    He  is  a  soul. 


GENIUS. 

FaOM  THS  METHOD  OF  NATUBE. 

Airn  what  is  Genius  but  finer  love,  a  love  imper- 
sonal, a  love  of  the  flower  and  perfection  of  things, 
and  a  desire  to  draw  a  new  picture  or  copy  of  the 
same  1  It  looks  to  the  cause  and  life :  it  proceeds 
firom  within  outward,  whilst  tislent  goes  from  with- 
out inward.  Talent  finds  its  models  and  methods 
and  ends  in  society,  exists  for  exhibition,  and  goes 
to  the  soul  only  for  power  to  work.  Genius  is  its 
own  end,  and  draws  its  means  and  the  style  of  its 
architecture  from  within,  going  abroad  only  for 
audience  and  spectator,  as  we  adapt  our  voice  and 
phrase  to  the  distance  and  character  of  the  ear  we 
speak  to.  All  your  learning  of  all  literatures  would 
never  enable  you  to  anticipate  one  of  its  thoughts 
or  expressions,  and  yet  each  is  natural  and  fami- 
liar as  household  words.  Here  about  us  coils  for 
ever  the  ancient  enigma,  so  old  and  so  unutterable. 
Behold !  there  is  the  sun,  and  the  rain,  and  the 
rocks:  the  old  sun,  the  old  stones.  How  easy 
were  it  to  describe  all  this  fitly  :  yet  no  word  can 
pass.  Nature  is  a  mute,  and  man,  her  articulate 
speaking  brother,  lo !  he  also  is  a  mute.  Yet  when 
genius  arrives,  its  speech  is  like  a  river,  it  has  no 
straining  to  describe,  more  than  there  is  straining 
in  nature  to  exist.  When  thought  is  best,  there 
is  most  of  it  Genius  sheds  wisdom  like  perfume, 
and  advertises  us  that  it  flows  out  of  a  deeper 
source  than  the  foregoing  silence,  that  it  knows  so 
deeply  and  speaks  so  musically  because  it  is  itself 
a  mutation  of  the  thing  it  describes.  It  is  sun  and 
moon  and  wave  and  fire  in  music,  as  astronomy  is 
thought  and  harmony  in  masses  of  matter. 
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THE  COMPENSATIONS  OF  CALAMITY. 

FBOM  Air  aSAT  ON  CtfMFWATIDir. 

Tbi  cfaangM  which  hceak  op  at  ihoit  intervali 
the  prosperity  of  men,  are  advertieemeoti  of  a  na- 
tare  whoae  bw  ia  growth.  Etermora  it  ia  the  oiw 
der  of  nature  to  grow,  and  every  aonl  ia  by  thia  hi- 
trinaic  neceanty  quitting  its  whole  ayatrm  of  things, 
ita  frienda,  and  home,  and  lawa,  and  faith,  aa  the 
ahell-fiah  crawls  oat  of  its  beautiful  but  stony  caae, 
because  it  no  longer  admits  of  ita  growth,  and  slowly 
forms  a  new  house.  In  proportion  to  the  vigour  of 
the  individual,  these  nvolutions  are  frequent,  until 
in  some  happier  mind  they  are  incessant,  and  all 
worldly  relatione  hang  very  looaely  about  him,  b^ 
coming,  as  it  were,  a  transparent  fluid  membrane 
through  which  the  form  ia  always  seen,  and  not  as 
in  most  men  an  indurated  heterogeneous  (abric  of 
many  datea,  and  of  no  settled  character,  in  which 
the  man  ia  imprisoned.  Then  there  can  be  en- 
largement, and  the  man  of  to-day  acarcely  recog- 
nises the  man  of  yesterday.  And  such  should  be 
the  outward  biography  of  man  in  time,  a  putting  off 
of  dead  circumstances  day  by  day,  as  he  renews  his 
raiment  day  by  day.  But  to  us,  in  our  lapsed  estate, 
resting  not  advancing,  reaiating  not  co5perating  with 
the  divine  expanaion,  thia  growth  oomea  by  shocks. 

We  cannot  part  with  our  friends.  We  cannot 
let  our  angels  go.  We  do  not  aee  that  they  only 
go  out,  that  archangels  may  come  in.  We  are 
idolaters  of  the  old.  We  do  not  believe  in  the 
riches  of  the  soul,  in  ita  proper  eternity  and  omni- 
presence. We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  force 
in  to-day  to  rival  or  re-create  that  beautiful  yeater- 
day.  We  linger  in  the  ruina  of  the  old  tent,  where 
once  we  had  bread  and  ahelter  and  organs,  nor  be- 
lieve that  the  spirit  can  feed,  cover,  and  nerve  ua 
again.  We  cannot  again  find  aught  so  dear,  so 
sweet,  K)  graoefriL  But  we  sit  and  weep  in  vain. 
The  voice  of  the  Almighty  saith,  «  Up  and  onward 
for  evermore !"  We  cannot  stay  amid  the  ruina. 
Neither  will  we  rely  on  the  new ;  and  so  we  walk 
ever  with  reverted  eyea,  like  those  monatera  who 
look  backwards. 

And  yet  the  compensations  of  calamity  are  made 
apparent  to  the  understanding  also,  after  long  in- 
tervals of  time.  A  fever,  a  mutilation,  a  cruel  di^ 
appointment,  a  loos  of  wealth,  a  loss  of  friends  seems 
at  the  moment  unpaid  loss,  and  unpayable.  But 
the  sure  years  reveal  the  deep  remedial  foroe  that 
underlies  all  iacts.  The  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
wife,  brother,  lover,  which  seemed  nothing  but 
privation,  somewhat  later  aasumes  the  aspect  of  a 
guide  or  genius ;  for  it  commonly  operates  revdu- 
tions  in  our  way  of  life,  terminatea  an  epoch  of 
in&ncy  or  of  youth  which  waa  wailing  to  be  dosed, 
breaks  up  a  wonted  occupation,  or  a  houaehold,  or 
style  of  living,  and  allowa  the  formation  of  new 
ones  more  friendly  to  the  growth  of  character.  It 
permits  or  constrains  the  fiirmation  of  new  ac- 
quaintances, and  the  reception  of  new  influenoea 
that  prove  of  the  first  importance  to  the  next  yeara; 
and  the  man  or  woman  who  would  have  remained 
a  sunny  garden  flower,  with  no  room  for  its  roots 
and  too  much  aunahine  for  ita  head,  by  the  falling 


of  the  walla  and  th«  neglect  of  flie  gardener,  is 
made  the  banian  of  the  ibreat,  yieUing  ahade  and 
fruit  to  wide  neighbourhoodB  of  I 


TRAVELLING. 


It  ia  for  want  of  aelf-cufture  that  the  idol  of  tra- 
velling, the  idol  of  Italy,  of  England,  of  Egypt,  re- 
mains for  all  educated  Americans.  They  who  made 
England,  Italy,  or  Greece  venerable  in  the  imagina- 
tion, did  so  not  by  nmbling  round  creation  as  a 
moth  round  a  lamp,  but  by  sticking  &st  vHiere  they 
were,  like  an  azia  of  the  earth.  In  manly  boon, 
wa  feel  that  duty  is  our  place,  and  that  the  merry- 
man  of  drenmatanoe  abouU  follow  as  they  may. 
The  soul  is  no  traveller:  the  wise  man  stay  a  at 
home  with  the  soul,  and  when  his  necenitiea,  his 
duties,  on  any  occasion  cdl  him  from  his  house,  or 
into  foreign  lands,  he  is  at  home  still,  and  is  not 
gadding  abroad  from  hiraaelf,  and  shall  make  men 
sensible  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  that 
he  goea  the  misdonary  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and 
vidta  dtiea  and  men  like  a  soverngn,  and  not  like 
an  interioper  or  a  valet 

I  have  no  churlish  objection  to  the  dpcnmnavi- 
gation  of  the  globe,  for  the  purpooea  of  art,  of  stu- 
dy, and  benevolence,  so  that  the  man  is  first  do- 
mesticated, or  does  not  go  abroad  with  the  hope  of 
finding  somewhat  greater  than  he  knows.  He  who 
travels  to  be  amused,  or  to  get  somewhat  which  he 
doesnotcany,  travels  away  from  himadf,  and  grows 
oM  even  in  youth  among  old  things.  In  Thebes, 
in  Palmyra,  his  will  and  mind  have  become  old 
and  dilapidated  aa  they.    He  carries  ruins  to  ruins. 

Travelling  is  a  fool's  paradise.  We  owe  to  our 
firat  journeys  the  discovery  that  place  is  nothing. 
At  home  I  dream  that  at  Naples,  at  Rome,  I  can 
be  intoxicated  with  beauty,  and  lose  my  sadness. 
I  pack  my  trunk,  embrace  my  friends,  embark  on 
the  sea,  and  at  last  wake  up  at  Naplea,  and  there 
bedde  me  is  the  stem  fact,  the  sad  self,  unrelenting, 
identical,  that  I  fled  from.  I  seek  the  Vatican,  and 
the  palaces.  I  affect  to  be  intoxicated  with  sights 
and  suggestions,  but  I  am  not  intoxicated.  My 
giant  goes  vrith  me  wherever  I  go. 

But  the  rage  of  travelling  is  itself  only  a  symp- 
tom of  a  deeper  unaoundness  ailecting  the  whole 
intellectual  action.  The  intellect  is  vagabond,  and 
the  universal  system  of  education  fostera  rest- 
lessness. Our  minds  travel  when  our  bodies  are 
forced  to  stsy  at  home.  We  imitate;  and  what 
is  imitation  but  the  travelling  of  the  mind  ?  Our 
houses  are  built  with  fordgn  taste;  our  shelves  are 
gamiahed  with  foreign  ornaments;  our  opinions, 
our  tastes,  our  whole  minds  lean,  and  follow  the 
past  and  the  distant,  as  the  eyes  of  a  maid  follow 
her  mistress.  The  soul  created  the  arts  wherever 
they  have  flourished.  It  was  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  artist  sought  his  model.  It  was  an  application 
of  his  own  thought  to  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the 
conditions  to  be  observed.  And  wby  need  we  copy 
the  Doric  or  the  €rothic  model?  Beauty,  con- 
venience, grandeur  of  thought,  and  quaint  exprea* 
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non  aie  as  near  to  us  as  to  any,  and  if  tho  Ame- 
rican artist  will  study  with  hope  and  love  the  pre- 
ciae  thing  to  be  done  by  him,  considering  the  cU^ 
mate,  the  soil,  the  length  of  the  day,  the  wants  of 
the  people,  the  habit  and  fonn  of  the  government, 
he  will  create  a  house  in  which  all  these  will  find 
themselves  fitted,  and  taste  and  sentiment  will  be 
Sitisfied  alsob 

Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your  own 
gift  you  can  present  every  moment  with  the  cumu- 
lative force  of  a  whole  life's  cultivation ;  but  of  the 
adopted  talent  of  another,  yon  have  only  an  extem- 
poraneous, half  possession.  That  which  each  can 
do  best,  none  but  his  Maker  can  teach  him.  No 
man  yet  knows  what  it  is,  nor  can,  till  that  person 
has  exhibited  it  Where  is  the  master  who  could 
haTe  taught  Shakspeare  ?  Where  is  the  master  who 
coold  have  instructed  Franklin,  or  Washington,  or 
Baoon,  or  Newton  1  Every  great  man  is  a  unique. 
The  Scipionism  of  Sdpio  is  precisely  that  part  he 
could  not  borrow.  If  anybody  will  tell  me  whom 
the  great  man  imitates  in  the  original  crisis  when  he 
performs  a  great  act,  I  will  tell  him  who  else  than 
himself  can  teach  him.  Shakspeare  will  never  be 
made  by  the  study  of  Shakspeare.  Do  that  which 
u  assigned  thee,  and  thou  canst  not  hope  too  much 
or  dare  too  much.  There  ia  at  this  moment,  there 
is  for  me  an  nttennce  bare  and  grand  as  that  of  the 
ooloseal  chisel  of  Phidias,  or  trowel  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, or  the  pen  of  Moses,  or  Dante,  but  different 
from  all  these.  Not  possibly  will  the  soul  all  rich, 
all  eloquent,  with  thousand-<Ioven  tongue,  deign 
to  repeat  itself;  but  if  I  can  hear  what  theae  pa- 
triarchs say,  surely  I  can  reply  to  them  in  the  same 
pitch  of  voice :  for  the  ear  and  the  tongue  are  two 
organs  of  one  nature.  Dwell  up  there  in  the  sim- 
ple and  noble  regions  of  thy  life,  obey  thy  heart, 
and  thou  shalt  reproduce  the  Foreworld  again. 


STATELINESS  AND  COURTESY. 

VSOM  AV  nUT  OH  MAincxas. 

I  LiKx  that  every  chair  should  be  a  throne,  and 
hold  a  king.  I  prefer  a  tendency  to  stateliness,  to 
an  excess  of  feUowriiip.  Let  the  incommunicable 
objectB  of  nature  and  the  metaphysical  isolation  of 
man  teach  us  independence.  Let  us  not  be  too 
much  acquainted.  I  would  have  a  man  enter  his 
hoaae  through  a  hall  filled  with  heroic  and  sacred 
■colptorcs,  that  he  might  not  want  the  hint  of 
tiaoquillity  and  self-poise.  We  should  meet  each 
morning,  as  from  foreign  countries,  and  spending 
the  day  together,  shooU  depart  at  night,  as  into 
foreign  countries  In  all  things  I  would  have  the 
island  of  a  man  inviolate.  Let  us  sit  apart  as  the 
gods,  talking  from  peak  to  peak  all  round  Olym- 
pQs*  No  degree  of  aflbction  need  invade  this  re- 
tigion.  This  is  myrrh  and  rosemary  to  keep  the 
other  sweet.  Lovers  should  guard  their  strange* 
&«S8.  If  they  forgive  too  much,  all  slides  into  con- 
fuflon  and  meanness.  It  is  easy  to  push  this  de- 
feraooe  to  a  Chinese  etiquette ;  but  coolness  and 
■baenoB  of  heat  and  haste  indicate  fine  qualities. 
A  gemlaman  makea  no  noise:  a  lady  is  sefene. 


Proportionate  is  our  disgust  at  those  invaders  who 
fill  a  studious  house  with  blast  and  running,  to  se- 
cure some  paltry  convenience.  Not  Ipss  I  dislike 
a  low  sympathy  of  each  with  his  neighbour's  needs. 
Must  we  have  a  good  understanding  with  one  an- 
other's palates  t  as  foolish  people,  who  have  lived 
long  together,  know  when  each  wants  salt  or  sugar. 
I  pray  my  companion,  if  he  wishes  for  bread,  to 
ask  me  for  bread,  and  if  he  wishes  for  sassafras  or 
arsenic  to  ask  me  for  them,  and  not  to  hold  out  his 
plate,  as  if  I  knew  already.  Every  natural  func- 
tion can  be  dignified  by  delibention  and  privacy. 
Let  us  leave  hurry  to  slaves.  The  compliments 
and  ceremonies  of  our  breeding  should  signify, 
however  remotely,  the  recollection  of  the  grandeur 
of  our  destiny. 

The  flower  of  courtesy  does  not  very  well  bide 
handling,  but  if  we  dare  to  open  another  leaf,  and 
explore  what  parts  go  to  its  conformation,  we  shall 
find  also  an  intellectual  quality.  To  the  leaders  of 
men,  the  brain  as  well  as  the  flesh  and  the  heart 
must  furnish  a  proportion.  Defect  in  manners  is 
usually  the  defect  of  fine  perceptions.  Men  are 
too  coarsely  made  for  the  delicacy  of  beautiful  car- 
riage and  customs.  It  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  good- 
breeding,  a  union  of  kindness  and  independence. 
We  imperatively  require  a  perception  of,  and  a 
homage  to  beauty  in  our  companions.  Other  vir- 
tues are  in  request  in  the  field  and  workyard,  but 
a  certain  degree  of  taste  is  not  to  be  spared  in  those 
we  sit  with.  I  could  better  eat  with  one  who  did 
not  respect  the  truth  or  the  laws,  than  with  a  sloven 
and  unpresentable  person.  Moral  qualities  rule 
the  world,  but  at  short  distances,  the  senses  are 
despotic  The  same  discrimination  of  fit  and  fair 
runs  out,  if  with  less  rigour,  into  all  parts  of  life. 
The  average  spirit  of  the  energetic  class  is  good 
sense,  acting  under  certain  limitations  and  to  cer- 
tain ends.  It  entertains  every  natural  gill.  Social 
in  its  nature,  it  respects  every  thing  which  tends  to 
unite  merL  It  delights  in  measure.  The  love  of 
beauty  is  mainly  the  love  of  measure  or  proportion. 
The  perran  who  screams,  or  uses  the  superlative 
degree,  or  converses  with  heat,  puts  whole  draw- 
ing-rooms to  flight  If  you  wish  to  be  loved,  love 
measure.  You  must  have  genius,  or  a  prodigious 
usefulness,  if  you  will  hide  the  want  of  measure. 
This  perception  comes  in  to  polish  and  perfect  the 
parts  of  the  social  instrument  Society  will  pardon 
much  to  genius  and  special  gifts,  bi(t,  being  in  its 
nature  a  convention,  it  loves  what  is  conventional, 
or  what  belongs  to  coming  together.  That  makes 
the  good  and  bad  of  manners,  namely,  what  helps 
or  hinden  fellowship.  For,  fashion  is  not  good 
sense  absolute,  but  relative ;  not  good  sense  private, 
but  good  sense  entertaining  company.  It  hates 
comera  and  sharp  points  of  character,  hates  quar- 
relsome, egotistical,  solitary,  and  gloomy  people ; 
hates  whatever  can  interfere  with  total  blending  of 
parties ;  whilst  it  values  all  peculiarities  as  in  the 
highest  degree  refreshing,  which  can  consist  with 
good  fellowship.  And  besides  the  general  infusion 
of  wit  to  heighten  civility,  the  direct  splendour  of 
intellectual  power  is  ever  welcome  in  fine  society 
as  the  ooatliest  addition  to  its  rule  and  its  credit 
ap 
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TRUTH  AND  TENDERNESS. 

FBOaf  AX  BMAT  o«  WMlMBUmmt. 

I  DO  not  wiBh  to  treat  firieDdflhipf  daintily,  bat 
with  roughest  courage.  When  they  are  real,  they 
are  not  glaM  threads  or  frost-work,  but  the  soUdest 
thing  we  know.  For  now,  after  so  many  ages  of 
experience,  what  do  we  know  of  nature,  or  of 
ourselves  1  Not  one  step  has  man  taken  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  his  destiny.  In  one 
condemnation  of  folly  stand  the  whole  universe  of 
men.  But  the  sweet  sincerity  of  joy  and  peace, 
which  I  draw  from  this  alliance  with  my  brother's 
soul,  is  the  nut  itself  whereof  all  nature  and  all 
thought  is  but  the  husk  and  shelL  Happy  is  the 
house  that  shelters  a  friend !  It  might  well  be 
built,  like  a  festal  bower  or  arch,  to  entertain  him 
a  single  day.  Happier,  if  he  know  the  solemnity 
of  that  relation,  and  honour  its  law !  It  is  no  idle 
band,  no  holiday  engagement.  He  who  ofiexs 
himself  a  candidate  for  that  covenant,  comes  up, 
like  an  Olympean,  to  the  great  games,  where  the 
first-bom  of  the  world  are  the  competitors.  He 
proposes  himself  for  contests  where  Time,  Want, 
Danger  are  in  the  lists,  and  he  alone  is  victor  who 
has  truth  enough  in  his  constitution  to  preserve 
the  delicacy  of  his  beauty  from  the  wear  and  tear 
of  all  these.  The  gifls  of  fortune  may  be  present 
or  absent,  but  all  the  hap  in  that  contest  depends 
on  intrinsic  nobleness,  and  the  contempt  of  trifles. 
There  are  two  elemente  that  go  to  the  composition 
of  friendship,  each  so  sovereign  that  I  can  detect 
no  superiority  in  either,  no  reason  why  either  should 
be  first  named.  One  is  Truth.  A  friend  is  a  per- 
son with  whom  I  may  be  sincere.  Before  him,  I 
may  think  aloud.  I  am  arrived  at  last  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  man  so  real  and  equal,  that  I  may  drop 
even  those  undermost  garments  of  dissimulation, 
cuurtesy,  and  second  thought,  which  men  never 
put  oflf,  and  may  deal  with  him  with  the  simplicity 
and  wholeness,  with  which  one  chemical  atom 
meets  another.  Sincerity  is  the  luxury  allowed, 
like  diadems  and  authority,  only  to  the  highest 
rank,  that  being  permitted  to  speak  truth,  as  hav- 
ing none  above  it  to  court  or  conform  unto.  Every 
man  alone  is  sincere.  At  the  entrance  of  a  second 
person ,  hypocrisy  begins.  We  parry  and  fend  the  ap- 
proach of  our  fellow  man  by  compliments,  by  gossip, 
by  amusements,  by  affairs.  We  cover  up  our  thought 
from  him  under  a  hundred  folds.  I  knew  a  man  who, 
under  a  certain  religious  firnzy, cast  off  his  drapery, 
and  omitting  all  compliment  and  commonplace, 
spoke  to  the  conscience  of  every  person  he  encoun- 
tered, and  that  with  great  insight  and  beauty.  At 
first  he  was  resisted,  and  all  men  agreed  he  was  mad. 
But  persisting,  as  indeed  he  could  not  help  doing, 
for  some  time  in  this  course,  he  attained  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  bringing  every  man  of  his  acquaintance 
into  true  relations  with  him.  No  man  would  think 
of  speaking  falsely  with  him,  or  of  putting  him  off 
with  any  chat  of  markeU  or  reading-rooms.  But 
every  man  was  constrained  by  so  much  sincerity 
to  face  him,  and  what  love  of  nature,  what  poetry, 
what  symbol  of  truth  he  had,  he  did  certainly  show 
him.    But  to  most  of  us  society  shows  not  its  fi^e 


and  eye,  bat  its  aide  and  ite  bade  ....  We  can  sel- 
dom go  erect  Almost  every  man  we  meet  requires 
some  civility,  requires  to  be  humoured ; — be  has 
some  fiime,  some  talent,  some  whim  of  religion  or 
philanthropy  in  his  head  that  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  so  spoils  all  conversation  with  him. 
But  a  friend  is  a  sane  man  who  exereises  not  my 
ingenuity  but  me.  My  frieiKi  gives  me  entertain- 
ment without  requiring  me  to  stoop,  or  to  lisp,  or  to 
mask  myselfl  A  friend,  therefore,  is  a  sort  of  para- 
dox in  nature.  I  who  alone  am,  I  who  see  nothing 
in  nature  whose  existence  I  can  afiSrm  with  equal 
evidence  to  my  own,  behoki  now  the  resemblance 
of  my  being  in  all  its  height,  variety  and  curiosity, 
reiterated  in  a  foreign  form;  so  that  a  friend  ma^' 
well  be  reckoned  the  masterpiece  of  nature. 

The  other  element  of  friendship  is  Tendemes. 
We  are  holden  to  men  by  every  sort  of  tie,  by  blood, 
by  pride,  by  fear,  by  hope,  by  lucre,  by  lust,  by  hate, 
by  admiration,  by  every  circumstance  and  badge 
and  trifle,  but  we  can  scarce  believe  that  so  much 
character  can  subsist  in  another  as  to  draw  us  by 
love.  Can  another  be  so  blessed,  and  we  so  pure, 
that  we  can  offer  him  tenderness?  When  a  man 
becomes  dear  to  me,  I  have  touched  the  goal  of 
fortune.  I  find  very  little  written  directly  to  the 
heart  of  this  matter  in  books.  And  yet  I  have  one 
text  which  I  cannot  choose  but  remember.  My 
author  says,  **l  offer  myself  £unt]y  and  bluntly  to 
those  whose  I  effectually  am,  and  tender  myself 
least  to  him  to  whom  I  am  the  most  devoted.''  1 
wish  that  friendship  should  have  feet,  as  well  as 
eyes  and  eloquence.  It  must  plant  itself  on  the 
ground,  before  it  walks  over  the  moon.  I  wieb  it 
to  be  a  little  of  a  citizen,  before  it  is  quite  a  cherub. 
We  chide  the  citizen  because  he  makes  love  a  com- 
modity. It  is  an  exchange  of  gifts,  of  useful  loans ; 
it  is  good  neighbourhood ;  it  watehes  with  the  sick ; 
it  holds  the  pall  at  the  funeral ;  and  quite  lo^cs 
sight  of  the  delicacies  and  nobility  of  the  relation. 
But  though  we  cannot  find  tlie  god  under  this  dis- 
guise of  a  sutler,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
forgive  the  poet  if  he  spins  his  thresd  too  fine,  and 
does  not  substantiate  his  romance  by  the  munici- 
pal virtues  of  justice,  punctuality,  fidelity,  and  pity. 
I  hate  the  prostitution  of  the  name  of  friendship  to 
signify  modish  and  worldly  alliances.  I  much  pre- 
fer tbe  company  of  plough-boys  and  tin-pcdiais,  to 
the  silken  and  perfumed  amity  which  only  cele- 
brates its  days  of  encounter  by  a  frivolous  display, 
by  rides  in  a  curricle,  and  dirmers  at  the  best  ta- 
verns. The  end  of  friendship  is  a  commerce  the 
most  strict  and  homely  that  can  be  joined ;  more 
strict  than  any  of  which  we  have  experience*  It 
is  for  aid  and  comfort  through  all  the  relations  and 
passages  of  life  and  death.  It  is  fit  for  serene  days, 
and  graceful  gifls,  and  country  rambles,  but  also 
for  rough  roads  and  hard  fare,  shipwreck,  poverty, 
and  persecution.  It  keeps  company  with  the  sallies 
of  the  wit  and  the  trances  of  religion.  We  are  to 
dignify  to  each  other  the  daily  needs  and  ofHccs  of 
man's  life,  and  embellish  it  by  courage,  wisdom  and 
unity.  It  should  never  fall  into  something  usual 
and  settled,  but  should  be  alert  and  inventive,  and 
add  rhyme  and  reason  to  what  was  drudgery. 
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Mr.  Theodore  S.  Fay  is  a  native  of  New 
York,  and  was  educated  for  the  bar.  In  1832 
he  pablished  Dreams  and  Reyeries  of  a  Quiet 
Man,  containing  The  Little  Genius,  and  other 
essays,  written  for  the  New  York  Mirror,  of 
which  he  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  editors.  It 
is  a  collection  of  agreeable  papers  on  a  great 
Tariety  of  subjects,  indicating  delicacy  of  taste 
and  feeling,  and  is  very  well  described  by  the 
Utle. 

In  1833  Mr.  Fay  went  to  Europe  where  he 
remained  three  years.  In  this  period  he  wrote 
his  pleasant  journal  of  travels  entitled  The 
Minute  Book,  and  his  first  novel,  Norman  Les- 
lie, a  Tale  of  the  Present  Times,  founded  upon 
a  domestic  tragedy  which  a  few  years  before 
had  excited  intense  interest  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  was  published  in  1835,  and  was 
very  successful,  passing  to  a  second  edition 
within  a  few  months.  In  1837  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Legation  for  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  Here  he  wrote  the  best  of  his 
works,  The  Countess  Ida,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  and  London  in  June, 
1840.  His  object,  as  stated  in  a  short  preface, 
is  "  to  illustrate  a  principle,  and  to  record  his 
protest  against  a  useless  and  barbarous  custom, 
which,  to  the  shame  of  his  own  country,  exists 
here  in  a  less  modified  form  than  the  good 
sense  and  good  taste  of  European  communi- 
ties, to  say  nothing  of  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious feeling,  would  sanction."  This  custom 
is  duelling,  and  the  plot  is  so  constructed  as 
to  show  the  possibility  of  resisting  a  practice 
founded  upon  a  false  sense  of  honour,  and 
of  meeting  calmly  and  bearing  patiently  the 
taunts,  the  contempt,  and  the  infamy  which  a 
conscientious  regard  to  duty,  in  defiance  of  the 
prejudices  of  society,  never  fails  to  bring  upon 
the  man  who  dares  to  be  called  a  coward.  The 
principal  character  is  Claude  Wyndham,  an 
English  gentleman,  travelling  in  Prussia.  Vin- 
dicating his  character  for  courage  by  the  most 
intrepid  bearing  in  perilous  situations,  he  re- 
fuses to  fight,  after  receiving  every  species 
of  wrong  and  insult,  even  to  a  blow,  and  his 


friends,  the  dearest,  wisest,  best  of  them  even, 
desert  him.  Of  course  he  in  the  end  has  a 
'*  happy  issue  out  of  his  difficulties,"  and 
poetical  justice  is  done  to  all  the  parties.  Tlie 
story  is  skilfully  managed,  and  some  of  the 
scenes  are  exceedingly  efiTective.  It  may  be 
that,  as  in  most  works  of  a  didactic  aim,  the 
good  characters  are  somewhat  too  heavenly 
minded,  and  the  bad  as  much  below  a  reason- 
able degree  of  wickedness,  but  if  so  it  detracts 
more  from  the  artistical  beauty  of  the  work 
than  from  its  moral  effect. 

Mr.  Fay's  next  work  was  Hoboken,  a  Ro- 
mance of  New  York,  published  in  1843.  As 
in  Norman  Leslie  and  The  Countess  Ida,  he 
has  endeavoured  in  this  novel  to  awaken  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  and  array  the  convictions 
of  the  judgment  against  duelling.  Henry  and 
Franklin  Lenox  are  sons  of  a  popular  lawyer, 
and  lovera  of  Fanny  Elton,  by  whom  they  are 
both  rejected.  Subsequently  the  younger  Le- 
nox resents  an  insult  offered  to  her  by  a  Captain 
Glendenning  of  the  British  army,  by  knock- 
ing him  down  in  the  theatre,  and  a  duel  fol- 
lows, in  which  his  bullet  passes  through  the 
hat  of  his  adveraary,  who  fires  into  the  air, 
and  makes  an  apology.  The  parties  become 
friends,  and  Glendenning  returns  to  Montreal, 
where  he  is  taunted  by  Colonel  Nicholson,  his 
commanding  officer,  with  having  two  precipi- 
tately adjusted  his  quarrel.  He  revisits  New 
York,  and  in  a  second  meeting  with  Lenox 
kills  him.  The  elder  brother,  on  being  re- 
jected by  Miss  Elton,  goes  abroad,  and  while 
travelling  on  the  continent  with  the  Earl  of 
Middleton,  previously  introduced  to  the  reader 
as  Colonel  Nicholson,  encountera  Glenden- 
ning, whose  life  has  been  embittered  by  his 
unhappy  aflfair  in  New  York,  and  who  now 
in  his  presence  accuses  the  earl  of  having 
forced  him  to  the  fatal  duel  with  Franklin 
Lenox.  He  ascertains  the  truth  of  the  charge, 
challenges  Middleton,  and  kills  him.  Re- 
turning to  America  he  learns  that  his  rejec- 
tion by  Fanny  Elton  was  caused  by  the  slan- 
dera  of  an  enemy,  and  is  married  to  her. 
Woven  with  the  main  plot  is  the  history  of 
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the  gradual  conTersion  of  Henry  Lenox  from 
deism  to  the  true  faith  and  a  holy  life.  The 
plot  is  ingenious,  and  the  incidents  nataral  and 
dramatic,  but  the  novel  is  on  the  whole  inferior 
to  the  Countess  Ida. 


Mr.  Fay's  last  work  is  a  noTelette  entitled 
Robert  Rueful,  published  in  1844.  Besides 
his  books  he  has  written  much  in  the  literaij 
journals,  and  among  other  things  a  series  of 
Tery  clever  papers  on  Shakspeare. 


A  DUEL. 

FBOM  ma  CODlTTHi  DA. 

STlauds  Wtxdrak  is  in  Berlin,  where  he  has  been  the 
ject  of  coniinued  pertecutiont  by  a  Mi-diMni  Lord 


Etktngton.  who,  ai\er  many  unsuccessful  effons  to  bring 
about  a  hostile  meeting,  finally  strikes  him  at  a  court  balL 
Denham,  a  friend  to  Wyndham,  jost  arrived  fiom  Lon- 


don^  witiif  sues  the  act,  and  while  our  hero,  stung  almost 
to  madness  by  the  injuryi  ti  endeaTouring,  in  the  privacy 
of  a  night  walk  in  the  lltiergarteru  to  regain  the  mastery 
of  his  passions,  he  gives  the  duellist  a  meeting.] 

Claud*  went  back  to  his  hotel  in  a  state  of 
mind  bordering  on  distraction,  but  it  had  the  effect 
to  divert  him  from  the  oonaderation  of  himaelC  It 
seemed  that  a  fatal  duel  on  his  account,  in  return 
for  an  insult  which  he  had  declined  to  reaent,  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  sink  him  to  the  lowest 
depths  in  the  world's  esteem,  if  not  in  his  own. 
But  that  was  a  less  insupportable  reflection  than 
the  situation  of  Mrs.  Denham  and  the  sweet  little 
girl,  who  were,  probably,  yet  locked  in  peaceful 
slumber,  unconscious  of  the  thunder-bolt  about  to 
fidl  upon  them.  He  would  hare  gone  again  to  the 
police,  but  he  had  no  precise  information  to  give, 
and  he  felt  sure,  too,  tiiat  it  was  too  late  for  inter- 
ference. There  was,  however,  still  a  hope.  It  was 
possible  either  that  chance  might  interrupt  the 
meeting— or  that  Elkington  might  fell — or  that,  if 
Denham  should  receive  a  wound,  it  might  not  be 
mortal  But  then  the  utter  recklessness  of  Den- 
ham— his  knowledge  of  Elkington's  affiur  with  the 
cards — and  the  unerring  skill,  as  well  as  remorseless 
character  of  the  latter,  recurred  to  him  with  an  ago- 
nizing force.  As  he  entered  the  hotel  he  saw  that 
there  was  an  untisual  confusion.  Several  waiters 
were  running  to  and  fro.  One  of  them  came  up  to 
him  quickly  as  soon  as  he  saw  him. 

«  You  had  better  go  to  Madam  Denham.*' 

«  Has  any  thing  happened  V* 

«  Mr.  Denham  has  gone  oC 

«*  And  not  yet  returned  t" 

«No." 

He  breathed  again.  He  had  felt  an  unutterable 
fear  on  approaching  the  house. 

«  Thank  God  T  he  said,  «  aU  may  yet  be  welL" 

M  The  lady  is  in  a  bad  way,  sir ;  she's  veiy  ill." 

At  this  moment  a  voice  from  a  servant  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs  called  out, 

<>  Has  Mr.  Wyndham  come  in  yet!" 

«  You'd  better  go  to  her,  sir,"  said  the  landlord. 
M I  fear  something  very  dreadful  has—" 

Claude  recovered  from  a  momentary  feintness, 
nenred  his  heart,  and  entered  the  room.  All  that 
he  had  imagined  of  horrible  was  surpassed  by  Mrs. 
Denham.  She  was  pale  as  death  heml£  Her 
hair  hung  in  disorder  about  her  beautifril  and  light- 
I    ly  dothed  person.    Her  eyes  were  diatended  with 


terror,  and  the  little  EUen  dung  to  her  boeom,  weep- 
ing aloud,  and  winding  her  arms  around  her  ne^ 
affectionately,  and  repeating, 

"Dear  sister,  my  dear,  dear  rister.  He  will 
come,  he  will  come.  He  will  indeed,  indeed  he 
will!" 

Mrs.  Denham's  eyes  were  perfectly  dry  and  starl- 
ing from  her  head.  She  looked  an  image  of  trage- 
dy itself.  The  moment  Claude  entered  she  saw 
him,  for  her  wild  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door;  she 
sprang  up  with  an  hysterical  laugh,  and,  rushing 
upon  him  as  a  lioness  on  one  who  had  robbed  her 
of  her  young,  she  uttered,  in  tones  that  pieroed  his 
heart  and  froze  his  blood,  the  dreadful  words: 

«  Ah !  and  now  then !  tohtre**  Charln  f* 

«  He  is— he  is— " 

« Is  he  here  ?     Is  he  here  1" 

«^o— not  here — not  this  instant" 

« Where  is  he,  theni  WKai  have  you  done 
with  him  1" 

«  My  dearest  madam—" 

<•  Is  he  aUve  1     Is  he  dtad  f* 

"  No,  no — God  grant — I  hope— not — ^not  dead," 
muttered  Claude,  trembling  beneath  the  powexfol 
agitation  of  this  scene. 

<*Is  he  safet  Will  he  come!  What  do  yon 
know  !     Is  there  any  hope  !" 

"Ithink— I  believe— " 

«  What  do  you  know  ?  Speak— aa  before  your 
God.    Jf  you  deceiiw  me !" 

Clatide  turned  away,  and,  preanng  his  extended 
hand  against  his  forehead,  shook  as  one  by  the  bed 
of  the  beloved  and  the  dying. 

She  released  her  hold  on  him,  and  her  hands 
fell  nerveless  by  her  side. 

«  Then  he  is  dead.  Oh  God— oh  God— I  have 
often  feared  this."    She  sank  back  into  a  chair. 

"Charles— my  husband — it  is  a  dream — it  is 
impossible." 

Claude  approached  her,  and  took  her  cold  hand 
in  his. 

"  My  dear  friend,  hear  me.  It  is  too  late  to  de- 
ceive you  as  to  what  has  occurred.  Your  husband 
has  gone  out  to  comply  with  a  strange  custom,  but 
we  have  no  news  of  him,  upon  my  honour.  It  is 
very  possible  he  may  return— alite— unhurt.  Be- 
lieve me,  dearest  madam,  there  are  many  reason! 
to  bope^-indeed,  indeed  there  are." 

« Tm  sure  there  are,"  said  Ellen,  dimbing  up 
and  again  winding  her  arms  aroimd  her  neck,  and 
covering  her  lips,  forehead,  and  fece  with  kisses. 

"  You  do  not  know  any  thing,  then  !" 

«  Nothing." 

"And  he  imqf  return!  His  step  may  be  heard 
— his  beloved  image  may  once  more  bless  my  eyes  1 
Hark— hark"— her  fece  lighted  up  with  inteoss 
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pleasQTe-^it  is— it  ]»— ha,  ha!  ha,  ha!**  She 
■ereamed  with  joy,  and  darted  toward  the  door, 
which  opened  and  admitted — a  stranger. 

The  shock  was  too  mnch  for  the  poor  girl.  She 
woald  have  fallen  at  foil  length  opon  the  floor  had 
not  Claode  caught  her  on  his  arm.  He  lifted  her 
to  the  sofa,  and,  oonsigning  her  to  the  care  of  the 
maid,  turned  to  the  new-comer. 

••  Who  are  you,  sir — and  what  is  your  message  V 

**  Sir,"  said  the  man,  » I  am  a  Commissioner  of 
the  HoteL  I  have  been  sent  to  the  lodgings  of 
Lord  Elkiflgton  with  directions  to  let  you  know 
when  he  returned.'* 

**  And  he  hat  returned  V*  said  Claude,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  with  a  shudder  of  inexpressible  horror. 

«  He  has." 

«  Alone?" 

"Alone." 

yndhatn  irpairs  to  the  hotel  of  Lord  Elkington.  who 
fers,  as  tatvfcutiotL,  for  the  murder  of  bis  friend,  to  fight 
him — a  proposition  which  is  declined.  An  intimation 
follows  thai  the  presence  of  a  man  who  has  so  litiie  re- 
spect for  the  usages  of  society  is  unwelcome,  and  he 
goes  back  to  his  own  lodgings.] 

**  Has  he  come  home  ?  Is  he  here  ?  Have  you 
seen  him  1  Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  him?" 
were  the  fearfol  questions  from  every  lip  as  Claude 
returned  to  his  hoteL 

*<  Madam  Denbam  is  nearly  distracted,"  said  the 
landlord.     «  She  calls  for  you.    Pray  go  to  her." 

**  I  dare  Dot,"  said  Claude,  with  a  shudder. 

"  She  has  demanded  to  be  informed  the  instant 
you  come  in,"  said  the  man.  « iShe  is  in  a  state 
of  intense  excitement  and  agony.  She  walks  the 
floor  with  frantic  steps,  as  pale  as  a  sheet.  Some- 
times she  groans  and  weeps,  sometimes  she  prays. 
8he*8  in  a  terrible  way.  It's  quite  dreadful — and 
the  poor  little  girl,  too,  is  so  distressed.  My  God  ! 
what  sort  of  a  man  must  her  husband  be,  to  leave 
her  in  such  a  condition  ?" 

A  servant  here  came  for  Mr.  Wyndham.  He 
must  go  instantly  to  Madam  Dcnham.  It  was 
with  a  faltering  heart  that  Claude  complied  with 
this  request,  and  once  more  approached  the  door 
where  so  lately  he  bade  adieu  to  the  friend  who, 
perhaps,  was  now  in  eternity.  As  he  did  so,  he 
heard  the  hasty  steps  of  the  bereaved  widow — ^her 
deep  groans — ^her  bursting  sobs.  He  entered.  Her 
look  made  him  shudder. 

"  Speak !"  cried  she.     "  Charles—" 

**I  know  nothing,"  said  Claude. 

«  Have  you  seen  Lord  Elkington  ?" 

Ckude  hesitated. 

"Is  he  living?" 

«Heis." 

«0h,  Mr.  Wyndham,  for  the  love  of  God,  tell 
me  all.  You  know,  I  am  sure  you  do.  I  can  bear 
it  better  than  this  suspense.  Tell  me — ^my  husband 
is  wounded — is  perhaps— «he  clasped  her  hand  with 
quivering  lips  and  sobbed  convulsively  — "dead /" 

*<  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  nothing  distinct- 
ly.   He  may  be  alive—" 

*  Oh,  God  bless  you  for  that  word.  He  may 
yet  live.  But  where  i*  he?  Why  does  he  not  re- 
tarn  ?  Perhaps  he  is  wounded.  Perhaps  he  is 
this  instant  dying !" 
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She  prsflsed  her  hands  against  her  brain. 

«  Ah,  cruel,  cruel  Charles !  Is  it  you  who  have 
abandoned  me  thus  ?  you,  who  have  torn  my  heart 
.—inflicted  these  horrid  pangs  ?  I  will  no  longer 
wait    I  will  go  seek  him." 

She  rushed  to  the  door. 

«  My  dear,  dear  suter,"  said  Ellen,  <«  you  cannot 
go.  You  do  not  know  where  he  is.  You  are  not 
dressed.  If  he  were  in  the  street,  he.  would  soon 
be  here.  If  not,  where  would  you  go  ?  Stay  with 
me,  my  dear,  dear  sister.  God  will  take  care  of 
us ;"  and  the  sweet  child  again  folded  her  in  her 
arms,  and  piesscd  her  ashy  cheek  against  her  little 
bosom. 

«He  might  come,  too,  during  your  absence," 
said  the  maid  respectfully. 

<<  Oh  yes !  true !"  she  said,  with  a  frightful  smile. 

Houn  passed  away  as  if  they  were  ages.  Noon 
— «vening — night-^and  still  Denham  came  not— < 
and  no  news.  Claude  had  again  addressed  him- 
self to  the  police.  They  were  abroad  in  search  of 
the  parties,  but  they  could  obtain  no  intelligence 
as  to  where  they  had  gone,  or  what  had  become 
of  them.  Elkington  was  not  at  his  lodgings — La- 
dy Beverly  had  left  town  the  day  before  for  Ham- 
burg, as  if  in  anticipation  of  some  difficulty.  It 
was  reported,  too,  that  Elkington,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, had  also  gone,  but  whither  no  one  knew.  His 
escape  had  been  connived  at  by  so  many  gentle- 
men, who  thought  they  were  aiding  a  gallant  fel- 
low out  of  an  unjtist  danger,  that  the  poNce  could  get 
no  trace  of  him.  Indeed,  from  many  considera- 
tions, they  conducted  the  pursuit  with  no  great 
activity.  Although  duelling  was  strictly  prohibited 
in  Prussia,  and  particularly  by  the  great  Frederic, 
whose  clear  mind  had  seen  all  its  folly  and  wicked- 
ness, the  crime  was  then — as  we  fear,  alas,  it  is  now 
—considered  as  one  of  those  genteel  misdemeanours 
of  which  a  large  class  of  educated,  and  many  ex- 
cellent men,  are  rather  proud  than  ashamed.  The 
magistrate  who  sternly  sentences  a  poor,  ignorant 
creature  for  having  stolen  wherewithal  to  support 
fointing  lifo,  cannot  condemn  the  passionate  fool 
who  submits  his  disagreements  with  his  friends  to 
the  chances  of  mortal  combat,  and  who  shows  so 
little  respect  for  himself— his  adversary — society — > 
and  God,  as  to  stake  two  lives  on  a  throw,  and 
thus  sanction  one  crime  by  joining  it  with  another. 
The  police  also  felt  that  the  parties  were  English- 
men— that  securing  a  surviver  in  such  a  case  would 
place  them  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  Lord  Elking- 
ton^s  rank  and  fortune,  moreover,  threw  a  sort  of 
exemption  over  his  actions  in  the  public  opinion, 
and  it  was  understood  also  that  the  injury  had  been 
words  offensive  to  his  honour  as  a  gentleman. 

Poor  Mrs.  Denham.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
she  could  endure  the  interminable  length  of  this 
day ;  but  the  very  intensity  of  her  apprehensions 
prevented  her  from  sinking  into  the  insensibility 
which  nature  would  otherwise  have  provided  for  her 
relief.  As  the  night  approached,  her  agony  had 
reached  a  state  of  nervousexcitement,which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  call  in  a  physician ;  but  she  would  take 
nothing,  and  permit  no  remedies  to  he  adopted,  till 
■he  should  receive  direct  mtelligenoe  of  Mr.  Denham. 
9p9 
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Nine  o'clock  struck — tan— eleven — tvrelTe ;  etil] 
Denbaoi  ceine  not,  end  no  newe  of  him  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  was  now  near  one.  The  widow — for 
all  felt  that  she  was  such  except  herself  and  she 
still  hoped — ^waa  almost  depriTed  of  her  senaea.  At 
every  whisper  she  started,  at  every  step  in  the 
street  she  trembled.  Sometimes  the  sound  of 
horses*  feet  would  advance  irom  the  distance.  Her 
features  would  light  up :  the  noise  approached,  and 
seemed  about  to  stop  at  the  door,  but  went  on,  and 
was  lost  again  in  the  distance ;  now  a  shout  in  the 
street  startled  her — ^now  an  oath.  Sometinies  she 
heard  the  tramping  of  the  soldiers'  feet,  as  the 
guard  were  led  round  to  their  posts ;  and  once  a 
party  of  riotous  young  men  went  by,  and,  by  a 
cruel  coincidence,  stopped  immediately  beneath  the 
window,  shouting  forth  a  glee,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  peals  of  laughter.  Then  they  departed 
singing,  their  voices  softening  as  they  retreated,  and 
dying  at  last  utterly  away ;  leaving,  they  little  knew 
what — silence,  solitude,  and  despair  behind  them. 

«<  Mr.  Wyudham,"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  sudden- 
ly, in  a  voice  of  sternness,  which  made  him  think 
her  senses  were  failing, «  you  kn  the  cause  of  this !" 

"  My  dearest  madam — ** 

"  You — coward !" 

<«  Great  Heaven  r 

**  Vou  knew  my  husband  had  the  heart  of  a  lion. 
You  knew  kt  couldn't  see  his  friend  abused,  and 
you — you  meanly  took  a  bhw^^a  blow  I  abase, 
blasting  blow !  and  yet  you  live — coward !  and  he, 
my  brave,  my  noble,  my  lion-hearted  Charles,  for 
your  infamy  has  risked  his  life— which,  God  in  his 
mercy  be  praised,  is  but  a  risk.  He  will  not  perish. 
It  iu  impossible.  He  will  come.  He  is  wounded, 
doubtless,  but  what  do  I  care  for  wounds  ?  He 
will  come,  or  he  will  sAid  for  me.  I  shall  nurse 
him.  He  will  recover ;  but  you,  sir,  must  never 
look  for  his  friendship  again ;  nor  his,  nor  mine, 
nor  the  world's  esteem,  nor  your  own.  You  are  a 
dishonoured  man.  I  had  rather  be  Eikington  than 
you.    A  blow !  coward  !" 

There  was  suddenly  a  knock  at  the  door.  Mrs. 
Denham  fell  back  in  her  chair,  laughing  hysteri- 
cally. The  intruder  was  a  messenger  of  the  po- 
lice, to  know  whether  any  news  had  been  received 
of  the  afiair. 

Une  o'clock.  The  heavy  peal  went  floating  and 
quivering  over  the  silent  town,  and  struck  into  the 
hearts  of  all  present,  for  they  now  foreboded  the 
worst  The  solemn  sound,  as  it  died  away,  called 
forth  new  groans,  sobs,  and  hysterical  screams.  All 
conversation  ceased.  There  was  as  little  room  for 
remark  as  for  hope  or  consolation.  They  sat  like 
those  unhappy  beings  we  sometimes  read  of  on  a 
wreck,  waiting  in  mute  despair  till  the  broken  hulk 
goes  down  with  them  for  ever. 

Two  o'clock  struck.  Mrs.  Denham  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  exhaustion,  when  a  sharp,  heavy 
knock  announced  an  end  of  this  suspense.  There 
was  decision  in  it.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  ser- 
vant, and  a  step  was  heard  in  the  hall,  quick,  light, 
buoyant  It  approached,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  door. 

**  Ah  God !  he  is  here  at  last,'*  cried  Mrs.  Den- 


ham, vrith  a  smile  of  ineflkble  happiness,  and  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  The  new-comer  entered.  It  was 
again  a  stranger.  A  start  of  horror  went  round 
the  room,  and  a  low  shudder  was  heard  from  Mis. 
Denham,  who  buried  her  feoe  in  her  hands. 

«  Mr.  Wyndhami"  said  the  stranger,  who  was 
a  gentleman  in  dress  and  appearance. 

Claude  stepped  forward  and  recogniaed  Beau- 
fort 

« I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  that  gentleman,  with 
a  polite  smile ;  «  will  you  permit  me  to  have  one 
word  with  you  V* 

He  cast  a  glance  around  upon  the  rest  of  the 
company,  but  without  in  the  least  changing  his 
manner.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  vrell 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  see  when  he  under- 
took the  mission. 

Claude  followed  him  into  an  adjoining  chamber. 

<•  Devilish  painful  duty,  my  dear  fellow--disa- 
greeable  thing — ^in  fact,  d— d  awkward — but — ^* 

**  Speak  out,  and  tell  me  what  has  happened," 
said  Claude,  sternly;  «  /  also  have  my  duties." 

«  Sir !"  said  Beaufort,  "  your  tone  is  veiy  extra- 
ordinary, but  your  excitement  excuses  any  liberty ; 
I  have  promised  to  let  you  know  that  your  friend 
is  hurt" 

"Hurt!  Oh,  Beaufort!  Oh,  Heaven  be  praised ! 
is  he  only  hurt  ?" 

«  Why,  his  wound  is  bad — d — d  bad.  He — he 
— in  short,  he's — dead,  sir." 

<«  Dead !"  said  Claude,  with  awe,  with  horror  un- 
utterable.   **  Denham !  my  friend !" 

<*  Yes,  dead  enough,  sir.  This  is  possibly  rather 
annoying  to  you.  I'm  devilish  sorry — ^I  am,  posi- 
tively." 

"  Dead !"  echoed  Claude,  the  sound  of  his  firiend's 
living  voice  ringing  in  his  ears ;  his  beaming,  laugh- 
ing eyes  flashing  full  before  his  imagination. 

«  To  ssy  the  truth,  this  morning  at  P .    He 

behaved  very  well — devilish  well — Fm  quite  sura 
you'll  be  glad  to  hear  that  The  thing  was  perfect- 
ly well  managed,  I  assure  you.  Perfectly.  Nothing 
could  be  handsomer  or  fairer.  Eikington  misiied 
him  the  first  shot.  Devilish  odd,  toe— wasn't  it  1 
The  second  he  hit  him.  He's  a  terrible  dog.  The 
ball  went  directly  through  the  heart  He  leaped 
six  fi^et  in  the  air,  and  he  was  a  dead  man  before 
he  came  down.  I  protest  I  never  saw  any  thing 
so  handsomely  done." 

*<  And  I  am  to  bear  this  news  to  his  wife !" 

«  Certainly !  I've  done  my  part  I  stood  by  him 
to  the  last,  and  have  brought  the  corpse  in  town. 
It  will  be  here  in — let  me  see,  half  past  two — ^itll 
certainly  be  three.  By-the-way,  madam  is  a  fine- 
looking  creature.  Devilish  pretty  in  that  dress. 
Poor  girl !  I'm  devilish  sorry.  You'll  take  good 
care  of  her,  Wyndham  1  Egad,  you're  a  lucky 
dog!  Where  are  you  going  to  have  the  body 
puti" 

**  Did— rdid  my  friend  leave  roe  no  message  t" 

o  Oh,  apropos — what  a  forgetful  dog  I  am !  Cer-  | 
tainly — a  note  for  youJ' 

«*  Give  it  me." 

M  Yes,  devilish  queer  that  I  should  forget  ^t, 
as  the  poor  man  isn't  likely  to  trouble  me  with 
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another  in  a  hnny.  He  pot  it  in  my  hand  the  very 
last  thing.  He  behaved  immensely  well,  podtiye- 
ly.  I  really  thought  at  first  that  he  was  going  to 
toQch  Elkington ;  his  ball  grazed  his  sleeve.  El- 
kington  sifnoked  a  segar  through  the  whole  afiair. 
He's  a  capital  fellow.  Why — Fve  lost  yoor  letter 
— no — yes,  I  have — no — ah,  here  it  is." 

«*  Who  has  the  body  1" 

<*  Two  men.  We  hired  'em  to  bring  it  in  town 
in  the  carriage.  Egad!  it's  been  all  day  in  a 
windmilL  We  had  to  disperse,  you  see*  Elking- 
ton's  gone  this  morning  at  twelve ;  I  start  to-night. 
I  shall  run  over  to  Carlsbad.  This  cursed  German 
cuisine  plays  the  devil  with  one's  stomach.  Won't 
you  smoke  1" 

Claude  did  not  answer.  He  was  reading  the 
note  he  had  just  received,  which  struck  his  nerves 
and  soul  with  an  agony  of  horror  and  grief,  traced, 
as  it  was,  by  one  now  in  the  grave. 

«  Well — adieu,"  said  Beaufort  «<  Leben  tie  loohl, 
mein  fireund  !     Au  rtvoir  /" 

And  the  young  man,  lighting  his  segar  and  a> 
ranging  the  curls  around  his  forehead,  went  out 


POVERTY. 

PBOH  THB  SAMI. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  evils  which  can  befall  a  man, 
poverty,  if  not  the  very  worst,  is,  as  society  is  con- 
structed, the  most  difficult  to  endure  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  the  most  full  of  bitter  humiliations  and 
pains.  Sickness  has  its  periods  of  convalescence, 
and  even  guilt  of  repentance  and  reformation.  For 
the  loss  of  friends  time  affords  relief,  and  religion 
and  philosophy  open  consolation.  But  poverty  u 
unremitting  misery,  perplexity,  restlessness,  and 
shame.  It  is  the  vulture  of  Prometheus.  It  is  the 
rock  of  Sisyphus.  It  throws  over  the  universal 
world  an  aspect  which  only  the  poor  can  see  and 
know.  The  woes  of  life  become  more  terrible,  b^ 
cause  they  fall  unalleviated  upon  the  heart ;  and 
its  pleasures  sicken  even  more  than  its  woes  as  they 
are  beheld  by  those  who  cannot  enjoy  them.  The 
poor  man  in  society  is  almost  a  felon.  The  cold 
openly  sneer,  and  the  arrogant  insult  with  impuni- 
ty. The  very  earth  joins  his  enemies,  and  spreads 
Verdant  glades  and  tempting  woods  where  his  foot 
may  never  tread.  The  very  sky,  with  a  human 
malice,  when  his  fellow-beings  have  turned  him 
beneath  its  dome,  bites  him  with  bitter  winds  and 
drenches  him  with  pitiless  tempests.  He  almost 
ceases  to  be  a  man,  and  yet  he  is  lower  than  the 
brute ;  for  they  are  clothed  and  fed,  and  have 
their  dens;  but  the  penniless  wanderer,  turned 
with  suspicion  from  the  gate  of  the  noble  or  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  poor,  is  helplessly  adrift  amid 
more  dangers'  and  pains  than  befaU  any  other 
creature. 


CROSSING  THE  ALPS. 
raoic  THs  imnrrs  book. 

OuB  journey  across  the  Splugen  was,  to  us,  a  day 
memorable  for  ever.  Our  recollections  are  of  gran- 
deur— gloomy  vastness — awful  solitude.  The  road 
winds  up,  and  up,  and  up — a  mad  stream,  white 
with  foam,  thundering  all  day  by  its  side — amid 
slopes  and  clifis,  forests  and  vales — ^then  a  plain  and 
poor  hut,  or  a  ragged  town  and  some  beggars.  You 
pause  and  rest;  and  then,  again,  up  and  up— wind- 
ing and  turning — sometimes  through  tremendous 
ravines— sometimes  by  magnificent  waterfalls — 
sometimes  along  giddy  and  yawning  gulfs — ^yet, 
still,  always  up  and  up.  Then  the  fiice  of  the 
earth  changes,  and  the  grass  fiules  nearly  away, 
and  the  naked,  everlasting  rocks  lift  their  gray  backs 
through  the  soil.  The  tempests  of  six  thousand 
years  have  beaten  against  them.  Now,  the  road 
steals  through  a  desert  of  endless  stones,  broken 
and  scattered  about — now  through  a  long,  dark  gal- 
lery, wet  and  dripping — now  at  the  brink  of  a  tre- 
mendous precipice,  which  your  imagination  would 
receive  as  the  summit  of  any  mountain ;  but,  anon, 
the  toiling,  panting,  sweating  horses  drag  you 
around  an  angle  of  rock;  and,  lo !  above  you  over- 
hang other  clifis  and  other  mountains  in  the  sky ; 
piles,  swells  and  pyramids  of  snow  and  ioe ;  and, 
so  near  their  awfiil  heights  as  to  startle  you,  the 
white  line  runs  yet  higher  and  higher,  and  you  be- 
lieve not  that  it  is  your  path  still  so  far  above  you 
— and  yet  it  is.  The  earth  is  now  totally  changed, 
and  the  temperature,  and  atmosphere,  and  heavens 
are  changed.  You  wrap  your  heavy  cloak  around 
you  in  the  biting  cold.  Dark  clouds  are  rolling 
gloomily  over  your  path,  and  the  white  snow  shines 
beneath  you,  and  the  winter  vrinds  shakes  violently 
the  closed  glasses  of  your  carriage;  and,  as  the 
road,  still  mounting  and  bending  up  and  up,  turns 
your  face  now  to  the  right — ^now  to  the  lefl — ^you 
catch,  for  below,  such  awful  gleamings  of  sublime 
scenery — such  dim,  wild  depths  of  azure — such 
forms  of  cold  blue  lifted  and  buUt  up  around  you 
in  the  eternal  silence,  and  ahroudeid  in  mist  and 
storm,  that  your  very  soul  is  hushed  and  chilled, 
and  you  feel  as  if  the  King  of  Terrors  had  here 
fixed  his  home ;  and,  were  a  tpectre  to  stand  in 
your  path,  or  to  lean  and  beckon  to  you  from  his 
car  of  rolling  mist,  you  would  behold  him,  without 
starting,  for  your  imagination  can  scarcely  be  more 
excited.  A  cataract,  which,  on  the  plain,  would 
draw  all  Europe  to  it,  is  here  no  curiosity.  Its 
lonely  thunder  swells  and  dies  away  in  the  intermi- 
nable solitude.  Twenty  times  we  thought  ourselves 
at  the  height  of  this  stupendous  road,  and  yet  its  ug- 
zag  course  appciared  ever  mounting  for  before  us  up 
and  up,  till  Uie  cold  grew  extreme,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  night  overlooked  us ;  and  we  were  com- 
pletely lost  and  enveloped  in  heavy,  wet  douds, 
rolling  around  us  like  a  mighty  ocean. 
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Th«  Reveiend  Gboboi  B.  Chketbr,  D.  D., 
is  a  native  of  Hallowell  in  Maine,  and  was 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  that  state  in 
1825.  AAer  completing  his  theological  stu- 
dies he  was  for  several  years  minister  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author 
in  the  allegory  of  Deacon  Giles's  Distillery, 
which  is  as  happy  in  its  invention  and  execu- 
tion as  it  is  severe  and  just  in  its  satire.    In 

1828  he  published  Studies  in  Poetry,  and  in 

1829  and  1832  selections  from  our  Poets  and 
Prose  Writers,  which  indicated  a  large  acquain- 
tance and  fine  taste  in  literature.  In  the  last 
mentioned  year  he  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Leighton,  remarks  on  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  writings  of  that  prelate,  and  became 
a  contributor  to  the  North  American  Review, 
his  best  articles  in  which  are  on  Bunyan,  Cole- 
ridge, Hebrew  Poetry,  and  the  Letters  of  Junius. 
He  has  since  written  largely  in  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  The  Biblical  Repository, 
The  Christian  Spectator,  The  American  Quar- 
terly Register,  The  Literary  and  Theological 
Review,  and  other  periodicals,  on  various  sub- 
jects of  religion  and  letters,  with  a  keenness  of 
discrimination,  force  of  logic,  and  elegance  of 
diction,  which  commanded  for  his  articles  the 
attention  of  cultivated  and  thoughtful  minds. 

In  1837  he  went  abroad,  and  passed  two 
years  and  a  half  chiefly  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  and 
Southern  Europe.  On  his  return  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  1841  he  published  God's  Hand  in  Ame- 
rica; in  1842  Essays  on  Capital  Punishment; 
in  1843,  The  Characteristics  of  a  Christian 
Philosopher,  a  Discourse  in  commemoration  of 
the  Virtues  and  Attainments  of  James  Maroh, 
and  The  Elements  of  National  Greatness,  a 
Discourae  before  the  New  England  Society ; 
in  1844  Lectures  on  Hierarchical  Despotism; 
and  in  1845  Lectures  on  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress and  the  Life  and  Times  of  John  Bunyan. 
The  general  character  of  all  these  works  will 
be  rightly  inferred  from  the  titles.  That  on 
Bunyan  is  the  longest,  and  in  a  literary  point 


of  view  much  the  best  It  is  a  genial  and  ve- 
ry able  commentary  on  the  life,  character,  and 
writings  of  the  greatest  genius  except  Milton 
who  lived  in  England  in  the  age  of  the  Puri- 
tans. It  was  perhaps  suggested  by  a  work  of 
Southey,  who  was  unfitted  by  political  and 
ecclesiastical  prejudices  for  doing  justice  to 
the  unordained  priest  of  Bedford,  with  whom 
Dr.  Cheever  had  on  nearly  every  point  a  very 
hearty  sympathy. 

In  1845  Dr.  Cheever  made  a  second  visit  to 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  published  The  Pil- 
grim in  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  a  few 
months  after.  The  Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  the 
Jungfrau.*  These  are  souvenirs  of  wander- 
ings among  the  Alps  and  the  cities  from  which 
they  can  be  discerned,  written  in  a  style  sin- 
gularly glowing  and  picturesque,  and  indicat- 
ing a  quick  perception  and  enthusiastic  love 
of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature.  It  has 
been  complained  of  Dr.  Cheever  that  he  intro- 
duces too  frequently  his  religious  opinions, 
and  is  too  apt  to  find  '<  sermons"  In  every 
thing  he  hears  or  sees.  But  a  traveller  who 
has  no  individuality  has  no  merit;  one  who 
does  not  worship  when  he  comes  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sublimest  works  of  God  is  no 
Christian ;  and  one  who  can  regard  without 
a  feeling  of  indignation  a  people  oppressed 
and  debased  by  a  political  and  religious  des- 
potism is  no  American.  "A  pilgrim  may 
wander  all  over  the  earth,"  says  Dr.  Cheever, 
'*  and  find  no  spot  where  men  are  bound  to 
God  by  so  many  ties  of  mercy  as  we  are  in 
our  own  dear  native  country,  or  where  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  have  so  much  cause 
for  heartfelt  rejoicing."  He  sees  all  other 
lands  in  the  light  of  his  own,  and  in  this  re- 
spect contrasts  finely  with  those  weak-minded 
Americansivho  excite  so  much  contempt  when 
abroad  by  obtrusive  exhibitions  of  their  want 
of  patriotism.  His  worst  fault  is  an  occa- 
sional carelessness  or  undignified  familiarity 
of  diction,  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  hasty  preparation  for  the  press. 

•Yolninefl  XI.  and  XL.  of  Wiley  &  Puiuam's  Library 
of  American  Books. 
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MONT  BLANC  FROM  THE  COL  DE 
BALME. 

rSOM  THB  WAHDSUaOB  OF  A  FILGSXK. 

Ths  Col  de  Balme  is  aboat  seven  thoasand  feet 
high,  and  lying  as  it  does  across  the  vale  of  Cha- 
moany  at  the  end  toward  Martigny  and  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  through  which  runs  the  grand  route 
of  the  Siinplon  from  Switzerland  to  Italy,  you  have 
from  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  views  both  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  vale  of  Chamouny,  with  all 
the  other  mountain  ridges  on  every  side.  You 
have,  as  it  were,  an  observatory  erected  for  you, 
seven  thousand  feet  high,  to  look  at  a  mountain  of 
sixteen  thousand. ... 

Till  we  arrived  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
the  summit,  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  and  Mont 
Blanc  rose  to  the  view  with  a  sublimity  which  it 
seemed  at  every  step  could  scarcely  be  rivalled, 
and  which  yet  at  every  step  was  increasing.  The 
path  is  a  winding  ascent,  practicable  only  for  mules 
or  on  foot  A  north-east  wind,  in  this  last  quarter 
of  an  hour,  was  driving  the  immensity  of  mist  from 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  over  the  summit, 
enveloping  all  creation  in  a  thick  frosty  fog,  so 
that  when  we  got  to  the  solitary  house,  we  were 
surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  cold  gray  cloud,  that 
left  neither  mountain  nor  the  sun  itself  distinguish- 
able. And  such,  thought  we,  is  the  end  of  all  our 
morning's  starvation,  perils,  and  labours ;  not  to 
see  an  inch  before  us ;  all  this  mighty  prospect,  for 
which  alone  one  might  worthily  cross  the  Atlantic, 
hidden  from  us,  and  quite  shut  out!  We  could 
have  wept,  perhaps,  if  we  had  not  been  too  cold 
and  too  hungry.  Our  host  burned  up  the  remain- 
der of  his.  year's  supply  of  wood  to  get  us  a  fire, 
and  then  most  hospitably  provided  us  with  a  break- 
fast of  roast  potatoes,  whereby  all  immediate  dan- 
ger of  furnishing  was  deferred  to  a  considerable 
distance.  But  our  bitter  disappointment  in  the 
fog  was  hard  to  be  borne,  and  we  sat  brooding  and 
mouniing  over  the  gloomy  prospect  for  the  day, 
and  wondering  what  we  had  best  do  with  our- 
selves, when  suddenly,  on  turning  toward  the  win- 
dow, Mont  Blanc  was  flashing  in  the  sunshine. 

Such  an  instantaneous  and  extraordinary  reve- 
lation of  splendour  we  never  dreamed  of.  The 
clouds  had  vanished,  we  could  not  tell  where,  and 
the  whole  illimitable  vast  of  gloiy  in  this,  the  heart 
of  Switzerland's  Alpine  grandeurs,  was  disclosed ; 
the  snowy  Monarch  of  Mountains,  the  huge  gla- 
ciers, the  jagged  granite  peaks,  needles,  and  rough 
enormous  crags  and  ridges  congregated  and  shoot- 
ing up  in  every  direction,  with  the  long  beautiful 
vale  of  Chamouny  visible  fit>m  end  to  end,  far 
beneath,  as  still  and  shining  as  a  picture !  Just 
over  the  longitudinal  ridge  ^of  mountains  on  one 
side  was  the  moon  in  an  infinite  depth  of  ether;  it 
seemed  as  if  we  could  touch  it;  and  on  the  other 
the  sun  was  exulting  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out 
of  his  chamber.  The  clouds  still  sweeping  past 
us,  now  concealing,  now  partially  veiling,  and  now 
revealing  the  view,  add^  to  its  power  by  such 
sudden  alternations. 

Far  down  the  vale  floated  in  mid  air  beneath  us 


a  few  fleeces  of  cloud,  below  and  beyond  which  lay 
the  valley  with  its  villages,  meadows,  and  winding 
paths,  and  the  river  running  through  it  like  a  sil- 
ver thread.  Shortly  the  misto  congregated  away 
beyond  this  scene,  rolling  masses  upon  masses, 
penetrated  and  turned  into  fleecy  silver  by  the 
sunlight,  the  whole  body  of  them  gradually  retreat- 
ing over  the  south-western  end  and  barrier  of  the 
valley.  In  our  position  we  now  saw  the  different 
gorges  in  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  lengthwise, 
Charmontiere,  Du  Bois,  and  the  Glacier  du  Bos- 
son  protruding  its  whole  enorme  from  the  valley. 
The  grand  Mulct,  with  the  vast  snow-depths  and 
creoatses  of  Mont  Blanc  were  revealed  to  us.  That 
sublime  summit  was  now  for  the  first  time  seen  in 
its  solitary  superiority,  at  first  appearing  round  and 
smooth,  white  and  glittering  with  perpetual  snow, 
but  as  the  sun  in  his  higher  path  cast  shadows 
from  summit  to  summit,  and  revealed  ledges  and 
chasms,  we  could  see  the  smoothness  broken .  Mont 
Blanc  is  on  the  right  of  the  valley,  looking  up  from 
the  Col  de  Balme ;  the  left  range  l)eing  much  lower, 
though  the  summit  of  the  Buet  is  near  ten  thousand 
feet  in  height  Now  on  the  Col  de  Balme  we  are 
midway  in  these  sublime  views,  on  an  elevation  of 
seven  thousand  feet,  without  an  intervening  barrier 
of  any  kind  to  interrupt  our  sight 

On  the  Col  itself  we  are  between  two  loftier 
heights,  both  of  which  I  ascended,  one  of  them  be- 
ing a  ridge  so  sharp  and  steep,  that  though  I  got 
up  without  much  danger,  yet  on  turning  to  look 
about  me  and  come  down,  it  was  absolutely  fright- 
ful. A  step  either  side  would  have  sent  me  sheer 
down  a  thousand  feet ;  and  the  crags  by  which  I 
had  mounted  appeared  so  loosely  perched,  as  if  I 
could  shake  and  tumble  them  from  their  places  by 
my  hand.  The  view  in  every  direction  seemed 
infinitely  extended,  chain  behind  chain,  ridge  after 
ridge,  in  almost  endless  succession. 

But  the  hour  of  most  intense  splendour  in  this 
day  of  glory  was  the  rising  of  the  clouds  in  Cha- 
mouny, as  we  could  discern  them  like  stripes  of 
amber  floating  in  an  azure  sea.  They  rested  upon, 
and  floated  over  the  successive  glacier  gorges  of 
the  mountain  range  on  either  hand,  like  so  many 
islands  of  the  blest,  anchored  in  mid-heaven  below 
us;  or  like  so  many  radiant  files  of  the  white-robed 
heavenly  host  floating  transversely  across  the  val- 
ley. This  extended  through  its  whole  length,  and  it 
was  a  most  singular  phenomenon ;  for  through  these 
ridges  of  cloud  we  could  look  as  through  a  telescope 
down  into  the  vale  and  along  to  its  farther  end ;  but 
the  intensity  of  the  light  flashing  from  the  snows 
of  the  mountains  and  reflected  in  these  fleecy  ra- 
diances, almost  as  so  many  secondary  suns,  hung 
in  the  clear  atmosphere,  was  well-nigh  blinding. 

The  scene  seemed  to  me  a  fit  symbol  of  celestial 
glories ;  and  I  thought  if  a  vision  of  such  intense 
splendour  could  be  arrayed  by  the  divine  power  out 
of  mere  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  made  to  assume 
such  beauty  indescribable  at  a  breath  of  the  wind, 
a  movement  of  the  sun,  a  slight  change  in  the  ele- 
ments, what  mind  could  even  dimly  and  distanUy 
form  to  itself  a  conception  of  the  splendours  of  the 
world  of  heavenly  glory. 
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MONT  BLANC  FROM  THE  VAL 
D'AOSTE. 

Wmom  THS  tAMS. 

MoxT  Blahc  from  the  Italian  aide,  from  the 
Val  d'Aoete,  is  presented  to  the  eye  in  a  greater 
unity  of  sublimity,  with  a  more  undivided  and  over- 
whelming impression  than  from  any  other  point 
In  the  vale  of  Chamouny  you  are  almost  too  near; 
you  are  under  the  mountain,  and  not  before  it; 
and  from  the  heights  around  it  there  are  other  ob- 
jects that  command  a  portion  of  your  admiration. 
But  here  Mont  Blanc  is  the  only  object,  as  it  were, 
between  you  and  eternity.  It  is  sud  that  on  this 
side  the  mountain  rises  in  almost  a  sheer  perpen- 
dicular  precipice  thirteen  thousand  fieet  high ;  an 
object  that  quite  tyrannizes  over  the  whole  valley, 
so  that  you  see  nothing  else ;  and  in  a  day  of  such 
glowing  brilliancy  as  I  am  writing  of,  you  desire  to 
see  nothing  else,  for  it  seems  as  if  heaven's  splen- 
dours were  coming  down  upon  you ! 

It  was  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  that 
I  came  upon  this  view — and  I  gazed,  and  gazed, 
and  gazed,  almost  wishing  that  I  could  spend  as 
many  days  as  there  were  minutes  in  the  same  po- 
sition, and  full  of  regret  to  leave  a  spot  of  such 
glorious  beauty.  The  splendour  was  almost  blind- 
ing. A  brilliant  sun,  a  few  fleecy  clouds  around 
the  mountain,  a  clear  transparent  atmosphere,  the 
valley  invested  with  the  richest  verdure,  range  after 
range  of  mountains  retreating  behind  one  another, 
tints  softening  from  shade  to  shade,  the  light  min- 
gling with,  and,  as  it  were,  entering  into,  the  green 
herbage  and  forming  with  it  a  soft,  luminous  com- 
position, dim  ridges  of  hazy  light,  and  at  the  close 
of  this  perspective  of  magnificence,  Mont  Blanc 
sheeted  with  snow,  and  flashing  like  a  type  of  the 
Celestial  City ! 

Coming  suddenly  upon  such  a  scene,  you  think 
that  no  other  point  of  view  can  possibly  be  equal 
to  this,  and  you  are  tempted  not  to  stir  from  the 
spot  till  sundown ;  but,  looking  narrowly,  you  see 
that  the  road  scales  the  clifis  at  some  distance  be- 
yond, at  an  overhanging  point  where  Mont  Blanc 
will  still  be  in  frill  view  ;  so  you  pass  on,  plunging 
for  a  few  moments  into  a  wood  of  chestnuts,  and 
losing  Mont  Blanc  entirely.  Then  you  emerge, 
admiring  the  rich  scene  through  which  you  have 
been  advancing,  until  you  gain  the  point  which 
you  observed  from  a  distance,  where  the  road  cir- 
cles the  jagged,  outjutting  crags  of  the  mountain 
at  a  great  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  then  again  the  vision  of  glory  bursts  upon  you. 
What  combinations !  Forests  of  the  richest,  deep- 
est green,  vast  masses  of  foliage  below  you,  as  fresh 
and  glittering  in  the  sunlight  as  if  just  washed  in 
a  June  shower,  mountain  crags  towering  above, 
the  river  Doire  thundering  far  beneath  you,  down 
black,  jagged,  savage  ravines ;  behind  you,  at  one  end 
of  the  valley,  a  range  of  snow-crowned  mountains; 
before  you,  the  same  vast  and  magnificent  perspec- 
tive which  arrested  your  admiration  at  first,  with  its 
infolding  and  retreating  ranges  of  verdure  and  sun- 
light, and  at  the  close,  Mont  Blanc  flashing  as  light- 
ning, as  it  were  a  mountain  of  pure  alabaster. 


The  fleecy  doads  that  here  and  diere  dreled  and 
touched  it,  or  like  a  cohort  of  angels  brushed  its 
summit  with  their  wings,  added  greatly  to  the 
glory;  for  the  sunlight  reflected  from  ihe  snow 
upon  the  clouds,  and  from  the  clouds  upon  the 
snow,  made  a  more  gbvring  and  dazzling  splen- 
dour. The  outlines  of  the  mountains  being  so 
sharply  defined  against  the  serene  blue  of  the  sky, 
you  might  deem  the  whole  mass  to  have  been  cut 
out  horn  the  ether.  You  have  this  view  for  hours, 
as  you  pass  up  the  valley,  but  at  this  particular 
point  it  u  the  most  glorious. 

It  was  of  such  amazing  effulgence  at  this  hour, 
that  no  language  can  give  any  just  idea  of  it. 
Gazing  steadfastly  and  long  upon  it,  I  began  to 
comprehend  what  Coleridge  meant  when  he  said 
that  he  almost  lost  the  sense  of  his  own  being  in 
that  of  the  mountain,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  part 
of  him  and  he  of  it  Gazing  thus,  your  sense  al- 
most becomes  dizzy  in  the  tremulous  effulgence. 
And  then  the  sunset !  The  rich  hues  of  sunset 
upon  such  a  scene !  The  golden  light  upon  the 
verdure,  the  warm  crimson  tints  uppn  the  snow, 
the  crags  glowing  like  jasper,  the  masses  of  shade 
cast  from  sununit  to  summit,  the  shafts  of  light 
shooting  past  them  into  the  sky,  and  all  this  flood 
of  rich  magnificence  succeeded  so  rapidly  by  the 
cold  gray  of  the  snow,  and  gone  entirely  when  the 
stars  are  visible  above  the  moutains,  and  it  is  night ! 


THE  MER  DE  GLACE. 

noaC  THE  SAMS. 

At  Montanvert  you  find  yourself  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  plateau^  so  situated,  that  on  one  side 
you  may  look  down  into  the  dread  frozen  sea,  and 
on  the  other,  by  a  few  steps,  into  the  lovely,  green 
vale  of  Chamouny.  What  astonishing  variety 
and  contrast  in  the  spectacle!  Far  beneath,  a 
smiling  and  verdant  valley,  watered  by  the  Arve, 
with  hamlets,  fields  and  gardens,  the  abode  of  life, 
sweet  children  and  flowera: — ^fiur  above,  savage 
and  inaccessible  crags  of  ice  and  granite,  and  a 
cataract  of  stiffened  billows,  stretching  away  be- 
yond sight — the  throne  of  Death  and  Winter. 

From  the  bosom  of  the  tumbling  sea  of  ice, 
enormous  granite  needles  shoot  into  the  sky,  ob* 
jects  of  singular  sublimity,  one  of  them  rising  to  the 
great  height  of  thirteen  thousand  feet,  seven  thou- 
sand above  the  point  where  you  are  standing.  This 
is  more  than  double  the  height  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton in  our  country,  and  this  amazing  pinnacle  of 
rock  looks  like  the  spire  of  an  interminable  colos- 
sal cathedral,  with  odier  pinnacles  around  it  No 
snow  can  cling  to  the  summits  of  these  jagged 
spires ;  the  lightning  does  not  splinter  them ;  the 
tempests  rave  round  them;  and  at  their  base, 
those  eternal  drifting  ranges  of  snow  are  formed, 
that  sweep  down  into  the  frozen  sea,  and  feed  the 
perpetual,  immeasurable  masses  of  the  glacier. 
Meanwhile,  the  laughing  verdure,  sprinkled  with 
flowers,  plays  upon  the  edges  of  the  enormous 
masses  of  ice— 00  near,  that  you  may 
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touch  the  ioe  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
pluck  the  Tiolet  8a,  oftentimes,  the  ice  and  the 
▼eidure  are  mingled  in  our  earthly  pilgrimage ; — 
so,  8ometimee»  in  one  and  the  same  family  yoa 
may  see  the  exquisite  refinements  and  the  crabbed 
repugnancies  of  human  nature.  90|  in  the'  same 
house  of  God,  on  tlie  same  bench,  may  sit  an  an- 
gel and  a  murderer ;  a  villain,  like  a  glacier,  and  a 
num  with  a  heart  like  a  sweet  running  brook  in 
the  sunshine. 

The  impetuous  arrested  cataract  seems  as  if  it 
were  ploughing  the  rocky  gorge  with  its  turbulent 
surges.  Indeed  the  ridges  of  rocky  fragments 
along  the  edges  of  the  glacier,  called  moratnej,  do 
look  precisely  as  if  a  colossal  iron  plough  had 
torn  them  from  the  mountain,  and  laid  them  along 
in  one  continuous  farrow  on  the  frozen  verge.  It 
is  a  scene  of  stupendous  sublimity.  These  mighty 
grranite  peaks,  hewn  and  pinnacled  into  Gothic 
towers,  and  liiese  rugged  mountain  walls  and 
buttresses, — what  a  cathedral!  with  this  cloud- 
less sky,  by  starlight,  for  its  fretted  roof-^he 
chanting  wail  of  the  tempest,  and  the  rushing  of 
the  avalanche  for  its  organ.  How  grand  the 
thundering  sound  of  the  vast  masses  of  ice  tum- 
bling from  the  roof  the  Arve-cavem  at  the  foot  of 
the  glacier !  Does  it  not  seem,  as  it  sullenly  and 
heavily  echoes,  and  rolls  up  from  so  immense  a 
distance  below,  even  more  sublime  than  the  thun- 
der of  the  avalanche  above  us  ? 


AVALANCHES  OF  THE  JUNGFRAU. 

VBOM  TBS  SAMS. 

Ordinabilt,  in  a  sunny  day  at  noon,  the  ava- 
lanches are  fiJling  on  the  Jungfirau  about  every 
ten  minutes,  with  the  roar  of  thunder,  but  they  are 
much  more  seldom  visible,  and  sometimes  the  tra- 
veller crosses  the  Wengem  Alp  without  witnessing 
them  at  all.  But  we  were  so  very  highly  &voured 
as  to  see  two  of  the  grrandest  avalanches  powible  in 
the  course  of  about  an  hour,  between  twelve  o'clock 
and  two.  One  cannot  command  any  language  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their  magnificence. 
You  are  standing  far  below,  gazing  up  to  where 
the  great  disc  of  the  glittering  Alp  cuts  the  hea- 
▼ens,  and  drinking  in  the  influence  of  the  silent 
scene  around.  Suddenly  an  enormous  mass  of 
snow  and  ice,  in  itself  a  mountain,  seems  to  move ; 
it  breaks  from  the  toppling  outmost  mountain  ridge 
of  snow,  where  it  is  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  and 
in  its  first  &11  of  perhaps  two  thousand  feet,  is 
broken  into  millions  of  fragments.  As  you  first 
see  the  flash  of  distant  artillery  by  night,  then  hear 
the  roar,  so  here  you  may  see  the  white  flashing 
mass  majestically  bowing,  then  hear  the  astound- 
ing din.  A  cloud  of  dusty,  misty,  dry  snow  rises 
into  the  air  from  the  concussion,  forming  a  white 
volume  of  fleecy  smoke,  or  misty  light,  from  the 
bosom  of  which  thunders  forth  the  icy  torrent  in  its 
second  prodigious  fiill  over  the  rocky  battlements. 
The  eye  follows  it  delighted  as  it  ploughs  through 
the  path  which  preoeding  avalanches  have  worn, 
till  it  comes  to  the  brink  of  a  vast  ridge  of  bare 


rock,  perhaps  more  than  two  thousand  feet  per- 
pendicular. Then  pours  the  whole  cataract  over 
the  gulf  with  a  still  louder  roar  of  echoing  thunder, 
to  which  nothing  but  the  noise  of  Niagara  in  its 
soblimity  is  comparable.  Nevertheless,  you  may 
think  of  the  tramp  of  an  army  of  elephants,  of  the 
roar  of  multitudinous  cavalry  marching  to  battle, 
of  the  whirlwind  tread  of  ten  thousand  bisons 
sweeping  across  the  prairie,  of  the  tempest  surf  of 
ocean  beating  and  shaking  the  continent,  of  the 
tound  of  torrent  floods  or  of  a  numerous  host,  or  of 
the  voice  of  the  Trumpet  on  Sinai,  exceeding  loud, 
and  waxing  louder  and  louder,  so  that  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  camp  trembled,  or  of  the  rollbg  orbs  of 
that  fierce  chariot  described  by  Milton, 

Under  whose  barning  wheels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout. 

It  is  with  such  a  mighty  shaking  tramp  that  the 
avalanche  down  thunders.  Another  fall  of  still 
greater  depth  ensues,  over  a  second  similar  castel- 
lated ridge  or  reef  in  the  face  of  the  mountain,  with 
an  awful  majestic  slowness,  and  a  tremendous 
crash,  in  its  concussion,  awakening  again  the  re- 
verberating peals  of  thunder.  Then  the  torrent 
roars  on  to  another  smaller  fall,  till  at  length  it 
reaches  a  mighty  groove  of  snow  and  ice,  like  the 
slide  down  the  Pilatus,  of  which  Playfair  has 
given  so  powerfully  graphic  a  description.  Here 
its  progress  is  slower,  and  last  of  all  you  listen  to 
the  roar  of  the  falling  fragments  as  they  drop  out 
of  sight  with  a  dead  weight  into  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf^  to  rest  there  for  ever.  Now  figure  to  your- 
self a  cataract  like  that  of  Niagara,  (for  I  should 
judge  the  volume  of  one  of  these  avalanches  to  be 
probably  every  way  superior  in  bulk  to  the  whole 
of  the  Horse-shoe  fall,)  poured  in  foaming  gran- 
deur, not  merely  over  one  great  precipice  of  two 
hundred  feet,  but  over  the  successive  ridgy  preci- 
pices of  two  or  three  thousand,  in  the  face  of  a 
mountain  eleven  thousand  feet  high,  and  tumbling, 
crashing,  thundering  down,  with  a  continuous  din 
of  fiir  greater  sublimity  than  the  sound  of  the 
grandest  cataract  Phiced  on  the  slope  of  the 
Wengem  Alp,  right  opposite  the  whole  visible 
side  of  the  Jungfirau,  we  have  enjoyed  two  of  these 
mighty  spectacles,  at  about  half  an  hour's  inter%'al 
between  them.  The  first  was  the  most  sublime, 
the  second  the  most  beautiful.  The  roar  of  the 
falling  mass  begins  to  be  heard  the  moment  it  is 
loosened  from  the  mountain ;  it  pours  on  with  the 
sound  of  a  vast  body  of  rushing  water ;  then  comes 
the  first  great  concussion,  a  booming  crash  of  thun- 
ders, breaking  on  the  still  air  in  mid  heaven ;  your 
breath  is  suspended  as  you  listen  and  look ;  the 
mighty  glittering  mass  shoots  headlong  over  the 
main  precipice,  and  the  fall  is  so  great  that  it  pro- 
duces to  the  eye  that  impression  of  dread  majestic 
slowness,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  though  it  is 
doubtless  more  rapid  than  Niagara.  But  if  you 
should  see  the  cataract  of  Niagara  itself  coming 
down  five  thousand  feet  above  you  in  the  sir,  there 
would  be  the  same  impression.  The  image  re- 
mains in  the  mind,  and  can  never  fiide  from  it ;  it 
is  as  if  you  had  seen  an  alabaster  cataract  from 
heaven. 
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Charlis  Finno  HorrMAN,  son  of  Judge 
Josiah  Ogden  Hofiinan,  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  the  year  1806.  The  name 
Fenno  he  derives  from  his  maternal  grand- 
father, a  distinguished  politician  of  the  federal 
party  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington*  H is  fever's  £unily  came 
to  New  York  from  Holland,  before  the  days 
of  Peter  Stuyresant,  and  have  ever  held  an 
honourable  position  in  the  state.  His  father, 
in  his  younger  days,  was  often  the  successfnl 
competitor  of  Hamilton,  Burr,  Pinkney,  and 
other  professional  giants,  for  the  highest  ho- 
nours of  the  legal  forum,  and  his  brother,  Mr. 
Ogden  Hoffman,  still  maintains  the  family 
reputation  at  the  bar. 

When  six  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  a  Latin 
grammar-school  in  New  York,  from  which, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  he  was  transferred  to  ^e 
Poughkeepsie  Academy,  a  seminary  upon  the 
Hudson,  about  eighty  miles  from  the  city, 
which  at  that  time  enjoyed  great  reputation. 
The  harsh  treatment  he  receiyed  here  induced 
him  to  run  away,  and  his  father,  finding  that 
he  had  not  improved  under  a  course  of  severity, 
did  not  insist  upon  his  return,  but  placed  him 
under  the  care  of  an  accomplished  Scottish 
gentleman  in  one  of  the  rural  villages  of  New 
Jersey.  During  a  visit  home  from  this  place, 
when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  he  met  with 
an  injury  which  involved  the  necessity  of  the 
immediate  amputation  of  his  right  leg,  above 
the  knee.  The  painful  circumstances  are  mi- 
nutely detailed  in  The  New  York  Evening 
Post,  of  the  twenty-fiilh  of  October,  1817,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  while,  with  other  lads, 
attempting  the  dangerous  feat  of  leaping  aboard 
a  steamer  as  she  passed  a  pier,  under  full  way, 
he  was  caught  between  the  vessel  and  the 
wharf.  The  steamer  swept  by,  and  left  him 
clinging  by  his  hands  to  the  pier,  crushed  in 
a  manner  too  frightful  for  description.  This 
deprivation,  instead  of  acting  as  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  the  manly  sports  of  youth,  and  thus 
turning  the  subject  of  it  into  a  retired  student, 
seems  rather  to  have  given  young  Hoffman  an 
especial  ambition  to  excel  in  field  sports  and 
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pastimes,  to  the  still  further  neglect  of  per- 
haps more  useful  acquirements.  At  fifteen  he 
entered  Columbia  College,  and  here,  as  at  pre- 
paratory schools,  was  noted  rather  for  success 
in  gymnastic  exercises  than  in  those  of  a  more 
intellectual  character.  His  reputation,  judg- 
ing from  his  low  position  in  his  class,  con- 
trasted  with  the  honours  tliat  were  awarded 
him  by  the  college  societies  at  their  anniver- 
sary exhibitions,  was  greater  with  the  students 
than  with  the  faculty,  though  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  conferred  upon  him 
under  peculiarly  gratifying  circumstances,  after 
leaving  the  institution  in  his  third  or  junior 
year  without  having  graduated,  clearly  im- 
plies that  he  was  still  a  favourite  with  his 
€Uma  mater* 

Immediately  after  leaving  college — ^being 
then  eighteen  yeare  old — ^he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  with  Mr.  Harmanus  Bleecker, 
of  Albany.  When  twenty-one,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  in  the  succeeding  three 
yeare  he  practised  in  the  courts  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  During  this  period  he  wrote 
anonymously  for  the  New  York  American- 
having  made  his  firat  essay  as  a  writer  for  the 
gazettes  while  in  Albany— «nd  soon  after,  I 
believe,  became  associated  with  Mr.  Charles 
King  in  the  editorehip  of  that  paper.  Cer- 
tainly he  gave  up  the  legal  profession,  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  which  he  appeara 
to  have  been  unfitted  by  his  love  of  books, 
society,  and  the  rod  and  gun,  and  since  that 
time  has  devoted  his  attention  almost  con- 
stantly to  literature. 

In  October,  1833,  Mr.  Hoffman  left  New 
York  to  travel  in  the  western  states  and  terri- 
tories; and  arriving  at  Detroit  by  way  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  directed  his  course 
through  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  the 
Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  upper  Mississippi, 
which  was  the  northern  and  western  limit  of 
his  journey.  On  his  return  he  passed  through 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia, 
and  reached  home  near  the  close  of  June,  1834. 
Of  this  tour  he  gave  a  very  interesting  accoant 
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in  two  volumes,  entitled,  A  Winter  in  the 
West,  published  in  New  York  and  London 
early  in  1835.  Although  Mr.  Irving  soon 
after  gave  to  the  public  his  Tour  on  the  Prai- 
ries, in  which  he  has  described,  with  his  cus- 
tomary felicity,  similar  scenes  and  characters, 
Mr.  Hoffman's  work  retained  the  popular  &r 
vour  with  which  it  was  originally  received. 
It  has  since  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  will  continue  to  be  admired  so  long  as 
graphic  delineations  of  nature,  spirited  sketches 
of  men  and  manners,  and  richness  and  purity 
of  style,  are  appreciated. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  second  work.  Wild  Scenes 
in  the  Forest  and  the  Prairie,  appeared  origi- 
nally in  London,  in  1637,  and  an  impression 
of  it,  embracing  some  important  additions, 
was  printed  in  New  York,  in  1843.  In  this 
he  has  given  some  very  happy  and  original 
scenic  and  legendary  illustrations  of  American 
subjects,  and  has  been  equally  successful  in 
the  tender  and  the  humorous. 

It  was  followed,  in  1840,  by  Greyslaer,  a 
Romance  of  the  Mohawk,  founded  on  tlie 
celebrated  criminal  trial  of  Beauchamp,*  for 
the  murder  of  Colonel  Sharpe,  the  Solicitor 
General  of  Kentucky,  the  particulars  of  which, 
softened  away  in  the  novel,  are  minutely  de- 
tailed in  the  appendix  to  his  Winter  in  tlie 
West.  Some  of  the  English  critics  pro- 
nounced the  scenes  between  Greyslaer  and 
Alida  de  Roos  melodramatic  and  improbable ; 
but  the  authenticated  facts  of  the  tragedy  are 
stranger  than  the  fiction.  In  transferring  the 
scene  of  his  tale  from  Kentucky  to  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  at  the  same  time  carry- 
ing back  the  date  of  it  half  a  century,  little 
violence  is  done  to  the  probabilities  of  the 
story,  as  the  reader  will  be  satisfied  when  he 
reflects  upon  the  changes  which  fifty  years 
have  wrought  since  New  York  was  a  frontier 
state,  exposed  to  the  border  warfare  of  the  In- 
dians. Bait,  the  Hunter,  in  this  novel,  is  a 
well-conceived  and  admirably  sustained  cha- 
racter, American,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
word.  Greyslaer  has  so  many  traits  about 
him  which  find  a  response  in  our  conscious- 
ness, that  we  cannot  but  think  his  original 
existed  somewhere  else  than  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  novelist  I  do  not  refer  so  much 
to  his  habits  and  manners,  as  to  his  idiosyn- 

*  Mr.  William  Oilmore  Simms  ha«.  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Oreyslaer,  written  a  novel  entitled  Beauchainpe, 
which  is  founded  on  the  same  history. 
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cracies— his  ways  of  feeling  and  thinking. 
No  one  who  has  not  reflected  upon  his  emo- 
tions, and  indulged  often  in  self-meditation, 
can  fully  recognise  the  chief  merit  of  this 
character,  considered  as  a  type  of  real  hu- 
manity. 

The  Knickerbocker  Magazine  was  first  is- 
sued under  the  editorial  auspices  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, and  he  subsequently  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  American  Monthly,  one  of  the 
ablest  literary  periodicals  ever  published  in 
this  country.  While  editor  of  this  work  he 
also  conducted,  for  one  year,  the  New  York 
Mirror,  and  wrote  a  series  of  zealous  and  able 
papera  in  favour  of  a  law  of  international  copy- 
right for  The  New  Yorker, 

In  1843  he  published  The  Vigil  of  Faith, 
a  Legend  of  the  Andirondack  Mountains,  of 
which  several  editions  have  since  appeared  in 
this  country  and  England.  It  contains  much 
fine  description  and  sentiment;  the  narrative 
is  remarkably  well  managed,  and  in  no  other 
poem  has  Indian  superstition  or  tradition  been 
used  with  more  skill  or  success.  But  his  re- 
putation as  a  poet  rests  mainly  on  his  songs, 
which  are  unquestionably  the  finest  that  have 
been  produced  in  this  country.  They  are  sim- 
ple, entire  and  glowing,  and  evidently  grew 
out  of  his  own  experiences  and  observation. 
The  Myrtle  and  Steel,  Sparkling  and  Bright, 
Rosalie  Clare,  and  others,  have  a  spontaneous 
lyrical  flow,  an  earnest  sincerity  of  feeling, 
and  an  inherent  delicacy  that  distinguish  only 
the  best  works  of  this  description. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Hoflman  wrote  a  novel 
under  the  title  of  The  Red  Spur  of  Ramapo, 
of  which  high  expectations  were  formed  by 
his  friends,  from  the  knowledge  they  had  of 
his  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  scenes  and  cha- 
racters introduced  into  it,  and  the  unusual  de- 
gree of  labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  its  com- 
position. Just  after  the  completion  of  his 
arrangements  with  the  publishers,  and  when 
it  had  been  announced  as  in  the  press,  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  before  his  recovery  the  servant 
who  attended  his  chambers,  had  "  used  all  the 
paper  that  was  written  on  to  kindle  fires,  and 
carefully  preserved,  in  the  gentleman's  port- 
folio, all  the  pieces  that  were  unsoiled !"  He 
has  not  since  had  courage  to  undertake  a  novel, 
but  he  continues  to  write  for  the  magazines, 
and  his  occasional  stories  and  poems  are 
among  the  most  popular  contributions  which 
are  made  to  these  works. 
2Q 
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BEN  BLOWER'S  STORY; 

OR  UOW  TO  RKUBH  A  JXTLKP. 


«  Are  you  sure  that's  Thx  Flaxx  over  by  the 
Bhore?" 

"  Ccrtijig,  manny !  I  could  tell  her  pipes  acrost 
the  Mazoura."* 

"  And  you  will  overhaul  her!" 

**  Won't  we  though !  I  tell  ye,  Strannger,  so 
sure  as  my  name's  Ben  Blower,  that  that  Isist  tar  bar'l 
I  hove  in  the  furnace  has  put  jist  the  smart  chance 
of  go-ahead  into  us  to  cut  off  The  Flame  from 
yonder  pint,  or  send  our  boat  to  kingdom  come." 

«  The  devil !"  exclaimed  a  bystander  who,  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  race,  was  leaning  the 
while  against  the  partitions  of  the  boiler-room. 
«  Fve  chosen  a  nice  place  to  see  the  fim,  near  this 
infernal  powder-barrel  f" 

M  Not  so  bad  as  if  you  were  in  it !"  coolly  ob- 
served Ben,  as  the  other  walked  rapidly  away. 

«  As  if  he  were  in  it!  in  whati  in  the  boiler?" 

«  Certiug!  Don't  folks  sometimes  go  into  bilers, 
manny  V* 

"  I  shduld  think  there'd  be  other  parts  of  the 
boat  more  comfortable." 

"  That's  right;  poking fttn  at  me  at once't ;  but 
wait  till  wc  )?et  through  this  brush  with  the  old 
Flame,  and  I'll  tell  ye  of  a  regular  fixin  scrape  that 
a  man  may  get  into.  It's  true,  too,  every  word 
of  it — as  Bure  as  my  name's  Ben  Blower." 

<«  You  have  seen  the  Flame  then  afore,  Strann- 
ger  1  Six  year  ago,  when  new  upon  the  river,  she 
was  a  raal  out  and  outer,  I  tell  ye.  I  was  at  that 
time  a  hand  aboard  of  her.  Yes,  I  belonged  to  her 
at  the  time  of  her  great  race  with  the  <  Go-liar.' 
You've  heern,  mayhap,  of  the  blow-up  by  which 
we  lost  it  ?  They  made  a  gpreat  fuss  about  it ;  but 
it  was  nothing  but  a  mere  Bz  of  hot  water  after  alL 
Only  the  springing  of  a  few  rivets,  which  loosened 
a  biler  plate  or  two,  and  let  out  a  thin  spirting  upon 
some  niggers  that  hadnH  sense  enough  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  Well,  the  *  Go-liar*  took  off  our  pas- 
sengers, and  we  ran  into  Smasher's  Landing  to 
repair  damages,  and  bury  the  poor  fools  that  were 
killed.  Here  we  laid  for  a  matter  of  thirty  hours 
or  so,  and  got  things  to  rights  on  board  for  a  bran 
new  start.  There  was  some  carpenters'  work  yet 
to  be  done,  but  the  captain  said  that  that  might  be 
fixed  off  jist  as  well  when  we  were  under  way — 
we  had  worked  hard — the  weather  was  sour,  and 
we  needn't  do  any  thing  more  jist  now — ^we  might 
take  that  afternoon  to  ourselves,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing he'd  get  up  steam  bright  and  airly,  and  we'd 
all  come  out  new.  There  was  no  temperance 
society  at  Smasher's  Landing,  and  I  went  ashore 
upon  a  lark  with  some  of  the  hands." 

I  omit  the  worthy  Benjamin's  adventures  upon 
land,  and,  despairing  of  fully  conveying  his  lan- 
guage in  its  original  Doric  force,  will  not  hesitate 
to  give  the  rest  of  his  singular  narrative  in  my  own 
words,  jAve  where,  in  a  few  instances,  I  can  recall 
his  prAciw  phraseology,  which  the  reader  will 
easily  recognise. 

*  The  iiMme  "Missouri"  is  thus  generally  pronounced 
upuQ  tht.  western  wateis. 


«  The  night  was  raw  and  sleety  when  I  regained 
the  deck  of  ou  r  boat.  The  officers,  instead  of  leav- 
ing a  watch  above,  had  dosed  up  eveiy  thing,  and 
shut  themselves  in  the  cabin.  The  fire-room  only 
was  open.  The  boards  dashed  from  the  oatdde  by 
the  explosion  had  not  yet  been  replaced.  The  floor 
of  the  room  was  wet,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
corner  which  afforded  a  shelter  fimn  the  driving 
storm.  I  was  about  leaving  the  room,  resigned  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  now  bent  only  upon  get- 
ting under  the  lee  of  some  bulkhead  that  would 
protect  me  against  the  wind.  In  passing  out  I 
kept  my  arms  stretched  forward  to  fieel  my  way  in 
the  dark,  but  my  feet  came  in  contact  with  a  heavy 
iron  lid ;  I  stumbled,  and,  as  I  fell,  struck  odb  of 
my  hands  into  the  <  manhole,'  (I  think  this  was  the 
name  he  gave  to  the  oval-shaped  opening  in  the 
head  of  the  boiler,)  through  which  the  smith  had 
entered  to  make  his  repairs.  I  fell  with  my  arm 
thrust  so  far  into  the  aperture  that  I  received  a 
pretty  smart  blow  in  the  face  as  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  head  of  the  boiler,  and  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  drag  my  body  after  it,  the  moment  I  recovered 
from  this  stunning  efiect,  and  ascertained  my 
whereabouts.  In  a  word  I  crept  into  the  boiler, 
resolved  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  there.  The 
place  was  dry  and  sheltered.  Had  my  bed  been 
softer,  I  would  have  had  all  that  man  could  desire; 
as  it  was,  I  slept,  and  slept  soundly. 

**  I  should  mention  though,  that,  before  closing 
my  eyes,  I  several  times  shifted  my  position.  I 
had  gone  first  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  boiler,  then 
again  I  had  crawled  back  to  the  manhole,  to  put 
my  hand  out  and  feel  that  it  was  really  still  open. 
The  warmest  place  was  at  the  farther  end,  where  I 
finally  established  myself,  and  that  I  knew  from 
the  first  It  was  foolish  in  me  to  think  that  the 
opening  through  which  I  had  just  entered  could  be 
closed  without  my  hearing  it,  and  that,  too,  when 
no  one  was  astir  but  myself;  but  the  blow  on  the 
side  of  my  face  made  me  a  little  nervous  perhaps ; 
besides,  I  never  could  bear  to  be  shut  up  in  any 
pla^e— 4t  always  gives  a  wild-like  feeling  about  the 
head.  You  may  laugh,  Stranger,  but  I  believe  I 
should  suffocate  in  an  empty  church,  if  I  onoe  felt 
that  I  was  so  shut  up  in  it  that  I  could  not  get  out 
I  have  met  men  afore  now  just  like  me,  or  worse 
rather — much  worse.  Men  that  it  made  sort  of 
furious  to  be  tied  down  to  any  thing,  yet  eo  aoft- 
like  and  contradictory  in  their  natures  that  you 
might  lead  them  anywhere  so  long  as  they  didn't 
feel  the  string.  Stranger,  it  takes  all  sorts  of  peo* 
pie  to  make  a  world  I  and  we  may  have  a  good 
many  of  the  wont  kind  of  white-men  here  out  west 
But  I  have  seen  folks  upon  this  river — quiet  look- 
ing chaps,  too,  as  ever  you  see— who  were  so  tee- 
totally  carankterankleroui  that  they'd  shoot  the 
doctor  who'd  tell  them  they  couldn't  live  when 
ailing,  and  make  a  die  of  it,  just  out  of  spite,  when 
told  they  must  get  welL  Yes,  fellows  as  fond  of 
the  good  things  of  earth  as  yon  and  I,  yet  who'd 
rush  like  mad  right  over  th«  gang-plank  of  life,  if 
once  brought  to  believe  that  they  had  to  stay  in 
this  world  whether  they  wanted  to  leave  it  or  not 
Thunder  and  bees !  if  sadi  a  fellow  as  that  had 
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heaitl  the  cocks  crow  as  I  did — awakened  to  find 
darkneas  about  him— darkness  so  thick  yon  might 
cut  it  with  a  knife^heard  other  sounds,  too,  to  tell 
that  it  was  morning,  and  scrambling  to  fumble  for 
that  manhole,  found  it,  too,  black — closed — black 
and  even  as  the  rest  of  the  iron  coffin  around  him, 
closed,  with  not  a  rivet-hole  to  let  God*s  light  and 
air  in — ^why — why — he*d  *a  twounded  right  down 
on  the  spot,  as  I  did,  and  I  ain't  ashamed  to  own 
it  to  no  white-man." 

The  big  drops  actually  stood  upon  the  poor  fel- 
low's brow,  as  he  now  paused  for  a  moment  in  the 
recital  of  his  terrible  story.  He  passed  his  hand 
over  his  rough  features,  and  resumed  it  with  less 
agitation  of  manner. 

«  How  long  I  may  have  remained  there  senseless 
I  don't  know.  The  doctors  have  since  told  me  it 
must  have  been  a  sort  of  fit — more  like  an  apoplexy 
than  a  swoon,  for  the  attack  finally  passed  off  in 
sleep. — Yes,  I  slept ;  I  know  thatf  for  I  dreamed — 
dreamed  a  heap  o'  things  afore  I  awoke, — ^there  is 
but  one  dream,  however,  that  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  recall  distinctly,  and  that  must  have  come  on 
shortly  before  I  recovered  my  consciousness.  My 
resting-place  through  the  night  had  been,  as  I  have 
told  you,  at  the  far  end  of  the  boiler.  Well,  I  now 
dreamed  that  the  manhole  was  still  open — and, 
what  seems  curious,  rather  than  l^ghable,  if  you 
take  it  in  connection  with  other  things,  I  fancied 
that  my  legs  had  been  so  stretched  in  the  long  walk 
I  had  taken  the  evening  before,  that  they  now 
reached  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler,  and  ex- 
tended through  the  opening. 

«<  At  first,  (in  my  dreaming  reflections,)  it  was  a 
comfortable  thought,  that  no  one  could  now  shut  up 
the  manhole  without  awakening  me.  But  soon  it 
seemed  as  if  my  feet,  which  were  on  the  outside, 
were  becoming  drenched  in  the  storm  which  had 
originally  driven  me  to  seek  this  shelter.  I  felt 
the  chilling  rain  upon  my  extremities.  They  grew 
colder  and  colder,  and  their  numbness  gradually 
extended  upward  to  other  parts  of  my  body.  It 
seemed,  however,  that  it  was  only  the  under  side 
of  my  person  that  was  thus  strangely  visited.  I 
laid  upon  my  back,  and  it  must  have  been  a  spe- 
cies of  nightmare  that  afflicted  me,  for  I  knew  at 
last  that  I  was  dreaming,  yet  felt  it  impossible  to 
rouse  myself.  A  violent  fit  of  coughing  restored, 
at  last,  my  powers  of  volition.  The  water,  which 
had  been  slowly  rising  around  me,  had  rushed  into 
my  mouth ;  I  awoke  to  hear  the  rapid  strokes  of 
the  pump  which  was  driving  it  into  the  boiler ! 

**  My  whole  condition — no — not  all  of  it — ^not 
yet — my  present  condition  flashed  with  new  horror 
upon  me.  But  I  did  not  again  swoon.  The  chok- 
ing sensation  which  had  made  me  fiunt,  when  I 
first  discovered  how  I  was  entombed,  gave  way  to 
a  livelier,  though  less  overpowering  emotion.  I 
shrieked  even  as  I  started  from  my  slumber.  The 
previous  discovery  of  the  closed  aperture,  with  the 
instant  oblivion  that  followed,  seemed  only  a  part 
of  my  dream,  and  I  threw  my  arms  about  and 
looked  eagerly  for  the  opening  by  which  I  had  en- 
tered the  horrid  place — ^yea,  looked  for  it,  and  felt 
for  it,  though  it  was  the  terrible  conviction  that  it 


was  closed — a  second  time  brought  home  to  i 
which  prompted  my  frenzied  cry.  Every  sense 
seemed  to  have  tenfold  acuteness,  yet  not  one  to  act 
in  unison  with  another.  I  shrieked  again  and  again 
— imploringly — desperately — savagely.  I  filled  the 
hollow  chamber  with  my  cries,  till  its  iron  walla 
seemed  to  tingle  around  me.  The  dull  strokes  of 
the  accursed  pump  seemed  only  to  mock  at,  while 
they  deadened  my  screams. 

«  At  last  I  gave  myself  up.  It  is  the  strugi^le 
against  our  fate  which  frenzies  the  mind.  We 
cease  to  fear  when  we  cease  to  hope.  I  gave  my- 
self up,  and  then  I  grew  calm ! 

«*  I  was  resigned  to  die^resigncd  even  to  my 
mode  of  death.  It  was  not,  I  thought,  so  very  new 
after  all,  as  to  awaken  unwonted  horror  in  a  man. 
Thousands  have  been  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  shut  up  in  the  holds  of  vessels — beating 
themselves  against  the  battened  hatches— dragged 
down  from  the  upper  world  shrieking,  not  for  life, 
but  for  death  only  beneath  the  eye  and  amid  the 
breath  of  heaven.  Thousands  have  endured  that 
appalling  kind  of  suffocation.  I  would  die  only  as 
many  a  better  man  had  died  before  me.  I  could 
meet  such  a  death.  I  said  so — I  thought  so— I  felt 
so — felt  so,  I  mean,  for  a  minute — or  more ;  ten 
minutes  it  may  have  been — or  but  an  instant  of 
time.  I  know  not — nor  does  it  matter  if  I  could 
compute  it  There  was  a  time,  then,  when  I  was 
resigned  to  my  fate.  But,  good  God  !  was  I  re- 
signed to  it  in  the  shape  in  which  next  it  came  to 
appal  1  Stranger,  I  felt  that  water  growing  hot 
about  my  limbs,  though  it  was  yet  roid-lcg  deep. 
I  felt  it,  and,  in  the  same  moment,  heard  the  roar 
of  the  furnace  that  was  to  turn  it  into  steam  before 
it  could  get  deep  enough  to  drown  one ! 

«*You  shudder, — It  was  hideous.  But  did  I 
shrink  and  shrivel,  and  crumble  down  upon  that 
iron  floor,  and  lose  my  senses  in  that  horrid  agony 
of  fearl — No! — though  my  brain  swam  and  the 
life-blood  that  curdled  at  my  heart  seemed  about 
to  stagnate  there  for  ever,  still  J  knew  /  1  was  too 
hoarse— too  hopeless,  from  my  previous  eftorts,  to 
cry  out  more.  But  I  struck — feebly  at  first,  and 
then  strongly — frantically  with  my  clenched  fist 
against  the  sides  of  the  boiler.  There  were  peo- 
ple moving  near  who  miisl  hear  my  blows !  Could 
not  I  hear  the  grating  of  chains,  the  shuflling  of 
feet,  the  very  rustle  of  a  rope— hear  them  all,  within 
a  few  inches  of  me  1  I  did — but  the  gurgling  wa- 
ter that  was  growing  hotter  and  hotter  around  my 
extremities,  made  more  noise  within  the  steaming 
chaldron,  than  did  my  frenzied  blows  against  its  sides. 

"  Latterly  I  had  hardly  changed  my  position,  but 
now  the  growing  heat  of  the  water  made  me  plash 
to  and  fro ;  lifting  myself  wholly  out  of  it  was  im- 
possible, but  I  could  not  remain  quiet.  I  stumbled 
upon  something — ^it  was  a  mallet ! — a  chance  tool 
the  smith  had  left  there  by  accident  With  what 
wild  joy  did  I  seize  it — with  what  eager  confidence 
did  I  now  deal  my  first  blows  with  it  against  the 
walls  of  my  prison !  But  scarce  had  I  intermitted 
them  for  a  moment  when  I  heard  the  clang  of  the 
iron  door  as  the  fireman  flung  it  wide  to  feed  the 
flames  that  were  to  torture  me.     My  knocking  was 
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unheard,  thoug^h  I  coold  hear  him  toaa  the  Bticki 
into  the  furnace  beneath  me,  and  drive  to  the  door 
when  his  infernal  oven  was  fully  crammed. 

"  Had  I  yet  a  hope  ?  I  had,  but  it  rose  in  my 
mind  side  by  side  with  the  fear  that  I  mijht  now 
become  the  agent  of  preparing  myself  a  more 
frightful  death — Yea !  when  I  thought  of  that  fur- 
nace with  its  fresh-fed  flames  curling  beneath  the 
iron  upon  which  I  stood — a  more  frightful  death 
even  than  that  of  being  boiled  alive  !  Had  I  dis- 
covered that  mallet  but  a  short  time  sooner — but 
no  matter,  I  would  by  its  aid  resort  to  the  only 
expedient  now  left. 

« It  was  this : — I  remembered  having  a  marline- 
spike  in  my  pocket,  and  in  less  time  than  I  have 
taken  in  hinting  at  the  consequences  of  thus  using 
it,  I  had  made  an  impression  upon  the  sides  of  the 
boiler,  and  soon  succeeded  in  driving  it  through. 
The  water  gushed  through  the  aperture— would 
they  see  it  ? — No ;  the  jet  could  only  play  against 
a  wooden  partition  which  must  hide  the  stream 
from  view — it  must  trickle  down  upon  the  decks 
before  the  leakage  would  be  discovered.  Should  I 
drive  another  hole  to  make  that  leakage  greater! 
Why,  the  water  within  seemed  already  to  be  sensibly 
diminished — so  hot  had  become  that  which  re- 
mained— should  more  escape,  would  I  not  hoar  it 
bubble  and  hiss  upon  the  fiery  plates  of  iron  that 
were  already  scorching  the  soles  of  my  feet? 

**  Ah !  there  is  a  movement — voices — I  hear  them 
calling  for  a  crowbar : — The  bulkhead  cracks  as 
they  pry  off  the  planking.  They  have  seen  the 
leak — they  are  trying  to  get  at  it ! — Good  God  ! 
why  do  they  not  first  dampen  the  fire  1 — Why  do 
they  call  for  the— the — 

"  Stranger,  look  at  that  finger !  it  can  never  re- 
gain its  natural  size — ^but  it  has  already  done  all 
the  service  that  man  could  expect  from  so  humble 
a  member — Sir,  that  hole  wotdd  have  been  plttgged 
up  oti  the  instant,  unless  /  had  jantmtd  my  finger 
through  ! 

"  I  heard  the  cry  of  horror  as  they  saw  it  with- 
out— the  shout  to  drown  the  fire— the  first  stroke 
of  the  cold  water-pump.  They  say,  too,  that  I 
was  conscious  when  they  took  me  out — ^but  I — I 
remember  nothing  more  till  they  brought  a  julep 
to  ray  bed-side  arlerwarda.  Awn  that  julep  I — " 

"Cooling!  was  itl" 

«8traxn«er!!!" 

Ben  turned  away  his  head  and  wept — He  could 
no  more. 


THE  FLYING  HEAD. 
A  LFX3END  OF  SACONDAGA  LAKE. 

FROaC  WILD  8CXKSS  IN  THE  VORBIT  AXD  FRAiaiX. 

**The  Great  God  hath  sent  us  signs  in  the  sky!  vro 
have  heard  uncommon  noise  in  the  heavens,  and  have 
seen  bbads  fall  down  upon  the  earih!"  Speech  of  TaJtaya- 
dmi%  a  Mohawk  saehem,  at  Albany^  Oct.  25th,  1680.— Coi> 
de:<'s  Five  Nations. 

It  hath  tell-tale  tongues ;— this  easing  air 

That  walls  us  in— and  their  wandering  breath 
Will  whisper  the  horror  everywhere. 

That  clings  to  that  ruthless  deed  of  death. 
And  a  vengeful  eye  from  the  gory  tide 
Will  open  to  blast  the  parricide. 

The  coimtry  about  the  head-waters  of  the  great 


Mohegan,  (as  the  Hudson  is  sometimes  called,) 
though  abounding  in  game  and  fish,  was  never,  in 
the  recollection  of  the  oldest  Indians  living,  nor  in 
that  of  their  Others'  fathers,  the  permanent  resi- 
dence of  any  one  tribe.  From  the  black  mountain 
tarns,  where  the  eastern  fork  takes  its  rise,  to  the 
silver  strand  of  Lake  Pleasant,  through  which  the 
western  branch  makes  its  way  after  risijig  in  Sacon- 
daga  Lake,  the  wilderness  that  intervenes,  and  all 
the  mountains  round  about  the  fountain-beads  of 
the  great  river,  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
infested  by  a  class  of  beings  with  whom  no  good 
man  would  ever  wish  to  come  in  contact. 

The  young  men  of  the  Mohawk  have,  indeed, 
often  traversed  it,  when,  in  yesra  gone  by,  they  went 
on  the  war  path  after  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  north; 
and  the  scattered  and  wandering  remnants  of  their 
people,  with  an  occasional  hunting-party  from  the 
degenerate  bands  that  survive  at  St.  Regis,  will  yet 
occasionally  be  tempted  over  these  haunted  grounds 
in  quest  of  the  game  that  still  finds  a  refuge  in  that 
mountain  region.  The  evil  shapes  that  were  for- 
merly so  troublesome  to  the  red  hunter,  seem,  in 
these  later  days,  to  have  become  less  restless  at  his 
presence ;  and,  whether  it  be  that  the  day  of  their 
power  has  gone  by,  or  that  their  vindictiveness  has 
relented  at  witnessing  the  fate  which  seems  to  be 
universally  overtaking  the  people  whom  they  once 
delighted  to  persecute— certain  it  is,  that  the  few 
Indians  who  now  find  their  way  to  this  part  of  the 
country  are  never  molested,  except  by  the  white 
settlers  who  are  slowly  extending  their  clearings 
among  the  wild  hills  of  the  north. 

The  <*  Fltiko  Head,"  which  is  supposed  to  have 
first  driven  the  original  possessors  of  these  huntings 
grounds,  whosoever  they  were,  from  their  homes, 
and  which,  as  long  as  tradition  runneth  back,  in  the 
old  day  before  the  whites  came  hither,  guarded  them 
from  the  occupancy  of  every  neighbouring  tribe, 
has  not  been  seen  for  many  years  by  any  credible 
witness,  though  there  are  those  who  insist  that  it 
has  more  than  once  appeared  to  them,  hovering, 
as  their  iathers  used  to  describe  it,  over  the  lake  in 
which  it  first  bad  its  birth.  The  existence  of  this 
fearful  monster,  however,  has  never  been  disputed. 
Rude  representations  of  it  are  still  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  crude  designs  of  those  degenerate  abo- 
rigines who  earn  a  scant  subsistence  by  making 
birchen  baskets  and  ornamented  pouches  for  such 
travellers  as  are  curious  in  their  manufacture  of 
wampum  and  porcupine  quills;  and  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Flying  Head  survives,  while  even 
the  name  of  the  tribe  whose  crimes  first  called  it 
into  existence,  has  passed  away  for  ever. 

It  was  a  season  of  great  severity  with  that  forgot- 
ten people  whose  council-fires  were  lighted  on  the 
mountain  promontory  that  divides  Sacondaga  from 
the  sister  lake  into  which  it  discharges  itself.* 

A  long  and  severe  winter,  with  but  little  snow, 
had  killed  the  herbage  at  its  roots,  and  the  moose 
and  deer  had  trooped  ofC  to  the  more  luxuriant 

*  A  hamlet  is  now  growing  up  on  this  beautiful  mouD- 
tain  slope,  and  the  scenerv  in  the  vicinity  is  iikelv  to  be 
soon  better  known,  from  the  late  establishment  of  a  line 
of  post-coaches  between  Sacondaga  Lake  and  Saraioga 
Springs. 
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pastares  along  the  Mohawk,  whither  the  hantera 
of  the  hills  dared  not  follow  them.  The  fishing, 
too,  failed ;  and  the  famine  became  so  devouring 
among  the  mountains,  that  whole  families,  who  had 
no  hunters  to  provide  for  them,  perished  outright. 
The  young  men  would  no  longer  throw  the  slender 
product  of  the  chase  into  the  common  stock,  and 
the  women  and  children  had  to  maintain  life  as 
well  as  they  could  upon  the  roots  and  berries  the 
woods  afforded  them. 

The  suflerings  of  the  tribe  became  at  length  so 
galling,  that  the  young  and  enterprising  began  to 
talk  of  migrating  from  the  ancient  seat  of  their 
people ;  and,  as  it  was  impossible,  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  hostile  tribes,  merely  to  shift  their 
hunting-grounds  for  a  season  and  return  to  them 
at  some  more  auspicious  period,  it  was  proposed 
that  if  they  could  effect  a  secret  march  to  the  great 
lake  off  to  the  west  of  them,  they  should  launch 
their  canoes  upon  Ontario,  and  all  move  away  to 
a  new  home  beyond  its  broad  waters.  The  wild 
rice,  of  which  some  had  been  brought  into  their 
country  by  a  runner  from  a  distant  nation,  would, 
they  thought,  support  them  in  their  perilous  voy- 
age along  the  shores  of  the  great  water,  where  it 
grows  in  such  profusion ;  and  they  believed  that, 
once  safely  beyond  the  lake,  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  find  a  new  home  abounding  in  game  upon  those 
flowery  plains  which,  as  they  had  heard,  lay  like  one 
immense  garden  beyond  the  chain  of  inland  seas. 

The  old  men  of  the  tribe  were  indignant  at  the 
bare  suggestion  of  leaving  the  bright  streams  and 
sheltered  valleys,  amid  which  their  spring-time  of 
life  had  passed  so  happily.  They  doubted  the  ex- 
istence of  the  garden  regions  of  which  their  chil- 
dren spoke ;  and  they  thought  that  if  there  were 
indeed  such  a  country,  it  was  madness  to  attempt 
to  reach  it  in  the  way  proposed.  They  said,  too, 
that  the  fiimine  was  a  scourge  which  the  Master 
of  Life  inflicted  upon  his  people  for  their  crimes ; 
that  if  its  pains  were  endured  with  the  constancy 
and  firmness  that  became  warriors,  the  visitation 
would  soon  pass  away ;  but  that  those  who  fled 
from  it  would  only  war  with  their  destiny,  and  that 
chastisement  would  follow  them,  in  some  shape, 
wheresoever  they  might  flee.  Finally,  they  added 
that  they  would  rather  perish  by  inches  on  their 
native  hills — they  would  rather  die  that  moment, 
than  leave  them  for  ever,  to  revel  in  plenty  upon 
stranger  plains. 

<*  Be  it  so ;  they  have  spoken  !**  exclaimed  a  fierce 
and  insolent  youth,  springing  to  his  feet  and  casting 
a  furious  glance  around  the  council  as  the  aged  chief, 
who  had  thus  addressed  it,  resumed  his  seat.  **  Be 
the  dotard's  words  their  own,  my  brothers;  let  them 
die  for  the  crimes  they  have  even  now  acknow- 
ledged. We  know  of  none ;  our  unsullied  summers 
have  nothing  to  blush  for.  It  is  they  that  have 
drawn  this  curse  upon  our  people :  it  is  for  them 
that  our  vitals  are  consuming  with  anguish,  while 
our  strength  wastes  away  in  the  search  of  suste- 
nance we  cannot  find ;  or  which,  when  found,  we 
are  compelled  to  share  with  those  for  whose  mis- 
deeds tin  Great  Spirit  hath  placed  it  far  from  us. 
They  have  spoken — let  them  die.    Let  them  die, 


if  we  are  to  remain  to  appease  the  angry  Spirit ; 
and  the  food  that  now  keeps  life  lingering  in  thpir 
shrivelled  and  useless  carcases,  may  then  nerve  the 
limbs  of  our  young  hunters,  or  keep  our  children 
from  perishing.  Let  them  die,  if  we  are  to  move 
hence,  for  their  presence  will  but  bring  a  curse 
upon  our  path:  their  worn-out  frames  will  give 
way  upon  the  march ;  and  the  raven  that  hovers 
over  their  corses  will  guide  our  enemies  to  the  spot, 
and  scent  them  like  wolves  upon  our  trail.  Let 
them  die,  my  brothers ;  and,  because  they  are  still 
our  tribesmen,  let  us  give  them  the  death  of  war- 
riors, and  that  before  we  leave  this  ground." 

And  with  these  words  the  young  barbarian,  peal- 
ing forth  a  ferocious  whoop,  buried  his  tomahawk 
in  the  head  of  the  old  man  nearest  to  him.  The 
infernal  yell  was  echoed  on  every  side ;  a  dozen 
flint  hatchets  were  instantly  raised  by  as  many  re- 
morseless arms,  and  the  massacre  was  wrought 
before  one  of  those  thus  horribly  sacrificed  could 
interpose  a  plea  of  mercy.  But  for  mercy  they 
would  not  have  pleaded,  had  opportunity  been 
afforded  them ;  for  even  in  the  moment  that  inter- 
vened between  the  cruel  sentence  and  its  execution, 
they  managed  to  show  that  stern  resignation  to  the 
decrees  of  fate  which  an  Indian  warrior  ever  ex- 
hibits when  death  is  near ;  and  each  of  the  seven 
old  men  that  perished  thus  barbarously,  drew  his 
wolf-skin  mantle  around  his  shoulders  and  nodded 
his  head,  as  if  inviting  the  death-blow  that  fol- 
lowed. 

The  parricidal  deed  was  done !  and  it  now  be- 
came a  question  how  to  dispose  of  the  remains  of 
those  whose  lamp  of  life,  while  twinkling  in  the 
socket,  had  been  thus  fearfully  quenched  for  ever. 
The  act,  though  said  to  have  been  of  not  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  among  certain  Indian  tribes  at 
similar  exigencies,  was  one  utterly  abhorrent  to  the 
nature  of  most  of  our  aborigines ;  who,  from  their 
earliest  years,  are  taught  the  deepest  veneration  for 
the  aged.  In  the  present  instance,  likewise,  it  had 
been  so  outrageous  a  perversion  of  their  customary 
views  of  duty  among  this  simple  people,  that  it 
was  thought  but  proper  to  dispense  with  their 
wonted  mode  of  sepulture,  and  dispose  of  the  vic- 
tims of  famine  and  fanaticism  in  some  peculiar 
manner.  They  wished  in  some  way  to  sanctify  the 
deed,  by  offering  up  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered 
to  the  Master  of  Life,  and  that  without  dishonour- 
ing the  dead.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  to  decapi- 
tate the  bodies  and  bum  them ;  and  as  the  nobler 
part  could  not,  when  thus  dissevered,  be  buried 
with  the  usual  forms,  it  was  determined  to  sink  the 
heads  together  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

The  soulless  trunks  were  accordingly  consumed, 
and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  heads 
were  then  deposited  singly,  in  separate  canoes, 
which  were  pulled  off  in  a  kind  of  procession  from 
the  shore.  The  young  chief  who  had  suggested  the 
bloody  scene  of  the  sacrifice,  rowed  in  advance,  in 
order  to  designate  the  spot  where  they  were  to  dis- 
burden themselves  of  their  gory  freight  Resting 
then  upon  his  oars,  he  received  each  head  in  suc- 
cession firom  his  companions,  and  proceeded  to  tie 
them  together  by  their  scalp-locks,  in  order  to  sink 
8q3 
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the  whole,  with  a  huge  itoDe,  to  the  hottom.  Bat 
the  vengeance  of  the  Muter  of  Life  overtook  the 
wretch  before  his  horrid  office  was  aocompUahed ; 
for  DO  aooner  did  he  receive  the  last  head  into  hia 
canoe  than  it  began  to  nnk,  his  feet  became  en- 
tangled in  the  hideous  chain  he  had  been  knotting 
together,  and,  before  his  horror*«tricken  com- 
panions could  come  to  his  rescue,  he  was  dragged, 
shrieking,  to  the  bottom.  The  others  waited  not 
to  see  the  water  settle  over  him,  but  pulled  with 
their  whole  strength  for  the  shore. 

The  morning  dawned  calmly  upon  that  unhal- 
lowed water,  which  seemed  at  first  to  show  no 
traces  of  the  deed  it  had  witnessed  the  night  before. 
But  gradually,  as  the  sun  rose  up  higher,  a  few 
gory  bubbles  appeared  to  float  over  one  smooth  and 
turbid  spot,  which  the  breeze  never  crisped  into  a 
ripple.  The  parricides  sat  on  the  bank  watching  it 
all  the  day ;  but  sluggish,  as  at  first,  that  sullen  blot 
upon  the  fresh  blue  surface  still  remained.  Another 
day  passed  over  their  heads,  and  the  thick  stain  was 
yet  there.  On  the  third  day  the  floating  slime  took 
a  greener  hue,  as  if  coloured  by  the  festering  mass 
beneath ;  but  coarse  fibres  of  darker  dye  marbled 
ill  surface ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  tlieae  began  to 
tremble  along  the  water  like  weeds  growing  from 
the  bottom,  or  the  long  tresses  of  a  woman's  scalp 
floating  in  a  pool  when  no  wind  disturbs  it  The 
fifth  morning  came,  and  the  conscience-stricken 
watchera  thought  that  the  spreading-scalp— for 
such  now  all  agreed  it  was — had  raised  itaelif  from 
the  water,  and  become  rounded  at  the  top,  as  if 
there  were  a  head  beneath  it  Some  thought,  too, 
that  they  could  discover  a  pair  of  hideous  eyes 
glaring  beneath  the  dripping  locks.  They  looked 
on  the  sixth,  and  there  indeed  was  a  monstrous 
HEAD  floating  upon  the  surface,  as  if  anchored  to 
the  spot,  around  which  the  wator — ^notwithstand- 
ing a  blast  which  swept  the  lake— was  calm  and 
motionless  as  ever. 

Those  bad  Indians  then  wished  to  fly ;  but  the 
doomed  parricides  had  not  now  the  courage  to  en- 
counter tho  warlike  bands  thro^igh  which  they  must 
make  their  way  in  fleeing  from  their  native  valley. 
They  thought,  too,  that,  as  nothing  about  the  head, 
except  the  eyes,  had  motion,  it  could  not  harm  them, 
resting  quietly,  as  it  did,  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
waters.  And,  though  it  was  dreadful  to  have  that 
hideous  gaze  fixed  for  ever  upon  their  dwellings, 
yet  they  thought  that  if  the  Master  of  Life  meant 
this  as  an  expiation  for  their  phrenzied  deed,  they 
would  strive  to  live  on  beneath  those  unearthly 
glances  without  shrinking  or  complaint 

But  a  strange  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the 
floating  head  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day. 
A  pair  of  broad  wings,  ribbed,  like  those  of  a  bat, 
and  with  claws  appended  to  each  tondon,  had  grown 
out  during  the  night ;  and,  buoyed  up  by  these,  it 
seemed  to  be  now  resting  on  the  water.  The  water 
itself  appeared  to  ripple  more  briskly  near  it,  as  if 
joyous  that  it  was  about  to  be  relieved  of  ito  un- 
natural burden ;  but  still,  for  hours,  the  head  main- 
teined  ite  first  position.  At  last  the  wind  began  to 
rise,  and,  driving  through  the  trough  of  the  waves, 
beneath   their    expanded  membrane,  raised  the 


wings  from  the  snrfiiee,  and  seemed  for  the  first 
time  to  endow  them  with  vitality.  They  flapped 
harshly  once  or  twice  upon  the  billows,  and  the 
head  rose  slowly  and  heavily  finom  the  lake. 

An  agpny  of  fear  seized  upon  the  gazing  parri- 
cides, but  the  supernatural  creation  made  no  move- 
ment to  injure  them.  It  only  remained  balancing 
itself  o'ver  the  lake,  and  casting  a  shadow  from  its 
wings  that  wrapped  the  valley  in  gloom.  But 
dreadful  was  it  beneath  their  withering  shade  to 
watch  that  terrific  monster,  hovering  like  a  falcon 
for  the  stoop,  and  know  not  upon  what  victim  it 
might  descend.  It  was  then  that  they  who  had 
sown  the  gory  seed  from  which  it  sprung  to  life, 
with  one  impulse  sought  to  escape  its  presence  by 
flight  Herding  together  like  a  troop  of  deer  when 
the  panther  is  prowling  lyjr,  they  rushed  in  a  body 
from  the  scene.  But  the  flapping  of  the  demon 
pinions  was  soon  heard  behind  them,  and  the 
winged  head  was  henceforth  on  their  track  where- 
soever it  led. 

In  vain  did  they  cross  one  mountain  barrier  after 
another,  plunge  into  the  rocky  gorge,  or  thread 
the  mazy  swamp,  to  escape  their  fiendish  wateher. 
The  Flying  Head  would  rise  on  tireless  wings 
over  the  lofUest  summit,  or  dart  in  arrowy  flight 
through  the  narrowest  passages  without  furling  its 
pinions:  while  their  sullen  threshing  would  be 
heard  even  in  thoee  vine-webbed  thicketo  where 
the  little  ground  bird  can  scarcely  make  ito  way. 
The  very  caverns  of  the  earth  were  no  protection 
to  the  parricides  firom  its  presence;  for  scarcely 
would  they  think  they  had  found  a  refuge  in  some 
spany  cell,  when,  poised  midway  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  floor,  they  would  behold  the  Flying 
Head  faring  upon  them.  Sleeping  or  waking, 
the  monster  was  ever  near ;  they  paused  to  rest, 
but  the  rushing  of  ito  wings,  as  it  swept  around 
their  resting-place  in  never-ending  circles,  pre- 
vented them  from  finding  forgetfulness  in  repose; 
or  i^  in  spite  of  those  blighting  pinions  that  ever 
fanned  them,  fiitigue  did  at  momenU  plunge  them 
in  uneasy  slumbers^  the  glances  of  the  Flying 
Head  would  pierce  their  veiy  eyelids,  and  steep 
their  dreams  in  horror.  * 

What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  that  band  of  par- 
ricides, no  one  has  ever  knovm.  Some  say  that  the 
Master  of  Life  kept  them  always  young,  in  order 
that  their  capability  of  sufiering  might  never  wear 
out ;  and  these  insist  that  the  Flying  Head  is  still 
pursuing  them  over  the  great  prairies  of  the  far- 
west  Othera  aver  that  the  glances  of  the  Flying 
Head  turned  each  of  them  gradually  into  stone ; 
and  these  say  that  their  forms,  though  altered  by 
the  wearing  of  the  rains  in  the  lapse  of  long  years, 
may  still  be  recognised  in  those  upright  rocks 
which  stand  like  human  figures  along  the  shores 
of  some  of  the  neighbouring  lakes ;  though  most 
Indians  have  another  way  of  accounting  for  these 
figures.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  Flying 
Head  always  comes  back  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try about  the  times  of  the  equinox ;  and  some  say 
even  that  you  may  always  hear  the  flapping  of  its 
wings  whenever  such  a  slonn  as  that  we  have  just 
weathered  is  brewing. 
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Mrs.  Kirkland,  fonnerly  Miss  Caroline 
M.  Stansbury,  is  a  native,  I  beliere,  of  New 
York.  On  her  marriage  with  the  late  amiable 
and  accomplished  William  Kirkland,*  soon 
after  his  return  from  Europe,  (where  he  had 
spent  some  time  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing his  knowledge  of  modem  languages,)  he 
resigned  a  professorship  which  he  held  in 
Hamilton  College,  and  established  a  school  in 
the  beautiful  village  of  Geneva,  on  the  Seneca 
Lake,  where  they  resided  several  years.  They 
subsequently  removed  into  Michigan,  where 
Mrs.  Kirkland  wrote  A  New  Home :  Who'll 
Follow?  or  Glimpses  of  Western  Life,  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Clavers,  an  Actual  Settler,  and  Fo- 
rest Life,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in 
1839,  and  the  last  in  1842.  No  works  of  their 
class  were  ever  more  brilliantly  successful 
than  these  original  and  admirable  pictures  of 
frontier  scenery,  woodcraft,  and  domestic  ex- 
perience. For  genial  humour,  graphic  de- 
scription, and  shrewd  sense,  "  Mrs.  Clavers" 
proved  herself  equal  to  any  writers  of  her  sex, 
while  in  delicacy,  nice  perception  of  character, 
and  all  the  more  feminine  qualities  of  author- 
ship, there  was  no  one  in  this  country  at  least 
to  be  preferred  to  her.    In  1845  she  published 

*  William  Kirkland,  ton  of  the  Honourable  Joseph 
KirklaDd,  was  horn  in  New  Hartford,  near  Utica,  in  New 
York,  in  ihe  year  1800.  He  was  originally  educated  for 
the  ministry,  but  some  conscientious  scruples  kept  him 
from  entering  upon  its  sacred  duties,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  a  tutor  and  then  a  professor  in  Hamilton 
College.  He  visited  Europe  for  the  gratification  of  a  li- 
beral curiosity,  and  to  gain  a  more  perfect  mastery  of  the 
languages  of  the  continent,  and  while  abroad  resided 
nearly  two  years  in  Gottingen.  He  removed  to  New 
York,  from  Michigan,  in  1842,  and  in  that  city  devoted  his 
attention  chiefly  to  literature.  In  October,  1846,  he  es- 
tablished a  religious  journal  which  promised  to  be  very 
successful ;  but  on  the  nineteenth  of  that  month  his  friends 
were  surprised  by  the  intelligence  of  his  sudden  and  me- 
lancholy death.  His  body  was  on  that  day  recovered  from 
the  Hudson  river,  near  Fishkill.  He  was  returning  from 
a  visit  to  his  little  son,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
burgh,  the  previous  evening,  and  being  deaf  and  very 
near-sighted,  he  probably  made  a  misstep  in  the  dark, 
fell  into  the  river,  and  was  rapidly  swept  away  by  the 
cnrrent,  while  the  noise  of  the  departing  boat  prevented 
those  on  board  from  hearing  any  cries  for  assistance. 
He  was  a  fine  scholar,^  elegant  and  able  writer,and  was 
very  much  beloved  for  hia  many  gentlemanly  qualities. 


Western  Clearings,*  a  collection  of  tales  and 
sketches  illnstrative  of  the  same  sort  of  life. 
It  has  the  strength,  freshness,  effect  and  bril- 
liancy, which  we  associate  with  the  best  con- 
ception of  our  native  character,  and  is  uni- 
formly saved  from  those  kindred  faults  which 
lie  so  fatally  near  to  this  bold  class  of  virtues, 
by  the  inborn  refinement,  practised  taste,  rea- 
dy tact,  and  varied  resources  which  are  her  spe- 
cial and  rare  accomplishment.  In  the  rough- 
est scenes  she  is  never  coarse ;  amidst  the  least 
cultivated  society  she  never  is  vulgar.  She 
interests  us  in  the  wild  men  and  in  the  wild 
occurrences  of  border  life,  by  identifying  them 
with  the  fortunes  and  feelings  of  that  humani- 
ty of  which  we  are  a  part.  Her  sympathies 
are  sensitive  and  various  in  their  range,  bi^t 
always  sound  and  healthful,  and  neither  extra- 
vagant in  their  objects  nor  excessive  in  their 
degree.  The  constant  presence  of  strong  ac- 
tive sense  on  the  part  of  the  author  carries  us 
through  the  monotonous  incidents  of  western 
settlement  with  animation,  amusement  and 
instruction.  These  narratives  have  through- 
out that  simplicity,  vigour,  and  inherent  beau- 
ty, which  a  superior  mind,  if  it  be  faithful  to 
tiie  grreat  law  of  genuineness  and  honesty,  ne- 
ver fails  of  attaining  in  its  representations  of 
tiie  actual.  Laying  aside  factitious  models, 
and  seeking  only  to  apprehend  the  subject 
before  her  in  its  just  and  permanent  charac- 
teristics, and  to  express  those  views  with  sin- 
cerity and  directness,  Mrs.  Kirkland  has  at- 
tained a  success  which  may  well  serve  as  a 
monitor  and  guide  to  those  who,  upon  less 
judicious  plans,  are  labouring  to  create  an 
American  literature.  There  is  but  one  way 
in  which  we  can  be,  rightly  and  advan- 
tageously, free  from  tiie  tyranny  of  British 
examples.  Truth  of  understanding  and  truth 
of  feeling  must  be  the  only  directors  to  real 
excellence  in  untried  courses.  In  literary  art, 
as  in  the  higher  one  of  virtue,  it  is  only  when 
'*  the  truth  shall  make  us  free,^'  that  we  can 
become  "  free  indeed.*' 

*  No.  Vll.  of  Wiley  and  Putnam*8  Library  of  American 
Books. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  DOUBLEDAY. 

FBOM  ▲  HSW  BOMS. 

1  nxTH  been  frequently  reminded  of  one  of 
Johnson's  humorous  sketches.  A  man  returning 
a  broken  wheelbarrow  to  a  Quaker,  with  **  Here, 
Tve  broke  your  rotten  wheelbarrow,  usin'  on  't  I 
wish  you'd  get  it  mended  right  ofl^  *oauae  I  want 
to  borrow  it  again  this  afternoon."  The  Quaker 
is  made  to  reply,  "  Friend,  it  shall  be  done ;"  and 
I  wish  I  posseted  more  of  his  spirit 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  write  a  chapter  on  invo- 
luntary loans;  I  have  a  story  to  tell. 

One  of  my  best  neighbours  is  Mr.  Philo  Double- 
day,  a  long,  awkward,  honest,  hard-working  Maine- 
man,  or  Mainiote,  I  suppose  one  might  say;  so 
good-natured,  that  he  might  be  mistaken  for  a  sim- 
pleton ;  but  that  must  bo  by  those  that  do  not  know 
him.  He  is  quite  an  old  settler,  came  in  four  yean 
ago,  bringing  with  him  a  wife,  who  is  to  ktm  as 
vinegar-bottle  to  oil-cruet,  or  as  mustard  to  the  su- 
gar, which  is  used  to  soften  its  biting  qualitiea. 
Mrs.  Doubleday  has  the  sharpest  eyes,  the  sharp- 
est nose,  the  sharpest  tongue,  the  sharpest  elbows, 
and,  above  all,  the  sharpest  voice,  that  ever  **  pene- 
trated the  interior*'  of  Michigan.  She  has  a  tall, 
straight,  bony  figure,  in  contour  somewhat  resem- 
bling two  hard-oak  planks  fastened  together  and 
stood  on  end ;  and,  strange  to  say !  she  was  full 
five-and-thirty  when  her  mature  graces  attracted 
the  eye  and  won  the  affections  of  the  worthy  Philo. 
What  eclipse  had  come  over  Mr.  Doubleday's  usual 
sagacity,  when  he  made  choice  of  his  Polly,  I  am 
sure  I  never  could  guess ;  but  he  is  certainly  the 
only  man  in  the  wide  world  who  could  possibly 
have  Uved  with  her ;  and  he  makes  her  a  most  ex- 
cellent husband. 

She  is  f/ossessed  with  a  neat  devil ;  I  have  known 
many  such  cases ;  her  floor  is  scoured  every  night, 
after  all  are  in  bed  but  the  unlucky  scrubber,  Bet- 
sey, thu  maid  of  all  work ;  and  wo  to  the  unfor- 
tunate "  indiffidle,"  as  neighbour  Jenkins  says,  who 
firet  sets  dirty  boot  on  it  in  the  morning.  If  men 
come  in  to  talk  over  road  business,  for  Philo  is  much 
sought  when  "  the  public"  has  any  work  to  do,  or 
school  business,  for  that,  being  very  troublesome, 
and  quite  devoid  of  profit,  is  often  conferred  upon 
Philo,  Mrs.  Doubleday  makes  twenty  errands  into 
the  room,  expressing  in  her  visage  all  the  force  of 
Mrs.  Raddle's  inquiry,  "  Is  them  wretches  going  1" 
And  when,  at  length,  their  backs  are  turned,  out 
comes  the  bottled  vengeance.  The  sharp  eyes, 
tongue,  elbow,  and  voice,  are  all  in  instant  requi- 
sition. 

»  Fetch  the  broom,  Betsey  !  and  the  scrub-broom, 
betsey !  and  the  mop,  and  that  'ere  dish  of  soap, 
Betsey !  And  why  on  earth  didn't  you  bring  some 
ashes?  You  didn't  expect  to  dean  such  a  floor  as 
this  without  ashes,  did  you  V* — «  What  time  are 
you  going  to  have  dinner,  my  dear  ?"  says  the  im- 
perturbable Philo,  who  is  getting  ready  to  go  out 

« Dinner!  I'm  sure  I  don't  know!  there's  no 
time  to  cook  dinner  in  this  house  I  nothing  but 
slave,  slave,  slave,  from  morning  till  night,  clean- 
ing up  after  a  set  of  nasty,  dirty,"  dec,  &c. 


«Phew!"  says  Mr.  Doubleday,  looking  at  his 
fuming  help-mate  with  a  calm  smile,  "  It'ill  all  rub 
out  when  it's  dry,  if  you'll  only  let  it  alone." 

"Yes,  yes;  and  it  would  be  plenty  clean  enough 
for  you  if  there  had  been  forty  horses  in  here." 

Philo,  on  some  such  occasion,  waited  till  his 
Polly  had  stepped  out  of  the  room,  and  then,  with 
a  bit  of  chalk,  wrote,  on  the  broad  black  walnut 
mantelpiece^-^ 

^*  Boh  and  bar  hold  gate  of  wood, 
Gate  of  iron  springs  make  good, 
Bolt  nor  spring  can  bind  the  flame. 
Woman's  tongae  can  no  man  tame," 

and  then  took  his  hat  and  walked  off 

This  is  his  favourite  mode  of  vengeance, — *<  poet- 
ical justice,"  as  he  calls  it;  and,  as  he  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  rhyme  of  his  own  or  other  people's,  Mrs. 
Doubleday  stands  in  no  small  dread  of  these  eflbrts 
of  genius.  Once,  when  Philo's  crony.  James  Por- 
ter, the  blackamith,  had  left  the  print  of  his  black- 
ened knuckles  on  the  outside  of  the  oft-scrubbed 
door,  and  was  the  subject  of  some  rather  severe  re- 
marks from  the  gentle  Polly,  Philo,  as  he  left  the 
house  with  his  friend,  turned  and  wrote,  over  the 
o&nded  spot, — 

*^ Knock  not  here! 
Or  dread  my  dear. — P.  D." 

and  the  very  next  person  that  came  was  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner, the  merchant's  wife,  all  dressed  in  her  red  me- 
rino, to  make  a  visit  Mrs.  Skinner,  who  did  not 
possess  an  unusual  share  of  tact,  walked  gravely 
round  to  the  back  door,  and  there  was  Mrs.  Dou- 
bleday up  to  the  eyes  in  soap  making.  Dira  was 
the  mortification,  and  point  blank  were  the  ques- 
tions, as  to  how  the  visiter  came  to  go  round  that 
way ;  and  when  the  warning  couplet  was  produced 
in  justification,  we  must  draw  a  veil  over  what  fol- 
lowed, as  the  novelists  say. 

Sometimes  these  poeticals  came  in  aid  of  poor 
Betsey ;  as  once,  when  on  hearing  a  crash  in  the 
little  shanty-kitchen,  Mrs.  Doubleday  called,  in  her 
shrillest  tones,  "  Betsey !  what  on  earth's  the  mat- 
ter V  Poor  Betsey,  knowing  what  was  coming, 
answered,  in  a  deprecatory  whine,  "The  cow's 
kicked  over  the  buckwheat  batter !" 

When  the  clear,  hilarous  voice  of  Philo,  from 
the  yard  where  he  was  chopping,  instantly  com- 
pleted the  triplet ; — 

«*  Take  up  the  pieces  and  throw'm  at  her !"  for 
once  the  grim  features  of  his  spouse  relaxed  into  a 
smile,  and  Betsey  escaped  her  scolding. 

Yet  Mra.  Doubleday  is  not  without  her  excellent 
qualities  as  a  wife,  a  friend,  and  a  neighbour.  She 
keeps  her  husband's  house  and  stockings  in  unex- 
ceptionable trim.  Her  en^tins  are  the  envy  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Her  vinegar  is, — as  how  could  it 
fa  ill — ^the  n<  jjlus  ultra  of  sharpness;  and  her 
pickles  are  greener  than  the  grass  of  the  field. 
She  will  watch  night  after  night  with  the  sick, 
perform  the  last  sad  o£Eices  for  the  dead,  or  uke  to 
her  home  and  heart  the  little  ones  whose  mother 
is  removed  for  ever  from  her  place  at  the  fire-side. 
All  this  she  can  do  cheerftilly,  and  she  will  not  re- 
pay herself,  as  many  good  people  do,  by  recount- 
ing every  word  of  the  querulous  sick  man,  or  tfae.de- 
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solate  mouroer,  with  added  hintoof  tambled  drmwera» 
closets  all  in  heaps,  or  awful  dirty  kitchens. 

I  was  sitting  one  morning  with  my  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Doubleday, 
when  Betsey,  Mrs.  Doubteday's  "  hired  girl,"  came 
in  with  one  of  the  shingles  of  Philo's  handiwork  in 
her  hand,  which  bore,  in  Mr.  Doubloday's  well- 
known  chalk  marksy — 

'•  Come  quick,  Fanny ! 
And  bring  the  cranny; 
For  Mrs.  Double- 
day's  in  trouble." 

And  the  next  intelligence  was  of  a  fine,  new  pair 
of  lungs,  at  that  hitherto  silent  mansion.  I  called 
▼ery  soon  after  to  take  a  peep  at  the  <*  latest  found  ;*' 
and  if  the  suppressed  delight  of  the  new  papa  was 
a  treat,  how  much  more  was  the  softened  aspect, 
the  womanized  tone  of  the  proud  and  happy  mo- 
ther. I  never  saw  a  being  so  completely  trans- 
formed. She  would  almost  forget  to  answer  me, 
in  her  absorbed  watching  of  the  breath  of  the  little 
sleeper.  Even  when  tiying  to  be  polite,  and  to  say 
what  the  occasion  demanded,  her  eyes  would  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  tiny  face.  Conversation 
on  any  subject  but  the  ever-new  theme  of  ** babies," 
was  out  of  the  question.  Whatever  we  began 
upon,  whirled  round  sooner  or  later  to  the  one 
point.  The  needle  may  tremble,  but  it  turns  not 
with  the  leas  constancy  to  the  pole. 

As  I  pass  for  an  oracle  in  the  matter  of  paps 
and  possets,  I  had  fretjuent  communication  with 
my  now  happy  neighbour,  who  had  forgotten  to 
scold  her  husband,  learned  to  let  Betsey  have  time 
to  eat,  and  omitted  the  nightly  scouring  of  the  floor, 
lest  so  much  dampness  might  be  bad  for  the  baby. 
We  were  in  deep  consultation,  one  morning,  on 
some  important  point  touching  the  well-being  of 
this  sole  object  of  Mrs.  Doubleday 's  thoughts  and 
dreams,  when  the  very  same  little  lanthe  Howard, 
dirty  as  ever,  presented  herself.  She  sat  down  and 
staned  a  while  without  speakinor,  a  Vordi'tnircj  and 
then  informed  us,  that  her  mother  •«  wanted  Mr* 
Doubleday  to  let  her  have  her  baby  for  a  little 
while,  'cause  Benny's" .  • . . — but  she  had  no  time 
to  finish  the  sentence. 

«  Lend  my  baby  ! ! !" — and  her  utterance  failed. 
The  new  mother's  feelings  were  fortunately  too 
big  for  speech,  and  lanthe  wisely  disnppcartnl  be- 
fore Mrs.  Doubleday  found  her  tonque.  Philo, 
who  entered  on  the  instant,  burst  into  one  of  his 
electrifying  laughs,  with — 

«  Ask  my  Polly, 
To  lend  her  dolly  I—" 

and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  one  must  como 

«  West,"  in  order  to  learn  a  little  of  every  thing. 


ARISTOCRACY. 

TBOM  WESTERN  CLKABINOS. 


TflK  great  ones  of  the  earth  might  learn  many 
a  lesson  from  the  little.  What  has  a  certain  dig- 
nity on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  is  so  simply 
laughable  when  it  is  seen  in  miniature,  (and,  un- 
like most  other  things,  perhaps,  its  real  features  are 
better  distinguished  in  the  small,)  that  it  must  be 
SO 


wholesome  to  observe  how  what  we  love  appears  in 
those  whom  we  do  not  admire.  The  monkey  and 
the  magpie  are  imitators ;  and  when  the  one  makes 
a  thousand  superfluous  bows  and  grimaces,  and  the 
other  hoards  what  can  be  of  no  possible  use  to  him, 
we  may,  even  in  those,  see  a  far  oS  reflex  of  certain 
things  prevalent  among  ourselves.  Next  in  order 
come  IttUe  children ;  and  the  boy  will  put  a  nap- 
kin about  his  neck  for  a  cravat,  and  the  girl  8up()iy 
her  ideal  of  a  veil  by  pinning  a  pocket  handkerchief 
to  her  bonnet,  while  we  laugh  at  the  self-deception, 
and  fancy  that  we  value  only  realities.  But  what 
affords  us  most  amusement,  is  the  awkward  attempt 
of  the  rustic,  to  copy  the  airs  and  graces  which 
have  caught  his  &ncy  as  he  saw  them  exhibited  in 
town ;  or,  still  more  naturally,  those  which  have 
been  displayed  on  purpose  to  dazzle  him,  during 
the  stay  of  some  «  mould  of  fashion"  in  the  coun- 
try. How  exquisitely  funny  are  his  efforts  and 
their  failure !  How  the  true  hugs  himself  in  full 
belief  that  the  gulf  between  himself  and  the  pttiirfo 
is  impassable !  Little  dreams  be  that  his  own  ill- 
directed  longings  after  the  distingu^  in  air  or  in 
position  seem  to  some  more  fortunate  individual  as 
fiir  from  being  accomplished  as  those  of  the  rustic 
to  himself,  while  both,  perhaps,  owe  more  to  the 
tailor  and  milliner  than  to  any  more  dignified 
source. 

The  country  imitates  the  town,  most  sadly ;  and 
it  is  really  melancholy,  to  one  who  loves  his  kind, 
to  see  how  obstinately  people  will  throw  away  real 
comforts  and  advantages  in  the  vain  chase  of  what 
does  not  belong  to  solitude  and  freedom.  The  re- 
straints necessary  to  dty  life  are  there  compensated 
by  many  advantages  resulting  firom  close  contact 
with  others ;  while  in  the  country  those  restraints 
are  simply  odious,  curtailing  the  real  advantages 
of  the  position,  yet  entirely  incapable  of  substitut- 
ing those  which  belong  to  the  city. 

Real  refinement  is  as  possible  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  Would  it  were  more  heartily  sought 
in  both ! 

In  the  palmy  days  of  alchemy,  when  the  nature 
and  powers  of  occult  and  intangible  agents  were 
deemed  worthy  the  study  of  princes,  the  art  of  seal- 
ing hermetically  was  an  essential  one ;  hence  many 
a  precious  elixir  would  necessarily  become  unman- 
ageable and  useless  if  allowed  to  wander  in  the 
common  air.  This  art  seems  now  to  be  among 
the  lost,  in  spite  of  the  anxious  efforts  of  cunning 
projectors ;  and  at  the  present  time  a  subtle  essence, 
more  volatile  than  the  elixir  of  life — more  valuable 
than  the  philosopher's  stone — an  invisible  and  im- 
ponderable but  most  real  agent,  long  bottled  up  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  privileged  few,  has  burst  its 
bounds  and  become  part  of  our  daily  atmosphere. 
Borne  mighty  sages  still  contrive  to  retam  within 
their  own  keeping  important  portions  of  thiM  trea- 
sure ;  hut  there  are  regions  of  the  earth  where  it 
is  open  to  all,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  exclusive, 
■adly  desecrated  by  having  become  an  object  of 
pursuit  to  the  vulgar.  Where  it  is  still  under  a 
degree  of  control,  the  seal  of  Hermes  is  variously 
represented.  In  Russia,  the  supreme  will  of  the 
autocrat  regulates  the  distribution  of  the  «airv 
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good  :**  in  other  parte  of  the  Contment,  ancient 
preticription  has  still  the  power  to  keep  it  within 
iu  due  reservoirs.  In  France,  ito  uses  and  advan- 
tages have  been  publicly  dented  and  repudiated ; 
yet  it  is  said  that  practically  everybody  stands 
open-mouthed  where  it  is  known  to  be  floating  in 
the  air,  hoping  to  inhale  as  much  aa  possible  with- 
out the  odium  of  seeming  to  grasp  at  what  has 
boon  decided  to  be  worthless.  In  England  we  are 
told  that  the  precious  fluid  is  still  kept  with  great 
solicitude  in  a  dingy  receptacle  called  Almack's, 
watched  ever  by  certain  priestesses,  who  are  aelt- 
consecratcd  to  an  attendance  more  onerous  than 
that  required  for  maintaining  the  Veatal  fire,  and 
who  yet  receive  neither  respect  nor  gratitude  for 
their  painn.  Indeed,  the  fine  spirit  has  become  so 
much  dilfused  in  England  that  it  reminds  us  of 
the  riddle  of  Mother  Goose^- 

A  housc-tull.  a  hole-riill. 
Uui  ciiu'i  catch  a  bowUfull. 

If  such  efforto  in  England  amuse  us,  what  shall 
wc  say  of  the  agonized  pursuit  everywhere  observ- 
able in  our  own  country  1  We  have  denounced 
the  ftt^inating  gas  as  poisonous — >we  have  staked 
our  very  cxiRtence  upon  excluding  it  from  the  land, 
yet  it  is  the  breath  of  our  nostrils — ^the  soul  of  our 
bc'in? — the  one  thing  needful — for  which  we  are 
Willi n:;  to  expend  mind,  body,  and  estate.  We 
excUim  against  its  operations  in  other  lands,  but 
ii  i.s  the  purchaser  decrying  to  others  the  treasure 
he  would  appropriate  to  himselC  We  take  much 
credit  to  ourselves  for  having  renounced  what  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  pursuing,  but  our  prac- 
tice is  like  that  of  the  toper  who  had  forsworn 
drink,  yet  afterward  perceiving  the  contento  of  a 
brother  sinner's  bottle  to  be  spilt,  could  not  forbear 
falling  on  bis  knees  to  drink  the  liquor  from  the 
frozen  hoof-prints  in  the  road ;  or  tliat  other  votary 
of  indulgence,  who,  having  once  had  the  courage 
to  pass  a  tavern,  afterwanl  turned  back  that  he 
might  **  treat  resolution.**  We  have  satisfied  our 
consciences  by  theory;  we  feel  no  compunction 
in  making  our  practice  just  like  that  of  the  rest  of 
tiie  world. 

This  is  true  of  the  country  generally ;  but  it  is 
nowhere  so  strikingly  evident  as  in  these  remote 
regions  which  the  noise  of  the  great  world  reaches 
but  at  the  rebound — as  it  were  in  fiiint echoes ;  and 
these  very  echoes  changed  firom  their  original,  as 
Paddy  asserts  of  those  of  the  Lake  of  Killamey.  It 
would  seem  that  our  elixir  vita — a  strange  ano- 
maly— becomes  stronger  by  dilution.  Ite  power 
of  fascination,  at  least,  increases  as  it  recedes  from 
the  fountain  head.  The  Russian  noble  may  refuse 
to  let  his  daughter  smile  upon  a  suitor  whose  breaat 
id  not  covered  with  orders ;  the  German  dignitary 
m:!y  insist  on  sixteen  quarterings;  the  well-bom 
Englishman  may  sigh  to  be  admitted  into  a  coterie 
n  jl  half  as  respectable  or  as  elegant  aa  the  one  to 
which  he  belongs — all  this  is  consistent  enough ; 
but  wo  must  laugh  when  we  see  the  managers  of 
a  city  ball  admit  the  daughters  of  wholetaU  mer- 
chants, while  they  exclude  the  families  of  merchanta 
who  sell  at  retail ;  and  still  more  when  we  come 
to  the  <*  new  country"  and  observe  that  Mrs.  Pen- 


niman,  who  takes  in  aewing,  utterly  refuses  to  as- 
sociate with  her  neighbour  Mrs.  Clapp,  because  ahe 
goes  out  sewing  by  the  day ;  and  that  our  friend 
Mr.  Diggins,  being  raised  a  step  in  the  world  by 
the  last  election,  signs  all  his  letters  of  friendship, 
«<  D.  Diggins,  SberifT." 


THE  LAND-FEVER. 

ntOX  THS  SAXB. 

[In  1895  and  1896,  a  fever  of  specolation  in  lands  look 
place  in  the  far  west.  Both  tne  sneculaiors.  and  the 
"'  laud-lookers^'  who  helped  them  iu  the  basines*  of  their 
purchajes,  were  od*ons  to  the  actual  settlers,  because, 
hy  thus  buying  up  land,  they  threatened  to  roaiitia'>n  a 
wildemests  round  the  clearing  for  year* — a  serious  dis- 
advantage to  thesie  already  too  solitary  men.  So  mtich 
being  premised,  and  with  the  additional  knowledf^e  that 
the  backwoodsmen  are  generally  very  hospitable,  the 
reader  will  apprehend  the  bamour  of  the  foUowiuj; 
sketch.  It  was  at  the  heieht  of  the  fever  that  Mr.  W  i'^ 
loughbv,  a  respectable-look =n»  middle-af^d  man,  r.diiiq 
a  jaded  horse,  and  carryin^^  with  him  blanket*,  val  *<•, 
saddle-bags,  and  holsters,  stopped  in  front  of  a  rough 
log-house,  and  accosted  its  tall  and  meagre  lenaiit.] 

Thts  individual  and  his  dwelling  resembled  each 
Other  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  bouse  was.  as 
we  have  said,  of  the  roughest ;  its  ribs  scara  ly 
half  filled  in  with  clay  ;  its  <*  looped  and  windowed 
raggednesd**  rendered  nioro  conspicuous  by  the 
tattered  cotton  sheets  whicli  had  long  done  duty 
as  glass,  and  which  now  fluttered  in  every  breeze; 
its  roof  of  oak  shingles,  warped  into  every  possible 
curve ;  and  its  stick  chimney,  so  like  its  owner's 
hat,  open  at  the  top,  and  jammed  in  at  the  sides; 
all  shadowed  forth  the  contour  and  equipments  of 
the  exceedingly  easy  and  self-sulisficd  fierson  i^ho 
leaned  on  the  fence,  and  snapped  his  long  cart- 
whip,  while  he  gave  such  answers  as  suited  him  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  India-rubbers,  taking  especial 
care  not  to  invite  him  to  alight. 

<*Can  you  tell  me,  my  friend, ^"  civilly  be- 
gan Mr.  Willoughby. 

"  Oh !  friend  !"  interrupted  the  settler ;  '*  who 
told  you  that  I  was  your  friend  ?  Friends  is  scues 
in  these  parts.'* 

«  You  have  at  least  no  reason  to  be  otherwise,"' 
replied  the  traveller,  who  was  blessed  with  a  very 
patient  temper,  especially  where  there  was  no  use 
in  getting  angry. 

«*  I  don't  know  that,"  was  the  reply.  **  What 
fetch'd  you  into  these  woods  ?'* 

"  If  I  should  say  <  my  horse,'  the  answer  wouUl 
perhaps  be  as  civil  as  the  question." 

«  Jist  as  you  like,"  said  the  other,  turning  on  his 
heel,  and  walking  ofil 

«<I  wished  merely  to  ask  you,"  resumed  Mr. 
Willoughby,  talking  afler  the  nonchalant  son  of 
the  forest,  *<  whether  this  is  Mr.  Pepper's  land." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  a'n't  mine  1" 

"  Fm  not  likely  to  know  at  present  it  seems," 
said  the  traveller,  whose  patience  was  gtetting  a 
little  frayed.  And  taking  out  his  memorandiun- 
book,  he  ran  over  his  minutes :  *«  South  half  of 

north-west  quarter  of  section  fourteen ^Your 

name  is  Leander  Pepper,  is  it  notl" 

"Where  did  you  get  so  much  newsl  You 
a'n't  the  sheriff;  be  ye  ?" 
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«  Pop !"  screamed  a  white-headed  archin  from 
the  house,  «  Mam  says  sapper's  ready." 

«  So  a'n*t  I,"  replied  the  papa ;  « I've  got  all  my 
chores  to  do  yet"  And  he  busied  himself  at  a 
log  pig-^tye  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  half 
as  large  as  the  dwelling-house.  Here  he  was  soon 
surrounded  by  a  squealing  multitude,  with  whom 
he  seemed  to  hold  a  regular  conversation. 

Mr.  Willoughby  looked  at  the  westering  sun, 
which  was  not  far  above  the  dense  wall  of  trees 
that  shut  in  the  small  clearing;  then  at  the  heavy 
clouds  which  advanced  from  the  north,  threatening 
a  stormy  night ;  then  at  his  watch,  and  then  at  his 
note-book ;  and  after  all,  at  his  predicament— on 
the  whole,  an  unpleasant  prospect  But  at  this 
moment  a  female  face  showed  itself  at  the  door. 
Our  traveller's  memory  reverted  at  onoe  to  the  tee- 
timony  of  Ledyard  and  Mungo  Park ;  and  he  had 
also  some  6oatlng  and  indistinct  poetical  recollec- 
tions of  woman's  being  useful  when  a  man  was  in 
difficulties,  though  hard  to  please  at  other  times. 
The  result  of  these  reminiscences,  which  occupied 
a  precious  second,  was,  that  Mr.  Willoughby  dis- 
mounted, fastened  his  horse  to  the  fence,  and  ad- 
vanced with  a  brave  and  determined  air,  to  throw 
himself  upon  female  kindness  and  sympathy. 

He  nalurally  looked  at  the  lady,  as  he  approached 
the  door,  but  she  did  not  return  the  compliment 
She  looked  at  the  pigs,  and  talked  to  the  children, 
and  Mr.  Willoughby  had  time  to  observe  that  she 
was  the  very  duplicate  of  her  husband ;  as  tall,  as 
bony,  as  ragged,  and  twice  as  cross-looking. 

*«Mdlviny  Jane!"  she  exclaimed,  in  no  dulcet 
treble,  ♦♦  be  done  a-paddlin'  in  that  'ere  water!  If  I 
come  there,  I'll " 

"  You'd  better  look  at  Sophrony,  I  guess !"  was 
the  reply. 

«  Why,  what's  she  a-doin'1" 

"  Well,  I  guess  if  you  look,  you'll  see !"  re- 
sponded Miss  Malvina,  coolly,  as  she  passed  into 
the  house,  leaving  at  every  step  a  full  impression 
of  her  foot  in  the  same  black  mud  that  covered  her 
aiaieT  from  head  to  foot 

The  latter  was  saluted  with  a  hearty  cuS,  as  she  \ 
emerged  from  the  puddle ;  and  it  was  just  at  the 
propitious  moment  when  her  shrill  howl  aroused 
the  echoes,  that  Mr.  Willoughby,  having  reached 
the  threshold,  was  obliged  to  set  about  making  the 
agreeable  to  the  mamma.  And  he  called  up  for 
the  occasion  all  his  politeness. 

"  I  believe  I  must  become  an  intruder  on  your 
hospitality  for  the  night,  madam,"  he  began.  The 
dame  still  looked  at  the  pigs.  Mr.  Willoughby 
tried  Ri^ain,  in  less  courtly  phrase. 

"  Will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  lodge  me  to- 
night, ma'am  1  I  have  been  disappointed  in  my 
search  for  a  hunting-party,  whom  I  had  engaged 
to  meet,  and  the  night  threatens  a  storm." 

*<I  don't  know  nothin'  about  it;  you  must  ask 
the  old  man,"  said  the  lady,  now  for  the  first  time 
taking  a  survey  of  the  new  comer ;  «  with  my  yrill, 
we'll  lodge  nobody." 

This  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  it  was  a  ; 
poor  night  for  the  woodsy  so  our  traveller  perse-  i 
Tere4  %nd  making  so  bold  a  push  for  the  door  that  1 


the  lady  was  obliged  to  retreat  a  little,  he  entered, 
and  said  he  would  await  her  husband's  coming. 

And  in  truth  he  could  scarcely  Uame  the  cool 
reception  he  had  experienced,  when  he  beheld  the 
state  of  afEam  within  those  muddy  precincts.  The 
room  was  large,  but  it  swarmed  with  human  be- 
ings. The  huge  open  fire-place,  with  iti  hearth 
of  rough  stone,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  one 
end  of  the  apartment ;  and  near  it  stood  a  long 
cradle,  containing  a  pair  of  twins,  who  cried — a 
aort  of  hopeless  cry,  as  if  they  knew  it  would  do 
no  good,  yet  could  not  help  it  The  schoolmaster, 
(it  was  bis  week,)  sat  reading  a  tattered  novel,  and 
rocking  the  cradle  occasionally,  when  the  children 
cried  too  loud.  An  old  gray-headed  Indian  was 
cnriously  crouched  over  a  large  tub,  shelling  corn 
on  the  edge  of  a  hoe ;  but  he  ceased  his  noisy  em- 
ployment when  he  saw  the  stranger,  for  no  Indian 
will  ever  willingly  be  seen  at  work,  though  he  may 
be  sometimes  compelled  by  the  fear  of  starvation  or 
the  longing  for  whisky,  to  degrade  himself  by  la- 
bour. Near  the  only  window  was  placed  the  work- 
bench and  entire  paraphernalia  of  the  shoemaker, 
who  in  these  regions  travels  from  house  to  house, 
shoeing  the  family  and  mending  the  harness  as  he 
goes,  with  various  interludes  of  songs  and  jokes, 
ever  new  and  acceptable.  This  one,  who  was  a 
little,  bald,  twinkling-eyed  fellow,  made  the  smoky 
rafters  ring  with  the  burden  of  that  frivourite  ditty 
of  the  west : 

"All  kinds  of  game  to  hunt,  my  boys,  also  the  buck  and 
doe. 
All  down  by  the  banks  of  the  river  O-hi-o ;" 

and  children  of  all  sizes,  clattering  in  all  keys,  com- 
pleted the  picture  and  the  concert. 

The  supper-table,  which  maintained  its  place  in 
the  midst  of  this  living  and  resUess  mass,  might 
remind  one  of  the  square  stone  lying  bedded  in  the 
busUing  leaves  of  the  acanthus;  but  the  associations 
would  be  any  but  those  of  Corinthian  elegance. 
The  only  object  which  at  that  moment  diversified 
its  dingy  surface  was  an  iron  hoop,  into  which  the 
mistress  of  the  feast  proceeded  to  turn  a  quantity 
of  smoking  hot  potatoes,  adding  afterward  a  bowl 
of  salt,  and  another  of  pork  fat,  by  courtesy  denomi- 
nated gravy :  plates  and  knives  dropped  in  after- 
ward, at  the  discretion  of  the  company. 

Another  call  of  <«Pop!  pop!"  brought  in  the 
host  from  the  pig-stye ;  the  heavy  rain  which  had 
now  begun  to  fall,  having,  no  doubt,  expedited  the 
performance  of  the  chorea.  Mr.  Willoughby,  who 
had  established  himself  resolutely,  took  advantage 
of  a  very  cloudy  assent  from  the  proprietor,  to  lead 
hb  horse  to  a  shod,  and  to  deposit  in  a  comer  his 
cumbrous  outer  gear ;  while  the  company  used  in 
turn  the  iron  skillet  which  served  as  a  wash  basin, 
dipping  the  water  from  a  large  trough  outside,  over- 
flowing with  the  abundant  drippings  of  the  eaves. 
Those  who  had  no  pocket  handkerchiefs,  contented 
themselves  with  a  nondescript  article  which  seemed 
to  stand  for  the  family  towel ;  and  when  this  cere- 
mony was  concluded,  all  seriously  addressed  them 
selves  to  the  demolition  of  the  potatoes.  The  grown 
people  were  accommodated  with  chairs  and  chests; 
the  children  prosecuted  a  series  of  flying  raids  upon 
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the  good  cheer,  snatching  a  potato  now  and  then 
as  they  could  find  an  opening  under  the  raised  arm 
of  one  of  the  iamily,  and  then  retreating  to  the 
chimney  corner,  toning  the  hot  prize  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  blowing  it  stoutly  the  while.  The  old 
Indian  had  disappeared. 

To  our  dtiien,  though  be  felt  inconveniently 
hungry,  this  primitive  meal  seemed  a  little  meagre ; 
and  he  ventured  to  ask  if  he  could  not  be  accom- 
modated with  some  tea. 

"  A'n't  my  yictuals  good  enough  for  youl" 

**  Oh ! — ^the  potatoes  are  excellent,  but  I  am  very 
fond  of  tea." 

(*  So  be  I,  but  I  can't  have  every  thing  I  want — 
can  you  !" 

This  produced  a  laugh  from  the  shoemaker,  who 
seemed  to  think  his  patron  very  witty,  while  the 
schoolmaster,  not  knowing  but  die  stranger  might 
happen  to  be  one  of  his  examiners  next  year,  pro- 
duced only  a  faint  giggle,  and  then  reducing  his 
countenance  instantly  to  an  awful  gravity,  helped 
himself  to  his  seventh  potato. 

The  rain  which  now  poured  violently,  not  only 
outside  but  through  many  a  crevice  in  the  roof, 
naturally  kept  Mr.  Willoughby  cool ;  and  finding 
that  dry  potatoes  gave  him  the  hiccups,  he  with- 
drew from  the  table,  and  seating  himself  on  the 
shoemaker^s  bench,  took  a  survey  of  his  quarters. 

Two  double  beds  and  the  long  cradle  seemed  all 
the  sleeping  apparatus ;  but  there  was  a  ladder  which 
doubtless  led  to  a  lodging  above.  The  sides  of  the 
room  were  hung  with  abundance  of  decent  cloth- 
ing, and  the  dresser  was  well  stored  with  the  usual 
articles,  among  which  a  tea-pot  and  canister  shone 
conspicuous ;  so  that  the  appearance  of  inhospitality 
could  not  arise  from  poverty,  and  Mr.  Willoughby 
concluded  to  set  it  down  to  the  account  of  rustic 
ignorance. 

The  eating  ceased  not  until  the  hoop  was  empty, 
and  then  the  company  rose  and  stretched  them- 
selves, and  began  to  guess  it  was  about  thne  to  go 
to  bed.  Mr.  Willoughby  inquired  what  was  to  be 
done  with  his  horse. 

"  Well !  I  s'pose  he  can  stay  where  he  is." 

«  But  what  can  he  have  to  eat  V* 

"  I  reckon  you  won't  get  nothing  for  him,  with- 
out you  turn  him  out  on  the  mash." 

«  He  would  get  ofi'to  a  certainty  V* 

"  Tie  his  legs." 

The  unfortunate  traveller  argued  in  vain.  Hay 
was  *<  scuss,*'  and  potatoes  were  « scusser ;"  and 
in  short  the  «  mash"  was  the  only  resource,  and 
these  natural  meadows  afford  but  poor  picking  af- 
ter the  first  of  October.  But  to  the  «  mash"  was 
the  good  steed  despatchetl,  inglorionsly  hampered 
with  the  privilege  of  munching  wild  grass  ki  the 
Tain,  after  his  day's  jouniey. 

Then  came  the  question  of  lodging  for  his  mas- 
ter. The  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  drawn  out  a 
trandle-bed,  and  packed  it  full  of  children,  said 
there  was  no  bed  for  him,  unless  he  could  sleep 
*<  up  chamber"  with  the  boys. 

Mr.  Willoughby  declared  that  he  should  make 
out  very  well  with  a  blanket  by  the  fire. 

**  Well !  just  as  you  Uke,"  said  his  host;  <•  but 


Solomon  sleeps  there,  and  if  you  like  to  sleep  by 
Solomon,  it  is  more  than  I  should." 

This  was  the  name  of  the  old  Indian,  and  Mr. 
Willoughby  once  more  cast  woful  glances  toward 
the  ladder. 

But  now  the  schoolmaster,  who  seemed  rather 
disposed  to  be  civil,  declared  that  he  could  sleep 
very  well  in  the  long  cradle,  and  would  relinquish 
his  place  beside  the  shoemaker  to  the  guest,  who 
was  obliged  to  content  himaelf  with  this  arrange- 
ment, which  was  such  aa  was  most  usual  in  these 
times. 

The  storm  continued  through  the  night,  and 
many  a  crash  in  the  wooda  attested  its  power.  The 
aound  of  a  storm  in  the  dense  forest  is  almost  pro 
cisely  similar  to  that  of  a  heavy  surge  breaking  on 
a  rocky  beach;  and  when  our  traveller  slept,  it 
was  only  to  dream  of  wreck  and  disaster  at  sea, 
and  to  wake  in  horror  and  affright  The  wild  rain 
drove  in  at  every  crevice,  .and  wet  the  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  loft  so  thoroughly,  that  they  crawled 
shivering  down  the  ladder,  and  stretched  them- 
selves on  the  hearth,  regardless  of  Solomon,  who 
had  returned  after  the  others  were  in  bed. 

But  morning  came  at  last ;  and  our  friend,  who 
had  no  desire  farther  to  test  the  vaunted  hospitality 
of  a  western  settler,  was  not  among  the  latest  astir. 
The  storm  had  partially  subsided ;  and  although 
the  clouds  still  lowered  angrily,  and  his  saddle  had 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  leak  in  the  roof  during  the 
night,  Mr.  Willoughby  resolved  to  push  on  as  far 
as  the  next  clearing,  at  least,  hoping  for  something 
for  breakfast  besides  potatoes  and  salt.  It  took 
him  a  weary  while  to  find  his  horse,  and  when  he 
saddled  him,  and  strapped  on  his  various  accoutre- 
ments, he  entered  the  house,  and  inquired  what  he 
was  to  pay  for  his  entertainment — laying  somewhat 
of  a  stress  on  the  last  word. 

His  host,  nothing  daunted,  replied  that  he  guessed 
he  would  let  him  off  for  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Willoughby  took  out  his  purse,  and  as  ho 
placed  a  silver  dollar  in  the  leathern  palm  outspread 
to  receive  it,  happened  to  look  toward  the  hearth, 
and  perceiving  the  preparations  for  a  very  substantial 
breakfast,  the  long  pent-up  vexation  burst  forth. 

«*  I  really  most  say,  Mr.  Pepper—"  he  began : 
his  tone  was  certainly  that  of  an  angry  man,  but  it 
only  made  his  boat  laugh. 

**  If  this  is  your  boasted  western  hospitality,  I 
can  tell  you ^" 

«  You'd  better  tell  me  what  the  dickens  you  are 
peppering  me  up  this  fiishion  for !  My  name  isn't 
Pepper,  no  more  than  yours  is !  May  be  that  is 
your  name ;  you  seem  pretty  warm." 

•(Your  name  not  Pepper!  Pray,  what  is  it 
theni" 

«  Ah !  there's  the  thing  now!  You  land-hunt- 
ers ought  to  know  sich  things  without  asking." 

M  Land-hunter !  I'm  no  land-hunter  f 

*(  Well !  you're  a  land-shark,  then — swallowin' 
up  poor  men's  farms.  The  less  I  see  of  audi  cattle, 
the  better  Fm  pleasetl." 

«  Confound  you !"  said  Mr.  Willoughby,  who 
waxed  warmi  « I  tell  you  Fve  nothing  to  do  with 
hod.    I  wouldn't  take  your  whole  state  Cor  a  gift" 
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«  What  did  you  tell  my  woman  yoa  wai  a  land- 
hanter  for,  then  T* 

And  now  the  whole  matter  became  clear  in  a 
moment ;  and  it  wae  found  that  Mr.  Willoughby'a 
equipment,  with  the  mention  of  a  *•  hunting-party," 
had  completely  misled  both  hoet  and  hoeteas.  And 
to  do  them  justice,  never  were  regret  and  vexation 
more  heartily  expreesed. 

"  You  needn't  judge  our  new  country  folks  by 
me,"  said  Mr.  Handy,  for  such  proved  to  be  his 
name ;  **  any  man  in  these  parts  would  as  soon  bite 
off  his  own  nose,  as  to  snub  a  civil  traveller  that 
wanted  a  supper  and  a  night's  lodging.  But  some- 
bow  or  other,  your  lots  o'  fixin',  and  your  askin' 
after  that  'ere  Pepper— one  of  the  worst  land-sharks  ' 
we've  ever  had  here— made  me  mad ;  and  1  know 
I  treated  you  worse  than  an  Indian." 

*<  Humph !"  said  Solomon. 

*<  But,"  continued  the  host,  "you  shall  see  whe- 
ther my  old  woman  can't  set  a  good  break&st,  when 
she's  a  mind  to.  Come,  you  shan't  stir  a  step  till 
you've  had  breakfast;  and  just  take  back  this 
plaguey  dollar.  I  wonder  it  did't  burn  my  fingers 
when  I  took  it." 

Mrs.  Handy  set  forth  her  very  best,  and  a  famous 
breakfast  it  was,  considering  the  times.  And  be- 
fore it  was  finished,  the  hunting  party  made  their 
appearance,  having  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
their  companion,  who  had  made  no  very  uncommon 
mistake  as  to  section  comers  and  town-lines. 

"  ril  tell  ye  what,"  said  Mr.  Handy,  confidential- 
ly, as  the  cavalcade  with  its  baggage-ponies,  loaded 
with  tents,  gun-cases,  and  hampers  of  provisions,  ' 
was  getting  into  order  for  a  march  to  the  prairies, 
«<  I'll  tfeU  ye  what;  if  you've  occasion  to  stop  any-  ' 
where  in  the  Bush,  you'd  better  tell  'em  at  the  first 
goin'  oS'  that  you  a'n't  land-hunters." 

But  Mr.  Willoughby  had  already  had  «  a  caution." 


LAZY  PEOPLE. 
raoac  tits  sams. 

You  may  see  him,  if  you  are  an  early  riser,  set^ 
ting  off,  at  peep  of  dawn,  on  a  fishing  expedition. 
He  winds  through  the  dreary  woods,  yawning  por- 
tentously, and  stretching  as  if  he  were  emulous  of 
the  height  of  the  hickory  trees.  Dexterously  sway- 
ing his  loni;  rod,  he  follows  the  little  stream  till  it 
is  lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  woodland  lake ;  if  un- 
successful from  the  bank,  he  seeks  the  frail  skiff, 
which  is  the  common  property  of  laborious  idlers 
like  himself,  and,  pushing  off  shore,  sits  dreaming  un- 
der the  sun's  wilting  beams,  until  he  has  secured  a 
supply  for  the  day.  Home  again— <an  irregular  meal 
at  any  time  of  day — and  he  goes  to  bed  with  the  ague ; 
but  he  murmurs  not,  for  fishing  is  not  work 

Then  come  the  whortleberries;  not  the  little, 
stunted,  seedy  things  that  grow  on  dry  uplands  and 
sandy  commons ;  but  the  produce  of  towering  bushes 
in  the  plashy  meadow ;  generous,  pulpy  berries, 
covered  with  a  fine  bloom;  the  «blae-beny"  of 
Scotland ;  a  delicious  fruit,  though  of  humble  re- 
putation, and,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  en- 
hanced in  value  by  the  scarcity  of  the  more  refined 


productions  of  the  garden.  We  scorn  thee  not,  oh ! 
bloom-covered  neighbour !  but  gladly  buy  whole 
bushels  of  thy  prolific  &mily  from  the  lounging  In- 
dian, or  the  still  lazier  white  man.  We  must  not 
condemn  the  gatherers  of  whortleberries,  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  truth  that  they  do  not  get  rich 

Baiting  for  wild  bees  beguiles  the  busy  shunner 
of  work  into  many  a  wearisome  tramp,  many  a 
night-watch,  and  many  a  lost  day.  This  is  a  most 
fascinating  chase,  and  sometimes  excites  the  very 
spirit  of  gambling.  The  stake  seems  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  possible  prize — «nd  gamblers 
and  honey-seekers  think  all  possible  things  pro- 
bable—that some,  who  are  scarcely  ever  tempted 
from  regular  business  by  any  other  disguise  of  idle- 
ness, cannot  withstand  a  bee-hunt.  A  man  whose 
arms  and  axe  are  all-sufficient  to  insure  a  comfort- 
able livelihood  for  himself  and  bis  family,  is  chop- 
ping, perhaps,  in  a  thick  wood,  where  the  voices 
of  the  locust,  the  cricket,  the  grasshopper,  and  the 
wild  bee,  with  their  kindred,  are  the  only  sounds 
that  reach  his  ear  from  sunrise  till  sunset  He  feels 
lonely  and  listless ;  and  as  noon  draws  on,  he  ceases 
from  his  hot  toil,  and,  seating  himself  on  the  tree 
which  has  just  fellen  beneath  his  axe,  he  takes 
out  his  lunch  of  bread  and  butter,  and,  musing  as 
he  eats,  thinks  how  bard  his  life  is,  and  how  much 
better  it  must  be  to  have  bread  and  butter  without 
working  for  it  His  eye  wanders  through  the  thick 
forest,  and  follows,  with  a  feeling  of  envy,  the 
winged  inhabitants  of  the  trees  and  flowers,  till  at 
length  he  notes  among  the  singing  throng  some 
half  dozen  of  bees. 

The  lunch  is  soon  despatched;  a  honey  tree 
must  be  near ;  and  the  chopper  spends  the  remain- 
der of  the  daylight  in  endeavouring  to  discover  it 
But  the  cunning  insects  scent  the  human  robber, 
and  will  not  approach  their  home  until  nightfall. 
So  our  weary  wight  plods  homeward  laying  plans 
for  their  destruction. 

The  next  morning's  sun,  as  he  peeps  above  the 
horizon,  finds  the  bee-hunter  burning  honey-comb 
and  old  honey  near  the  scene  of  yesterday's  inkling. 
Stealthily  does  he  watch  his  line  of  bait,  and  cau- 
tiously does  he  wait  until  the  first  glutton  that  finds 
himself  sated  with  the  luscious  feast  sets  off  in  a 
"  bee-line" — « like  arrow  darting  from  the  bow" — 
blind  betrayer  of  his  home,  like  the  human  ine- 
briate. This  is  enough.  The  spoiler  asks  no  more ; 
and  the  first  moonlight  night  sees  the  rich  board 
transferred  to  bis  cottage ;  where  it  sometimes  serves, 
almost  unaided,  as  food  for  the  whole  family,  until 
the  last  drop  is  consumed.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  honey  are  sometimes  found  in  a  single 
tree,  and  it  must  be  owned  the  temptation  is  great ; 
but  the  luxury  is  generally  dearly  purchased,  if  the 
whole  cost  and  consequences  be  counted.  To  be 
content  with  what  supplies  the  wants  of  the  body 
for  the  present  moment,  is,  afler  all,  the  characteris- 
tic rather  of  the  brute  than  of  the  man;  and  a  family 
accustomed  to  this  view  of  life  will  grow  more  and 
more  idle  and  thriftless,  until  poverty  and  filth  and 
even  beggary  lose  all  their  terrors.  It  is  almost 
proverbial  among  farmers  that  bee-hunters  are  al- 
ways behindhand. 
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This  admirable  author  was  born  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  and  is  of  a  family  which  for 
several  generations  has  **  followed  the  sea.'' 
Among  his  ancestors,  I  believe,  was  the  '*  bold 
Hawthorne"  who  is  celebrated  in  a  revolution- 
ary ballad  as  commander  of  the  **  Fair  Ameri- 
can." He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  Maine,  where  he  graduated  in  1825.  One 
of  his  classmates  here  was  Mr.  Longfellow. 

In  1837  Mr.  Hawthorne  published  the  firat 
and  in  1842  the  second  volume  of  his  Twice 
Told  Tkles,  so  named  because  they  had  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  periodicals.  In  1845  he 
edited  The  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser,  and 
in  1816  published  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse, 
a  second  collection  of  his  magazine  papers. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  last  work  he  has 
given  some  delightful  glimpses  of  his  personal 
history.  He  had  been  several  years  in  the 
Custom  house  at  Boston,  while  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  collector,  and  afterward  had  joined  that 
remarkable  association,  the  *' Brook  Farm 
Community,"  at  West  Roxbury,  where,  with 
others,  he  appears  to  have  been  reconciled  to 
the  old  ways,  as  quite  equal  to  the  inventions 
of  Fourier,  St  Simon,  Owen,  and  the  rest  of 
that  ingenious  company  of  schemera  who  have 
been  so  intent  upon  a  reconstruction  of  the 
foundations  of  society.  In  1843  he  went  to 
reside  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Concord,  in 
the  "  Old  Manse,"  which  had  never  been  pro- 
faned by  a  lay  occupant  until  he  entered  it  as  | 
his  home.  In  the  Introduction,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made,  he  says — 

'*  A  pr^PHt  had  built  it;  a  priest  hod  succeeded  to  it; 
oituT  prit'stly  men,  from  time  to  lime,  had  dwell  in  it; 
and  children,  bom  in  its  chambcni,  had  ^rown  np  to  as- 
sume the  priei>ily  character.  It  was  awlul  to  reflect  hovir 
many  sennons  must  have  been  written  there.  The  latest 
inhabitant  aloi;e— he,  by  whose  translation  to  Paradise 
the  dwelling  was  left  vacant — ^had  penned  nearly  three 
thousand  discourses,  besides  the  better,  if  not  the  greater 
number,  tliat  gushed  living  from  his  lips.  How  otten,  no 
doubt,  had  he  paced  to  and  fro  along  the  avenue,  attun- 
ing his  meditations,  to  the  sighs  and  gentle  murmurs,  and 
deep  and  solemn  peals  of  the  wind,  among  the  lofty  tops 
of  the  trees !  In  that  variety  of  natural  utterances,  he 
could  find  someihuig  accordant  with  every  passage  of 
his  sermon,  were  it  of  tenderness  or  reverential  tear. 
I'lie  bouglis  over  my  head  seemed  shadowy  with  solemn 
thoughts,  as  well  as  with  rustling  leaves.  I  look  shame 
to  myself  for  having  been  so  long  a  writer  of  idle  stories, 
and  ventured  to  hope  that  wisdom  would  descend  upon 
me  with  the  falling  leaves  of  the  BTenne ;  and  that  I 
should  light  upon  an  intellectual  treasure  in  the  Old 
Manse,  well  worth  those  boards  of  long  hidden  gold, 
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which  people  seek  for  in  moss-grown  houses.  Profound 
treatises  of  morality— a  layman's  unprofessional^  aud 
thentfore  unprejudiced  viewsof  religion ;— histories  (such 
as  Bancroft  might  have  writteiL  bad  he  taken  up  his 
abode  here,  as  he  once  purposed),  bright  with  picture, 
gleaming  over  a  depth  of  philosophic  thought ; — ^ibese 
were  the  works  that  might  fitly  have  flowed  trom  such  a 
retirement.  In  the  humblest  event,  I  resolved  at  least  to 
achieve  a  novel,  that  should  evolve  some  deep  lesson, 
and  should  nossens  physical  substance  enough  to  siaiid 
alone.  In  furtherance  ot  my  design,  and  as  if  to  leave 
me  no  pretext  for  not  fulfilling  it,  there  was,  in  the  reor 
of  the  house,  the  most  delightful  little  nook  of  a  study 
that  ever  offered  its  snug  seclusion  to  a  scholar.  It  was 
here  that  Emerson  wrote  '  Nature ;'  for  he  was  then  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Manse,  and  used  to  watch  the  Assy- 
rian dawn  and  the  Paphian  sunset  aud  moonrise.  from 
the  summit  of  our  eastern  hill.  When  I  first  saw  the 
room,  its  walls  were  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  unnum- 
bered years,  and  made  still  blacker  by  the  grim  prints 
of  puritan  min'sters  that  bung  around.  These  wor:h>s 
looked  strangely  like  bad  angels,  or,  at  least,  like  mm 
who  had  wrestled  so  eontinually  and  so  sternly  with  the 
devil,  that  somewhat  of  his  "ooty  fierceness  bad  brm 
imparted  to  their  own  visages.  They  had  all  vanle^hed 
now;  a  cheerful  coat  of  paint,  and  golden  tinietl  paper 
hanging,  lighted  up  the  small  apartment;  while  the  sha- 
dow oi  a  willow-iree,  that  swept  against  the  overhang- 
ing eves,  attempered  the  cheery  western  sunshine.  In 
place  of  the  grim  prints  there  was  the  sweet  and  lovely 
head  of  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas,  and  two  pleasant 
little  pictures  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  The  only  other  de- 
corations were  a  purple  vase  of  flowers,  always  fresh, 
and  a  bron/e  one  containing  gracei'ul  ferns.  My  books 
(few,  and  by  no  means  choice ;  for  they  were  chiefly  such 
waits  as  chance  had  thrown  in  my  way)  stood  in  order 
about  the  room,  seldom  to  be  disturbed." 

In  his  home  at  Concord,  thus  happily  de- 
scribed, in  the  midst  of  a  few  congenial  friends, 
Hawthorne  passed  three  years ;  and,  **■  in  a  spot 
so  sheltered  from  the  turmoil  of  life's  ocean,*' 
he  says,  '*  three  years  hasten  away  with  a  noise- 
less flight,  as  the  breezy  sunshine  chases  the 
cloud-shadows  across  the  depths  of  a  still  val- 
ley.*' But  at  length  his  repose  was  invaded, 
by  that  **  spirit  of  improvement,'*  which  is  so 
constantly  marring  the  happiness  of  quiet-lov- 
ing people,  and  he  was  compelled  to  look  oat 

for  another  residence. 

*^  Now  came  hints,  growing  more  and  more  distinct, 
that  the  owner  of  the  old  house  was  pining  for  his  native 
air.  Carpenters  next  appeared,  making  a  trrmendoua 
racket  among  the  outbuildings,  strewing  green  grass  with 
pine  shavings  and  chips  of  chestnut  joists,  and  veXiRg 
the  whole  auiiquity  of  the  place  with  their  discordant 
renovations.  Soon,  moreover,  they  divested  our  atK>de 
of  the  veil  of  woodbine  which  had  crept  over  a  large 
portion  of  its  southern  face.  All  the  aged  mosses  were 
cleared  unsparingly  away;  and  there  were  horrible 
whispers  about  brushing  up  the  external  walls  with  a 
coat  of  painl^-«  purpose  as  little  to  my  taste  as  might  l>e 
that  of  rouging  the  venerable  cheeks  of  one's  grandmo- 
ther. But  the  nand  that  renovates  is  alwavs  more  sa- 
crilegious than  that  which  destroys.  In  fine,  we  ga- 
thered up  our  household  goods,  drank  a  farewell  cup  of 
tea  in  our  pleasant  little  breakfast-room— <lelicately  fra- 
grant tea,  an  unpurchasable  luxury,  one  of  the  many 
angel«gifts  that  had  fallen  like  dew  upon  us— and  passed 
forth  between  the  tall  stone  gate-posts,  as  uncertain  as 
the  wandering  Arabs  where  our  tent  might  next  be 
pitched.  Providence  took  me  by  the  hand,  and— an  od- 
dity of  dispensation  which,  I  trust,  there  u  no  irreva- 
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renee  in  smiling  al— has  led  me,  u  the  newspapers  an- 
noanee  while  I  am  writing,  from  the  Old  Manse  into  a 
Custom  House !  As  a  storyteller.  I  have  oAen  contrived 
strange  vicissitudes  for  my  imaginary  personages,  but 
none  like  this.  The  treasure  of  mtelleciual  gold,  whiCh 
I  had  hoped  lo  find  in  our  secluded  dwelling,  had  never 
come  to  light.  No  profound  treatise  of  ethics— no  phi- 
losophic history— no  novel,  even,  that  could  stand  un- 
supported on  its  edge^^all  that  I  had  to  show,  as  a  man 
of  letters,  were  these  few  tales  and  essay n,  which  had 
blossomed  out  like  flowers  in  the  calm  summer  of  my 
heart  and  mind." 

The  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  he  declares 
are  the  last  offering  of  their  kind  it  is  his  pur- 
pose eyer  to  put  forth,  saying,  modestly,  *<  un- 
less I  could  do  better  I  have  done  enough  in 
thi%  kind.*'  So  will  say  no  reader  who  can 
appreciate  their  grace  and  beauty,  or  the  wis- 
dom with  which  they  are  pervaded. 

The  characteristics  of  Hawthorne  which 
first  arrest  the  attention  are  imagination  and 
lefiection,  and  these  are  exhibited  in  remark- 
able power  and  activity  in  tales  and  essays, 
of  which  the  style  is  distinguished  for  great 
simplicity,  purity  and  tranquillity.  His  beau- 
tiful story  of  Rappacini^s  Daughter  was  ori- 
ginally published  in  the  Democratic  Review, 
as  a  translation  from  the  French  of  one  M.  de 
TAubcpine,  a  writer  whose  very  name,  he  re- 
marks in  a  brief  introduction,  (in  which  he 
gives  in  French  the  titles  of  some  of  his  tales, 
as  ConUs  deiucfoix  raearUees,  Le  Culte  du  Feu, 
etc.)  ^'  is  unknown  to  many  of  his  country- 
men, as  well  as  to  the  student  of  foreign  lite- 
Tature,'*  He  describes  himself,  under  this 
nomme  de  plume,  as  one  who— 

**  Seems  to  occupy  an  unfortunate  position  between  the 
transcendentalists(who  under  one  name  or  another  have 
their  share  in  all  the  current  literature  of  the  world), 
and  the  great  body  of  pen-and-ink  men  who  address  the 
Intellect  and  sympathies  of  the  multitude.  If  not  too  re- 
fined, at  all  events  too  remote,  too  shadowy  and  unsul>- 
stantial,  in  his  modes  of  development,  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  latter  class,  and  yet  too  popular  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
or  metaphv^icMl  requisitions  of  the  former,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily nnd  himself  without  an  audience,  except  here 
and  there  an  individual,  or  possibly  an  isolated  clique." 

His  writings,  to  do  them  justice,  he  says— 

"Are  not  altogether  destitute  of  fancy  and  originality ; 
they  might  have  won  him  greater  reputation  but  for  an 
inveterate  love  of  allegory,  which  is  apt  to  invest  his 
plots  and  characters  with  the  aspect  of  scenery  and  peo- 
ple in  the  clouds,  and  lo  steal  away  the  human  warmth 
out  of  his  conceptions.  His  fictions  are  sometimes  his- 
torical, sometimes  of  the  present  day.  and  sometimes,  so 
tar  as  can  be  discovered,  have  little  or  no  reference  either 
to  time  or  space.  In  any  case,  he  generally  contents  him- 
self with  a  very  slight  embroidery  of  outward  manners, 
— the  faintest  possible  counterfeit  of  real  life, — and  en- 
deavours to  create  an  interest  by  some  less  obvious  pe- 
culiarity of  the  subject  Occasionally  a  breath  of  na- 
ture, a  rain-drop  of  pathos  and  tenderness,  or  a  gleam  of 
humour,  will  find  its  way  into  the  midst  of  his  mntastic 
imagery,  and  make  us  feel  as  if,  after  all,  we  were  yet 
within  the  limits  of  our  native  earth.  We  will  only  add 
to  this  cursory  notice,  thatM.  de  PA  ub^pine's  productions, 
if  the  reader  chance  to  take  them  in  precisely  the  pro- 
per point  of  view,  may  amuse  a  leisure  hour  as  well  as 
those  of  a  brighter  man ;  if  otherwise  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  look  excessively  like  nonsense." 

Hawthorne  is  as  accurately  as  he  is  hap- 
pily described  in  this  carious  piece  of  criti- 


cism, tliough  no  one  who  takes  his  works 
in  the  "  proper  point  of  view,"  will  by  any 
means  agree  to  the  modest  estimate  which,  in 
the  perfect  sincerity  of  his  nature,  he  has 
placed  upon  them.  He  is  original,  in  inven- 
tion, construction,  and  expression,  always  pic- 
turesque, and  sometimes  in  a  high  degree  dra- 
matic. His  favourite  scenes  and  traditions  are 
those  of  his  own  country,  many  of  which  he 
has  made  classical  by  the  beautiful  associations 
that  he  has  thrown  around  them.  Every  thing 
to  him  is  suggestive,  as  his  own  pregnant  pages 
are  to  the  congenial  reader.  All  his  produc- 
tions are  life-mysteries,  significant  of  profound 
truths.  His  speculations,  often  bold  and  strik- 
ing, are  presented  with  singular  force,  but  with 
such  a  quiet  grace  and  simplicity  as  not  to 
startle  until  they  enter  in  and  occupy  the  mind. 
The  gayety  with  which  his  pensiveness  is  oc- 
casionally broken,  seems  more  than  any  thing 
else  in  his  works  to  have  cost  some  effort. 
The  gentle  sadness,  the  "half-acknowledged 
melancholy,"  of  his  manner  and  reflections, 
are  more  natural  and  characteristic. 

His  style  is  studded  with  the  most  poetical 
imagery,  and  marked  in  every  part  with  the 
happiest  graces  of  expression,  while  it  is  calm, 
chaste,  and  flowing,  and  transparent  as  water. 
There  is  a  habit  among  nearly  all  the  writers 
of  imaginative  literature,  of  adulterating  tlie 
conversations  of  the  poor  with  barbarisms  and 
grammatical  blunders  which  have  no  more  fi- 
delity than  elegance.  Hawthorne's  integrity 
as  well  as  his  exquisite  taste  prevented  him 
from  falling  into  this  error.  There  is  not  in 
the  world  a  large  rural  population  that  speaks 
its  native  language  with  a  purity  approaching 
that  with  which  the  English  is  spoken  by  the 
common  people  of  New  England.  The  vul- 
gar words  and  phrases  which  in  otlier  states 
are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
country  are  unknown  east  of  the  Hudson,  ex- 
cept to  the  readers  of 'foreign  newspapers,  or 
the  listeners  to  low  comedians  who  find  it  pro- 
fitable to  convey  such  novelties  into  Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts,  and  Vermont.  We  are 
glad  to  see  a  book  that  is  going  down  to  the 
next  ages  as  a  representative  of  national  man- 
ners and  character  in  all  respects  correct. 

— Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne has  added  to  his  fame  by  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  House  of 
Seven  Gables,  which  have  confirmed  his  rank 
as  one  of  the  great  masters  in  romantic  art. 
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A  RILL  FROM  THE  TOWN  PUMP. 

FKOaC  THRICX-TOU>  TALES. 


(SCEN«~tA0 


J  of  tiffo  principal  stneu.   TTUTownPump 
talking  through  its  noae.) 


Noox,  by  the  north  clock !  Noon,  by  the  east ! 
High  noon,  too,  by  these  hot  sunbeams,  which  fall, 
scarcely  aslope,  upon  my  head,  and  almost  make 
the  water  bubble  and  smoke,  in  the  trough  under 
my  nose.  Truly ,  we  public  characters  have  a  tough 
time  of  it!  And,  among  all  the  town  officers, 
chosen  at  March  meeting,  where  is  be  that  sustains, 
for  a  single  year,  the  burden  of  such  manifold  du- 
ties as  are  imposed,  in  perpetuity,  upon  the  Town 
Pump  1  The  title  of  •*  town  treasurer*'  is  right- 
fully mine,  as  guardian  of  the  best  treasure  that  the 
town  has.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  ought  to 
mukc  me  their  chairman,  since  I  provide  bountifully 
for  the  pauper,  without  expense  to  him  that  pays 
taxes.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  fire  department, 
and  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  board  of  health. 
As  a  keeper  of  the  peace,  all  water-drinkers  will 
confess  me  equal  to  the  constable.  I  perform  some 
of  the  duties  of  the  town  clerk,  by  promulgating 
public  notices,  when  they  are  posted  on  my  front. 
To  speak  within  bounds,  I  am  the  chief  person  of 
the  municipality,  and  exhibit,  moreover,  an  admira- 
ble pattern  to  my  brother  officers,  by  the  cool, 
steady,  upright,  downright,  and  impartial  discharge 
of  my  business,  and  the  constancy  with  which 
I  stand  to  my  post.  Summer  or  winter,  nobody 
seeks  me  in  vain ;  for,  all  day  long,  I  am  seen  at 
the  busiest  corner,  just  above  the  market,  stretch- 
ing out  my  arms,  to  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  at 
night,  I  hold  a  lantern  over  my  head,  both  to  show 
where  I  am,  and  keep  people  out  of  the  gutters. 

At  this  sultry  noontide,  I  am  cupbearer  to  the 
parched  populace,  for  whose  benefit  an  iron  goblet 
is  chained  to  my  waist.  Like  a  dramseller  on  the 
mall,  at  muster  day,  I  cry  aloud  to  ail  and  sundry, 
in  my  plainest  accents,  and  at  the  very  tiptop  of 
my  voice.  Here  it  is,  gentlemen !  Here  is  the  good 
liquor !  Walk  up,  walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk  up, 
walk  up !  Here  is  the  superior  stuff!  Here  is  the 
unadulterated  ale  of  father  Adam — better  than 
Cognac,  Hollands,  Jamaica,  strong  beer,  or  wine 
of  any  price ;  here  it  is  by  the  hogshead  or  the 
single  glass,  and  not  a  cent  to  pay !  Walk  up, 
gentlemen,  walk  up,  and  help  yourselves! 

It  were  a  pity,  if  all  this  outcry  should  draw  no 
customers.  Here  they  come.  A  hot  day,  gentle- 
men !  Quaff,  and  away  again,  so  as  to  keep  your- 
selves in  a  nice  cool  sweat.  You,  my  friend,  will 
need  another  cup-full,  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  your 
throat,  if  it  be  as  thick  there  as  it  is  on  your  cow- 
hide shoes.  I  see  that  you  have  trudged  half  a 
score  of  miles  to-day ;  and,  like  a  wise  man,  have 
passed  by  the  taverns,  and  stopped  at  the  running 
brooks  and  well-curbs.  Otherwise,  betwixt  heat 
without  and  fire  within,  you  would  have  been 
burnt  to  a  cinder,  or  melted  down  to  nothing  at  all, 
in  the  fashion  of  a  jelly-fish.  Drink,  and  make 
room  for  that. other  fellow,  who  seeks  my  aid  to 
quench  the  fiery  fever  of  last  night's  potations, 
which  he  drained  from  no  cup  of  mine.     Welcome, 


most  robicund  sir !  Ton  and  I  have  been  great 
strangers,  hitherto;  nor,  to  confess  the  truth,  will 
my  nose  be  anxious  for  a  closer  intimacy,  till  the 
fumes  of  your  breath  be  a  little  less  potent.  Mer- 
cy on  you,  man !  the  water  absolutely  hisses  down 
your  red-hot  gullet,  and  is  converted  quite  to  steam, 
in  the  miniature  tophet,  which  you  mistake  for  a 
stomach.  Fill  again,  and  tell  me,  on  the  word  of 
an  honest  toper,  did  you  ever,  in  cellar,  tavern,  or 
any  kind  of  a  dram-shop,  spend  the  price  of  your 
children's  food,  for  a  swig  half  so  delicious  1  Now, 
for  the  first  time  these  ten  years,  you  know  the 
flavour  of  cold  water.  Good-by ;  and,  whenever 
you  are  thirsty,  remember  that  I  keep  a  constant 
i  supply,  at  the  old  stand.  Who  next!  Ob,  my 
httle  friend,  you  are  let  loose  from  school,  and  come 
I  hither  to  scrub  your  blooming  face,  and  drown  the 
I  memory  of  certain  taps  of  the  ferule,  and  other 
schoolboy  troubles,  in  a  draught  from  the  Town 
Pu  mp.  Take  it,  pure  as  the  current  of  your  young 
life.  Take  it,  and  may  your  heart  and  tongue 
never  be  scorched  with  a  fiercer  thirst  than  now ! 
There,  my  dear  child,  put  down  the  cup,  and  yield 
I  your  place  to  this  elderly  gentleman,  who  treads 
so  tenderly  over  the  paving-stones,  that  I  suspect 
he  is  afraid  of  breaking  them.  What !  he  limps 
by,  without  so  much  as  thanking  me,  as  if  my  h(»- 
pitable  offers  were  meant  only  for  people  who  have 
no  wine  cellars.  Well,  well,  sir — no  harm  done, 
I  hope !  Go  draw  the  cork,  tip  the  decanter ;  but, 
when  your  great  toe  shall  set  you  a-roaring,  it  will 
be  no  affair  of  mine.  If  gentlemen  love  the  plea- 
sant titillation  of  the  gout,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Town 
Pump,  'i^his  thirsty  dog,  with  his  red  tongue  Idl- 
ing out,  does  not  scorn  my  hospitality,  but  stands 
on  his  hind  legs,  and  laps  eagerly  out  of  the  trough,  i 
See  how  lightly  he  capers  away  again  !  Jowler, 
did  your  worship  ever  have  the  gout  1 

Are  you  all  satisfied  1  Then  wipe  your  mouths, 
my  good  friends ;  and,  while  my  spout  has  a  mo- 
ment's leisure,  I  will  delight  the  town  with  a  few 
historical  reminiscences.  In  far  antiquity,  beneath 
a  darksome  shadow  of  venerable  boughs,  a  spring 
bubbled  out  of  the  leaf-strown  earth,  in  the  very  spot 
where  you  now  behold  me,  on  the  sunny  pavement. 
The  water  was  as  bright  and  dear,  and  deemed 
as  precious,  as  liquid  diamonds.  The  Indian  sa- 
gamores drank  of  it,  from  time  immemorial,  till  the 
fatal  deluge  of  the  fire-water  burst  upon  the  red 
men,  and  swept  their  whole  race  away  from  the 
cold  fountains.  Endicott,  and  his  followers,  came 
next,  and  often  knelt  down  to  drink,  dipping  their 
long  beards  in  the  spring.  The  richest  goblet,  then, 
was  of  birch  bark.  Ciovemor  Winthrop,  after  a 
journey  afoot  from  Boston,  drank  here,  out  of  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  The  elder  Higginson  here 
wet  his  palm,  and  laid  it  on  the  brow  of  the  first 
town-born  child.  For  many  years  it  was  the  water- 
ing-place, and,  as  it  were,  the  wash-bowl  of  the 
vicinity — whither  all  decent  folks  resorted,  to  puri- 
fy their  visages,  and  gaze  at  them  afterwards — at 
least  the  pretty  maidens  did — in  the  mirror  which 
it  made.  On  Sabbath  days,  whenever  a  babe  was 
to  be  baptized,  the  sexton  filled  his  basin  here,  and 
placed  it  on  the  communion-table  of  the  humble 
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meetiog-hoaae,  which  partly  covered  the  the  of 
yonder  stately  brick  one.  Thas,  one  generation 
after  another  was  consecrated  to  Heaven  by  its 
waters,  and  cast  their  waxing  and  waning  shadows 
into  its  glassy  bosom,  and  vanished  from  the  earth, 
as  if  mortal  Ufe  were  but  a  flitting  image  in  a  foun- 
tain. Finally,  the  fountain  vanished  also.  Cel- 
lars were  dug  on  all  sides,  and  cart-loads  of  gravel 
flung  upon  its  source,  whence  oozed  a  turbid 
stream,  forming  a  mudpuddle,  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets.  In  the  hot  months,  when  its  refreshment 
was  most  needed,  the  dust  flew  in  clouds  over  the 
forgotten  birthplace  of  the  waters,  now  their  grave. 
But,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  Town  Pump  was  sunk 
into  the  source  of  the  ancient  spring ;  and  when 
the  first  decayed,  another  took  its  place — and  then 
another,  and  still  another — till  here  stand  I,  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  to  serve  you  with  my  iron  goblet. 
Drink,  and  be  refreshed !  The  water  is  pure  and 
cold  as  that  which  slaked  the  thirst  of  the  red  sa- 
gamore, beneath  the  aged  boughs,  though  now  the 
gem  of  the  wilderness  is  treasured  undi;r  these  hot 
stones,  where  no  shadow  falls,  but  from  the  brick 
buildings.  And  be  it  the  moral  of  my  story,  that, 
as  this  wasted  and  long-lost  fountain  is  now  known 
and  prized  again,  so  shall  the  virtues  of  cold  water, 
too  little  valued  since  your  fathers'  days,  be  re- 
cognised by  all. 

Your  pardon,  good  people !  I  must  interrupt  my 
stream  of  eloquence,  and  spout  forth  a  stream  of 
water,  to  replenish  the  trough  for  this  teamster  and 
his  two  yoke  of  oxen,  who  have  come  from  Tops- 
field,  or  somewhere  along  that  way.  No  part  of 
my  business  is  pleasantcr  than  the  watering  of  est* 
tie.  Look !  how  rapidly  they  lower  ihc  watermark 
on  the  sides  of  the  trough,  till  their  capacious 
stomachs  are  moistened  with  a  gallon  or  two  apiece, 
and  they  can  aflbrd  time  to  breathe  it  in,  with  sighs 
of  calm  enjoyment  Now  they  roll  their  quiet  eyes 
around  the  brim  of  their  monstrous  drinking-ves- 
ael.     An  ox  is  your  true  toper. 

But  I  perceive,  my  dear  auditors,  that  you  are 
impatient  for  the  remainder  of  my  discourse.  Im- 
pute it,  I  beseech  you,  to  no  defect  of  modesty,  if 
I  insist  a  little  longer  on  so  fruitful  a  topic  as  my 
own  multifarious  merits.  It  is  altogether  for  your 
good.  The  better  you  think  of  me,  the  better  men 
and  women  will  you  find  yourselves.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  my  all-important  aid  on  washing  days ; 
though,  on  that  account  alone,  I  might  call  myself 
the  household  god  of  a  hundred  families.  Far  be 
it  from  me  also,  to  hint,  my  respectable  friends,  at 
the  show  of  dirty  faces,  which  you  would  present, 
without  my  pains  to  keep  you  clean.  Nor  will  I 
remind  you  how  often,  when  the  midnight  bells 
make  you  tremble  for  your  combustible  town,  you 
have  fled  to  the  Town  Pump,  and  found  me  al- 
ways at  my  poet,  firm,  amid  the  confusion,  and 
ready  to  drain  my  vital  current  in  your  behalf. 
Neither  is  it  worth  while  to  lay  much  stress  on  my 
claims  to  a  medical  diploma,  as  the  physician,  whoso 
simple  rule  of  practice  u  preferable  to  all  the  nau- 
seous lore  which  has  found  men  sick  or  left  them  so, 
since  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  Let  us  take  a  broader 
view  of  my  beneficial  influence  on  mankind. 
00 


No ;  these  are  trifles,  compared  with  the  merits 
which  wise  men  concede  to  me— if  not  in  ray  sin- 
gle self,  yet  as  the  representative  of  a  class — of  be- 
ing the  grand  reformer  of  the  age.  From  my 
spout,  and  such  spouts  'as  mine,  must  flow  the 
stream,  that  shall  cleanse  our  earth  of  the  vast  por- 
tion of  its  crime  and  anguish,  which  has  gushed 
from  the  fiery  fountains  of  the  still.  In  this  mighty 
enterprise,  the  cow  shall  be  my  great  confederate. 
Milk  and  water !  The  Towx  Pump  and  the  Cow  ! 
Such  is  the  glorious  copartnership,  that  si) a II  tear 
down  the  distilleries  and  brewhouses,  uproot  the 
vineyards,  shatter  the  cider-presses,  ruin  the  tea 
and  coflee  trade,  and,  finally  monopolize  the  whole 
business  of  quenching  thirst  Blessed  consumma- 
tion !  Then,  Poverty  shall  pass  away  from  the 
land,  finding  no  hovel  so  wretched,  where  her 
squalid  form  may  shelter  itself.  Then  Disease, 
for  lack  of  other  victims,  shall  gnaw  its  own  heart, 
and  die.  Then  Sin,  if  she  do  not  die,  shall  lose  half 
her  strength.  Until  now,  the  phrensy  of  heredi- 
tary fever  has  raged  in  the  human  blood,  transmitted 
from  sire  to  son,  and  rekindled,  in  every  genera- 
tion, by  fresh  draughts  of  liquid  flame.  When 
that  inward  fire  shall  be  extinguished,  the  heat  of 
passion  cannot  but  grow  cool,  and  war — the  drimk- 
enncss  of  nations — perhaps  will  cease.  At  least, 
there  will  be  no  war  of  households.  The  husband 
and  wife,  drinking  deep  of  peaceful  joy — a  calm 
bliss  of  temperate  aftections-— shall  pass  hand  in 
hand  through  life,  and  lie  down,  not  reluctantly,  at 
its  protracted  close.  To  them,  the  past  will  be  no 
turmoil  of  mad  dreams,  nor  the  future  an  eternity 
of  such  moments  as  follow  the  delirium  of  the 
drunkard.  Their  dead  faces  shall  express  what 
their  spirits  were,  and  are  to  be,  by  a  lingering 
smile  of  memory  and  hope. 

A  hem  !  Dry  work,  this  speechifying ;  especially 
to  an  unpractised  orator.  I  never  conceived,  till 
now,  what  toil  the  temperance  lecturers  undergo 
for  my  sake.  Hereafter,  they  shall  have  the  busi- 
ness to  themselves.  Do,  some  kind  Chrbtian, 
pump  a  stroke  or  two,  just  to  wet  my  whistle. 
Thank  you,  sir!  My  dear  hearers,  when  the  world 
shall  have  been  regenerated,  by  my  instrumentali- 
ty, you  will  collect  your  useless  vats  and  liquor 
casks  into  one  great  pile,  and  make  a  bonfire,  in 
honour  of  the  Town  Pump.  And,  when  I  shall 
have  decayed,  like  my  predecessors,  then,  if  you  re- 
vere my  memory,  let  a  marble  fountain,  richly 
sculptured,  take  my  place  upon  the  spot  Such 
monuments  should  be  erected  everywhere,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  the  distinguished  cham- 
pions of  my  cause.  Now  listen;  for  something 
very  important  is  to  come  next. 

'rhere  are  two  or  three  honest  friends  of  mine — 
and  true  IViends,  I  know,  they  are — who,  neverthe- 
less, by  their  fiery  pugnacity  in  my  behalf,  do  put 
me  in  fearful  hazard  of  a  broken  nose,  or  even  a 
total  overthrow  upon  the  pavement,  and  the  loss 
of  the  treasure  which  I  guard.  I  pray  you,  gentle- 
men, let  this  fault  be  amended.  Is  it  decent,  think 
you,  to  get  tipsy  with  zeal  for  temperance,  and  take 
up  the  honourable  cause  of  the  Town  Pump,  in 
the  style  of  a  toper,  fighting  for  his  brandy  bottle  1 
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Or,  can  the  excellent  qualities  of  cold  water  be  no 
otherwise  exemplified,  than  by  plunging,  slapdaah, 
into  hot  water,  and  wofuUy  scalding  yourselves  and 
other  people  1  Trust  me,  they  may.  In  the  moral 
warfare,  which  you  are  to  wage — and,  indeed,  in 
the  whole  conduct  of  your  lives— you  csnnot  choose 
a  better  example  than  myself,  who  have  never  per- 
mitted the  dust  and  sultry  atmosphere,  the  turbu- 
lence and  manifold  disquietudes  of  the  world  around 
roe,  to  reach  that  deep,  calm  well  of  purity,  which 
may  be  called  my  souL  And  whenever  I  pour  oilt 
that  soul,  it  is  to  cool  earth's  fever,  or  cleanse  its 
stains. 

One  o'clock !  Nay,  then,  if  the  dinner-bell  be- 
gins to  apeak,  I  may  as  well  hold  my  peace.  Here 
comes  a  pretty  young  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  with 
a  large  stone  pitcher  for  me  to  fill  May  she  draw 
a  husband,  while  drawing  her  water,  ss  Rachel  did 
of  old.  Hold  out  your  vessel,  my  dear!  There 
it  is,  full  to  the  brim ;  so  now  run  home,  peeping 
at  your  sweet  image  in  the  pitcher,  as  you  go;  and 
forget  not,  in  a  glass  of  my  own  liquor,  to  drink-^ 
"  8t:ccx8s  TO  THx  Tows  Fvjtr !" 


DAVID  SWAN.— A  FANTASY. 

TBOM  TRS  SJLMS. 

Wx  can  be  hut  partially  acquainted  even  with 
the  events  which  actually  influence  our  course 
through  life,  and  our  final  destiny.  There  are  in- 
numerable other  events,  if  such  they  may  be  called, 
which  come  close  upon  us,  yet  puss  away  without 
actual  results,  or  even  betraying  their  near  approach, 
by  the  reflection  of  any  light  or  shadow  across 
our  minds.  Could  we  know  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  fortunes,  life  would  be  too  full  of  hope  and 
fear,  exultation  or  disappointment,  to  afford  us  a 
single  hour  of  true  serenity.  This  idea  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  page  from  the  secret  history  of  Da- 
vid Swan. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  David,  until  we 
find  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  on  the  high  road 
from  his  native  place  to  the  city  of  Boston,  where 
his  uncle,  a  small  dealer  in  the  grocery  line,  was  to 
take  him  behind  the  counter.  Be  it  enough  to  say, 
that  he  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  born  of 
respectable  parents,  and  had  received  an  ordinary 
school  education,  with  a  classic  finish  by  a  year  at 
Gilmanton  academy.  After  journeying  on  foot, 
from  sunrise  till  nearly  noon  of  a  summer's  day, 
his  weariness  and  the  increasing  heat  determined 
him  to  sit  down  in  the  first  convenient  shade,  and 
await  the  coining  up  of  the  stage-coach.  As  if 
planted  on  purpose  for  him,  there  soon  appeared  a 
little  tufl  of  maples,  with  a  delightful  recess  in  the 
midst,  and  such  a  fresh  bubbling  spring,  that  it 
seemed  never  to  have  sparkled  for  any  wayfarer 
but  Dsvid  Swan.  Virgin  or  not,  he  kissed  it  with 
his  thirsty  lips,  and  then  flung  himself  along  the 
brink,  pillowing  his  head  upon  some  shirts  and  a 
pair  of  pantaloons,  tied  up  in  a  striped  cotton  hand- 
kerchief. The  sunbeams  could  not  reach  him ;  the 
dust  did  not  yet  rise  from  the  roail,  aAer  the  heavy 


rain  of  yesterday ;  and  his  grassy  lair  suited  the 
young  man  better  than  a  bed  of  down.  The  spring 
murmured  drowsily  beside  him ;  the  branches  waved 
dreamily  across  the  blue  sky,  overhead;  and  a  deep 
sleep,  perchance  hiding  dreams  within  its  depths, 
fell  upon  David  Swan,  fi ut  we  are  to  relate  events 
which  he  did  not  dream  of; 

While  he  lay  sound  asleep  in  Che  shade,  other 
people  were  wide  awake,  and  passed  to  and  fro, 
a-foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  all  sorts  of  vehicles, 
along  the  sunny  road  by  his  bedchamber.  8ome 
looked  neither  to  the  right  band  nor  the  left  and 
knew  not  that  he  was  there ;  some  merely  granted 
that  way,  without  admitting  the  slumberer  among 
their  busy  thoughts;  some  laughed  to  see  bow 
soundly  he  slept ;  and  several,  whose  hearts  were 
brimming  full  of  scorn,  ejected  their  venomous  su- 
perfluity on  David  Swan.  A  middle-aged  widow, 
when  nobody  else  was  near,  thrust  her  head  a  lit^ 
tie  way  into  the  recess,  and  vowed  that  the  young 
fellow  looked  charming  in  his  sleep.  A  temperance 
lecturer  saw  him,  and  wrought  poor  David  into  the 
texture  of  his  evening's  discourse,  as  an  awful  in- 
stance of  dead  drunkenness  by  the  road-side.  But, 
censure,  praise,  merriment,  scorn,  and  indiHerence, 
were  all  one,  or  rather  all  nothing,  to  David  Swan. 

He  had  slept  only  a  few  moments,  when  a  brown 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  handsome  pair  of  horsei^ 
bowled  easily  along,  and  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still, nearly  in  front  of  David's  resUng-place.  A 
linch-pin  had  fallen  out,  and  permitted  one  of  the 
wheels  to  slide  off.  The  damage  was  slight,  and 
occasioned  merely  a  momentary  alarm  to  an  elder- 
ly merchant  and  his  wife,  who  were  returning  to 
Boston  in  the  carriage.  While  the  coachman  and 
a  servant  were  replacing  the  wheel,  the  lady  and 
gentleman  sheltered  themselves  beneath  the  maple 
trees,  and  there  espied  the  bubbling  fountain,  and 
David  Swan  asleep  beside  it.  Impressed  with  the 
awe  which  the  humblest  sleeper  usually  sheds 
around  him,  the  merchant  trod  as  lightly  as  the 
gout  would  allow;  and  his  spouse  took  good  heed 
not  to  rustle  her  silk  gown  lest  David  should  start 
up,  all  of  a  sudden. 

«  How  soundly  he  sleeps  !'*  whispered  the  old 
gentleman.  **  From  what  a  depth  he  draws  that 
easy  breath !  Such  sleep  as  that  brought  on  with- 
out an  opiate,  would  he  worth  more  to  me  than 
half  my  income;  for  it  would  suppose  health,  and 
an  untroubled  mind." 

<«  And  youth,  besides,"  said  the  lady.  «  Healthy 
and  quiet  age  does  not  sleep  thus.  Our  slumber 
is  no  more  like  his  than  our  wakefulness." 

The  longer  they  looked,  the  more  did  this  elder- 
ly couple  feel  interested  in  the  unknown  youth,  to 
whom  the  way-side  and  the  maple  shade  were  as 
a  secret  chamber,  with  the  rich  gloom  of  damask 
curtains  brooding  over  him.  Perceiving  that  a  stray 
sunbeam  glimmered  down  his  fiice,  the  lady  con- 
trived to  twist  a  branch  aside,  so  as  to  intercept  it 
And  having  done  this  little  act  of  kindness,  she 
began  to  feel  like  a  mother  to  him.  , 

«  Providence  seems  to  have  laid  him  here,"  whis- 
pered she  to  her  husband,  "and  to  have  brought  us 
hither  to  find  him,  after  our  disappointment  in  our 
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coiuin's  80D.  Methinks  I  can  lee  a  likeness  to 
our  departed  Heniy.    Shall  we  awaken  him  V* 

« To  what  purpose  V*  said  the  merchant,  hesi- 
tating. « We  know  nothing  of  the  youth's  cha- 
racter." 

M  That  open  countenance !"  replied  his  wife,  in 
the  same  hushed  Toioe,  yet  earnestly.  «This  in- 
Dooent  sleep !" 

While  these  whispers  were  passing,  the  sleeper's 
heart  did  not  throb,  nor  his  breath  become  agitated, 
nor  his  features  betray  the  least  token  of  interest 
Yet  Fortune  was  bending  over  him,  just  ready  to 
let  fall  a  burden  of  gold.  The  old  merchant  had 
lost  his  only  son,  and  had  no  heir  to  his  wealth, 
except  a  distant  relative,  with  whose  conduct  he 
was  dissatified.  In  such  cases,  people  sometimes 
do  stranger  things  than  to  act  the  magician,  and 
awaken  a  young  man  to  splendour,  who  fell  asleep 
in  poverty. 

<«  Shall  we  not  awaken  him  V  repeated  the  lady, 
persuasively. 

<*  The  coach  is  ready,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  be- 
hind. 

The  old  couple  started,  reddened,  and  hurried 
away,  mutually  wondering,  that  they  should  ever 
have  dreamed  of  doing  any  thing  so  very  ridicu- 
lous. The  merchant  threw  himself  back  in  the 
carriage,  and  occupied  his  mind  with  the  plan  of  a 
magnificent  asylum  for  unfortunate  men  of  busi- 
ness.    Meanwhile,  David  Swan  enjoyed  his  nap. 

The  carriage  could  not  have  gone  alcove  a  mile 
or  two,  when  a  pretty  young  girl  came  along,  with 
a  tripping  pace,  which  showed  precisely  how  her 
little  heart  was  dancing  in  her  bosom.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  merry  kind  of  motion  that  caused — is 
there  any  harm  in  saying  it  1 — her  garter  to  slip  its 
knot  Conscious  that  the  silken  girth,  if  silk  it 
were,  was  relaxing  its  hold,  she  turned  aside  into 
the  shelter  of  the  maple  trees,  and  there  found  a 
young  man  asleep  by  the  spring !  Blushing,  as 
red  as  any  rose,  that  she  should  have  intruded  into 
a  gentleman's  bed-chamber,  and  for  such  a  purpose 
too,  she  was  about  to  make  her  escape  on  tiptoe. 
But,  there  was  peril  near  the  sleeper.  A  monster 
of  a  bee  had  been  wandering  overhead — ^bozz, 
buzz,  buzz — now  among  the  leaves,  now  flashing 
through  the  strips  of  sunshine,  and  now  lost  in  the 
dark  shade,  till  finally  he  appeared  to  be  settling  on 
the  eyelid  of  David  Swan.  The  sting  of  a  bee  is 
sometimes  deadly.  As  free-hearted  as  she  was  in- 
nocent, the  girl  attacked  the  intruder  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, brushed  him  soundly,  and  drove  him  from 
beneath  the  maple  shade.  How  sweet  a  picture  ! 
This  good  deed  accomplished,  with  quickened 
breath,  and  a  deeper  blush,  she  stole  a  glance  at 
the  youthful  stranger,  for  whoita  she  had  been  bat- 
tling with  a  dragon  in  the  air. 

<•  He  is  handsome  !**  thought  she,  and  blushed 
redder  yet 

How  could  it  be  that  no  dream  of  bliss  grew  so 
strong  within  him,  that,  shattered  by  its  very 
strength,  it  should  part  asunder,  and  allow  him  to 
perceive  the  ^rl  among  its  phantoms  1  Why,  at 
least,  did  no  smile  of  welcome  brighten  upon  his 
face  1     She  was  come,  the  maid  whose  soul,  ac- 


cording to  Ihe  old  and  beautiful  idea,  had  been 
severed  from  his  own,  and  whom,  in  all  his  vague 
but  passionate  desires,  he  yearned  to  meet  Her, 
only,  could  he  love  with  perfect  love — ^him,  only, 
could  she  receive  into  the  depths  of  her  heart — 4ind 
now  her  image  was  faintly  blushing  in  the  foun- 
tein,  by  his  side ;  should  it  pass  away,  its  happy 
lustre  would  never  gleam  upon  his  life  again. 

«  How  sound  he  sleeps !"  murmived  the  giri. 

She  departed,  but  did  not  trip  along  the  road  so 
lightly  as  when  she  came. 

Now,  this  girfs  father  was  a  thriving  country 
merchant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  happened,  at 
that  identical  time,  to  be  looking  out  for  just  such 
a  young  man  as  David  Swan.  Had  David  formed 
a  way-side  acquaintance  with  the  daughter,  he 
would  have  become  the  father's  clerk,  and  all  else 
in  natural  succession.  So  here,  again,  had  good 
fortune— the  best  of  fortunes — ^stolen  so  near,  that 
her  garments  brushed  against  him ;  and  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter. 

The  girl  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  two  men 
turned  aside  beneath  the  maple  shade.  Both  had 
dark  faces,  set  oti'  by  cloth  caps,  which  were  drawn 
down  aslant  over  their  brows.  Their  dresses  were 
shabby,  yet  bad  a  certein  smartness.  These  were 
a  couple  of  rascals,  who  got  their  living  by  what- 
ever the  devil  sent  them,  and  now,  in  the  interim 
of  other  business,  had  staked  the  joint  profits  of 
their  next  piece  of  villany  on  a  game  of  cards, 
which  was  to  have  been  decided  here  under  the 
trees.  But,  finding  David  asleep  by  the  tipring, 
one  of  the  rogues  whispered  to  his  fellow — 

«Hi8t! — Do  you  see  that  bundle  under  his 
headl" 

The  other  villain  nodded,  winked,  and  leered. 

"FlI  bet  you  a  horn  of  brandy,"  said  the  first, 
**  that  the  chap  has  either  a  pocketbook,  or  a  snug 
little  hoard  of  small  change,  stowed  away  amongst 
his  shirts.  And  if  not  there,  we  shall  find  it  in 
his  panteloons'  pocket." 

«But  how  if  he  wakes  1"  said  the  other. 

His  companion  thrust  aside  his  waisteoat,  pointed 
to  the  handle  of  a  dirk,  and  nodded. 

**  So  be  it !"  muttered  the  second  villain. 

They  approached  the  unconscious  David,  and, 
while  one  pointed  the  dagger  toward  his  heart,  the 
other  began  to  search  the  bundle  beneath  his  head. 
Their  two  faces,  grim,  wrinkled,  and  ghastly  with 
guilt  and  fear,  bent  over  their  victim,  looking  hor* 
rible  enough  to  be  misteken  for  fiends,  should  he 
suddenly  awake.  Nay,  had  the  villains  glanced 
aside  into  the  spring,  even  they  would  hardly  have 
known  themselves,  as  reflected  there.  But  David 
Swan  had  never  worn  a  more  tranquil  aspect,  even 
when  asleep  on  his  mother's  breast 

« I  must  take  away  the  bundle,"  whispered  one. 

«« If  he  stirs,  I'll  strike,"  muttered  the  other. 

But,  at  this  moment,  a  dog,  scenting  along  the 
ground,  came  in  beneath  the  maple  trees,  and  gazed 
alternately  at  each  of  these  wicked  men,  and  then 
at  the  quiet  sleeper.  He  then  lapped  out  of  the 
fountein. 

<*  Pshaw!"  said  one  villain.  **We  can  do  no- 
thing now.  The  dog's  master  must  be  close  behind." 
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"  Let's  take  a  drink,  and  be  ofi;"  a^d  the  other. 

The  man,  with  the  dagger,  thrust  back  the 
weapon  into  his  bosom,  and  drew  forth  a  pocketp 
pistol,  but  not  of  that  kind  which  kills  by  a  single 
discbarge.  It  was  a  flask  of  liquor,  with  a  block- 
tin  tumbler  screwed  upon  the  mouth.  Each  drank 
a  comfortable  dram,  and  lefl  the  spot,  with  so  many 
jcflts,  and  such  laughter  at  their  unaccomplished 
wickedness,  that  they  might  be  said  to  have  gone  on 
their  way  rejoicing.  In  a  few  hours,  they  had  for- 
gotten the  whole  affair,  nor  once  imagined  that  the 
recording  angel  had  written  down  the  crime  of  mui^ 
dcr  against  their  souls,  in  letters  as  durable  as  eter- 
nity. As  for  David  Swan,  he  still  slept  quietly, 
neither  conscious  of  the  shadow  of  death  when  it 
hung  over  him,  nor  of  the  glow  of  renewed  life, 
when  that  shadow  was  withdrawn. 

He  slept,  but  no  longer  so  quietly  as  at  first 
An  hour's  repose  had  snatched,  from  his  elastic 
frame,  the  weariness  with  which  many  hours  of 
toil  had  burdened  it.  Now,  he  stirred — ^now,  moved 
his  lipd,  without  a  sound — now,  talked,  in  an  in- 
ward tone,  to  the  noonday  spectres  of  his  dream. 
But  a  noise  of  wheels  came  rattling  louder  and 
louder  along  the  road,  until  it  dashed  through  the 
dispersing  mist  of  David's  slumber — and  there  was 
the  stage-coach.  He  started  up,  with  all  his  ideas 
about  him. 

'<  Halloo,  driver ! — Take  a  passenger  V*  shouted 
ho. 

«  Room  on  top !"  answered  the  driver. 

Up  mounted  David,  and  bowled  away  merrily 
toward  Boston,  without  so  much  as  a  parting  glance 
at  that  fountain  of  dreamlike  vicissitude.  He  knew 
not  that  a  phantom  of  Wealth  had  thrown  a  golden 
hue  upon  its  waters — ^nor  that  one  of  I^ove  had 
sighed  softly  through  their  murmur — nor  that  one  of 
Death  had  threatened  to  crimson  them  with  his 
blood — ail,  in  the  brief  hour  since  he  lay  down  to 
sleep.  Sleeping  or  waking,  we  hear  not  the  airy 
footsteps  of  the  strange  things  that  almost  happen. 
Does  it  not  argue  a  superintending  Providence, 
that,  while  viewless  and  unexpected  events  thrust 
themselves  continually  athwart  our  path,  there 
should  still  be  regularity  enough,  in  mortal  life,  to 
render  foresight  even  partially  available  ? 


THE  CELESTIAL  RAILROAD. 

FBOM  MOSSES  TBOM  All  OLD  MAJQK. 

Not  a  great  while  ago,  passing  throagh  the  gate 
of  dreams,  I  visited  that  region  of  the  earth  in 
which  lies  the  famous  city  of  Destruction.  It  in- 
terested me  much  to  learn  that,  by  the  public  spirit 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  a  railroad  has  recently 
been  established  between  this  populous  and  flou- 
rishing town,  and  the  Celestial  City.  Having  a 
little  time  upon  my  hands,  I  resolved  to  gratify  a 
liberal  curiosity  to  make  a  trip  thither.  According- 
ly, one  fine  morning,  after  paying  my  bill  at  the 
hotel,  and  directing  the  porter  to  stow  my  luggage 
behind  a  coach,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  vehicle  and 
set  out  for  the  Station-house.    It  was  my  good  for- 


tune to  enjoy  the  company  of  gentlemeo— -ooe  Mr. 
8mooth-it«way— >who,  though  be  bad  Dever  actu- 
ally visited  the  Celestial  City,  yet  seemed  as  well 
acquainted  with  its  laws,  customs,  policy,  and  sta- 
tistics, as  with  those  of  the  city  of  DeabruGlioa,  of 
which  he  was  a  native  townsman.  Beang,  more- 
over, a  director  of  the  railroad  corporation,  and  ona 
of  its  largest  stockholders,  he  had  it  in  hia  pomer 
to  give  me  all  desirable  information  respecting  that 
praiseworthy  enterprise. 

Our  coach  rattled  out  of  the  dty,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  outskirts,  passed  over  a  bridge,  of 
elegant  construction,  but  somewhat  too  alight,  as  I 
imagined,  to  sustain  any  considerable  weigkit.  On 
both  sides  lay  an  extensive  quagmire,  which  could 
not  have  been  more  disagn^eable  either  to  sight  or 
smell,  had  all  the  kennels  of  the  earth  emptied  their 
pollution  there. 

«  This,"  remarked  Mr.  Smooth-it-«way,  «*  is  the 
famous  Slough  of  Despond — ^a  disgrace  to  all  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  greater,  that  it  zmghi  so 
easily  be  converted  into  firm  ground." 

(<  I  have  understood,"  said  I,  »  that  efibrU  have 
been  made  for  that  purpose,  from  time  immemorisL 
Bunyan  mentions  that  above  twenty  thousand  cart- 
loads of  wholesome  instructions  had  been  thrown 
in  here,  without  efiecL" 

"  Very  probably  ! — and  what  effect  oouU  be  an-    , 
ticipated  from  a^h  unsubstantial  stuflT!'*  cried  Mr.    i 
Smooth-it^away.    « You  observe   this  convenient    | 
bridge.     We  obtained  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
it  by  tlirowing  into  the  Slough  aome  editions  oi 
books  of  morality,  volumes  of  French  philosophy 
and  German  rationalism,  tracts,  sermons,  and  essays    i 
of  modern  clergymen,  extracts  from  PUto,  Ccniii- 
cius,  and  various  Hindoo  aages,  together  with  a 
few  ingenious  commentaries  upon  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture— all  of  which,  by  some  scientific  prooeas,  have 
been  converted  into  a  masa  like  granite.     Tbc 
whole  bog  might  be  filled  up  with  similar  maner.** 

It  really  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the  bridge 
vibrated  and  heaved  up  and  down  in  a  very  ibrmi-  ■ 
dable  manner;  snd,  in  spile  of  Mr.  8mooth-it- 
away's  testimony  to  the  solidity  of  its  foondatian, 
I  should  be  loth  to  cross  it  in  a  crowded  omnibus; 
especially,  if  each  passenger  were  encumbeied  with 
as  heavy  luggage  as  that  gentleman  and  mysel£ 
Nevertheless,  we  got  over  without  aoddeni,  and 
fioon  found  ourselves  at  the  Station-house.  This 
very  neat  and  spacious  edifice  is  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  litde  Wickei-Gate,  which  formerly,  as  all 
old  pilgrims  will  recollect,  stood  directly  across  the 
highway,  and,  by  its  inconvenient  narrowness,  was 
a  great  obstruction  to  the  traveller  of  Ubeial  mind 
and  expansive  stomach.  The  reader  of  John  Bun- 
yan will  be  glad  to  know,  that  Christian's  old  friend 
Evangelist,  who  was  accustomed  to  su|^y  each 
pilgrim  with  a  mystic  roll,  now  pceaides  at  the  tickrt 
office.  Some  malicious  persona,  it  is  true,  deny 
the  identity  of  this  reputable  character  with  the 
Evangelist  of  old  timea,  and  even  pretend  to  bring 
competent  evidence  of  an  imposture.  Without  in- 
volving myaelf  in  a  dispute,  I  shall  merely  observe, 
that,  so  far  as  my  experience  goc  s,  the  square  pieces 
of  pasteboard,  now  deliveretfi  to  paasensefs,  are 
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much  more  convenient  and  lupefiil  along  the  road^ 
than  the  antique  roll  of  parchment  Whether 
they  will  be  as  readily  received  at  the  gate  of  the 
Celestial  City,  I  decline  giving  an  opinion. 

A  large  number  of  passengers  were  already  at 
the  Station-house,  awaiting  the  departure  of  the 
cars.  By  the  aspect  and  demeanour  of  these  per- 
sons, it  was  easy  to  judge  that  the  feelings  of 
the  community  had  undergone  a  very  favourable 
change,  in  reference  to  the  celestial  pilgrimage.  It 
would  have  done  Bunyan's  heart  good  to  see  it 
Instead  of  a  lonely  and  ragged  man,  with  a  huge 
burden  on  his  back,  plodding  along  sorrowfully  on 
foot,  while  the  whole  city  hooted  after  him,  here 
were  parties  of  the  first  gentry  and  most  respecta- 
ble people  in  the  neis^hbourhood,  setting  forth  to- 
ward the  Celestial  City,  as  cheerfully  as  if  the  pil- 
grimage were  merely  a  summer  tour.  Among  the 
gentlemen  were  characters  of  deserved  eminence, 
magistrates,  politicians,  and  men  of  wealth,  by 
whose  example  religion  coald  not  but  be  greatly 
recommended  to  their  meaner  brethren.  In  the 
ladies*  apartment,  too,  I  rejoiced  to  distinguish  some 
of  thofle  flowers  of  fashionable  society,  who  are  so 
well  fitted  to  adorn  the  most  elevated  circles  of  the 
Celestial  City.  There  was  much  pleasant  conver- 
sation about  the  news  of  the  day,  topics  of  business, 
politics,  or  the  lighter  matters  of  amusement ;  while 
religion,  though  indubitably  the  m^in  thing  at  heart, 
was  thrown  tastefully  into  the  back-ground.  Even 
an  infidel  would  have  heard  little  or  nothing  to 
shock  his  sensibility. 

One  great  convenience  of  the  new  method  of 
going  on  pilgrimage,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention. 
Our  enormous  burdens,  instead  of  being  carried  on 
our  shoulders,  as  had  been  the  custom  of  old,  were 
all  snugly  deposited  in  the  baggage-car,  and,  as  I 
was  assured,  would  be  deliirered  to  their  respective 
owners  at  the  journey's  end.  Another  thing,  like- 
wise, the  benevolent  reader  will  be  delighted  to  un- 
derstand. It  may  be  remembered  that  there  was 
an  ancient  feud,  between  Prince  Beelzebub  and  the 
keeper  of  the  Wicket-Gate,  and  that  the  adherents 
of  the  former  distinguished  personage  were  accus- 
tomed to  shoot  deadly  arrows  at  honest  pilgrims, 
while  knocking  at  the  door.  This  dispute,  much 
to  the  credit  as  well  of  the  illustrious  potentate 
above-mentioned,  as  of  the  worthy  and  enlightened 
Directors  of  the  railroad,  has  been  pacifically  ar- 
ranged, on  the  principle  of  mutual  compromise. 
The  Prince's  subjects  are  now  pretty  numerously 
employed  about  the  Station-house,  some  in  taking 
care  of  the  baggage,  others  in  collecting  fuel,  feed- 
ing the  engines,  and  such  congenial  occupations ; 
and  I  can  conscientiously  aflirm,  that  persons  more 
attentive  to  their  business,  more  willing  to  accom- 
modate, or  more  generally  agreeable  to  the  passen- 
gers, are  not  to  be  found  on  any  railroad.  Every 
good  heart  must  surely  exult  at  so  satis&ctory  an 
arrangement  of  an  immemorial  difficulty. 

«« Where  is  Mr.  Great-heart  1"  inquired  I.    «  Be- 
yond a  doubt,  the  Directors  have  engaged  that  hi- 
mous  old  champion  to  be  chief  conductor  on  the 
railroad  1" 
«  Why,  no,"  nid  Mr.  Smooth-ii^way,  with  a 


dry  cough.  "  He  was  oflered  the  situation  of  brake- 
man;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  our  friend  Great- 
heart  has  grown  preposterously  slitfand  narrow  in 
his  old  age.  He  has  so  often  guided  pilgrimB  over 
the  road,  on  foot,  that  he  considers  it  a  sin  to  travel 
in  any  other  fashion.  Besides,  the  old  fcllovv  had 
entered  so  heartily  into  the  ancient  feud  with  Prince 
Beelzebub,  that  he  would  have  been  i)erpctual]y  at 
blows  or  ill  language  with  some  of  the  piince's 
subjects,  and  thus  have  embroiled  us  anew.  So, 
on  the  whole,  we  were  not  sorry  when  honest  Great- 
heart  went  ofiT  to  the  Celestial  City,  in  a  huff,  and 
left  us  at  liberty  to  choose  a  more  suitable  and  ac- 
commodating man.  Yonder  comes  the  conductor 
of  the  train.  You  will  probably  recognise  him  at 
once." 

The  engine  at  this  moment  took  its  station  in 
advance  of  the  cars,  looking,  I  must  confess,  much 
more  like  a  sort  of  mechanical  demon  that  would 
hurry  us  to  the  infernal  regions^  than  a  laudable 
contrivance  for  smoothing  our  way  to  the  Celestial 
City.  On  its  top  sat  a  personage  almost  enveloped 
in  smoke  and  flame,  which — not  to  startle  the  read- 
er— appeared  to  gush  from  his  own  mouth  and 
stomach,  as  well  as  from  the  engine's  brazen  ab- 
domen. 

«'  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  V  cried  I.  «« What 
on  earth  is  this !  A  living  creature  ? — if  so,  he  is 
own  brother  to  the  engine  he  rides  upon  !'* 

«*  Poh,  poh,  you  are  obtuse !"  said  Mr.  Smooth- 
it-away,  with  a  hearty  laugh.  "  Don*t  you  know 
ApoUyon,  Christian's  old  enemy,  with  whom  he 
fought  so  fierce  a  battle  in  the  Valley  of  Humilia- 
tion 1  He  was  the  very'  fellow  to  manage  the  en- 
gine ;  and  so  we  have  reconciled  him  to  the  cus- 
tom of  going  on  pilgrimage,  and  engaged  him  as 
chief  conductor." 

"  Bravo,  bravo  !"  exclaimed  I,  with  irrepressible 
enthusiasm,  « this  shows  the  liberality  of  the  age ; 
this  proves,  if  any  thing  can,  that  all  mustj^  preju- 
dices are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  obliterated.  And  how 
will  Christian  rejoice  to  hear  of  this  happy  trans- 
formation of  his  old  antagonist !  I  promise  myself 
great  pleasure  in  informing  him  of  it,  when  we 
reach  the  Celestial  City." 

The  passengers  being  all  comfortably  seated,  we 
now  rattled  away  merrily,  accomplishing  a  greater 
distance  in  ten  minutes  than  Christian  probably 
trudged  over  in  a  day.  It  was  laughable  while  we 
glanced  along,  as  it  were,  at  the  tail  of  a  thunder- 
bolt, to  observe  two  dusty  foot-travellers,  in  the  old 
pilgrim-guise,  with  cockle-shell  and  stalf,  their  mys- 
tic rolls  of  parchment  in  their  hands,  and  their  in- 
tolerable burdens  on  their  backs.  The  preposter- 
ous obstinacy  of  these  honest  people,  in  persisting 
to  groan  and  stumble  along  the  difticult  pathway, 
rather  than  take  advantage  of  modem  improve- 
ments, excited  great  mirth  among  our  wiser  brother- 
hood. We  greeted  the  two  pilgrims  with  many 
pleasant  gibes  and  a  roar  of  laughter;  whereupon, 
they  gazed  at  us  with  such  woful  and  absurdly 
compassionate  visages,  that  our  merriment  grew 
tenfold  more  obstreperous.  Apollyon,  also,  entered 
heartily  into  the  fun,  and  contrived  to  flirt  the 
imoke  and  flame  of  the  engine,  or  of  his  own 
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breath,  into  their  fiiceii,  and  envelope  them  in  an 
atmosphere  of  scalding  steam.  These  little  prac- 
tical jokes  amused  us  mightily,  and  doubtleaa 
afforded  the  pilgrims  the  gratification  of  considering 
themselves  martyrs. 

At  some  distance  from  the  railroad,  Mr.  Smooth- 
it-away  pointed  to  a  large,  antique  edifice,  which, 
he  observed,  was  a  tavern  of  long  standing,  and 
had  formerly  been  a  noted  stopping-place  for  pil- 
grims. In  Bunyan's  road-book  it  is  mentioned  as 
the  Interpreter's  House. 

"  I  have  long  had  a  curiosity  to  visit  that  old 
mansion,"  remarked  I. 

» It  is  not  one  of  our  stations,  as  you  perceive," 
said  my  companion.  **  The  keeper  was  violently 
opposed  to  the  railroad ;  and  well  he  might  be,  as 
the  track  left  his  house  of  entertainment  on  one 
side,  and  thus  was  pretty  certain  to  deprive  him  of 
all  his  reputable  customers.  But  the  foot-path  still 
passes  his  door ;  and  the  old  gentleman  now  and 
then  receives  a  call  from  some  simple  traveller,  and 
entertains  him  with  fare  as  old-fashioned  as  himself.*' 

Before  our  talk  on  this  subject  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion, wc  were  rushing  by  the  place  where  Chris- 
tianas burden  fell  from  his  shoulders,  at  the  sight  of 
the  Cross.  This  served  as  a  theme  for  Mr.  Smooth- 
it-away,  Mr.  Live-for-the-world,  Mr.  Hide-sin-in- 
thc-heart,  Mr.  Scaly-conscience,  and  a  knot  of  gen- 
tlemen from  the  town  of  Shun-repentaiice,  to  des- 
cant upon  the  inestimable  advantages  resulting  fi'om 
the  safety  of  our  baggage.  Myself,  and  all  the 
passengers  indeed,  joined  with  great  unanimity  in 
this  view  of  the  matter ;  for  our  burdens  were  rich 
in  many  things  esteemed  precious  throughout  the 
world  ;  and  especially,  we  each  of  us  possessed  a 
great  variety  of  favourite  Habits,  which  we  trusted 
would  not  be  out  of  fashion,  even  in  the  polite  circles 
of  the  Celestial  City.  It  would  have  been  a  sad 
spectacle  to  see  such  an  assortment  of  valuable 
at  tides  tumbling  into  the  sepulchre.  Thus  plea- 
santly conversing  on  the  favourable  circumstances 
of  our  (MMition,  as  compared  with  those  of  past  pil- 
grims, and  of  narrow-minded  ones  at  the  present 
duy,  we  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hill  of  Difficulty.  Through  the  very  heart  of  this 
rocky  mountain  a  tunnel  has  been  constructed,  of 
most  admirable  architecture,  with  a  lofty  arch  and 
a  spacious  double-track ;  so  that,  unless  the  earth 
and  rocks  chance  to  crumble  down,  it  will  remain 
an  eternal  monument  of  the  builder's  skill  and  en- 
terprise. It  is  a  great  though  incidental  advantage, 
that  the  materials  from  the  heart  of  the  Hill  of  Dif- 
ficulty have  been  employed  in  filling  up  the  Valley 
of  Humiliation  ;  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  de- 
scending into  that  disagreeable  and  unwholesome 
hollow. 

"  'J^his  is  a  wonderful  improvement,  indeed,"  said 
I.  **  Yet  I  should  have  been  glad  of  an  opportuni- 
ty to  visit  the  Palace  Beautiful,  and  be  introduced 
to  the  charming  young  ladies — Miss  Prudence,  Miss 
Piety,  Miss  Charity,  and  the  rest — who  have  the 
kindness  to  entertain  pilgrims  there." 

"  Young  ladies !"  cried  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak  for  laughing.  *<  And  charm- 
ing young  ladies  I     Why,  my  dear  fellow,  they  are 


old  maids,  every  soul  of  them — ^prim,  starched,  dry, 
and  angular^and  not  one  of  them,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  has  altered  so  much  as  the  fiishion  of  hfcr 
gown  siooe  the  days  of  Christian's  pilgrimage." 

<«  Ah,  well,"  said  I,  much  comforted,  «<  then  I  can 
very  readily  dispense  with  their  acqaaintanoe." 

The  respectable  Apollyon  was  now  putting  on 
the  steam  at  a  prodigious  rate ;  anxious,  perhaps, 
to  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  reminiscences  con- 
nected with  the  spot  where  he  bad  so  disastrously 
encountered  Christian.  Consulting  Mr.  Banyan's 
road-book,  I  perceived  that  we  must  now  be  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death ; 
into  which  doleful  region,  at  our  present  speed,  we 
should  plunge  much  sooner  than  seemed  at  all  de- 
sirable. In  Uuth,  I  eipected  nothing  better  than 
to  find  myself  in  the  ditch  on  one  side,  or  the  quag 
on  the  other.  But  on  communicating  my  appre- 
hensions  to  Mr.  Smooth-itraway,  he  assured  me 
that  the  difficulties  of  this  passage,  even  in  its 
worst  condition,  had  been  vastly  exaggerated',  and 
that,  in  its  present  state  of  improvement,  I  might 
consider  myself  as  safe  as  on  any  railroad  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Even  while  we  were  speaking,  the  train  shot  in- 
to the  entrance  of  this  dceaded  Valley.  Though 
I  plead  guilty  to  some  foolish  palpitations  of  ihe 
heart,  during  our  headlong  rush  over  the  cause- 
way here  constructed,  yet  it  were  unjust  to  with- 
hold the  highest  encomiums  on  the  boldness  of  its 
original  conception,  and  the  ingenuity  of  those  who 
executed  it  It  was  gratifying,  likewise,  to  obsene 
how  much  care  had  been  taken  to  dispel  the  ever- 
lasting gloom,  and  supply  the  defect  of  cheerful  sun- 
shine; not  a  ray  of  which  has  ever  penetrated 
among  these  awfbl  shadows.  For  this  purpose,  the 
inflammable  gas,  which  exudes  plentifully  from  the 
soil,  IB  collected  by  means  of  pipes,  and  thence 
communicated  to  a  quadruple  row  of  lamps,  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  passage.  Thus  a  radiance 
has  been  created,  even  out  of  the  fiery  and  sulphu- 
rous curse  that  rests  for  ever  upon  the  Valley ;  a 
radiance  hurtful,  however,  to  the  eyes,  and  some- 
what bewildering,  as  I  discovered  by  the  changes 
which  it  wrought  in  the  visages  df  my  com^ianions. 
In  this  respect,  as  compared  with  natural  daylight, 
there  is  the  same  dif&rence  as  between  truth  and 
falsehood ;  but  if  the  reader  have  ever  travelled 
through  the  dark  Valley,  he  will  have  learned  to 
be  thankful  for  any  light  that  he  could  get ;  if  not 
from  the  sky  above,  then  from  the  blasted  soil  be- 
neath. Such  was  the  red  brilliancy  of  these  lamps, 
that  they  ap{ieared  to  build  walls  of  fire  on  both  sides 
of  the  track,  between  which  we  held  our  coune 
of  lightning  speed,  while  a  reverberating  thundtr 
filled  the  Valley  with  its  echocii.  Had  the  engine 
run  off  the  track — a  catastrophe,  it  is  whispered, 
by  no  means  unprecedented — the  l>ottomlcss  pit,  if 
there  be  any  such  a  place,  would  undoubtedly  have 
received  us.  Just  as  some  dismal  fooleries  of  this 
nature  had  made  my  heart  quake,  there  came  a 
tremendous  shriek,  careering  along  the  Valley  as 
if  a  thousand  devils  had  burst  their  lungs  to  utter 
it,  but  which  proved  to  be  merely  the  whistle  of  the 
engine,  on  arriving  at  a  stopping-place. 
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l*he  spot,  where  we  had  now  paaaed,  is  the  same 
that  our  friend  Bunyan — truthful  man,  but  infected 
with  many  £intastic  notiona — has  designated,  in 
terms  plainer  than  I  like  to  repeat,  as  the  mouth  of 
the  infernal  region.  This,  however,  must  be  a  mis- 
take ;  inasmuch  as  Mr.  8mooth-it-away,  while  be 
remained  in  the  smoky  and  lurid  cavern,  took  oc- 
casion to  prove  that  Tophet  has  not  even  a  meta- 
phorical existence.  The  place,  he  assured  us,  is 
no  other  than  the  crater  of  a  half-extinct  volcano, 
in  which  the  Directors  had  caused  forges  to  be  set 
up,  for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron.  Hence, 
also,  is  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel  for  the 
use  of  the  engines.  Whoever  has  gazed  into  the 
dismal  obscurity  of  the  broad  cavern-mouth,  whence 
ever  and  anon  darted  huge  tongues  of  dusky  flame, 
— and  had  seen  the  strange,  half-shaped  monsters, 
and  visions  of  feces  horribly  grotesque,  into  which 
the  smoke  seemed  to  wreathe  itself, — and  had  heard 
the  awful  murmurs,  and  shrieks,  and  deep  shud- 
dering whispers  of  the  blast,  sometimes  forming 
themselves  into  words  almost  articulate, — would 
have  seized  upon  Mr.  Smooth-it-a way's  comfortable 
explanation,  as  greedily  as  we  did.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cavern,  moreover,  were  unlovely  per- 
sonages, dark,  smoke-begrimed,  generally  deformed, 
with  mis-shapen  feet,  aud  a  glow  of  dusky  redness 
in  their  eyes;  as  if  their  hearts  had  caught  fire, 
and  were  blazing  out  of  the  upper  windows.  It 
struck  me  as  a  peculiarity,  that  the  labourers 
at  the  forge,  and  those  who  brought  fuel  to  the 
engine,  when  they  began  to  draw  short  breath, 
positively  emitted  smoke  from  their  mouth  and 
nostrils. 

Among  the  idlers  about  the  train,  most  of  whom 
were  puHing  cigars  which  they  had  lighted  at  the 
flame  of  the  crater,  I  was  perplexed  to  notice  se- 
veral who,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  had  heretofore 
set  forth  hy  railroad  for  the  Celestial  City.  They 
looked  dark,  wild,  and  smoky,  with  a  singular  re- 
semblance, indeed,  to  the  native  inhabitants ;  like 
whom,  also,  they  had  a  disagreeable  propensity  to 
ill-natured  gibes  and  sneers,  the  habit  of  which  had 
wrought  a  settled  contortion  of  their  visages.  Hav- 
ing been  on  speaking  terms  with  one  of  these  per- 
soniv — an  indolent,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Take-it-easy — I  called  him, 
and  inquired  what  was  his  business  there. 

<<  Did  you  not  start,"  sakl  I,  «  for  the  Celestial 

City  r 

**  That's  a  fact,"  said  Mr.  Take-it-easy,  careless- 
ly puffing  some  smoke  into  my  eyes.  «But  I 
heard  such  bad  accounts,  that  I  never  took  pains 
to  climb  the  hill,  on  which  the  city  stands.  No  bu- 
siness doing — no  fun  going  on — nothing  to  drink, 
and  no  smoking  allowed-— and  a  thrumming  of 
church-music  from  morning  till  night !  I  would 
not  stay  in  such  a  place,  if  they  offered  me  house- 
room  and  living  free." 

«  But,  my  good  Mr.  Take-it-eaay,"  cried  I,  "why 
take  up  your  residence  here,  of  all  places  in  the 
world  1" 

«t  Oh,"  said  the  loafer,  with  a  grin,  « it  is  very 
warm  hereabouts,  and  I  meet  with  plenty  of  old 
ac^aaintanoes,  and  altogether  the  place  suits  me. 


I  hope  to  see  you  back  again,  some  day  soon.  A 
pleasant  journey  to  you !" 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  bell  of  the  engine 
rang,  and  we  dashed  away,  after  dropping  a  few 
passengers,  but  receiving  no  new  ones.  Rattling 
onward  through  the  Valley,  we  were  dazzled  with 
the  fiercely  gleaming  gas-lamps  as  before.  But 
sometimes,  in  the  dark  of  intense  brightness,  grim 
faces,  that  bore  the  aspect  and  expression  of  indi- 
vidual sins,  or  evil  passions,  seemed  to  thrust  them- 
selves through  the  veil  of  light,  glaring  upon  us, 
and  stretching  forth  a  great  dusky  hand,  as  if  to 
impede  our  progress.  I  almost  thought,  that  they 
were  my  own  sins  that  appalled  me  there.  These 
were  freaks  of  imagination — nothing  more,  cer- 
tainly,— mere  delusions,  which  I  ought  to  be  hear- 
tily ashamed  of— -but,  all  through  the  Dark  Valley, 
I  was  tormented,  and  pestered,  and  dolefully  be- 
wildered, with  the  same  kind  of  waking  dreaniR. 
The  mephitic  gases  of  that  region  infoxicate  the 
brain.  As  the  light  of  natural  day,  however,  be- 
gan to  struggle  with  the  glow  of  the  lanterns,  these 
vain  imaginations  lost  their  vividness,  and  finally 
vanished  with  the  first  ray  of  sunshine  that  greeted 
our  escape  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
Ere  we  had  gone  a  mile  beyond  it,  I  could  well- 
nigh  have  taken  my  oath,  that  this  whole  gloomy 
passage  was  a  dream. 

At  the  end  of  the  Valley,  as  John  Bunyan  men- 
tions. Lb  a  cavern,  where,  in  his  days,  dwelt  two 
cruel  giants,  Pope  and  Pagan,  who  had  strewn  the 
grround  about  their  residence  with  the  bones  of 
slaughtered  pilgrims.  These  vile  old  troglodytes 
are  no  longer  there;  but  in  their  deserted  cave 
another  terrible  giant  has  thrust  himself,  and  makes 
it  his  business  to  seize  upon  honest  travellers,  and 
fat  them  for  his  table  with  plentiful  meals  of  smoke, 
mist,  moonshine,  raw  potatoes,  and  saw-dost  He 
is  a  German  by  birth,  and  is  called  Giant  Tran- 
scendentalist ;  but  as  to  his  form,  his  features,  his 
substance,  and  his  nature  generally,  it  is  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  this  huge  miscreant,  that  neither  he 
for  himself,  nor  anybody  for  him,  has  ever  been 
able  to  describe  them.  As  we  rushed  by  the  ca- 
vern's mouth,  we  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  him, 
looking  somewhat  like  an  ill-proportioned  figure, 
but  considerably  more  like  a  heap  of  fog  and  duski- 
ness. He  shouted  after  us,  but  in  so  strange  a 
phraseology,  that  we  knew  not  what  he  meant,  nor 
whether  to  be  encouraged  or  affrighted. 

It  was  late  in  the  day,  when  the  train  thundered 
into  the  ancient  city  of  Vanity,  where  Vanity  Fair 
is  still  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  and  exhibits  an 
epitome  of  whatever  is  brilliant,  gay,  and  fascinat- 
ing, beneath  the  sun.  As  I  purposed  to  make  a 
considerable  stay  here,  it  gratified  me  to  learn  that 
there  is  no  longer  the  want  of  harmony  between 
the  townspeople  and  pilgrims,  which  impelled  tlic 
former  to  such  lamentably  mistaken  measures  as 
the  persecution  of  Christian,  and  the  fiery  martyr- 
dom of  Faithful  On  the  contrary,  as  the  new 
railroad  brings  with  it  great  trade  aud  a  constant 
influx  of  strangers,  the  lord  of  Vanity  Fair  is  iu 
chief  patron,  and  the  capitalists  of  the  city  are 
among  the  largest  stockholders     Many  passen 
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gera  stop  to  take  their  pleasure  or  make  their  pro- 
fit in  the  Fair,  instead  of  going  onward  to  the  Ce- 
lestial City.  Indeed,  such  are  the  charms  of  the 
place,  that  people  often  affirm  it  to  be  the  true  and 
only  heaven ;  stoutly  contending  that  there  is  no 
other,  that  those  who  seek  further  are  mere  dream- 
ers, and  that,  if  the  fabled  brightness  of  the  Celea- 
tial  City  lay  but  a  bare  mile  beyond  the  gates  of 
Vanity,  they  would  not  be  fools  enough  to  go 
thither.  Without  subscribing  to  these,  perhaps, 
exaggerated  encomiums,  I  can  truly  say,  that  my 
abode  in  the  city  was  mainly  agreeable,  and  my 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  productive  of  much 
amusement  and  instruction. 

Being  naturally  of  a  serious  turn,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  the  solid  advantages  derivable  from 
a  residence  here,  rather  than  to  the  effervescent 
pleasures,  which  are  the  grand  object  with  too  many 
visitants.  The  Christian  reader,  if  he  have  had 
no  accounts  of  the  city  later  than  Bunyan's  time, 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  almost  every  street 
has  its  church,  and  that  the  reverend  clergy  are 
nowhere  held  in  higher  respect  than  at  Vanity 
Fair.  And  well  do  they  deserve  such  honourable 
estimation ;  for  the  maxims  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
which  fall  from  their  lips,  come  from  as  deep  a 
spiritual  source,  and  tend  to  as  lofty  a  religious  aim, 
as  those  of  the  sagest  philosophers  of  old.  In  jua- 
tification  of  this  high  praise,  I  need  only  mention 
the  names  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Shallow-deep ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stumble-at-Truth ;  that  fine  old  clerical  cha- 
racter, the  Rev.  Mr.  This-to-day,  who  expects  shortp 
ly  to  resign  his  pulpit  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  That-to-mor- 
row ;  together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bewilderment ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ciog-thc-spiiit ;  and,  last  and  great* 
est,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wind-of-doctrine.  The  labours 
of  these  eminent  divines  are  aided  by  those  of  in- 
numerable lecturers,  who  diffuse  such  a  various 
profundity,  in  all  subjects  of  human  or  celestial 
science,  that  any  man  may  acquire  an  omnigenous 
erudition,  without  the  trouble  of  even  learning  to 
read.  Thus  literature  is  etherealized  by  assuming 
for  its  medium  the  human  voice ;  and  knowledge, 
depositing  all  its  heavier  particles~«xcept,  doubt- 
less, its  gold — ^becomes  exhaled  into  a  sound,  which 
forthwith  steals  into  the  ever-open  ear  of  the  com- 
munity. These  ingenious  methods  constitute  a  sort 
of  machinery,  by  which  thought  and  study  are  done 
to  every  person's  hand,  without  his  putting  himself 
to  the  slightest  inconvenience  in  the  matter.  There 
is  another  species  of  machine  for  the  wholesale 
manufacture  of  individual  morality.  This  excel- 
lent result  is  effected  by  societies  for  all  manner  of 
virtuous  purposes;  with  which  a  man  has  merely 
to  connect  himself,  throwing,  as  it  were,  his  quota 
of  virtue  into  the  common  stock ;  and  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  will  take  care  that  the  aggregate 
amount  be  well  applied.  All  these,  and  other  won- 
derful improvements  in  ethics,  religion,  and  literar 
ture,  being  made  plain  to  my  comprehension,  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  8mooth4t-away,  inspired  me 
with  a  vast  admiration  of  Vanity  Fair. 

It  would  fill  a  volume,  in  an  age  of  pampfaleta, 
were  I  to  record  all  my  observations  in  this  great 
capital  of  human  business  and  pleasure*    There 


was  an  unlimited  range  of  society — ^tbe  powerfuU 
the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  famous  in  every  walk  of 
life — princes,  presidents,  poets,  generals,  artists,  ac- 
tors, and  philanthropists,  all  making  their  own  mar- 
ket at  the  Fair,  and  deeming  no  price  too  exorbitant 
for  such  commodities  as  hit  their  fancy.  It  is  well 
worth  one's  while,  even  if  he  had  no  idea  of  buy- 
ing or  selling,  to  imter  through  the  bazaars,  and 
observe  the  various  sorts  of  tralfic  that  were  going 
forward. 

Some  of  the  purdiasers,  I  thought,  made  very 
foolish  bargains.  For  instance,  a  young  man  hav- 
ing inherited  a  splendid  fortune,  laid  out  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  diseases, 
and  finally  spent  all  the  rest  for  a  heavy  lot  of  re- 
pentance and  a  suit  of  rags.  A  veiy  pretty  girl 
bartered  a  heart  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  which 
seemed  her  most  valuable  possession,  for  another 
jewel  of  the  same  kind,  but  so  worn  and  defaced 
as  to  be  utterly  worthless.  In  one  shop,  there 
were  a  great  many  crowns  of  laurel  and  myrtle, 
which  soldiers,  authors,  statesmen,  and  various 
other  people,  pressed  eagerly  to  buy ;  some  pur- 
chased these  paltry  wreaths  with  their  lives ;  others 
by  a  toilsome  servitude  of  years;  and  many  sacri- 
ficed whatever  was  most  valuable,  yet  finally  slunk 
away  without  the  crown.  There  was  a  sort  of 
stock  or  scrip,  called  Conscience,  which  seemed  to 
be  in  great  demand,  and  would  purchase  almost 
any  thing.  Indeed,  few  rich  commodities  were  to 
be  obtained  without  paying  a  heavy  sum  in  this  par- 
ticular stock,  and  a  man's  business  was  seldom  very 
lucrative,  unless  he  knew  precisely  when  and  how 
to  throw  his  hoard  of  Conscience  into  the  markeL 
Yet  as  this  stock  was  the  only  thing  of  permanent 
value,  whoever  parted  with  it  was  sure  to  find  him- 
self a  loser,  in  the  long  run.  Several  of  the  spe- 
culations were  of  a  questionable  character.  Oc- 
casionally, a  member  of  Congress  recruited  his 
pocket  by  the  sale  of  his  constituents ;  and  I  was 
assured  that  public  officers  have  often  sold  their 
country  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Thousands  sold 
their  happiness  for  a  whim.  Gilded  chains  were  in 
great  demand,  and  purchased  at  almost  any  sacrifice. 
In  truth,  those  who  desired,  according  to  the  old 
adage,  to  sell  any  thing  valuable  for  a  song,  might 
find  customers  all  over  the  Fair;  and  there  were 
innumerable  messes  of  pottage,  piping  hot,  for  such 
as  chose  to  buy  them  with  their  birthrights.  A 
few  articles,  however,  could  not  be  found  genuine 
at  the  Vanity  Fair.  If  a  customer  wished  to  re- 
new his  stock  of  youth,  the  dealers  ofiered  him  a 
set  of  false  teeth  and  an  auburn  wig;  if  he  de- 
manded peace  of  mind,  they  recommended  opium 
or  a  brandy-bottle. 

Tracts  of  land  and  golden  mansions^  situate  in 
the  Celestial  City,  were  often  exchanged,  at  very 
diaadvantageotts  rates,  for  a  few  years'  lease  of 
small,  dismal,  inconvenient  tenements  in  Vanity 
Fair.  Prince  Beelzebub  himflelf  took  great  inte- 
rest in  tiiia  sort  of  traffic,  and  sometimea  conde« 
Bcended  to  meddle  with  smaller  matters.  I  once 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  bargaining  with  a  miser 
for  his  soul,  which»  after  much  ingenious  akirniish- 
ing  on  both  sides,  hia  Highness  sucoeaded  in  ob- 
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taming  at  about  the  valne  of  sixpence.  The  prince 
remarked,  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  loeer  by  the 
transaction. 

Day  after  day,  as  I  walked  the  streets  of  Vanity, 
my  manners  and  deportment  became  more  and 
more  like  those  of  the  inhabitants.  The  place  be- 
gan to  seem  like  home  ;  the  idea  of  pursuing  my 
travels  to  the  Celestial  City  was  almost  obUterated 
from  my  mind.  I  was  reminded  of  it,  however, 
by  the  sight  of  the  same  pair  of  simple  pilgrims  at 
whom  we  had  laughed  so  heartily,  when  Apollyon 
pufled  smoke  and  steam  into  their  faces,  at  the 
commencement  of  oar  journey.  There  they  stood 
amid  the  densest  bustle  of  Vanity — the  dealers  of- 
fering them  their  purple,  and  fine  linen,  and  jew- 
els; the  men  of  wit  and  humour  gibing  at  them; 
a  pair  of  buxom  ladies  ogling  them  askance ;  while 
the  benevolent  Mr.  8mooth-it-away  whispered  some 
of  his  wisdom  at  their  elbows,  and  pointed  to  a 
newly-erected  temple, — but  there  were  these  wor- 
thy simpletons,  making  the  scene  look  wild  and 
monstrous,  merely  by  their  sturdy  repudiatbn  of 
all  part  in  its  business  or  pleasures. 

One  of  them — his  name  was  8tick-to-the-right — 
perceived  in  my  face,  I  suppose,  a  species  of  sym- 
pathy and  almost  admiration,  which,  to  my  own 
great  surprise,  I  could  not  help  feeling  for  this  prag- 
matic couple.    It  prompted  him  to  address  me. 

«Sir,"  inquired  he,  with  a  sad,  yet  mild  and 
kindly  voice,  "do  you  call  yourself  a  pilgrim  1" 

•«  Yes,"  I  replied,  «  my  right  to  that  appellation 
is  indubitable.  I  am  merely  a  sojourner  here  in 
Vanity  Fair,  being  bound  to  the  Celestial  City  by 
the  new  railroad.'' 

**  Alas,  friend,'*  rejoined  Mr.  Stick-to-the-right, 
"I  do  assure  you,  and  beseech  you  to  receive  the 
truth  of  my  words,  that  that  whole  concern  is 
a  bubble.  You  may  travel  on  it  all  your  lifetime, 
were  you  to  live  thousands  of  years,  and  yet  never 
get  beyond  tlie  limits  of  Vanity  Fair!  Yea; 
though  you  should  deem  yourself  entering  the  gates 
of  the  Blessed  City,  it  will  be  nothing  but  a  mise- 
rable delusion.*' 

« The  Lord  of  the  Celestiaf  City,"  began  the 
other  pilgrim,  whose  name  was  Mr.  Foot-it-to-Hea- 
▼en,  <*  has  refused,  and  will  ever  refuse,  to  grant  an 
act  of  incorporation  for  this  railroad ;  and  unless 
that  be  obtained,  no  passenger  can  ever  hope  to  en- 
ter his  dominions.  Wherefore,  every  man,  who 
buys  a  ticket,  must  lay  his  account  with  losing  the 
purchase-money — ^which  is  the  value  of  his  own 
soul." 

<*Poh,  nonsense!"  said  Mr.  8mooth-it-away, 
taking  my  arm  and  leading  me  off,  « these  fellows 
ought  to  be  indicted  for  a  libel.  If  the  law  stood 
as  it  once  did  in  Vanity  Fair,  we  should  see  them 
grinning  through  the  iron  bars  of  the  prison  win- 
dow." 

This  incident  made  a  considerable  impression  on 
my  mind,  and  contributed  with  other  circumstances 
to  indispose  me  to  a  permanent  residence  in  the 
dty  of  Vanity ;  although,  of  course,  I  was  not  sim- 
ple enough  to  give  up  my  original  plan  of  gliding 
along  easily  and  oommodiously  by  railroad.  Still, 
I  grew  an  xious  to  be  gone.  Iliere  was  one  strange 
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thing  diat  troubled  me ;  amid  the  occupations  or 
amusements  of  the  fair,  nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  a  person — ^whether  at  a  feast,  theatre,  or 
church,  or  trafficking  for  wealth  and  honours,  or 
whatever  he  might  be  doing,  and  however  unsea- 
sonable the  interruption — suddenly  to  vanish  like 
a  soap-bubble,  and  be  never  more  seen  of  his  fel- 
lows ;  and  so  accustomed  were  the  latter  to  such 
little  accidents,  that  they  went  on  with  their  busi- 
nefli,  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But 
it  was  otherwise  with  me. 

Finally,  after  a  pretty  long  residence  at  the  Fair, 
I  resumed  my  journey  toward  the  Celestial  City, 
still  with  Mr.  8mooth-it-away  at  my  side.  At  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Vanity,  we 
passed  the  ancient  silver  mine,  of  which  Demas 
was  the  first  discoverer,  and  which  is  now  wrought 
to  great  advantage,  supplying  nearly  all  the  coined 
currency  of  the  world.  A  little  further  onward 
was  the  spot  where  Lot's  wife  had  stood  for  ages, 
under  the  semblance  of  a  pillar  of  salt  Curious 
travellers  have  long  since  carried  it  away  |necemcal. 
Had  all  regrets  been  punished  as  rigorously  as 
this  poor  dame's  were,  my  yearning  for  the  relin- 
quished delights  of  Vanity  Fair  might  have  pro- 
duced a  similar  change  in  my  own  corporeal  sub- 
stance, and  left  me  a  warning  to  future  pilgrims. 

The  next  remarkable  object  was  a  large  edifice, 
constructed  of  moss-grown  stone,  but  in  a  modern 
and  airy  style  of  architecture.  The  engine  came 
to  a  pause  in  its  vicinity  with  the  usual  tremendous 
shriek. 

«  This  was  formerly  the  castle  of  the  redoubted 
giant  Despair,"  observed  Mr.  Smooth-it-away ; 
"but,  since  his  death,  Mr.  Flimsy-faith  has  re- 
paired it,  and  now  keeps  an  excellent  house  of 
entertainment  here.  It  is  one  of  our  stopping- 
places." 

"  It  seems  but  slightly  put  together,"  remarked 
I,  looking  at  the  frail,  yet  ponderous  walls.  "  I  do 
not  envy  Mr.  Flimsy-faith  his  habitation.  Some 
day  it  will  thunder  down  upon  the  heads  of  the 
occupants." 

«We  shall  escape,  at  all  events,"  said  Mr. 
8moolh-it-away ;  «  for  Apollyon  is  putting  on  the 
steam  again." 

The  road  now  plunged  into  a  gorge  of  the  De- 
lectable Mountains,  and  traversed  the  field  where, 
in  former  ages,  the  blind  men  wandered  and  stum- 
bled among  the  tombs.  One  of  these  ancient  tomb- 
stones had  been  thrust  across  the  track,  by  some 
malicious  person,  and  gave  the  train  of  cars  a  ter- 
rible jolt.  Far  up  the  rugged  side  of  a  mountain, 
I  perceived  a  rusty  iron  door,  half  overgrown  with 
bushes  and  creeping  plants,  but  with  smoke  issuing 
fi'om  its  crevices. 

"  Is  that,"  inquired  I,  "  the  very  door  in  the  hill- 
side, which  the  shepherds  assured  Christian  was 
a  by-way  to  Hellt" 

"  That  was  a  joke  on  the  part  of  the  shepherds," 
said  Mr.  8mooth-it-away,  with  a  smile.  «It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  door  of  a  cavern, 
which  they  use  as  a  smoke-house  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  mutton  hams." 

My  recollections  of  the  journey  ve  now,  for  a 
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little  space,  dim  and  confused,  inasmach  as  a  sin- 
gular  drowsiness  here  overcame  me,  owing  to  the 
Uci  that  we  were  passing  otot  the  enchanted 
ground,  the  air  of  which  encoarages  a  disposition 
to  sleep.  I  awoke,  however,  as  soon  as  we  crossed 
the  borders  of  the  pleasant  land  of  Beulah.  All 
the  passengers  were  rubbing  their  eyes,  comparing 
Witches,  and  congratulating  one  another  on  the 
prospect  of  arriving  so  seasonably  at  the  journeyts 
end.  The  sweet  breezes  of  this  happy  clime  came 
rcfrcbhingly  to  our  nostrils ;  we  beheld  the  glim- 
mering gush  of  silver  fountains,  overhung  by  trees 
of  I)e2iutiful  foliage  and  delicious  fruit,  which  were 
propagated  by  grafts  from  the  celestial  gardens. 
Onco,  as  we  dashed  onward  like  a  hurricane,  there 
uus  a  flutter  of  wings,  and  the  bright  appearance 
of  on  snivel  in  the  air,  speeding  forth  on  some  hea- 
venly mi;ision.  The  engine  now  announced  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  final  Station-house,  by  one 
last  and  horrible  scream,  in  which  there  seemed  to 
be  distinguishable  every  kind  of  wailing  and  wo, 
and  bitter  fierceness  of  wrath,  all  mixed  up  with  the 
wild  laughter  of  a  devil  or  a  madman.  Through- 
out our  journey,  at  every  stopping-place,  A poUy on 
had  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  screwing  the  most 
abominable  sounds  out  of  the  whiaile  of  the  steam- 
en<Tii.e ;  but  in  this  closing  efibrt  he  outdid  him- 
self, and  created  an  infernal  uproar,  which,  besides 
disturbing  the  peacefulinhabitantsof  Beulah,  must 
have  sent  its  discord  even  through  the  celestial 
gales. 

While  the  horrid  clamor  was  still  ringing  in  our 
eirrt,  we  heard  an  exulting  strain,  as  if  a  thousand 
instruments  of  music,  with  height,  and  depth,  and 
sweetness  in  their  tones,  at  once  tender  and  trium- 
phant, were  struck  in  unison,  to  greet  the  approach 
of  some  illustrious  hero,  who  had  fought  the  good 
fi^ht  and  won  a  glorious  victory,  and  was  come  to 
lay  aside  his  battered  arms  for  ever.  Looking  to 
ascertain  what  might  be  the  occasion  of  this  glad 
harmony,  I  perceived,  on  alighting  from  the  cars, 
that  a  multitude  of  shining  ones  had  assembled  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  welcome  two  poor 
pilgrims,  who  were  just  emerging  from  its  depths. 
'J' hey  were  the  same  whom  Apollyon  and  ourselves 
had  |)orsecuted  with  taunts  and  gibes,  and  scalding 
steam,  at  the  commencement  of  our  journey — the 
ttaine  whose  unworldly  aspect  and  impressive  words 
luil  stirred  my  conscience,  amid  the  wild  revelries 
of  Vanity  Fair. 

"  How  amazingly  well  those  men  have  got  on !" 
cried  I  to  Mr.  Smooth-it-away.  *^  I  wish  we  were 
secure  of  as  good  a  reception." 

"  Never  fear — ^never  fear !"  answered  my  friend. 
** Come— make  haste;  the  ferry-boat  will  be  off 
directly ;  and  in  three  minutes  you  will  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  No  doubt  you  will  find 
coaches  to  carry  you  up  to  the  city  gates." 

A  steam  ferry-boat,  the  last  improvement  on  thia 
important  route,  lay  at  the  river  side,  pufiling,  snort- 
ing, and  emitting  all  those  other  disagreeable  utter- 
ances, which  betoken  the  departure  to  be  immedi- 
ate    I  hurried  on  board  with  the  rest  of  the  pas- 


sengers, most  of  whom  were  in  great  perlarbation ; 
some  brawling  out  for  their  baggage ;  aome  tearing 
their  hair  and  exclaiming  that  the  boat  would  ex- 
plode or  sink ;  aome  alrndy  pale  with  the  heaving 
of  the  stream ;  aome  gazing  afi&ighted  at  the  ugly  as- 
pect of  the  steersnun ;  and  some  still  dizzy  vrith  the 
slumberous  influences  of  the  Enchanted  Ground. 
Looking  hack  to  the  shore,  I  was  amazed  to  discern 
Mr.  8mooth-i(-away  waving  his  hand  in  token  of 
fiureweU! 

<•  Don't  yon  go  over  to  the  Celestial  City  1"  ex- 
claimed L 

«  Oh,  no !"  answered  he  with  a  queer  smile,  and 
that  same  disagreeable  contortion  of  visage  which 
I  had  remarked  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dark  Val- 
ley. *«  Oh,  no !  I  have  come  thus  far  only  for  the 
sake  of  your  pleasant  company.  Good-bye !  We 
shall  meet  again." 

And  then  did  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  8mooth- 
it-away,  laugh  outright ;  in  the  midst  of  which  ca- 
chinnation,  a  smoke-wreath  issued  from  his  mouth 
and  nostrils,  while  a  twinkle  of  lurid  flame  darted 
out  of  either  eye,  proving  indubitably  that  his  heart 
was  all  of  a  red  blaze.  The  impudent  fiend !  To 
deny  the  existence  of  Tophet,  when  he  felt  its 
fiery  tortures  raging  within  his  breast !  I  rushed 
to  the  side  of  the  boat,  intending  to  fling  myself  on 
shore.  But  the  wheels,  as  they  began  their  revo- 
lutions, threw  a  dash  of  spray  over  me,  so  cold — 
so  deadly  cold,  with  the  chill  that  will  never  leave 
those  waters,  until  Death  he  drowned  in  his  own 
river — that,  with  a  shiver  and  a  hcartrquake,  I 
awoke.     Thank  heaven,  it  was  a  Dream ! 


SPRING. 

raoX  TBX  SAKE. 

Tbank  Providence  for  Spring!  The  caitb— 
and  man  himself,  by  sympathy  with  his  hirth-plsce 
— would  be  far  other  than  we  find  them,  if  life 
toiled  wearily  onward,  without  this  periodical  infu- 
sion of  the  primal  spirit.  Will  the  world  ever  be 
so  decayed,  that  spring  may  not  renew  its  green- 
ness 1  Can  man  be  ao  dismally  age-stricken,  that 
no  faintest  sunshine  of  his  youth  may  revisit  him 
once  a  year  ?  It  is  impossible.  The  nkoss  on  our 
time-worn  mansion  brightens  into  beauty ;  the  good 
old  pastor,  who  onoe  dwelt  here,  renewed  his  prime, 
regained  his  boyhood,  in  the  genial  breezes  of  his 
ninetieth  spring.  Alas  for  the  worn  and  heavy 
soul,  if,  whether  in  youth  or  age,  it  have  outlived 
its  privilege  of  spring-time  sprightliness !  From 
such  a  soul,  the  world  must  hope  no  reformation 
of  its  evil — no  sympathy  with  the  lofty  fiuth  and 
gallant  struggles  of  those  who  contend  in  its  bo- 
half.  Summer  works  in  the  present,  and  thinka 
not  of  the  future ;  Autumn  is  a  rich  conservative ; 
Winter  has  utterly  lost  its  faith,  and  clings  tremu- 
lously to  the  remembrance  of  what  has  been ;  but 
Spring,  with  its  outgushing  lifis,  is  the  true  type  of 
the  Movement ! 


N.  P.  WILLIS. 


[Bom  1807.] 


Nathaniel  Parker  Wilus  wrb  born  in 
Portland  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1807. 
While  he  was  a  child  his  family  removed  to 
Boston,  and  in  the  Latin  School  of  that  city, 
and  the  Phillips  Academy  of  And  over  he  was 
fitted  for  college.  At  Yale,  which  he  entered 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  series  of  graceful  poems, 
on  sacred  subjects,  which  made  his  name 
widely  famj|iar,  and  immediately  afler  he  gra- 
duated, in  1827,  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  S. 
6.  Goodrich  (then  a  publisher  in  Boston,  and 
since  **  world  renowned*'  as  author  of  the  ex- 
cellent books  which  have  appeared  under  the 
norr^mede plume  o^FetetFwriejt)  to  edit  The 
Legendary,  and  The  Token.  In  1828  he  es- 
tablished The  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
which  he  conducted  two  yeara  and  a  half,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  was  merged  in  The 
New  York  Mirror,  and  he  went  to  Europe. 
On  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  attached  to 
the  American  legation  by  Mr.  Rives,  then  our 
minister  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  with  a 
diplooiatic  passport  he  travelled  in  that  coun- 
try, Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  and 
last  of  all  in  England,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  was  married.  The  letters  which 
he  wrote  while  abroad,  under  the  title  of  Pen- 
cillings  by  the  Way,  were  first  published  in 
the  New  York  Mirror,  and  have  since  been 
collected  into  volumes,  in  which  shape  they 
have  passed  through  numerous  editions.  In 
1835  he  published  Inklings  of  Adventure,  a 
series  of  tales  and  sketches  which  appeared 
originally  in  a  London  Magazine  under  the 
signature  of  Philip  Slingsby.  In  1837  he  re-, 
turned  to  the  United  States,  and  retired  to  a 
pleasant  seat  on  the  Susquehanna,  where  he 
resided  two  years.  Early  in  1839  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  The  Corsair,  a  literary 
gazette,  in  New  York,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
t^iat  year  he  went  again  to  London,  where  in 
the  following  winter  he  published  Loiterings 
of  Travel,  in  three  volumes,  and  Two  Ways 
of  Dying  for  a  Husband,  comprising  the  plays 
of  Bianca  Visconti  and  Tortesa  the  Usurer. 
In  1840  appeared  an  illustrated  edition  of  his 


Poems,  and  his  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  wrote  the  descrip- 
tive parts  of  the  beautiful  pictorial  works  en- 
titied  American  Scenery,  and  Ireland.  In 
1843,  with  Mr.  George  P.  Morris,  he  revived 
The  New  York  Mirror,  (which  had  been  dis- 
continued for  several  yeara,)  firet  as  a  weekly 
and  afterward  as  a  daily  gazette,  but  withdrew 
from  it  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1844, 
and  made  another  visit  to  England,  where  he 
published  Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Pencil, 
consisting  of  stories  and  sketches  illustrative 
of  contemporary  European  and  American  so- 
ciety. *  On  his  return  to  New  York  he  issued 
his  Complete  Works,  in  a  close-printed  impe- 
rial octavo  volume  of  nine  hundred  pages,  con- 
taining about  as  much  as  twenty  common  duo- 
decimos. In  October,  1846,  he  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Grinnell, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  following  month 
he  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  is  once 
more  associated  with  Mr.  Morris  as  an  editor, 
in  conducting  The  Home  Journal,  a  weekly 
gazette  devoted  principally  to  literature. 

The  popularity  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Willis 
has  led  to  their  publication  in  numerous  edi- 
tions, and  a  complete  collection  of  them,  illus- 
trated by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
artists,  is  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  publishere 
of  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Willis  is  a  brilliant  and  delicate  colour- 
ist  in  art.  He  does  not  communicate  his 
conceptions  by  any  process  like  drawing  or 

*Iii  the  preface  to  the  London  edition  of  hit*  Dashes  at 
Life,  Mr.  Willis  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the 
effect  in  his  own  case  of  the  denial  of  copy  money  to 
foreigners : 

"Like  the  sculptor  who  made  to^sof  the  fragments  of 
his  unsaleable  Jupiter,  the  author,  in  the  following^  col- 
lection of  brief  tales,  gives  material,  that,  but  for  a  single 
objeciion^would  have  been  moulded  into  works  of  larger 
design.  That  objection  is  the  unmarketableness  of  Ame- 
rican books  in  America,  owing  to  our  defective  law  of 
copyright.  The  foreign  author  being  allowed  no  pro- 
perty in  his  books,  the  American  publisher  gets  for  no- 
thing every  new  novel  brought  out  in  England.  Of 
course,  while  he  can  have  for  publication,  grtUtSj  the  new 
novels  of  Bulwer,  D'Israeli,  James,  and  others,  he  wil< 
not  pay  an  American  author  for  a  new  book,  even  if  ii 
were  equally  good.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  must 
either  wriie  books  to  give  away,  or  take  some  vein  of 
literature  where  the  competition  is  more  equal— an  aitei 
native  which  makes  almost  all  American  aathors  mem 
contributors  of  short  papers  to  periodicals." 
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moalding ;  he  paints  them.  He  belongs  to  the 
Venetian  school  in  letters.  The  attraction  of 
his  writings  consists  not  in  the  outline  or 
general  cast  of  the  whole  work,  nor  even  in 
the  grandeur  or  gracefulness  of  particular 
scenes  or  ideas  or  passages  within  it,  nor  jet 
in  the  showy  elegance  of  sentences  or  even 
of  phrases,-— but  in  the  magical,  illuminating 
effect  of  a  single  word,  which,  chosen  from  a 
treasury  of  gems,  and  disposed  with  consum- 
mate skill  toward  every  ray  of  sympathy, 
blazes  with  prions  lustre,  and  kindles  a  whole 
paragraph  into  pictorial  brightness  and  warmth. 
The  affinity  between  form  and  colour,  and  the 
extent  to  which  under  particular  circumstances 
one  is  suggested  by  the  other,  rank  among  the 
mysteries  of  our  mental  organization;  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  most  defined  conceptions, 
and  the  most  distinct  impressions  of  shape 
may  be  surprised  into  the  mind  by  the  illu- 
sory play  of  tints, — which  communicate  with 
the  consciousness  by  signals  that  cheat  the 
eye.  There  is  not  a  more  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  this,  in  literature,  than  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  Willis.  It  is  a  consequence  of  these 
peculiarities  that  the  beauties  of  his  writings 
are  chiefly  those  of  detail.  In  his  narratives, 
fascinated  by  the  almost  excessive  loveliness 
which  beams  upon  us  from  a  thousand  points 
as  we  pass  along,  we  forget  to  observe  that 
the  story  as  a  whole  has  little  probability,  con- 
sistency, or  dignity.  The  fabric  in  which  he 
deals  is  the  finest  Valenciennes;  in  which  all 
consideration  of  the  figure  or  plan  is  merged 
and  lost  in  the  richness  of  finish  that  gUttera 
from  every  part. 

A  delicate  ideality  is  the  characteristic  of 
his  genius :  a  faculty,  in  him,  not  impetuous 
or  energetic,  but  copious  and  constant.  He 
views  his  subjects  always  from  the  picturesque 
point,  to  borrow  a  term  from  landscape  paint- 
ing ;  and  if  the  subject  natorally  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  such  a  view,  he  elevates  and  dis- 
poses it  in  its  relations  to  other  objects,  so  as 
to  create  such  a  point  of  observation.  He 
looks  at  all  objects  through  a  poetical  medium. 
It  is  this  which  lends  so  unfading  a  charm  to 
all  his  productions ;  and  it  is  this,  especially, 


which  tinges  his  language  with  such  myste- 
rious lustre.  His  sensibility  to  the  imagina- 
tive impression  of  a  scene  in  nature,  or  a  situa- 
tion in  society,  is  exquisite ;  and  his  skill  in 
rendering  it  in  words,  with  precision  and  dis- 
tinctness, is  singularly  felicitous.  By  such 
a  faculty  he  has  accomplished  the  description 
of  landscapes  with  power  and  splendour  so 
extraordinary.  He  does  not  delineate  and  de- 
fine the  picture,  but  seizes  the  sentiments,  or 
ideas,  or  moral  images,  which  are  the  mental 
antitypes,  as  it  were,  of  the  scene,  and  repro- 
duces them  with  all  the  hues  of  fancy.  His 
portraitures  of  scenery,  therefore,  are  more 
vivid  than  accurate ;  and  the  connection  be- 
tween the  different  parts  is  according  to  the 
truth  of  the  mind  rather  than  the  truth  of  nature. 

The  life  and  fertility  of  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Willis  are  very  remarkable.  His  spirits  and 
faculties  seem  to  have  been  bathed  in  perpe- 
tual freshness.  The  stream  of  thought  and 
feeling,  in  him,  is  like  the  bubbling  outrspring 
of  a  natural  fountain,  which  flows  forth  with 
gayety  and  freedom,  if  it  flows  at  all.  His 
powera  seem  never  to  be  lessened  by  exhaus- 
tion. His  fancy  is  never  soiled  by  fatigue. 
He  never  copies  others,  and  he  never  repeats 
himself;  but  always  prompt,  and  always  vivid, 
his  mind  acts  with  the  certainty  of  a  natural 
prism  which  turns  every  ray  that  reaches  it 
into  peculiar  beauty. 

The  triumph  of  his  literary  fortunes  is  his 
having  reconciled  and  joined  the  broadest  and 
most  pervading  popularity  with  the  admiration 
of  the  most  highly  refined.  At  firat  sight  be 
might  seem  to  have  written  for  only  polished 
and  fastidious  tastes, — for  a  state  of  society  in 
which  an  extreme  cultivation  bordera  on  effe- 
minacy and  affectation ;  yet  the  strongest  re- 
sponse to  his  genius  is  from  the  strenuous  and 
busy  world  of  excitement  and  action.  To  the 
objection  which  has  sometimes  been  made, 
that  the  delicacies  of  his  genius  are  too  subtle, 
and  that  his  taste  is  somewhat  tinged  with 
quaintness  and  conceits,  his  friends  make  the 
ready  answer,  that  no  writer  commands  the 
attention  and  holds  the  sympathies  of  the 
public  with  greater  power. 
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THE  CHEROKEE'S  THREAT. 

rsox  iNJUnrofl  of  ▲dvzhtuxi. 

At  the  extreixnty  of  a  green  lane  in  the  onter 
skirt  of  the  fashionable  subaib  of  New  Ha^en 
stood  a  rambling  old  Dutch  hoose,  bailt  probably 
when  the  cattle  of  Mynheer  grazed  over  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  town.  It  was  a  wilderness  of  irre- 
gular rooms,  of  no  describable  shape  in  its  exterior, 
and  from  its  southern  balcony,  to  use  an  express- 
ive  Gbllicism, "  gave  upon  the  bay/*  Long  Island 
sound,  the  great  highway  from  the  northern  At- 
lantic to  New  York,  weltered  in  alternate  lead  and 
silver,  (oflener  like  the  brighter  metal,  for  the  cli- 
mate is  divine,)  between  the  curving  lip  of  the  bay 
and  the  interminable  and  sandy  shore  of  the  island 
some  six. leagues  distant;  the  procession  of  shipa 
and  steamers  stole  past  with  an  imperceptible  pro- 
gress ;  the  ceaseless  bells  of  the  college  chapel  came 
deadened  through  the  trees  from  behind,  and  (the 
day  being  one  of  golden  autumn,  and  myself  and 
St.  John  waiting  while  black  Agatha  answered  the 
door-bctl)  the  sunnrteepod  precipice  of  East  Rock, 
with  its  tiara  of  blood-red  maples  flushing  like  a 
Turk's  banner  in  the  light,  drew  from  us  both  a 
truant  wish  for  a  ramble  and  a  holyday.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  anon  of  the  foliage  of  an  Ameri- 
can October :  but  just  now,  while  I  remember  it, 
I  wish  to  record  a  belief  of  my  own,  that  if,  as  phi- 
losophy supposes,  we  have  lived  other  lives — if 

"our  star 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  comeih  from  afar"— 

it  is  surely  in  the  days  tempered  like  the  one  I  am 
rcraembering  and  describing — profoundly  serene, 
sanny  as  the  top  of  Olympus,  heavenly  pure,  holy, 
and  more  invigorating  and  intoxicating  than  luxu- 
rious or  balmy ;  the  sort  of  air  that  the  visiting 
angels  might  have  brought  with  them  to  the 
tent  of  Abraham — it  is  on  such  days,  I  would  re- 
cord, that  my  own  memory  steps  back  over  the 
dim  threshold  of  life,  (so  it  seems  to  me,)  aud  on 
such  days  only.  It  is  worth  the  translation  of  our 
youth  and  our  household  gods  to  a  sunnier  land, 
if  it  were  alone  for  those  immortal  revelations. 

In  a  few  minutes  from  this  time  were  assembled 
in  Mrs.  lifrington's  drawing-room  the  six  or  seven 
young  ladies  of  my  more  particular  acquaintance 
among  her  pupils,  of  whom  one  was  a  newcomer, 
and  the  object  of  my  mingled  curiosity  and  admi- 
ration. It  was  the  one  day  of  the  week  when 
morning  visiters  were  admitted,  and  I  was  there, 
in  compliance  with  an  unexpected  request  from 
my  friend,  to  present  him  to  the  agreeable  circle  of 
Mrs.  Ilfrin^ton.  As  an  kahitui  in  her  &mily,  this 
excellent  lady  had  taken  occasion  to  introduce  to 
me,  a  week  or  two  before,  the  newcomer  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  above — a  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary rule  of  the  establishment,  which  I  felt  to  be 
a  compliment,  and  which  gave  me,  I  presumed,  a 
tacit  claim  to  mix  myself  up  in  that  young  Udy's 
destiny  as  deeply  as  I  should  find  agreeable.  The 
newcomer  was  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief, 
and  her  name  was  Nunu. 

The  wrongs  of  civilization  to  the  noble  abori- 
gines of  America  are  a  subject  of  much  poetical 
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feeling  in  the  United  States,  and  will  ultimately 
become  the  poetry  of  the  nation.  At  present  the 
■entiment  takes  occasionally  a  tangible  shape,  and 
the  transmission  of  the  daughter  of  a  Cherokee 
chief  to  New  Haven,  to  be  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  and  of  several  young  men  of 
the  same  high  birth  to  different  colleges,  will  be 
recorded  among  the  evidences  in  his  history  that 
we  did  not  plough  the  bones  of  their  Others  into 
oor  fields  without  some  feelings  of  compunction. 
Nimu  had  come  to  the  seaboard  under  the  charge 
of  a  female  missionary,  whose  pupil  she  had  been 
in  one  of  the  native  schools  of  the  west,  and  was 
destined,  though  a  chief's  daughter,  to  return  as  a 
teacher  to  her  tribe  when  she  should  have  mastered 
some  of  the  higher  accomplishments  of,  her  sex. 
She  was  an  apt  scholar,  but  her  scttied  melancholy, 
when  away  fiom  her  books,  had  determined  Mrs. 
Ilfrington  to  try  the  e£kct  of  a  litUe  society  upon 
her,  and  hence  my  privilege  to  ask  for  her  appear- 
ance in  the  drawing-room. 

As  we  strolled  down  in  the  alternate  shade  and 
sunshine  of  the  road,  I  had  been  a  litUe  piqued  at 
the  want  of  interest,  and  the  manner  of  course, 
with  which  St  John  had  received  my  animated 
descriptions  of  the  personal  beauty  of  the  Cherokee. 

« I  have  hunted  with  the  tribe,"  was  his  only 
answer,  «  and  know  their  features." 

«  But  she  is  not  like  them,"  I  replied,  with  a 
tone  of  some  impatience;  <<she  is  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  red  skin,  but  it  is  with  the  soilened  features 
of  an  Arab  or  an  Egyptian.  She  is  more  willowy 
than  erect,  and  has  no  higher  check-bones  than  the 
plaster  Venus  in  your  chambers.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  lambent  fire  in  her  eye,  you  might  take  her,  in 
the  sculptured  pose  of  her  attitudes,  for  an  immortal 
bronze  of  Cleopatra.     I  tell  you  she  is  divine." 

St.  John  called  to  his  dog,  and  we  turned  along 
the  green  bank  above  the  beach,  with  Mrs.  Ilfiring- 
ton's  house  in  view,  and  so  opens  a  new  chapter 
in  my  story.  

In  the  united  pictures  of  Paul  Veronese  and  Ra- 
phael, steeped  as  their  colours  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  divinest  age  of  Venetian  and  Rooian  female 
beauty,  I  have  scarcely  found  so  many  lovely  wo- 
men, of  so  diflerent  models  and  so  perfect,  as  were 
assembled  during  my  sophomore  year  under  the 
roof  of  Mrs.  Ilfrington.  They  went  about  in  their 
evening  walks,  graceful  and  angelic,  but,  like  the 
virgin  pearls  of  the  sea,  they  poured  the  light  of 
their  loveliness  on  the  vegetating  oysters  about 
them,  and  no  diver  of  fashion  had  yet  taught  them 
their  value.  Ignorant  myself  in  those  days  of  the 
scale  of  beauty,  their  features  are  enamelled  in  my 
memory,  and  I  have  tried  insensibly  by  that  stand- 
ard (and  found  wanting)  of  every  court  in  Europe 
the  dames  most  worshipped  and  highest  born. 
Queen  of  the  Sicilies,  loveliest  in  your  own  realm 
of  sunshine  and  passion !  Pale  and  transparent 
princess— pearl  of  the  court  of  Florence— *than 
whom  the  creations  on  the  immortal  walls  of  the 
Pitti  less  discipline  our  eye  for  the  shapes  of  hea- 
ven! Gipsy  of  the  Pactolus!  Jewess  of  the 
Thracian  Gallipolis !  Bright  and  gifted  cynosure 
883 
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of  the  aristocracy  of  England ! — ^ye  are  five  women 
I  have  seen  in  as  many  years'  wandering  over  the 
world,  lived  to  gaze  upon,  and  live  to  remember 
and  admire— a  constellation,  I  almost  believe,  that 
has  abeorbod  all  the  intensest  light  of  the  beauty 
of  a  hemisphere— yet,  with  your  pictures  coloured 
to  life  in  my  knemory,  and  the  pride  of  rank  and 
state  thrown  over  most  of  you  like  an  elevating 
charm,  I  go  back  to  the  school  of  Mrs.  Ilfnngton, 
and  (smile  if  you  will !)  they  were  as  lovely,  and 
stately,  and  as  worthy  of  the  worship  of  the  world. 

I  introduced  St  John  to  the  young  ladies  as  they 
came  in.  Having  never  seen  him,  except  in  the 
presence  of  men,  I  was  little  curious  to  know  whe- 
ther his  singular  aplomb  would  serve  him  as  well 
with  the  tther  sex,  of  which  I  was  aware  he  had 
had  a  very  slender  experience.  My  attention  was 
distracted  for  the  moment  of  mentioning  his  name 
to  a  lovely  little  Georgian,  (with  eyes  full  of  the 
liquid  sunshine  of  the  south,)  by  a  sudden  bark  of 
joy  from  the  dog,  who  had  been  left  in  the  hall ; 
and  as  the  door  opened,  and  the  slight  and  grace- 
ful Indian  girl  entered  the  room,  the  usually  un- 
social animal  sprang  bounding  in,  lavishing  ca- 
resses on  her,  and  seemingly  wild  with  the  delight 
of  a  recognition. 

In  the  confusion  of  taking  the  dog  from  the 
room,  I  had  again  lost  the  moment  of  remarking 
St.  John's  manner,  and  on  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Ilfnngton,  Nunu  was  sitting  calmly  by  the  piano, 
and  my  friend  was  talking  in  a  quiet  undertone 
with  the  passionate  Georgian. 

*<  I  must  apologize  for  my  dog,"  said  St  John, 
bowing  gracefully  to  the  mistress  of  the  house ; 
*<  he  was  bred  by  Indians,  and  the  sight  of  a  Che- 
rokee reminded  him  of  happier  days — as  it  did  his 
msKter." 

Nunu  turned  her  eyes  quickly  upon  him,  but 
immediately  resumed  her  apparent  deep  study  of 
the  abstruse  figures  in  the  Kidderminster  carpet 

"  You  are  well  arrived,  young  gentlemen,''  said 
Mrs.  Ilfnngton ;  « we  press  you  into  our  service 
for  a  botanical  ramble.  Mr.  Slingsby  is  at  leisure, 
and  will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure.  Shall  I  say  as 
much  for  you,  Mr.  St  John  1" 

St  John  bowed,  and  the  ladies  left  the  room  for 
their  bonnets — Mrs.  Ilfnngton  last  The  door  was 
scarcely  closed  when  Nunu  reappeared  and  check- 
ing herself  with  a  sudden  feeling  at  the  first  step 
over  the  threshold,  stood  gazing  at  St  John,  evi- 
dently under  very  powerful  emotion. 

**  Nunu  V*  he  said,  smiling  slowly  and  unwill- 
ingly, and  holding  out  his  hand  with  the  air  of  one 
who  forgives  an  o£R>nce. 

She  sprang  upon  his  bosom  with  the  bound  of 
a  leveret,  and  between  her  fast  kisses  broke  the 
endearing  epithets  of  her  native  tongue,  in  words 
that  I  only  understood  by  their  passionate  and 
thrilling  accent  The  language  of  the  heart  is 
universal. 

The  fair  scholars  came  in  one  after  another,  and 
we  were  soon  on  our  way  through  the  g^een  fields 
to  the  flowery  mountain-side  of  East  Rock;  Mrs. 
nfrington's  arm  and  conversation  having  fallen  to 
nur  share,  and  St  John  rambling  at  large  with  the 


rest  of  the  party,  but  moiB  particalariy  beset  by 
Miss  Temple,  whose  Christian  name  was  Icabella» 
and  whose  Chiistiaii  charity  had  no  boweb  fer 
broken  hearts. 

The  most  sociable  individuals  of  the  party  Cdt  a 
while  were  Nunu  and  Lash ;  the  dog's  leooUediao 
of  the  past  seeming,  like  those  of  wiser  animah, 
more  agreeable  than  the  present  The  Cherokee 
astonished  Mrs.  Ilfiington  by  an  abandonmeiift  to 
joy  and  frolic  which  she  had  never  displayed  h&> 
fore — sometimes  fairly  outrunning  the  dog  at  full 
speed,  and  sometimes  fitting  down  breftthlesa  upoo 
a  green  bank,  while  the  rude  creature  OTerpowefed 
her  with  his  caresses.  The  scene  gave  origin  to 
a  grave  discussion  between  that  weU>instracled 
lady  and  myself,  upon  the  singular  force  of  childish 
association — the  extraordinary  intimacy  between 
the  Indian  and  the  trapper's  dog  being  explained 
satisfactorily  (to  her,  at  least)  on  that  attractive 
principle.  Had  she  but  seen  Nunu  spring  into 
the  bosom  of  my  friend  half  an  hour  before,  she 
might  have  added  a  material  corollary  to  her  pro- 
position. If  the  dog  and  the  chief's  daughter 
were  not  old  friends,  the  chief's  daughter  and  St 
John  certainly  were» 

As  well  as  I  could  judge  by  the  motions  of  two 
people  walking  before  me,  St  John  was  advancing 
fast  in  the  favour  and  acquaintance  of  the  gracefol 
Georgian.  Her  southern  indolence  was  probably 
an  apology  in  Mrs.  Ilfrington's  eyes  for  leaning 
heavily  on  her  companion's  arm;  but  in  a  mo- 
mentary halt,  the  capricious  beauty  disembarrassed 
herself  of  the  bright  scarf  that  had  floated  over  her 
shoulders,  and  bound  it  playfully  around  his  waist 
This  was  rather  strong  on  a  first  acquaintance,  and 
Mrs.  Ilfnngton  was  of  that  opinion. 

"  Miss  Temple  !*'  said  she,  advancing  to  whisper 
a  reproof  to  the  beauty's  ear. 

Before  she  had  taken  a  aecond  step,  Nmi« 
bounded  over  the  low  hedge,  followed  by  the  dog, 
with  whom  she  had  been  chasing  a  butterfly,  and 
springing  upon  St  John  with  eyes  that  flashed  fire, 
she  tore  the  scarf  into  shreds,  and  stood  trembling 
and  pale,  with  her  feet  on  the  silken  fragmenta. 

« Madam !"  said  St  John,  advancing  to  Mn. 
Ilfnngton,  after  casting  on  the  Cherokee  a  look  of 
surprise  and  displeasure,  <*  I  should  have  told  you 
before  that  your  pupil  and  myself  are  not  new  ac- 
quaintances. Her  father  is  my  fiiend.  I  have 
hunted  with  the  tribe,  and  have  hitherto  looked 
upon  Nunu  as  a  child.  You  will  believe  me,  I 
trust,  when  I  say  her  conduct  surprises  me,  and  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  any  influence  I  may  have 
over  her  will  be  in  accordance  with  your  own 
wishes  exclusively." 

His  tone  was  cold,  and  Nunu  listened  with  fixed 
lips  and  frowning  eyes. 

«  Have  you  seen  her  before  ainoe  her  arrival  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Ilfrington. 

**  My  dog  brought  me  yesterday  the  first  inteDi- 
genoe  that  she  was  here:  he  returned  from  his 
morning  ramble  with  a  string  of  wampum  about 
his  neck  which  had  the  mark  of  the  tribe.  He 
was  her  gift,"  he  added,  patting  the  head  of  the 
dog,  and  looking  with  a  aoftened  expreaaion  at 
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Kunn,  who  dropped  her  head  upon  her  boeom, 
and  walked  on  in  tears. 

The  chain  of  the  Green  mountains,  after  a  gal- 
lop of  some  five  hundred  miles,  from  Canada  to 
Connecticut,  suddenly  puUs  up  on  the  shore  of  Jjong 
Island  sound,  and  stands  rearing  with  a  bristling 
mane  of  pine-trees,  three  hundred  feet  in  air,  as  if 
checked  in  mid  career  by  the  sea.  Standing  on 
the  brmk  of  this  bold  precipice,  you  have  the  bald 
face  of  the  rock  in  a  sheer  perpendicular  below  yon ; 
and,  spreading  away  from  the  broken  masses  at  its 
feet  lies  an  emerald  meadow,  inlaid  with  a  crystal 
and  rambling  river,  across  which,  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  two,  rise  the  spires  of  the  university,  from 
what  else  were  a  thick-serried  wilderness  of  elms. 
Back  firom  the  edge  of  the  precipice  extends  a  wild 
forest  of  hemlock  and  fir,  ploughed  on  its  northern 
side  by  a  mountain-torrent,  whose  bed  of  marl,  dry 
and  overhung  with  trees  in  the  summer,  serves  as 
a  path  and  a  guide  from  the  plain  to  the  summit 
It  were  a  toilsome  ascent  but  for  that  smooth  and 
hard  pavement,  and  the  impervious  and  green 
thatch  of  pine  tassels  overhung. 

Antiquity  in  America  extends  no  further  back 
than  the  days  of  Cromwell,  and  East  Kock  is  tra- 
ditionary ground  with  us — for  there  harboured  the 
regicides  Whalley  and  GofTe,  and  many  a  breath- 
hushing  tale  is  told  of  them  over  the  smouldering 
log-fires  of  Connecticut  Not  to  rob  the  historian, 
I  pass  on  to  say  that  this  cavernous  path  to  the 
mountain-top  was  the  resort  in  the  holyday  sum- 
mer afternoons  of  most  of  the  poetical  and  other- 
wise well-disposed  gentlemen  sophomores,  and,  on 
the  day  of  which  I  speak,  of  Mrs.  IlfHngton  and 
her  seven-and-twenty  lovely  scholars.  The  kind 
mistress  ascended  with  the  assistance  of  my  arm, 
and  St  John  drew  stoutly  between  Miss  Temple 
and  a  fat  young  lady  with  an  incipient  asthma. 
Nunu  had  not  been  seen  since  the  first  cluster  of 
hanging  flowers  had  hidden  her  firom  our  sight, 
as  she  bounded  upward. 

The  hour  or  two  of  slanting  sunshine,  poured 
in  upon  the  summit  of  the  precipice  from  the  west, 
had  been  sufficient  to  induce  a  fine  and  silken  moss 
to  show  its  fibres  and  small  blossoms  above  the  car- 
pet of  pine-tassels ;  and  emerging  firom  the  brown 
shadow  of  the  wood,  you  stood  on  a  verdant  plat- 
form, the  foliage  of  sighing  trees  overhead,  a  fai- 
ries' velvet  beneath  you,  and  a  view  below  that  you 
may  as  well  (if  you  would  not  die  in  your  igno- 
rance) make  a  voyage  over  the  water  to  see. 

We  found  Nunu  lying  thoughtfully  near  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and  gazing  ofTover  the  waters 
of  the  sound,  as  if  she  watched  the  coming  or  go- 
ing of  a  friend  under  the  white  sails  that  spotted 
its  bosom.  We  recovered  our  breath  in  silence,  I 
alone,  perhaps,  of  that  considerable  company  gaz- 
ing with  admiration  at  the  lithe  and  unconscious 
figure  of  grace  lying  in  the  attitude  of  the  Grecian 
Hermaphrodite  on  the  brow  of  the  rock  before  us. 
Her  eyes  were  moist  and  motionless  with  abstrac- 
tion, her  lips  just  perceptibly  curved  in  an  expres- 
sion of  mingled  pride  and  sorrow,  her  small  hand 
buried  and  clinched  in  the  moss,  and  her  left  foot 


and  ankle,  models  of  spirited  symmetiy,  escaped 
carelessly  from  her  dress,  the  high  instep  strained 
back  as  if  recovering  fifom  a  leap,  with  the  tense 
control  of  emotion. 

The  game  of  the  coquettish  Georgian  was  well 
played.  With  a  true  woman's  pique,  she  had  re- 
doubled her  attentions  to  my  friend  firom  the  mo- 
ment that  she  found  it  gave  pain  to  another  of  her 
sex;  and  St  John,  like  most  men,  seemed  not  un- 
willing to  see  a  new  altar  kindled  to  his  vanity, 
though  a  heart  he  had  already  won  was  stifling 
with  the  incense.  Miss  Temple  was  very  lovely. 
Her  skin,  of  that  taint  of  opaque  and  patrician 
white  which  is  found  oflenest  in  Asian  latitudes, 
was  just  perceptibly  warmed  toward  the  centre  of 
the  cheek  with  a  glow  like  sunshine  through  the 
thick  white  petal  of  a  magnolia ;  her  eyes  were 
hazel,  with  those  inky  lashes  which  enhance  the 
expression  a  thousand-fold,  either  of  passion  or 
melancholy;  her  teeth  were  like  strips  firom  the 
lily's  heart;  and  she  was  clever,  captivating, grace- 
ful, and  a  diorough  coquette.  St  John  was  mys- 
terious, romantic-looking,  superior,  and,  just  now, 
the  only  victim  in  the  way.  He  admired,  as  all 
men  do,  those  qualities  which,  to  her  own  sex,  ren- 
dered the  fair  Irabella  unamiable ;  and  yielded  him- 
self, as  all  men  will,  a  satisfied  prey  to  enchant- 
ments of  which  he  knew  the  springs  were  the 
pique  and  vanity  of  the  enchantress.  How  sin- 
gular it  is  that  the  highest  and  best  qualities  of 
the  female  heart  are  those  with  which  men  are 
the  least  captivated ! 

A  rib  of  the  mountain  formed  a  natural  seat  a 
little  back  from  the  pitch  of  the  precipice,  and  here 
sat  Miss  Temple,  triumphant  in  drawing  all  eyes 
upon  herself  and  her  tamed  lion;  her  lap  full  of 
flowers,  which  he  had  found  tinne  to  gather  on  the 
way,  and  her  white  hands  employed  in  arranging 
a  bouquet  of  which  the  destiny  was  yet  a  secret 
Next  to  their  own  loves,  ladies  like  nothing  on 
earth  like  mending  or  marring  the  loves  of  others; 
and  while  the  violets  and  already-dropping  wild 
flowers  were  coquettishly  chosen  or  rejected  by 
those  slender  fingers,  the  sun  might  have  swung 
back  to  the  east  like  a  pendulum,  and  those  seven- 
and-twenty  misses  would  have  watched  their  lovely 
schoolfellow  the  same.  Nunu  turned  her  head 
slowly  around  st  last,  and  silently  looked  on.  St 
John  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Georgian,  glancing  from 
the  flowers  to  her  face,  and  from  her  face  to  the 
flowers,  with  an  admiration  not  at  all  equivocal. 
Mrs.  Ilfrington  sat  apart,  absorbed  in  finishing  a 
sketch  of  New  Haven ;  and  I,  interested  painfully 
in  watching  the  emotions  of  the  Cherokee,  sat 
with  my  back  to  the  trunk  of  a  hemlock — the  only 
spectator  who  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of 
the  drama. 

A  wild  rose  was  set  in  the  heart  of  the  bouquei 
at  last,  a  spear  of  riband-grass  added  to  give  it 
grace  and  point,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  a 
string.  Reticules  were  searched,  pockets  turned 
inside  out  and  never  a  bit  of  riband  to  be  found. 
The  beauty  was  in  despair. 

"Stay,"  said  St  John,  springing  to  his  feet 
"Laah!  Lash!" 
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The  dog  came  oourring  in  from  the  wood,  and 
crouched  to  his  master's  hand. 

**  Will  a  string  of  wampum  do  ^.^  he  adied,  feel- 
ing under  ihe  long  hair  on  the  dog's  neck,  and 
untying  a  fine  and  variegated  thread  of  many- 
coloured  beads,  worked  exquisitely. 

The  dog  growled,  and  Nunu  sprang  into  the 
middle  of  the  circle  with  the  fling  of  an  adder,  and 
seizing  the  wampum  as  he  handed  it  to  her  rival, 
called  the  dog,  and  ftftened  it  once  more  around 
his  neck. 

The  ladies  rose  in  alarm ;  the  belle  turned  pale, 
and  clung  to  St  John's  arm ;  the  dog,  with  his 
hair  bristling  upon  his  back,  stood  close  to  her  feet 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance ;  and  the  superb  Indian, 
the  peculiar  genius  of  her  beauty  developed  by  her 
indignation,  her  nostrils  expanded,  and  her  eyes 
almost  showering  fire  in  their  flashes,  stood  before 
them  like  a  young  Pythoness,  ready  to  strike  them 
dead  with  regard. 

St.  John  recovered  firom  his  astonishment  after 
a  moment,  and  leaving  the  arm  of  Miss  Temple, 
advanced  a  step,  and  called  to  his  dog. 

The  Cherokee  patted  the  animal  on  his  back, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  her  own  language ;  and,  as 
St  John  still  advanced,  Nunu  drew  herself  to  her 
fullest  height,  placed  herself  before  the  dog,  who 
slunk  growling  from  his  master,  and  said  to  him, 
as  she  folded  her  arms.  «  The  wampum  is  mine." 

St.  John  coloured  to  the  temples  with  shame. 

<<  Lash!*'  he  cried,  stamping  with  his  feet,  and 
endeavouring  to  fright  him  from  his  protectress. 

The  dog  howled  and  crept  away,  half-crouching 
with  fear,  toward  the  precipice;  and  St  John 
shooting  suddenly  past  Nunu,  seized  him  on  the 
brink,  and  held  him  down  by  the  throat 

The  next  instant,  a  scream  of  horror  from  Mrs. 
Ilfrington,  followed  by  a  terrific  echo  firom  every 
female  present,  started  the  rude  Kentnckian  to  his 
feet. 

Clear  over  the  abyss, han^g  with  one  hand  by 
an  ashen  sapling,  the  point  of  her  tiny  foot  just  poi»- 
ing  on  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  swung  the  des- 
perate Cherokee,  sustaining  herself  with  perfect 
ease,  but  with  all  the  determination  of  her  iron 
race  collected  in  calm  concentration  on  her  lips. 

"  Restore  the  wampum  to  his  neck,"  she  cried, 
with  a  voice  that  thrilled  the  very  marrow  with 
its  subdued  fierceness,  «<  or  my  blood  rest  on  your 
soul!" 

St  John  flung  it  toward  the  dog,  and  clasped 
his  hands  in  silent  horror. 

The  Cherokee  bore  down  the  sapling  till  its 
slender  stem  cracked  with  the  tension,  and  rising 
lightly  with  the  rebound,  alit  like  a  feather  upon 
the  rock.  The  subdued  student  sprang  to  her  side ; 
bat  with  scorn  on  her  lip,  and  the  flush  of  exertion 
already  vanished  from  her  cheek,  she  called  to  the 
dog,  and  with  rapid  strides  took  her  way  alone 
down  the  mountain. 

Five  years  had  elapsed.  I  had  put  to  sea  from  the 
sheltered  river  of  boyhood — ^had  encountered  the 
storms  of  a  first  entrance  into  life — had  trimmed 
my  boat,  shortened  sail,  and,  with  a  sharp  eye  to 


windward,  was  lying  fairly  <m  my  course^  Among 
others  from  whom  I  had  parted  company  was  Paul 
St  John,  who  had  shaken  hands  with  me  at  the 
university  gate,  leaving  me,  afler  four  years'  inti- 
macy, as  much  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  character 
and  history  as  the  first  day  we  met  I  had  never 
heard  him  speak  of  either  father  or  mother,  nor 
had  he,  to  my  knowledge,  received  a  letter  from 
the  day  of  his  matriculation.  He  passed  his  vaca- 
tions at  the  university ;  he  had  studied  well,  yet 
refused  one  of  the  highest  college  honours  ofibred 
him  with  his  degree ;  he  had  shown  many  good 
qualities,  yet  some  unaccountable  faults ;  and,  all 
in  all,  was  an  enigma  to  myself  and  the  class.  I 
knew  him,  clever,  accomplished,  and  conscious  of 
superiority ;  and  my  knowledge  went  no  farther. 
The  coach  was  at  the  gate,  and  I  was  there  to  see 
him  off;  and,  after  four  years'  constant  association, 
I  had  not  an  idea  where  he  was  going,  or  to  what 
he  was  destined.    The  driver  blew  his  horn. 

**  God  bless  you,  Slingsby !" 

«  God  bless  you,  St  John !" 

And  BO  we  parted. 

It  was  five  years  from  this  time,  I  say,  and,  in 
the  bitter  struggles  of  first  manhood,  I  had  almost 
forgotten  there  was  such  a  being  in  the  world. 
Late  in  the  month  of  October,  in  1829, 1  was  on 
my  way  westward,  giving  myself  a  vacation  from 
the  law.  I  embarked,  on  a  clear  and  delicious  day, 
in  the  small  steamer  which  plies  up  and  down  the 
Cayuga  lake,  looking  forward  to  a  calm  feast  of 
scenery,  and  caring  little  who  were  to  be  my  fel- 
low-passengers. As  we  got  out  of  the  little  har- 
bour of  Cayuga,  I  walked  astern  for  the  first  time, 
and  saw  the  not  very  unusual  sight  of  a  group  of 
Indians  standing  motionless  by  tlie  wheel.  They 
were  chie&  returning  from  a  diplomatic  visit  to 
Washington. 

I  sat  down  by  the  companion-ladder,  and  opened 
soul  and  eye  to  the  glorious  scenery  we  were  glid- 
ing through.  The  first  severe  frost  had  come,  and 
the  miraculous  change  had  passed  upon  the  leaves 
which  is  known  only  in  America.  The  blood-rod 
sugar  maple,  with  a  leaf  brighter  and  more  deli- 
cate than  a  Circassian  lip,  stood  here  and  there  in 
the  forest  like  the  Sultan's  standard  in  a  host — the 
solitary  and  fiir-seen  aristocrat  of  the  wilderness ; 
the  birch,  with  its  spiritlike  and  amber  leavee, 
ghosts  of  the  departed  summer,  turned  out  along 
the  edges  of  the  woods  like  a  lining  of  the  palest 
gold ;  the  broad  sycamore  and  the  fiui-like  catalpa 
flaunted  their  saffi'on  foliage  in  the  sun,  spotted 
with  gold  like  the  wings  of  a  lady-bird ;  ^e  kingly 
oak,  with  its  summit  shaken  bare,  still  hid  its  ma- 
jestic trunk  in  a  drapery  of  sumptuous  dyes,  like  a 
stricken  monarch,  gathering  his  robes  of  state  about 
him  to  die  royally  in  his  purple ;  the  tall  poplar, 
with  its  minaret  of  silver  leaves,  stood  blanched 
like  a  coward  in  the  dying  forest,  burdening  every 
breeze  with  its  complainings;  the  hickory  pal^ 
through  its  enduring  green ;  the  bright  berries  of 
the  mountain-ash  flushed  with  a  more  sanguine 
glory  in  the  unobstructed  sun ;  the  gaudy  tulip-tree, 
the  Sybarite  of  vegetation,  stripped  of  its  golden 
cups,  still  drank  the  intoxicating  light  of  noonday 
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in  leaves  than  which  the  Up  of  an  Indian  aheU  was 
never  more  delicately  teinted  \  the  still  deeper-dyed 
vines  of  the  lavish  wilderness,  perishing  with  the 
noble  things  whose  summer  they  had  shared,  out- 
shone them  in  their  decline,  as  woman  in  her  death 
ia  heavenlier  than  the  being  on  whom  in  life  she 
leaned;  and  alone  and  unsympathizing  in  this 
universal  decay,  outlaws  from  Nature,  stood  the 
fir  and  the  hemlock,  their  frowning  and  sombre 
heads  darker  and  less  lovely  than  ever,  in  contrast 
with  the  death-struck  glory  of  their  companions. 

llie  dull  colours  of  English  autumnal  foliage 
give  you  no  conception  of  this  marvellous  pheno- 
menon. The  change  here  is  gradual;  in  America 
it  is  the  work  of  a  nightr-of  a  single  frost ! 

Oh,  to  have  seen  the  sun  set  on  hills  bright  in 
the  still  green  and  lingering  summer,  and  to  wake 
in  the  morning  to  a  spectacle  like  this ! 

It  is  as  if  a  myriad  of  rainbows  were  laced  through 
the  tree-tops — as  if  the  sunsets  of  a  summer — gold, 
purple,  and  crimson — had  been  fused  in  the  alem- 
bic of  the  west,  and  poured  back  in  a  new  deluge 
of  light  and  colour  over  the  wilderness.  It  is  as  if 
every  leaf  in  those  countless  trees  had  been  painted 
to  outflush  the  tulip — as  if,  by  some  electric  mira- 
cle, the  dyes  of  the  earth's  heart  had  struck  upward, 
and  her  crystals  and  ores,  her  sapphires,  hyacinths, 
rubies,  had  let  forth  their  imprisoned  colours  to 
mount  through  the  roots  of  the  forest,  and,  like 
the  angels  that  in  olden  time  entered  the  hody  of 
the  dying,  reanimate  the  perishing  leaves,  and 
revel  an  hour  in  their  bravery. 

I  was  sitting  by  the  companion-ladder,  thinking 
to  what  on  earth  these  masses  of  foliage  could  be 
resembled,  when  a  dog  sprang  upon  my  knees,  and, 
the  moment  after,  a  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder. 
«  SL  John  1     Impossible  I" 
«  Bodily !"  answered  my  quondam  classmate. 
I  looked  at  him  with  astonishment    The  snigtid 
man  of  fashion  I  had  once  known  was  enveloped 
in  a  kind  of  hunter's  frock,  loose  and  large,  and 
girded  to  his  waist  by  a  belt ;  his  bat  was  exchanged 
for  a  cap  of  rich  otter  skin ;  his  pantaloons  spread 
with  a  slovenly  carelessness  over  his  feet;  and, 
altogether,  there  was  that  in  his  air  which  told  ine 
at  a  glance  that  bo  had  renounced  the  world.    Lash 
had  recovered  his  leanness,  and,  after  wagging  out 
his  joy,  he  crouched  between  my  feet,  and  lay  look- 
ing into  my  face,  as  if  he  was  brooding  over  the 
more  idle  days  in  which  we  had  been  acquainted. 
«  And  where  are  you  bound  V  I  asked,  having 
answered  the  same  question  for  myBel£ 
«  Westward  with  the  chiefii !" 
"For  how  longV 
«*  The  remainder  of  my  life." 
I  could  not  forbear  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
«  You  would  wonder  less,"  said  he,  with  an  im- 
patient gesture,  « if  you  knew  more  of  me.     And, 
by-the-way,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  **  I  think  I 
never  told  you  the  first  half  of  the  story — my  life 
up  to  the  time  I  met  you." 

«<  It  was  not  for  want  of  a  oatechist,"  I  answered, 
settling  myself  in  an  attitude  of  attention. 

^  No ;  and  I  was  often  tempted  to  gratify  your 
curiosity:  but  from  the  little  intercourse  I  had  had 
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with  the  world,  I  had  adopted  some  precocious 
principles ;  and  one  was,  that  a  man's  influence 
over  others  was  vulgarized  and  diminished  by  a 
knowledge  of  his  history." 

I  smiled,  and  as  the  boat  sped  on  her  way  over 
the  calm  waters  of  the  Cayuga,  8l  John  went  on 
leisurely  with  a  story  which  is  scarce  remarkable 
enough  for  a  repetition.  He  believed  himself  the 
natural  son  of  a  western  hunter,  but  only  knew 
that  he  had  passed  lus  early  youth  on  the  borders 
of  civilization,  between  whites  and  Indians,  and 
that  he  had  been  more  particularly  indebted  for 
protection  to  the  father  of  Nunu.  Mingled  ambi- 
tion and  curiosity  had  led  him  eastward  while  still 
a  lad,  and  a  year  or  two  of  a  most  vagabond  life  in 
the  different  cities  had  taught  him  the  caution  and 
bitterness  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  A  for- 
tunate experiment  in  lotteries  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  education,  and,  with  singular  appli- 
cation in  a  youth  of  such  wandering  habits,  he  had 
applied  himself  to  study  under  a  private  master, 
fitted  himself  for  the  university  in  half  the  usual 
time,  and  cultivated,  in  addition,  the  literary  taste 
which  I  have  remarked  upon. 

«  This,"  he  said,  smiling  at  my  look  of  astonirii- 
ment,  «  brings  me  up  to  the  time  when  we  met 
I  came  to  college  at  the  age  of  eighteen  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket,  some  pregnant  ex- 
perience of  the  rough  side  of  the  world,  great  con- 
fidence in  myself,  and  distrust  of  others,  and,  I 
believe,  a  kind  of  instinct  of  good  manners,  which 
made  me  ambitious  of  shining  in  society.  You 
were  a  witness  to  my  debiU.  Miss  Temple  was 
the  first  highly  educated  woman  I  had  ever  known, 
and  you  saw  her  effect  on  me." 

«  And  since  we  parted  1" 

**  Oh,  since  we  parted  my  life  has  been  vulgar 
enough.  I  have  ransacked  civilized  life  to  the  bo^ 
torn,  and  found  it  a  heap  of  unredeemed  falsehoods. 
I  do  not  say  it  from  common  disappointment,  for  I 
may  say  I  succeeded  in  every  thing  I  undertook " 

"  Except  lyiiss  Temple,"  I  said,  interrupting,  at 
the  hazard  of  wounding  him. 

»*  No ;  she  was  a  coquette,  and  I  pursued  her  till 
I  had  my  turn.  You  see  me  in  my  new  character 
now.  But  a  month  ago  I  was  the  Apollo  of  Sara- 
toga, playing  my  own  game  with  Miss  Temple. 
I  left  her  for  a  woman  worth  ten  thousand  of  her 
— and  here  she  is." 

As  Nunu  came  up  the  companion-way  fi^m  the 
cabin,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  breathing  creature 
so  exquisitely  lovely.  With  the  exception  of  a  pair 
of  brilliant  moccasins  on  her  feet,  she  was  dressed  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  with  the  most  absolute  sim- 
plicity. She  had  changed  in  those  five  years  from 
the  child  to  the  woman,  and,  with  a  round  and  well- 
developed  figure,  additional  height,  and  manners  at 
once  gracious  and  digniBed,  she  walked  and  looked 
the  chieftam's  daughter.  St  John  took  her  hand, 
and  gazed  on  her  with  mobture  in  his  eyes. 

"That  I  cou  Id  ever  have  put  a  creature  like  this,"  he 
said,  *<  into  comparison  wiUi  the  dolls  of  civilization ! " 

We  parted  at  Buffalo ;  St  John  with  his  wife  and 
the  chiefs  to  pursue  their  way  westward  by  Lake 
Erie,  and  I  to  go  moralizing  on  my  way  to  Niagara. 
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NAHANT. 

VBOM    THB    SAMS. 

If  you  can  imagine  a  buried  Titan  lying  along 
the  length  of  a  continent  with  one  arm  stretched 
out  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  place  to  which  I 
would  transport  you,  reader  mine !  would  lie  as  it 
were  in  the  palm  of  the  giant's  hand.  The  small 
promofitory  to  which  I  refer,  which  becomes  an 
island  in  certain  states  of  the  tide,  is  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  long  capes  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  still 
called  by  its  Indian  name,  Nahant,  Not  to  make 
you  uncomfortable,  I  beg  to  introduce  you  at  once 
to  a  pretentious  hotel,  "  squat  like  a  toad"  upon 
the  unsheltered  and  highest  point  of  this  citadel  in 
mid  sea,  and  a  very  great  resort  for  the  metropoli- 
tan New  Englanders.  Nahant  is  perhaps,  libe- 
rally measured,  a  square  half-mile;  and  it  is  distant 
from  what  may  fairly  be  called  mainland,  perhaps 
a  league. 

Road  to  Nahant  there  is  none.  The  oi  poiloi  go 
there  by  steam ;  but  when  the  tide  is  down,  you 
may  drive  there  with  a  thousand  chariots  over  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  As  I  suppose  there  is  not  such 
another  place  in  the  known  world,  my  tale  will 
wait  while  I  describe  it  more  fully.  If  the  Bible 
had  been  a  fiction,  (not  to  speak  profanely,)  I 
should  have  thought  the  idea  of  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  had  its  origin  in  some  such 
wonder  of  nature. 

Nahant  is  so  fiir  out  in  the  ocean,  that  what  is 
called  the  *<  ground  swell,'*  the  majestic  heave  of 
its  great  bosom  going  on  for  ever  like  respiration, 
(though  its  &ce  may  be  like  a  mirror  beneath  the 
sun,  and  wind  may  not  have  crbped  its  surface  for 
days  and  weeks,)  is  as  broad  and  powerful  within 
a  rood  of  tho  shore  as  is  a  thousand  miles  at  sea. 

The  promontory  itself  is  never  wholly  left  by 
the  ebb ;  but,  from  its  western  extremity,  there  runs 
a  narrow  ridge,  scarce  broad  enough  for  a  horse- 
path, impassable  for  the  rocks  and  sea-weed  of 
which  it  is  matted,  and  extending  at  just  high- 
water  mark  irom  Nahant  to  the  mainland.  Seap 
ward  from  this  ridge,  which  is  the  only  connection 
of  the  promontory  with  the  continent,  descends  an 
expanse  of  sand,  left  bare  six  hours  out  of  the 
twelve  by  the  retreating  sea,  as  smooth  and  hard 
as  marble,  and  as  broad  and  apparently  as  level  as 
the  plain  of  the  Hermus.  For  three  miles  it 
stretches  away  without  shell  or  stone,  a  surface  of 
white,  fine-grained  sand,  beaten  so  hard  by  the 
eternal  hammer  of  the  surf,  that  the  hoof  ofSi  horse 
scarce  marks  it,  and  the  heaviest  wheel  leaves  it  as 
printless  as  a  floor  of  granite.  This  will  be  easily 
understood  when  you  remember  the  tremendous 
rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean  swell,  from  the  very  bo- 
som of  which,  in  all  its  breadth  and  strength,  roll 
in  the  waves  of  the  flowing  tide,  breaking  down 
on  the  beach,  every  one,  with  the  thunder  of  a  host 
precipitated  firom  the  battlements  of  a  castle.  No- 
thing could  be  more  solemn  and  anthem-like  than 
the  succession  of  these  plunging  surges.  And 
when  the  « tenth  wave"  gathers,  far  out  at  sea, 
and  rolls  onward  to  the  shore,  first  with  a  glassy 
and  heaving  swell  as  if  some  mighty  monster  were 


lurching  inland  beneath  the  water,  and  then,  bonl- 
ing  up  into  foam,  with  a  front  like  an  endleas  and 
sparry  crystal  wall,  advances  and  overwhelms  every 
thing  in  its  progress,  till  it  breaks  with  a  oentnpfed 
thunder  on  the  beach — ^it  has  aeemed  to  iDe,sUnd- 
ing  there,  as  if  thus  might  have  beaten  the  first 
surge  on  the  shore  after  the  fiat  which  *«  divided 
sea  and  land."  I  am  no  Camenmian,  hot  the  sea 
rmyself  on  shore)  sJways  drives  me  to  Scripture 
tor  an  illustration  of  my  feelings 

The  promontory  of  Nahant  must  be  baaed  on  the 
earth's  axle,  else  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  should 
have  lasted  so  long.  In  the  mildeat  weather,  the 
ground-swell  of  the  sea  gives  it  a  fillip  at  ereiv 
heave  that  would  lay  the  "  castled  cxag  of  Diach- 
enfels"  as  low  as  Memphis.  7*he  wine  trembles 
in  your  beaker  of  claret  as  you  sit  after  dinner  at 
the  hotel ;  and  if  you  look  out  at  the  eastern  bal- 
cony, (for  it  is  a  wooden  pagoda,  with  baleonies, 
verandahs,  and  colotmades  ad  Hbitumj)  you  wiU 
see  the  grass  breathless  in  the  sunshine  upon  the 
lawn,  and  the  ocean  as  polished  and  calm  as  Jtf»- 
lad^i  brow  beyond,  and  yet  the  epny  and  foam 
dashing  fifty  feet  into  the  air  between,  and  en^e- 
loping  the  «  Devil's  Pulpit"  (a  tall  rock  split  off 
from  the  promontory's  front)  in  a  perpetual  kaleido- 
scope of  mists  and  rainbows.  Take  the  trouble 
to  transport  yourself  there !  I  will  do  the  remain- 
ing honours  on  the  spoL  A  cavern  as  cool  (not 
as  silent)  as  those  of  Trophonius  lies  just  under 
the  brow  of  yonder  precipice,  and  the  waiter  abaU 
come  after  us  with  our  wine.  You  have  dined 
with  the  Borromeo  in  the  grotto  of  Isola  Bella,  I 
doubt  not,  and  know  the  perfection  of  art — I  will 
show  you  that  of  nature.  (I  should  like  to  trans- 
port you  for  a  similar  contrast  fixim  Temi  to  Nia- 
gara, or  from  San  Giovanni  Laterano  to  an  ai^ 
in  a  forest  of  Michigan ;  but  the  Diedahan  mys- 
tery, alas !  is  unsolved.     We  **  fly  not  yeL") 

Here  we  are,  then,  in  the  <«  Swallow's  Cave." 
The  floor  descends  by  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  aea, 
and  from  the  long  dark  cleft  stretching  outward 
you  look  forth  upon  the  broad  Atlantic— -the  sboces 
of  Irehind  the  first  terra  firma  in  the  path  of  jour 
eye.  Here  is  a  dark  pool  left  *by  the  retreating 
tide  for  a  refrigerator,  and  with  tho  champagne  in 
the  midst,  we  will  recline  about  it  like  the  soft 
Asiatics  of  whom  we  learned  pleasure  in  the  east, 
and  drink  to  the  snwU-featured  and  purple4ipped 
<<  Mignons"  of  Syria — those  fine-limbed  and  fiety 
slaves,  adorable  as  Peris,  and  by  turns  languishing 
and  stormy,  whom  you  buy  for  a  pinch  of  piastres 
(say  5/.  6«.)  in  sunny  Damascus.  Your  drowsy 
Circassian,  faint  and  dreamy,  or  your  crockery 
Georgian — fit  dolls  for  the  sensual  Turk — is,  to  him 
who  would  buy  sou/,  dear  at  a  para  the  hecatomb. 

We  recline,  as  it  were,  in  an  ebon  pyramid,  with 
a  hundred  feet  of  floor  and  sixty  of  wall,  and  the 
fourth  side  open  to  the  sky.  The  light  oomes  in 
mellow  and  dim,  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rocky 
portal  seem  let  into  the  pearly  arch  of  heaven.  The 
tide  is  at  half-ebb,  and  the  advancing  and  retreat- 
ing waves,  which  at  first  just  lifted  the  fringe  of 
crimson  dulse  at  the  lip  of  the  cavern,  now  dash 
their  spray-pearls  on  the  rodt  below,  the  «  tonlh" 
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Barge  alone  rallying  as  if  in  worn  of  its  retreating 
fellows,  and,  like  the  chieftain  of  Culloden  Moor, 
rushing  back  nnglj  to  the  contest  And  now  that 
the  waters  reach  the  entrance  no  more,  come  for- 
ward and  look  on  the  sea!  .The  swell  lifts! — 
would  you  not  think  the  bases  of  the  earth  rising 
beneath  it?  It  falls! — ^would  you  not  think  the 
foundation  of  the  deep  had  given  way  1  A  plain, 
broad  enough  for  the  navies  of  the  world  to  ride  at 
large,  heaves  up  evenly  and  steadily  as  if  it  would 
lie  against  the  sky,  rests  a  moment  spell-bound  in 
it£(  place,  and  falls  again  as  far — the  respiration  of 
a  sleeping  child  not  more  regular  and  full  of  slum- 
ber. It  is  only  on  the  shore  that  it  chafes.  Blessed 
emblem!  it  is  at  peace  with  itself!  The  rocks 
war  with  a  nature  so  unlike  their  own,  and  the 
hoarse  din  of  their  border  onsets  resounds  through 
the  caverns  they  have  rent  open ;  but  beyond,  in  the 
calm  bosom  of  the  ocean,  what  heavenly  dignity ! 
what  godlike  unconsciousness  of  alarm !  I  did  not 
think  wc  should  stumble  on  such  a  moral  in  the  cave ! 

By  the  deeper  base  of  its  hoarse  organ,  the  sea 
is  now  playing  upon  its  lowest  stops,  and  the  tide 
is  down.  Hear!  how  it  rushes  in  beneath  the 
rocks,  broken  and  stilled  in  its  tortuous  way,  till  it 
ends  with  a  washing  and  dull  hiss  among  the  sea- 
weed, and,  like  a  myriad  of  small  tinkling  bells, 
the  drippmg  firom  the  crags  is  audible.  There  is 
fine  music  in  the  sea ! 

And  now  the  beach  is  bare.  The  cave  begins 
to  cool  and  darken,  and  the  first  gold  teint  of  sun- 
set is  stealing  into  the  sky,  and  the  sea  looks  of  a 
changing  opal,  green,  purple,  and  white,  as  if  its 
floor  were  paved  with  pearl,  and  the  changing  light 
struck  up  through  the  waters.  And  there  heaves 
a  ship  into  the  horizon,  like  a  white-winged  bird 
lying  with  dark  breast  on  the  waves,  abandoned  of 
the  sea-breeze  within  sight  of  port,  and  repelled 
even  by  the  spicy  breath  that  comes  with  a  wel- 
come off  the  shore.  8he  comes  from  "  merry  Eng- 
land." She  is  freighted  with  more  than  merchan- 
dise. The  home^ck  exile  will  gaze  on  her  snowy 
sail  as  she  sets  in  with  the  morning  breeze,  and 
bless  it ;  for  the  wind  that  first  filled  it  on  its  way 
6^vept  through  the  green  vaUey  of  his  home !  What 
link^  of  human  affection  brings  she  over  the  sea  ? 
How  much  comes  in  her  that  is  not  in  her  "  bill  of 
lading,"  yet  worth,  to  the  heart  that  is  waiting  for  it,  a 
I    thousand  times  the  purchase  of  her  whole  venture ! 

Main  montont  nous  /  I  hear  the  small  hoofs  of 
Thalaba ;  my  stanhope  waits ;  we  will  leave  this 
half  bottle  of  champagne,  that «  remainder  Mscuit," 
and  the  echoes  of  our  philosophy,  to  the  Naiads 
who  have  lent  us  their  drawing-room.  Undine, 
or  Et^eria!  Lurly,  or  Arethusa!  whatever  thou 
art  called,  nymph  of  this  shadowy  cave !  adieu ! 

Slowly,  Thalaba!  Tread  gingerly  down  this 
rocky  descent !  So !  Here  we  are  on  the  floor  of 
the  vasty  deep!  What  a  glorious  race-course! 
The  polished  and  printless  sand  spreads  away  be- 
fore you  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  surf  comes 
in  lielow,  breast-high  ere  it  breaks,  and  the  white 
fringe  of  the  sliding  wave  shoots  up  the  beach,  but 
leaves  room  for  the  marching  of  a  Persian  phalanx 
on  the  sands  it  has  deserted.    Oh,  how  noiselessly 


runs  the  wheel,  and  how  dreamily  we  glide  along, 
feeling  our  motion  biit  in  the  resistance  of  the 
wind,  and  by  the  trout-like  pull  of  the  ribands  by 
the  excited  animal  before  us.  Mark  the  colour  of 
the  sand !  White  at  high-water  mark,  and  thence 
deepening  to  a  silvery  gray  as  the  water  has  eva- 
porated less — a  slab  of  Egyptinn  granite  in  the 
obelisk  of  8L  Peter's  not  more  polished  and  unim- 
pressible.  Shell  or  rock,  weed  or  quicksand,  there 
is  none ;  and  mar  or  de&ce  its  bright  surface  as  you 
will,  it  is  ever  beaten  down  anew,  and  washed  even 
of  the  dust  of  the  foot  of  man,  by  the  returning  sea. 
You  may  write  upon  its  fine-grained  face  with  a 
crowquill — you  may  course  over  its  dazzling  ex- 
panse with  a  troop  of  chariots. 

Most  wondrous  and  beautifiil  of  all,  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  surf,  or  for  an  hour  afUr  the  tide  has 
left  the  sand,  it  holds  the  water  without  losing  its 
firmness,  and  is  like  a  gray  mirror,  bright  as  the 
bosom  of  the  sea.  (By  your  leave,  Thalaba !) 
And  now  lean  over  the  dasher,  and  sec  those  small 
fetlocks  striking  up  ft'om  beneath — the  flying  mane, 
the  thoroughbred  action,  the  small  and  expressive 
head,  as  perfect  in  the  reflection  as  in  the  reality ; 
like  Wordsworth's  swan,  he 

"  Trots  double,  horse  and  shadow.** 

You  would  swear  you  were  skimming  the  surface 
of  the  sea ;  and  the  delusion  is  more  complete  as  the 
white  foam  of  the  "  tenth  wave"  skims  in  beneath 
wheel  and  hoof,  and  you  urge  on  with  the  treache- 
rous element  gliding  away  visibly  beneath  you. 

We  seem  not  to  have  driven  fast,  yet  three  miles, 
fairly  measured,  are  left  behind,  and  Thalaba's  blood 
is  up.     Fine  creature !     I  would  not  give  him 

*'  For  the  best  horse  the  San  has  in  his  stable.** 
We  have  won  champagne  ere  now,  Thalaba 
and  I,  trotting  on  this  silvery  beach ;  and  if  ever 
old  age  comes  on  me,  and  I  intend  it  never  shall 
on  aught  save  my  mortal  coil,  (my  spirit  vowed  to 
perpetual  youth,)  I  think  these  vital  breezes,  and  a 
trot  on  these  exhilarating  sands,  would  sooner  re- 
new my  prime  than  a  rock  in  St.  Hilary's  cradle, 
or  a  dip  in  the  well  of  Kanathos.  May  we  try 
the  experiment  together,  gentle  reader? 

I  am  not  settled  in  my  own  mind  whether  this 
description  of  one  of  my  favourite  haunts  in  Ame- 
rica was  written  most  to  introduce  the  story  that 
is  to  follow,  or  the  story  to  introduce  the  descrip- 
tion. Possibly  the  latter,  for  having  consumed  my 
callow  youth  in  wandering  "to  and  fro  in  the 
earth,"  like  Sathanas  of  old,  and  looking  on  my 
country  now  with  an  eye  from  which  all  the  minor 
and  temporary  features  have  gradually  fiided.I  find 
my  pride  in  it  (after  its  glory  as  a  republic)  set- 
tling principally  on  the  superior  handiwork  of  na- 
ture in  its  land  and  water.  When  I  talk  of  it  now, 
it  is  looking  through  another's  eycs^his  who  lis- 
tens. I  do  not  describe  it  after  my  own  memory 
of  what  it  wan  once  to  me,  but  according  to  my  idea 
of  what  it  will  ieem  now  to  a  stranger.  Hence  I 
speak  not  of  the  friends  I  made,  rambling  by  lake 
or  river.  The  lake  and  the  river  are  there,  but 
the  fiionds  are  changed — to  themselves  and  me. 
I  speak  not  of  the  lovely  and  loving  ones  that  stood 
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hy  me,  looking  on  glen  or  water&U.  The  glen 
and  the  waterfall  are  romantic  still,  but  the  form 
and  the  heart  that  breathed  through  it  are  no  longer 
lovely  or  loving.  I  shoold  renew  my  joys  by  the 
old  mountain  and  river,  for,  all  they  ever  were  I 
should  find  them  still,  and  never  seem  to  myself 
grown  old,  or  cankered  of  the  world,  or  changed  in 
form  or  spirit,  while  they  reminded  me  but  of  nly 
youth,  with  theu-  familiar  sunshine  and  beauty. 
But  the  friends  that  I  knew — a*  I  knew  them— • 
are  dead.  They  look  no  longer  the  same;  they 
have  another  heart  in  them ;  the  kindness  of  the 
eye,  the  smilingness  of  the  lip,  are  no  more  there. 
Philosophy  tells  me  the  material  and  living  body 
changes  and  renews,  particle  by  particle,  with  time ; 
and  experience — cold-blooded  and  stony  monitor^ 
tclU  lue,  in  his  frozen  monotone,  that  heart  and 
spirit  change  with  it  and  renew !  But  the  name 
retnuins,  mockery  that  it  is!  and  the  memory  some- 
times ;  and  so  these  apparitions  of  the  past — that 
wc  almost  fear  to  question  when  they  encounter 
us,  lest  the  change  they  have  undergone  should 
freeze  our  blood — stare  coldly  on  us,  yet  caU  us  by 
name,  and  answer,  though  coldly  to  their  own,  and 
have  that  terrible  similitude  to  what  they  were, 
mingled  with  their  unsympathizing  and  hollow 
mummery,  that  we  wish  the  grave  of  the  past,  with 
all  that  it  contained  of  kind  or  lovely,  had  been 
sealed  for  ever.  The  heart  we  have  lain  near  be- 
fore our  birth  (so  read  I  the  book  of  human  life)  is 
the  only  one  that  cannot  forget  that  it  has  loved 
us.  Saith  well  and  affectionately  an  American 
poet,  in  some  birthday  verses  to  his  mother — 

"  Mother  1  deormother!  the  feelings  uurst 
As  I  bunsf  at  thy  bomm,  dung  round  theeihtt^ 
'Twa«  the  earliest  link  in  love-s  warm  chain, 
Tis  the  only  one  thai  will  long  remain 
And  a«.  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day, 
Some  friend,  still  trusted,  drops  away, 
Moihur !  dear  mother !  oA,  dost  thou  see 
How  the  shortened  chain  brings  nu  nearer  thee."* 


UNWRITTEN  MUSIC. 


MEPtiisTOPHELXB  could  hardly  have  found  a 
more  striking  amusement  for  Faust  than  the  pas- 
sage of  three  hundred  miles  in  the  canal  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Hudson.  As  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  deck  of  the  packet-boat,  I  thought  to  myself, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  thoughts  of  things  that  come 
more  homo  to  one*s  <*  business  and  bosom,'*  (P<ur- 
ticularly  "  bosom,")  I  could  be  content  to  retake 
my  berth  at  Schenectady,  and  return  to  Buf&lo 
for  amusement.  The  Erie  canal-boat  is  a  long 
and  very  pretty  drawing-room  afloat  It  has  a 
library,  sofas,  a  tolerable  cook,  curtains  or  Vene- 
tian blinds,  a  civil  captain,  and  no  smell  of  steam 
or  perceptible  motion.  It  is  drawn  generally  by 
three  horses  at  a  fair  trot,  and  gets  you  through 
about  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  as  softly  as  if  you 
were  witched  over  the  ground  by  Puck  and  Mus- 
tard-seed. The  company  (say  fifVy  people)  is  such 
as  pleases  Heaven ;  though  I  must  say  (with  my 
eye  all  along  the  shore,  collecting  the  various  dear 
friends  I  have  made  and  left  on  that  long  canal) 


there  are  few  highways  on  which  you  will  meet 
so  many  lovely  and  loving  fellow-passengers.  On 
this  occasion  my  star  was  bankrupt — Job  Smith 
being  my  only  civilized  companion — and  I  was  left 
to  the  unsatisfactory  society  of  my  own  thoo^hts 
and  the  scenery. 

Discontented  as  I  may  seem  to  have  been,  I  re- 
member, through  ^ht  or  ten  years  of  stirring  and 
thickly-Mwn  manhood,  eveiy  moment  of  that  lonel  j 
evening.  I  remember  the  progression  of  the  sun- 
set, from  the  lengthening  shadows  and  the  first 
gold  upon  the  clouds,  to  the  deepening  twilight 
and  the  new-sprung  star  hung  over  the  wildeinesa. 
And  I  remember  what  I  am  going  to  describe — a, 
twilight  anthem  in  the  forest — as  you  remember  an 
air  of  Rossini's,  or  a  transition  in  the  half-fiendish, 
half-heavenly  creations  of  Meyerbeer.  I  thought 
time  dragged  heavily  then,  but  I  wish  I  had  as 
light  a  heart  and  could  feel  as  vividly  now ! 

The  Erie  canal  is  cut  a  hundred  or  two  miles 
through  the  heart  of  the  primeval  wilderness  of 
America,  and  the  boat  was  gliding  on  silently  and 
swiftly,  and  never  sailed  a  lost  cloud  through  the 
abyss  of  space  on  a  course  more  apparently  new 
and  untrodden.  The  luxuriant  soil  had  sent  up  a 
rank  grass  that  covered  the  horse-path  like  velvet; 
the  Erie  water  was  dear  as  a  brook  in  the  winding 
canal ;  the  old  shafts  of  the  gigantic  forest  spurred 
into  the  sky  by  thousands,  and  the  yet  unacared 
eagle  swung  off  from  the  dead  branch  of  the  pine, 
and  skimmed  the  tree-tops  for  another  perch,  as  if 
he  had  grown  to  believe  that  gliding  spectre  a 
harmless  phenomenon  of  nature.  The  horses  drew 
steadily  and  unheard  at  the  end  of  the  long  line ; 
the  steersman  stood  motionless  at  the  tiller,  and  I 
lay  on  a  heap  of  baggage  in  the  prow,  attentive  to 
the  slightest  breathing  of  nature,  but  thinking,  with 
an  ache  at  my  heart,  of  Edith  Linsey,  to  whose 
feet  (did  I  mention  iti)  I  was  hastening  with  a 
lover's  proper  impatience.  I  might  aa  well  have 
taken  another  turn  in  my  « ibors  paradise." 

The  gold  of  the  sunset  had  glided  up  &e  dark 

pine  tops  and  disappeared,  like  a  ring  taken  slowly 

from  an  Ethiop's  finger ;  the  whip-poor-will  had 

chanted  the  first  stave  of  his  lament ;  the  bat  was 

abroad,  and  the  screech-owl,  like  all  bad  singers, 

commenced  without  waiting  to  be  importuned, 

though  we  were  listening  for  the  nightingale.    The 

air,  as  I  said  before,  had  been  all  day  breathless ; 

but  as  the  first  chill  of  evening  dispkoed  the  warm 

atmosphere  of  the  departed  sun,  a  slight  breeze 

'  crisped  the  mirrored  bosom  of  the  canal,  and  then 

commenced  the  night  anthem  of  the  forest,  audible, 

I  would  fain  believe,  in  its  soothing  changes,  by  the 

dead  tribes  whose  bones  whiten  amid  the  per»hing 

leaves.    First,  whisperingly  yet  articulately,  the 

I  suspended  and  wavering  foliage  of  the  birch  was 

'  touched  by  the  many-fingered  wind,  and,  like  a 

feint  prelude,  the  silver-lined  leaves  rustled  in  the 

low  branches ;  and,  with  a  moment's  pauae,  when 

you  could  hear  the  moving  of  the  vulture's  claws 

I  upon  the  bark,  as  he  tum^  to  get  his  breast  to  the 

I  wind,  the  increasing  breeze  swept  into  the  pine- 

I  tops,  and  drew  forth  from  their  fnnge-like  and 

>  myriad  tassels  a  low  monotone  like  the  refinun  of 
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a  far-off  dirge ;  and  still  as  it  murmured,  (seeming 
to  you  sometimes  like  the  confused  and  heart- 
broken responses  of  the  penitents  on  a  cathedral 
floor,)  the  blast  strengthened  and  filled,  and  the 
rigid  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  the  swaying  fans  and 
chalices  of  the  magnolia,  and  the  ridi  cups  of  the 
tulip-trees,  stirred  and  answered  with  their  differ- 
ent voices  like  many-toned  harps ;  and  when  the 
wind  was  fully  abroad,  and  every  moving  -thing  on 
the  breast  of  the  earth  was  roused  from  ittf  daylight 
repose,  the  irregular  and  capricious  blast,  like  a 
player  on  an  organ  of  a  thousand  stops,  lulled  and 
strengthened  by  turns,  and  from  the  hiss  in  the 
rank  grass,  low  as  the  whisper  of  fairies,  to  the 
thunder  of  the  impinging  and  groaning  branches  of 
the  larch  and  the  fir,  the  anthem  went  ceaselessly 
through  its  changes,  and  the  harmony  (though 
the  owl  broke  in  with  hu  scream,  and  though  the 
overblown  monarch  of  the  wood  came  crashing  to 
the  earth)  was  still  perfect  and  without  a  jar.  It 
is  strange  that  there  is  no  sound  of  nature  out  of 
tune.  The  roar  of  the  water&ll  comei^  into  this 
anthem  of  the  forest  like  an  accompaniment  of 
bassoons,  and  the  occasional  bark  of  the  wolf,  or  the 
scream  of  a  night-bird,  or  even  the  deep-throated 
croak  of  the  frog,  is  no  more  discordant  than  the 
outburst  of  an  octave  flute  above  the  even  melody 
of  an  orchestra ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  the  large 
raindrops,  pattering  on  the  leaves,  and  the  small  voice 
of  the  nightingale  (singing,  like  nothing  but  himself, 
sweetest  in  the  darkness)  seems  an  iutensitive  and 
a  low  burden  to  the  general  anthem  of  the  earth- 
as  it  were,  a  single  voice  among  instruments. 

I  had  what  Wordsworth  calls  a  **couchant  ear** 
in  my  youth,  and  my  story  will  wait,  dear  reader, 
while  I  tell  you  of  another  harmony  that  I  learned 
to  love  in  the  wilderness. 

There  will  come  sometimes  in  the  spring — say 
in  May,  or  whenever  the  snow-drops  and  sulphur 
butterflies  are  tempted  out  by  the  first  timorous 
sunshine — there  wUl  come,  I  say,  in  that  yearning 
and  youth-renewing  season,  a  warm  shower  at 
noon.  Our  tent  shall  be  pitched  on  the  skirts  of 
a  forest  of  young  pines,  and  the  evergreen  foliage, 
if  foliage  it  may  be  called,  shall  be  a  daily  refresh- 
ment to  our  eye  while  watching,  with  the  west 
wind  upon  our  cheeks,  the  unclothed  branches  of 
the  elm.  The  rain  descends  soiUy  and  warm; 
but  with  the  sunset  the  clouds  break  away,  and  it 
grows  suddenly  cold  enough  to  freeze.  The  next 
morning  you  shall  come  out  with  me  to  a  hillside 
looking  upon  the  south,  and  lie  down  with  your 
ear  to  the  earth.  The  pine  tassels  hold  in  every 
four  of  their  fine  fingers  a  drop  of  rain  iroBen  like 
a  peart  in  a  long  ear-ring,  sustained  in  their  loose 
grasp  by  the  rigidity  of  the  cold.  The  sun  grows 
warm  at  ten,  and  the  slight  gfroen  fingers  begin  to 
relax  and  yield,  and  by  eleven  they  are  all  droop- 
ing their  icy  pearls  upon  the  dead  leaves  with  a 
marmur  through  the  forest  like  the  swarming  of 
the  bees  of  Hybla.  There  is  not  much  variety  in 
its  music,  but  it  is  a  pleaMnt  monotone  for  thought, 
and  if  you  have  a  restleas  fever  in  your  bosom,  (as 
I  had,  when  I  learned  to  love  it,  for  the  travel 
which  has  corrupted  tha  heart  and  the  ear  that  it 


soothed  and  satisfied  then,)  you  may  lie  down  with 
a  crooked  root  under  your  head  in  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  and  thank  Heaven  for  an  anodyne  to  care. 
And  it  is  better  than  the  voice  of  your  friend,  or 
the  song  of  your  lady-love,  for  it  exacts  no  grati- 
tude, and  will  not  desert  you  ere  the  echo  dies 
upon  the  wind. 

•  Oh,  how  many  of  these  harmonies  there  are ! — 
how  many  that  we  hear,  and  how  many  that  are 
'*  too  constant  to  be  heard !"  I  could  go  back  to 
my  youth,  now,  with  this  thread  of  recollection, 
and  imsepulture  a  hoard  of  simple  and  long-buried 
joys  that  would  bring  the  blush  upon  my  cheek  to 
think  how  my  senses  are  dulled  aince  such  things 
could  give  me  pleasure!  Is  there  no  <«wcll  of 
Kanathos"  for  renewing  the  youth  of  the  soul  1 — 
no  Sl  Hilary's  cradle  ?  no  elixir  to  cast  the  slough 
of  heart-sickening  and  heart-tarnishing  custom  1 
Find  me  an  alchymy  for  that,  with  your  alembic 
and  crucible,  and  you  may  resolve  to  dross  again 
your  philosopher's  stone ! 


TRENTON  FALLS. 

FBOM  THE  SAVK 

Thintoh  Falls  is  rather  a  misnomer.  I  scarcely 
know  what  you  would  call  it,  but  the  wonder  of 
nature  which  bears  the  name  is  a  tremendous  tor- 
rent, whose  bed,  for  several  miles,  is  sunk  fathoms 
deep  into  the  earth — a  roaring  and  dashing  stream, 
so  far  below  the  surface  of  the  forest  in  which  it  is 
lost,  that  you  would  think,  as  you  come  suddenly 
upon  the  edge  of  its  long  precipice^  that  it  was  a 
river  in  some  inner  world,  (coiled  within  ours,  as 
we  in  the  outer  circle  of  (he  firmament,)  and  laid 
open  by  some  Titanic  throe  that  had  cracked  clear 
asunder  the  crust  of  this  «<  shallow  earth."  The 
idea  is  rather  assisted  if  you  happen  to  see  below 
you,  on  its  abysmal  shore,  a  party  of  adventurous 
travellers ;  for,  at  that  vast  depth,  and  in  contrast 
with  the  gigantic  trees  and  rocks,  the  same  number 
of  well-shaped  pismires,  dressed  in  the  last  fashions, 
and  philandering  upon  your  parlour  floor,  would 
be  about  of  their  apparent  size  and  distinctness. 

They  showed  me  at  Elcusis  the  well  by  which 
Proserpine  ascends  to  the  regions  of  day  on  her 
annual  visit  to  the  plains  of  Thessaly — but  with 
the  germu  hd  at  my  elbow  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek 
girl  as  lovely  as  Phryn^,  my  memory  reverted  to 
the  bared  axle  of  the  earth  in  the  bed  of  this  Ame- 
rican river,  and  I  was  persuaded  (looking  the  while 
at  the  ftronUre  of  g^ld  sequins  on  the  Phidian 
forehead  of  my  Katinka)  that  supposing  Hades  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  you  are  nearer  to  it  by 
some  fethoms  at  Trenton.  I  confess  I  have  had, 
since  my  first  descent  into  those  depths,  an  un- 
comfortable doubt  of  the  solidity  of  the  globe— how 
the  deuse  it  can  hold  together  with  such  a  crack 
in  its  bottom ! 

It  was  a  night  to  play  Endymion,  or  do  any  Tom- 
foolery that  could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  moon, 
for  a  more  omnipresent  and  radiant  atmosphere  of 
moonlight  never  sprinkled  the  wilderness  with  sil- 
ver. It  waa  a  night  in  whfeh  to  wish  it  might 
9T 
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never  be  day  again—*  night  to  be  enamoured  of 
the  stare,  and  bid  God  bless  them  like  human  creep 
tures  on  their  bright  joamey — a  night  to  love  in, 
to  dissolve  in — to  do  every  thing  but  what  night 
is  made  for— sleep !  Oh  heaven !  when  I  think 
how  precious  is  Ufe  in  such  moments;  how  the 
aroma — the  celestial  bloom  and  flower  of  the  soul 
— the  yearning  and  fast>perishing  enthusLssm  of 
youth — ^waste  themselves  in  the  solitude  of  such 
nights  on  the  senseless  and  unanswering  air;  when 
I  wander  alone,  unloving  and  unloved,  beneath 
influences  that  could  inspire  me  with  the  elevation 
of  a  seraph,  were  I  at  the  ear  of  a  human  creature 
that  could  summon  forth  and  measure  my  limitless 
capacity  of  devotion — when  I  think  this,  and  feel 
this,  and  so  waste  my  existence  in  vain  yearnings, 
I  could  extinguish  the  divine  spark  within  me  like 
a  lamp  on  an  unvisited  shrine,  and  thank  Heaven 
for  an  assimilation  to  the  animals  I  walk  among ! 
And  that  is  the  substance  of  a  speech  I  made  to 
Job  as  a  sequitur  of  a  well-meant  remark  of  his 
own,  that  « it  was  a  pity  Edith  Jjinsey  was  not 
there."  He  took  the  clause  about  the  «<  animals" 
to  himq^If,  and  made  an  apology  for  the  same  a 
year  after.  We  sooietimes  give  our  friends,  quite 
innocently, such  terrible  knocks  in  our  rhapsodies! 
Most  people  talk  of  the  tublimity  of  Trenton,  but 
I  have  haunted  it  by  the  week  together  for  its  mere 
loveliness.  The  river,  in  the  heart  of  that  fearful 
chasm,  is  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  assemblage 
of  the  thousand  forms  and  shapes  of  running  water 
that  I  know  in  the  world.  The  soil  and  the  deep- 
striking  roolB  of  the  forest  terminate  far  above  you, 
looking  like  a  black  rim  on  the  enclosing  preci- 
pices ;  the  bed  of  the  river  and  its  dcy-sustaining 
walla  are  of  solid  rock,  and,  with  the  tremendous 
descent  of  the  stream — ^forming  for  mUes  one  con- 
tinuous succession  of  fells  and  rapids — the  channel 
is  worn  into  curves  and  cavities  which  throw  the 
clear  waters  into  forms  of  inconceivable  brilUancy 
and  variety.  It  is  a  sort  of  half-twilight  below, 
with  here  and  there  a  long  beam  of  sunshine  reach- 
ing down  to  kiss  the  lip  of  an  eddy  or  form  a  rain- 
bow over  a  fall,  and  the  reverberating  and  changing 
echoes, 

"  Like  a  ring  of  bells  whose  soond  the  wind  still  alters,** 
maintain  a  constant  and  most  soothing  music,  va- 
rying at  every  step  with  the  varying  phase  of  the 
current.  Cascades  of' from  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
over  which  the  river  flies  with  a  single  and  hurry- 
ing leap,  (not  a  drop  missing  from  the  glassy  and 
bending  sheet,)  occur  frequently  as  you  ascend ; 
and  it  is  from  these  that  the  place  takes  its  name. 
.  But  the  falls,  though  beautiful,  are  only  peculiar 
from  the  dazzling  and  unequalled  rapidity  with 
which  the  waters  come  to  the  leap.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  leaf  which  drops  wavering  down  into 
(he  abysm  from  trees  apparently  painted  on  the 
jky,  and  which  is  caught  away  by  the  flashing 
current  as  if  the  lightning  had  suddenly  crossed  it, 
you  would  think  the  vault  of  the  steadfast  heavens 
a  flying  element  as  soon.  The  spot  in  that  long 
gulf  of  beauty  that  I  best  remember  is  a  smooth 
descent  of  some  hundred  yards,  where  the  river  in 
full  and  undivided  volume  skims  over  a  plans  as 


polished  as  a  table  of  scagliola,  looking,  in  its  in- 
visible speed,  like  one  mirror  of  gleaming  but  mo- 
tionless crystaL  Just  above,  there  is  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  glen  which  sends  the  water  like  a  cata- 
pult against  the  opposite  angle  of  the  rock,  and, 
in  the  action  of  years,  it  has  worn  out  a  cavern  of 
unknown  depth,  into  which  the  whole  mass  of  the 
river  plunges  with  the  abandonment  of  a  flying  fiend 
into  hell,  and,  reappearing  like  the  angel  that  has 
pursued  him,  glides  swiftly  but  with  divine  sere- 
nity on  its  way.  (I  am  indebted  for  that  last 
figure  to  Job,  who  travelled  with  a  Milton  in  his 
pocket,  and  had  a  natural  redolence  of  **  Paradise 
Lost"  in  his  conversation.) 

Much  as  I  detest  water  in  small  quantities,  (to 
drink,)  I  have  a  hydromania  in  the  way  of  lakes* 
rivers,  and  waterfells.  It  is,  by  much,  the  bclU  in 
the  femily  of  the  elements.  .  Earth  m  never  tole- 
rable unless  disguised  in  green,  jftr  b  so  thin  as 
only  to  be  visible  when  she  borrows  drapery  of 
water ;  and  Firt  is  so  staringly  bright  as  to  be  un- 
pleasant to  the  eyesight;  but  water,  soft,  pure, 
graceful ^ater !  there  is  no  shape  into  which  you 
can  throw  her  that  she  does  not  seem  lovelier  than 
before.  She  can  borrow  nothing  of  her  sisters. 
Earth  has  no  jewels  in  her  lap  so  brilliant  as  her 
own  spray  pearls  or  emeralds ;  Fire  has  no  rubies 
like  that  what  she  steals  firom  the  sunset ;  Air  has 
no  robes  like  the  grace  of  her  fine- woven  and  ever- 
changing  drapery  of  silver.  A  health  (in  wine !) 
to  WATia ! 

Who  is  there  that  did  not  love  some  stream  in 
his  youth  ?  Who  is  there  in  whose  vision  of  the 
past  there  does  not  sparkle  up,  from  every  picture 
of  childhood,  a  spring  or  a  rivulet  woven  through 
the  darkened  and  torn  woof  of  first  afi&ctions  like 
a  thread  of  unchanged  silver !  How  do  you  in- 
terpret the  instinctive  yearning  with  which  you 
search  for  the  river-side  or  the  fountain  in  every 
scene  of  nature— the  dinging  unaware  to  the 
river's  course  when  a  truant  in  the  fields  in  June 
— the  dull  void  you  find  in  every  landscape  of 
which  it  is  not  the  ornament  and  the  centre  1  For 
myself,  I  hold  with  the  Greek :  «  Water  is  the  first 
principle  of  all  things:  we  were  made  fit>m  it  and 
we  shall  be  resolved  into  it" 


CAUTERSKILL  FALLS. 

FKOX  THB  8A.MX. 

A  xiLs  or  two  back  from  the  mountain-house,  on 
nearly  the  same  level,  the  gigantic  forest  suddenly 
sinks  two  or  three  hundred  feet  into  the  earth,  form- 
ing a  tremendous  chasm,  over  which  a  bold  stag  might 
almost  leap,  and  above  which  the  rocks  hang  on 
either  side  with  the  most  threatening  and  frowning 
grandeur.  A  mountain-stream  creeps  through  the 
forest  to  the  precipice,  and  leaps  as  suddenly  over,  as 
if^  Arethusa-like,  it  fled  into  the  earth  from  the  pur- 
suing steps  of  a  satyr.  Thirty  paces  firom  its  brink, 
you  would  never  suspect,  but  for  the  hollow  rever- 
beration of  the  plunging  stream,  that  any  thing  but 
a  dim  and  mazy  wood  was  within  a  day's  journey. 
It  is  visited  as  a  great  curiosity  in  scenery,  under 
the  name  of  Cauterridll  Falls. 
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Hekrv  Wadsworth  LoNorsLLow,  a  son 
of  the  Honourable  Stephen  Longfellow,  of 
Portland,  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  February,  1807.  At  the  early  age 
of  fourteen  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  usual  period  of  four  years, 
he  was  graduated,  with  high  honours,  and  an 
unusual  reputation  for  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual eloTation.  For  a  few  months,  in  1895, 
he  was  a  law  student,  in  the  office  of  his  father, 
but  being  offered  a  professorship  of  modem 
languages,  which  it  was  proposed  to  found  in 
Bowdoin  College,  he  was  relieved  from  this 
uncongenial  pursuit  to  prepare  himself  for  its 
duties  by  a  visit  to  £urope,  and  accordingly 
left  home  and  passed  three  years  and  a  half, 
travelling  or  residing  in  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  Holland  and  England.  He  returned 
home  in  1829,  eminently  fitted  for  his  office, 
upon  which  he  immediately  entered.  The 
youthful  professor  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  collegians;  when  not  engaged  in  the  la- 
bours of  instruction  he  was  himself  &  student, 
or,  as  sometimes  happened,  a  weaver  of  those 
beautiful  verses,  in  which  he  has  exhibited 
so  much  both  of  genius  and  cultivation ;  and 
in  a  few  years  he  became  known  through  all 
the  country  as  one  of  the  most  graceful  poets 
and  most  elegant  and  accomplished  scholars 
of  whom  we  could  boast,  so  that  when  Mr. 
George  Tick  nor,  in  1835,  resigned  the  pro- 
fessorship of  modem  languages  and  belles- 
lettres,  in  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
of  our  universities,  there  was  no  hesitation  in 
calling  to  the  vacant  post  Mr.  Longfellow,  who 
had  already  something  of  the  fame  of  a  vete- 
ran in  teaching,  though  yet  scarcely  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  now  therefore  re- 
signed his  professorship  at  Brunswick,  and 
again  went  abroad,  with  a  view  of  becoming 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guages and  literatures  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
He  passed  more  than  a  year  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  re- 
turning to  America,  in  the  autumn  of  1836, 
entered  immediately  upon  his  duties  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  except 


during  a  short  visit  to  Europe,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  health,  in  1843. 

As  has  been  intimated  above.  Professor 
Longfellow  commenced  his  literary  life,  and 
acquired  an  enviable  reputation,  at  an  early 
age.  Indeed  while  he  was  an  undergraduate 
he  wrote  many  tasteful  and  carefully  finished 
poems,  for  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette, 
and  in  aesthetic  criticism,  he  soon  afler  exhi- 
bited abilities  of  a  very  high  order,  in  various 
articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Review.  In  1833  he  published  his 
translation  from  the  Spanish  of  the  celebrated 
poem  of  Don  Jorge  Manrique  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  with  a  beautiful  introductory  essay 
on  the  moral  and  religious  poetry  of  Spain ; 
in  1835  his  Outre-Mer,  or  a  Pilgrimage  be- 
yond the  Sea;  in  1839  Hyperion, a  romance; 
in  1840  Voices  of  the  Night,  his  first  collection 
of  poems;  in  1831  Ballads  and  other  Poems, 
(embracing  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, from  the  Swedish  of  Tegner) ;  in  1843 
The  Spanish  Student,  a  play ;  in  1843  Poems 
on  Slavery ;  in  1845  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Europe,  with  introductions  and  biographical 
notices;  and  in  1846  two  complete  editions  of 
his  Poetical  Works,  one  of  which  is  beautiful- 
ly illustrated  by  the  best  artists  of  the  country. 

As  a  poet  Mr.  Longfellow's  merits  are  of  a 
very  high  though  not  of  the  highest  order. 
Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  and  tender  than 
some  of  his  Voices  of  the  Night ;  or  more 
picturesque  and  dramatical  than  some  of  his 
Ballads ;  or  more  simple,  chaste,  and  beauti- 
fully wise  than  the  greater  part  of  his  short 
poems,  which  seem  to  be  painted  experiences 
of  both  the  mind  and  heart.  They  have  that 
stamp  of  nature  which  commends  them  alike 
to  the  radest  and  the  tnost  cultivated.  Every 
one  can  understand  them,  and  in  every  one 
they  are  sure  to  awaken  some  responsive  feel- 
ing. Yet  he  seems  to  want  a  certain  freshness 
and  creative  energy,  perhaps  on  account  of  that 
absence  of  self-reliance,  which  is  commonly 
observable  in  men,  in  the  formation  of  whose 
characters  the  study  of  books  has  had  more 
than  a  due  inflaenoe. 
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The  first  prose  work  of  Professor  Longfel- 
low was  a  collection  of  tales  and  sketches  illus- 
trating the  impressions  of  a  youthful  scholar 
as  he  wanders  leisurely  through  southern  Eu- 
rope. Hyperion  is  in  a  similar  spirit,  but  has 
a  unity  of  purpose,  and  is  bolder  and  more  sus- 
tained. The  scholar,  here,  with  his  delicate 
fimcy  and  extreme  susceptibility,  is  exposed 
to  trials.  But  his  life  is  in  obedience  to  the 
impressive  motto  of  the  romance,  *'  Look  not 
mournfully  into  the  Past :  It  comes  not  back 


again.  "Wisely  improye  Ae  Present:  It  is 
thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  Future, 
without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart.^*  Here 
is  the  moral,  which  is  wrought  out  ingenious- 
ly and  with  exquisite  taste,  though  with  little 
constructiye  talent,  for  the  plot  is  yeiy  simple, 
and  the  incidents  are  barely  sufficient  to  give 
life  to  the  sentiments.  It  is  a  poem,  full  of 
beautiful  thoughts  and  illustrations ;  a  painting 
of  conceptions  that  float  in  the  solitary  mind 
of  a  man  of  genius,  refinement  and  feeling. 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  AUTEUIL. 


The  sultry  heat  of  rammer  always  brings  with 
it,  to  the  idler  and  the  man  of  leisure,  a  longing 
for  the  leafy  shade  and  the  green  luxuriance  of  the 
country.  It  is  pleasant  to  interchange  the  din  of  the 
city,  the  moTement  of  the  crowd,  and  the  gossip  of 
sodety,  with  the  silence  of  the  hamlet,  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  the  grove,  and  the  gossip  of  a  wood- 
land brook.  As  is  sung  in  the  old  ballad  of  Robin 
Hoodr- 

*'  In  tomer,  when  the  shawes  be  sheyn, 
And  leves  be  large  and  long, 


Hit  is  full  merv  in  feyre  foreste, 

To  hear  the  foulya  soiiff ; 
To  se  the  dere  draw  to  tne  dale 


And  leve  the  hilJeshi 
And  shadow  hem  in  the  leves  grene, 
Vnder  the  grene  wode  tre." 

It  was  a  feeling  of  this  kind  that  prompted  me, 
during  my  residence  in  the  north  of  France,  to  peas 
one  of  the  summer  months  at  Auteuil,  the  pleasant- 
est  of  the  many  little  villages  that  lie  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  wood  of 
some  extent,  in  whose  green  alleys  the  dusty  dt 
enjoys  the  luxury  of  an  evening  drive,  and  gentie- 
men  meet  in  the  morning  to  give  each  other  sati^ 
faction  in  the  usual  way.  A  cross-road,  skirted 
with  g^reen  hedgerows,  and  overshadowed  by  tall 
poplars,  leads  you  from  the  noisy  highway  of  St 
Cloud  and  Versailles  to  the  still  retiiemeot  of  this 
suburban  hamlet.  On  either  side  the  eye  discovers 
old  chsLteaux  amid  the  trees,  and  green  parks,  whose 
pleasant  shades  recall  a  Uiousand  images  of  La 
Fontaine,  Racine,  and  Moli^re ;  and  on  an  emi> 
nence,  overiooking  the  windings  of  the  Seine,  and 
giving  a  beautiful  though  distant  view  of  the  domes 
and  gardens  of  Paris,  rises  the  village  of  Passy, 
long  the  residence  of  our  countrymen  Franklin  and 
Count  Rumford. 

I  took  up  my  abode  at  a  maifon  de  $ant^;  not 
that  I  was  a  valetudinarian,  but  because  I  there 
found  some  one  to  whom  I  ooukl  whisper,  «  How 
sweet  is  solitude !"  Behind  the  house  was  a  gar- 
den filled  with  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  and 
adorned  with  gravel-walks  and  green  arbours,  fur- 
nished with  tables  and  nistio  seats,  for  the  lepose 
of  the  invalid  and  the  sleep  of  the  indolent    Hera 


the  inmates  of  the  rural  hospital  met  on  common 
ground,  to  breathe  the  invigorating  air  of  moraing, 
and  while  away  the  laay  noon  or  vacant  evening 
with  tales  of  the  sick  chamber. 

The  establishment  was  kept  by  Dr.  Dentdelion, 
a  dried-up  little  fellow,  with  led  hair,  a  sandy  com- 
plexion, and  the  physiognomy  and  gestures  of  a 
monkey.  His  character  ooiresponded  to  his  oot- 
ward  lineaments;  for  he  had  all  a  monkey's  busy 
and  curious  impertinence.  Nevertheless,  such  as 
he  was,  the  village  JSsculapius  strutted  forth  the 
little  great  man  of  AuteuiL  The  peasants  looked 
up  to  him  as  to  an  oracle ;  he  contrived  to  be  at 
the  head  of  every  thing,  and  laid  claim  to  the  cre- 
dit of  all  public  improvements  in  the  village ;  in 
fine,  he  was  a  great  man  on  a  small  scale. 

It  was  within  the  dingy  walls  of  this  little  poten- 
tate's imperial  palace  that  I  chose  my  country  re- 
adence.  I  had  a  chamber  in  the  second  story, 
with  a  solitary  window,  which  looked  upon  the 
street,  and  gave  me  a  peep  into  a  neighbour's  gar- 
den. This  I  esteemed  a  great  privilege ;  for,  as  a 
stranger,  I  desired  to  see  all  that  was  passing  out 
of  doors ;  and  the  sight  of  green  trees,  though  grow- 
ing on  another's  ground,  is  always  a  blessing. 
Within  doors — had  I  been  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
my  household  gods — ^I  might  have  taken  some  ob- 
jection to  my  neighbourhood ;  for,  on  one  side  of 
me  was  a  consumptive  patient,  whose  graveyard 
cough  drove  me  from  my  chamber  by  day ;  and  on 
the  other,  an  English  colonel,  whose  incoherent 
ravings,  in  the  delirium  of  a  high  and  obstinate 
fever,  often  broke  my  slumbers  by  night ;  but  I 
found  ample  amends  for  these  inconveniences  in 
the  society  of  those  who  were  so  little  indisposed 
as  hardly  to  know  what  ailed  them,  and  those  who, 
in  health  themselves,  had  accompanied  a  friend  or 
relative  to  the  shades  of  the  country  in  pursuit  of 
it  To  these  I  am  indebted  for  much  courtesy ; 
and  particularly  to  one  who,  if  these  pages  should 
ever  meet  her  eye,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  unwilling 
to  accept  this  slight  memorial  of  a  former  friend- 
ahlp. 

It  was,  however,  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  that  I 
looked  for  my  principal  recreation.  There  I  took 
my  solitary  walk,  morning  and  evening;  or,  mount- 
ed on  a  little  mouse-coloured  donkey,  paced  de- 
mnrely  along  the  woodland  pathway.    I  had  a 
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&TOQrite  aeat  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  venerahle 
oak,  one  of  the  few  hoary  patriarchs  of  the  wood 
which  had  aurvi^ed  the  biYouaca  of  the  allied  armies. 
It  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  little  glassy  pool,  whose 
tranquil  bosom  was  the  image  of  a  qoiet  and  s^ 
eluded  life,  and  stretched  its  parental  arms  over  a 
rustic  bench,  that  had  been  constructed  beneath  it 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  foot  traveller,  or,  per- 
chance, some  idle  dreamer  like  myself.  It  seemed 
to  look  round  with  a  lordly  air  upon  its  old  heredi- 
taiy  domain,  whose  stillness  was  no  longer  broken 
by  the  tap  of  the  martial  drum,  nor  the  discordant 
clang  of  arms ;  and,  as  the  breeze  whispered  among 
its  branches,  it  seemed  to  be  holding  friendly  coIU>^ 
qnies  with  a  few  of  its  venerable  contemporaries, 
who  stooped  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  pool, 
nodding  gravely  now  and  then,  and  gazing  at  them- 
selves  with  a  sigh  in  the  mirror  below. 

In  this  quiet  haunt  of  rural  repose  I  used  to  sit 
at  noon,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  «  possess  myself 
in  much  quietness."  Just  at  my  feet  lay  the  little 
silver  pool,  with  the  sky  and  the  woods  painted  in 
its  mimic  vault,  and  occasionally  the  image  of  a 
bird,  or  the  soft,  watery  outline  of  a  cloud,  floating 
silently  through  its  sunny  hollows.  The  water-lily 
spread  its  broad,  green  leaves  on  the  surface,  and 
rocked  to  sleep  a  little  world  of  insect  life  in  its 
golden  cradle.  Sometimes  a  wandering  leaf  came 
floating  and  wavering  downward,  and  settled  on 
the  water ;  then  a  vagabond  insect  would  break 
the  smooth  surface  into  a  thousand  ripples,  or  a 
green-coated  frog  slide  from  the  bank,  and,  plump! 
(live  headlong  to  the  bottom. 

I  entered,  too,  with  some  enthusiaBm,  into  all  the 
rural  sports  and  merrimakes  of  the  village.  The 
holydays  were  so  many  little  eras  of  mirth  and  good 
feeling ;  for  the  French  have  that  happy  and  sun- 
shine temperament, — that  roerry-go-mad  character, 
— ^which  renders  all  their  social  meetings  scenes  of 
enjoyment  and  hilarity.  I  made  it  a  point  never 
to  miss  any  of  the  files  champiiret,  or  rural  dances, 
at  the  wood  of  Boulogne ;  though  I  confess  it  some- 
times gave  me  a  momentary  uneasiness  to  see  my 
rustic  throne  beneath  the  oak  usurped  by  a  noisy 
group  of  girls,  the  silence  and  decorum  of  my  ima- 
ginary realm  broken  by  music  and  laughter,  and, 
in  a  word,  my  whole  kingdom  turned  topsy-turvy 
with  romping,  fiddling,  and  dancing.  But  I  am 
naturally,  and  from  principle,  too,  a  lover  of  all 
those  innocent  amusements  which  cheer  the  la^ 
bourer's  toil,  and,  as  it  were,  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  of  life,  and  help  the  poor  man  along  with 
his  load  of  cares.  Hence  I  saw  with  no  small  de- 
light the  rustic  swain  astride  the  wooden  horse  of 
the  carrouselj  and  the  village  maiden  whirling  round 
and  round  in  ita  dizzy  car ;  or  took  my  stand  on 
a  rising  ground  that  overlooked  the  dance,  an  idle 
spectator  in  a  busy  throng.  It  was  just  where  the 
village  touched  the  outward  border  of  the  wQod. 
There  a  little  area  had  been  levelled  beneath  the 
trees,  surrounded  by  a  painted  rail,  with  a  row  of 
benches  inside.  The  music  was  placed  in  a  slight 
balcony,  built  around  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  in 
the  centre;  and  the  lamps,  hanging  from  the 
bran<?hes  above^  gave  a  gay,  fantastic,  and  £ury 
03 


look  to  the  scene.  How  ofWn  in  sach  moiiients 
did  I  recall  the  linee  of  Goldsmith,  describing  those 
•*  kinder  skies"  beneath  which  «  France  displays 
her  bright  domain,"  and  feel  how  true  and  master- 
ly the  sketch,— 

"  Alike  all  ages ;  dasaes  of  ancient  days 
Uaye  led  their  children  through  the  mirthfal  maze, 
And  the  grav  grtuidsire,  skilled  in  getu'c  lore, 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore." 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  mention  the  fite  patronaU, 
—a  kind  of  annual  fair,  which  is  held  at  mid-sum- 
mer, in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  A  uteoil.  Then 
the  principal  street  of  the  village  ia  filled  with  booths 
of  every  description ;  strolling  players,  and  rope- 
dancers,  and  jugglers,  and  giants,  and  dwarfs,  and 
wild  beasts,  and  all  kinds  of  wonderful  shows,  ex- 
cite the  gaping  curiosity  of  the  throng ;  and  in 
dust,  crowds,  and  confusion,  the  village  rivals  the 
capital  itsel£  Then  the  goodly  dames  of  Passy  de- 
scend into  the  village  of  Auteuil ;  then  the  brewers 
of  Billancourt  and  the  tanners  of  Severs  dance 
lustily  under  the  green-wood  tree ;  and  then,  too, 
the  sturdy  fishmongers  of  Br^tigny  and  Saint- 
Yon  regale  their  fiit  wives  with  an  airing  in  a  swing, 
and  their  customers  with  eels  and  crawfish ;  or,  as 
is  more  poetically  set  forth  in  an  old  Christmas 
carol, — 

^  VoQs  eussiez  vu  venir  tons  cenx  de  Salnt-Y<»i, 
Et  ceux  de  Br^tigny  apportant  du  poisson, 
Les  barbeaax  et  gardons.  anguilles  et  carpettes 
Etoient  a  bon  march^ 

Croyez, 
A  cctte  joumeo4a, 

La.ia, 

Et  aussi  les  perchettes.'* 

I  found  another  source  of  amosement  in  observ- 
ing the  various  pereonages  that  daily  passed  and  re- 
passed beneath  my  window.  The  character  which 
most  of  all  arrested  my  attention  was  a  poor  blind 
fiddler,  whom  I  first  saw  chanting  a  doleful  ballad 
at  the  door  of  a  small  tavern  near  the  gate  of  the 
village.  He  wore  a  brown  coat,  out  at  elbows,  the 
fragment  of  a  velvet  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight 
nankeens,  so  short  as  hardly  to  reach  below  his 
calves.  A  little  foraging  cap,  that  had  long  since  seen 
its  best  days,  set  off  an  open,  good-humoured  ooonte- 
nance,  bronzed  by  sun  and  wind.  He  was  led 
about  by  a  brisk,  middle-aged  woman,  in  straw  hat 
and  wooden  shoes;  and  a  little  bare-footed  boy, 
with  clear,  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  held  a  tat- 
tered hat  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  collected  ele- 
Smosynaiy  sous.  The  old  fellow  had  a  fevourite 
song,  which  he  used  to  sing  with  great  glee  to  a 
merry,  joyooa  air,  the  burden  of  which  ran  *<  CAan- 
tans  Vamomr  tt  It  pktitirl"  I  often  thought  it 
would  have  been  a  good  lesson  ibr  the  crabbed  and 
discontented  rich  man  to  have  heard  this  remnant 
of  humanity^ — poor,  blind,  and  in  rags,  and  de- 
pendent upon  casual  charity  for  his  duly  biead, 
ainging  in  ao  eheerfnl  a  wioe  the  eharma  of  ex- 
istence, and,  aa  it  were,  fiddling  life  away  to  a  mer^ 
ry  tune. 

I  was  one  morning  called  to  my  window  by  the 
sound  of  rustic  music  I  looked  ont  and  beheld 
a  prooaasiim  of  villagen  advancing  along  the  road, 
attired  in  gay  dresses,  and  marching  merrily  on  in 
thediiectioaof  thechmvh.    I  soon  peraaived  that 
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it  was  a  marriage-featiTaL  The  prooearion  was 
led  by  a  long  orang-oatang  of  a  man,  in  a  atraw 
hat  and  white  dimity  bobcoat,  playing  on  an  aath- 
matir  clarionet,  from  which  he  contrived  to  blow 
unearthly  founds,  ever  and  anon  aqaeaking  off  at 
right  angles  from  his  tone,  and  winding  up  with 
a  grand  flourish  on  the  ^ttural  notes.  Behind 
him,  led  by  his  little  boy,  came  the  blind  fiddler, 
his  honest  features  glowing  with  all  the  hilarity  of 
a  rustic  bridal,  and,  as  he  stumbled  along,  sawing 
away  upon  his  fiddle  till  he  made  all  crack  again. 
Then  came  the  happy  bridegroom,  dressed  in  his 
Sunday  suit  of  blue,  with  a  large  nosegay  in  his 
button-bole;  and  close  beside  him  his  blushing 
bride,  with  downcast  eyes,  clad  in  a  whitp  robe  and 
slippers,  and  wearing  a  wreath  of  white  roses  in 
her  hair.  The  friends  and  relatives  brought  up  the 
procession ;  and  a  troop  of  village  urchins  came 
shouting  along  in  the  rear,  scrambling  among  them- 
selves for  the  largess  of  sous  and  sugar-plums  that 
now  and  then  issued  in  large  handfuls  from  the 
pockets  of  a  lean  man  in  black,  who  seemed  to  of- 
ficiate as  master  of  ceremonies  on  the  occasion.  I 
gazed  on  the  procession  till  it  was  out  of  sight ; 
and  when  the  last  wheeze  of  the  clarionet  died  upon 
my  ear,  I  oonid  not  help  thinking  how  happy  were 
they  who  were  thus  to  dwell  together  in  the  peace- 
ful bosom  of  their  native  village,  far  from  the  gilded 
misery  and  the  pestilential  vices  of  the  town. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  was  sitting 
by  the  window,  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  air 
and  the  beauty  and  stillness  of  the  hour,  when  I 
heard  the  distant  and  solemn  hymn  of  the  Catholic 
burial-service,  at  first  so  faint  and  indistinct  that  it 
seemed  an  illusion.  It  rose  mournfully  on  the  hoah 
of  evening^ — died  gradually  away« — ^then  ceased. 
Then  it  rose  again,  nearer  and  more  distinct,  and 
soon  after  a  funeral  procession  appeared,  and  passed 
directly  beneath  my  window.  It  was  led  by  a 
priest,  bearing  the  banner  of  the  church,  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  boys,  holding  long  flambeaux  in  their 
hands.  Next  came  a  doable  file  of  priests  in  their 
surplices,  with  a  missal  in  one  hand  and  a  lighted 
wax  taper  in  the  other,  chanting  the  funeral  dirge 
at  intervals, — now  pausing,  and  then  again  taking 
up  the  mournful  burden  of  their  lamentation,  ac- 
companied by  others,  who  played  upon  a  rude  kind 
of  bassoon,  with  a  dismal  and  wailing  aound.  Then 
followed  various  symbols  of  the  church,  and  the 
bier  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men.  The 
coffin  was  covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  and  a  chaplet 
of  white  flowers  lay  upon  it,  indicating  that  the 
deceased  was  unmarried.  A  few  of  the  villagers 
came  behind,  clad  in  mourning  robea,  and  bearing 
lighted  tapers.  The  procession  passed  slowly  along 
the  same  street  that  in  the  morning  had  been 
thronged  by  the  gay  bridal  company.  A  melan- 
choly train  of  thought  forced  itself  home  upon  my 
mind.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  this  world  are 
so  strikingly  mingled !  Our  mirth  and  grief  are 
brought  so  mournfully  in  contact!  We  laugh 
while  others  weep^ — and  others  rejoice  when  we 
are  sad !  The  light  heart  and  the  heavy  walk  side 
by  side  and  go  about  together !  Beneath  the  same 
roof  are  anread  the  weddu]g4east  and  the  funeral- 


pall  !  The  bridal-eong  mingles  with  the  burial- 
hymn  !  One  goes  to  the  maniage-bed,  another  to 
the  grave ;  and  all  is  mutable,  uncertain,  and  tran- 
sitory. 

It  iswidi  sensations  of  pure  delight  that  I  recur 
to  the  brief  period  of  my  existence  which  was  passed 
in  the  peaceful  shades  of  AnteuiL  There  is  one 
kind  of  wiwlom  which  we  learn  fi^m  the  world,  and 
another  kind  which  can  be  acquired  in  solitude 
only.  In  cities  we  study  those  around  us ;  but  in 
the  retirement  of  the  country  we  learn  to  know 
ourselves.  The  voice  within  us  is  more  distinctly 
audible  in  the  stillness  of  the  place ;  and  the  gentler 
affections  of  our  nature  spring  up  more  freshly  in 
its  tranquillity  and  sunshine^ — nurtured  by  the 
healthy  principle  which  we  inhale  with  the  pure 
air,  and  invigorated  by  the  genial  influences  which 
descend  into  the  heart  from  the  quiet  of  the  sylvan 
solitude  around,  and  the  soft  serenity  of  the  sky 
above. 


SPRING. 

FBOIt  HTPXBIOa. 


It  was  a  sweet  carol,  which  the  Rhodian  diil- 
dren  sang  of  old  in  spring,  bearing  in  their  hands, 
from  door  to  door,  a  swallow,  as  herald  of  the 


"The  STTftHow  is  come ! 
The  ftwaiiow  is  come ! 
O  fair  are  the  seoAoiu,  and  light 
Are  the  days  that  she  brings, 
With  her  du«ky  wings, 
Aud  her  bosom  snowy  while." 

A  pretty  carol,  too,  is  that,  which  the  Hunga- 
rian boys,  on  the  islands  of  the  Danube,  sing  to  the 
returning  stork  in  spring; 

"  Stork !  stork '.  poor  stork  I 
Why  is  thy  foot  so  bloody  ? 
A  Turkish  boy  hath  torn  it; 
Hungarian  boy  will  heal  it, 
With  fiddle,  ue,  and  drum." 

But  what  child  has  a  heart  to  sing  in  this  capri- 
cious clime  of  ours,  where  spring  comes  sailing  in 
from  the  sea,  with  wet  and  heavy  cloud-sails,  and 
the  misty  pennon  of  the  eastwind  nailed  to  the 
mast !  Yet  even  here,  and  in  the  stormy  month 
of  March  even,  there  are  bright  warm  mornings, 
when  we  open  our  windows  to  inhale  the  balmy 
air.  The  pigeons  fly  to  and  fro,  and  we  hear  the 
whining  sound  of  wings.  Old  flies  crawl  out  of 
the  cracks,  to  sun  themselves;  and  think  it  is  aum- 
mcr.  They  die  in  their  conceit;  and  so  do  our 
hearta  within  us,  when  the  cold  sea-breath  comes 
from  the  eastern  sea ;  and  again, 

"The  driving  hail 
Upon  the  window  beats  vriih  icy  flail.** 

The  red-flowering  maple  is  first  in  blossom,  its 
beautiful  purple  flowera  unfolding  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  leaves.  The  mooee-wood  follows,  with 
rose-coloured  buds  and  leaves ;  and  the  dogwood, 
robed  in  the  white  of  its  own  pure  blossoms.  Then 
comes  the  sudden  rain  storm  ;  and  the  birds  fly  to 
and  fro,  and  shriek.  Where  do  they  hide  tfaiem- 
aelvea  in  such  storms  1  at  what  fireaiides  dry  their 
feathery  doakal     At  the  ftreade  of  the  great, 
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hoBpiuUe  ran,  to-morrow,  not  before, — they  must 
■it  in  wet  garments  until  then. 

In  all  climates  spring  is  beautifuL  In  the  south 
it  is  intoxicating,  and  sets  a  poet  beside  himse]£ 
The  birds  begin  to  sing ; — they  utter  a  few  raptur- 
ous notes,  and  then  wait  for  an  answer  in  the  silent 
woods.  Those  green-coated  musicians,  the  frogs, 
make  holiday  in  the  neighbouring  marshes.  They, 
too,  belong  to  the  orchestra  of  nature;  whose  vast 
theatre  is  again  opened,  though  the  doors  have  been 
so  long  bolted  with  icicles,  and  the  soeneiy  hung 
with  snow  and  frost,  like  cobwebs.  This  is  the 
prelude,  which  announces  the  rising  of  the  broad 
green  curtain.  Already  the  grass  shoots  forth. 
The  waters  leap  with  thrilling  pulse  through  the 
veins  of  the  earth ;  the  sap  through  the  ▼eins  of  the 
plants  and  trees ;  and  the  blood  through  the  veins 
of  man.  What  a  thrill  of  delight  in  spring-time ! 
What  a  joy  in  being  and  moving !  Men  are  at 
work  in  gardens ;  and  in  the  air  there  is  an  odour 
of  the  fresh  earth.  The  leaf-buds  begin  to  swell 
and  blush.  The  white  blossoms  of  the  cheny  hang 
upon  the  boughs  like  snow-flakes,  and  ere  long  our 
next-door  neighbours  will  be  completely  hidden 
from  us  by  the  dense  green  foliage.  The  May 
flowers  open  their  soft  blue  eyes.  Children  are 
let  loose  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  They  hold  but- 
ter-cups under  each  others'  chins,  to  see  if  they 
love  butter.  And  the  little  girls  adorn  themselves 
with  chains  and  curls  of  dandelions ;  pull  out  the 
yellow  leaves  to  see  if  the  schoolboy  loves  them, 
and  blow  the  down  from  the  leafless  stalk,  to  find 
out  if  their  mothers  want  them  at  home. 

And  at  night  so  cloudless  and  so  still !  Not  a 
voice  of  living  thing, — -not  a  whisper  of  leaf  or 
waving  bought — ^not  a  breath  of  wind, — not  a  sound 
upon  the  earth  nor  in  the  air!  And  overhead 
bends  the  blue  sky,  dewy  and  soft,  and  radiant 
with  innumerable  stars,  like  the  inverted  bell  of 
some  blue  flower,  sprinkled  with  golden  dust,  and 
breathing  fragrance.  Or  if  the  heavens  are  over- 
cast, it  is  no  wild  storm  of  wind  and  rain ;  but 
clouds  that  melt  and  fall  in  showers.  One  does 
not  wish  to  sleep;  but  lies  awake  to  hear  the 
pleasant  sound  of  the  dropping  rain. 


SUMMER-TIME. 

FBOM  THS  SAMK. 

Thst  were  right, — those  old  Geiman  minnesin- 
gers,— to  sing  the  pleasant  summer-time !  What 
a  time  it  is !  How  June  stands  illuminated  in  the 
calendar !  The  windows  are  all  wide  open;  only 
the  Venetian  blinds  closed.  Here  and  there  a  long 
streak  of  sunshine  streams  in  through  a  crevice. 
We  hear  the  low  sound  of  the  wind  among  the 
trees;  and,  as  it  swells  and  freshens,  the  distant 
doors  clap  tO|  with  a  radden  sound.  The  trees 
are  heavy  with  leaves;  and  the  gardens  full  of 
blossoms,  red  and  white.  The  whole  atmosphere 
is  laden  with  peifume  and  sunshine.  The  birds 
sing.  The  cock  struts  about,  and  crows  loftily. 
Insecto  chirp  in  the  grass.  Yellow  butter-cups 
stud  the  green  carpet  like  golden  butUnu,  and 


the  red  blossoms  of  the  clover  like  rubies.  The 
elm-trees  reach  their  long,  pendubus  branches  al- 
most to  the  ground.  White  clouds  sail  aloft; 
and  vapours  fret  the  blue  sky  with  silver  threads. 
The  white  village  gleams  afor  against  the  dark 
hills.  Through  the  meadow  winds  the  river, — 
careless,  indolent.  It  seems  to  love  the  country, 
and  is  in  no  haste  to  reach  the  sea.  The  bee 
only  is  at  work^ — the  hot  and  angry  bee.  All 
things  else  are  at  play;  he  never  plays,  and  is 
vexed  that  any  one  should. 

People  drive  out  fix>m  town  to  breathe,  and  to 
be  happy.  Most  of  them  have  flowers  in  their 
hands ;  bunches  of  apple-blossoms,  and  still  oftener 
lilacs.  Ye  denizens  of  the  crowded  city,  how  plea- 
sant to  you  is  the  change  from  the  sultry  streets 
to  the  open  fields,  fragrant  with  clover-blossoms ! 
how  pleasant  the  fresh  breezy  country  air,  dashed 
with  brine  from  the  meadows !  how  pleasant,  above 
all,  the  flowers,  the  manifold  beauttful  flowers ! 

It  is  no  longer  day.  Through  the  trees  rises 
the  red  moon,  and  the  stars  are  scarcely  seen.  In 
the  vast  shadow  of  night,  the  coolness  and  the 
dews  descend.  I  sit  at  the  open  window  to  enjoy 
them;  and  hear  only  the  voice  of  the  summer 
wind.  Like  black  hulks,  the  shadows  of  the  great 
trees  ride  at  anchor  on  the  billov^y  sea  of  grass.  I 
cannot  see  the  red  and  blue  flowers,  but  I  know 
that  they  are  there.  Far  away  in  the  meadow 
gleams  the  silver  Charles.  The  tramp  of  horses' 
hoofi)  sounds  from  the  wooden  bridge.  Then  all 
is  still,  save  the  continuous  wind  of  the  summer 
night.  Sometimes  I  know  not  if  it  be  the  wind 
or  the  sound  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  The  village 
clock  strikes ;  and  I  feel  that  I  am  not  alone. 

How  different  is  it  in  the  city !  It  is  late,  and 
the  crowd  is  gone.  You  step  out  upon  the  balco- 
ny, and  lie  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  cool,  dewy 
night,  as  if  you  folded  her  garments  about  you. 
The  whole  starry  heaven  is  spread  out  overhead. 
Beneath  lies  the  public  walk  with  trees,  like  a 
fikthomless,  black  gulf,  into  whose  silent  darkness 
the  spirit  plunges  and  floats  away,  with  some  be- 
loved spirit  clasped  in  its  embrace.  The  lamps 
are  still  burning  up  and  down  the  long  street. 
People  go  by,  with  grotesque  shadows,  now  fore- 
shortened and  now  lengthening  away  into  the  dark- 
ness and  vanishing,  while  a  new  one  springs  up 
behind  the  walker,  and  seems  to  pass  him  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  iron  gates  of  the  park  shut  with  a 
jangling  clang.  There  are  footsteps,  and  loud 
voices, — tumult, — a  drunken  brawl, — an  alarm  of 
fire ; — then  silence  again.  And  now  at  length  the 
city  is  asleep,  and  we  can  see  the  night  The  be- 
lated moon  looks  over  the  roofo,  and  finds  no  one 
to  welcome  her.  The  moonlight  is  broken.  It 
lies  here  and  there  in  the  squares,  and  the  opening 
of  streets,— angular,  like  blocks  of  white  marble. 


TxLL  me,  my  soul,  why  art  thou  restless  1  Why 
dost  thou  look  forward  to  the  future  with  rach 
strong  desire  1  The  present  is  thine, — ^and  the 
past ;— and  the  future  shall  be ! 
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LIVBS  OF  SCHOLARS. 


What  a  ttrmnge  picture  a  oniTenity  preaeDts  to 
ihe  imaginatioii.  The  lives  of  adiolan  in  their 
cloiatered  stiUneai;— literary  men  of  retired  habits, 
and  professors  who  study  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and 
never  see  the  world  but  on  a  Sanday.  Natnre 
has,  no  doubt,  for  some  wise  purpose,  placed  in 
their  hearts  this  love  of  literaiy  labour  and  seclu- 
sion. Otherwise,  who  would  feed  the  undying 
lamp  of  thought  1  But  for  such  men  ae  these,  a 
blast  of  wind  through  the  chiidu  and  crannies  of 
this  old  world,  or  the  flapping  of  a  conqueror's 
banner,  would  blow  it  out  for  ever.  The  light  of 
the  soul  is  easily  extinguished.  And  whenever  I 
reflect  upon  these  things  I  beoome  aware  of  the 
great  irapoitanoe,  in  a  nation's  history,  of  the  indi- 
vidual &me  of  scholars  and  literary  men.  I  fear, 
that  it  is  far  greater  than  the  world  is  willing  to 
acknowledge ;  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  than  the 
world  has  thought  of  acknowledging.  Blot  out 
from  England^s  histoiy  the  names  of  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton  only,  and  how 
much  of  her  glory  would  you  Uot  out  with  them ! 
Take  from  Italy  such  names  as  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  and  how 
much  would  still  be  wanting  to  the  completeneas 
of  her  glory !  How  would  the  histoiy  of  Spain 
look  if  the  leaves  were  torn  out,  on  which  are  written 
the  names  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Cal- 
deron !  What  would  be  the  fame  of  Portugal, 
without  her  Carooens;  of  France,  without  her 
Racine,  and  Rabelais,  and  Voltaire ;  or  Germany, 
without  her  Martin  Luther,  her  Goethe,  and  Schil- 
ler ! — ^Nay,  what  were  the  nations  of  old,  vrithout 
their  philosophers,  poets,  and  historians!  Tell 
me,  do  not  these  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places, 
emblazon  with  bright  colours  the  armorial  bearings 
of  their  country  1  Yes,  and  fer  more  than  this ; 
for  in  all  ages  and  all  places  they  give  humanity 
assurance  of  its  greatness ;  and  say,  Call  not  this 
time  or  people  wholly  barbarous ;  for  thus  much, 
even  then  and  there,  could  the  human  mind 
achieve!  But  the  boisterous  world  has  hardly 
thought  of  acknowledging  all  this.  Therein  it  has 
shown  itself  somewhat  ungratefrU.  Else,  whence 
the  great  reproach,  the  general  scorn,  the  loud  de- 
nsioQ,  with  which,  to  take  a  familiar  example,  the 
monks  of  the  middle  ages  are  regarded.  That 
they  slept  their  lives  away  is  most  untrue.  For  in 
an  age  when  books  were  few,— 40  few,  so  precious, 
that  they  were  often  chained  to  their  oaken  shelves 
with  iron  chains,  like  gattey-elaves  to  their  benches, 
these  men,  with  their  laborious  hands,  oopied  upon 
parchment  all  the  lore  and  wisdom  of  the  past,  and 
transmitted  it  to  us.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that,  but  for  these  monks,  not  one  line  of 
the  classics  would  have  reached  our  day.  Surely, 
then,  we  can  pardon  something  to  those  supersti- 
tious ages,  perhaps  even  the  mysticism  of  >the  scho- 
lastic philosophy, -sines,  after  all,  we  can  find  no 
harm  in  it,  only  the  mislaking  of  the  poasifale  for 
I    the  real,  and  the  hi|^  aspirings  of  tbs  human  Bui|d 


after  a  long-sought  and  unknown  somewhat  I 
think  the  name  of  Martin  Luther,  the  monk  of 
Wittembeig,  alone  snflicient  to  redeem  all  monk- 
hood from  the  reproach  of  lanness !  If  this  will 
not,  perhaps  the  vast  foKos  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
will  V— or  the  countless  manoscripts,  still  treasured 
in  old  iibraiies,  vrhose  yeHow  and  wrinkled  pages 
remind  one  of  the  hands  that  wrote  them,  and  the 
feces  that  once  bent  over  them. 


WHERE  SHOULD  THE  SCHOLAR  LIVE? 

VBOM  THC  SAMK. 

WasBX  should  ^  scholar  live  ?  In  soHtnde 
or  in  society  1  In  the  green  stillness  of  the  coun- 
try, where  he  can  hear  the  heart  of  nature  beat, 
or  in  the  dark,  gray  city,  where  he  can  hear  and 
feel  the  throbbing  heart  of  man  1  I  will  make  an- 
swer for  him,  and  say,  in  the  dark  gray  city.  Oh, 
they  do  greatly  err,  who  think,  that  the  stars  are 
all  the  poetry  which  cities  have ;  and  therefore  that 
the  poet's  only  dwelling  should  be  in  sylvan  soli- 
tudes, under  the  green  roof  of  trees.  Beautiful, 
no  doubt,  are  all  the  forms  of  nature,  when  trans- 
figured by  the  miraculous  power  of  poetry ;  ham- 
lets and  harvest  fields,  and  nut-brown  waten,  flow- 
ing ever  under  the  forest,  vast  and  shadowy,  with 
all  the  flights  and  sounds  of  rural  life.  But  after 
all,  what  are  these  but  the  decorations  and  painted 
scenery  in  the  great  theatre  of  human  life  t  What 
are  they  but  the  coarse  materials  of  the  poet*s  song? 
Glorious  indeed,  is  the  world  of  God  around  us,  but 
more  glorious  the  world  of  God  within  us.  There 
lies  the  land  of  song ;  there  lies  the  poet's  native 
land.  The  river  of  life,  that  flows  through  streets 
tumultuous,  bearing  along  so  many  gallant  hearts, 
so  many  wrecks  of  humanity ; — ^tbe  many  homes 
and  households,  each  a  little  world  in  itself,  revolv- 
ing round  its  fireside,  as  a  central  sun ;  all  forms 
of  human  joy  and  suftering,  brought  into  that  nar^ 
row  compass  ;■— and  to  be  in  this  and  be  a  part  of 
this;  acting,  tiiinking,  rejoicing,  sorrowing,  with 
his  fellow-men  ;->-such,  such  should  be  the  poet's 
life.  If  he  would  describe  the  world,  he  diould 
live  in  the  world.  The  mind  of  the  scholar,  also, 
if  you  would  have  it  large  and  liberal,  should  come 
in  contact  with  other  minds.  It  is  better  that  his 
armour  should  be  somewhat  bruised  even  by  rude 
encounters,  than  hang  for  ever  rusting  on  the  walL 
Nor  will  his  themes  be  few  or  tiirial,  because  ap- 
parently shut  in  between  the  walk  of  housea,  and 
having  merely  the  decorations  of  street  scenery. 
A  ruined  character  is  as  picturesque  as  a  ruined 
castle.  There  are  dark  abysses  and  yawning  gulfs 
in  the  human  heart,  which  can  be  rendered  passa- 
ble only  by  bridging  them  over  with  iron  nerves 
and  sinesrs,  as  ChaHey  bridged  the  Savine  in  Swit- 
xeriand,  and  Telfovd  the  sea  between  Anglesea  and 
England,  with  dudn  bridges.  These  are  the  great 
tttemes  of  hmman  bought;  not  green  grass,  and 
floiwers,  and  -mooBshioe.  Besides,  the  mere  ex- 
ternal fonne  of  nature  we  make  our  osm,  and  ear- 
ly with  «i  into  the  dty,  by  the  powar  of  memoiy. 
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SOT 


MEN  OF  GENIUS. 


It  has  become  a  common  aaymg,  that  men  of 
geniiM  are  always  in  advance  of  their  age ;  which 
is  true.  There  is  something  equally  true,  yet  not 
so  common ;  namely,  that,  of  these  men  oif  genius, 
the  best  and  bravest  are  in  advance  not  only  of 
their  own  age,  but  of  every  age.  As  the  German 
prose  poet  says,  every  poisible  future  is  behind 
them.  We  cannot  suppose,  that  a  period  of  time 
will  ever  come,  when  the  world,  or  any  oonsidei^ 
able  portion  of  it,  shall  have  come  ap  abreast  with 
these  g^at  rnind^  so  as  fully  to  comprehend  them. 

And  oh !  how  majestically  they  walk  in  history ; 
some  like  the  sun,  with  all  his  travelling  glories 
round  him ;  others  wrapped  in  gloom,  yet  glorious 
as  a  night  with  stars.  Through  the  else  silent 
darkness  of  the  past,  the  spirit  hears  their  slow  and 
solemn  footsteps.  Onward  they  pass,  like  those 
hoary  elders  seen  in  the  sublime  vision  of  an  earth- 
ly paradise,  attendant  angels  bearing  golden  lights 
before  them,  and,  above  and  behind,  the  whole  air 
painted  with  seven  listed  colours,  as  from  the  trail 
of  pencils ! 

And  yet,  on  earth,  these  men  were  not  happy, 
— ^not  all  happy,  in  the  outward  drcumstanoe  of 
their  lives.  They  were  in  want,  and  in  pain,  and 
fSBoiiliar  with  prison  bars,  and  the  damp,  weeping 
walls  of  dungeons !  Oh,  I  have  looked  with  won- 
der upon  those,  who,  in  sorrow  and  privation,  and 
bodily  discomfort,  and  sickness,  which  is  the  sha- 
dow of  death,  have  worked  right  on  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  great  purposes ;  toiling  much, 
enduring  much,  fulfilling  much ;— and  then,  with 
shattered  nerves,  smd  sinews  all  unstrung,  have 
Isid  themselves  down  in  the  grave,  and  slept  the 
sleep  of  deaths — and  the  world  talks  of  them,  while 
they  sleep. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  all  their  snflerings 
had  but  sanctified  them  I  As  if  the  death-angel, 
in  possing,  had  touched  them  with  the  hem  of  his 
garment,  and  made  them  holy  !  As  if  the  hand 
of  disease  had  been  stretched  out  over  them  only 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  oross  upon  their  souls. 
And  as  in  the  sun's  eclipse  we  can  behold  the  great 
stars  shining  in  the  heavens,  so  in  this  Ufs  eclipse 
have  these  men  beheld  the  lights  of  the  great  eter- 
nity, burning  solemnly  and  for  ever ! 


LIFE. 

raOBC  THS  SAMX. 

Lirs  is  one,  and  universal ;  its  forms  many  and 
indiviilual.  Throughout  this  beautiful  and  won- 
derful creation  there  is  never-ceasing  motion,  with- 
out rest  by  night  or  day,  ever  weaving  to  and  fro. 
Swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle  it  ffies  from  birth 
to  death,  from  death  to  birth ;  from  the  beginning 
seeks  the  end,  and  finds  it  not,  for  the  seeming 
end  is  only  a  dim  beginning  of  a  new  out-going 
and  endeavour  after  the  end.  As  the  ice  upon  the 
mountain,  when  the  warm  breath  of  the  summer's 
sun  breathes  upon  it,  melts,  and  divides  into  drops, 


each  of  whieh  redecti  an  image  of  the  eon ;  so 
life,  in  the  smile  of  God's  love,  divides  itself  into 
separate  forms,  each  bearing  in  it  and  reflecting  an 
image  of  God's  love.  Of  all  these  forms  the  high- 
est and  most  perfbct  in  its  god-likeness  is  the  hu- 
man sovL  The  vast  cathedral  of  nature  is  full  of 
holy  scriptures,  and  shapes  of  deep,  mysterious 
meaning ;  but  all  is  solitary  and  silent  there ;  no 
bending  knee,  no  uplifted  eye,  no  hp  adoring,  pray- 
ing. Into  this  vast  cathedral  comes  the  human 
soul,  seeking  its  Creator;  and  the  universal  silence 
is  changed  to  sound,  and  the  sound  is  harmonious, 
and  has  a  meaning,  and  is  comprehended  and  felt 
It  was  an  ancient  Baying  of  the  Persians,  that  the 
waters  rush  from  the  mountains  and  hurry  forth 
into  all  the  lands  to  find  the  lord  of  the  earth;  and 
the  flame  of  the  fire,  when  it  awakes,  gazes  no 
more  upon  the  ground,  but  mounts  heavenward  to 
seek  the  lord  of  heaven ;  and  here  and  there  the 
earth  has  built  the  great  watch-towers  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  they  lift  their  heads  far  up  into  the  sky, 
and  gaze  ever  upward  and  around,  to  see  if  the 
Judge  of  the  World  comes  not  I  Thus  in  nature 
herself,  without  man,  there  lies  a  waiting,  and 
hoping,  a  looking  and  yearning,  after  an  unknown 
somewhat  Yes;  when,  above  there,  where  the 
mountain  lifb  its  head  over  all  others,  tiiat  it  may 
be  alone  with  the  clouds  and  storms  of  heaven, 
the  lonely  eagle  looks  forth  into  the  gray  dawn,  to 
see  if  the  day  comes  not !  when,  by  the  mountain 
torrent,  the  brooding  raven  listens  to  hear  if  the 
chamois  is  returning  from  his  nightly  pasture  in 
the  valley ;  and  when  the  soon  uprising  sun  calls 
out  the  spicy  odours  of  the  thousand  flowers,  the 
Alpine  flowers,  with  heaven's  deep  blue  and  the 
blush  of  sunset  on  their  leaves; — then  there  awakes 
in  nature,  and  the  soul  of  man  can  see  and  com- 
prehend it,  an  expectation  and  a  longing  for  a  fu- 
ture revelation  of  God's  majesty.  It  awakens,  also, 
when  in  the  fulness  of  life,  field  and  forest  rest  at 
noon,  and  through  the  stillness  is  heard  only  the 
song  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  hum  of  the  bee ; 
and  when  at  evening  the  singing  lark,  up  from  the 
sweet-swelling  vineyards  rises,  or  in  the  later  houra 
of  night  Orion  puts  on  his  shining  armour,  to  walk 
forth  in  the  fields  of  heaven.  But  in  the  soul  of 
man  slone  is  this  longing  changed  to  certainty  and 
fulfilled.  For  lo !  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the 
stars  bhines  through  the  air,  and  is  nowhere  visible 
and  seen ;  the  planets  hasten  with  more  than  the 
speed  of  the  storm  through  infinite  space,  and  their 
footsteps  are  not  heard,  but  where  the  sunlight 
strikes  the  firm  snrfsce  of  the  planets,  where  the 
stormwind  smites  the  wall  of  the  mountain  cliff, 
there  is  the  one  seen  and  the  other  heard.  Thus 
is  the  glory  of  Grod  made  vbible,  and  may  be  seen, 
where  in  the  soul  of  men  it  meets  its  likeness 
changeless  and  firm-standing.  Thus,  then,  stands 
man  ;-«a  mountain  on  the  boundary  between  two 
worlds; — its  foot  in  one,  its  summit  far-rising  into 
the  other.  From  this  summit  the  manifold  land- 
scape of  life  is  visible,  the  way  of  the  past  and  pe- 
rishable, which  we  have  left  behind  us ;  and,  as 
we  evermore  sscend,  bright  glimpses  of  the  day- 
break of  eternity  beyond  us ! 
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PAUL  FLEMMING  RESOLVES. 

VBOM  TBS  SAMS. 

Akd  DOW  the  sun  was  growing  high  ftod  wann. 
A  UiUe  chapel,  whose  door  stood  open,  seemed  to 
incite  Flemming  to  enter  and  enjoy  the  grateful 
coolness.  He  went  in.  There  was  no  one  there. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings  and  sculp- 
taie  of  the  radest  kind,  and  with  a  few  ftineral  tab- 
lets. There  was  nothing  there  to  move  the  heart 
to  devotion ;  but  in  that  hour  the  heart  of  Flem- 
ming was  weak, — weak  as  a  child's.  He  bowed 
his  stubborn  knees  and  wept  And  oh !  how  many 
disappointed  hopes,  how  many  bitter  recollections, 
how  much  of  wounded  pride,  and  unrequited  love, 
were  in  those  tears,  through  which  he  read  on  a 
marble  tablet  in  the  chapel  wall  opposite,  this  sin- 
gular inscription : — 

«<  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past :  It  comes 
not  back  again.  Wisely  improve  the  present:  It 
is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future, 
without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart** 

It  seemed  to  him,  as  if  the  unknown  tenant  of 
that  grave  had  opened  his  lips  of  dust  and  spoken 
to  him  the  words  of  consolation,  which  his  soul 
needed,  and  which  no  friend  had  yet  spoken.  In 
a  moment  the  anguish  of  his  thoughts  was  still. 
The  atone  was  rolled  away  from  the  door  of  his 
heart;  death  was  no  longer  there,  but  an  angel 
clothed  in  white.  He  stood  up,  and  his  eyes  were 
no  more  bleared  with  tears ;  and,  looking  into  the 
bright  morning  heaven,  he  said  :— 

"  I  wUl  be  strong !" 

Men  sometimes  go  down  into  tombs,  with  pain- 
ful longings  to  behold  onoe  more  the  faces  of  their 
departed  friends;  and  as  they  gaze  upon  them, 
lying  there  so  peacefully  with  the  semblance  that 
they  wore  on  earth,  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven 
touches  them,  and  the  features  crumble  and  fall 
together,  and  are  but  dust  So  did  his  soul  then 
descend  for  the  last  time  into  the  great  tomb  of 
the  past  with  painful  longings  to  behold  once  more 
the  dear  faces  of  those  he  had  loved ;  and  the  sweet 
breath  of  heaven  touched  them,  and  they  would  not 
stay,  but  crumbled  away  and  perished  as  he  gazed. 
They,  too,  were  dust  And  thus,  far-sounding, 
he  heard  the  great  gate  of  the  past  shut  behind 
him  as  the  divine  poet  did  the  gate  of  paradise ; 
when  the  angel  pointed  him  the  way  up  the  holy 
mountain;  and  to  him  likewise  was  it  forbidden 
to  look  back. 

In  the  life  of  every  man,  there  are  sodden  tran- 
sitions of  feeling,  which  seem  almost  miraculous. 
At  once,  as  if  some  magician  bad  touched  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  the  dark  clouds  melt  into  the 
air,  the  wind  falls,  and  serenity  succeeds  the  storm. 
The  causes  which  produce  these  sudden  changes 
may  have  been  long  at  work  within  os,  but  the 
changes  themselves  are  instantaneous,  and  appa- 
rently without  sufficient  cause.  It  was  so  with 
Flemming    and  from  that  hour  forth  he  resolved, 


that  he  would  no  longer  veer  with  every  shifring^ 
wind  of  ciroumstance;  no  longer  be  a  child's  play- 
thing in  the  hands  of  fete,  which  we  ourselves  do 
make  or  mar.  He  resolved  henceforward  not  to 
lean  on  othen ;  but  to  walk  aelf«onfident  and  self- 
possessed  ;  no  longer  to  waste  his  yeara  in  vain 
regrets,  nor  wait  the  fulfilment  of  boundless  hopes 
and  indiscreet  desires ;  but  to  live  in  the  present 
wisely,  alike  forgetful  of  the  past,  and  careless  of 
what  the  mysterious  future  might  bring.  And 
from  that  moment  he  was  calm,  and  strong ;  he 
was  reconciled  with  himself!  His  thoughts  turned 
to  his  distant  home  beyond  the  sea.  An  inde- 
scribable, sweet  feeling  rose  within  him. 

«  Thither  will  I  turp  my  wandering  footsteps,*' 
said  he;  "and  be  a  man  among  men,  and  no 
longer  a  dreamer  among  shadows.  Henceforth  be 
mine  a  life  of  action  and  reality  !  I  will  work  in 
my  own  sphere,  nor  wish  it  other  than  it  is.  This 
alone  is  health  and  happiness.    This  alone  is  life. 

*  Life  that  shall  send  * 

A  challenge  to  it«  end. 
And  when  it  comes,  say,  Welcome,  friend  !* 

Why  have  I  not  made  these  sage  reflections,  this 
wise  resolve,  sooner  1  Can  such  a  simple  result 
spring  only  from  the  long  and  intricate  process  of 
experience  ?  Alas !  it  is  not  till  time,  virith  reck- 
less hand,  has  torn  out  half  the  leaves  from  the 
book  of  human  life,  to  light  the  fires  of  passion 
with,  from  day  to  day,  that  man  begins  to  see,  that 
the  leaves  which  remain  are  few  in  number,  and 
to  remember,  faintly  at  first  and  then  more  clearly, 
that  npon  the  earlier  pages  of  that  book,  was 
written  a  story  of  happy  innocence,  which  he  would 
fain  read  over  again.  Then  come  listless  irreso- 
lution, and  the  inevitable  inaction  of  despair ;  or 
else  the  firm  resolve  to  record  upon  the  leaves  that 
still  remain,  a  more  noble  histoxy  than  the  child'a 
story,  with  which  the  book  began." 


THE  GLACIER  OF  THE  RHONE. 

raOM  THB  SAMK. 

Ess  long  be  reached  the  magnificent  glacier  of 
the  Rhone ;  a  frozen  cataract,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  height  and  many  miles  broad  at  its 
base.  It  fills  the  whole  valley  between  two  moun- 
tains, running  back  to  their  summits.  At  the  base 
it  is  arched,  Uke  a  dome;  and  above,  jagged  and 
rough,  and  resembles  a  mass  of  gigantic  crystals, 
of  a  pale  emerald  tint,  mingled  with  white.  A 
snowy  crust  coven  its  surfeoe;  but  at  every  rent 
and  crevice  the  pale  green  ice  shines  dear  in  the 
sun.  Its  shspe  is  that  of  a  glove,  lying  with  the 
palm  downwards,  and  the  fingen  crooked  and  dose 
together.  It  is  a  gauntlet  of  ice,  which,  centuries 
ago,  winter,  the  king  of  these  mountains,  threw 
down  in  defiance  to  the  sun ;  and  year  by  year  the 
sun  strives  in  vain  to  lift  it  from  the  ground  on  tbe 
point  of  his  glittering  spear. 
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[Bofn  Iter.] 


This  industrious  and  prolific  author  is  a  na* 
live  of  Charleston.  His  mother  died  while 
he  was  an  infant,  and  his  father,  failing  soon 
after  as  a  merchant,  emigrated  to  the  western 
country,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  an  aged 
grandmother,  with  a  small  maternal  property, 
which  she  hoarded  so  carefully  as  to  withhold 
the  appropriations  necessary  for  his  education. 
He  received  therefore  no  other  instruction 
than  such  as  are  given  in  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  the  city,  which  constitutional  fee- 
bleness and  frequent  confinement  by  sickness 
prevented  him  from  attending  with  much  regu- 
larity. Ill  health  however  had  its  advantages. 
Incapable  of  joining  in  the  more  hardy  sports 
of  his  age,  he  was  driven  to  books  for  amuse- 
ment, and  read  with  never-failing  zest  whatever 
came  in  his  way,  of  poetry,  romance,  biography, 
or  history,  and  with  particular  avidity  gleaned 
from  travels  and  tradition  all  that  related  to 
the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  in  the 
Carolinas.  He  grew  apace,  in  physical  and 
intellectual  strength,  wrote  for  the  press  on 
all  varieties  of  subjects,  and  on  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  was  admitted  to  practise  in  the 
courts  of  Charleston  as  an  attorney  and  coun- 
sellor at  law. 

Mr.  Simms  published  his  first  book.  Lyri- 
cal and  Other  Poems,  in  1825,  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  yeare  of  age.  It  was  followed 
in  1827  by  Early  Lays,  in  1829  by  The  Vision 
of  Cortez  and  other  Poems,  and  in  1830  by  The 
Tri-Color,  or  Three  Days  of  Blood  in  Paris. 
There  are  gleams  of  sunshine  in  all  these 
youthful  essays,  and  some  of  the  songs  and 
other  short  pieces  have  a  dash  and  spirit,  and 
genuine  feeling  in  them  which  promised  much 
from  a  judicious  culture ;  but  he  had  not  even 
then  patience  for  revision,  and  perhaps  his  best 
performances  should  be  regarded  as  below  the 
level  of  his  powera. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Simms  came  into  posses- 
sion of  his  inherited  property  he  purchased 
The  Charleston  City  Gazette,  and  with  am- 
bition, energy,  and  confidence,  entered  upon 
the  difficult  profession  of  an  editor.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  period  for  the  experiment,  and 


doubly  so  for  one  of  his  principles,  and  unhe- 
sitating independence  of  character.  He  was 
a  Unionist,  and  for  a  considerable  period  his 
paper  was  the  only  one  in  the  state  to  breast 
the  storm  of  Nullification.  His  failure,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  was  a  matter  of  course. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  years  he  found  that  he 
had  exhausted  his  pecuniary  resources  and  in- 
volved himself  in  debt.  He  disposed  of  his 
establishment,  therefore,  and  nothing  daunted 
by  the  past,  decided  suddenly  and  finally  upon 
his  future  pursuits.  It  was  a  bold  undertak- 
ing, but  he  determined  to  retrieve  his  fortune 
by  literature,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
measures  of  preparation. 

By  this  time  he  had  lost  his  father,  and  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  before  he  was  of 
age.  He  had  made  two  long  journeys  through 
the  south  and  west,  impressing  on  his  mind 
views  of  their  wildest  and  most  beautiful 
scenery,  to  be  transferred  to  the  pages  of 
dreamed-of  poems  Bnd  romances,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1832  he  visited  for  the  first  time  the 
north.  After  travelling  through  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  country  he  paused  at 
the  rural  village  of  Hingham,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  there  prepared  for  the  press  the 
longest  and  best  of  his  poems,  Atalantis,  a 
Story  of  the  Sea,  which  was  published  in  the 
following  winter  in  New  York.  This  was 
succeeded  in  1833  by  Martin  Faber,  the  Story 
of  a  Criminal,*  and  the  Book  of  my  Lady ;  in 

1834  by  Guy  Rivera,  a  Tale  of  Georgia;  in 

1835  by  The  Yemasee,  a  Romance  of  Caro- 
lina, and  The  Partisan,  a  Tale  of  the  devolu- 
tion ;  in  1836  by  Mellichampe,  a  Legend  of 
the  Santee;  in  1837  by  a  collection  of  Tales 

*Marun  Faber,  a  gloomy  and  passionate  tale,  ap- 
peared soon  at\er  the  English  novel  entitled  Misserimua, 
and  was  insianlly  declared  by  reviewers  here  and 
abroad  to  be  an  imitation  of  that  work.  But  they  were 
at  fault  in  this,  as  they  are  in  nine-tenths  of  this  sort  of 
charges.  Martin  Faber  was  expanded  from  a  tale,  which 
Mr.  Simms  published  ten  years  before,  in  a  magazine  iu 
Charleston,  containing  all  the  distinguishing  trails  and 
scenes  of  the  subsequent  romance.  It  belongs  to  the  fa- 
mily of  which  Godwin's  Caleb  Williams  is  the  best  known 
model ;  but  those  who  read  the  two  works  will  fail  to  find 
any  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  American  author. 
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published  with  a  new  edition  of  Martin  Faber ; 
in  1838  by  Pelayo  a  Story  of  the  Goth,  Ri- 
chard Hordis  or  the  Avenger  of  Blood,  a  Tale 
of  Alabama,  and  Carl  Werner,  with  other  Tales 
of  the  Imagination ;  in  1839  by  The  Damsel  of 
Darien,  and  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures,  a 
collection  of  poems;  in  1840  by  Border  Bea- 
gles, a  Tale  of  Mississippi,  and  The  History 
of  South  Carolina;  in  1841  by  The  Kinsmen 
or  the  Black  Riders  of  the  Congaree,  and 
Confession  or  the  Blfnd  Heart,  a  Domestic 
Story ;  in  1842  by  Beauchampe  or  the  Ken- 
tucky Tragedy,  a  Tale  of  Passion ;  in  1843 
by  Donna  Florida,  a  Tale,*  (in  four  cantos ;) 
in  1844  by  the  Life  and  Times  of  Francis 
Marion ;  in  1845  by  Grouped  Thoughts  and 
Scattered  Fancies,  a  collection  of  sonnets, 
Helen  Halsey  or  the  Swamp  State  of  Cone- 
lachita,  a  Tale  of  the  Borders,  Castle  Dismal 
or  the  Bachelor's  Christmas,  a  Domestic  Le- 
gend, The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,  a  collec- 
tion of  tales,  and  Views  and  Reviews  of  Ame- 
rican Literature,  History,  and  Fiction;  in  1846 
by  Count  Julian,  the  Last  Days  of  the  Goth, 
Ayretos,  or  Songs  of  the  South,  second  series 
of  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,  second  series 
of  Views  and  Reviews  of  American  Literature, 
History  and  Fiction,  and  the  Life  of  John 
Smith,  the  founder  of  Virginia.  We  have  here 
of  poetry:  Lyrical  and  other  Poems,  Early 
Lays,  The  Vision  of  Cortez,  The  Tri-Color, 
Atalantis,  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures, 
Donna  Florida,  Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scat- 
tered Fancies,  and  Ayretos, — nine  volumes ; 
of  the  more  purely  imaginative  fiction :  The 
Book  of  My  Lady,  Martin  Faber,  Carl  Wer- 
ner, Castle  Dismal,  The  Wigwam  and  the 
Cabin,— eight  volumes;  of  domestic  border 
novels :  Guy  Rivers,  Richard  Hurdis,  Border 
Beagles,  Beauchampe,  Helen  Halsey, — ^nine 
volumes ;  of  historical  romance :  The  Yema- 
see.  Damsel  of  Darien,  Pelayo,  Count  Julian, 
— eight  volumes;  of  revolutionary   stories: 

*  Donna  Florida  was  printedf  bot  not  pablished.  It 
has  been  misrepresented  in  the  Ephemera  of  Mr.  Willis, 
iu  The  North  Amencan  Review,  and  elsewhere,  by  wri' 
ters  who  evidently  had  not  read  it,  and  were  probably 
deceived  by  the  admission  that  it  was  modelled  aiter  Don 
Juan.  It  was  written  when  the  author  was  very  young, 
and  he  says  in  a  modest  preface  that  "  He  fancied  with 
a  boyi«h  presumption  that  he  might  imitate  the  grace 
and  exceeding  felicity  of  expression  in  that  unhappy 
performance,  its  playfulness,  and  possibly  its  wit,  with- 
out falling  into  its  licentiousness  of  utterance  and  ma* 
lignlty  of  mood."  Whatever  be  its  merits  as  a  poem, 
thero  is  certainly  nothing  vicious  or  wicked  in  it. 


The  Partisan,  Mellichampe,  'Hie  Kinsmen^— 
six  volumes ;  of  history  and  biography :  The 
History  of  South  Carolina,  The  Life  of  Bfis- 
rion,  The  Life  of  John  Sbiith,^^our  volnmes; 
of  essays  and  criticism :  Views  and  Reviews, 
— ^two  volumes:  In  all  nearly  fifty  vol omes, 
in  about  twenty  years, — besides  which,  in  tbe 
same  period  Mr.  Simms  has  written  mocfa  for 
quarterly  reviews,  monthly  magazines,  and 
other  periodicals,  was  for  several  years  editor  of 
The  Afagnolia,  and  its  successor.  The  Sontit- 
ern  and  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  and  has 
published  various  orations  and  addresses. 

Mr.  Simms  writes  at  times  with  great  power. 
His  descriptions  of  persons  and  places  are  of- 
ten graphic.  His  characters  have  marked  and 
generally  well-sustained  individuality,  and 
some  of  them,  particularly  of  the  Indian  and 
negro  races,  are  eminently  original.  His  no- 
vels are  interesting,  but  the  interest  arises 
more  from  situation  than  from  character.  Onr 
attention  is  engrossed  by  actions,  but  we  fed 
little  sympathy  with  the  actors.  He  gives 
us  too  much  of  ruffianism.  The  coarsened 
and  villany  of  many  of  his  characters  has  no 
attraction  in  works  of  Uie  imagination.  If 
true  to  nature,  which  may  be  doubted,  it  is 
not  true  to  nature  as  we  love  to  contemplate 
it,  and  it  serves  no  good  purpose  in  liteTatuie. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  fault  of  Mr. 
Simms,  that  he  does  not  discriminate  between 
what  is  irredeemably  base  and  revolting,  and 
what  by  the  hand  of  art  may  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  exhibition  of  beauty,  which  should 
be  the  prime  aim  of  the  writer  of  poetical  and 
romantic  fiction.  Crime  is  a  cheap  element 
of  interest,  but  like  powder  or  steam  it  is  one 
of  danger  as  well  as  of  power,  to  be  used 
carefully,  by  those  familiar  with  its  possible 
efiects,  and  very  rarely  by  any  except  for  the 
purposes  of  contrast  and  shadow. 

Mr.  Simms's  paintings  of  southern  border 
scenery  are  vivid  and  natural ;  but  he  has  lit- 
tle repose.  He  delights  in  action,  whether  of 
men  or  of  the  elements,  and  is  most  success- 
ful in  strife,  storm,  and  tumult  It  is  worth 
mentioning,  that  the  German  author  Seatsfield 
has  borrowed  very  largely  from  his  works* 
and  ihat  whole  pages  which  he  has  translated 
almost  literally  from  Guy  Rivers,  have  been 
praised  abroad  as  superior  to  any  thing  done 
by  Americans  in  describing  their  own  conntzj. 
The  action  of  his  novels  is  generally  rapid, 
and  the  style,  especially  of  those  in  which 
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the  nanatiTe  it  in  the  iiTst  peraoiif  is  vehe- 
ment  and  passionate.  His  later  style  is  much 
better  than  that  with  which  he  commenced, 
but  in  all  his  prose  compositions  it  has  marks 
of  haste. 

The  shorter  stories  of  Mr.  Simms  are  his 
best  works.  They  have  unity,  completeness, 
and  strength,  and  though  not  written  with  ele- 
gance, are  compaiatively  free  from  redundan- 
cies and  weighty  offences  against  taste.  The 
collection  entitled  The  Wigwam  and  the  Ca- 
bin,* is  deeply  interesting,  and  on  many  ac- 
counts mast  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  literature.  Of  his  reviews  I 
think  less  fevourably,  not  agreeing  with  what 
is  peculiar  in  his  principles  as  a  critic ;  but 
they  are  elaborate  and  have  uniformly  an  air 
of  independence  and  integrity. 


By  his  skill  in  analysis,  his  knowledge  of 
the  movements  of  character  and  the  secret 
springs  of  action,  his  sympathy  with  what  is 
true  and  honourable,  his  acquaintance  with 
history  and  letters,  and  his  broad  field  of  ob- 
servation, with  a  certain  philosophical  tone  of 
judging  of  men  and  measures  by  other  than 
local  and  temporary  standards,  and  the  un- 
wearied industry  by  which  in  various  depart- 
ments he  is  constantly  exhibiting  these  re- 
sources, Mt.  Siikims  is  entitled  to  a  large  share 
of  public  attention. 

Mr.  Simms  is  a  planter,  and  resides  at  Mid- 
way in  South  Carolina.  He  has  been  several 
years  a  prominent  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  in  December,  1846,  was  defeated  by  but 
one  vote  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  state. 


GRAYLING: 
OR,  "MURDER  WILL  OUT.» 

FBOM  THE  WIOWAM  AUD  TUE  CABIN. 
CHAPTER  f. 

Trs  world  has  become  monstrous  matter-of-fact 
in  latter  days.  We  can  no  lon^r  get  a  ghost 
story,  either  for  love  or  money.  The  materialists 
have  it  all  their  own  way ;  and  even  the  little  urchin, 
eight  years  old,  instead  of  deferring  with  decent 
reverence  to  the  opinions  of  his  grandmamma, 
now  stands  up  stoutly  for  his  own.  He  believes 
in  every  "ology"  but  pneumatology.  «*  Faust" 
and  the  **01d  Woman  of  Berkeley"  move  his 
derision  only,  and  he  would  laugh  incredulously, 
if  he  dared,  at  the  Witch  of  Endor.  The  whole 
armoury  of  modem  reasoning  is  on  his  side ;  and, 
however  he  may  admit  at  seasons  that  belief  can 
scarcely  be  counted  a  matter  of  will,  he  yet  puts 
his  veto  on  all  sorts  of  credulity.  That  cold- 
blooded demon  called  Science  has  taken  the  place 
of  all  the  other  demons.  He  has  certainly  cast 
out  innumerable  devils,  however  he  may  still  spare 
the  principal.  Whether  we  are  the  better  for  his 
intervention  is  another  question.  There  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  in  disturbing  our  human  faith 
in  shadows,  we  have  lost  some  of  those  wholesome 
moral  restraints  which  might  have  kept  many  of 
us  virtuous,  where  the  laws  could  not 

The  effect,  however,  is  much  the  more  seriously 
evil  in  all  that  concerns  the  romantic.  Our  story- 
tellers are  so  resolute  to  deal  in  the  real,  the  actual 
only,  that  they  venture  on  no  subjects  the  details 
of  which  are  not  equally  vulgar  and  fusceptihle 
of  proof.  With  this  end  in  view,  indeed,  they  too 
commonly  choose  their  subjects  among  convicted 
felons,  in  order  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  evidence  which  led  to  their  conviction ;  and,  to 

•Nos.  IV.  and  XH.  of  WUey  ft  Pamam's  Librar/  of 
American  Books. 
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prove  more  conclusively  their  devoted  adherence 
to  nature  and  the  truth,  they  depict  the  former  not 
only  in  her  condition  of  nakedness,  but  long  before 
she  has  found  out  the  springs  of  running  water. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  coarseness  of 
modern  taste  arises  from  the  too  great  lack  of  that 
veneration  which  belonged  to,  and  elevated  to  dig- 
nity, even  the  errors  of  preceding  ages.  A  love 
of  the  marvelioos  belongs,  it  appears  to  me,  to  all 
those  who  love  and  cultivate  either  of  the  fine 
artB.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  poet,  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  or  the  romancer,  ever  yet 
lived,  who  had  not  some  strong  bias — a  leaning,  at 
least,-— to  a  belief  in  the  wonders  of  the  invisible 
world.  Certainly,  the  higher  orders  of  poets  and 
painters,  those  who  create  and  invent,  must  have 
a  strong  taint  of  the  soperstitioos  in  their  compo- 
sition. But  this  is  digressive,  and  leads  us  from 
our  purprise. 

It  ii  so  long  since  we  have  been  suffered  to  see 
or  hear  of  a  ghost,  that  a  visitation  at  thb  time 
may  have  the  effect  of  novelty,  and  I  propose  to 
narrate  a  stoiy  which  I  beard  more  than  once  in 
my  boyhood,  from  the  lips  of  an  aged  relative, 
who  succeeded,  at  the  time,  in  making  me  believe 
every  word  of  it ;  perhaps,  for  the  atrnple  reason 
that  she  convinced  me  she  believed  every  word  of 
it  herself.  My  grandmother  was  an  old  lady  who 
had  been  a  resident  of  the  seat  of  most  frequent 
war  in  Carolina  during  the  Bevolution.  She  had 
fortunately  survived  the  numberless  atrocities 
which  she  was  yet  compelled  to  witness ;  and,  a 
keen  observer,  with  a  strong  memory,  she  had  in 
store  a  thousand  legends  of  that  stirring  period, 
which  served  to  beguile  me  from  sle^  many  and 
many  a  long  winter  night.  The  stoiy  which  I 
propose  to  tell  was  one  of  these ;  and  when  I  say 
that  she  not  only  devoutly  believed  it  herself,  but 
that  it  was  believed  by  sundry  of  her  contempura 
ries,  who  were  theoiselves  privy  to  such  of  the 
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circumstances  as  could  be  known  to  third  parties, 
the  gravity  with  which  I  repeat  the  legend  will  not 
be  considered  very  astonishing. 

The  revolutionary  war  had  but  a  little  while 
been  concluded.  The  British  had  left  the  coun> 
try  ;  but  peace  did  not  imply  repose.  The  com- 
munity was  still  in  that  state  of  ferment  which 
was  natural  enough  to  passions,  not  yet  at  rest, 
which  had  been  brought  into  exerciie  and  action 
during  the  protracted  seven  years'  struggle  through 
which  the  nation  had  just  passed.  The  state  was 
overrun  by  idlers,  adventurers,  profligates,  and 
criminals.  Disbanded  soldiers,  hatf«tarved  and 
reckless,  occupied  the  highways, — outlaws,  emerge 
ing  from  their  hiding-places,  skulked  about  the 
settlements  with  an  equal  sentiment  of  hate  and 
fear  in  their  hearts; — patriots  were  clamouring 
for  justice  upon  the  tories,  and  eometimes  antici- 
pating its  course  by  judgments  of  their  own; 
while  the  tories,  those  against  whom  the  proofii 
were  too  strong  for  denial  or  evasion,  buckled  on 
their  armour  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  Such 
being  the  condition  of  the  country,  it  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  life  and  property  lacked  many  of 
their  necessary  securities.  Men  generally  tra- 
velled with  weapons,  which  were  displayed  oh  the 
smallest  provocation :  and  few  who  could  provide 
themselves  with  an  escort  ventured  to  travel  any 
distance  without  one. 

There  was,  about  this  time,  said  my  grand- 
mother, and  while  such  was  the  condition  of  the 
country,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Grayling,  that 
lived  somewhere  upon  the  skirts  of  "  Ninety-six" 
district  Old  Grayling,  the  head  of  the  family, 
was  dead.  He  was  killed  in  Buford's  massacre. 
His  wife  was  a  fine  woman,  not  so  very  old,  who 
had  an  only  son  named  James,  and  a  littie  girl, 
only  five  years  of  age,  named  Lucy.  James  was 
but  fourteen  when  his  father  was  killed,  and  that 
event  made  a  man  of  him.  He  went  out  with  his 
rifle  in  company  with  Joel  Sparkman,  who  was 
his  mother's  brother,  and  joined  himself  to  Pick- 
ens's Brigade.  Here  he  made  as  good  a  soldier 
as  the  best.  He  had  no  sort  of  fear.  He  was 
always  the  first  to  go  forward ;  and  his  rifle  was 
always  good  for  his  enemy's  button  at  a  long 
hundred  yards.  He  was  in  several  fights  both 
with  the  British  and  tories ;  and  just  before  the 
war  was  ended  he  had  a  famous  brush  with  the 
Cherokees,  when  Pickens  took  their  country  from 
them.  But  though  he  had  no  fear,  and  never 
knew  when  to  stop  killing  while  the  fight  was 
going  on,  he  was  the  most  bashful  of  boys  that  I 
ever  knew ;  and  so  kind-hearted  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  believe  all  we  heard  of  his  fierce 
doings  when  he  was  in  battle.  But  they  were 
nevertheless  quite  true  for  all  his  bashfulness. 

Well,  when  the  war  was  over,  Joel  Sparkman, 
who  lived  with  his  sister.  Grayling,  persuaded  her 
that  it  would  be  better  to  move  down  into  the  low 
country.  I  don't  know  what  reason  he  had  for  it, 
or  what  they  proposed  to  do  there.  They  had 
very  little  property,  but  Sparkman  was  a  knowing 
man,  who  could  turn  his  hand  to  a  hundred  things; 
and  as  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  loved  his  sister  and 


her  children  just  as  if  they  had  been  his  own,  it 
was  natural  that  she  should  go  with  him  whereTer 
he  wished.  James,  too,  who  was  resUess  by  na- 
ture— and  the  taste  he  had  enjoyed  of  the  wars 
had  made  him  more  so— he  was  full  of  it;  and  8o» 
one  sunny  morning  in  AprU,  their  wagon  started 
for  the  dty.  The  wagon  was  only  a  small  one, 
with  two  borseS)  scarcely  larger  than  those  that 
'  are  employed  to  carry  chickens  and  fruit  to  the 
market  from  the  Wassamaws  and  thereabouts. 
It  was  driven  by  a  negro  fellow  named  Clytoa, 
and  carried  Mrs.  Grayling  and  Lucy.  James  and 
his  .undo  loved  the  saddle  too  well  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  such  a  vehicle ;  and  both  of  them 
were  mounted  on  fine  horses  which  they  had  won 
from  the  enemy.  The  saddle  that  James  rode  on, 
— and  he  was  very  proud  of  it« — was  one  that  he 
had  taken  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens  firom  one  of 
Tarleton's  own  dragoons,  aiUr  he  had  tumbled  the 
owner.  The  roads  at  that  season  were  excessively 
bad,  for  the  rains  of  March  had  been  frequent  and 
heavy,  the  track  was  very  much  cut  up,  and  the 
red  clay  gullies  of  the  hills  of  **  Ninety-^six"  were 
so  washed  that  it  required  all  shoulders,  twenty 
times  a  day,  to  get  the  wagon-wheels  out  of  the 
bog.  This  made  them  travel  very  slowly, — per- 
haps, not  more  than  fifteen  mfles  a  day.  Another 
cause  for  slow  travelling  was,  the  necessity  of 
great  caution,  and  a  constant  look-out  for  enemies 
both  up  and  down  the  road.  James  and  his  uncle 
took  it  by  turns  to  ride  a-head,  precisely  as  they 
did  when  scouting  in  war,  but  one  of  them  always 
kept  along  with  the  wagon.  They  had  gone  on 
this  way  for  two  days,  and  saw  nothing  to  trouble 
and  alarm  them.  There  were  few  persons  on  the 
high-road,  and  these  seemed  to  tho  full  as  shy  of 
them  as  they  probably  were  of  strangers.  But 
just  as  they  were  about  to  camp,  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  while  they  were  splitting  light- 
wood,  and  getting  out  the  kettles  and  the  frying- 
pan,  a  person  rode  up  and  joined  them  without 
much  ceremony.  He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man, 
somewhere  between  forty  and  fifty :  bad  on  very 
coarse  and  common  garments,  though  he  rode  a 
fine  black  horse  of  remarkable  strength  and  vigour. 
He  was  very  civil  of  speech,  though  he  had  but 
little  to  say,  and  that  Uttle  showed  him  to  be  a 
person  wiUiout  much  education  and  with  no 
refinement  He  begged  permission  to  make  one 
of  the  encampment,  and  his  manner  was  very 
respectful  and  even  humble ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing dark  and  sullen  in  his  face— his  eyes,  which 
were  of  a  light  gray  colour,  were  very  restless,  and 
his  nose  turned  up  sharply,  and  was  very  red. 
His  forehead  was  excessively  broad,  and  his  eye- 
brows thick  and  shaggy — white  hain  being  freely 
mingled  with  the  daik,  both  in  them  and  upon  his 
head.  Mrs.  Grayling  did  not  like  this  man's  looks, 
and  whispered  her  dislike  to  her  son ;  but  Jamea, 
who  felt  himself  equal  to  any  man,  said,  promptly— 

«What  of  that,  mother!  we  can't  turn  the 
stranger  ofi"  and  say  <  no ;'  and  if  he  means  any 
mischief,  there's  two  of  us,  you  know." 

The  man  had  no  weapons— none,  at  least, 
which  were  then  visible ;  and  deported  himself  in 
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80  hamble  a  manner,  that  the  prejudice  which  the 
jtarty  bad  formed  against  him  when  he  first  ap- 
peared, if  it  was  not  dissipated  while  he  remained, 
at  least  failed  to  gain  any  increase.  He  was  veiy 
quiet,  did  not  mention  an  unnecessary  word,  and 
seldom  permitted  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  those  of 
any  of  the  party,  the  females  not  excepted.  This, 
perhaps,  was  the  only  circumstance,  that,  in  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Grayling,  tended  to  confirm  the  hos-' 
tile  impression  which  his  coming  had  originally 
occasioned.  In  a  little  while  the  temporary  en- 
campment was  put  in  a  state  equally  social  and 
warlike.  The  wagon  was  wheeled  a  little  way 
into  the  woods,  and  off  the  road ;  the  horses  hi- 
tened  behind  it  in  such  a  manner  that  any  attempt 
to  steal  them  would  be  difiicult  of  success,  even 
were  the  watch  neglectful  which  was  yet  to  be 
maintained  upon  them.  Extra  guns,  concealed 
in  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  were 
kept  well  loaded.  In  the  foreground,  and  between 
the  wagon  and  the  highway,  a  fire  was  soon 
blazing  with  a  wild  but  cheerful  gleam ;  and  the 
worthy  dame,  Mrs.  Grayling,  assisted  by  the  little 
girl,  Lucy,  lost  no  time  in  setting  on  the  frying- 
pan,  and  cutting  into  slices  the  haunch  of  bacon, 
which  they  had  provided  at  leaving  home.  James 
Grayling  patroleid  the  woods,  meanwhile,  for  a 
mile  or  two  round  the  encampment,  while  his 
uncle,  Joel  Sparkman,  foot  to  foot  with  the  stran- 
ger, seemed — if  the  absence  of  all  care  constitutes 
the  supreme  of  human  felicity — to  realize  the  most 
perfect  conception  of  mortal  happiness.  But  Joel 
was  very  far  from  being  the  careless  person  that 
he  seemed.  Like  an  old  soldier,  he  simply  hung 
out  false  colours,  and  concealed  his  real  timidity 
by  an  extra  show  of  confidence  and  courage.  He 
did  not  relish  the  stranger  from  the  first,  any  more 
than  his  sister;  and  having  subjected  him  to  a 
searching  examination,  such  as  was  considered,  in 
those  days  of  peril  and  suspicion,  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  becoming  courtesy,  he  came 
rapidly  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  no  better 
than  he  should  be. 

«Yqu  are  a  Scotchman,  stranger,"  said  Joel, 
suddenly  drawing  up  his  feet,  and  bending  forward 
to  the  other  with  an  eye  like  that  of  a  hawk  stoop- 
ing over  a  covey  of  partridges.  It  was  a  wonder 
that  he  had  not  made  the  discovery  before.  The 
broad  dialect  of  the  stranger  was  not  to  be  sub- 
dued ;  but  Joel  made  slow  stages  and  short  progress 
in  his  mental  journeyings.  The  answer  was  given 
with  evident  hesitation,  but  it  was  affirmative. 

**  Well,  now,  it*s  mighty  strange  that  yon  should 
ha'  fou't  with  us  and  not  agin  us,'*  responded  Joel 
Sparkman.  "There  was  a  precious  few  of  the 
Scotch,  and  none  that  I  knows  on,  saving  your- 
self, perhaps, — that  did*nt  go  dead  agin  us,  and 
for  the  tories,  through  thick  and  thin.  That 
•  Cross  Greek  settlement*  was  a  mighty  ugly  thorn 
in  the  sides  of  us  whigs.  It  turned  out  a  raal 
bad  stock  of  varmints.  I  hope, — ^I  reckon,  stran- 
ger,— ^you  aint  fix>m  that  part" 

**  No,"  said  the  other ;  «  oh  no  I  Vm  from  over 
the  other  quarter.  I'm  from  the  Duncan  settle- 
ment above."    * 


"I've  beam  tell  of  that  other  settlement,- but  I 
never  know'd  as  any  of  the  men  fou't  with  us. 
What  gineral  did  you  fight  under  t  What  Caro- 
lina ginerall" 

« I  was  at  Gum  Swamp  when  General  Gates 
was  defeated ,"  was  the  still  hesitating  reply  of  the 
other. 

«  Well,  I  thank  God,  /  wam't  there,  though  I 
reckon  things  wouldn't  ha'  turned  out  quite  so 
bad,  if  there  had  been  a  leetle  sprinkling  of  Sum- 
ter's, or  Pickens's,  or  Marion's  men,  among 
them  two-legged  critters  that  run  that  day.  They 
did  tell  that  some  of  the  regiments  went  off 
without  ever  once  emptying  their  rifies.  Now, 
stranger,  I  hope  you  warn't  among  them  fellows." 

«I  was  not,"  said  the  other  with  something 
more  of  promptness. 

« I  don't  blame  a  chap  for  dodging  a  bullet  if  he 
can,  or  being  too  quick  for  a  bagnet,  because,  I'm 
thinking,  a  live  man  is  always  a  better  man  than 
a  dead  one,  or  he  can  become  so;  but  to  run 
without  taking  a  single  crack  at  the  inimy,  is 
downright  cowardice.  There's  no  two  ways 
about  it,  stranger." 

This  opinion,  delivered  with  considerable  em- 
phasis, met  with  the  ready  assent  of  the  Scotch- 
man, but  Joel  Sparkman  was  not  to  be  diverted, 
even  by  his  own  eloquence,  from  the  object  of  his 
inquiry. 

«  But  you  ain't  said,"  he  continued,  <*  who  was 
your  Carolina  gineral.  Gates  was  from  Virginnjr, 
and  he  stayed  a  mighty  short  time  when  he  come. 
You  didn't  run  fer  at  Camden,  I  reckon,  and  you 
joined  the  army  agin,  and  come  in  with  Greene. 
Was  that  the  howl" 

To  this  the  stranger  assented,  though  with  evi- 
dent disinclination. 

**  Then,  moutbe,  we  sometimes  went  into  the 
same  scratch  together  t  I  was  at  Cowpens  and 
*  Ninety-Six,'  and  seen  sarvioe  at  other  odds  and 
sends,  where  there  was  more  fighting  than  fun. 
I  reckon  you  must  have  been  at  <  Ninety-Six,' — 
perhaps  at  Cowpens,  too,  if  you  went  with  Mor- 
gan!" 

The  unwillingness  of  the  stranger  to  respond  to 
these  questions  appeared  to  increase.  He  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  he  had  been  at  "Ninety- 
Six,"  though,  as  Sparkman  afterwards  remembered, 
in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  defeat  of  Gates  at 
Gum  Swamp,  he  had  not  said  on  which  side  he 
had  fought  Joel,  as  he  discovered  the  reluctance 
of  his  guest  to  answer  his  questions,  and  perceived 
his  growing  doggedness,  forbore  to  annoy  him,  but 
mentally  resolved  to  keep  a  sharper  look-out  than 
ever  upon  his  motions.  His  examination  con- 
cluded with  an  inquiry,  which,  in  the  plain-dealing 
regions  of  the  south  and  south-west,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  put  first 

"  And  what  mout  be  your  name,  stranger  1" 

"Macnab,"  was  the  ready  response,  "Sandy 
Macnab." 
'  "  Well,  Mr.  Macnab,  I  see  that  my  sister's  got 
supper  ready  for  us ;  so  we  mout  as  well  fall  to 
upon  the  hoecake  and  bacon." 

Sparkman  rose  while  speaking,  and  led  the  way 
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to  iht  spol,  netr  tke  wigon,  wfa«re  Mn.  Grayling 
bad  tpread  the  fieut  •'We're  pretty  nigh  oa 
to  the  main  road,  here,  bat  I  reckon  there's  no 
great  danger  now.  Besides,  Jim  Grayling  keeps 
watch  fiv  us,  and  he's  got  two  as  good  eyes  in  his 
head  as  any  scout  in  the  country,  and  a  zifle  that, 
after  you  onoe  know  bow  it  shoots,  'twould  do 
your  heart  good  to  hear  it>  crack,  if  so  be  that 
twa*n't  your  heart  that  he  drawed  sight  on.  He's 
a  penltgious  fine  shot,  and  as  ready  to  shoot  and 
fight  as  if  he  had  a  nateral  calling  that  way." 

«•  Shall  we  wait  for  him  before  we  eatl"  de- 
manded Macnab,  anxiously. 

«<By  no  sort  o'  reason,  stranger,"  answered 
Sparkmsn.  "He'll  watch  for  us  while  we're 
eating',  and  after  that  I'll  change  shoes  with  him. 
So  fall  to,  and  don't  mind  what's  a  coming." 

Sparkman  bad  just  broken  the  hoecake,  when  a 
distant  whistle  was  heard. 

"Ha!  That's  the  lad  now!"  he  exclaimed, 
rising  to  his  feet.  «  He's  on  traiL  He's  got  a 
sight  of  an  inimy's  fire,  I  reckon.  'Twon't  be 
onreasonable,  friend  Macnab,  to  get  our  we'pons 
in  readiness;"  and,  so  speaking,  Sparkman  bid 
his  sister  get  into  the  wagon,  where  the  little 
Lucy  had  already  placed  herself  while  he  threw 
open  the  pan  of  his  rifle,  and  turned  the  priming 
over  with  his  finger.  Macnab,  meanwhile,  had 
taken  from  his  holsters,  which  he  had  before  been 
sitting  upon,  a  pair  of  horseman's  pistols,  richly 
mounted  with  figures  in  silver.  These  were  large 
and  long,  and  had  evidently  seen  service.  Unlike 
his  companion,  his  proceedings  occasioned  no  com- 
ment What  he  did  seemed  a  matter  of  habit,  of 
which  he  himself  was  scarcely  conscious.  Hav- 
ing looked  at  his  priming,  he  laid  the  instruments 
beside  him  without  a  word,  and  resumed  the  bit 
of  hoecake  which  he  had  just  before  received  from 
Sparkman.  Meanwhile,  the  signal  whistle,  sufH 
posed  to  come  from  James  Grayling,  was  repeat- 
ed. Silence  ensued  then  for  a  brief  space,  which 
Sparkman  employed  in  perambulating  the  grounds 
immediately  contiguous.  At  length,  just  as  he 
had  returned  to  the  fire,  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
feet  was  heard,  and  a  sharp  quick  halloo  finom 
Grayling  informed  his  uncle  that  all  was  right 
The  youth  made  his  appearance  a  moment  after, 
accompanied  by  a  stranger  on  horseback ;  a  tall, 
fine-looking  young  man,  with  a  keen  flashing  eye, 
and  a  voice  whose  lively  clear  tones,  as  he  was 
heard  approaching,  sounded  cheerily  like  those  of 
a  trumpet  after  victory.  James  Grayling  kept 
along  on  foot  beside  the  new-comer;  and  his 
hearty  laugh,  and  free,  glib,  garrulous  tones,  be- 
trayed to  his  uncle,  long  ere  he  drew  nigh,  enough 
to  declare  the  fact,  that  he  had  met  unexpectedly 
with  a  friend,  or,  at  least,  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  Why,  who  have  you  got  there,  James  1"  waa 
the  demand  of  Sparkman,  as  he  dropped  the  butt 
of  his  rifle  upon  the  ground. 

«  Why,  who  do  you  think,  uncle  ?  Who  bnft 
Major  Spencer — our  own  major  t" 

"You  don't  say  so !— what !— well !  Li'sel 
Spencer,  for  sartin!  Lord  bless  you,  major, 
who'd  ha'  thought  to  see  you  in  then  parts;  and 


jest  monnted  too,  for  all  natur,  aa  if  ^  war  was 
to  be  fou't  over  agin.  Well,  I'm  laal  glad  to  aee 
yon.    I  am,  that's  aartin !" 

**  And  Fm  very  glad  to  see  yon,  Sparkman," 
said  the  other,  aa  he  alighted  fitim  his  steed,  and 
yiekled  hia  hand  to  the  cordial  grasp  of  the 
other. 

«  Well,  I  knows  that,  major,  without  you  saying 
it  But  you've  jest  come  in  the  right  time.  The 
bacon's  frying,  and  here's  the  bread ; — let's  down 
upon  our  haunches,  in  right  good  aimest,  camp 
foahion,  and  make  the  most  of  what  God  gives  us 
in  the  way  of  blessings.  I  reckon  you  don't  mean 
to  ride  any  further  to-nig^t,  major  1" 

"  No,"  said  the  person  addressed,  "  not  if  you'll 
let  me  lay  my  heeb  at  your  fire.  But  who's  in 
your  wagon  1  My  old  friend,  Mrs.  Grayling,  I 
suppoae  t" 

**  That's  a  true  word,  major,"  said  the  lady  her- 
self making  ber  way  out  of  the  vehicle  with  good- 
humoured  agility,  and  coming  forward  with  ex- 
tended hand. 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Grayling,  I'm  very  glad  to  see 
you."  And  the  stranger,  with  the  blandness  of 
a  gentleman  and  the  hearty  warmth  of  an  obi 
neighbour,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  onoe  more 
finding  himself  in  the  company  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. Their  greetings  once  over.  Major 
Spencer  readily  joined  the  group  about  the  fire, 
while  James  Grayling — though  with  some  reloo- 
tance—diBappeared  to  resume  his  toils  of  the  scout 
while  the  supper  proceeded. 

«  And  who  have  you  here  1"  demanded  Spen- 
cer, as  his  eye  rested  on  the  dark,  bard  features  of 
the  Scotchnian.  Sparkman  told  him  all  that  he 
himself  had  learned  of  the  name  and  character  of 
the  stranger,  in  a  brief  whisper,  and  in  a  moment 
after  formally  introduced  the  partiea  in  this 
foshion — 

"Mr.  Macnab,  Major  Spencer.  Mr.  Macnab 
says  he's  true  blue,  major,  and  fou't  at  Camden, 
when  General  Gratea  run  so  hard  to  'bring  the 
d— d  militia  back.'  He  also  fou't  at  <  Ninety-Six,' 
and  Cowpens — so  I  reckon  we  had  as  good  as 
count  him  one  of  us." 

Major  Spencer  scrutinized  the  Scotchman  keen- 
ly^-a  acrutiny  which  the  latter  aeemed  very  ill  to 
relidi.  He  put  a  few  questions  to  bim  on  the 
subject  of  the  war,  and  some  of  the  actions  in 
which  he  allovred  himself  to  have  been  concerned ; 
but  his  evident  reluctance  to  unfokl  himself— -a 
reluctance  ao  unnatural  to  the  brave  soldier  who 
has  gone  through  bis  toils  honourably — had  the 
natural  efiect  of  discouraging  the  young  oflScer, 
whose  sense  of  delicacy  had  not  been  materially 
impaired  amkl  the  rude  jostlings  of  military  life. 
But,  though  he  foibore  to  propose  any  other  ques- 
tions to  Macnab,  his  eyes  continued  to  survey  the 
features  of  his  sullen  countenance  with  curiosity 
and  a  strangely  increasing  interest  This  he  sub- 
sequently explained  to  Sparkman,  when,  at  the 
close  of  supper,  James  Grayling  came  in,  and  the 
fiinner  assumed  the  duties  of  the  scout 

« I  have  aeen  that  Scotchman's  face  somewhere, 
Sparkman,  and  I'm  convinced  at  ^me  ialoesting 
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moment ;  bnt  where,  fHien,  or  how,  I  cannot  call 
to  mind.  The  sight  of  it  is  even  associated  in  my 
mind  with  something  painfal  and  unpleasant; 
where  could  I  have  seen  him  V* 

« I  don't  somehow  like  his  looks  mjself/'  said 
Sparkman,  **  and  I  mislists  he's  heen  rether  more 
of  a  torj  than  a  whig ;  hot  that's  nothing  to  the 
purpose  now;  and  he's  at  our  fire,  and  we've 
broken  hoecake  together;  so  we  cannot  rake  up 
the  old  ashes  to  make  a  dust  with." 

"  No,  surely  not,"  was  the  reply  of  Spencer. 
« Even  though  we  knew  him  to  be  a  tory,  that 
cause  of  former  quarrel  should  occasion  none  now. 
But  it  should  produce  watchfulness  and  caution. 
Fm  glad  to  see  that  you  have  not  forgot  your  old 
bnsineflB  of  scouting  in  the  swamp." 

•<  Kin  I  forget  it,  major  ?"  demanded  Spark- 
man,  in  tones  which,  though  whispered,  were  full 
of  emphasis,  aa  he  laid  his  ear  to  the  earth  to 
listen. 

"  James  has  finished  supper,  majoi^— thaf  s  his 
whistle  to  tell  me  so ;  and  I'll  jest  step  back  to 
make  it  d'ar  to  him  how  we're  to  keep  up  the 
watch  to-night" 

« Count  me  in  your  arrangements,  Sparkman, 
as  I  am  one  of  you  for  the  night,"  said  the  major. 

«*  By  no  sort  of  means,"  was  the  reply.  «  The 
night  must  be  shared  between  James  and  myae]£ 
Ef  so  be  you  wants  to  keep  company  with  one  or 
t'other  of  us,  why,  thaf  s  another  thing,  and,  of 
course,  you  can  do  as  you  please." 

«  We'll  have  no  quarrel  on  the  subject,  Joel," 
said  the  officer,  good-naturedly,  as  they  returned 
to  the  camp  together. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Thv  arrangements  of  the  party  were  soon  made. 
Spencer  renewed  his  ofier  at  the  fire  to  take  his 
part  in  the  watch ;  and  the  Scotchman,  Macnab, 
volunteered  his  services  also ;  but  the  ofier  of  the 
latter  was  another  reason  why  that  of  the  former 
should  be  declined.  Sparkman  was  resolute  to 
have  every  thing  bis  own  way;  and  while 
James  Grayling  went  out  upon  his  lonely  rounds, 
he  busied  himself  in  cutting  bushes  and  making  a 
sort  of  tent  for  the  use  of  his  late  connnander. 
Mrs.  Grayling  and  Lucy  slept  in  a  wagon.  The 
Scotchman  stretched  himself  with  little  efibrt  be- 
fore the  fire;  while  Joel  Sparkman,  wrapping 
himself  up  in  his  cloak,  crouched  under  the  wagon 
body,  with  his  back  resting  partly  against  one  of 
the  wheels.  From  time  to  time  he  arosa  and 
thrust  additional  brands  into  the  fire,  looked  up  at 
the  night,  and  round  upon  the  little  encampment, 
then  sunk  back  to  his  perch  and  stole  a  few  mo- 
ments, at  intervals,  of  uneasy  sleep.  The  fint 
two  boura  of  the  watch  were  over,  and  James 
Grayling  was  relieved.  The  youth,  however,  folt 
in  no  mood  for  sleep,  and  taking  his  seat  by  the 
6n,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  little  volume  of 
Easy  Reading  LesMms,  and  by  the  fitful  fiame  of 
the  resinous  lighl^wood,  he  prepared,  in  this  rude 
manner,  to  make  up  for  the  precious  time  which 
his  youth  had  lost  of  its  legitimate  employments, 
in  the  stirring  etents  at  the  preceding  aaven  years 


consumed  in  war.  He  was  surprised  at  this  em- 
ployment by  his  late  commander,  who,  himself 
aleepless,  now  emeiged  from  the  bushes  and  joined 
Grayling  at  the  6re.  The  youth  had  been  rather 
a  favourite  with  Spencer.  They  had  both  been 
reared  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  the  first 
military  achievements  of  James  had  taken  place 
under  the  eye,  and  had  met  the  approbation  of  his 
officer.  The  diflerenoe  of  their  ages  was  just  such 
as  to  permit  of  the  warm  attachment  of  the  lad 
without  diminishing  any  of  the  reverence  which 
should  be  felt  by  the  inferior.  Grayling  was  not 
more  than  seventeen,  and  Spencer  was  perhaps 
thirty-four — the  very  prime  of  manhood.  They 
sat  by  the  fire  and  talked  of  old  times  and  told  old 
stories  with  the  hearty  glee  and  good-nature  of 
the  young.  Their  mutual  inquiries  led  to  the 
revelation  of  their  several  objects  in  pursuing  the 
present  journey.  Those  of  James  Grayling  were 
scarcely,  indeed,  to  be  considered  his  own.  They 
were  plans  and  purposes  of  his  uncle,  and  it  does 
not  concern  this  narrative  that  we  should  know 
more  of  their  nature  than  has  already  been  revealed. 
But,  whatever  they  were,  they  were  as  freely  un- 
folded to  his  hearer  as  if  the  parties  had  been 
brothers,  and  Spencer  was  quite  as  frank  in  his 
revelations  as  his  companion.  He,  too,  was  on 
his  way  to  Charleston,  from  whence  he  was  to 
take  passage  for  England. 

« I  am  rather  in  a  harry  to  reach  town,"  he  said, 
«  as  I  learn  that  the  Falmouth  packet  is  preparing 
to  sail  for  England  in  a  few  days,  and  I  must  go 
in  her." 

"For  England,  major!"  exclaimed  the  youth 
with  unallected  astonishment. 

"Yes,  James,  for  England.  But  why — what 
astonishes  you  1" 

*<  Why,  lord !"  exclaimed  the  simple  youth,  "  if 
they  only  knew  there,  as  I  do,  what  a  cutting  and 
slashing  you  did  use  to  make  among  their  red 
coats,'  I  reckon  they'd  hang  you  to  the  first 
hickory." 

"Oh,  no!  scarcely,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
smile. 

**  But  I  reckon  you'll  change  your  name,  ma- 
jor !"  continued  the  youth. 

"No,"  responded  Spencer,  « if  I  did  that,  I 
should  lose  the  object  of  my  voyage.  You  must 
know,  James,  that  an  old  relative  has  left  me  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  England,  and  I  can  only 
get  it  by  proving  that  I  am  Lionel  Spencer ;  so 
you  see  I  must  carry  my  own  name,  whatever 
may  be  the  risk." 

**  Well,  major,  you  know  best;  but  I  do  think 
if  they  could  only  have  a  guess  of  what  you  did 
among  their  sodgera  at  Hobkirk's  and  Cowpens, 
and  Entaw,  and  a  down  other  places,  they'd  find 
some  means  of  hanging  you  up^  peace  or  no  peace. 
But  I  don't  see  what  occasion  yon  have  to  be 
going  cl'ar  away  to  England  for  money,  when 
you've  got  a  sight  of  your  own  already." 

**  Not  so  much  as  you  think  for,"  replied  the 
major,  giving  an  involuntary  and  uneasy  glance 
at  the  Scotohman,  who  w«s  seemingly  sound 
•sleep  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire.    «  There 
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is,  you  know,  but  little  money  in  the  country  at 
any  time,  and  I  must  get  what  I  want  for  my  ex- 
penses when  I  leach  Charleston.  I  have  just 
enoug^h  to  oarry  me  there." 

(*  Well,  now,  major,  that^s  mighty  strange.  I 
always  thought  that  you  was  about  the  best  off  of 
any  man  in  our  parts ;  but  if  you're  strained  so 
close,  Vm  thinking,  major, — if  so  be  you  wouldn't 
think  me  too  presumptuous, — ^you'd  better  let  me 
lend  you  a  guinea  or  so  that  Fve  got  to  spare,  and 
you  can  pay  me  back  when  you  get  the  Bnglish 
money." 

And  the  youth  fumbled  in  his  bosom  for  a  little 
cotton  wallet,  which,  with  its  limited  contents,  was 
displayed  in  another  instant  to  the  eyes  of  the 
otficer. 

«  Noj  no,  James,"  said  the  other,  putting  back 
the  generous  tribute;  «I  ha^e  quite  enough  to 
carry  me  to  Charleston,  and  when  there  I  can 
easily  get  a  supply  from  the  merchants.  But  I 
thank  you,  my  good  fellow,  for  your  o0er.  You 
are  a  good  fellow,  James,  and  I  will  remember 
you." 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  conyersation  &r- 
tlier.  The  night  passed  away  without  any  alarms, 
and  at  dawn  of  the  next  day  the  whole  party  was 
engajicetl  in  making  preparation  for  a  start  Mrs. 
Grayling  was  soon  busy  in  getting  breakfast  in 
readiness.  Major  Spencer  consented  to  remain 
with  them  until  it  was  over :  but  the  Scotchman, 
after  returning  thanks  very  civilly  for  his  accom- 
modation of  the  night,  at  once  resumed  bis  jour- 
ney. His  course  seemed,  like  their  own,  to  lie 
beiow ;  but  he  neither  declared  his  route  nor  be- 
trayed the  least  desire  to  know  that  of  Spencer. 
The  latter  had  no  disposition  to  renew  those  in- 
quines  from  which  the  stranger  seemed  to  shrink 
the  night  before,  and  he  accordingly  suflfered  him 
to  depart  with  a  quiet  farewell,  and  the  utterance 
of  a  good-natured  wish,  in  which  all  the  parties 
joined,  that  he  might  have  a  pleasant  journey. 
When  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  Spencer  said  to 
Sparkman, 

"  Had  I  liked  that  fellow's  looks,  nay,  had  I  not 
positively  disliked  them,  I  should  have  gone  with 
him.  As  it  is,  I  will  remain  and  share  your 
breakfast." 

The  repast  being  over,  all  parties  set  forward ; 
but  Spencer,  after  keeping  along  with  them  for  a 
mile,  took  his  leave  also.  The  slow  wagon-pace 
at  which  the  family  travelled,  did  not  suit  the  high- 
spirited  cavalier ;  and  it  was  necessary,  as  he  as- 
sured them,  that  he  should  reach  the  city  in  two 
nights  more.  They  parted  with  many  regrets,  as 
truly  felt  as  they  were  warmly  expressed;  and 
James  Grayling  never  felt  the  tedium  of  wagon 
travelling  to  be  so  severe  as  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  day  when  he  separated  from  his  &vourite 
captain.  But  he  was  too  stout-hearted  a  lad  to 
make  any  complaint ;  and  his  dissatisfaction  only 
showed  itself  in  his  unwonted  silence,  and  an  over- 
anxiety,  which  his  steed  seemed  to  feel  in  com- 
mon with  himself,  to  go  rapidly  abead»«  Thus  the 
day  passed,  and  the  wayfarers  at  its  close  had 
made  a  progress  of  some  twenty  miles  from  sun 


to  sun.  The  same  precautions  marked  their  en- 
campment this  night  as  the  last,  and  they  rose  in 
better  spirits  with  the  next  morning,  the  dawn  of 
which  was  very  bright  and  pleasant,  and  encou- 
raging. A  similar  journey  of  twenty  miles  brought 
them  to  the  place  of  bivouac  as  the  sun  went 
down ;  and  they  prepared  as  usual  for  their  secu- 
rities and  supper.  They  found  themseUes  on  the 
edge  of  a  very  dense  forest  of  pines  and  scrubby 
oaks,  a  portion  of  which  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
deep  bay — so  called  in  the  dialect  of  the  country 
— «  swamp-bottom,  the  growth  of  which  consisted 
of  mingled  cypresses  and  bay-trees,  with  tupola, 
gum,  and  dense  thickets  of  low  stunted  shrub- 
bery, cane  grass,  and  dwarf  wUlows,  which  filled 
up  every  interval  between  the  trees,  and  to  the 
eye  most  eflSsctually  barred  out  every  human  in- 
truder. This  bay  was  chosen  as  the  background 
for  the  camping  party.  Their  wagon  was  wheeled 
into  an  area  on  a  gently  nsing  ground  in  front, 
under  a  pleasant  shade  of  oaks  and  hickories,  with 
a  lonely  pine  rising  loftily  in  occasional  spots 
among  them.  Here  the  horses  wi^re  taken  out, 
and  James  Grayling  prepared  to  kindle  up  a  fire ; 
but,  looking  for  his  axe,  it  was  unarcountahly 
missing,  and  after  a  fruitless  search  of  half  an 
hour,  the  party  came  to  the  concIui>ion  that  it  bad 
been  left  on  the  spot  where  they  had  slept  last 
night.  This  was  a  disaster,  and,  while  they  me- 
ditated in  what  manner  to  repair  it,  a  negro  boy 
appeared  in  sight,  passing  along  the  road  at  their 
feet,  and  driving  before  him  a  small  herd  of  cattle. 
From  him  they  learned  that  they  were  only  a 
mile  or  two  from  a  farmstead  where  an  axe  might 
be  borrowed;  and  James,  leaping  on  his  horse, 
rode  forward  in  the  hope  to  obtain  one.  He 
found  no  difficulty  in  his  quest ;  and,  having  ob- 
tained it  from  the  farmer,  who  was  also  a  tavern- 
keeper,  he  casually  asked  if  Major  Spencer  had 
not  stayed  with  him  the  night  before.  He  was 
somewhat  surprised  when  told  that  he  had  not 

*' There  was  one  man  stayed  with  me  last 
night,"  said  the  farmer,  "but  he  did'ntcall  himself 
a  major,  and  didn't  much  look  like  one." 

<<He  rode  a  fine  sorrel  horse, — ^tall,  bright 
colour,  with  white  fore  foot,  didn't  he  1"  asked 
James. 

«No,  that  he  didn't!  He  rode  a  powerful 
black,  coal  black,  and  not  a  bit  of  white  about 
him." 

"That  was  the  Scotchman!  But  I  wonder 
the  major  didn't  stop  with  you.  He  must  have 
rode  on.  Isn't  there  another  house  near  you, 
below  1" 

«  Not  one.  There's  ne'er  a  house  either  above 
or  below  for  a  matter  of  fifteen  miles.  I'm  the 
only  man  in  all  that  distance  that's  living  on  this 
road ;  and  I  don't  think  your  friend  could  have 
gone  below,  as  I  should  have  seen  him  pass.  I've 
been  all  day  out  there  in  that  field  before  your 
eyes,  clearing  up  the  brush." 

CHAPTXU   III. 

SoxswHAT  wondering  that  the  major  should 
have  turned  aside  from  the  track,  though  without 
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attaching  to  it  any  importance  at  that  particular 
moment,  Jamea  Grayling  took  up  the  borriwed 
axe  and  hurried  back  to  the  encampment,  where 
the  toil  of  cutting  an  extra  supply  of  light-wood 
t>  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  ensuing  night,  suffi- 
ciently exercised  his  mind  as  well  as  his  body,  to 
prevent  him  from  meditating  upon  the  seeming 
strangeness  of  the  drcomstance.  But  when  be 
sat  down  to  his  supper  over  the  fire  that  he  had 
kindled,  his  fancies  crowded  thickly  upon  him,  and 
he  felt%  confused  doubt  and  suspicion  that  some- 
thing was  to  ifappen,  he  knew  not  what.  His 
conjectures  and  apprehensions  were  without  form, 
though  not  altogether  void ;  and  he  felt  a  strange 
sickness  and  a  sinking  at  the  heart  which  was 
very  unusual  with  him.  He  had,  in  short,  that 
lowness  of  spirits,  that  cloudy  apprehensiveness 
of  soul  which  takes  the  form  of  presentiment,  and 
makes  us  look  out  for  danger  even  when  the  skies 
are  without  a  doud,  and  the  breeze  is  laden, 
equally  and  only,  with  balm  and  music.  His 
moodiness  found  no  sympathy  among  his  com- 
panions. Joel  Sparknun  was  in  the  best  of  hu- 
mours, and  his  mother  was  so  cheery  and  happy, 
that  when  the  thoughtful  boy  went  off  into  the 
woods  to  watch,  he  could  hear  her  at  every  mo- 
ment breaking  out  into  little  catches  of  a  country 
ditty,  which  the  gloomy  events  of  the  late  war 
had  not  yet  obliterated  from  her  memory. 

**  It's  very  strange !"  soliloquized  the  youth,  as 
he  wandered  along  the  edges  of  the  dense  bay  or 
swamp-bottom,  which  we  have  passingly  referred 
to, — *'  it's  very  strange  what  troubles  me  so !  I 
feel  almost  frightened,  and  yet  I  know  Fm  not  to 
be  frightened  easily,  and  I  don't  see  any  thing  in 
the  woods  to  frighten  me.  It's  strange  the  major 
didn't  come  along  this  road!  Maybe  he  took 
another  higher  op  that  leads  by  a  different  settle- 
ment I  wish  I  had  asked  the  man  at  the  house 
if  there's  such  another  road.  I  reckon  there  must 
be,  however,  for  where  could  the  major  have 
gonel" 

The  unphilosophical  mind  of  James  Grayling 
did  not,  in  his  farther  meditations,  carry  him 
much  beyond  this  starting  point;  and  with  its 
continual  recurrence  in  soliloquy,  he  proceeded  to 
traverse  the  margin  of  the  bay,  until  he  came  to 
its  junction  with,  and  termination  at,  the  high- 
road. The  youth  turned  into  this,  and,  involun- 
tarily departing  from  it  a  moment  afVer,  soon  found 
himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  thicket 
He  wandered  on  and  on,  as  be  himself  described 
it,  without  any  power  to  restrain  himself.  He 
knew  not  how  far  he  went;  but,  instead  of  main- 
taining his  watch  for  two  hours  only,  he  was  gone 
more  than  four ;  and,  at  length,  a  sense  of  weari- 
ness which  overpowered  him  ail  of  a  sudden, 
caused  him  to  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
and  snatch  a  few  moments  of  rest  He  denied 
t|}at  he  slept  in  this  time.  He  insisted  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  that  sleep  never  visited  his 
eyelids  that  night, — ^that  he  was  conscious  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  but  not  drowsiness, — 
and  that  this  fatigue  was  so  numbing  as  to  be 
painful,  and  effectually  kept  him  from  any  sleep. 


While  he  sat  thus  beneath  the  tree,  with  a  body 
weak  and  nerveless,  but  a  mind  excited,  he  knew 
not  how  or  why,  to  the  most  acute  degree  of  ex- 
pectation and  attention,  he  heard  his  name  called 
by  the  well-known  voice  of  his  friend.  Major 
Spencer.  The  voice  called  him  three  times, — 
u James  Grayling! — James! — James  Grayling!" 
before  he  could  muster  strength  enough  to  an- 
swer. It  was  not  courage  he  wanteds— of  that  he 
was  positive,  for  he  felt  sure,  as  he  said,  that 
something  had  gone  wrong,  and  he  was  never 
more  ready  to  fight  in  his  life  than  at  that  mo- 
ment, could  he  have  commanded  the  physical 
capacity;  but  his  throat  seemed  dry  to  suffoca- 
tion,— his  lips  effisctually  sealed  up  as  if  with 
wax,  and  when  he  did  answer,  the  sounds  seemed 
as  fine  and  sofl  as  the  whisper  of  some  child  just 
bom. 

«  Oh !  major,  is  it  you  1" 

Such,  he  thinks,  were  the  very  words  he  made 
use  of  in  reply ;  and  the  answer  that  he  received 
was  instantaneous,  though  the  voice  came  from 
some  little  distance  in  the  bay,  and  his  own  voice  he 
did  not  hear.  He  only  knows  what  he  meant  to 
say.    The  answer  was  to  this  efiect 

"  It  is,  James ! — ^It  is  your  own  friend,  Lionel 
Spencer,  that  speaks  to  you ;  do  not  be  alarmed 
when  you  see  me !  I  have  been  shockingly  mur- 
dered !" 

James  asseita  that  he  tried  to  tell  him  that  he 
would  not  be  frightened,  but  his  own  voice  was 
still  a  whisper,  which,  he  himself  could  scarcely 
hear.  A  moment  after  he  bad  spoken,  he  heard 
something  like  a  sudden  breeze  that  rustled  through 
the  bay  bushes  at  his  feet,  and  his  eyes  were  closed 
without  his  effort,  and  indeed  in  spite  of  himself. 
When  he  opened  them,  he  saw  Major  Spencer 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  bay,  about  twenty 
steps  from  him.  Though  he  stood  in  the  shade 
of  a  thicket,  and  there  was  no  light  in  the  heavens 
save  that  of  the  stars,  he  was  yet  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish perfectly,  and  with  great  ease,  every 
lineament  of  h\a  friend's  face. 

He  looked  very  pale,  and  his  garments  were 
covered  with  blood;  and  James  said  that  he  strove 
very  much  to  rise  from  the  place  where  he  sat 
and  approach  him ; — <«  for,  in  truth,"  said  the  lad, 
« so  &r  from  feeling  any  fear,  I  felt  nothing  but 
fiiry  in  my  heart ;  but  I  could  not  move  a  limb. 
My  feet  were  fastened  to  the  ground ;  my  hands 
to  my  sides ;  and  I  could  only  bend  forward  and 
gasp.  I  felt  as  if  I  should  have  died  with  vexa- 
tion that  I  could  not  rise ;  but  a  power  which  I 
could  not  resist  made  me  motionless,  and  almost 
speechless.  I  could  only  say,  •  Murdered  !' — ^and 
that  one  word  I  believe  I  must  have  repeated  a 
dozen  times. 

« <  Yes,  murdered  l-^murdered  by  the  Scotch- 
man who  slept  with  us  at  your  fire  the  night  be- 
fore Ult  James,  I  look  to  you  to  have  the  mur- 
derer brought  to  justice !  James ! — do  you  hear 
roe,  James  1' 

«  These,"  said  James,  <«  I  think  were  the  very 
words,  or  near  about  the  very  words,  that  I  heard; 
and  I  tried  to  ask  the  major  to  tell  me  how  it  was, 
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and  how  I  could  do  what  he  Teqaired ;  buti didnH 
hear  myaelf  speak,  tboa^  it  woald  appear  that  he 
did,  for  almost  immediately  after  I  had  tried  to 
■p^k  what  I  wished  to  say,  he  answered  me  just 
as  if  I  had  said  it.  He  told  me  that  the  Scotch- 
man had  waylaid,  killed,  and  hidden  him  in  that 
very  bay ;  that  his  marderer  had  gone  to  Charlee- 
ton ;  and  that  if  I  made  haste  to  town,  I  would 
find  him  in  the  Falmoath  pallet,  which  was  theo 
lying  in  the  harbour  and  ready  to  sail  fior  Eng- 
land. He  fiurther  said  that  every  thing  depended 
on  my  making  haste, — ^that  I  most  reach  town  by 
to-morrow  night  if  I  wanted  to  be  in  season,  and 
go  right  on  board  the  vessel  and  charge  the 
criminal  with  the  deed.  *  Do  not  be  afraid,'  said 
he,  when  he  had  finished ;  *  be  afraid  of  nothing, 
James,  for  God  will  help  and  strengthen  you  to 
the  end.'  When  I  heard  all,  I  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  then  I  felt  strong.  I  ielt  that  I  could 
talk,  or  fight,  or  do  almost  any  thing ;  and  I  jamp- 
ed  up  to  my  feet,  and  was  just  about  to  run  down 
to  where  the  major  stood,  but,  with  the  first  step 
which  I  made  forward,  he  was  gone.  I  stopped 
and  looked  all  around  me,  but  I  could  see  nottidng ; 
and  the  bay  was  just  as  Uack  aa  midnight  But 
I  went  down  to  it,  and  tried  to  piess  in  where  I 
thought  the  major  had  been  standing;  but  I 
couldn't  get  far,  the  brush  and  bay  bushes  were  so 
close  and  thick.  I  was  now  bold  and  strong 
enoDgh,  and  I  called  out,  loud  enough  to  be  heanl 
half  a  mile.  I  didn't  exactly  know  what  I  called 
for,  or  what  I  wanted  to  learn,  or  I  have  forgotten. 
But  I  heard  nothing  more.  Then  I  remembered 
the  camp,  and  began  to  fear  that  something  might 
have  happened  to  mother  and  uncle,  for  I  now 
felt,  what  I  had  not  thought  of  before,  that  I  had 
gone  too  fer  round  the  bay  to  be  of  much  assist- 
ance, or,  indeed,  to  be  in  time  for  any,  had  they 
been  suddenly  attacked.  Besides,  I  could  not 
think  how  long  I  had  been  gone;  but  it  now 
seemed  very  late.  The  stars  were  shining  their 
brightest,  and  the  thin  white  clouds  of  morning 
were  beginning  to  rise  and  run  towards  the  west 
Well,i  bethought  me  of  my  course, — for  I  was  a 
little  bewildered  and  doubtful  where  I  was ;  but, 
after  a  little  thinking,  I  took  the  back  track,  and 
j  CHion  got  a  glimpse  of  the  camp-fire,  which  was 
nearly  burnt  down ;  and  by  this  I  reckoned  I  wae 
gone  considerably  longer  than  my  two  hours. 
When  I  got  back  into  the  camp,  I  looked  under 
the  wagon,  and  found  uncle  in  a  sweet  sleep,  snd 
though  my  heart  was  full  almost  to  bursting  with 
what  I  had  heard,  and  the  cruel  sight  I  had  seen, 
yet  I  wouldn't  waken  him;  and  I  beat  about  and 
mended  the  fire,  and  watched,  and  waited,  until 
near  daylight,  when  mother  called  to  me  out  of 
the  wagon,  and  asked  who  it  was.  This  wakened 
my  uncle,  and  then  I  up  and  told  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, for  if  it  had  been  to  save  my  life,  I  couldn't 
have  kept  it  in  much  longer.  But  though  mother 
said  it  was  very  strange,  Undo  Bparkman  con- 
sidered that  I  had  been  only  dreaming;  but  he 
couldn't  persuade  me  of  it;  and  when  I  told  him 
I  intended  to  be  off  at  daylight,  just  aa  the  nujor 
had  told  me  to  do,  and  liiia  my  best  all  tho.wajr  tP 


Charleston,  he  laughed,  and  said  I  was  a  fooL 
But  I  felt  diat  I  was  no  fixil,  and  I  was  solemn 
certain  that  I  hadn't  been  dreanung;  and  though 
both  mother  and  he  tried  their  hardest  to  make 
me  put  off  going,  yet  I  made  up  my  mind  to  it, 
and  they  had  to  give  up.  For,  wouldn't  I  have 
been  a  pretty  sort  of  a  finend  to  the  major,  iiC  after 
what  he  told  me,  I  could  have  stayed  behind,  and 
gone  on  only  at  a  wagon-pace  to  look  after  the 
murderer !  I  don't  think  if  I  had  done  so  that  I 
should  ever  have  been  able  to  look  a  whilb  man 
in  the  fece  again.  Soon  as  the  peep  of  day,  I  was 
on  horseback.  Mother  was  mighty  sad,  and 
begged  me  not  to  go,  but  Uncle  Spaikman  was 
mighty  sulky,  and  kept  calling  me  fool  upon  fool, 
until  I  was  almost  angry  enough  to  forget  that  we 
were  of  blood  kin.  But  all  his  talking  did  not 
stop  me,  and  I  reckon  I  was  five  miles  on  my  way 
before  be  hud  his  team  in  traces  for  a  start.  I  rode 
as  briskly  as  I  could  get  on  without  hurting  my 
nag.  I  had  a  smart  ride  of  more  than  forty  miles 
before  me,  and  the  road  was  very  heavy.  But  it 
was  a  good  two  hours  from  aunaet  when  I  got 
into  town,  and  the  first  question  I  asked  of  the 
people  I  met  waa,  to  show  me  where  the  ships 
were  kept  When  I  got  to  the  wharf  they  showed 
me  the  Falmouth  packet,  where  she  lay  in  the 
stream,  ready  to  sail  as  soon  aa  the  wind  ahonld 
fevour." 

CBAITXR  IT. 

J  AUKS  Qratliho,  with  the  same  eager  impa^ 
tienoe  which  he  has  been  suflered  to  describe  in 
his  own  language,  had  already  hired  a  boat  to  go 
on  board  the  British  packet,  when  he  remembered 
that  he  had  neglected  all  those  means,  legal  and 
otherwise,  by  which  alone  his  purpose  might  be 
properly  effected.  He  did  not  know  much  about 
legal  process,  but  he  bad  common  sense  enough, 
the  moment  that  ho  began  to  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  know  that  some  auch  process  was  neces- 
sary. Tbia  conviction  produced  another  difficulty ; 
he  knew  not  in  which  quarter  to  turn  for  counsel 
and  assistance;  but  here  the  boatman  who  saw 
his  bewilderment,  and  knew  by  his  dialect  and 
dress  that  be  was  a  back-oountryman,  came  to  his 
relief,  and  from  him  he  got  directions  where  to 
find  the  merchants  with  whom  his  uncle.  Spark- 
man,  had  done  business  in  former  years.  To 
them  he  went,  and  without  circumlocution,  told 
the  whole  story  of  his  ghostly  visitation.  Even  as 
a  dream,  which  these  gentlemen  at  once  conjec- 
tured it  to  be,  the  story  of  James  Grayling  was 
equally  clear  and  curious;  and  his  intense  warmth 
and  the  entire  absorption,  which  the  subject  had 
efiected,  of  his  mind  and  soul,  waa  such  that  they 
judged  it  not  improper,  at  least  to  carry  out  the 
search  of  the  vessel  which  he  contemplated.  It 
would  certainly,  they  thought,  be  a  curious  coin- 
cidence—believing  James  to  be  a  veracious  youth 
— if  the  Scotchman  ahould  be  found  on  board. 
But  another  test  of  his  narmtive  was  proposed  by 
one  of  the  firm.  It  so  happened  that  the  busineaa 
agents  of  Major  Spencer,  who  was  well  known  in 
Ohadeston,  kept  their  office  but  a  few  rods  distant 
from  their  own;  and  to  them  ail  parties  at  oooe 
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proeeeded.  But  here  the  story  of  James  was  en- 
coontercd  by  a  circumstance  that  made  somewhat 
against  it.  These  gentlemen  prodaoed  a  letter 
from  Major  Spencer,  intimating  the  otter  impos- 
sibility of  his  coming  to  town  for  the  space  of  a 
month,  and  expressing  his  regret  that  he  should 
be  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
the  foreign  vessel,  of  whose  arrival  in  Charleston, 
and  proposed  time  of  departure,  they  had  them« 
selves  advised  him.  They  read  the  letter  aloud  to 
James  and  Uieir  brother  merchants,  and  with  difiS- 
calty  suppressed  their  smiles  at  the  gravity  with 
which  the  former  related  and  insisted  upon  the 
particulars  of  his  vision. 

« He  has  changed  his  mind,"  returned  the  im* 
petoous  youth ;  «  he  was  on  his  way  down,  I  tell 
you, — a  hundred  miles  on  his  way, — when  he 
camped  with  us.  I  know  him  well,  I  tell  you, 
and  talked  with  him  myself  half  the  night." 

<*  At  least,"  remarked  the  gentlemen  who  had 
gone  with  James,  **  it  can  do  no  harm  to  look  into 
the  business.  We  can  procure  a  warrant  for 
sesTching  the  vessel  after  this  man,  Macnab ;  and 
should  he  be  found  on  board  the  packet,  it  will  be 
a  sufficient  circumstance  to  justify  the  magistrates 
in  detaining  him,  until  we  can  ascertain  where 
Major  Spencer  really  is." 

The  measure  was  accorduigly  adopted,  and  it 
was  nearly  sunset  before  the  warrant  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  proper  officer  in  readiness.  The 
impatience  of  a  spirit  so  eager  and  so  devoted  as 
James  Grayling,  under  these  delays,  may  be  im- 
agined ;  and  when  in  the  boat,  and  on  his  way  to 
the  packet  where  the  criminal  vras  to  be  sought, 
his  blood  became  so  excited  that  it  was  with  much 
ado  he  could  be  kept  in  his  seat.  His  quick, 
eager  action  continually  disturbed  the  trim  of  the 
boat,  and  one  of  his  mercantile  friends,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  with  that  interest  in  the  aflair 
which  curiosity  alone  inspired,  was  under  constant 
apprehension  lest  he  would  plunge  overboard  in 
his  impatient  desire  to  shorten  the  space  which 
lay  between.  The  same  impatience  enabled  the 
youth,  though  never  on  shipboard  before,  to  grasp 
the  rope  which  had  been  flung  at  their  approach, 
and  to  mount  her  sides  with  catlike  agility.  With- 
out waiting  to  declare  himself  or  his  purpose,  he 
ran  from  one  side  of  the  deck  to  the  other,  greedily 
staring,  to  the  surprise  of  officers,  passengers,  and 
seamen,  in  the  faces  of  all  of  them,  and  surveying 
them  with  an  almost  offisnsive  scrutiny.  He 
turned  away  from  the  search  with  disappoint- 
ment There  was  no  face  like  that  of  the  sua- 
pected  man  among  them.  By  this  time,  his 
friend,  the  merchant,  with  the  sheriff's  officer, 
had  entered  the  vessel,  and  were  in  conference 
with  the  captain.  Grayling  drew  nigh  in  time  to 
hear  the  latter  affirm  that  there  was  no  man  of  the 
name  of  Macnab,  as  stated  in  the  warrant,  among 
his  passengers  or  crew. 

«  He  is — ^he  must  be !"  exclaimed  the  impetuous 
youth.  «  The  major  never  lied  in  his  life,  and 
couldnH  lie  after  he  was  dead.  Macnab  is 
he  is  a  Scotchman — ** 

The  captain  interrupted  hing- 
es 


«( We  have,  young  gentleman,  several  Scotch- 
men on  board,  and  one  of  them  is  named  Mao- 
fc»d— " 

•*  Let  me  see  him — ^which  is  he  1"  demanded  the 
youth. 

By  this  time,  the  passengera  and  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  crew  were  collected  about  the  Uttle 
party.  The  captain  turned  his  eyes  upon  the 
group,  and  asked, 

«WhereisMr.  Macleodi" 

«  He  is  gone  below — ^he*s  sick !"  replied  one  of 
die  passengers. 

"That's  he!  That  must  be  the  man!"  ex- 
claimed  the  youth.  «ru  lay  my  life  that's  no 
other  than  Macnab.  He's  only  taken  a  false 
name." 

It  was  now  remembered  by  one  of  the  passen- 
gersy  and  remarked,  that  Macleod  had  expressed 
himself  as  unwell,  but  a  few  moments  before,  and 
had  gone  below  even  while  the  boat  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  vessel.  At  this  statement,  the 
captain  led  the  way  into  the  cabin,  closely  followed 
by  James  Grayling  and  the  rest 

«  Mr«  Macleod,"  be  said  with  a  voice  somewhat 
elevated,  as  he  approached  the  berth  of  that  pei^ 
son,  «you  are  wanted  on  deck  for  a  few  mo- 
ments." 

«I  am  really  too  unwell,  captain,"  replied  a 
feeble  voice  from  behmd  the  curtain  of  the  berth. 

**  It  will  be  necessary,"  was  the  reply  of  the  cap- 
tain. «  There  is  a  warrant  from  the  authorities  of 
the  town,  to  look  after  a  fugitive  from  justice.'* 

Macleod  had  already  begun  a  second  speech 
declaring  his  feebleness,  when  the  fearless  yonth, 
Grayling,  bounded  before  the  captain  and  tore 
away,  with  a  single  grasp  of  his  hand,  the  curtain 
which  concealed  the  suspected  man  from  their 
sight 

« It  is  he !"  was  the  instant  exclamation  of  the 
youth,  as  he  beheld  him.  **  It  is  he — Macnab,  the 
Scotchman — the  man  that  murdered  Major  Spen- 
cer!" 

Macnab« — ^for  it  was  he, — ^was  deadly  pale.  He 
trembled  like  an  aspen.  His  eyes  were  dilated 
with  mora  than  mortal  apprehension,  and  his  lips 
were  perfectly  livid.  Still,  he  found  strength  to 
speak,  and  to  deny  the  accusation.  He  knew  no- 
thing of  the  youth  before  him — nothing  of  Major 
Spencer — his  name  was  Macleod,  and  he  had 
never  called  himself  by  any  other.  He  denied, 
but  with  great  incoherence,  every  thing  which  was 
urged  against  him. 

«  You  must  get  up,  Mr.  Macleod,"  said  the 
captain :  *<  the  circumstances  are  very  much  against 
you.    You  must  go  with  the  officer !" 

«  Will  you  give  me  up  to  my  enemies  1"  de- 
manded the  culprit  "  You  are  a  countiyman — a 
Briton.  I  have  fought  for  the  king,  our  master, 
against  these  rebels^  and  for  this  they  seek  my 
life.      Do    not    deliver   me   into    their    bloody 


«Liar!"  exclaimed  James  Grayling-^  Didn't 
you  tell  us  at  our  own  camp-fire  that  you  were 
with  ust  that  yon  were  at  Gates's  defeat,  and 
<  Ninety-Six  1'" 
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«  Bat  I  didD*t  tell  you,"  and  the  Sootdmmn, 
with  a^rin,  «  which  side  I  was  on !" 

**  Ha !  remember  that !"  said  the  eheriff's  offi- 
cer. "He  denied,  just  a  moment  ago^  that  he 
knew  this  young  man  at  all ;  now,  he  confeflMa 
that  he  did  see  and  camp  with  him." 

The  Scotchman  was  aghast  at  the  strong  point 
which,  in  his  inadvertence,  he  had  made  against 
himself;  and  his  efforts  to  excuse  himself,  stem* 
mering  and  contradictory,  served  only  to  involve 
liim  more  deeply  in  the  meshes  of  his  difficulty. 
8tiU  he  continued  his  urgent  appeals  to  the  ca{^ 
tain  of  the  vessel,  and  his  feUow-passengeiB,  as 
citizens  of  tho  same  country,  subjects  to  the  same 
monarch,  to  protect  him  from  thoOT  who  equally 
hated  and  would  destroy  them  all.  In  order  to 
move  their  national  prejudices  in  his  behalf,  he 
boasted  of  the  immense  injury  which  he  had  done, 
as  a  tory,  to  the  rebel  cause;  and  still  insisted 
that  the  murder  was  only  a  pretext  of  the  youth 
before  him,  by  which  to  gain  possession  of  his 
person,  and  wreak  upon  him  the  reyenge  which 
bis  own  fierce  performances  during  the  war  had 
naturally  enough  provoked.  One  or  two  of  the 
pauengers,  indeed,  joined  with  him  in  entreating 
the  captain  to  set  the  accusers  adrift  and  make 
Bdil  at  once ;  but  the  stout  Englishman  who  was 
in  command,  rejected  instantly  the  unworthy 
counsel.  Besides,  he  was  better  aware  of  the 
dangers  which  would  follow  any  such  rash  pro- 
ceeding. Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  had 
bi'en  already  refitted  and  prepared  for  an  enemy ; 
and  he  was  lying,  at  that  moment,  under  the  for- 
midable range  of  grinning  teeth,  which  would 
have  opened  upon  bim,  at  the  first  movement, 
from  the  jaws  of  Castle  Pinckney. 

**  No,  gentlemen,*'  said  he,  **  you  mistake  your 
man.  God  forbid  that  I  should  give  shelter  to  a 
murderer,  though  he  were  from  my  own  parish." 

"  But  I  am  no  murderer,"  said  the  Scotchman. 

"  You  look  cursedly  like  one,  however,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  captain.  "Sheriflf,  take  your  pri- 
soner." 

The  base  creature  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  Englishman,  and  clung,  with  piteous  entreaties, 
to  his  knees.  The  latter  shook  him  ofi)  and  turn- 
ed away  in  disgust 

"  Steward,"  he  cried,  <«  bring  up  this  man's  lug- 
gage." 

He  was  obeyed.  The  luggage  was  brought  up 
from  the  cabin  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff's  offi- 
cer, by  whom  it  was  examined  in  the  presence  of 
all,  and  an  inventory  made  of  its  contents.  It 
consisted  of  a  small  new  trunk,  which,  it  after- 
wards appeared,  he  had  bought  in  Charleston, 
soon  after  his  arrival.  This  contained  a  few 
changes  of  raiment,  twenty-six  guineas  in  money, 
a  gold  watch,  not  in  repair,  and  the  two  pistols 
which  he  had  shown  whUe  at  Joel  Sparkman's 
camp  fire ;  but,  with  this  diflBsrence,  that  the  stock 
of  one  was  broken  off  short  just  above  the  grasp^ 
and  the  butt  was  entirely  gone.  It  was  not  found 
among  bis  chattels.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
articles  in  his  trunk  did  not  result  in  any  thing 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  charge  of  his  crimi- 


nality ;  but  tiiere  vras  not  a  single  person  preaent 

who  did  not  feel  as  morally  certain  of  his  guilt  mm 
if  the  jury  had  already  declared  the  feet  That 
night  he  slept — if  he  slept  at  all — in  the  ooaumm 
jail  of  the  city. 

CHAPTBR    V. 

His  accuser,  the  warm-hearted  and  reaolote 
James  Grayling,  did  not  sleep.  The  exciteroent, 
arising  from  mingling  and  contradictory  emotiona, 
— aorrow  fq^his  brave  young  commander's  fete, 
and  the  naturk  exultation  of  a  generous  spirit  at 
the  consciousness  of  having  performed,  with  sig- 
nal success,  an  arduous  and  painfiil  task,  combined 
to  drive  all  pleasant  slumbera  finom  his  eyes ;  and 
with  the  dawn  he  was  again  up  and  stirring,  with 
his  mind  still  fiill  of  the  awfiil  busineas  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  We  do  not  care  to  porsoa 
his  course  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  the  city,  nor 
account  for  his  employments  during  the  few  days 
which  ensued,  until,  in  consequence  of  a  legal 
examination  into  the  circumstances  which  antici- 
pated the  regular  work  of  the  sessions,  the  extreme 
excitement  <^  the  young  accuser  had  been  renew- 
ed. Macnab  or  Macleod, — and  it  is  possible  that 
both  names  were  fictitious, — as  soon  as  he  re- 
covered from  his  first  terrors,  sought  the  aid  of  an 
attorney — one  of  those  acute,  small,  chopping 
lawyera,  to  be  found  in  almost  every  community, 
who  are  willing  to  serve  with  equal  seal  the  sin- 
ner and  the  saint,  provided  that  thc^  can  pay 
with  equal  liberality.  The  prisoner  was  brought 
before  the  court  under  kabea$  corpus,  and  several 
grounds  submitted  by  his  coonsel  with  the  view  to 
obtaining  his  discharge.  U  became  necessary  to 
ascertain,  among  the  firat  duties  of  the  state,  whe- 
ther Major  Spencer,  the  alleged  victim,  was  really 
dead.  Until  it  could  be  established  that  a  man 
should  be  imprisoned,  tried,  and  punished  for  a 
crime,  it  was  first  necessary  to  show  that  a  crime 
had  been  committed,  and  the  attorney  made  him- 
self exceedingly  merry  with  the  ghost  story  of 
young  Grayling.  In  those  days,  however,  the  an- 
cient Superatition  was  not  so  feeble  as  she  has 
subsequently  become.  The  venerable  judge  was 
one  of  those  good  men  who  had  a  decent  respect 
for  the  faith  and  opinions  of  his  ancestora ;  and 
though  he  certainly  would  not  have  consented  to 
the  hanging  of  Macleod  under  the  sort  of  testi- 
mony which  had  been  adduced,  he  yet  saw 
enough,  in  all  the  drcumstances,  to  justify  hia 
present  detention.  In  the  mean  time,  efforts  were 
to  be  made,  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  Major 
Spencer ;  though,  were  he  even  missings — so  the 
counsel  for  Macleod  contended^ — his  death  oould 
be  by  no  means  assumed  in  consequence.  To 
this  the  judge  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  **  'Fore 
God !"  said  be,  **  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  too 
sure  of  that"  He  was  an  Irishman,  and  pro- 
ceeded after  the  feshion  of  bis  country.  The 
reader  will  therefore  bear  with  his  bulL  "  A  man 
may  properly  be  hung  for  murdering  another, 
though  the  murdered  man  be  not  dead ;  ay,  before 
God,  even  though  he  be  actually  unhurt  and  un- 
injured, while  the  murderer  is  swinging  bj  the 
neck  for  the  bloody  deed!" 
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The  jndge,— who  it  mmt  be  nndenlood  wu  a 
real  existence,  and  who  had  no  tmaU  lepatation 
in  his  day  in  the  louth^ — ^proceeded  to  establish 
the  correctness  of  his  opinions  by  aathorities  and 
argomoDt,  with  all  of  which,  doubtlessly,  the  bar 
were  exceedingly  delighted ;  but,  to  provide  them 
in  this  place  would  only  be  to  interfere  with  our 
own  progress.  James  Oreyling,  however,  was- 
not  satisfied  to  wait  the  slow  processes  which  were 
suggested  for  coming  at  the  truth.  Even  the 
wisdom  of  the  judge  was  lost  upon  him,  possibly, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  did  not  comprehend 
it.  Bat  the  ridicule  of  the  culprit's  lawyer  stung 
him  to  the  quick,  and  he  muttered  to  himself, 
more  than  once,  a  determination  « to  lick  the  life 
out  of  that  impudent  chap's  leather."  But  this 
was  not  his  only  resolve.  There  was  one  which 
he  proceeded  to  pot  into  instant  execution,  and 
that  was  to  seek  the  body  of  his  murdered  friend 
in  the  spot  where  he  fiincied  it  might  be  found—- 
namely,  the  dark  and  dismal  bay  where  the  spectre 
,  had  made  its  appearance  to  his  eyes. 

The  suggestion  was  approved-— though  he  did 
not  need  this  to  prompt  his  resolution— by  his 
mother  and  oncle,  Sparkman.  The  latter  deter- 
mined to  be  his  companion,  and  he  was  farther 
accompanied  by  the  sheriff's  officer  who  had 
^arrested  the  snspected  felon.  Before  daylight,  on 
the  morning  after  the  examination  before  the 
judge  had  taken  place,  and  when  Macleod  had 
been  remanded  to  prison,  James  Orayling  started 
on  his  journey.  His  fieiy  zeal  received  additional 
force  at  every  added  moment  of  delay,  and  his 
eager  spurring  brought  him  at  an  early  hour  after 
noon,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  through 
which  his  search  was  to  be  made.  When  his 
companions  and  himself  drew  nigh,  they  were 
all  at  a  loss  in  which  direction  first  to  proceed. 
The  bay  was  one  of  those  massed  forests,  whose 
wall  of  thorns,  vines,  and  close  tenacious  shrubs, 
seemed  to  defy  invasion.  To  the  eye  of  the 
townsman  it  was  so  forbidding  that  he  pronounced 
it  absolutely  impenetrable.  But  James  was  not  to 
be  baffled.  He  led  them  round  it,  taking  the  very 
course  which  he  had  pursued  the  night  when  the 
revelation  was  made  him;  he  showed  them  the 
very  tree  at  whose  foot  he  had  sunk  when  the 
supernatural  torpor — as  he  himself  esteemed  it — 
began  to  fall  upon  him ;  he  then  pointed  out  the 
spot,  some  twenty  steps  distant,  at  which  the 
spectre  made  his  appearance.  To  this  spot  they 
then  proceeded  in  a  body,  and  essayed  an  en- 
trance, but  were  so  discouraged  by  the  difficulties 
at  the  outset,  that  all,  James  not  excepted,  con- 
cluded that  neither  the  murderer  nor  his  victim 
could  possibly  have  found  entrance  there. 

But,  lo!  a  marvel!  Such  it  seemed,  at  the 
first  blush,  to  all  the  party.  While  they  stood 
confounded  and  indecisive,  undetermined  in  which 
way  to  move,  a  sudden  flight  of  wings  was  heard, 
even  from  the  centre  of  the  bay,  at  a  little  distance 
above  the  spot  where  they  had  striven  for  entrance. 
They  looked  up,  and  beheld  about  fifty  buoards — 
those  notorious  domestic  vultures  of  the  south — 
ascending  firom  the  interior  of  the  bay,  and  perch- 


ing along  upon  the  branches  of  the  loftier  trees  by 
which  it  was  oveihung.  Even  were  the  character 
•of  these  birds  less  known,  the  particular  business 
in  which  they  had  just  then  been  engaged,  was 
betrayed  by  huge  gobbets  of  flesh  which  some  of 
them  had  home  aloft  in  their  flight,  and  still  con- 
tinned  to  rend  with  beak  and  bill,  as  they  tottered 
upon  the  branches  where  they  stood.  A  piercing 
scream  issued  from  the  lips  of  James  Grayling  as 
he  beheld  this  sight,  and  strove  to  scaie  the  offen- 
sive birds  from  their  repast 

« The  poor  major!  the  poor  major!"  was  the 
involnntuy  and  agonized  exclamation  of  the 
youth.  «Did  I  ever  think  he  would  come  to 
this!" 

The  search,  thus  guided  and  encouraged,  was 
pressed  with  renewed  diligence  and  spirit ;  and,  at 
length,  an  opening  was  found  through  which  it 
was  evident  that  a  body  of  considerable  size  bad 
but  recently  gone.  The  branches  were  broken 
from  the  small  shrub  trees,  and  the  undergrowth 
trodden  into  the  earth.  They  followed  this  path, 
and,  as  is  the  case  commonly  with  waste  tracts 
of  tills  description,  the  density  of  the  growth  di- 
minished sensibly  at  every  step  they  took,  tiU  they 
reached  a  little  pond,  which,  though  circumscribed 
in  area,  and  full  of  cypresses,  yet  proved  to  be 
singularly  deep.  Indeed,  it  was  an  alligator-hole, 
where,  in  all  probability,  a  numerous  tribe  of  these 
reptiles  had  their  dwelling.  Here,  on  the  edge  of 
the  pond,  they  discovered  the  object  which  had 
drawn  the  keen-sighted  vultures  to  their  feast,  in 
the  body  of  a  horse,  which  James  Grayling  at 
once  identified  as  that  of  Major  Spencer.  The 
carcass  of  the  animal  was  already  very  much  torn 
and  lacerated.  The  eyes  were  plucked  out,  and 
the  animal  completely  disembowelled.  Yet,  on 
examination,  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  the 
manner  of  his  death.  This  had  been  efiected  by 
fire-arms.  Two  bullets  had  passed  through  his 
skull,  just  above  the  eyes,  either  of  which  must 
have  been  fetal.  The  murderer  had  led  the  horse 
to  the  spot,  and  committed  the  cruel  deed  where 
his  body  was  found.  The  search  was  now  con- 
tinued for  that  of  the  owner,  but  for  some  time  it 
proved  ineffectual,  At  length,  the  keen  eyes  of 
James  Grayling  detected,  amidst  a  heap  of  moss 
and  green  sedge  that  rested  beside  an  overthrown 
tree,  whose  branches  jotted  into  the  pond,  a  whi- 
tish, but  discoloured  object,  that  did  not  seem  na- 
tive to  the  place.  Bestriding  the  feUen  tree,  he 
was  enabled  to  reach  this  object,  which,  with  a 
burst  of  grief,  he  announced  to  the  distant  party 
was  the  hand  and  arm  of  his  unfortunate  friend, 
the  wristband  of  the  shirt  being  the  conspicuous 
object  which  had  first  caught  his  eye.  Grasping 
this,  he  drew  the  corse,  which  had  been  thrust 
beneath  the  branches  of  the  tree,  to  the  surfece ; 
and,  with  the  asiistanee  of  his  uncle,  it  was  finally 
brought  to  the  dry  land.  Here  it  underwent  a 
careful  examination.  The  head  was  very  much 
disfigured;  the  skull  was  fractured  in  several 
places  by  repeated  blows  of  some  hard  instrument, 
inflicted  chiefly  firom  behind.  A  closer  inspection 
revealed  a  buUeUhole  in  the  abdomen,  the  fInA 
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wound,  in  all  probability,  wbich  the  unfortanate 
gentleman  received,  and  by  which  he  waa,  perhapa, 
tumbled  from  hii  horae.  The  blowa  on  the  head 
would  aeem  to  have  been  nnneoeamy,  unleae  the 
murderer — whose  proceedings  appeared  to  have 
been  aingularly  deliberate^ — ^waa  resolved  upon 
making  "  aasuranoe  doubly  sure."  But,  as  if  the 
watchful  Providence  had  meant  that  nothing 
should  be  left  doubtful  which  might  tend  to  the 
complete  conviction  of  the  criminal,  the  constable 
stumbled  upon  the  butt  of  the  broken  pistol  which 
bad  been  found  in  Macleod's  trunk.  This  he 
picked  up  on  the  edge  of  the  pond  in  which  the 
corse  had  been  discovered,  and  wlule  James  Gray- 
ling and  his  uncle,  Sparkman,  were  engaged  in 
drawing  it  from  the  water.  Tha  place  where  the 
fragment  was  discovered  at  once  denoted  the  pi» 
tol  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  final  blows 
were  inflicted.  **  'Pore  God,'*  sakl  the  judge  to 
the  criminal,  as  these  proofs  were  submitted  on  the 
trial,  «  you  may  be  a  very  innocent  man  after  all, 
as,  by  my  faith,  I  do  think  there  have  been  many 
murderers  before  you ;  but  you  ought,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  hung  as  an  example  to  all  other  per- 
sons who  suffer  such  strong  proofs  of  guilt  to 
follow  their  innocent  misdoings.  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  if  this  person,  Madeod  or  Macnab,  didn't 
murder  Major  Speneer,  either  you  or  I  did ;  and 
you  must  now  decide  which  of  us  it  is !  I  say, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  either  you,  or  I,  or  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  murdered  this  man ;  and  if  you 
have  any  doubts  which  of  us  it  was,  it  is  but  jus- 
tice and  mercy  that  you  ahould  give  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  your  doubts ;  and  so  find  your  von 
diet.  But,  before  God,  should  you  find  him  not 
guilty,  Mr.  Attorney  there  can  acarcely  do  any 
thing  wiser  than  to  put  us  all  upon  trial  for  the 
deed." 

The  juTy,  it  may  be  acarcely  necessaiy  to  add, 
perhaps  under  certain  becoming  fears  of  an  alter- 
native such  as  his  honour  had  suggested,  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  *<  Guilty,"  without  leaving  the 
panel ;  and  Macnab,  alia$  Madeod,  was  hung  at 
White  Point,  Charleston,  somewhere  about  the 
year  1 78-. 

"  And  here,"  said  my  grandmother,  devoutly, 
<i  you  heboid  a  proof  of  God's  watchfulness  to  see 
that  murder  should  not  be  hidden,  and  that  the 
murderer  should  not  escape.  You  see  that  he 
sent  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  man — since,  by  no 
other  mode  could  the  truth  have  been  revealed — ^to 
declare  the  crime,  and  to  discover  the  criminal. 
But  for  that  ghost,  Macnab  would  have  got  ofi"  to 
Scotland,  and  probably  have  been  living  to  this 
very  day  on  the  money  that  he  took  from  the  per- 
son of  the  poor  major." 

As  the  old  lady  finished  the  gbost  story,  which, 
by  the  way,  she  had  been  tempted  to  relate  for 
the  fiftieth  time,  in  order  to  combat  my  father's 
ridicule  of  such  superstitions,  the  latter  took  up 
the  thread  of  the  narrative^ 

«  Now,  my  son,"  said  be,  «  as  you  have  heard 
all  that  your  grandmother  has  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  will  proceed  to  riiow  you  what  you  have  to 
believe,  and  what  noit.    It  ia  true  that  Macnab 


murdered  Spencer  in  the  manner  related;  thai 
James  Grayling  made  the  discovery  and  prose- 
cuted the  pursuit;  found  the  body  and  brongfat 
•the  felon  to  justice ;  that  Macnab  sufiered  death, 
and  confeased  the  crime;  alleging  that  h«  was 
moved  to  do  so,  as  well  because  of  the  money 
that  he  suspected  Spencer  to  have  in  his  posses- 
sion, as  because  of  the  hate  which  he  felt  for  a 
man  who  had  been  particularly  bold  and  active  in 
cutting  up  a  party  of  Scotch  loyalists  Id  which  he 
belonged,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina.  But 
the  appearance  of  the  ^lectre  was  nothing  more 
than  the  work  of  a  quick  imagination,  added  to  a 
shrewd  and  correct  judgment  Jamea  Grayling 
saw  no  ghost,,  in  fact,  but  such  as  was  in  his  own 
mind ;  and,  though  the  instance  was  one  of  a  most 
remarkable  character,  one  of  singular  combination, 
and  well  depending  circomatances,  still,  I  think  it 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  and  very  simple 
Uws." 

The  old  lady  was  indignant 

«  And  bow  could  he  see  the  ghost  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  same  bsy  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed,  and  where  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man  even  then  was  lying  t" 

My  father  did  not  directly  answer  the  demand, 
but  proceeded  thus : — 

**  James  Grayling,  as  we  know,  mother,  was  a 
very  ardent,  impetuous,  sagadous  man.  He  had 
the  sanguine,  the  race-horse  temperament  He 
was  generous,  always  prompt  and  ready,  and  one 
who  never  went  backward.  What  he  did,  he 
did  quickly,  boldly,  and  thoroughly !  He  never 
shrank  firom  trouble  of  any  kind :  nsy,  he  re- 
joiced in  the  constant  encounter  with  difficulty 
and  trial;  and  his  was  the  temper  which  com- 
mands and  enthrals  mankind.  He  felt  deeply 
and  intensely  whatever  occupied  his  mind,  and 
when  be  parted  from  his  friend  he  brooded  over 
little  else  than  their  past  communion  and  the 
great  distance  by  which  they  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated. The  dull  travelling  wagon-gait  at  which 
he  himself  was  compelled  to  go,  was  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  him ;  and  he  became  sullen,  all  the 
day,  after  the  departure  of  bis  friend.  When,  on 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he  came  to  the  house 
where  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  Major  Spencer 
would  have  slept  the  night  before,  and  he  learned 
the  fad  that  no  one  stopped  there  but  the  Scotch- 
man, Macnab,  we  see  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
drcumstance.  He  mutters  it  over  to  himself^ 
<* Strange,  where  the  major  could  have  gone!" 
His  mind  then  naturally  reverts  to  the  character 
of  the  Scotchman ;  to  the  opinions  and  suspicions 
which  had  been  already  expressed  of  him  by  his 
uncle,  and  felt  by  himself.  They  had  all,  pre- 
viously, come  to  the  full  conviction  that  Macnab 
was,  and  had  always  been,  a  tory,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations.  His  mind  next,  and  very  naturally, 
reverted  to  the  insecurity  of  the  highways;  the 
general  dangers  af  travelling  at  that  period ;  the 
frequency  of  crime,  and  the  number  o£  desperate 
men  who  were  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  The 
very  employment  in  which  be  was  then  engaged, 
in  scouting  the  woods  for  the  protedion  of  the 
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campy  was  calculated  to  bring  luch  reflectioiif  to 
his  mind.  If  these  precautiona  were  considered 
neccaaaiy  for  the  safety  of  persons  so  poor,  so 
wanting  in  those  possessions  which  might  prompt 
copidity  to  crime,  how  mach  more  necessary  were 
precautions  in  the  case  of  a  wealthy  gentleman 
like  Major  Spencer!  He  then  remembered  the 
conversation  with  the  major  at  the  camp-fire,  when 
they  &ncied  that  the  Scotchman  was  sleeping. 
How  natural  to  think  then,  that  he. was  all  the 
while  awake ;  and,  if  awake,  he  must  have  heard 
him  speak  of  the  wealth  of  his  companion.  True, 
the  major,  with  more  prudence  than  himself  denied 
that  he  had  any  money  about  him,  more  than  would 
bear  bis  expenses  to  the  city ;  but  such  an  assurance 
was  natural  enough  to  the  lips  of  a  traveller  who 
knew  the  dangers  of  the  country.  That  the  man, 
Macnab,  was  not  a  person  to  be  trusted,  was  the 
equal  impression  of  Joel  Sparkman  and  his  nephew 
from  the  first.  The  probabilities  were  strong  that 
he  would  rob  and  perhaps  murder,  if  he  might  hope 
to  do  so  with  impunity ;  and  as  the  youth  made  the 
drcuil  of  the  bay  in  the  darkness  and  solemn  still- 
ness of  the  night,  its  gloomy  depths  and  mournful 
shadows,  naturally  gave  rise  to  such  reflections  as 
would  be  equally  active  in  the  mind  of  a  youth,  and 
of  one  somewhat  familiar  with  the  arts  and  usages 
of  strife.  He  would  see  that  the  spot  was  just  the 
one  in  which  a  practised  partisan  would  delight  to 
set  an  ambush  for  an  unwary  foe.  There  ran  the 
public  road,  with  a  little  sweep,  around  two-thirds 
of  the  extent  of  its  dense  and  impenetrable  thickets. 
The  ambush  could  lie  concealed,  and  at  ten  steps 
command  the  bosom  of  its  victim.  Here,  then,  you 
perceive  that  the  mind  of  James  Grayling,  stimu- 
lated by  an  active  and  sagacious  judgment,  had  by 
gradual  and  reasonable  stages  come  to  these  con- 
clusions: that  Major  Spencer  was  an  object  to 
tempt  a  robber ;  that  the  country  was  foil  of  rob- 
bers ;  that  Macnab  was  one  of  them ;  that  this  was 
the  very  spot  in  which  a  deed  of  blood  could  be 
most  easily  committed,  and  most  easily  concealed ; 
and,  one  important  fact,  that  gave  strength  and 
coherence  to  the  whole,  that  Major  Spencer  had  not 
reached  a  well-known  point  of  destination,  while 
Macnab  had. 

"  With  these  thoughts,  thus  closely  linked  to- 
gether, the  youth  forgets  the  limits  of  his  watch 
and  his  circuit  This  fiict,  alone,  proves  how  active 
his  imagination  had  become.  It  leads  him  forward, 
brooding  more  and  more  on  the  subject,  until,  in  the 
very  exhaustion  of  his  body,  he  sinks  down  beneath 
a  tree.  He  sinks  down  and  &lls  asleep ;  and  in  his 
sleep,  what  before  was  plausible  conjecture,  becomes 
fact,  and  the  creative  properties  of  his  imagination 
give  form  and  vitality  to  all  his  fancies.  These 
forms  are  bold,  broad,  and  deeply  coloured,  in  due 
pro(x>rtion  with  the  degree  of  force  which  they  re- 
ceive from  probability.  Here,  he  sees  the  image  of 
his  friend ;  but,  yon  will  remark — and  this  should 
almost  conclusively  satisfy  any  mind  that  all  that 
he  sees  is  the  work  of  his  imagination, — that, 
though  Spencer  teUs  him  that  he  is  murdered,  and 
by  Macnab,  he  does  not  tell  him  how,  in  what 
manner,  or  with  what  weapons.    Though  he,  sees 


him  pale  and  ghostlike,  he  does  not  see,  nor  can  he 
say,  where  his  wounds  are !  He  sees  his  pale  fear 
tures  distinctly,  and  bis  garments  are  bloody.  Now, 
had  he  seen  the  spectre  in  the  true  appearances  of 
death,  as  he  was  subsequently  found,  be  would  not 
have  been  able  to  discern  his  features,  which  were 
battered,  according  to  his  own  account,  almost  out 
of  all  shape  of  humanity,  and  covered  with  mud ; 
while  his  clothes  wouM  have  streamed  with  mud 
and  water,  rather  than  with  blood.'' 

*<  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  my  grandmother, 
**  it*s  hard  to  make  you  believe  any  thing  that  you 
don*t  see ;  you  are  like  Saint  lliomas  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  how  do  you  propose  to  account  for  his 
knowing  that  the  Scotchman  was  on  board  the 
Falmouth  packet  ?     Answer  to  that  !*' 

"  That  is  not  a  more  difficult  matter  than  any  of 
the  rest.  You  forget  that  in  the  dialogue  which 
took  place  between  James  and  Major  Spencer  at 
the  camp,  the  latter  told  him  that  he  was  about  to 
take  passage  for  Europe  in  the  Falmouth  packet, 
which  then  lay  in  Charleston  harbour,  and  was 
about  to  saiL    Macnab  heard  all  that" 

«True  enough,  and  likely  enough,"  returned 
the  old  lady ;  *<  but,  though  you  show  that  it  was 
Major  Spencer's  intention  to  go  to  Europe  in  the 
Falmouth  packet,  that  will  not  show  that  it  was 
also  the  intention  of  the  murderer." 

*•  Yet  what  more  probable,  and  how  natural  for 
Jamea  Grayling  to  imagine  such  a  thing !  In  the 
first  place  be  knew  that  Macnab  was  a  Briton ;  he 
felt  convinced  that  he  was  a  tory ;  and  the  infer- 
ence was  immediate,  that  such  a  person  would 
scarcely  have  remained  long  in  a  country  where 
such  characters  laboured  under  so  much  odium, 
diBfiranchisement,  and  constant  danger  from  popu- 
lar tumults.  The  &ct  that  Macnab  was  compelled 
to  disguise  his  true  sentiments,  and  afiect  those  of 
the  people  against  whom  he  fought  so  vindictively, 
shows  what  was  his  sense  of  the  danger  which  he 
incurred.  Now,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Macnab 
was  quite  as  well  aware  that  the  Falmouth  packet 
was  in  Charleston,  and  about  to  sail,  as  Major  Spen- 
cer. No  doubt  he  was  pursuing  the  same  journey, 
with  the  same  object,  and  had  he  not  murdered  Spen- 
cer, they  would,  very  likely,  have  been  fellow-pas- 
sengers together  to  E  urope.  But,  whether  ho  knew 
the  fact  before  or  not,  he  probably  heard  it  stated 
by  Spencer  while  he  seemed  to  be  sleeping ;  and, 
even  supposing  that  he  did  not  then  know,  it  was 
enough  that  he  found  this  to  be  the  fact  on  reach- 
ing the  city.  It  was  an  aiier-thought  to  fly  to 
Europe  with  his  ill-gotten  spoils;  and  whatever 
may  have  appeared  a  politic  course  to  the  criminal, 
would  be  a  probable  conjecture  in  the  mind  of  him 
by  whom  he  was  suspected.  The  whole  story  is 
one  of  strong  probabilities  which  happened  to  be 

verified He  never,  my  son,  saw  any  other 

ghosts  than  those  of  his  own  making !" 

I  beard  my  father  with  great  patience  to  the 
end,  though  he  seemed  very  tedious.  He  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  destroy  one  of  my 
greatest  sources  of  pleasure.  I  need  not  add  that 
I  continued  to  believe  in  the  ghost,  and,  with  my 
grandmother,  to  reject  tlie  philosophy. 
2X 
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[Bota  mir.  Died  1847.] 


The  author  of  Charcoal  Sketches  was  born 
in  Greenland  in  New  Hampihire  on  the  third 
of  February,  1807.  His  father  had  been  for 
many  years  principal  of  a  popular  academy  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  now  minister  of  a  Con- 
gregational church,r— a  retirement  to  the  coun- 
try and  from  the  arduous  duties  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  haring  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  ill  health.  He  died  when  our  author, 
his  only  son,  was  about  two  years  of  age,  and 
his  family  soon  after  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Neal  resided  several  years  in  the  village 
of  Pottsville,  but  in  1831  he  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia as  editor  of  The  Pennsylvanian,  a 
journal  which  has  since  been  conspicuous  for 
its  influence  on  the  political  character  of  the 
state,  and  for  a  certain  liveliness  and  courtesy 
which  do  not  commonly  distinguish  the  organs 
of  contending  parties.  For  about  ten  years 
his  devotion  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession was  unremitted;  but  at  length  his 
health  (ailed,  and,  in  1841,  he  travelled  in 
Europe  and  Africa  in  the  hope  of  deriving 
benefit  from  relaxation  and  change  of  scene. 
He  returned  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
able  to  resume  his  occupation ;  but  he  finally 
retired  from  the  Pennsylvanian  in  1844,  to 
enter  upon  the  lighter  and  more  congenial 
business  of  conducting  a  weekly  literary  mis- 
cellany which  he  established  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  under  the  title  of  Neal's  Saturday 
Gazette.  The  reputation  he  had  acquired  dur- 
ing his  long  connection  with  the  press,  par- 
ticularly as  a  writer  of  wit  and  humour,  se- 
cured for  this  periodical  an  immediate  success 
which  has  rarely  been  paralleled ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  grown  steadily  in  the  popular 
favour,  as  every  week  has  brought  increase 
of  its  circulation. 

Mr.  Neal*s  first  compositions,  of  that  class 
for  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished,  appeared 
under  the  title  of  City  Worthies,  in  The  Penn- 
sylvanian, soon  after  the  establishment  of  that 
journal,  and  were  reprinted  and  praised  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
country.  In  1837  he  published  Charcoal 
Sketches,  or  Scenes  in  a  Af  etropolis,  in  which 
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he  drew,  with  remarkable  spirit  and  fidelity, 
a  class  of  characters  always  floating  near  the 
bottom  in  great  cities.  Of  this  work  several 
large  editions  have  been  sold  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  republished  in  London, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Dickens.  In  1844 
he  published  Peter  Ploddy  and  other  Oddities, 
and  he  has  since  given  to  the  public  a  new 
series  of  Charcoal  Sketches  in  his  Gazette. 

The  effect  of  many  of  Mr.  Neal's  portrait- 
ures is  injured  by  the  use  of  descriptive  names, 
such  as  "Fydget  Fixington,"  "Tippleton 
Tipps,"  "Shiverton  Shakes,"  and  »*Slyder 
Downehylle,*'  in  which  there  is  exhibited  no 
humour,  and  but  a  puerile  invention.  This 
sort  of  nomenclature  prevents  the  interest 
which  might  arise  from  the  gradual  disco- 
very of  a  person's  peculiarities  from  conver- 
sation and  action,  and  shows  a  consciousness 
of  a  want  of  power  to  individualize  in  any 
other  manner.  The  system  is  allowable  only 
in  allegory,  and  even  in  this  sort  of  writing 
should  be  used  with  great  caution  and  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Neal  is  a  very  good  moral  philo- 
sopher, of  a  certain  sort,  or  rather,  a  moral 
historian,  who  is  not  so  careful  of  the  digni^ 
of  his  subject  as  to  refrain  from  an  occasional 
exhibition  of  it  in  undress.  It  is  sometimes 
apparent,  however,  that  he  is  a  describer  and 
narrator  only,  without  that  genial  sympathy 
with  his  own  creations  which  is  necessary  to 
give  them  an  actual  existence  to  the  mind. 
His  style  is  compact  and  pointed,  abounding 
in  droll  combinations,  and  peculiar  phrases, 
which  have  the  ease  and  naturalness  of  tran- 
scripts of  real  conversations. 

Mr.  Neel*8  style  in  other  compositions  is 
neat  and  graceful,  and  frequently  sparkling 
and  witty.  He  had  too  much  good  nature  to 
be  caustic,  and  too  much  refinement  to  be 
coarse.  It  evinces  ingenuousness,  sincerity, 
and  manly  feeling. 

— ^Mr.  Neal  continued  in  the  editorship  of 
The  Saturday  Gazette,  until  the  third  of  July,    i 
1848,  when  he  died,  very  suddenly,  in  Philadel-    { 
phia.  A  second  series  ofhis  Charcoal  Sketches    ' 
has  since  been  published  by  his  widow.  | 
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A  PRETTY  TIME  OF  NIGHT. 

PROM  ncOHS  smXB  OP  CHAXOOAL  SKSTCHIB. 

Wv  know  it  to  be  theoretical  in  certain  Bchool»~ 
in  the  Idtchen,  for  ioftance,  which  is  the  moet  ortho- 
dox and  aenrible  of  the  ediools — that,  aa  a  general 
rule,  the  leading  featarea  of  character  are  indicated 
by  the  mode  in  which  we  pull  a  bell ;  and  that,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  we  may  infer  the  kind  of 
person  who  is  at  the  door— just  as  we  do  the  kind 
of  fish  that  bobs  the  cork — by  the  species  of  vibra- 
tion which  is  given  to  the  wire.  Rash,  impetnoas, 
choleric  and  destructive,  what  chance  has  the  poor 
Utile  bell  in  such  hands  1  But  the  considerate, 
modest,  lowly  and  retiring— do  you  ever  know  such 
people  to  break  things  1  Depend  upon  it,  too,  that 
our  sell^estimate  is  largely  indicated  by  our  conduct 
in  this  respect  If  it  does  not  betray  what  we  really 
are,  it  most  assuredly  discloses  the  temper  of  the 
mind  at  the  moment  of  our  ringing. 

"Tinkler 

Did  you  hear  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  amiable  or  more  unob- 
trusive than  that  It  would  scarcely  disturb  the 
nervous  system  of  a  mouse ;  and  whoever  listened 
to  it,  might  at  once  understand,  that  it  was  the  soft 
tintinnabulary  whisper  of  a  gentleman  of  the  con- 
vivial turn  and  of  the  *<  locked  out"  description, 
who,  conscious  probably  of  default,  is  desirous  of 
being  admitted  to  his  domiciliary  comforts,  upon 
the  most  pacific  and  silent  terms  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  those  who  hold  the  citadel  and  possess 
the  inside  of  the  door. 

"Tinkle!" 

Who  can  doubt  that  he— Mr.  Tinkle— would 
take  ofi*hia  boots  and  go  up  stairs  in  his  stocking- 
feet,  muttering  rebuke  to  every  step  that  creaked  1 
What  a  deprecating  mildness  there  is  in  the  de- 
portment of  the  "  great  locked  out  !*'  How  gently 
do  they  tap,  and  how  softly  do  they  ring ;  while 
perchance,  in  due  proportion  to  their  enjoyment  in 
untimely  and  protracted  revel,  is  the  penitential 
aspect  of  their  return.  There  is  a  "  never-do-so- 
any-more-ishne8s"all  aboutthem-— yea— «ven  about 
the  bully  boys  "who  would'nt  go  home  till  morn- 
ing— till  daylight  does  appear,"  singing  up  to  the 
veiy  door ;  and  when  they 

"Trnkle!" 

It  is  intended  as  a  hint  merely,  and  not  as  a  broad 
annunciation — insinuated — ^not  proclaimed  aloud 
—that  somebody  who  is  very  sony — ^who  "  didn't 
go  to  help  it,"  and  all  that — is  at  the  threshold, 
and  that  if  it  be  the  same  to  yon,  he  would  be  ex- 
ceeding glad  to  come  in,  with  as  little  of  scolding 
and  rebuke  as  may  be  thought  likely  to  answer  the 
porpoee.    There  is  a  hope  in  it — a  subdued  hope^ 

"Tinkle!" 
— that  perchance  a  member  of  the  family— good- 
natured  as  well  as  insomnoient — may  be  spon- 
taneously awake,  and  disposed  to  open  the  door 
without  clamouring  up  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  and 
the  whole  house.  Why  should  every  one  know  * 
But— 

"Tinkle— tankle!" 

Even  patience  itself— on  a  damp,  chilly,  un- 


wholesome night — ^patience  at  the  street  door,  all 
alon^by  itself  and  disposed  to  slumber — as  patience 
is  apt  to  be  after  patience  has  been  partaking  of 
potations  snd  of  collations— even  patience  itself 
cannot  be  expected  to  remain  tinkling  there— 
"  pianissimo" — ^hour  after  hour,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  in  this  world  worthy  of  attention  but 
the  ringing  of  bells.  Who  can  be  surprised,  that 
patience  at  last  becomes  reckless  and  desperate,  let 
the  consequences — rhinoceroses  or  Hyrcan  tigers 
—assume  what  shape  they  may  ! 

There  is  a  furious  stampede  upon  the  marble — 
a  fierce  word  or  two  of  scathing  Saxon,  and  then — 

"Rangle — ja-a-a-ngle — ra-a-a-ng!!!" — the  sound 
being  of  that  sharp,  stinging,  excruciating  kind, 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  somebody  is 
"  worse,"  and  is  getting  in  a  rage. 

That  one,  let  me  tell  you,  was  Mr.  Dawson  Daw- 
dle, in  whom  wrsth  had  surmounted  discretion,  and 
who,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  had  now  determined  to 
make  good  his  entrance— assault,  storm,  escalade 
— «t  any  hazard  and  at  any  cost  Dawson  Dawdle 
was  ftirious  now — "sevagerous" — as  you  have 
been,  probably,  when  kept  at  the  door  till  your 
teeth  rattled  like  castanets  and  cachuchas. 

Passion  is  picturesque  in  attitude  as  well  as 
poetic  in  expression.  Dawson  Dawdle  braced  his 
feet  one  on  each  side  of  the  door-post,  as  a  pur- 
chase, and  tugged  at  the  bell  with  both  hands, 
until  windows  flew  up  in  all  directions,  and  night- 
capped  heads  in  curious  variety  were  projected 
into  the  gloom.  Something  seamed  to  be  the 
matter  at  Dawdle's. 

"  Who's  sick  1"  cried  one. 

«  Where's  the  fire  1"  asked  another. 

"The  Mexicans  are  come!"  shouted  a  third. 
But  Dawson  Dawdle  had  reached  that  state  of  in- 
tensity, which  is  regardless  of  every  consideration 
but  that  of  the  business  in  hand,  and  he  continued 
to  pull  away,  as  if  at  work  by  the  job,  while  several 
observing  watchmen  stood  by  in  admiration  of  his 
zeal.  Yet  there  was  no  answer  to  this  pealing 
appeal  for  admittance — not  that  Mrs.  Dawson  Daw- 
dle was  deaf — not  she — ^nor  dumb  either.  Nay, 
she  had  recognised  Mr.  Dawdle's  returning  step 
— that  husband's  «  foot,"  which  should,  according 
to  the  poet, 

"Hbtc  mnsic  in't, 
As  he  comes  up  ihe  stair." 

But  Dawdle  was  allowed  to  make  his  music  in 
the  street,  while  his  wife— obdurate — ^listencd  with 
a  smile  bordering,  we  fear,  a  little  upon  exultation, 
at  his  progressive  lessons  and  rapid  improvements 
in  the  art  of  ringing  "  triple-bob-majors." 

"Let  him  wait,"  reif^arked  Mrs.  Dawson 'Daw- 
dle^ "let  him  wait — 'twill  do  him  good.  I'm  sure 
I've  been  waiting  long  enough  for  him." 

And  tf  she  had ;  but  though  there  be  a  doubt 
whether  this  process  of  waiting  had  "  done  good" 
in  her  own  case,  yet  if  there  be  truth  or  justice 
in  the  vengeful  practice  which  would  have  us  act 
towards  others  precisely  as  they  deport  themselves 
to  usy — and  every  one  concedes  that  it  is  very 
agreeable,  however  wrong,  to  carry  on  the  war 
after  this  fi»hion, — Mrs.  Dawson  Dawdle  could 
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have  little  difficulty  in  jnitifying  henelf  for  die 
conrte  adopted. 

Only  to  think  of  it,  now ! 

Mra.  Daweon  Dawdle  is  one  of  tlioee  natural 
and  proper  people,  who  become  deepy  of  evenings, 
and  who  are  rather  apt  to  yawn  after  tea.  Mr. 
Dawson  Dawdle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the  un- 
natural and  improper  species,  who  are  not  sleepy 
or  yawny  of  eyenings— never  so,  except  of  morn- 
ings. Dawson  insists  on  it  that  he  is  no  chicken 
to  go  to  roost  at  sundown ;  while  Mrs.  Dawson 
Dawdle  rises  with  the  lark.  The  larks  he  prefers, 
are  larks  at  night  Now,  as  a  corrective  to  these 
difierences  of  opinion,  Dawson  Dawdle  had  been 
cunningly  deprived  of  his  pass-key,  that  he  might 
be  induced  « to  remember  not  to  forget"  to  come 
home  betimes— « thing  he  was  not  apt  to  remember, 
especially  if  good  companionship  intervened. 

Thus,  Mrs.  Dawdle  was  «  waiting  up"  for  him.  •  •  • 

To  indulge  in  an  episode  here,  apropos  to  the 
general  principle  involved,  it  may  be  said,  perti- 
nently enough,  that  this  matter  of  vraiting,  if  you 
have  nerves—^'  waiting  up,"  or  **  waiting  down" — 
choose  either  branch  of  the  dilemma — is  not  to  be 
ranged  under  the  head  of  popular  amusements,  or 
classified  in  the  category  d*  enlivening  recreation. 
To  wait — who  has  not  waited  ? — fix  it  as  we  will 
— is  always  more  or  less  of  a  trial ;  and  whether 
the  arrangement  be  for  "  waiting  up'*— disdainful 
of  sleep— or  for  « waiting  down"— covetous  of 
dozes — it  rarely  happens  that  the  intervals  are  em- 
ployed in  the  invocation  of  other  than  left-handed 
blessings,  on  the  head  of  those  who  have  caused 
this  deviation  from  comfortable  routine;  or  •that, 
on  their  tardy  arrival — ^people  conscious  of  being 
waited  for,  always  stay  out  as  long  and  as  pro- 
vokingly  as  they  can — we  find  ourselves  at  all 
dispoMd  to  amiable  converse,  or  complimentary 
expression. 

And  reason  good.  If  we  lie  down,  for  instance, 
when  my  young  lady  has  gone  to  a  «  Polka  party," 
or  my  young  gentleman  has  travelled  away  to  an 
aflair  of  the  convivialities,  do  we  ever  find  it  con- 
ducive to  refreshing  repose,  this  awkward  conscious- 
ness, overpending  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  that 
sooner  or  later  the  disturbance  must  come,  to  call 
us  startingly  from  dreams?  Nor,  after  we  have 
tossed  and  tumbled  into  a  lethargy,  is  it  to  be  set 
down  as  a  pleasure  to  be  aroused,  all  stupid  and 
perplexed,  to  scramble  down  the  stairway,  for  the 
admission  of  delinquents,  who — the  fact  admits  of 
no  exception — ^ring,  ring,  ring,  or  knock,  knock, 
knock  away,  long  after  you  have  beard  them,  and 
persist  in  goading  you  to  frenzies,  by  peal  upon 
peal,  when  your  very  neck  is  endangered  by  ra- 
pidity of  movement  in  their  behalf.  It  is  a  lucky 
thing  for  them  when  they  so  ungratefully  ask  **  why 
you  didn't  make  haste,"  as  they  always  do,  or  mutter 
about  being  «  kept  there  all  night,"  as  they  surely 
will,  that  despotic  powera  are  unknown  in  these 
regions,  and  that  you  are  not  invested  mth  su« 
preme  command.  But  now  get  thee  to  sleep  again, 
as  quickly  as  thou  canst,  though  it  may  be  that  the 
task  is  not  the  easiest  in  the  world. 

ti  Waiting  up,"  too ;  this  likewise  has  ite  delecte- 


The  very  dodi  seems  at  last  to  have  entered 
into  the  conspiracy — the  hands  move  with  sioggiah 
weariness,  and  there  is  a  laggard  sound  in  the 
swinging  of  the  pendulum,  which  almost  says  that 
time  itself  is  tired,  as  it  ticks  its  progress  to  the 
drowsy  ear.  There  is  a  bustle  in  the  street,  no 
doubt,  as  you  sit  down  doggedly  to  wakefulness ; 
and  many  feet  are  pattering  from  the  theatre  and 
drens.  For  a  time  the  laugh  is  heard,  and  people 
chatter  as  they  pass,  boy  calling  unto  boy,  or  deep- 
mouthed  men  humming  an  untuned  song.  Now 
doon  are  slammed,  and  shuttera  closed,  and  bolte 
are  ahooting,  in  earnest  of  retiremente  for  the  night 
Forttken  dogs  bark  round  and  round  the  house, 
and  vocal  cats  beset  the  portico.  The  rumbling  of 
the  hack  dwindles  in  the  distenoe,  as  the  cabs  roll 
by  from  steamboat  wharf  and  railroad  depot  You 
are  deserted  and  alone— tired  of  book — sated  with 
newspaper — indisposed  to  thought  You  nod — ^ha! 
ha ! — ^bibetty  bobetty ! — as  your  hair  smokes  and 
crackles  in  the  lamp.  But  it  is  folly  now  to  peep 
forth.  Will  they  never  come  ?  No— do  they  ever, 
until  all  reasonable  patience  is  exhsusted  ? — Yes 
— here  they  are ! — Pshaw ! — sit  still — it  is  but  a 
straggling  step;  and  hour  drags  after  hour,  until 
you  have  resolved  it  o'er  and  o'er  again,  that  this 
ahall  be  the  last  of  your  vigils,  let  who  will  request 
it  as  a  favour  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  sit 
up  for  them.    1  wouldn't  do  it ! 

So  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  marvelled  at  that  Mrs. 
Dawson  Dawdle— disposed  as  we  know  her  to  be, 
to  sleepiness  at  times  appropriate  to  sleep — ^was 
irate  at  the  non-appearance  of  Mr.  Dawson  Daw- 
dle, or  that  after  be  had  reached  home,  she  detained 
him  vengefolly  at  the  street  door,  as  an  example  to 
such  dilatoriness  in  general,  for  it  is  a  prevailing 
fault  in  husbandry,  and  that,  in  particular,  being 
thus  kept  out  considerably  longer  than  he  wished 
to  keep  out-Ooo  much  of  a  good  thing  being  good 
for  nothing— he  might  be  taught  better,  on  the 
doctrine  of  curing  an  evil  by  aggravation — both 
were  aggravated. 

But  the  difiiculty  presente  itself  here,  that  Mr. 
Dawson  Dawdle  has  a  constitutional  defect,  beyond 
reach  of  the  range  of  ordinary  remedial  agents. 
Being  locked  out,  is  curative  to  some  people,  for  at 
least  a  time— till  they  forget  it,  mostly.  But  Daw- 
son Dawdle  la  the  man  who  is  always  too  late — 
he  must  be  too  late— he  would  not  know  himself 
if  he  were  not  too  late— it  would  not  be  he,  if  be 
were  not  too  late.  Too  late  is  to  him  a  matter  of 
course— a  fi  xed  result  in  his  nature.  He  had  heard 
of  «soon,"  and  he  believed  that  perhaps  there 
might  occasionally  be  something  of  the  sort— epaa- 
modic  and  accidental — ^but,  for  his  own  part,  he 
had  never  been  there  himselfl  And  as  for  « too 
he  regarded  it  as  imaginative  altogethe: 


an  incredibility.  The  presumption  is,  that  be  must 
have  been  bom  an  hour  or  so  too  late,  and  that  ho 
had  never  been  able  to  make  up  the  difierenoe.  In 
fact,  Dawson  Dawdle  is  a  man  to  be  relied  on — ^no 
mistake  as  to  Dawson  Dawdle.  Whenever  he 
makes  an  appointment,  you  are  sure  he  will  not 
keep  it,  which  saves  a  deal  of  trouble  on  your  side 
of  the  question ;  and  at  the  best,  if  an  eariy  hoar 
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be  set,  any  time  will  answer,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  day.  Dawson  Dawdle  forgets,  too; — how 
complimentary  it  is  to  be  told  that  engagements 
in  which  we  are  involved  are  so  readily  forgotten! 
Leave  it  to  the  Dawdles  to  forget ;  and  never  doa- 
ble the  affront  by  an  excuse  that  transcends  the 
original  oftencci — Or  else,  Dawson  Dawdle  did 
not  know  it  was  so  late ;  and  yet  Dawson  might 
have  been  sure  of  it  When  was  it  otherwise  than 
late  with  the  late  Mr.  Dawson  Dawdle  ? 

"  Well/*  said  he  at  the  bell-handle  all  this  time, 
<*  Well,  I  suppose  it's  late  again — ^it  rings  as  if  it 
was  late ;  and  somehow  or  other  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  always  is  late,  especially  and  particularly 
when  my  wife  tells  me  to  be  sure  to  be  home  early 
• — <you,  Dawson,  come  back  soon ;  d*ye  hear  V  and 
all  that  sort  o'  thing.  I  wish  she  wouldn't — it  puts 
me  out,  to  keep  telling  me  what  I  ought  to  do ; 
and  when  I  have  to  remember  to  come  home  early, 
it  makes  me  forget  all  about  it,  and  discomboberates 
my  ideas  so  that  Fm  a  great  deal  later  than  I 
would  be  if  I  was  left  to  my  own  sagacity.  Let 
me  alone,  and  Vm  great  upon  sagacity ;  but  yet 
what  is  sagacity  when  it  has  no  key  and  the  dead- 
latch  is  downl  What  chance  has  sagacity  got 
when  sagacity's  wife  won't  let  sagacity  in  1  Fll 
have  another  pull  at  the  bell— exercise  is  good  for 
one's  health." 

This  last  peal — as  peals,  under  such  circup- 
stanoes,  are  apt  to  be — was  louder,  more  sonorous, 
and  in  all  respects  more  terrific  than  any  of  its 
**  illustrious  predecessors,"  practice  in  this  respect 
tending  to  the  improvement  of  skill  on  the  one 
hand,  just  as  it  adds  provocation  to  temper  on  the 
I  other.  For  a  moment,  the  fate  of  Dawson  Dawdle 
quivered  in  the  scale,  as  the  eye  of  his  exasperated 
lady  glanced  fearfully  round  the  room  for  a  means 
of  retaliation  and  redress.  Nay,  her  hand  rested 
for  an  instant  upon  a  pitcher,  while  thoughts  of 
hydropathies,  douches,  showerbaths,  Gnurfenbergs, 
and  Priessnitzes,  in  their  medicinal  application  to 
dilatory  husbands,  presented  themselves  in  quick 
aquatic  succession,  like  the  rushinga  of  a  cataract. 
Never  did  man  come  nearer  to  being  drowned  than 
Mr.  Dawson  Dawdle. 

«  But  no,"  said  she,  relenting;  «if  he  were  to 
ketch  his  death  o'  cold,  he'd  be  a  great  deal  more 
trouble  than  he  is  now — husbands  with  bad  colds 
— coughing  husbands  and  sneezing  husbands — are 
the  stupidest  and  tiresomest  kind  of  husbands— bad 
as  they  may  be,  ducking  don't  improve  'em.  I'll 
have  recourse  to  moral  suasion ;  and  if  that  won't 
answer,  Fll  duck  him  afterwards." 

Suddenly  and  in  the  midst  of  a  protracted  jangle, 
the  door  flew  widely  open,  and  displayed  the  form 
of  Mrs.  Dawson  Dawdle,  standing  sublime — silent 
—statuesque — wrapped  in  wrath  and  enveloped  in 
taciturnity.     Dawdle  was  appalled. 

«My  dear!"  and  his  hand  dropped  nervelessly 
from  the  bell-handle.  *<My  dear,  it's  me — only  me !" 
Not  a  word  of  response  to  the  tender  appeal 
the  lady  remained  obdurate  in  silence-chilly  and 
voiceless  as  the  marble,  with  her  eyes  sternly  fixed 
upon  the  intruder.  Dawson  Dawdle  felt  himself 
running  down. 
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«  My  dear — ^he !  he !"  and  Dawson  laughed  with 
a  melancholy  quaver — "  it's  me  that's  come  home 
-^you  know  mo— 4t's  late,  I  confess — it's  most  al- 
ways late — and  I — ho !  ho ! — why  don't  you  say 
something,  Mrs.  Dawson  Dawdle  ? — Do  yuu  think 
Fm  going  to  be  skeered,  Mrs.  Dawdlcl" 

As  the  parties  thus  confronted  each  other,  Mrs. 
Dawdle's  "  masterly  inactivity"  proved  overwhelm- 
ing. For  reproaches,  Dawson  was  prepared — be 
could  bear  part  in  a  war  of  opinion — the  squabble 
is  easy  to  most  of  us— but  where  are  we  when  the 
antagonist  will  not  deign  to  speak,  and  environs 
us,  as  it  were,  in  an  ambuscade,  so  that  we  fear 
the  more  because  we  know  not  what  to  fear  ? 

^  Why  don't  she  blow  me  up  1"  queried  Dawdle 
to  himself,  as  he  found  his  valour  collapsing — **  why 
don't  she  blow  me  up  like  an  aflectionate  woman 
and  a  loving  wife,  instead  of  standing  there 'in  that 
ghostified  &shion  V 

Mrs.  Dawdle's  hand  slowly  extended  itself  to- 
wards the  culprit,  who  made  no  attempt  at  evasion 
or  defence — slowly  it  entwined  itself  in  the  folds 
of  his  neck-handkerchief,  and,  as  the  unresisting 
Dawson  had  strange  fancies  relative  to  bow-strings, 
he  found  himself  drawn  inward  by  a  sure  and 
steady  grasp.  Swiftly  was  he  sped  through  the 
darksome  entry  and  up  the  winding  stair,  without 
a  word  to  comfort  him  in  his  stumbling  progress. 

« Dawson  Dawdle !— -Look  at  the  clock! — A. 
pretty  time  of  night,  indeed,  and  you  a  married 
man.    Look  at  the  dock,  I  say,  and  see." 

Mrs.  Dawson  Dawdle,  however,  had,  for  the  mo- 
ment, lost  her  advantage  in  thus  giving  utterance 
to  her  emotion ;  and  Mr.  Dawson  Dawdle,  though 
much  shaken,  began  to  recover  his  spirits. 

«  Two  o'clock,  Mr.  Dawdle — ^two ! — isn't  it  two, 
I  ask  you  1" 

**  If  you  are  positive  about  the  ftict,  Mrs.  Daw- 
dle, it  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  call  your 
veracity  in  question,  and  I  decline  looking.  So 
far  as  I  am  informed,  it  generally  is  two  o'clock 
just  about  this  time  in  the  morning — at  least,  it 
always  has  been  whenever  I  stayed  up  to  see.  If 
the  dock  is  right,  you'll  be  apt  to  find  it  two  just 
as  it  strikes  two^that's  the  reason  it  strikes,  and 
I  don't  know  that  it  could  have  a  better  reason." 

«  A  pretty  time !" 

<*Yes — pretty  enough!"  responded  Dawdle; 
«  when  it  don't  rain,  one  time  of  night  is  as  pretty 
as  another  time  of  night— it's  the  people  that's  up 
in  the  time  of  night,  that's  not  pretty ;  and  you, 
Mrs.  Dawdle,  are  a  case  in  pint— keeping  a  man 
out  of  his  own  house.  It's  not  the  night  that's 
not  pretty,  Mrs.  Dawdle,  but  the  filings  on,  that's 
not— and  you  are  the  goings  on.  As  for  me,  I'm 
for  peace— a  dead-latch  key  and  peace ;  and  I  move 
that  the  goings  on  be  indefinitely  postponed,  be- 
cause, Mrs.  Dawdle,  Fve  heard  it  all  before.^1  know 
it  like  a  book ;  and  if  you  insist  on  it,  Mrs.  Daw* 
die,  Fll  save  you  trouble,  and  speak  the  whole 
speech  for  you  right  off  the  reel,  only  I  can't  cry 
good  when  I'm  jolly." 

But  Dawson  Dawdle's  volubility,  assumed  foi 
the  purpose  of  hiding  his  own  misgivings,  did  not 
answer  the  end  which  he  had  in  view ;  for  Mrs. 
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Dawflon  Dawdle,  having  had  a  glimpae  at  its  eflecCa, 
again  resortod  to  the  « silent  aystem'*  of  connubial 
management.  She  apoke  no  more  that  night, 
which Dawaon,  perchance, (band  agreeable  enough; 
but  ahe  would  not  apeak  any  more  the  day  after, 
which  perplexed  him  when  he  came  down  too  lata 
for  breakfiist,  or  returned  too  late  for  dinner. 

« I  do  wish  ahe  would  aay  aomething,"  muttered 
Dawdle ;  <*  something  croaa,  if  she  likes— any  thing, 
80  it  makes  a  noiae.  It  makea  a  man  feel  bad,  after 
he's  used  to  being  talked  to,  not  to  be  talked  to  in 
the  regular  old-fashioned  way.  When  one's  so 
accustomed  to  being  blowed  up,  it  seems  as  if  ho 
was  lost  or  didn*t  belong  to  anybody,  if  no  one 
aees  to  it  that  he'a  blowed  up  at  the  usual  time. 
Bachelors,  perhaps,  can  get  along  well  enough 
without  having  their  comforts  properly  attended  to 
in  tills  respect — What  do  they  know,  the  miserablo 
creatures,  about  such  warm  reaeptiona,  and  such 
little  endearments  ?  When  they  are  out  too  late, 
nobody's  at  home  preparing  a  apeech  for  them ;  but 
I  feel  just  as  if  I  was  a  widower,  if  Vm  not  talked 
to  for  not  being  at  home  in  time.*' 


CORNER  LOUNGERS. 

ntOM  PKTSB  PLODDT  AlfO  OTHKR  ODDmXS. 

<*  CoMxoir  people,  Billy— 4ow,  onery,  common 
people,  can't  make  it  out  when  natur's  raised  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  family — a  gentleman  all  complete,  only 
the  money's  been  forgot  If  a  man  won't  work  all 
the  time— day  in  and  day  out — if  he  amokes  by  the 
fire  or  whistles  out  of  the  winder,  the  very  gals  bump 
agin  him  and  say  *  get  out  of  the  way  loaf!'  ** 

«  But,  Billy,  my  son,  never  mind,  and  keep  not  a 
lettin'  on,"  continued  Nollikins,  and  a  beam  of  hope 
irradiated  his  otherwise  saturnine  countenance; 
*  the  world's  a  railroad  and  the  can  ia  comin'— all 
we'll  have  to  do  is  to  jump  in,  chalked  free.  There 
will  be  a  time — something  must  happen.  Rich 
widdera  are  about  yet,  though  they  are  snapped  up 
so  fait  Rich  widdera,  Billy,  are  *  special  provi- 
dences,' as  my  old  boss  used  to  say  when  I  broke 
my  nose  in  the  entry,  sent  here  like  rafts  to  pick  up 
deservin'  chaps  when  they  can't  swim  no  longer. 
When  you've  bin  down  twy'st,  Billy,  and  are  jist 
off  agin,  then  comes  the  widder  a  floatin'  along. 
Why,  splatterdocks  is  nothiki'  to  it,  and  a  widder 
ia  the  best  of  all  life-preservers,  when  a  man  is 
most  a  case,  like  you  and  me." 

<«  Well,  I'm  not  perticklar,  not  I,  nor  never  was. 
I'll  take  a  widder,  for  my  part,  if  she's  got  the  mint 
drops,  and  never  ask  no  questions.  I'm  not  proud^- 
never  was  harrystocratic — ^I  drinks  with  anybody, 
and  amokes  all  the  cigara  they  give  me.  What's  the 
use  of  bein'  stuck  up,  stiffy  1  It's  my  principle  that 
other  folks  are  nearly  as  good  as  me,  if  they're  not 
constables  nor  aldermen.    I  can't  atand  them  sort." 

**  No,  Billy,"  said  Nollikins,  with  an  encouraging 
smile,  **  no,  Billy,  such  indiwidooals  as  them  don't 
know  human  nalur' — but,  aa  I  waa  goin'  to  aay,  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  short  crop  of  widders,  why 
can't  somebody  leave  us  a  fortin  ?— That  will  do  as 
well,  if  not  better.    Now  look  here— what's 


than  thist  Fm  standin'  on  the  wharfl— the  rich 
man  tries  to  go  aboard  of  the  steamboat— the  nig" 
gen  push  him  off  the  plank — ^in  I  jumps,  ca-ejrfash ! 
The  old  gentleman  isn't  drowned ;  but  he  might 
have  been  drowned  but  for  me,  and  if  he  had  a 
bin,  where'a  the  uae  of  his  money  then  ?  So  he 
gives  me  aa  much  as  I  want  now,  and  a  great  deal 
more  when  he  defuncts  riggler,  accordin'  to  law  and 
the  practice  of  civilized  nations.  You  see — that^a 
the  way  the  thing  works.  I'm  at  the  wharf  every 
day— can't  afford  to  lose  a  chance,  and  I  begin  to 
wish  the  old  chap  would  hurra  about  comin*  along. 
What  can  keep  him  r 

**  If  it  'ud  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end," 
remarked  Billy  Bunkera,  •<  Fd  rather  the  niggen 
would  push  the  old  man's  little  boy  into  the  water, 
if  it's  all  the  aame  to  him.  Them  £at  old  feUera 
are  so  heavy  when  they're  tkcered,  and  hang  on  so 
— why,  I  might  get  drowned  before  I  had  time  to 
go  to  bank  with  the  check !  But  what's  the  nae 
of  waitin'  1  Couldn't  we  above  'em  in  aome  vrarm 
afternoon,  ouraelves  ?   Who'd  know  in  the  crowd! " 

-  I've  thought  of  that,  Bunkera,  when  a  man  was 
before  me  that  looked  like  the  right  sort  Fve  often 
said  to  myself,  *  My  friend,  how  would  you  like  to 
be  washed  for  notbin'  1' — ^but,  Billy,  there  might 
be  mistakes — ^perhaps,  when  you  got  him  out,  he 
coukin't  pay.     What  then  V 

•(  Why,  keep  a  puttin'  new  ones  in  to  aoak  every 
day,  till  you  do  fish  up  the  right  one." 

» It  won't  do,  my  friend — they'd  smoke  the  joke 
^-aH  the  riff-raff  in  town  would  be  pushin'  old 
gentlemen  into  the  river,  and  the  elderly  folks 
would  have  to  give  up  trevellin'  by  the  steamboat 
We  must  wait,  Fm  afeared,  till  the  real  thing  hap- 
pena.  The  right  person  will  be  aure  to  eooie  along." 

« I  hope  so ;  and  so  it  happens  quick,  I  don't 
much  care  whether  it's  the  old  man,  or  his  little 
boy,  or  that  rich  widder,  that  geta  a  ducking.  Fm 
not  proud." .... 

**  Then  you'll  see  me  come  the  nonsense  orer 
the  old  fi>lks — ^who's  loafer  now ! — and  my  dog  will 
bite  their  cat — who's  ginger*pop  and  jam  spruce 
beer,  at  this  present  writin',  I'd  like  to  know  1" . . . 

Thus,  wrapped  in  present  dreams  and  future 
anticipations — a  king  that  ia  to  be — lives  Nicholas 
Nollikins — the  grand  exemplar  of  the  corner  loung^ 
ers.  There  he  stationa  himself;  for  hope  requirea 
a  boundless  prospect  and  a  clear  look-out,  that,  by 
whatever  route  fortune  chooses  to  approach,  she 
may  have  a  prompt  reception.  Nicholas  and  his 
tribe  exist  but  for  to-morrow,  and  rely  firmly  upon 
that  poetic  justice,  which  should  reward  those  who 
wait  patiently  until  the  wheel  of  fortune  turns  ap 
a  prize.  They  feel,  by  the  generous  expansion  of 
their  souls,  by  their  impatience  of  ignoble  toil,  by 
their  aspirations  after  the  beantiftil  and  nice,  that 
their  present  poeitton  in  society  is  the  result  of  ac-> 
cident  and  inadvertency,  and  that,  if  they  are  not 
&lse  to  the  nature  that  is  within  them,  the  time 
must  come  when  the  mistake  will  be  rectified,  and 
« they  ahall  walk  in  ailk  attire  and  siller  hae  to 
spare,"  which  is  not  by  any  means  the  case  at  pre- 
sent AU  that  can  be  expected  just  now,  ia,  that 
they  should  spare  other  people's  «  siller." 
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Edoae  a.  Fob,  bom  in  Baltimore  in  Janu- 
ary, 1811,  was  the  second  son  of  David  and 
Elisabeth  Arnold  Poe,  of  the  theatre,  both 
of  whom  died  in  Richmond,  in  1815,  leaving 
three  children  in  homeless  poverty.  He  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Allan,  a  merchant^  who  in 
the  following  year  placed  him  at  a  school  near 
London,  from  which  in  1822  he  was  removed 
to  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  gra- 
duated with  distinction  in  1826.  His  irregu- 
larities at  college  caused  a  disagreement  with 
his  patron,  and  he  joined  an  expedition  to 
assist  the  Greeks ;  but  after  proceeding  as  far 
as  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  way  to  Athens,  he 
returned,  and  a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Allan 
having  been  effected,  he  was  enabled  to  enter 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Here 
he  made  his  first  essays  in  literature,  in  a 
small  volume  of  Poems,  printed  in  1830, 
about  which  time  he  left  the  Academy,  and 
Mr.  Allan  having  died  without  making  any 
provision  for  him  in  his  will,  he  was  com- 
pelled afterward  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  pen 
for  support.  Securing  attention  with  two 
literary  prizes  at  Baltimore,  he  was  in  1835 
engaged  by  the  proprietor  of  The  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  at  Richmond,  to  assist 
in  editing  that  magasineT  in  1838,  he  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  connected  as 
editor  with  Burton's  Magazine  one  year,  and 
with  Graham's  a  year  and  a  half;  and  he  con- 
tinued in  the  latter  city  until  1844,  during 
which  time  he  published  Tales  of  the  Gro- 
tesque and  the  Arabesque,  in  two  volumes ; 
and  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  a  nautical  romance, 
in  one  volume ;  besides  many  of  his  finest 
criticisms,  and  other  tales  and  poems,  in 
periodicals.  He  went  next  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  employed  several  months  as  a 
reviewer  of  books  for  the  Home  Journal,  and 
was  first  an  associate  and  afterward  the  sole 
editor  of  the  Broadway  Journal.  Lithe  winter 
of  1848,  while  at  Fordham,  a  few  miles  from 
the  city,  he  suffered  much  from  poverty,  and 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  about 
twelve  years,  died  in  the  following  spring. 
He  had  already  published  new  collections 
of  his  Poems  and  Tales,  and  the  magasine 


sketches  of  the  Literati,  and  in  1849  he  gave 
to  the  world  Eureka,  a  Prose  Poem,  intended 
to  illustrate  his  views  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Universe.  In  the  summer  of  1849  he  re- 
visited Yir^nia,  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
had  entirely  mastered  his  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion ;  but  on  the  fourth  of  October  he  set  out 
for  New  York,  to  fulfil  a  literary  engage- 
ment, and  to  prepare  for  his  second  marriage. 
Arriving  in  Baltimore,  he  gave  his  trunk  to  a 
porter,  with  directions  to  convey  it  to  the 
ears  which  were  to  leave  in  an  hour  or  two 
for  Philadelphia,  and  went  into  a  tavern  to 
obtain  some  refreshment  Here  he  met  ac- 
quaintances who  invited  him  to  drink:  his 
resolutions  and  duties  were  forgotten ;  in  a 
few  hours  he  was  in  such  a  state  as  is  com- 
monly induced  only  by  long-continued  intoxi- 
cation ;  after  a  night  of  insanity  and  expo- 
sure, he  was  carried  to  a  hospital;  and  there, 
on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  of  October,  1849, 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years. 

Soon  afterward,  having  been  appointed  his 
literary  executor,  I  collected  and  published 
,  his  various  works,  in  three  volumes,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family.  In  the  third  volume  I 
have  given  an  account  of  his  life,  with  opinions 
of  his  genius.  His  realm  was  on  the  shadowy 
confines  of  human  experience,  among  the 
abodes  of  crime,  gloom,  and  horror,  and  there 
he  delighted  to  surround  himself  with  images 
of  beauty  and  of  terror,  to  raise  his  solemn 
palaces  and  towers  and  spires  in  a  night  upon 
which  should  rise  no  sun.  His  minuteness 
of  detail,  refinement  of  reasoning,  and  pro- 
priety and  power  of  language— the  perfect 
keeping  and  apparent  good  faith,  with  which 
he  managed  the  evocation  and  exhibition  of 
his  strange  and  spectral  and  revolting  crea- 
tions— ^gave  him  an  astonishing  mastery  over 
his  readers,  so  that  his  books  were  closed  as 
one  would  lay  aside  nightmare  or  the  spells 
of  opium.  The  analytical  subtiety  evinced  in 
his  works  has  frequentiy  been  overestimated, 
because  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  consi- 
dered that  his  mysteries  were  composed  with 
the  express  design  of  being  dissolved.  When 
Poe  attempted  the  illustration  of  the  pro- 
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founder  operations  of  the  mind,  as  displayed 
in  written  reason  or  in  real  action,  he  fre- 
quently failed  entirely.  In  poetry,  as  in 
prose,  he  was  eminently  successful  in  the 
metaphysical  treatment  of  the  passions.  His 
poems  are  constructed  with  wonderful  inge- 
nuity, and  finished  with  consummate  art. 
They  display  a  sombre  and  weird  imagina- 
tion, and  a  taste  almost  faultless  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  that  sort  of  beauty  which  was 
most  agreeable  to  his  temper.  But  they 
evince  little  genuine  feeling,  and  less  of  that 
spontaneous  ecstacy  which  gives  its  freedom, 
smoothness,  and  naturalness  to  immortal 
verse.  He  was  not  remarkably  original  in 
invention.  Indeed  some  of  his  plagiarisms  are 
scarcely  paralleled  for  audacity:  for  instance, 


in  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,  the  complicate 
machinery  upon  which  the  interest  depends 
is  borrowed  from  a  story  entitled  Yivenzio,  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  In  his  Marginalia  he 
also  borrowed  largely,  especially  from  Cole- 
ridge. As  a  critic,  he  rarely  ascended  from 
the  particular  to  the  general,  from  subjects 
to  principles ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  micro- 
scope but  never  looked  through  the  telescope. 
His  criticisms  are  of  value  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  demonstrative,  but  his  unsup- 
ported assertions  and  opinions  were  so  apt 
to  be  influenced  by  friendship  or  enmity,  by 
the  desire  to  please  or  the  fear  to  offend,  or 
by  his  constant  ambition  to  surprise,  or  pro- 
duce a  sensation,  that  they  should  be  received 
in  all  cases  with  distrust  of  their  fairness. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  USHER. 

DuKiNO  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and  Boundleis 
day  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung 
oppressively  low  in  the  heavens,  I  had  been  passing 
alone  on  horseback,  through  a  singularly  dreary 
tract  of  country ;  and  at  length  found  myself,  as 
the  shades  of  the  evening  drew  on,  within  view  of 
the  melancholy  House  of  Usher.  I  know  not  how 
it  was — but,  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the  building, 
a  sense  of  insufferable  gloom  pervaded  my  spirit. 
I  say  insufferable ;  for  the  feeling  was  unrelieved  by 
any  of  that  half-pleasurable,  because  poetic,  senti- 
ment, with  which  the  mind  usually  receives  even  the 
sternest  natural  images  of  the  desolate  or  terrible. 
I  looked  upon  the  scene  before  me— ^pon  the  mere 
house,  and  the  simple  landscape  features  of  the  do- 
main— upon  the  bleak  walls — upon  the  vacant  eye- 
like windows — ^upon  a  few  rank  sedges — and  upon 
a  few  white  trunks  of  decayed  trees — ^with  an  utter 
>  depression  of  soul  which  I  can  compare  to  no  earthly 
sensation  more  properly  than  to  the  after-dream  of 
the  reveller  upon  opium— ^he  bitter  lapse  into  every- 
day life — the  hideous  dropping  off  of  ^e  veil.  There 
was  an  idness,  a  sinking,  a  sickening  of  the  heart — 
an  unredeemed  dreariness  of  thought  which  no  goad- 
ing of  the  imagination  could  torture  into  aught  of  the 
sublime.  What  was  it  so  unnerved  me  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  House  of  Usher  ?  It  was  a  mys- 
tery all  insoluble ;  nor  could  I  g^pple  with  the  sha- 
dowy fancies  that  crowded  upon  me  as  I  pondered. 
I  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  unsatis&ctozy 
conclusion,  that  while,  beyond  a  doubt,  there  are 
combinations  of  very  simple  natural  objects  which 
have  the  power  of  thus  affecting  us,  still  the  anal- 
ysis of  this  power  lies  among  considerations  beyond 
our  depth.  It  was  possible,  I  reflected,  that  a  mere 
different  arrangement  of  the  particulars  of  the  scene, 
of  the  details  of  the  picture,  would  be  sufficient  to 
molify,  or  perhaps  to  annihilate  its  capacity  for  sor- 
rowful impression ;  and  acting  upon  this  idea,  I 


reined  my  horse  to  the  precipitous  brink  of  a  black 
and  lurid  tarn  that  lay  in  unruffled  lustre  by  tiie 
dwelling,  and  gazed  down — but  with  a  shudder  even 
more  thrilling  than  before — upon  the  remodelled  and 
inverted  images  of  the  gray  sedge,  and  the  ghastly 
tree-stems,  and  the  vacant  and  eye-like  windows. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  mansion  of  gloom  I  now 
proposed  to  myself  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks.  Its 
proprietor,  Roderick  Usher,  had  been  one  of  my 
boon  companions  in  boyhood ;  but  many  years  had 
elapsed,  since  our  last  meeting.  A  letter,  how- 
ever, had  lately  reached  me  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country — a  letter  from  him — ^which,  in  its  wildly 
importunate  nature,  had  admitted  of  no  other  than 
a  personal  reply.  The  MS.  gave  evidence  of  ner- 
vous agitation.  The  writer  spoke  of  acute  bodily 
illness — of  a  mental  disorder  which  oppressed  him 
— end  of  an  earnest  desbe  to  see  me,  as  his  best, 
and  indeed  ^  only  personal  friend,  with  a  view 
of  attempting,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  my  society, 
some  alleviation  of  his  malady.  It  was  the  manner 
in  which  all  this,  and  much  more,  was  said — it  was 
the  apparent  heart  that  went  with  his  request — 
which  allowed  me  no  room  for  hesitation ;  and  I 
accordingly  obeyed  forthwith  what  I  still  consi- 
dered a  very  singular  summons.  -| 

Although,  as  boys,  we  had  been  even  intimate 
associates,  yet  I  really  knew  little  of  my  fnend.  His 
reserve  had  been  always  excessive  and  habitual. 
I  was  aware,  however,  that  his  very  ancient  fiimily 
had  been  noted,  time  out  of  mind,  for  a  peculiar  sen- 
sibili^  of  temperament,  displayidg  itself^  through 
long  ages,  in  many  works  of  exalted  art,  and  mani- 
fested, of  late,  in  repeated  deeds  of  munificent  yet 
unobtrusive  charity,  as  well  as  in  a  passionate  de- 
votion to  the  intricacies,  perhaps  even  more  than 
to  the  orthodox  and  easily  recognisable  beauties,  of 
musical  science.  I  had  learned,  too,  the  very  re- 
markable fiict,  that  the  stem  of  the  Usher  race,  all 
time-honoured  as  it  was,  had  put  forth,  at  no  period, 
any  enduring  branch;  in  other  words,  that  the  en- 
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tire  family  lay  io  the  direct  line  of  descent,  and 
had  always,  with  very  trifling  and  very  temporary 
▼ariation,  so  lain.  It  was  this  deficiency,  I  consi- 
dered, while  running  over  in  thought  the  perfect 
keeping  of  the  character  of  the  premises  with  the  ac- 
credited character  of  the  people,  and  while  specu- 
lating upon  the  possible  influence  which  the  one, 
in  the  long  lapse  of  centuries,  might  have  exer- 
cised upon  the  other — ^it  was  this  deficiency,  per- 
haps, of  collateral  issue,  and  the  consequent  unde- 
▼iating  transnussion,  from  sire  to  son,  of  the  pa- 
trimony with  the  name,  which  had,  at  length,  so 
identified  the  two  as  to  merge  the  original  title  of 
the  estate  in  the  quaint  and  equiyocal  appellation 
of  the  »  House  of  Usher" — an  appellation  which 
seemed  to  include,  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry 
who  used  it,  both  the  family  and  the  family  num- 
sion. 

I  have  said  that  the  sole  effect  of  my  somewhat 
childish  experiment — that  of  looking  down  within 
the  tarn — 'had  been  to  deepen  the  first  singular  im- 
pression. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
eciousness  of  the  rapid  increase  of  my  superstition 
— ^for  why  should  I  not  so  term  it  ?— served  main- 
ly to  accelerate  the  increase  itself  Such,  I  have 
long  known,  is  the  paradoxical  law  of  all  senti- 
ments having  terror  as  a  baeis.  And  it  might  have 
been  for  this  reason  only,  that,  when  I  again  up- 
lifted my  eyes  to  the  house  itself,  from  its  image  in 
the  pooC  there  grew  in  my  mind  a  strange  fancy — 
a  &ncy  so  ridiculous,  indeed,  that  I  but  mention  it 
to  show  the  vivid  force  of  the  sensations  which  op- 
pressed me.  I  had  so  worked  upon  my  imagination 
as  really  to  believe  that  about  the  whole  mansion 
and  domain  there  hung  an  atmosphere  peculiar  to 
themselves  and  their  immediate  vicinity — an  at- 
mosphere which  had  no  affinity  with  the  air  of 
heaven,  but  which  had  reeked  up  from  the  decayed 
trees,  and  the  gray  wall,  and  in  the  silent  tarn — a 
pestilent  and  mystic  vapour,  dull,  sluggish,  fiintly 
discernible,  and  leaden-hued. 

Shaking  off  from  my  spirit  what  mutt  have  been 
a  dream,  I  scanned  more  narrowly  the  real  aspect 
of  the  building.  Its  principal  feature  seemed  to  be 
that  of  an  excessive  antiquity.  The  discoloration 
of  ages  had  been  great  Minute  fungi  overspread 
the  whole  exterior,  hanging  in  a  fine  tangled  web- 
work  from  the  eaves.  Yet  all  this  was  apart  firom 
any  extraordinary  dilapidation.  No  portion  of  the 
masonry  had  &llen ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
wiU  inconsistency  between  its  still  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  parts,  and  the  crumbling  condition  of  the 
individual  stones.  In  this  there  was  much  that  re- 
minded me  of  the  spacious  totality  of  old  wood- 
work which  has  rotted  for  long  years  in  some  neg- 
lected vault,  with  no  disturbance  from  the  breath 
of  the  external  air.  Beyond  this  indication  of  ex- 
tensive decay,  however,  the  fabric  gave  little  token 
of  instability.  Perhaps  the  eye  of  a  scrutinizing 
observer  might  have  discovered  a  barely  percepti- 
ble fissure,  which,  extending  from  the  roof  of  the 
building  in  front,  made  its  way  down  the  wall  in 
a  zigzag  direction,  until  it  became  lost  in  the  sul- 
len waters  of  the  tarn. 

Noticing  these  things,  I  rode  over  a  Ami  cause- 


way  to  the  house.  A  servant  in  waiting  took  my 
horse,  and  I  entered  the  Gothic  archway  of  the 
halL  A  valet,  of  stealthy  step,  thence  conducted 
me,  in  silence,  through  many  dark  and  intricate 
passages  in  my  progress  to  the  stuJio  of  bis  master. 
Much  that  I  encountered  on  the  way  contributed, 
I  know  not  how,  to  heighten  the  vague  sentiments 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  Mobile  the  ob- 
jects around  me — while  the  carvings  of  the  eei 
ings,  the  sombre  tapestries  of  the  walls,  the  ebon 
blackness  of  the  floors,  and  the  phantasmagoric  ar- 
morial trophies  which  rattled  as  I  strode,  were  but 
matters  to  which,  or  to  such  as  which,  I  had  been 
accustomed  from  my  infancy^while  I  hesitated 
not  to  acknowledge  how  familiar  was  all  this — I 
still  wondered  to  find  how  unfiimiliar  were  the  fan- 
cies which  ordinary  images  were  stirring  up.  On 
one  of  the  staircases,  I  met  the  physician  of  the' 
fiunily.  His  countenance,  I  thought,  wore  a  min- 
gled expression  of  low  cunning  and  perplexity. 
He  accosted  me  with  trepidation  and  passed  on. 
The  valet  now  threw  open  a  door  and  ushered  me 
into  the  presence  of  his  master. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  was  very 
large  and  lofty.  The  windows  were  long,  narrow, 
and  pointed,  and  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  the 
black  oaken  floor  as  to  be  altogether  inaccessible 
from  within.  Feeble  gleams  of  encrimsoned  light 
made  their  way  through  the  trellised  panes,  and 
served  to  render  sufl&ciently  distinct  the  more  pro- 
minent objects  around ;  the  eye,  however,  strug- 
gled in  vain  to  reach  the  remoter  angles  of  the 
chamber,  or  the  recesses  of  the  vaulted  and  fretted 
ceiling.  Dark  draperies  hung  upon  the  walls.  The 
general  furniture  was  profuse,  comfortless,  antique, 
and  tattered.  Many  books  and  musical  instru- 
ments lay  scattered  about,  but  &iled  to  give  any 
vitality  to  the  scene.  I  felt  that  I  breathed  an  at- 
mosphere of  sorrow.  An  air  of  stem,  deep,  and  ir- 
redeemable gloom  hung  over  and  pervaded  all. 

Upon  my  entrance,  Usher  arose  from  a  sofa  on 
which  he  had  been  lying  at  full  length,  and  greeted 
me  with  a  vivacious  warmth  which  had  much  in 
it,  I  at  first  thought,  of  an  overdone  cordiality — «f 
the  constrained  effort  of  the  ennuy^  man  of  the 
world.  A  glance,  however,  at  his  countenance  con- 
vinced me  of  his  perfSsct  sincerity.  We  sat  down ; 
and  for  some  moments,  while  he  spoke  not,  I  gazed 
upon  him  with  a  feeling  half  of  pity,  half  of  awe. 
Surely,  man  had  never  before  so  terribly  altered,  in 
so  brief  a  period,  as  had  Roderick  Usher !  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  I  could  bring  myself  to  admit 
the  identity  of  the  wan  bemg  before  me  with  the 
companion  of  my  early  boyhood.  Yet  the  cha- 
racter of  his  face  had  been  at  all  times  remarkable. 
A  cadaverousness  of  complexion ;  an  eye  large, 
liquid,  and  luminous  beyond  comparison;  lips 
somewhat  thin  and  very  pallid,  but  of  a  surpassingly 
beautiful  curve ;  a  nose  of  a  delicate  Hebrew  model, 
but  with  a  breadth  of  nostril  unusual  in  similar  forma- 
tions; a  finely  moulded  chin,  speaking,  in  its  want 
of  prominence,  of  a  want  c^  moral  energy ;  hair 
of  a  mora  than  web-like  softness  and  tenuity ;  these 
features,  with  an  inordinate  expansion  above  the 
regions  of  the  temple,  made  up  altogether  a  conn- 
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tenance  not  etsily  to  be  foigotten.  And  now  in 
the  mere  exaggeration  of  the  prevailing  character 
of  these  features,  and  of  the  expression  they  were 
wont  to  convey,  lay  so  much  of  change  that  I 
doubted  to  whom  I  spoke.  The  now  ghastly  pal- 
lor of  the  skiu,  and  the  now  miraculous  lustra  of 
the  eye,  above  all  things  startled  and  even  awed 
me.  The  silken  hair,  too,  had  been  suffered  to 
grow  all  unheeded,  and  as,  in  its  wild  gossamer  tex- 
ture, it  floated  rather  than  fell  about  the  face,  I 
could  not,  even  with  effort,  connect  its  Arabesque 
expression  with  any  idea  of  simple  humanity. 

In  the  manner  of  my  (riend  I  was  at  once  struck 
with  an  incoherence— ^n  inconsistency ;  and  I  soon 
found  this  to  arise  from  a  series  of  feeble  and  futile 
struggles  to  overcome  an  habitual  trepidancy — an 
excessive  nervous  agitation.  For  something  of 
this  nature  I  had  indeed  been  prepared,  no  less  by 
his  letter,  than  by  reminiscences  of  certain  boyish 
traits,  and  by  conclusions  deduced  from  his  pecu- 
liar physical  conformation  and  temperament  His 
action  was  alternately  vivacious  and  sullen.  His 
voice  varied  rapidly  from  a  tremulous  indecision 
(when  the  animal  spirits  seemed  utterly  in  abey- 
ance) to  that  species  of  energetic  concision — that 
abrupt,  weighty,  unhurried,  and  hollow-sounding 
enunciation — >that  leaden,  self-balanced  and  per- 
fectly modulated  guttural  utterance,  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  lost  drunkard,  or  the  irreclaimable 
eater  of  opium,  during  the  periods  of  his  most  in- 
tense excitement. 

It  was  thus  that  he  spoke  of  the  object  of  my 
visit,  of  his  earnest  desire  to  see  me,  and  of  the  solace 
he  expected  me  to  afford  him.  He  entered,  at 
some  length,  into  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  na- 
ture of  his  malady.  It  was,  he  said,  a  constitu- 
tional and  a  family  evil,  and  one  for  which  he  de- 
spaired to  find  a  remedy — a  mere  nervous  afl^tion, 
he  immediately  added,  which  would  undoubtedly 
soon  pass  off  It  displayed  itself  in  a  host  of  un- 
natural sensations.  Some  of  these,  as  he  detailed 
them,  interested  and  bewildered  me ;  although,  per- 
haps, the  terms,  and  the  general  manner  of  the  nar- 
ration had  their  weight  He  suffered  much  from 
a  morbid  acuteness  of  the  senses ;  the  most  insipid 
food  was  alone  endurable ;  he  could  wear  only  gar- 
ments of  certain  texture;  the  odours  of  all  flowers 
were  oppressive ;  his  eyes  were  tortured  by  even  a 
faint  light ;  and  there  were  but  peculiar  sounds,  and 
these  from  stringed  instruments,  which  did  not  in- 
spire him  with  horror. 

To  an  anomalous  species  of  terror  I  found  him 
a  bounden  slave.  **1  shall  perish,"  said  he,  **I 
must  perish  in  this  deplorable  folly.  Thus,  tbus, 
and  not  otherwise,  shall  I  be  lost  I  dread  the 
events  of  the  future,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their 
results.  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  any,  even  the 
most  trivial,  incident,  which  may  operate  upon  this 
intolerable  agitation  of  soul.  I  have,  indeed,  no  ab- 
horrence of  danger,  except  in  its  absolute  eflect — 
in  terror.  In  this  unnerved — ^in  this  pitiable  con- 
dition— I  feel  that  the  period  will  sooner  or  later 
arrive  when  I  must  abandon  life  and  reason  toge- 
ther, in  some  struggle  with  the  grim  phantasm, 
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I  learned,  moreover,  at  intervals,  and  through 
broken  and  equivocal  hints,  another  singular  fea^ 
ture  of  his  mental  condition.  He  was  enchained 
by  certain  superstitious  impressions  in  regard  to  the 
dwelling  which  he  tenanted,  and  whence,  for  many 
years,  he  had  never  ventured  forth — in  regard  to 
an  influence  whose  supposititious  force  was  con- 
veyed in  terms  too  shadowy  here  to  be  re-stated — 
an  influence  which  some  peculiarities  in  the  mere 
form  and  substance  of  his  family  mansion,  had,  by 
dint  of  long  sufferance,  he  said,  obtained  over  his 
spirit — an  effect  which  the  physique  of  the  gray 
walls  and  turreta,  and  of  the  dim  tarn  into  which 
they  all  looked  down,  had,  at  length,  brought  about 
upon  the  tnor<Ue  of  his  existence. 

He  admitted,  however,  although  with  hesitation, 
that  much  of  the  peculiar  gloom  which  thus  af- 
flicted him  could  be  traced  to  a  more  natural  and 
far  more  palpable  origin—- to  the  severe  and  long- 
continued  illness  indeed  to  the  evidently  af^iroadk- 
ing  dissolution^-of  a  tenderly  beloved  sister — his 
sole  companion  for  long  years — his  last  and  only 
relative  on  earth.  **  Her  decease,"  he  said,  with  a 
bitterness  which  I  can  never  forget,  «  would  leave 
him  (him  the  hopeless  and  the  frail)  the  last  of  the 
ancient  race  of  the  Ushers."  While  he  spoke,  the 
lady  Madeline  (for  so  was  she  called)  passed  slow- 
ly through  a  remote  portion  of  the  apartment,  and, 
without  having  noticed  my  presence,  disappeared. 
I  regarded  her  with  an  utter  astonishment  not  un- 
mingled  with  dread — and  yet  I  found  it  impoasible 
to  account  for  such  feelings.  A  sensation  of  stu- 
por oppressed  me,  as  my  eyes  followed  her  retreat- 
ing steps.  When  a  door,  at  length,  closed  upon 
her,  my  glance  sought  instinctively  and  eagerly  the 
countenance  of  the  brother — but  he  had  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  I  could  only  perceive  that  a 
far  more  than  ordinary  wanness  had  overspread  the 
emaciated  fingers  through  which  trickled  many  pas- 
sionate tears. 

The  disease  of  the  lady  Madeline  had  long  baffled 
the  skill  of  her  physicians.  A  settled  apathy,  a 
gradual  wasting  away  of  the  person,  and  frequent 
although  transient  aflections  of  a  partially  catalep- 
tical  character,  were  the  unusual  diagnosis.  Hither- 
to she  had  steadily  borne  up  against  the  pressure  of 
her  malady,  and  had  not  betaken  herself  finally  to 
bed ;  but,  on  the  closing  in  of  the  evening  of  my 
arrival  at  the  house,  she  succumbed  (as  her  brother 
told  me  at  night  with  inexpressible  agitation)  to 
the  prostrating  power  of  the  destroyer ;  and  I  learned 
that  the  glimpse  I  had  obtained  of  her  person  would 
thus  probably  lie  the  last  I  should  obtain — that  the 
lady,  at  least  while  living,  would  be  seen  by  me  no 
more. 

For  several  days  ensuing,  lier  name  was  unmen- 
tioned  by  either  Usher  or  myself:  and  during  thb 
period  I  was  buaed  in  earnest  endeavours  to  alle- 
viate the  melancholy  of  my  friend.  We  painted 
and  read  together ;  or  I  listened,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
to  the  wild  improvisations  of  his  speaking  guitar. 
And  thus,  as  a  tloser  and  still  closer  intimacy  ad- 
mitted me  more  unreservedly  into  the  recesses  of 
his  spirit,  the  more  bitterly  did  I  perceive  the  futi- 
lity of  all  attempt  at  cheering  a  mind  from  which 
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darkneflBy  as  if  an  inherent  poative  qualitjr)  poured 
forth  upon  all  objects  of  the  moral  and  physical 
univeree,  in  one  unceasing  radiation  of  gloom. 

I  shall  eyer  bear  about  me  a  memory  of  the  many 
solemn  hours  I  thus  spent  alone  with  the  master 
of  the  House  of  Usher.  Yet  I  should  fail  in  any 
attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exact  character 
of  the  studies,  or  of  the  occupations,  in  whi<;h  he 
involved  me,  or  led  me  the  way.  An  excited  and 
highly  distempered  ideality  threw  a  sulphureous 
lustre  over  alL  His  long  improvised  dirges  will 
ring  for  ever  in  my  ears.  Among  other  things,  I 
hold  painfully  in  mind  a  certain  singular  perver- 
sion and  amplification  of  the  wild  air  of  the  last 
waltz  of  Von  Weber.  From  the  paintings  over 
which  his  elaborate  fiuicy  brooded,  and  which  grew, 
touch  by  touch,  into  vaguenesses  at  which  I  shud- 
dered the  more  thrillingly,  because  I  shuddered 
knowing  not  why ; — from  these jwintings  (vivid  as 
their  images  now  are  before  me)  I  would  in  vain 
endeavour  to  educe  more  than  a  small  portion 
which  should  lie  within  the  compass  of  merely 
written  words.  By  the  utter  simplicity,  by  the 
nakedness  of  his  designs,  he  arrested  and  over^ 
awed  attention.  If  ever  mortal  painted  an  idea, 
that  mortal  was  Roderick  Usher.  For  me  at  least 
— ^in  the  circumstances  then  surrounding  me— 
there  arose  out  of  the  pure  abstractions  which  the 
hypochondriac  contrived  to  throw  upon  his  canvas, 
an  intensity  of  intolerable  awe,  no  shadow  of  which 
felt  I  ever  yet  in  the  contemplation  of  the  certainly 
glowing  yet  too  concrete  reveries  of  FuselL 

One  of  the  phantasmagoric  conceptions  of  my 
friend,  partaking  not  so  rigidly  of  the  spirit  of  ab- 
straction, may  be  shadowed  forth,  although  feebly, 
in  words.  A  small  picture  presented  the  interior 
of  an  immensely  long  and  rectangular  vault  or 
tunnel,  with  low  walls,  smooth,  white,  and  without 
interruption  or  derice.  Certain  accessory  points 
of  the  design  served  well  to  convey  the  idea  that 
this  excavation  lay  at  an  exceeding  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  No  outlet  was  observed 
in  any  portion  of  its  vast  extent,  and  no  torch,  or 
other  artificial  source  of  light  was  discernible ;  yet 
a  flood  of  intense  rays  rolled  throughout,  and 
bathed  the  whole  in  a  ghastly  and  inappropriate 
splendour. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  thaf  morbid  condition  of 
the  auditory  nerve  which  rendered  all  music  into- 
lerable to  the  sufferer,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain effects  of  stringed  instruments.  It  was,  per- 
haps, the  narrow  limiti  to  which  he  thus  confined 
himself  upon  the  guitar,  which  gave  birth,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  &ntastic  character  of  his  perform- 
ances. But  the  fervid  facility  of  his  impronq>tu$ 
could  not  be  so  accounted  for.  They  must  have 
been,  and  were,  in  the  notes,  as  well  as  in  the 
words  of  his  wild  frntasias,  (for  ho  not  unfirequent- 
ly  accompanied  himself  with  rhymed  verbal  im- 
provisations,) the  result  of  that  intense  mental  col- 
lectedness  and  concentration  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously alluded  as  observable  only  in  particular  mo- 
ments of  the  highest  artificial  excitement  The 
words  of  one  of  these  rhapsodies  I  have  easily  re- 
membered.   I  was,  perhaps,  the  mora  forcibly  im- 


pressed with  it,  as  he  gave  it,  because,  in  the  under 
or  mystic  current  of  its  meaning,  I  fancied  that  I 
perceived,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  full  consdous- 
ness  on  the  part  of  Usher,  of  the  tottering  of 
his  lofty  reason  upon  her  throne.  The  verses, 
which  were  entitled  «  The  Haunted  Palace,"  ran 
very  nearly,  if  not  accurately,  thus: 

la  the  greenest  of  oar  valleys, 
By  s^ood  aogels  tenanted, 

Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace~ 
Radiant  palace— reared  its  head. 

la  the  monarch  Thoughi^s  dominions- 
It  stood  there ! 

Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 
Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 

Banners  yellow,  storious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  ana  flow ; 
(This— all  this— was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dollied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  ooour  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  laminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically 

To  a  lute's  well-tuned  law, 
Round  about  a  throne,  where  sitting 

(Porphyrogene!) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowmg, 

Anasparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  bat  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

Tlie  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate ; 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate !) 
And,  round  about  his  home,  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travellers  now  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red-liiten  windows,  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody ; 
While,  like  a  rapid  ghastly  river. 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  for  ever, 

And  laugh— but  smile  no  more. 

I  well  remember  that  suggestions  arising  from 
this  ballad,  led  us  into  a  train  of  thought  wherein 
there  became  manifest  an  opinion  of  Usher's  which 
I  mention  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  novelty, 
(for  other  men  have  thought  thus,)  as  on  account 
of  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  maintained  it 
This  opinion,  in  its  general  form,  was  that  of  the 
sentience  of  all  vegetable  things.  But,  in  his  dis- 
ordered fancy,  the  idea  had  assumed  a  more  daring 
character,  and  trespassed,  under  certain  conditions, 
upon  the  kingdom  of  inorganization.  I  lack  words 
to  express  the  full  extent,  or  the  earnest  abandon 
of  his  persuasion.  The  belief,  however,  was  con- 
nected (as  I  have  previously  hinted)  with  the  gray 
stones  of  the  home  of  his  forefathers.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  sentience  had  been  here,  he  imagined, 
fulfilled  in  the  method  of  collocation  of  these  stones 
— in  the  order  of  their  arrangement,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  many /ungi  which  overspread  them 
and  of  the  decayed  trees  which  stood  around- 
above  all,  in  the  bng  undisturbed  endurance  ot 
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this  amoigement,  and  in  its  redapIicAtion  in  the 
still  waters  of  the  tarn.  Its  evidence-— the  evi- 
dence of  the  sentience— was  to  be  seen,  be  said, 
(and  I  here  started  as  he  qpoke,)  in  the  gradual  yet 
certain  condensation  of  an  atmosphere  of  their  own 
about  the  waters  and  the  walls.  The  lesult  was 
discoverable,  he  added,  in  that  silent,  yet  importu- 
nate and  terrible  influence  which  for  centuries  had 
moulded  the  destinies  of  his  family,  and  which 
made  him  what  I  now  saw  him — ^what  he  was. 
Such  opinions  need  no  comment,  and  I  will  make 
none. 

Our  books — the  books  which,  for  years,  had 
formed  no  small  portion  of  the  mental  existence  of 
the  invalid — were,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  strict 
keeping  with  this  character  of  phantasm.  We 
pored  together  over  such  works  as  the  Ververt  et 
Cbarteuse  of  Qresset ;  the  Belphegor  of  Machia- 
velli ;  the  Heaven  and  Hell  of  Swedenborg ;  the 
Subterranean  Voyage  of  Nicholas  Klimm  by  Hol- 
berg ;  the  Chiromancy  of  Robert  Flud,  of  Jean 
D'lndagin^,  and  of  De  la  Chambre ;  the  Journey 
into  the  Blue  Distance  of  Tieck ;  and  the  City  of 
the  Sun  of  Campanella.  One  favourite  volume 
was  a  small  octavo  edition  of  the  Directorium  Jnr 
quisitoritun,  by  the  Dominican  Eymeric  de  Gir^nne ; 
and  there  were  passages  in  Pomponins  Mela,  about 
the  old  African  Satyrs  and  (Egipans,  over  which 
Usher  would  sit  dreaming  for  hours.  His  chief 
delight,  however,  was  found  in  the  perusal  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  curious  book  in  quarto  Gothic 
— ^the  manual  of  a  forgotten  church— the  Vigiliae 
Mortuorum  secundum  Chorum  Eccletiae  Magunr 
tinae, 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  wild  ritual  of 
this  work,  and  of  its  probable  influence  upon  the 
hypochondriac,  when,  one  evening,  having  informed 
me  abruptly  that  the  lady  Madeline  was  no  more, 
he  stated  his  intention  of  preserving  her  corpse  for 
a  fortnight,  (previously  to  its  final  interment,)  in 
one  of  the  numerous  vaults  within  the  main  walls 
of  the  building.  The  worldly  reason,  however,  as- 
signed for  this  singular  proceeding,  was  one  which 
I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  dispute.  The  brother 
had  been  led  to  his  resolution  (so  he  told  me)  by 
consideration  of  the  unusual  character  of  the  ma- 
lady of  the  deceased,  of  certain  obtruaive  and  eager 
inquiries  on  the  part  of  her  medical  men,  and  of 
the  remote  and  exposed  situation  of  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  fiimily.  I  will  not  deny  that  when 
1  called  to  mind  the  sinister  countenance  of  the 
person  whom  I  met  upon  the  staircase,  on  the  day 
of  my  arrival  at  the  house,  I  had  no  desire  to  op- 
pose what  I  regarded  as  at  best  but  a  harmless,  and 
by  no  means  an  unnatural,  precaution. 

At  the  request  of  Usher,  I  personally  aided  him 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  temporary  entombment 
The  body  having  been  encoffined,  we  two  alone 
bore  it  to  its  rest.  The  vault  in  which  we  placed 
it  (and  which  had  been  so  long  unopened  that  our 
torches,  half  smothered  in  its  oppressive  atmo- 
sphere, gave  us  little  opportunity  for  investigation) 
was  small,  damp,  and  entirely  without  means  oS 
admission  ifor  light ;  lying,  at  great  depth,  immedi- 
ately beneath  that  portion  of  the  building  in  which 


was  my  own  sleeping  apartment  It  had  been 
used,  apparently,  in  remote  feudal  times,  for  the 
worst  purposes  of  a  donjon-keep,  and,  in  later 
days,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  powder,  or  some 
other  highly  combustible  substance,  as  a  porticMi  of 
its  floor,  and  the  whole  interior  of  a  long  archway 
through  which  we  reached  it,  were  caref  aUy  sheathed 
with  copper.  The  door,  of  massive  iron,  bad  been, 
also,  similarly  protected.  Its  immense  weight  caiwed 
an  unusually  sliarp  grating  sound,  as  it  moTed  upon 
its  hinges. 

Having  deposited  our  mournful  burden  opoo 
tressels  within  this  region  of  horror,  we  parttaOy 
turned  aside  the  yet  unscrewed  lid  of  the  coffin, 
and  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  tenant  A  strik- 
ing similitude  between  the  brother  and  sister  now 
first  anested  my  attention ;  and  Usher,  dtvimii^ 
perhaps,  my  thoughts,  murmured  out  BDine  few 
words  from  which  i  learned  that  the  deceased  and 
himself  had  been  twins,  and  that  sympathies  of  a 
scarcely  intelligible  nature  had  alwaya  existed  be- 
tween them.  Our  glances,  however,  rested  not 
long  upon  the  dead — for  we  could  not  regard  her 
unawed.  The  disease  which  had  thus  entombed 
the  lady  in  the  maturity  of  youth,  had  left,  as  osual 
in  all  maladies  of  a  strictly  cataleptical  character, 
the  mockery  of  a  faint  blitfh  upon  the  bosom  and 
the  face,  and  that  suspiciously  lingering  smile  upon 
the  lip  which  is  so  terrible  in  death.  We  replsced 
and  screwed  down  the  lid,  and,  having  secured  the 
door  of  iron,  made  our  way,  with  toil,  into  the 
scarcely  less  gloomy  apartments  <^  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  house. 

And  now,  some  days  of  bitter  grief  having 
elapsed,  an  observable  change  came  over  the  fea- 
tures of  the  mental  disorder  of  my  friend.  His 
ordinary  manner  had  vanished.  His  ordinary  oc- 
cupations were  neglected  or  forgotten.  He  roamed 
from  chamber  to  chamber  with  hurried,  unequal, 
and  objectless  step.  The  pallor  of  his  conntenaDOC 
had  assumed,  if  possible,  a  more  ghastly  hue — but 
the  luminousness  of  bis  eye  had  utterly  gone  out 
The  once  occasional  huskiness  of  his  tone  was 
beard  no  more ;  and  a  tremulous  quaver,  as  if  of 
extreme  terror,  habitually  characterized  his  utter- 
ance. There  were  times,  indeed,  when  I  thought 
his  unceasingly  agitated  mind  was  labouring  with 
some  oppressive  secret,  to  divulge  which  he  strag- 
gled for  the  necessary  courage.  At  times  again,  I 
was  obliged  to  resolve  all  into  the  mere  inexplica- 
ble vagaries  of  madness,  for  I  beheld  him  gazing 
upon  vacancy  for  long  hours,  in  an  attitude  of  the 
profoundest  attention,  as  if  listening  to  some  ima- 
ginary sound.  It  was  no  wonder  that  his  condidan 
terrified — ^that  it  infected  me.  I  fisit  creeping  upon 
me,  by  slow  yet  certain  degrees,  the  wild  iniStt- 
ences  of  his  own  fimtastic  yet  impressive  superEti- 
tlons. 

It  was,  especially,  upon  retiring  to  bed  late  at 
night  of  the  seventii  or  eighth  day  after  the  placing 
of  the  lady  Madeline  within  the  donjon,  that  I  ex- 
perienced the  full  power  of  auch  feelings.  Sleep 
came  not  near  my  couch — ^while  the  hours  waned 
and  waned  away.  I  atmggled  to  reason  off  the 
nerrousness  whkh  had  domlDioii  over  me.    I  cn- 
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deaTouied  to  believe  Uwk  much,  if  not  ell  of  wket 
I  felt,  was  doe  to  the  bewildeiini^  inflaenoe  of  the 
gloomy  furnitare  of  the  room>— of  the  dtrk  end  tat- 
tered drmperiee,  which,  toitared  into  motion  by  the 
breath  of  a  rising  tempeet,  swayed  fitfully  to  and 
fro  upon  the  walla,  and  niatled  aneealy  aboat  the 
decorations  of  the  bed*  But  ray  effisrts  were  fruit- 
less. An  irrepressible  tremor  gndually  perraded 
my  frame ;  and,  at  length,  there  sat  upon  my  very 
heart  an  incubus  of  utterly  causeless  alarm.  Shak- 
ing this  off  with  a  gasp  and  a  struggle,  I  uplifted 
myeelf  upon  the  pillows,  and  peering  earnestly 
within  the  intense  darkness  of  tlie  chamber,  hear- 
kened— ^I  know  not  why,  except  that  an  instinctive 
spirit  prompted  me— to  certain  low  and  indefinite 
sounds  which  came,  through  the  pauses  of  the 
storm,  at  long  intervals,  I  knew  not  whence.  Over- 
powered by  an  intense  sentiment  of  horror,  unac- 
countable yet  unendurable,  I  threw  on  my  clothes 
with  haste,  (for  I  felt  I  should  sleep  no  more  during 
the  night,)  and  endeavoured  to  arouse  myself  from 
the  pitiable  condition  into  which  I  had  fiillen,  by 
pacing  rapidly  to  and  fit>  through  the  apartment 

I  had  taken  but  few  turns  in  this  manner,  when 
a  light  step  on  an  adjoining  steircaee  arrested  my 
attention.  I  presently  recognised  it  as  that  of 
Usher.  In  an  instant  afterward  he  rapped,  wiHi  a 
gentle  touch,  at  my  door,  and  entered,  bearing  a 
lamp.  His  countenance  was,  as  usual,  cadaver^ 
ously  wan — ^bot,  moreover,  there  was  a  species  of 
mad  hilarity  in  his  eyes — an  evidently  restrained 
hysteria  in  his  whole  demeanor.  His  air  appalled 
me— but  any  thing  was  preferable  to  the  solitude 
which  I  had  so  long  endured,  and  I  even  welcomed 
his  presence  as  a  relief. 

*<And  you  have  not  seen  it  V  he  said  abruptly, 
afler  having  stared  about  him  for  some  momenta 
in  silence— «  you  have  not  then  seen  it1-^but,«tay ! 
you  shall."  Thus  speaking,  and  having  carefully 
shaded  his  lamp,  he  hurried  to  one  of  the  casements, 
and  threw  it  freely  open  to  the  storm. 

The  impetuous  fury  of  the  entering  gust  nearly 
lifted  us  from  our  feet.  It  was,  indeed,  a  tempes- 
tuous yet  sternly  beautiful  night,  and  one  wildly 
singular  in  ito  terror  and  ita  beauty.  A  whirlwind 
had  apparently  collected  ita  foroe  in  our  vicinity ; 
for  there  were  frequent  and  violent  alterations  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind ;  and  the  exceeding  den- 
sity of  the  clouds  (which  hung  so  low  as  to  press 
upon  the  turreta  of  the  house)  did  not  prevent  our 
perceiving  the  life-like  velocity  with  which  they 
flew  careering  from  all  pointa  against  each  othsir, 
without  passing  away  into  the  distance.  I  say  that 
even  their  exceeding  density  did  not  prevent  our  pes^ 
ceiving  this — yet  we  had  no  glimpse  of  the  moon  or 
stars— 4ior  was  there  any  flashing  forth  of  the  light- 
ning. But  the  under  surfaces  of  the  huge  masses 
of  agitated  vapour,  as  well  as  all  terrestrial  objeoto 
immediately  around  us,  were  glowing  in  the  unna- 
tural light  of  a  faintly  luminous  and  distinctly  visi- 
ble gaseous  exhalation  which  hung  about  anid  en- 
shrouded the  mansion. 

«  You  must  not— you  shall  not  behold  this  V 
said  I,  shudderingly,  to  Usher,  as  I  led  him,  with  a 
gentle  violence,  from  the  window  to  a  seat  <•  TbsM 
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appearances,  which  bewilder  yon,  are  merely  elec- 
trical phenomena  not  uncommon— -or  it  may  be 
that  they  have  their  ghastly  origin  in  the  rank  mi- 
asma of  the  tarn.  Let  us  cloae  this  casement ; — 
the  air  b  chilling  and  dangerous  to  your  frame. 
Here  is  one  of  your  frivourite  romances.  I  will 
read  and  yon  riiall  listen ; — and  so  we  will  pass 
away  this  terrible  night  together." 

The  antique  volume  which  I  had  taken  up  was 
the  «Mad  Trist"  of  Sir  Launoelot  Canning;  but 
I  had  called  it  favourita  of  Usher's  more  in  sad  jest 
than  in  earnest ;  for,  in  truth,  there  is  little  in  ita 
uncouth  and  unimaginative  prolixity  which  could 
have  had  interest  for  the  lofty  and  spiritual  ideality 
of  my  fnend.  It  was,  however,  the  only  book  ira- 
medUtoly  at  hand ;  and  I  indulged  a  vague  hope 
that  the  excitement  which  now  agitated  the  hypo- 
chondriac might  find  relief  (for  the  history  of  men- 
tal disorder  is  full  of  similar  anomalies)  even  in 
the  extremeness  of  the  folly  which  I  should  read. 
Could  I  have  judged,  indeed,  by  the  wild  over- 
strained air  of  vivacity  with  which  he  hearkened,  or 
apparently  hearkened,  to  the  words  of  the  tale,  I 
might  well  have  congratulated  myself  upon  the 
success  of  my  design. 

I  had  arrived  at  that  well-known  portion  of  the 
stoiy  where  Ethelred,  the  hero  of  the  Trist,  having 
sought  in  vain  for  peaceable  admission  into  the 
dwelling  of  the  hermit,  proceeds  to  make  good  an 
entrance  by  force.  Here,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  wofd>  of  the  narrative  run  thus : 

<«  And'  Bthelred,  who  was  by  nature  of  a  dough- 
ty heart,  ai(id  who  was  now  mighty  withal,  on  ac- 
count of  the  powerfulness  of  the  wine  which  he 
had  drunken,  waited  no  longer  to  hold  parley  with 
the  hermit,  who»  in  sooth,  was  of  an  obstinate  and 
malicefol  turn,  but,  feeling  the  rain  upon  his  shoul- 
de»,  and  fearing  the  rising  of  the  tempest,  uplifted 
his  mace  outright,  and,  with  blows,'  made  quickly 
room  in  the  plankings  of  the  door  for  his  gauntleted 
hand ;  and  now  pulling  therewith  sturdily,  he  so 
cracked,  and  ripped,  and  tore  all  asunder,  that  the 
noise  of  the  dry  and  hollow-sounding  wood  ala- 
rumed  and  reverberated  throughout  the  forest" 

At  the  termination  of  this  sentence  I  started,  and, 
for  a  moment,  paused ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  (al- 
though I  at  once  concluded  that  my  excited  fancy 
had  deceived  me) — ^it  appeared  to  me  that,  from 
some  veiy  remote  portion  of  the  mansion,  there 
came,  indistinctly,  to  my  ears,  what  might  have 
been,  in  ita  exact  similarity  of  diaracter,  the  edio 
(but- a  stifled  and  dull  one  certainly)  of  the  very 
cracking  and  ripping  sound  which  Sir  Launcelot 
had  so  particularly  described.  It  vras,  beyond 
doubt,  the  ooincidenoe  alone  vrhich  had  arrested  my 
attention ;  for,  amid  the  rattling  of  the  sashes  of 
the  eaaenwDts,  and  the  ordinary  commingled  noises 
of  the  still  increasing  storm,  die  sound,  in  itself, 
had  nothing,  surely,  which  diould  have  interested 
or  disturbed  me.    I  continued  the  story : 

MBut  the  good  champion  Ethelred,  now  entering 
within  the  door,  was  sore  enraged  sad  amaxed 
to  peiceive  no  signal  of  the  maliosfnl  hermit ;  but, 
in  the  stead  thereof,  a  dragon  of  a  scaly  a^d  prodi 
gisiia  demeanor,  and  of  a  fiery  tongue,  which  sate 
9Y 
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in  guard  before  •  palace  of  gold,  with  a  floor  of 
silver;  and  upon  the  wall  there  hung  a  ahieid  of 
shining  brass  with  this  legend  enwritten — 

Who  entereth  herein,  a  eonqaeror  baih  bin; 
Who  slayeth  the  dragon,  the  thieid  he  »hall  win; 

And  Ethelred  uplifted  his  maoe  and  struck  npon  the 
head  of  the  dragon,  which  fell  before  him,  and  gave 
up  his  pesty  breath,  with  a  shriek  so  horrid  and  harsh, 
and  withal  so  piercing,  that  Ethelred  had  &in  to  close 
his  ears  with  bis  hands  against  the  dreadful  noise 
of  it,  the  like  whereof  was  never  before  heard.*' 

Here  again  I  paused  abruptly,  and  now  with  a 
filling  of  wild  amazement — ^for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  in  this  instance,  I  did  actually 
hear  (although  from  what  direction  it  proceeded  I 
found  it  impossible  to  say)  a  low  and  apparently  dis- 
Unt,  but  harsh,  protracted,  and  most  unusual  scream- 
ing or  grating  sound — the  eiact  counterpart  of  what 
my  fancy  had  already  conjured  up  for  the  dragon's 
unnatural  shriek  as  described  by  the  romancer. 

Oppressed,  as  I  certainly  was,  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  this  second  and  most  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence, by  a  thousand  conflicting  sensations,  in 
which  wonder  and  extreme  terror  were  predomi- 
nant, I  still  retained  suflicient  presence  of  mind  to 
avoid  exciting,  by  any  observation,  the  sensitive 
nervousness  of  my  companion.  I  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  had  noticed  the  sounds  in  question ; 
although,  assuredly,  a  strange  alteration  had,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  minutes,  taken  place  in  his  de- 
meanor. From  a  position  fronting  my  own,  he  had 
gradually  brought  round  his  chair,  so  as  to  sit  with 
his  face  to  the  door  of  the  chamber ;  and  thus  I 
could  but  partially  perceive  his  features,  although  I 
saw  that  his  lips  trembled  as  if  he  were  murmur- 
ing inaudibly.  His  head  had  dropped  upon  his 
breast — ^yet  I  knew  that  he  was  not  asleep,  from 
the  wide  and  rigid  opening  of  the  eye  as  I  caught 
a  glance  of  it  in  profile.  The  motion  of  his  body, 
too,  was  at  variance  with  this  idea>-for  ho  rocked 
from  side  to  side  with  a  gentle  yet  constant  and 
uniform  sway.  Having  rapidly  taken  notice  of  all 
this,  I  resumed  the  narrative  of  Sir  Launcelot, 
which  thus  proceeded : 

"  And  now,  the  champion,  having  escaped  from 
the  terrible  fury  of  the  dragon,  bethinking  himself 
of  the  brazen  shield,  and  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
enchantment  which  was  upon  it,  removed  the  car- 
cass from  out  of  the  way  before  him,  and  approached 
valorously  over  the  silver  pavement  of  the  castle 
to  where  the  shield  was  upon  the  wall ;  which  in 
sooth  tarried  not  for  his  full  coming,  but  fell  down 
at  his  feet  upon  the  silver  floor,  with  a  mighty 
great  and  terrible  ringing  sound." 

No  sooner  had  these  syllables  passed  my  lips, 
thsn-^as  if  a  shield  of  brass  had  indeed,  at  the 
moment,  fallen  heavily  upon  a  floor  of  silver — ^I 
became  aware  of  a  distinct,  hollow,  metallic,  and 
clangorous,  yet  apparently  muffled  reverberation. 
Completely  unnerved,  I  leaped  to  my  feet,  but  the 
measured  rocking  movement  of  Usher  was  undis- 
turbed. I  rushed  to  the  chair  in  which  he  aat 
His  eyes  were  bent  fixedly  before  him,  and  through- 
out his  whole  countenanoe  there  reigned  a  stony 
rigidity.    But,  as  I  placed  my  hand  upon  his  shoul- 


der, then  oame  a  strong  shudder  over  his  whde 
person;  a  sickly  smile  quivered  about  his  lips; 
and  I  saw  diat  he  spoke  in  a  low,  hurried,  and  gib- 
bering murmur,  as  if  unconscious  of  my  inresence. 
Bending  closely  over  him,  I  at  length  drank  in  the 
hideous  import  of  his  wends. 

<*  Not  hear  it  ? — yes,  I  hear  it,  and  kaoe  heard  it 
Long — long^— long — many  minutes,  many  hours, 
many  days,  have  I  heard  it— yet  I  dared  not — oh, 
pity  me,  miserable  wretch  thst  I  am ! — ^I  dared  not 
— I  dared  not  speak !  We  have  jnU  her  living  in 
the  tomb  I  Said  I  not  that  my  senses  were  acute  t 
I  «oio  tell  you  that  I  heard  her  first  feeble  move- 
ments in  the  hollow  coffin.  I  heard  them — many, 
many  daya  ago— yet  I  dared  not—/  dared  not 
$peak  I  And  now — ^to-night — ^Etheked — ha !  ba ! 
— ^the  breaking  of  the  hermifs  door,  and  the  death- 
cry  of  the  dragon,  and  the  clangor  of  the  ahieid ! 
^-say,  rather,  the  rending  of  her  coffin,  and  the 
grating  of  the  iron  hingea  of  her  prison,  and  her 
struggles  within  the  coppered  archway  of  the  vault ! 
Oh  whither  shall  I  fly  1  Will  she  not  be  here  anon  1 
Is  she  not  hurrying  to  upbraid  me  for  my  hasie? 
Have  I  not  heard  her  footstep  on  the  stair  1  Do  I  not 
distinguish  that  heavy  and  horrible  beating  of  her 
heart?  Madman!" — here  he  sprang  furiously  (to 
his  feet,  and  ahrieked  out  his  syllables,  as  if  in  the 
eflbit  he  were  giving  up  his  soul — ^  Madman  /  / 
tell  you  that  the  now  stands  without  the  door  /** 

As  if  in  the  superhuman  energy  of  his  utter- 
ance there  had  been  found  the  potency  of  a  spell 
— the  huge  antique  pannels  to  which  the  speaker 
pointed,  threw  alowly  back,  upon  the  instant,  their 
ponderous  and  ebony  jaws.  It  was  the  work  of 
the  rushing  gust — ^but  then  without  those  doon 
there  did  stand  the  lofty  and  enshrouded  figure  of 
the  lady  Madeline  of  Usher.  There  was  bbod 
upon  her  white  robes,  and  the  evidence  of  some 
bitter  struggle  upon  every  portion  of  her  emaciated 
frame.  For  a  moment  she  remained  trembling  and 
reeling  to  and  fro  upon  the  threshold — then,  with 
a  low  moaning  cry,  fell  heavily  inward  upon  the 
person  of  her  brother,  and  in  her  violent  and  now 
final  death-agonies,  bore  him  to  the  floor  a  corpse, 
and  a  victim  to  the  tenrora  he  had  anticipated. 

From  that  chamber,  and  from  that  mansion,  I 
fled  aghast  The  storm  was  still  abroad  in  all  iu 
wrath  as  1  found  myself  crossing  the  old  causeway. 
Suddenly  there  shot  along  the  path  a  wild  light, 
and  I  turned  to  see  whence  a  gleam  so  unusual 
could  have  issued ;  for  the  vast  house  and  ito  thm 
dows  were  alone  behind  me.  The  radiance  was 
that  of  the  full,  aetting,  and  blood-red  moon,  which 
now  shone  vividly  through  diat  once  barely-dis> 
cenuble  fissure,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  as 
extending  from  the  roof  of  the  building,  in  a  zig- 
zag direction,  to  the  base.  While  I  gaaed»  this 
fissure  rapidly  widened — there  came  a  fierce  breath 
of  the  whirlwind — ^the  entire  orb  of  the  sateilile 
burst  at  once  upon  my  eight — my  brain  reeled  as 
I  saw  the  migh^  walls  rushing  asunder — ^there  was 
a  long  tumultuous  shouting  sound  like  the  voice  of 
a  thousand  waters— and  the  deep  and  dank  tarn  at 
my  feet  closed  sullenly  and  silently  over  the  fiag^ 
ments  of  die  «  Bnue  of  Usher,'* 
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Henrt  Thbodore  Tucxbrmam,  one  of  our 
meet  genial  and  elegant  eeaayists,  and  a  very 
gfraceful  and  pleasing  poet,  was  born  in  Boston 
on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1813.  His  health 
having  somewhat  failed,  when  be  was  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  by  the  advice  of  his 
physicians  he  relinquished  his  studies  to  test 
the  influence  of  travel  in  the  milder  climate  of 
southern  Europe.  He  passed  the  autumn  of 
1833,  and  the  following  winter  and  spring  in 
Italy,  and  having  returned  to  America,  pub- 
lished early  in  1835  his  first  work,  under  the 
title  of  The  Italian  Sketch  B«ok,  of  which  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1837.  This  is  not 
so  much  a  description  of  the  scenery,  antiqui- 
ties, or  condition  of  the  country,  as  an  echo 
of  the  feelings  which  they  awakened.  It  ex- 
hibited a  fine  vein  of  sentiment,  and  a  delicate 
ideality  that  justified  the  favourable  auguries 
of  the  critics  concerning  the  author's  future 
distinction. 

Mr.  Tuckerman  resumed  and  for  a  time  pro- 
secuted his  academical  studies,  but  again  ex- 
periencing the  injurious  effects  of  a  sedentary 
life  and  continued  mental  application,  he  em- 
barked in  the  Ml  of  1837  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean. After  visiting  Gibraltar  and  Malta  he 
made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  and  having  passed  a 
winter  in  Palermo,  proceeded  to  Florence, 
where  he  remained  the  chief  part  of  the  ensu- 
ing year.  On  his  return,  in  1839,  he  pub- 
lished Isabel,  or  Sicily,  a  Pilgrimage,  in  which, 
adopting  the  guise  of  a  romance  to  avoid  the 
egotistical  tone  of  a  formal  journal,  he  has 
^iven  many  interesting  descriptions  and  re- 
flections incident  to  a  residence  in  Sicily.  It 
is  a  graceful  and  ingenuous  book,  graphic  and 
suggestive,  and  indicative  of  refinement,  pure 
sympathies,  and  a  cultivated  taste. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841  he  published  a  vo- 
lume of  miscellanies  under  the  title  of  Ram- 
bles and  Reveries,  and  in  1846  appeared  his 
last  and  most  characteristic  work,  Thoughts 
on  the  Poets.  This  volume  embraces  essays 
on  twenty-six*  Italian,  English  and  American 

*Peirarcb,  Goldsniithf  Grey,  CoUiiu,  Pope,  Barns,  Alfi- 
eri,ThomMD,Cowper|Yoiiiig,  Crebbe,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 


poets.  It  exhibits  a  taste  skilled  in  the  fine 
influences  of  language,  a  subtle  apprehension 
of  ideal  beauty,  and  great  independence  in  li- 
terary and  personal  judgments.  In  consider- 
ing an  author's  character  he  has  a  just  regard 
to  his  peculiar  circumstances  and  history,  and 
in  examining  his  productions  assumes  as  much 
as  possible  his  spirit,  is  moved  by  the  in- 
fluences which  give  a  direction  to  his  genius, 
and  looks  upon  life  and  nature  with  his  eyes. 
The  essays  on  Goldsmith,  Bums,  Shelley  and 
Alfieri  are  instances  of  this  wise  candor  and 
intellectual  sympathy.  His  investigations 
seem  to  be  alike  genial,  and  his  comments  on 
all  to  be  marked  by  the  same  loving  disposition 
and  unpretending  but  acute  critical  judgment. 

The  latest  of  Mr.  Tuckerman's  writings  are 
a  series  of  agreeable  papers  entitled.  Leaves 
from  the  Diary  of  a  Dreamer,  a  melange  of 
description,  speculation  and  sentiment. 

His  principal  poem,  entitled  The  Spirit  of 
Poetry,  was  published  in  1843.  It  is  didac- 
tic and  critical,  carefully  studied  and  highly 
finished.  His  minor  pieces  have  more  fancy 
and  feeling.  Some  of  them  are  passionate  and 
tender,  and  they  generally  evince  much  delica- 
cy, and  a  manly  sincerity  of  disposition.  His 
ideas  of  poetical  excellence  here  developed  ap- 
pear to  be  those  illustrated  by  the  school  of 
Pope. 

Besides  what  has  been  mentioned  he  has 
written  much  on  various  subjects  of  literature 
and  art,  in  the  magazines,  that  has  not  been 
collected  in  volumes.  Among  the  beet  of  his 
recent  essays  is  one  in  The  Democratic  Re- 
view, entitled  New  England  Philosophy,  in 
which  he  rebukes  the  materialism  of  tiie  pre- 
sent day,  and  defends  with  earnestness  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  so  foreign  to  the  New  England  character. 

Mr.  Tuckerman  has  for  several  years  re- 
sided in  New  York,  a  city  which  to  the  man 
of  taste  as  well  as  to  the  man  of  action  now 
presents  more  attractions  than  any  other  in 
the  country. 

Byron,  Keau,  Hunt,  Moore,  Roger*,  Wordsworth,  Camp- 
bell,  Uenuni,  Prootor,TeiuiyK>n,  Barrett,  Drake,  Bryant 
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A  DEFENCE  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

FBOM  A2f  tmkJ  XKIRLXD  NSW  SrOLASS  PBXLOMVRT. 

Lkt  Q8  noognin  the  betiity  and  power  «f  tnie 
enthiUiiaBin ;  and  whatever  we  may  do  to  enlighten 
oarecWee  and  othen,  guard  against  checking  or 
chilling  a  single  earnest  sentiment  For  what  is 
the  human  mind,  howerer  enriched  with  acquisi- 
tions or  strengthened  by  exercise,  unaccompanied 
by  an  ardent  and  ssnative  hetft  1  Ite  tight  msgr 
iiluoiine,  bot  it  cannot  inspire.  It  may  shed  a 
coki  and  moonlight  radiance  upon  the  path  of  life, 
but  it  warms  no  flower  into  bloom ;  it  sets  free  no 
ioe-bound  fountains.  Dr.  Johnson  and  to  say,  that 
an  obstinate  rationality  prsvenled  him  from  being 
a  papist  Does  not  the  same  cause  prevent  many 
of  us  from  unburdening  our  hearts  and  breathing 
our  devotions  at  the  shrines  of  nature  t  There 
are  influences  which  environ  humanity  too  subtle 
for  the  dissecting  knife  of  reason.  In  our  better 
moments  we  are  clearly  conscious  of  their  presence, 
and  if  there  is  any  barrier  to  their  blesied  agency, 
it  is  a  formalized  intellect  Enthusiasm,  too,  is 
the  very  life  of  gifted  spirits.  Ponder  the  lives  of 
the  glorious  in  art  or  literature  through  all  ages. 
What  are  they  but  records  of  toils  and  sacrifioee 
supported  by  the  earnest  hearts  of  their  votaries! 
Dante  composed  h»  immortal  poem  amid  exile  and 
suffering,  prompted  by  the  noble  ambition  of  vin- 
dicating l^mself  to  posterity ;  and  the  sweetest  an- 
gel of  his  paradise  is  the  object  of  his  eariy  love. 
The  best  countenanoss  the  ok!  painters  have  be- 
queathed to  us  are  thoee  of  dieiished  objedi  inti- 
mately associated  with  their  fame.  The  face  of 
Raphaers  mother  blends  with  the  angelic  beauty 
of  all  his  madonnas.  Titian's  daughter  and  the 
wife  of  Corregio  again  and  again  meet  in  their 
works.  Well  does  Foscolo  call  the  fine  arts  the 
children  of  love.  The  deep  interest  with  which 
the  Italians  bail  gifted  men,  inspires  them  to  the 
mightiest  efforts.  National  enthusiasm  is  the  great 
nurseiy  of  genius.  When  Cellini's  statue  of  Per- 
seus was  first  exhibited  on  the  Piasza  at  Florence, 
it  was  surrounded  for  days  by  an  admiring  throng, 
and  hundreds  of  tributary  sdnnete  were  placed 
upon  its  pedestal.  Petrarch  was  crowned  with 
laurel  at  Riome  for  his  poetical  labours,  and  crowds 
of  the  unlettered  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Mole  at 
Naples,  listening  to  a  reader  of  Tasso.  Reason 
is  not  the  only  interpreter  of  life^  The  fountain 
of  action  is  in  the  feelings.  Religion  itself  is  but 
a  state  of  the  sfiections.  I  once  met  a  beautiful 
peasant  woman  in  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  and  asked 
the  number  of  her  children.  «<  I  have  three  here 
and  two  in  paradise,''  she  cafanly  replied,  with  a 
tone  and  manner  of  touching  and  grave  simplictty. 
Her  faith  was  of  the  heart  Constituted  as  human 
nature  is,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  natural  that 
rare  powers  should  be  excited  by  voluntary  and 
spontaneous  apprsciation.  Who  would  not  feel 
urged  to  higb  achievement.  If  he  knew  that  every 
beauty  hit  canvas  displayed,  or  every  perfect  note 
he  breathed,  or  every  true  inspiration  of  his  lyre, 
wouM  find  an  instant  ret^nse  in  a  thousand 
it    Lovd  Brougham  calk  the  word  <«iB»> 


poasible"  the  mother-tongue  of  little  souls.  What, 
I  ask,  can  counteract  self-distrust,  and  sustain  the 
higher  efibrto  of  our  nature  but  enthusiasm  1  More 
of  this  element  would  call  forth  the  genius,  and 
gladden  the  life  of  New  England.  While  the 
mere  intellectual  man  speculates,  and  the  noere 
man  of  acquisition  dtes  authoritf^,  the  man  of  feel- 
ing acts,  realizes,  puta  forth  his  complete  energies. 
Mis  eamsst  and  strong  heart  will  not  let  his  mind 
net;  hn  is  utged  by  an  inward  impulse  to  imbody 
his  thought  He  must  have  sympathy ;  he  must 
have  results.  And  nature  yields  to  the  magician, 
acknowledging  him  as  her  child.  The  noble  sta- 
tue comes  forth  from  the  marble,  the  speaking  figure 
stands  out  from  the  canvas,  the  electric  chain  is 
struck  in  the  bosoms  of  hie  fhUows.  They  receive 
hit  ideas»  respond  to  his  appeal,  and  reciprocate 
his  love. 

Constant  supplies  of  knowledge  to  the  intellect, 
and  the  exclusive  culture  of  reason  may,  indeed, 
make  a  pedant  add  logician;  but  the  probability 
i%  these  benefits*  if  such  they  are,  will  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  the  souL  S^timent,  in  ita 
broadest  acceptation,  is  as  essential  to  the  true  en- 
joyment and  grace  ofhfewi  mind.  Technical  in- 
formation, and  that  quickness  of  appr^emdon 
which  New  Englanders  call  smaitneas,  are  not  ao 
valuable  to  a  human  being  as  sensibility  to  the 
beautiful,  and  a  spontaneous  appreciation  of  the 
divine  influences  which  fill  the  realms  of  viaon 
and  of  sound,  and  the  world  of  action  and  feeling. 
The  tastes,  sfiections  and  sentiments,  are  more  ab- 
solutely the  man  than  his  talent  or  acquirements. 
And  yet  it  is  by  and  througlttbe  latter  that  we  are 
apt  to  estimate  character,  of  which  they  are  at  best 
bot  fragmentaiy  evidences.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  Che  New  Testament,  allusionB  to  the  inteUect 
are  so  rare,  while  the  *<  heart"  and  the  «  spirit  we 
are  of"  are  ever  appealed  to.  Sympathy  is  the 
**  golden  key"  which  unk)cks  the  treasures  of  wit- 
dom ;  and  this  depends  upon  vividness  and  warmth 
of  feeling.  It  is  therefore  that  Tranio  advises^ 
« In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  aflect"  A  code 
of  etiquette  may  refine  the  mannera,  but  the  ••  heart 
of  courtesy,"  which,  through  the  world,  stamps 
the  natural  gentleman,  can  never  be  attained  but 
through  instinct ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  those 
enriching  and  noble  sentimente  which  are  the  most 
beautifiil  and  endearing  of  human  qualities,  no 
process  of  mental  training  will  create.  To  whB| 
end  is  society,  p<^lar  education,  churches,  and  aU 
the  machinery  of  culture,  if  no  living  truth  is  eli- 
ctted  which  fertilizes  as  well  as  enlightens  ?  Shak- 
speare  undoubtedly  owed  his  marvellous  insight 
into  the  human  soul  to  his  profound  sympathy 
wUh  man.  He  might  have  conned  whole  libraries 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  passions;  he  might  have 
coldly  observed  fkcto  for  years,  and  never  have  con- 
ceived of  jealousy  like  Otheflo's,  the  remorse  of 
Macbeth,  or  love  like  that  of  Juliet  When  the 
native  sentimente  are  once  interested,  new  fecte 
spriAg  to  li^t  It  was  under  the  excileraeDt  of 
wonder  and  love,  that  Byron,  tossed  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  tbouglit  that  <«  Jura  answered  from  her 
misly^shiMid,''  fsspemive  to  the  thunder  of  the 
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Alps.  With  no  eye  d  mere  carioaty  did  Biyant 
follow  tho  lonely  flight  of  the  waterfowl  Veno- 
rmtion  prompted  the  inquiry, 

^  Whither  hnidftt  Mkng  dew 
When  flow  the  heavena  with  the  Iwt  atepe  of  def, 
Fkr  through  their  rosy  depths  doet  thoa  pursue 
Thy  aolitvy  way  I" 

Sometimes,  in  mnsing  upon  genios  in  its  ampler 
manifestations,  it  seems  as  if  the  great  art  of  hu- 
man cnltnre  consisted  chiefly  in  preserving  the 
glow  and  freshness  of  the  heart    It  is  certain  that 
in  proportion  as  its  merely  mental  strength  and 
attainment  takes  the  place  of  natural  sentiment,  in 
proportion  as  we  acquire  ihe  habit  of  reoeiving  all 
impressions  through  the  reason,  the  teachings  of 
nature  grow  indistinct  and  cold,  however  it  may 
be  with  those  of  books.    7*hat  this  is  the  tendency 
of  the  New  England  philosophy  of  life  and  educa- 
tion, I  think  can  scarcely  be  disputed.     I  have  re- 
marked that  some  of  our  most  intelligent  men  speak 
of  mastering  a  subject,  of  comprehending  a  book, 
of  settling  a  question,  as  if  these  processes  involved 
the  whole  idea  of  human  cultivation.    The  reverae 
of  all  this  is  chiefly  desirable.    It  is  when  we  are 
overcome,  and  the  pride  of  intellect  vanquished  be- 
fore the  truth  of  nature,  when,  instead  of  coming 
to  a  logical  decision,  we  are  led  to  bow  in  profound 
reverence  before  the  mysteries  of  life,  when  we  are 
led  back  to  childhood,  or  up  to  God,  by  some  power- 
ful revelation  of  the  sage  or  minstrel,  it  is  then  our 
natures  grow.    To  this  end  is  all  art    Exquisite 
vocalism,  beautiful  statuary  and  painting,  and  all 
true  literature,  have  not  for  their  great  object  to 
employ  the  ingenuity  of  prying  critics,  or  fiimish 
the  world  with  a  set  of  new  ideas,  but  to  move  the 
whole  nature  by  the  perfection  and  truthfulness  of 
their  appeal.    There  is  a  certain  atmosphere  ex- 
haled from  the  inspired  page  of  genius,  which  gives 
vitality  to  the  sentiments,  and  through  these  quick- 
ens the  mental  powers.    And  this  is  the  chief  good 
of  bookfi.   Were  it  otherwise,  those  of  us  who  have 
bad  memories  might  despair  of  advancement    I 
have  heard  educated  New  Englanders  boast  of  the 
quantity  of  poetry  they  have  read  in  a  given  time, 
as  if  rich  fancies  and  elevated  thoughts  are  to  be 
despatched  as  are  beefsteaks  on  board  our  steam- 
boats.   Newspapers  are  estimated  by  their  num- 
ber of  square  feet,  as  if  this  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  their  contents.    Journeys  of 
pleasure  are  frequently  deemed  delightful  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  rapidity,  without  reference  to  the 
Ihew  scenery  or  society  Uiey  bring  into  view.    So- 
cial gatherings  are  not  seldom  accounted  brilliant 
in  the  same  de(p«e  that  they  are  crowded.    Such 
would  not  be  the  case,  if  what  the  phrenologists 
call  the  affective  powera,  were  enough  considered; 
if  the  whole  soul,  instead  of  the  «  meddling  intel- 
lect" alone,  was  freely  developed ;  if  we  realized 
the  truth  thus  expressed  by  a  powerful  writer— 
"within  the  entire  circle  of  our  intellectual  consti- 
tution, we  value  nothing  but  emotion;  it  is  not  the 
powers,  but  the  fruit  of  those  powers,  in  so  much 
feeling  of  a  lofty  kind  as  they  will  yield." 

One  of  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  theee 
traits  appeara  in  social  interoourae.    Foreignen 


traits  a] 


have  ridiculed  oeitain  external  habits  of  AmericanB, 
but  these  were  always  confined  to  the  few,  and 
where  most  prevalent  have  yielded  readily  to  cen- 
sure. There  are  incongruities  of  mannerB  still  more 
objectionable,  because  the  direct  exponents  of  cha- 
racter and  resulting  from  the  philosophy  of  life. 
Delicacy  and  sel£>respect  are  the  fruits,  not  so  much 
of  intellect  as  sensibility.  We  are  considerate  to- 
wards othen  in  proportion  as  our  own  conscious- 
ness gives  us  insight  The  sympathies  are  the 
best  teachen  of  politeness ;  and  these  are  ever 
blunted  by  an  exclusive  reliance  on  perception. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  educated 
New  Englanden  unconsciously  invading  the  pri- 
vacy of  others,  to  indulge  their  idle  curiosity,  or 
giving  a  personal  turn  to  conversation  in  a  way 
that  outrages  all  moral  refinement  This  is  ob- 
servable in  society  professedly  intellectual.  It  is 
scarcely  deemed  rude  to  allude  to  one's  personal 
appearance,  health,  dress,  circumstances,  or  even 
most  sacred  feelings,  although  neither  intimacy  nor 
confidence  lend  the  slightest  authority  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. Such  violation  of  what  is  due  to  others, 
is  more  frequently  met  with  among  the  cultivated 
of  this  than  any  other  country.  It  is  comparative- 
ly rare  here  to  encounter  a  natural  gentleman.  A 
New  England  philosopher,  in  a  recent  work,*  be- 
trays no  little  fear  of  *<  excess  of  fellowship."  In 
the  region  he  inhabits  there  is  ground  for  the  ap- 
prehension. No  standard  of  mannen  will  correct 
the  evil.  The  peasantry  of  southern  Europe,  and 
the  most  ignorant  Irishwomen  often  excel  educated 
New  Englanden  in  genuine  courtesy.  Their 
richer  feelings  teach  them  how  to  deal  with  others. 
Reverence  and  tenderness  (not  self-possession  and 
intelligence)  are  the  hallowed  avenues  through 
which  alone  true  souls  come  together.  The  cool 
satisfaction  with  which  character  is  analyzed  and 
defined  in  New  England,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
superficial  test  which  observation  alone  afibrds.  A 
Yankee  dreams  not  of  the  world  which  is  revealed 
only  through  sentiment  Men,  and  especially  wo- 
men, shrink  firom  unfolding  the  depths  of  their  na- 
tures to  the  cokl  and  prying  gaze  which  aims  to 
explore  them  only  as  an  intellectual  diversion.  It 
ia  the  most  presumptuous  thing  in  the  world,  for 
an  unadulterated  New  Englander,  however  'cute 
and  studious,  to  pretend  to  know  another  human 
being,  if  nobly  endowed ;  for  he  is  the  last  person 
to  elicit  latent  and  cherished  emotions.  He  may 
read  mental  capacities  and  detect  moral  tendencies, 
but  no  femiliarity  will  unveil  the  inner  temple ; 
only  in  the  vestibule  will  his  prying  step  be  en- 
dured. 

Another  ef&d  of  this  exaggerated  estimate  of 
intellect  is,  that  talent  and  character  are  ofien  re- 
garded as  identical.  This  is  a  fetal  but  very  pre- 
valent error.  A  gift  of  mind,  let  it  ever  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  a  grace  of  souL  Training,  or  native 
skill,  will  enable  any  one  to  excel  in  the  machine- 
ry of  expression.  The  phrBse--artistical,  whether 
in  reference  to  statuary,  painting,  literature,  or 
mazmers,  implies  only  aptitude   and  dexterity. 

•  Emerson^  Essays,  second  series. 
2t8 
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Who  it  not  awara,  for  infUnoe,  of  Uie  vut  differ- 
ence between  a  merely  adentific  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic and  that  enlistment  of  the  sympathies  in  the  art 
which  makes  it  the  elo^joent  n»ediam  of  pasnon, 
sentiment,  and  truth  1  And  in  literature,  how  often 
do  we  find  the  most  delicate  perception  of  beauty 
in  the  writer,  combined  with  a  total  want  of  genuine 
refinement  in  the  man !  Art  is  essentially  imit»> 
tive ;  and  its  Taloe,  as  illustrative  of  charscter,  de- 
pends not  upon  the  mental  endowments,  but  upon 
the  moral  integrity  of  the  artist  The  idea  of  ta- 
lent is  asM)dated  more  or  less  with  the  idea  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  on  this  account,  the  lucrative  creed  of 
the  New  Englander  recognises  it  with  indiscrimi- 
nate admiration ;  but  there  is  a  whole  armory  of 
weapons  in  the  human  bosom,  of  more  celestial 
temper.  It  is  a  nobler  and  a  happier  thing  to  be 
capable  of  self-devotion,  loyalty,  and  generous  sym- 
pathies, to  cherish  a  quick  sense  of  honour  and  find 
absolute  comfort  only  in  being  lost  in  another,  than 
to  have  an  eye  for  colour,  whereby  the  rainbow  can 
be  transfierred  to  canvas,  or  a  felicity  of  diction  that 
can  embalm  the  truest  pictures  in  immortal  num- 
bers. Not  only  or  chiefly  in  what  he  does,  resides 
the  significance  of  a  human  being.  His  field  of 
action  and  the  availability  of  his  powers  depend 
upon  health,  education,  self-reliance,  position,  and 
a  thousand  other  agencies;  what  he  t<  results  from 
the  instincts  of  his  soul,  and  for  these  alone  he  is 
truly  to  be  loved.  It  is  observable  among  New 
Englanders,  that  an  individuals  qualities  are  less 
frequently  refierred  to  as  a  test  of  character  than 
his  performances.  It  is  very  common  for  them  to 
saciifice  social  and  private  to  public  character, 
friendship  to  fame,  sympathy  to  opinion,  love  to 
ambition,  and  sentiment  to  propriety.  There  is  an 
obvious  disposition  among  them  to  appraise  men 
and  women  at  their  market  rather  than  their  in- 
trinsic value.  A  lucky  speculation,  a  profitable 
invention,  a  saleable  book,  an  eflective  rhetorical 
effort,  or  a  sagacious  political  ruse— <some  fact 
which  proves,  at  best,  only  adroitness  and  good 
fortune,  is  deemed  the  best  escutcheon  to  lend 
dignity  to  life,  or  hang  as  a  lasting  memorial  upon 
the  tomb.  Those  more  intimate  revelations  and 
ministries  which  deal  with  the  inmost  gifU  of  mind, 
and  wannest  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  through 
which  alone  love  and  truth  are  realized,  are  but 
seldom  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 

There  is  yet  another  principle  which  seems  to 
me  but  faintly  recognised  in  the  New  England 
philosophy  of  life,  however  it  may  be  occasionally 
cultivated  as  a  department  of  literature;  and  yet 
it  is  one  which  we  should  deem  essentially  dear 
to  man,  a  glorious  endowment,  a  crowning  grace 
of  humanity.  It  is  that  principle  through  which 
we  commune  with  all  that  is  lovely  and  grand  in 
the  universe,  which  mellows  the  pictures  of  me- 
mory into  pensive  beauty,  and  irradiates  the  visions 
of  hope  with  unearthly  brightness;  which  elevates 
our  social  experience  by  the  glow  of  fancy,  and 
exhibits  scenes  of  perfection  to  the  soul  that  the 
senses  can  never  realiie.  It  is  the  poetical  prin- 
ciple. If  this  precious  gift  could  be  wholly  anni- 
hilated amkl  the  commonplace  and  the  actual,  we 


sfaoukl  lose  the  interest  of  life.  The  dull  routine 
of  daily  experience,  the  tame  reality  of  things, 
would  weigh  like  a  heavy  and  permanent  doud 
upon  our  hearts.  But  the  office  of  this  divine 
spirit  is  to  throw  a  redeeming  grace  around  the  ob- 
jects and  the  scenes  of  being.  It  is  the  breeie  that 
lilts  the  weeds  on  the  highway  of  time  and  brings 
to  view  the  violets  beneath.  It  is  the  holy  water 
which,  sprinkled  on  the  Mosaic  pavement  of  life, 
makes  vivid  its  brilliant  tints.  -  It  is  the  mystic 
harp  upon  whose  strings  the  confused  murmur  of 
toil,  gladness  and  grie^  loses  itself  in  music.  But 
it  performs  a  yet  higher  function  than  that  of  con- 
solation. It  is  through  the  poetical  principle  that 
we  form  images  of  excellence,  a  notion  of  progress 
that  quickens  every  other  faculty  to  rich  endeavour. 
All  great  men  are  so,  chiefly  through  unceasing 
effort  to  realize  in  action,  or  imbody  in  art,  senti- 
ments of  deep  interest  or  ideas  of  beauty.  As  co- 
lours exist  in  rays  of  light,  so  does  the  ideal  in  the 
soul,  and  life  is  the  mighty  prism  which  refracts 
it  Shelley  maintains  that  it  is  only  through  the 
imagination  that  we  can  overleap  the  barriers  of 
self  and  become  identified  with  the  universal  and 
the  distant,  and,  therefore,  that  this  principle  is 
the  true  fountain  of  benevolent  affections  and 
virtue.  I  know  it  u  sometimes  said  that  the  era 
of  romance  has  passed;  that  with  the  pastoral, 
classic,  and  chivalrous  periods  of  the  world,  the 
poetic  element  died  out  But  this  is  manifestly  a 
great  error.  The  forms  ai  society  have  greatly 
changed,  and  the  methods  of  poetiol  development 
are  much  modified,  but  the  principle  itself  is  essen- 
tial to  humanity.  No !  mechauical  as  is  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  wide  as  is  the  empire  of  utility,  as 
long  as  the  stars  appear  nightly  in  the  firmament, 
and  golden  clouds  gather  around  the  departing 
sun ;  as  long  as  we  can  greet  the  innocent  smile 
of  infancy  and  the  gentle  eye  of  woman;  as  long 
as  this  earth  is  visited  by  visions  of  glory  and  dreams 
of  love  and  hopes  of  heaven ;  while  life  is  encircled 
by  mystery,  brightened  by  a£kction,  and  solemnized 
by  death,  so  long  will  the  poetical  spirit  be  abroad, 
with  iti  fervent  aspirations  and  deep  spells  of  en- 
chantment Again,  it  'u  often  urged  that  the  poeti- 
cal spirit  belongs  appropriately  to  a  certain  e^oA 
of  life,  and  that  iti  influence  naturally  ceases  with 
youth.  But  this  can  only  be  the  case  through  selA 
apostasy.  The  poetical  element  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  mingle  with  the  whole  of  human  ex- 
perience ;  not  only  to  glow  in  the  breast  of  youth,  | 
but  to  dignify  the  thought  of  manhood,  and  make 
venerable  the  aspect  of  age.  Iti  purpose  clearly 
is  to  relieve  the  sternness  of  necessity,  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  toil,  and  throw  sacredness  and  hope 
even  around  suffering — as  the  oM  paintenwere 
wont  to  depict  groups  of  cherubs  above  their  mar- 
tyrdoms. Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  agency  of 
this  principle  is  so  confined  and  temporary  as 
many  suppose.  It  is  true  our  contemplation  of 
the  beautifiil  is  of  short  duration,  our  flights  into 
the  ideal  world  brief  and  occasional.  We  can  but 
bend  in  passing  at  the  altar  of  beauty,  and  pluck 
a  flower  hastily  by  the  way-aide  ;--but  may  there 
not  be  an  instinct  which  eageriy  appropriates  even 
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these  tranritoiy  anociatioMi  May  they  not  be 
nnoonadoaaly  absorbed  into  the  eaaence  of  oar  life, 
and  gradually  refine  and  eialt  the  spirit  within  us? 
I  cannot  think  that  such  rich  provision  for  the 
poetic  sympathies  is  intended  for  any  casual  or  in- 
different end.  Rather  let  us  believe  there  is  a 
mystie-  language  in  the  flowers,  and  a  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  stars,  that  the  transparency  of  the  win- 
ter air  and  the  long  sweetness  of  summer  twilight 
pass,  with  imperceptible  power,  over  the  soul ;  ra- 
ther let  us  cherish  the  thought  that  the  absorbing 
emotions  of  love,  the  sweet  excitement  of  adventure 
and  the  impassioned  solemnity  of  grief,  with  a  kind 
of  spiritual  chemistiy,  combine  and  purify  the  in- 
ward elements  into  nobler  action  and  more  perfect 
results.  Of  the  poetical  principle,  the  philosophy 
of  life  in  New  England  makes  little  account  Em- 
blems of  the  past  do  not  invite  our  gaze  down  the 
vistas  of  time.  Reverence  is  seldom  awakened  by 
any  object,  custom,  or  association.  The  new,  the 
equal,  the  attainable,  constantly  deaden  our  faith 
in  infinite  possibilities.  Life  rarely  seems  miracu- 
lous, and  the  commonplace  abounds.  There  is 
much  to  excite,  and  little  to  chasten  and  awe. 
We  need  to  see  the  blessedness  of  a  rational  con- 
servatism, as  well  as  the  inspiring  call  for  reform. 
There  are  venerable  and  lovely  agencies  in  this 
existence  of  ours  which  it  is  sacrilege  to  scorn. 
The  wisdom  of  our  renowned  leaders  in  all  depart- 
ments is  too  restless  and  conscious  to  be  desirable ; 
and  it  would  be  better  for  our  boasted  *<  march  of 
mind,''  if,  like  the  quaint  British  essayist,  a  few 
more  "were  dragged  along  in  the  procession." 
An  extravagant  spirit  of  utility  invades  every  scene 
of  life  however  sequestered.  We  attempt  not  to 
brighten  the  grim  features  of  care,  or  relieve  the 
burdens  of  responsibility.  The  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished law  professor  in  Europe  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  lecturing  in  her  fether's  absence.  To  guard 
against  the  fascination  of  her  charms,  which  it  was 
feared  would  divert  the  attention  of  the  students,  a 
curtain  was  drawn  before  the  feir  teacher,  fi'om 
behind  which  she  imparted  her  instructions.  Thus 
do  we  carefully  keep  out  of  sight  the  poetical  and 
veil  the  spirit  of  beauty,  that  we  may  worship  un- 
disturbed at  the  shrine  of  the  practicaL  We  ever 
seek  the  light  of  kn6wledge ;  but  are  content  that 
no  fertilizing  warmth  lend  vitality  to  its  beams. 

When  the  returning  pilgrim  approaches  the 
shores  of  the  new  world,  the  first  sign  of  the  vici- 
nity of  his  native  land  is  traced  in  hues  of  rare 
glory  on  the  western  sky.  The  sunsets  grow 
more  and  more  gorgeous  as  he  draws  near,  and 
while  he  leans  over  the  bulwarks  of  a  gallant  ves- 
sel, (whose  matchless  architecture  illustrates  the 
mechanical  skill  of  her  birth-place,)  and  watches 
their  shifting  brilliancy,  it  associates  itself  with  the 
fresh  promise  and  young  renown  of  his  native  land ; 
and  when  from  the  wide  solitude  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  plunges  once  more  amid  her  eager  crowds,  it 
is  with  the  earnest  and  I  must  think  patriotic  wish, 
that  with  her  prosperous  activity  might  mingle 
more  of  the  poetry  of  life ! 

But  what  the  arrangements  of  society  fidl  to 
provide,  the  individual  is  at  liberty  to  weik.    No- 


where are  natural  beauty  and  grandeur  more  la- 
vishly displayed  than  on  this  continent  In  no 
part  of  the  world  are  there  such  noble  rivers,  beau- 
tiful lakes,  and  magnifioent  forests.  The  ermine 
robe  of  winter  is,  in  no  land,  spread  with  more 
dazzling  efiect,  nor  can  the  woodlands  of  any  clime 
present  a  more  varied  array  of  autumnal  tints. 
Nor  need  we  nssort  to  the  glories  of  the  universe 
alone.  Domestic  life  exists  with  us  in  rare  per- 
fection ;  and  it  requires  but  the  heroism  of  sinceri- 
ty and  the  exercise  of  taste,  to  make  the  fireside  as 
rich  in  poetical  associations  as  the  terrace  and  ve- 
randah of  southern  lands.  Literature,  too,  opens 
a  rich  field.  We  can  wander  through  Eden  to 
the  music  of  the  blind  bard's  harp,  or  listen  in  the 
orange  groves  of  Verona,  beneath  the  quiet  moon- 
light, to  the  sweet  vows  of  Juliet  Let  us,  then, 
bravely  obey  our  sympathies,  and  find  in  candid 
and  devoted  relations  with  others,  freedom  from 
the  constraints  of  prejudice  and  form.  Let  us 
foster  the  enthusiasm  which  exclusive  intellectual 
cultivation  would  extinguish.  Let  us  detach  our- 
selves sufficiently  from  the  social  machinery  to  re- 
alize that  we  are  not  integral  parts  of  it;  and  thus 
summon  into  the  horizon  of  destiny  those  hues  of 
beauty,  love  and  truth,  which  are  the  most  glorious 
reflections  of  the  soul ! 


LOVE. 

reOM  THOUGHTS  ON  JBS  POXIfl. 

Mavt  live  and  die  knowing  nothing  of  love  ex- 
cept through  their  intellect  Their  ideas  on  the 
subject  are  fanciful,  because  it  has  never  been  re- 
vealed by  consciousness.  Yet  it  were  to  question 
the  benigni^  of  God,  to  believe  that  an  element  of 
our  being  so  operative  and  subtle,  and  one  that 
abounds  chiefly  in  the  good  and  the  gifted,  is  of 
light  import  or  not  susceptible  of  being  explained 
by  reason,  justified  by  conscience,  and  hallowed  by 
religion,  and  thus  made  to  bear  a  harvest  not  only 
of  delight  but  of  virtue.  Love,  Petrarch  maintains, 
is  the  crowning  grace  of  humanity,  the  holiest  right 
of  the  soul,  the  golden  link  which  binds  us  to  duty 
and  truth,  the  redeeming  principle  that  chiefly  re- 
conciles the  heart  to  life,  and  is  prophetic  of  eter- 
nal good.  It  is  a  blessing  of  a  glorious  experience, 
according  to  the  soul  in  which  it  is  engendered. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  define  its  action  and  vindicate 
its  worth,  as  set  forth  in  the  sonnete  of  Petrarch. 

All  noble  beings  live  in  their  aflfectlons.  While 
this  importent  fact  has  been  ever  illustrated  by 
poets,  it  is  seldom  fully  recognised  in  moral  systems 
or  popular  theology.  Yet  if  we  would  truly  dis- 
cern the  free,  genuine  elements  of  character,  the 
history  of  the  heart  afibrds  the  only  authentic 
ground  of  judgment  Love  has  been,  and  is,  so 
mightily  abused,  that  in  the  view  of  saperficial 
reasoners  it  becomes  identified  rather  with  feeble- 
ness than  strength.  Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  ito  high- 
est significance  can  alone  be  realized  by  natures  of 
singular  depth  and  exaltation.  To  the  unperverted 
soul,  instead  of  a  pastime  it  is  a  discipline.  Once 
elevated  from  a  blind  instinct  to  a  conscious  prin- 
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ciple,  it  IB  the  mighty  tide  which  uwny  all  that  is 
solemn  end  eternal  in  life.   To  lote,  in  one  lenae, 
is,  indeed,  little  more  than  an  animal  necessity; 
but  to  love  nobly,  profoundly — to  lote,  as  Msdame 
de  Stael  expreaws  it,  "  at  onoe  with  the  mind  and 
with  the  heart,"  to  dedicate  to  another  mature  sym- 
pathies, is  the  noblest  function  of  a  human  being. 
The  fever  of  passion,  the  ignoble  motives,  the  ca- 
sual impulses  which  belong  to  our  nature,  blend,  it 
ii  true,  with  the  exercise  of  all  afiection,  but  love, 
in  its  deepest  and  genuine  import,  is  the  highest 
and  most  profound  interest  of  existence.    Thu  is 
a  truth  but  imperfectly  understood ;  but  there  are 
few  spirits  so  utterly  bereft  of  celeitial  affinities  ss 
not  to  respond,  more  or  less  cordially,  to  every  sin- 
cere appeal  to  a  capacity  so  divine.    All  the  folly 
of  vain  imaginationsi  all  the  ooaraeneis  of  vulgar 
sensuality,  all  the  scorn  of  mental  hardihood,  while 
they  profene  the  name,  can  never  violate  the  lacred 
realities  of  love.    There  have  been,  and  there  ever 
will  be  earnest  and  uncompromising  hearts,  who 
bravely  Tindicate  a  faith  too  native  and  actuating 
ever  to  be  eradicated.    Such  natures  can  only  n^ 
sUze  themselves  through  love,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  integrity  will  be  their  consciousness  of  the 
glory  of  this  attribute.    They  intuitively  anticipate 
its  pervading  influence  upon  their  character  and 
happiness.    They  feel  that  within  it  lies  the  vital 
points  of  their  destiny,  and  through  it  their  access 
to  truth.  The  world  may  long  present  but  glimpees 
of  what  they  ever  watch  to  deoy.    Life  may  ssem 
barren  of  a  good  never  absent  from  their  inward 
sense.    At  times,  from  Tery  weariness,  they  may 
be  half  inclined  to  believe  that  the  love  for  which 
they  pray  is  but  a  poetic  invention,  having  no  ac- 
tual type.    Witnessing  so  much  apparent  renun- 
ciation, they  may,  at  last,  regard  themselves  as  vain 
dreamers,  and  look  back  with  bitter  regret  upon 
years  of  self-delusbn.    But,  the  great  want,  the 
haunting  viuon,  the  prophetic  need,  assert  them- 
selves still ;  and  when,  through  self-denial  and  fer- 
vent trust,  the  dawn  glimmere  upon  their  souls,  the 
lonely  vigil  and  restless  fesra  of  the  night  are  for- 
gotten in  <•  a  peace  which  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away.'*    To  some  minds  it  may  a|^ 
pear  sacrilegious  thus  to  identify  love  with  re- 
ligion, but  the  sentiments  rightly  understood,  are 
too  intimately  allied  to  be  easily  divided.    It  is 
through  the  outward  univeise  that  natural  theology 
points  us  to  a  Supreme  Intelligence;  and  it  is 
through  the  creature  that  spirits  of  lofty  mould 
most  nearly  approach  the  Creator.     Coleridge  de- 
scribes love  ss  the  absorption  of  self  in  an  idea  dearer 
than  aelL    This  is  doubtless  the  only  process  by 
which  the  problem  of  human  life  is  solved  to  ex- 
alted natures.    It  is  Ysin  that  you  bid  them  find 
content,  either  in  the  pleasures  of  sense  or  the  ab- 
stractions of  wisdom,  however  keen  their  percep- 
tions, or  ardent  their  pasmons.    They  know  then^ 
selves  bom  to  find  completion  through  another.  A 
subtle  and  pleading  expectance  foretells  the  advent 
of  a  Messiah.    They  seek  not,  but  wait    It  is  no 
romantic  vision,  no  extravagant  desire,  but  a  clear 
and  deep  conviction  that  speaks  in  their  bosoms. 
This  is  the  germ  of  the  sweetest  flower  that  shall 


adon  their  being;  Ihis  is  Ibeir  unutm  pM^a  of 
immoTtaliiy,  and  ceaselessly  iniroksa  them'  to^rt^ 
respect  and  glory. 

There  is  something  esrentially  ahallew  in  Use 
play  of  character,  until  feeling  gives  it  shape  and 
intensity.  The  office  of  love  is  to  induce  a  strong 
and  permanent  motive,  and  it  is  this  process  which 
coooentrates  all  the  fecukies  of  the  aonl.  HaBoa 
the  satiafection  which  follows ;— a  condition  wholly 
difterent  from  what  was  previously  regarded  as  en- 
joyment. Through  Tsnity  and  the  senses,  partial 
delight  may  have  been  obtained ;  but  it  was  a  graft 
upon,  nther  than  a  product  of  the  heart  The 
blessedness  of  true  love  springs  from  the  soul  itself 
and  is  felt  to  bs  its  legitimate  and  holiest  fi-oit 
Thus,  and  thus  alone,  is  human  nature  richly  de- 
veloped, and  the  best  interests  of  life  wisely  em- 
braced. Shadows  give  way  to  substance,  vagne 
wishes  to  permanent  aims,  indifibrent  moods  to  en- 
dearing associations,  and  vain  desue  to  a  •«  hops 
full  of  immortality."  Man  is  for  the  first  time  re- 
vealed to  himself^ and  absolutely  known  to  another; 
for  entire  sympathy,  not  friendly  obecrvation,  is  the 
key  to  our  individual  natures ;  and  when  this  hss 
feirly  opened  the  sacred  portal,  we  are  alone  no 
more  for  ever ! 


AUTHORSHIP. 

TKIMC  TQS  BAMS. 

Ir  we  look  narrowly  into  the  history  of  those  with 
whose  thoughts  and  feelings  litenture  has  made  us 
most  intimate,  it  will  often  appear  that  in  them  there 
was  combined  a  degree  of  sensibility  and  reflection 
which  absolutely,  by  the  very  law  of  the  soul,  must 
find  a  voice,  and  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  some  outr 
ward  necessity,  or  the  pain  of  aome  inward  void  that 
made  that  voice— -(fain  to  pour  itself  out  in  low  and 
earnest  tones)-— audible  to  sll  mankind.  Some  one 
has  said  that  fame  is  love  disguised.  The  points  of  a 
wriifeer  are  usually  thoss  wherein  he  has  been  nsost 
alone ;  and  they  owe  their  eflact  to  the  vividneasof 
expression  which  always  results  from  conscious  setf- 
raUanoe.  Literary  vanity  is  a  subject  of  frequeDt  ri- 
dicule: but  many  confound  a  thirst  for  raoognitlon 
with  a  desire  for  ptaise.  The  former  is  a  manly  as 
well  asa  natural  sentiment  Indeed  there  is  some- 
thing noUe  in  the  feeling  which  leads  an  ardent 
mind — looking  in  vain  for  a  response  to  its  oracles 
among  the  friends  amid  whom  its  lot  u  cast — to  ap- 
peal to  a  wider  circle  and  aend  its  messages  abroad 
on  the  wings  of  the  press»  in  the  hope  end  faith  that 
some  heart  will  leap  at  the  tidings  and  accept  them 
as  his  own.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  truly  human 
craving  for  sympathy  and  intelligent  communion,  is 
frequently  mistaken  for  a  weaker  and  more  selfish 
appetite---thenx)rbid  love  of  fame.  High-toned  and 
aensitive  beings  invariably  find  their  most  native  ali- 
ment in  peraonal  associations.  They  are  sufficiently 
aware  that  notoriety  profenea,  that  the  nooks,  and 
not  the  arena  of  life  aftbcd  the  beet  refteahment  It 
is  usually  because  poverty,  ill  health,  domestic  trial, 
political  tyranny,  or  misplaced  afieolaon  has  deprived 
their  hearts  of  a  complete  aanctuary,  that  they  seek 
for  usefulness  and  honour  in  the  fields  of  the  woild. 


MARGARET    FULLER    D'.OSSOLL 

[Bora  1807.    Di«dl8S0.] 
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Sarah  Maroarit  Fuller,  by  marriage 
Marchioness  of  Ossoll,  was  bom  in  Gam- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1807. 
Her  father,  Mr.  Timothy  Fuller,  was  a  law- 
yer, and  firom  1817,  to  1825  a  representative 
in  Congress.  At  the  close  of  his  career  as 
a  legislator  he  retired  to  a  farm  near  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  died  soon  afler,  leaving  a 
widow  and  six  children,  of  whom  Margaret 
was  the  eldest 

At  a  very  early  age  she  exhibited  uiiusual 
abilities,  and  was  particularly  distinguished 
for  an  extraordinary  fiicility  in  acquiring 
langnages.  Her  father,  proud  of  the  dis- 
plays of  her  intelligence,  prematurjiy  stimu- 
lated it  to  a  degree  that  was  ultimately  in- 
jurious to  her  physical  constitution.  In  her 
ninth  year  he  was  accustomed  to  require  of 
her  the  composition  of  a  number  of  Latin 
yerses  everyday,  while  her  studies  in  philoso- 
phy, history,  general  science,  and  current 
literature  were  pressed  to  the  limit  of  her 
capacities.  When  he  first  went  to  Washing- 
ton he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  her  as 
one  "  better  skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin  than 
half  of  the  professors ;''  and  in  one  of  her  es^ 
says  she  herself  observes  that  in  childhood 
she  had  weU-nigh  forgotten  her  English 
while  constantly  reading  in  other  tongues. 

Soon  afler  the  death  of  her  father  she  ap- 
plied herself  to  teaching,  as  a  vocation,  first 
in  Boston^  then  in  Providence,  and  afterward 
in  Boston  ag^n.  She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  author,  in  a  translation  of 
Eckermann's  Conversations  with  Goethe,  in 
1839.  When  Mr.  Emerson,  the  next  year,  es- 
tablished The  Dial,  she  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributors  to  that  remarkable  periodi- 
cal, in  which  she  wrote  many  of  the  most  strik- 
ing papers  on  literature,  art,  and  society.  In 
the  summer  of  1843,  she  made  a  journey  to 
the  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  in  the  next  spring 
published  in  Boston  reminiscences  of  her 
tour,  under  the  title  of  Summer  on  the 
Lakes.  The  Dial  having  been  discontinued, 
she  went  to  reside  in  New  York,  where  she 
had  charge  of  the  literary  department  of 
the  Tribune,  which  acquired  a  great  acces- 


sion of  reputation  from  her  critical  essays. 
Here,  in  1845,  she  published  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  an  eloquent  expression 
of  her  discontent  at  having  been  created  fe- 
male ;  and  in  1846,  Papers  on  Literature  and 
Art,  in  two  volumes,  consisting  of  essays  and 
reviews,  reprinted  from  periodicals. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  she  accompanied 
the  family  of  a  friend  to  Europe,  visiting 
England,  Scotland,  and  France,  and  passing 
through  Italy  to  Bome,  where  they  spent  the 
ensuing  winter.  The  following  spring  she 
proceeded  with  her  Mends  to  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  there  stopped,  spending  most  of 
the  summer  at  Florence,  and  returning,  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  to  Borne,  where  she 
was  soon  after  married  to  Giovanni,  Marquis 
d'Ossoli,  who  made  her  acquaintance  during 
her  first  winter  in  that  city.  They  resided 
in  the  Boman  states  until  the  summer  of 
1850,  when,  after  the  surrender  of  Bome  to 
the  French  army,  they  deemed  it  expedient 
to  go  to  Florence,  both  having  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  republican  movement.  They 
left  Florence  in  June,  and  at  Leghorn  em- 
barked in  the  ship  Elizabeth  for  New  York. 
The  passage  commenced  auspiciously,  but 
at  Gibraltar  the  master  of  the  ship  died  of 
small-pox,  and  they  were  detained  at  the  quar- 
antine there  some  time  in  consequence  of  this 
misfortune,  but  finally  set  sail  again  on  the 
eighth  of  June,  and  arrived  on  the  Americs** 
coast  during  a  terrible  thunder-storm  or  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  August*  wh^n, 
in  the  midst  of  darkness,  rain,  and  a  terrific 
gale,  the  ship  was  hurled  on  the  breakers  off 
Fire  Island,  near  Long  Island,  and  in  a  few 
hours  was  broken  in  pieces.  Margaret  Fuller 
d'Ossoli,  the  Marquis  d'Ossoli,  and  their  son, 
with  several  others,  lost  their  lives. 

Madame  d'Ossoli  had  completed  for  the 
press  an  extended  work  on  The  Becent  Be- 
volutions  in  Europe,  which  was  lost  in  the^ 
wreck*  She  also  wrote,  while  abroad,  a  series 
of  brilliant  Lexers  for  the  Tribune,  under 
the  title  of  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe. 

Her  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  many  books 
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on  the  intellectual  and  social  position  of  wo- 
man that  has  been  published.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  understand  what  is  its  real  im- 
port, further  than  to  the  extent  that  tho 
author  was  ill  satisfied  that  there  should  be 
difference  in  the  rank  and  opportunity  of  the 
sexes.  That  there  should  be  some  difference 
in  their  sphere  she  seemed  not  unwilling  to 
allow.  Like  the  rest  of  that  diverting  compa- 
ny of  women  who  have  contemplated  a  nullifi- 
cation of  certain  of  the  statutes  of  nature,  she 
would  but  have  choice  of  places  and  vocations. 
Summer  on  the  Lakes  evinces  considerable 
descriptive  power,  and  contains  some  good 
verses.  Her  remarks  in  this  work  upon  the 
Indians,  and  that  part  of  our  ethnologiqal  lite- 
rature which  relates  to  them,  are  very  superfi- 
cial and  incautious.  She  says  of  Mr.  School- 
craft's Algic  Researches,  that  "a  worse  book 
could  hardly  have  been  made  of  such  fine  ma- 
terials ;"  that  **  had  the  mythological  or  hunt- 
ing stories  of  the  Indians  been  written  down 
exactly  as  they  were  received  from  the  lips  of 
the  narrators,  the  collection  could  not  have 
been  surpassed  in  interest,"  but  that,  as  it 
is,  "  the  phraseology  in  which  they  were  ex- 
pressed has  been  entirely  set  aside,  and  the 
flimsy  graces  common  to  the  style  of  the 
annuals  and  souvenirs  substituted  for  the 
Spartan  brevity  and  sinewy  grasp  of  Indian 
speech."  Notiiing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
this  charactenstic  sentence.  The  phraseolo- 
gy of  the  tales  has  of  course  been  ''set  aside" 
in  translating  them  into  a  language  radically 
different,  but  the  antique  simplicity  of  theori- 
^nals  has  been  as  well  preserved  as  the  genius 
of  the  English  tongue  permitted.  The  wife 
of  the  learned  author  thus  assailed,  herself 
of  the  aboriginal  race,  and  distinguished  for 
whatever  is  peculiar  in  their  character,  wrote 
down  and  translated  many  of  these  myths 
and  traditions,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  even 
her  part  of  the  work  ranked  on  the  score  of 
fidelity  below  the  few  stories  written  out  by 


Mrs.  Jameson,  who,  however  excellent  as  a 
critic  of  art,  was  here  quite  out  of  her  depth 
— almost  as  ignorant  as  Miss  Fuller  herself, 
who  when  this  was  composed  had  been  about 
one  week  west  of  Buffalo,  and  had  seen  per- 
haps a  dozen  vagabond  Indians  across  the 
streets  of  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

The  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art  contain 
a  short  essay  on  Critics,  in  which  she  ^vea 
a  brief  exposition  of  her  views  of  criticism. 
It  is  followed  by  some  dozen  papers,  several 
of  which  are  admirable  in  their  way.  They 
are  all  forcible,  and  brilliant  in  a  degree; 
but  frequentiy  pointed  with  pique  or  prej  udice. 

She  was  fond  of  epigram,  and  showed  every- 
where a  willingness  to  advance  any  opinion 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  point  Thus,  in  a 
review  of  Mr.  Poe's  writings,  she  makes  the 
observation  that  "  no  form  of  literary  activity 
has  80  terribly  degenerated  among  us  as  the 
tale,"  because  it  gave  opportunity  to  remark 
"  that  everybody  who  wants  a  new  hat  or  bon- 
net takes  this  way  to  earn  one  from  the  maga- 
zines or  annuals."  But  no  fact  is  more  ge- 
nerally understood  by  those  who  have  paid 
any  attention  to  the  advancement  and  condi- 
tion of  letters  here,  than  that  the  exact  re- 
verse of  this  is  true.  She  rarely  attempted 
particular  or  analytical  criticism,  but  com- 
mended or  censured  all  books  with  about  an 
equal  degree  of  earnestness,  being  generally 
most  severe  upon  those  of  home  production, 
excepting  a  few  by  personal  friends. 

She  had  remarkable  quickness,  but  not 
much  subtiety  of  apprehension ;  general,  but 
not  solid  acquirements ;  and  an  astonishing 
facility  in  the  use  of  her  inteUectual  furni- 
ture, which  secured  her  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  talkers  of  the  age. 
Her  written  style  is  generally  excellent, — 
various,  forcible,  and  picturesque,*^thoug^ 
sometimes  pedantic  and  careless, — ?ery  much 
like  that  of  her  conversation,  and  probably  a 
result  of  but  the  same  degree  of  labour. 


NIAGARA. 

We  have  not  been  fortunate  in  weather,  for  there 
tannot  be  too  much,  or  too  wann  sunlight  lor  this 
Bcene,  and  the  skiea  have  been  lowering  with  cold, 
unkind  winds.  My  nerves,  too  much  braced  up  by 
such  an  atmosphere,  do  not  well  bear  the  continual 
■tress  of  sight  and  sound.    For  here  there  is  no 


escape  from  the  weight  of  a  perpetual  creation ;  all 
other  forms  and  motions  come  and  go,  the  tide  rises 
and  recedes,  the  wind,  at  its  mightiest,  mores  in 
gales  and  gusts,  but  here  is  really  an  uicessant,  an 
inde&tigable  motion.  Awake  or  asleep,  there  is 
no  escape,  still  this  rushing  round  you  and  through 
you.  It  is  in  this  way  I  have  most  felt  the  gran- 
deur— somewhat  eternal,  if  not  infinite. 
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At  timec  a  aecoodary  mtuie  rises ;  the  catarftct 
■eems  to  seise  its  own  rhythm  and  sing  it  ower  again, 
so  that  the  ear  and  soul  are  roased  by  a  double 
▼ibration.  This  is  some  efifect  of  the  wind,  caoring 
echoes  to  the  thundering  anthem.  It  is  very  sub- 
lime, giving  the  effisct  of  a  spiritual  repetition 
through  all  the  spheres. . . . 

All  great  expression,  which,  on  a  superficial  sur- 
vey, seems  so  easy  as  well  as  so  simple,  furnishes, 
aAer  a  while,  to  the  faithful  observer  its  own  stand- 
ard by  which  to  appreciate  it  Daily  these  propor- 
tions widened  and  towered  more  and  more  upon 
my  eight,  and  I  got,  at  last,  a  proper  foreground 
for  these  sublime  distances.  Before  coming  away, 
I  think  I  really  saw  the  full  wonder  of  the  scene. 
After  awhile  it  so  drew  me  into  itself  as  to  inspire 
an  undefined  dread,  such  as  I  never  knew  before, 
such  as  may  be  felt  when  death  is  about  to  usher 
us  into  a  new  existence.  The  perpetual  trampling 
of  the  waters  seized  my  senses.  I  felt  that  no  other 
sound,  however  near,  could  be  heard,  and  would 
start  and  look  behind  me  for  a  foe.  I  realized  the 
identity  of  that  mood  of  nature  in  which  these  wa- 
ters were  poured  down  with  such  absorbing  force, 
with  that  in  which  the  Indian  was  shsped  on  the 
same  soil.  For  continually  upon  toy  mind  came, 
unsought  and  unwelcome,  images,  such  as  never 
haunted  it  before,  of  naked  savages  stealing  behind 
me  with  uplifted  tomahawks;  again  and  again  this 
illusion'  recurred,  and  even  after  I  had  thought  it 
over,  and  tried  to  shake  it  oS,  1  could  not  help 
starting  and  looking  behind  me. . . . 

The  rapids  enchanted  me  far  beyond  what  I  ex- 
pected ;  they  are  so  swift  that  they  cease  to  seem  so ; 
you  can  think  only  of  their  beauty.  The  fountain 
beyond  the  Moss  Islands,  I  discovered  for  myself, 
and  thought  it  for  some  time  an  accidental  beauty 
which  it  would  not  do  to  leave,  lest  I  might  never 
see  it  again.  After  I  found  it  permanent,  I  returned 
many  times  to  watch  the  play  of  its  crest.  In  the 
little  waterfall  beyond,  nature  seems,  as  she  often 
does,  to  have  made  a  study  for  some  larger  design. 
She  delighti  in  this, — a  sketch  within  a  sketch, 
a  dream  within  a  dream.  Wherever  we  see  it, 
the  lines  of  the  great  buttress  in  the  fragment  of 
stone,  the  hues  of  the  water&ll,  copied  in  the  flow- 
ers that  star  its  bordering  mosses,  we  are  delighted ; 
for  all  the  lineaments  become  fluent,  and  we  mould 
the  scene  in  congenial  thought  with  its  genius. . . . 

As  I  rode  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falls, 
a  solemn  awe  imperceptibly  stole  over  me,  and  the 
deep  sound  of  the  ever-hunying  rapids  prepared 
my  mind  for  the  lofty  emotions  to  be  experienced. 
When  I  reached  the  hotel,  I  felt  a  strange  indiflep* 
ence  about  seeing  the  aspiration  of  my  life*s  hopes. 
I  lounged  about  the  rooms,  read  the  stage  bills  upon 
the  walla,  looked  over  the  register,  and,  finding  the 
name  of  an  acquaintance,  sent  to  see  if  he  was  still 
there.  What  this  hesitation  arose  from,  I  know  not ; 
perhaps  it  was  a  feeling  of  my  unworthiness  to  enter 
this  temple  which  nature  has  erected  to  its  God. 

At  last,  slowly  and  thoughtfully  I  walked  down  to 
the  bridge  leading  to  Goat  Island,  and  when  I  stood 


upon  this  firail  support,  and  saw  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  tumbling,  rushing  rapids,  and  heard  their  everlast- 
ing roar,  my  emotions  overpowered  me,  a  choking 
sensation  roee  to  my  throat,  a  thrill  rushed  through 
my  veins,  «  my  blood  ran  rippling  to  my  finger's 
ends."  This  was  the  climax  of  the  eflect  which  the 
falls  produced  upon  me — neither  the  American  nor 
the  British  fall  moved  me  as  did  these  rapids.  For 
the  magnificence,  the  sublimity  of  the  latter  I  was 
prepared  by  descriptions  and  by  paintings.  When 
I  arrived  in  sight  of  them  I  merely  felt,  <*  ah,  yes,  here 
b  the  fall,  just  as  I  have  seen  it  in  picture."  When 
I  arrived  at  the  terrapin  bridge,  I  expected  to  be 
overwhelmed,  to  retire  trembling  from  this  giddy 
eminence,  and  gaze  with  unlimited  wonder  and  awe 
upon  the  immense  mass  rolling  on  and  on,  but,  some- 
how or  other,  I  thought  only  of  comparing  the  eflect 
on  my  mind  with  what  I  had  read  and  heard.  I 
looked  for  a  short  time,  and  then  with  almost  a  feel- 
ing of  disappointment,  turned  to  go  to  the  other 
points  of  view  to  see  if  I  was  not  mistaken  in  not 
feeling  any  surpassing  emotion  at  this  sight.  But 
from  the  foot  of  Biddle*s  stairs,  and  the  middle  of 
the  river,  and  from  below  the  table  rock,  it  was  still 
«  barren,  barren  all."  And,  provoked  with  my  stu- 
pidity in  feeling  most  moved  in  the  wrong  place,  I 
turned  away  to  the  hotel,  determiued  to  set  ofi*  for 
Bufialo  that  afternoon.  But  the  stage  did  not  go, 
and,  after  nightfall,  as  there  was  a  splendid  moon,  I 
went  down  to  the  bridge,  and  leaned  over  the  para- 
pet, where  the  boiling  rapids  came  down  in  their 
might  It  was  grand,  and  it  was  also  gorgeous ;  the 
yellow  rays  of  the  moon  made  the  broken  waves 
appear  like  auburn  tresses  twining  around  the  black 
rocks.  But  they  did  not  inspire  mc  as  before.  I 
felt  a  foreboding  of  a  mightier  emotion  to  rise  up 
and  swallow  all  others,  and  I  passed  on  to  the  ter^ 
rapin  bridge.  Every  thing  was  changed,  the  misty 
apparition  had  taken  ofl'^its  many-coloured  crown 
which  it  had  worn  by  day,  and  a  bow  of  silvery 
white  spanned  its  summit  The  moonlight  gave  a 
poetical  indefiniteness  to  the  distant  parts  of  the 
waters,  and  while  the  rapids  were  glancing  in  her 
beams,  the  river  below  the  falls  was  hiaok  as  night, 
save  where  the  reflection  of  the  sky  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  shield  of  blued  steel.  No  gaping 
tourists  loitered,  eyeing  with  their  glasses,  or  sketch- 
ing on  cards  the  hoary  locks  of  the  ancient  river  god. 
All  tended  to  harmonize  with  the  natural  grandeur 
of  the  scene.  I  gazed  long.  I  saw  how  here  muta- 
bility and  uncbangeablcness  were  united.  I  sur- 
veyed the  conspiring  waters  rushing  against  the 
rocky  ledge  to  overthrow  it  at  one  mad  plunge,  till, 
like  toppling  ambition,  overleaping  themselves,  they 
fSsdl  on  Mother  side,  expanding  into  foam  ere  they 
reach  the  deep  channel  where  they  creep  submis- 
sively away. 

Then  arose  in  my  breast  a  genuine  admiration, 
and  an  humble  adoration  of  the  Being  who  was  the 
architect  of  this  and  of  all.  Happy  wore  the  first 
discoverers  of  Niagara,  those  who  could  come  un- 
awares upon  this  view  and  upon  that,  whose  feelings 
^ere  entbely  their  own. 
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The  first  American  ancestor  of  Mr.  HtAi>> 

LIT  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  English  baronet, 
who  caroe  to  this  country  in  consequence  of  a 
domestic  quarrel,  and  ultimately  refused  the 
family  estate,  which  is  now  held  by  Sir  Frui- 
cis  Head  ley,  the  anther  of  a  work  of  some 
note  on  chemistry.  Mr.  Headley  was  bom  on 
the  tiiirtieth  of  December,  1814,  at  Walton,  in 
New  York,  where  his  fiither  was  settled  as  a 
cler^man.  It  is  a  wild  and  romantic  spot,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  his  early  fami- 
liarity with  its  scenery  doubtless  occasioned 
much  of  his  love  of  mountain  climbing^,  and 
indeed  his  descriptiye  power.  He  commenced 
his  studies  with  the  law  in  view,  but  changed 
bis  plan,  and  afVer  graduating,  at  Union  Col- 
lege, became  a  student  of  theology,  at  Auburn. 
He  was  licensed  in  New  York,  and  a  church 
was  offered  him  in  that  city,  but  his  health  was 
feeble,  and  his  physician  dissuaded  him  from 
attempting  to  preach.  Unwilling,  howerer, 
to  abandon  his  profession  without  an  effort, 
he  took  charge  of  a  small  church  in  Stock- 
bridge,  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  thought  he 
could  give  himself  the  most  feTourable  trial, 
but  af\er  two  years  and  a  half,  broke  down 
completely,  and  planned  a  European  tour  and 
residence  for  his  recorery.  He  went  to  Italy 
in  the  summer  of  1842,  intending  to  spend  the 
winter  there,  the  summer  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  next  winter  in  the  East.  The  state  of  his 
health,  however,  led  to  some  modification  of 
his  design :  he  remained  in  Italy  only  about 
eight  months,  travelled  some  time  in  Switsei^ 
land,  passed  through  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, went  into  Belgium,  Uience  to  France, 
then  over  England  and  Wales,  and  finally  home, 
having  been  absent  less  than  two  years.  His 
health  being  worse  than  when  he  went  abroad, 
he  gave  up  all  idea  of  following  his  profes- 
sion, and  turned  his  attention  to  literature. 

His  first  publication  was  a  translation  from 
the  German,  which  appeared  anonymously, 
in  1844.  In  the  following  year  he  gave  to 
the  press  Letters  from  Italy  and  the  Alps  anc^ 
the  Rhine,  and  in  1846,  Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals,  and  The  Sacred  Mountains. 
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Mr.  Headley  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  youthful  writers  of  this  country.  He  has 
shown  his  capacity  to  write  an  agreeable  book, 
and  to  write  a  popular  one.  His  Letters  from 
Italy  is  a  work  upon  which  a  man  of  taste 
will  be  gratified  to  linger.  It  possesses  the 
unfatiguing  charms  of  perfect  simplicity  and 
truth.  It  exhibits  a  thousand  lively  traits,  of 
an  ingenuoua  nature,  which,  formed  in  a  sin- . 
cere  and  unsophisticated  society,  and  then 
brought  into  the  midst  of  the  old  world,  retains 
all  its  freshness  and  distinctiveness,  and  ob- 
serves with  native  intelligence  every  thing 
that  is  striking  in  the  life  and  manners  and 
scenery  around  it.  There  is  a  graceful  frank- 
ness pervades  the  composition,  which  engages 
the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  author  as  well 
as  in  the  subject.  We  meet,  everywhere,  the 
evidences  of  manly  feeling,  pure  sympathies, 
and  an  honourable  temper.  In  many  of  the 
passages  there  is  a  quiet  and  almost  uncon- 
scious humour,  which  reminds  us  of  the  deli- 
cate raillecy  of  The  Spectator.  The  style  is 
delightfully  free  from  every  thing  bookish  and 
commonplace ;  it  is  natural,  familiar,  and  idio- 
matic. It  approaches,  as  a  work  of  that  de- 
sign ought  to  do,  the  animation,  variety,  and 
ease,  of  spoken  language. 

The  woric  called  Napoleon  and  his  Maiahals 
was  written  to  be  popular.  The  author  obvi- 
ously contemplated  nothing  but  effect  In  that 
point  of  view,  it  displays  remarkable  talent  for 
accomplishing  a  proposed  objecL  The  figures 
and  scenes  are  delineated  with  that  freedom 
and  breadth  of  outiine,  and  in  that  vivid  and 
strongly  contrasted  style  of  colouring,  which 
are  well  calculated  to  attract  and  delight  the 
people.  If  it  were  regarded  as  a  work  written  to 
satisfy  his  own  ideas  of  excellence,  and  as  the 
measure  of  his  best  abilities,  it  could  not  be 
considered  as  adding  any  thing  to  his  reputa- 
tion. He  has  taken  the  subject  up  with  ar- 
dour, but  with  litde  previous  preparation :  the 
work  therefore  indicates  imperfect  information, 
immature  views  of  character,  and  many  hasty 
and  unconsidered  opinions.  The  style  has 
the  same  melodramatic  exaggeration  which 
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the  whole  design  of  the  work  exhibits.  Yet 
unqnestionably  there  is  power  manifested  eren 
in  the  fhal ts  of  these  brll  iiant  sketches.  There 
is  that  exuberant  copiousness  of  imagination 
and  passion,  which,  if  it  be  not  admirable  in 
itself,  is  interesting  as  the  excess  of  youthful 
genius.  We  accept  it  as  a  promise,  but  aie 
not  satisfied  with  it  as  a  produetioii.  If  it  be 
true,  however,  as  has  been  stated,  that  some 
five  thousand  copies  of  this  book  have  been 
disposed  of  in  the  few  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  its  publication,  Mr.  Headiey 
has  many  motires  to  disregard  the  warnings 
which  may  be  mingled  widi  his  triumph. 

I  am  unwilling  to  trust  myself  in  a  detailed 
criticism  of  Mr.  Headley's  ktest  workf — ^Tbe 
Sacred  Mountains.  He  may  nadily  be  ac- 
quitted of  intentional  irreyerence ;  but  he  has 
displayed  a  most  unfortunate  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  singular  insensibility  to  the  chap 
raoter  of  the  subjects  which  he  undertook  to 
handle.  The  attem  pt  to  approximate  and  fami- 
liarize the  incidents  of  the  Deluge,  to  illustrate 
the  Transfiguration  by  historical  contrasts,  and 
to  heighten  the  agony  and  awe  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion by  the  extravagancies  of  rhetoric,  has 
produced  an  effect  that  is  purely  displeasing. 
As  events  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  those 
august  occurrences  '*  stand  solitary  and  sub- 
lime,*' and  are  only  to  be  viewed  through  the 
passionless  ether  of  the  inspired  narrative. 
As  mysteries  of  faith,  and  symbols  of  a  troth 
before  which  our  nature  bows  down,  ^ey  re- 


cede into  the  infinite  distance  of  sanctity  and 
worahip.  In  a  literai|^ point  of  view  Mr. 
Headley*s  design  has  muc^  the  same  success 
that  would  attend  an  effort  to  represent  the 
stara  of  heaven,  the  horror  of  an  eclipse,  or  the 
roseate  beauty  of  an  evening  sky,  by  the  whiz 
and  emckle  of  artificial  fireworks. 

We  think  so  highly  of  Mr.  Headley's  natu- 
ral powen,  that  we  feel  a  concern  in  their 
proper  direction  and  development.  The  fiisci- 
nation  of  strong  writing,  the  love  of  rhetorical 
eflfeet,  have  proved  the  **torva  voluptati'^  by 
which  American  genius  has  often  been  be- 
trayed and  sacrificed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Headiey  will  recover  in  time  from  the 
dangerous  intoxication.  He  should  remem- 
ber that  the  spirit  of  literary  art  is  essentially 
natural,  simple, and  calm;  that  it  is  advanced, 
not  by  sympathy  with  the  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude, but  by  lonely  communion  with  that  high 
idea  of  excellence,  which  is  pure,  permanent, 
and  sacred ;  that  it  dwells  not  in  excitement, 
and  the  fervent  endeavour  afler  an  outward  re- 
sult, but  in  the  quiet  yet  earnest  development 
of  those  inward  instincts  of  grace  and  beauty 
which  are  the  creative  energy  of  genius.  Mr.« 
Headley's  fint  move  in  literature  was  a  com- 
mendable and  successful  one,  and  he  could  not 
do  better  for  his  true  fame  than  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and  recover  the  line  of  his  earliest  efforts. 

— Besides  the  works  above  mentioned  Mr. 
Headiey  has  published  several  orations  and 
many  able  articles  in  the  reviews. 


SALERNO. 
noM  LBimM  twnt  arAinr. 

Ths  great  beauty  of  Salerno  ia  its  bey.  We 
returned  to  our  hotel,  and,  sitting  down  on  a  bal- 
cony that  overlooked  it,  drank  in  the  fireah  evening 
air,  and  feasted  on  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Ttio  sun  went  down  over  Amalfi,  pencilling  with 
its  last  beams  the  distant  mountains  that  curved 
into  the  sea  beyond  Psstum.  Along  the  beach, 
on  which  the  ripples  were  laying  their  lips  with  a 
gentle  murmur,  a  group  of  soldiers  in  their  gay 
uniform  was  strolling,  waking  the  drowsy  echoes 
of  evening  with  their  stirring  bugle-notes.  The 
music  was  sweet ;  and  at  such  an  hour,  in  such  a 
scene,  doubly  so.  They  wandered  carelessly  along, 
now  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sand  where 
the  ripples  died,  and  now  hidden  from  sight  behind 
some  projecting  point  where  the  sound  confined, 
and  thrown  back,  came  &int  and  distant  on  the 
ear,  till  emerging  again  into  view,  the  martial  strain 
swelled  out  in  triumphant  notes  till  the  rocks  above 
and  around  were  alive  with  echoes.     It  was  a 


dreamy  hour ;  and  just  then,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
glorify  the  whole,  the  full  moon  rose  up  over  the 
sea  and  poured  its  flood  of  light  over  the  waters, 
tipping  every  ripple  with  silver,  and  making  the 
whole  beach,  where  the  water  touched  it,  a  chain 
of  pearls.  One  by  one  my  friends  had  dropped 
away  to  their  rooms  till  I  was  left  alone. . .  .Every 
vagrant  sound  had  ceased,  except  the  very  faint 
murmur  of  the  swell  on  the  beach.  The  gray  old 
mountains  were  looking  down  on  Salerno,  and  Sa- 
lerno on  the  sea;  and  all  was  quiet  as  night  ever 
is  when  left  alone.  And  yet,  quiet  and  peaceful 
as  it  was,  it  had  been  the  scene  of  stirring  conflicts. 
There  were  the  moonbeams  sleeping  on  the  wall 
against  which  Hannibal  had  once  thundered  with 
his  fierce  Africans ;  and  along  that  beach  the  wild 
war-cry  of  the  Sancen  had  rung,  and  women  and 
children  lain  in  slaaghtered  heaps.  But  the  bold 
Saracen  and  bolder  African  had  passed  away, 
while  the  sea  and  the  rocks  remained  the  same. 
I  turned  to  my  couch,  not  wondering  the  poets  of 
the  Augustan  age  sang  so  much  and  so  sweetly 
<^  Salerno. 
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NAPLES. 


To-if lesT  we  arriTed  from  Caatelbunare.  Our 
road  wound  along  the  baj — ^near  Pompeii,  through 
Torre  del  Greco,  into  the  city.  The  akj  waa 
darkly  overcast — the  wind  waa  high  and  angry, 
and  the  uaaally  quiet  bay  threw  ita  aroused  and 
rapid  swell  on  the  beach.  Along  the  horizon,  be- 
tween the  sea  and  sky,  hung  a  storm-cloud  blacker 
than  the  water.  Here  and  there  waa  a  small  sail- 
ing-craft, or  fisherman's  boat,  pulling  for  the  shore, 
while  those  on  the  beach  were  dragging  their  boats 
still  farther  up  on  the  sand,  in  preparation  for  the 
rapidly-gathering  storm.  There  is  always  some- 
thing fearful  in  this  bustling  preparation  for  a  tem- 
pest It  was  peculiarly  ao  here.  The  roar  of  the 
surge  was  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  lay  a  buried 
citj — a  smoking  mountain ;  while  our  very  road 
was  walled  with  lava  that  cooled  on  the  spot  where 
it  stood.  The  column  of  smoke  that  Veauviua 
usually  sent  so  calmly  into  the  sky,  now  lay  on  a 
level  with  the  summit,  and  rolled  rapidly  inland, 
before  the  fierce  aea-blast  It  might  have  been 
fancy ;  but,  amid  such  elements  of  strength,  and 
such  memories  and  monuments  of  their  fury,  it 
did  seem  as  if  it  wanted  but  a  single  touch  to  send 
valley,  towns,  mountain,  and  all,  like  a  fired  maga- 
zine into  the  air.  Clouds  of  dust  rolled  over  as, 
blotting  out  even  the  road  from  our  view ;  while 
the  dull  report  of  cannon  firom  Naples,  coming  at 
intervals  on  our  ears,  added  to  the  confusion  and 
loneliness  of  the  scene.  As  we  entered  the  city 
and  rode  along  the  port,  the  wild  tossing  of  the 
tall  masts  as  the  heavy  hulls  rocked  on  the  wstcs, 
the  creaking  of  the  timbers,  and  the  muffled  shouts 
of  seamen,  as  they  threw  their  fiurtenings,  added 
to  the  gloom  of  the  evening ;  and  I  went  to  my 
room,  feeling  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
myself  aroused  at  any  moment  by  the  rocking  of 
an  earthquake  under  me.  The  night  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  day,  and  set  in  with  a  wildneas  and 
fury,  that  these  fire-countries  alone  exhibit  My 
room  overlooked  the  bay  and  Yesuvius.  The  door 
opened  upon  a  large  balcony.  As  I  stood  on  this, 
and  heard  the  groaning  of  the  vessels  below,  reel- 
ing in  the  darkness,  and  the  sullen  sound  of  the 
surge,  as  it  fell  on  the  beach,  while  the  heavy  thun- 
der rolled  over  the  sea,  and  ahook  the  dty  on  its 
foundations, — I  felt  I  would  not  live  in  Naples. 
Ever  and  anon  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  would 
throw  distant  Vesuvius  in  bold  relief  against  the 
sky,  with  his  forehead  completely  wrapped  in 
clouds  that  moved  not  to  the  blast,  but  clung  there, 
as  if  in  solemn  consultation  wilb  the  mountain 
upon  the  night  Overhead  the  clouds  were  driven 
in  every  direction,  and  nature  seemed  bestirring  her- 
self for  some  wild  work.  At  length  the  heavy  rain- 
drops began  to  fall,  one  by  one,  as  if  pressed  from 
the  clouds ;  and  I  turned  to  my  room,  feeling  that 
the  storm  would  weep  itself  away. 


THE  MISERERE  AT  ROME. 


Thx  night  on  which  onr  Saviour  is  supposed  to 
have  died  is  selected  for  this  service.  The  Siatine 
Chapel  is  dimly  lighted,  to  correspond  with  the 
gloom  of  the  scene  shadowed  forth. . . .  The  cere- 
monies commenced  with  the  chanting  of  the  La- 
mentationa.  Thirteen  candles,  in  the  form  of  an 
erect  triangle,  were  lighted  up  in  the  beginning, 
representing  the  different  moral  lights  of  the  an- 
cient church  of  Israel.  One  after  another  was  ex- 
tinguished as  the  chant  proceeded,  until  the  last 
and  brightest  one  at  the  top,  representing  Chriitj 
was  put  out  As  they  one  by  one  slowly  disap- 
peared in  the  deepening  gloom,  a  blacker  night 
seemed  gathering  over  the  hopes  and  fate  of  man, 
and  the  lamentation  grew  wilder  and  deeper.  But 
as  the  Prophet  of  prophets,  the  Light,  the  Hope  of 
the  worid,  disappeared,  the  lament  suddenly  ceased. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  amid  the  deepening  gloom. 
The  catastrophe  was  too  awful,  and  the  shock  too 
great  to  admit  of  speech.  He  who  had  been  pour- 
ing his  sorrowful  notes  over  the  departure  of  the 
good  and  great  seemed  struck  suddenly  dumb  at 
this  greatest  wo.  Stunned  and  stupified,  he  could 
not  contemplate  the  mighty  disaster.  I  never  felt 
a  heavier  pressure  on  my  heart  than  at  this  mo- 
ment The  chapel  was  packed  in  every  indi  of  it, 
even  out  of  the  door  far  back  into  the  ample  hall, 
and  yet  not  a  sound  waa  heard.  I  could  hear  the 
breathing  of  the  mighty  multitude,  and  amid  it  the 
suppressed  half-drawn  sigh.  Like  the  chanter,  each 
man  seemed  to  say, «  Christ  is  gone,  we  are  orphans 
— all  orphans !"  The  silence  at  length  became  too 
painful  I  thought  I  should  shriek  out  in  sgony, 
when  suddenly  a  low  wail,  so  desolate  and  yet  so 
sweet,  so  despairing  and  yet  so  tender,  like  the  last 
strain  of  a  broken  heart,  stole  slowly  out  from  the 
distant  darkness  and  swelled  over  the  throng,  that 
the  tears  rushed  unbidden  to  my  eyes,  and  I  could 
have  wept  like  a  child  in  sympathy.  It  then  died 
away  as  if  the  grief  were  too  great  for  the  strain. 
Fainter  and  fainter,  like  the  dying  tone  of  a  lute, 
it  sunk  away  as  if  the  last  sigh  of  sorrow  was  ended, 
when  suddenly  there  burst  through  the  arches  a 
cry  so  piercing  and  ahrill  that  it  seemed  not  the 
voice  of  song,  but  the  language  of  a  wounded  and 
dying  heart  in  its  last  agonizing  throb.  The  mul- 
titude swayed  to  it  like  the  forest  to  the  blast 
Again  it  ceased,  and  broken  sobs  of  exhausted 
grief  alone  were  heard.  In  a  moment  the  whole 
choir  joined  their  lament  and  seemed  to  weep  with 
the  weeper.  After  a  few  notes  they  paused  again, 
and  that  sweet,  melancholy  voice  mourned  on  alone. 
Its  note  is  still  in  my  ear.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
singer.  It  seemed  as  if  such  sounds  could  come 
from  nothing  but  a  broken  heart  Oh !  how  un- 
like the  joyful,  the  triumphant  anthem  that  swept 
through  the  same  chapel  on  the  morning  that  sym- 
bolized the  resurrection. 


CORNELIUS  MATHEWS. 


[Bom  ItU.] 


Mr.  Mathews  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1815,  and  was  graduated  at  the  university  of 
that  city  when  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He 
soon  after  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  practise  as 
an  attorney  and  counsellor.  His  attention, 
however,  has  been  mainly  given  to  literature, 
and  probably  no  one  of  our  younger  authora 
has  written  more  largely.  From  1835  to  1838 
he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker 
and  American  Monthly  magazines,  in  which 
appeared  some  of  his  best  sketches  of  life  and 
manners.  In  1838  he  published  The  Mot- 
ley Book,  a  series  of  tales  and  sketches,  of 
a  humorous  character.  In  1839  he  delivered 
an  Address  on  the  True  Aims  of  Life,  before 
the  alumni  of  the  New  York  University;  and 
in  the  same  year  appeared  his  Behemoth,  a 
Legend  of  the  Mound  Builders,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  gigantic  relics  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  continent  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  imagination.  The  conception  was  a  fine 
one,  but  the  execution,  although  the  work  em- 
braces some  good  passages,  was  generally  bad, 
evincing  a  want  of  both  taste  and  power.  In 
1840  he  gave  the  public  The  Politicians,  a 
Comedy,  in  five  acts,  designed  to  exhibit  the 
various  humoure  attending  the  election  of  an 
alderman  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
same  year,  with  his  friend  Mr.  E.  A.  Duyck- 
inck,  a  man  of  much  cultivation  and  an  agreea- 
ble style  of  writing,  he  commenced  Arcturus, 
a  monthly  magazine,  which  was  continued  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  its  pages  appeared  his 
Wakondah,  the  Master  of  Life,  a  poetical  frag- 
ment founded  upon  an  Indian  tradition ;  and 
The  Career  of  Puffer  Hopkins,  a  novel,  of 
which  tiiree  or  four  editions  have  since  been 
issued.  In  1842  he  published  several  pamph- 
lets on  International  Copyright,  and  in  the 
following  year,  Poems  on  Man,  in  tiie  Ame- 
rican Republic,  which,  though  unfinished  and 
rough,  are  terse,  and  evince  reflection  and  man- 
ly feeling.  In  1843  also  appeared  a  complete 
edition  of  his  various  writings,  up  to  that  pe- 
riod.   His  last  work,  Big  Abel  and  the  Littie 


Manhattan,  was  published  in  Wiley  and  Put- 
nam's Library  of  American  Books,  in  1845. 

The  longest,  mostambitious,  and  best  known 
of  the  works  of  Mr.  Mathews,  is  The  Career  of 
Puffer  Hopkins.  The  object  appeara  to  be  to 
illustrate  the  every-day  life  of  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  in  New  York.  The  main 
story  is  that  of  the  public  advancement  of  a 
vulgar  politician ;  but  it  is  interrupted  by  many 
scenes  and  incidents  that  in  no  way  assist  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion,  in  which  are  intro- 
duced the  inhabitants  and  frequentera  of  the 
dens  of  crime  and  wretchedness  in  the  city. 
The  book  has  some  merits.  The  characters 
are  drawn  with  considerable  vigour  and  dis- 
tinctness, and  they  are  very  well  sustained,  in 
dialogue  and  action.  But  Puffer  Hopkins  is 
no  more  a  representative  of  life  in  New  York 
than  it  is  of  life  in  Dublin.  From  beginning 
to  end  it  has  scarcely  a  gleam  of  vraisemblance. 
Its  whole  spirit  is  low  and  base,  and  as  untrue 
as  it  is  revolting.  If,  as  the  author  intimates 
in  his  preface,  it  was  bis  hope  to  produce  a 
book  **  characteristic  and  national  in  its  fea- 
tures,*' surely  no  hope  was  ever  more  com- 
pletely disappointed. 

Big  Abel  and  the  Little  Manhattan  is  a 
suggestive  parallel  between  the  present  and 
primitive  condition  of  New  York.  A  great- 
grandson  of  the  navigator  Hudson,  and  the 
heir  of  the  last  chief  of  the  Mannahatoes,  are 
supposed  to  have  in  contemplation  a  suit 
against  the  corporation  of  the  city,  for  the 
whole  of  its  territory,  and  are  represented  as 
wandering  about  its  streets  and  squares,  agree- 
ing upon  a  division  of  the  property  they  expect 
to  acquire. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Mathews  is  unnatural,  and 
in  many  places  indicates  a  mind  accustomed  to 
the  contemplation  of  vulgar  depravity.  Who 
would  think  of  finding  such  names  as  "  Hob- 
bleshank,"  "  Greasy  Petereon,"  "  Fishblatt," 
or  *'  Flab,"  in  Washington  Irving  or  Natha- 
niel Hawthorne?  but  they  are  characteristic 
of  Puffer  Hopkins.  His  language  is  some- 
times affectedly  quaint,  and  when  more  natu- 
ral, though  comparatively  fresh,  it  b  rude  and 
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nncouth.  Some  writers  are  said  to  adrance 
on  stilts ;  oar  author  may  be  said  to  proceed 
difficultly,  strainingly,  jerkingly  through  mire. 
The  char^  of  a  want  of  nattomlity  is  some* 
what  stale,  but  as  copies  of  the  works  of  Mr. 
fdathews  have  gone  abroad,  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  nothing  has  ever  been  printed  in  this 
country  that  exhibits  less  the  national  charac- 
ter. It  is  not  intended  heie  to  say  that  The 
Politicians  and  Puffer  Hopkins  are  German, 
French,  or  English,  but  merely  that  they  are 
not  in  any  kind  or  degree  Jmeriean.  The 
most  servile  of  all  our  copyists  hare  thus  fiir 
been  those  who  have  talked  most  of  originali- 
ty, as  if  to  divert  attention  from  their  felt  defi- 
ciencies in  this  respect.  Our  ^*  Young  Ame- 
rica'* had  not  wit  enough  to  coin  for  itself  a 
name,  but  must  parody  one  used  in  England; 
and  in  its  pronuneiamenio  in  favour  of  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  literature,  it  adopts  a  quaint 
phraseology,  that  so  far  from  having  been  bom 
here,  or  even  naturalized,  was  never  known 
among  us,  except  to  the  readers  of  very  old 
books  and  the  Address  of  the  Copyright  Club. 
In  all  its  reviews  of  literature  and  art,  the 
standards  are  English,  which  would  be  well 


enough,  perhaps,  if  they  were  English  stan- 
dards, but  they  are  the  fifVh  mte  men  with 
whose  writings  only  their  own  can  be  com- 
pared. Their  very  clamor  about  Americanism 
is  borrowed  from  the  most  worthless  foreign 
scribblers,  and  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  com- 
paratively unimportant  matter  of  style.  Of 
genuine  nationality  they  seem  to  have  no  just 
apprehension.  It  has  little  to  do  with  any 
peculiar  collocation  of  words,  but  is  the  per- 
vading feeling  and  opinion  of  a  country,  lea- 
vening all  its  written  thought  And  &e  prime 
argument  in  £ivour  of  an  international  recog- 
nition of  copyright  (aside  from  that  of  justice 
to  the  pillaged  author)  arises  from  the  fkct  that 
under  the  present  system  the  real  education 
of  the  popular  heart  is  yielded  too  exclusively 
to  men  taught  by  a  different  experience  and 
under  different  institutions.  The  absurdest  of 
all  schemes  is  that  of  creating  a  national  lite- 
rature by  inventing  tricks  of  speech,  or  by  any 
sort  of  forced  originality.  Of  which,  proof 
enough  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Mathews,  who  wrote  very  good  English  and 
very  good  sense  until  he  was  infected  with 
the  disease  of  building  up  a  national  literature. 


THE  MISSION  yP  HOBBLESHANK. 
noM  PDrrsR  bopkiw. 

Thzri  was  one  that  toiled  in  Pufier'i  behalf 
more  like  a  spirit  than  a  man ;  a  little  shrunken 
figure,  that  was  everywhere,  ibr  days  before  the 
canvas ;  a  universBl  presence,  breathing  in  every 
ear  the  name  of  Puffer.  There  was  not  a  tap- 
room that  he  did  not  haunt;  no  obscure  alley  into 
which  he  did  not  penetrate,  and  make  its  reeking 
atmosphere  vocal  with  his  praises.  Wherever  a 
group  of  talkers  or  citizens  were  gathered,  the  Httle 
old  man  glided  in  and  dropped  a  word  that  might 
bear  fruit  at  the  ballot-box.  At  nightfall  he  would 
mix  with  crowds  of  shipwrights'  prentioas  and  la- 
bourers, and  kindle  their  rugged  hearts  with  the 
thought  of  the  young  candidate. 

He  stopped  not  with  grown  men  and  voters,  but 
seizing  moments  when  he  could,  he  whispered  the 
name  in  children's  ears,  that,  being  borne  to  paienta 
by  gentlo  lips,  it  might  be  mixed  with  kindly  re- 
collections, and  so  be  made  triumphant 

It  was  given  out  that  the  Blinkerites  had  esta- 
blished or  discovered,  in  some  underground  tene- 
ments that  never  saw  light  of  day,  a  great  warren 
of  voters.  When  the  toilsome  old  man  learned  of 
this  burrow  that  was  to  be  sprung  against  his  &- 
vourite,  he  looked  about  for  an  equal  mine,  whence 
voters  might  be  dug  in  scores,  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, should  occasion  demand.    With  this  in  view, 


one  afternoon,  he  entered  Water  street,  at  Peck 
attp,  like  a  skilful  miner,  as  though  a  great  shaft 
had  been  sunk  just  there. 

A  strange  climate  it  was  that  he  was  entering ; 
one  where  the  reek  and  soil  are  so  thick  and  fer- 
tile, that  they  seem  to  breed  endless  flights  of  great 
white  overcoats,  and  red^neasted  shirts,  and  flying 
blue  trowaers,  that  swarm  in  the  air,  and  fix,  like 
so  many  bets,  against  the  house  sides. 

Tropical  too,  for  there's  not  a  gaudy  colour, 
green,  or  red,  or  orange-yellow,  that  the  sun,  shm- 
ing  through  the  smoky  atmosphere,  does  not  bring 
out  upon  the  house  fironts ;  and  for  inhabitants  of 
the  region,  there  are  eoantless  broad-backed  gen- 
tlemen, who,  plucking  from  some  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring depositories  a  cloth  roundabout,  and  a  black 
tarpaulin,  sit  in  the  doorways  launching  their  d- 
gara  upon  the  street,  or  gather  within. 

Hobbleahank,  a  resident  of  the  inland  quarter  of 
the  city,  certainly  came  upon  these,  with  his  firock 
and  eye-glass,  as  a  traveller  and  landsman  from  far 
in  the  interior;  and  when  he  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  their  thoroughfare,  looking  hard  about 
with  his  single  eye,  it  could  not  be  cause  of  sur^ 
prise  that  they  wondered  aloud  as  he  passed,  where 
the  little  old  blubber  had  ooaoe  from 

But  when,  as  he  got  accustomed  to  the  plaee,  he 
accosted  them  with  a  gentle  voice,  said  a  compli- 
mentary woid  Ibr  their  sign-board,  with  its  fbtt- 
length  saikir's  lass    H»pe  upon  her  anchflr,  or 
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fltoidy  Strength,  standing  sqaara  upon  his  pins— 
thoy  began  at  once  to  have  a  fancy  for  the  old  man. 

He  passed  from  house  to  house,  making  friends 
in  each.  Sometimes  he  made  his  way  into  the 
bar-room,  whore,  seated  against  the  wall,  on  benches 
all  around  the  sanded  floor,  with  dusty  bamboo 
rods,  alligator  skins,  outlandish  eggs,  and  sea-weeds 
plucked  among  the  Caribees  or  the  Pacific  islands, 
or  some  far-off  shore,  he  wookl  linger  by  the  hour, 
listening  with  all  the  wondering  patience  of  a 
child,  to  their  ocean-talk.  And  when  they  were 
through,  he  would  draw  a  homely  similitude 
between  their  story — the  perils  their  ship  had 
crossed — with  the  good  ship  of  state ;  and  then  tell 
them  of  a  young  friend  of  his,  who  was  on  trial 
before  the  ship's  crew  for  a  master's  place.  B^ 
fore  he  left,  in  nine  cases  of  ten,  they  gave  their 
hands  for  Puffer,  sometimes  eren  rising  and  con- 
firming it  with  a  cheer  that  shook  the  house,  and 
brought  their  messmates  thronging  in  from  the 
neighbourhood,  when  the  story  would  be  recited  to 
them  by  a  dozen  ▼oices,  and  new  recruits  to  Puf- 
fer's side  enrolled. 

Then,  again,  he  would  be  tM  of  an  old  sick 
sailor  in  an  upper  chamber — tied  there  by  racking 
pains  in  his  joints,  answering,  they  would  say, 
each  wrench  to  the  trials  his  old  ship's  timbers 
were  passing  through  on  the  Toyage  she  was  now 
out  upon — and  mounting  up,  he  would  find  him 
busy  in  his  painful  leisure,  building  a  serenty-six, 
razeed  to  the  size  of  a  cock-boat,  for  the  landlord's 
mantle.  Gaining  upon  him  by  degrees,  Hobble- 
shank  would  sit  at  his  side ;  and  by-and-by,  when 
he  saw  it  would  be  kindly  taken,  gathering  up  a 
thread  of  twine  or  two,  and  helping  to  form  a 
length  of  cable  or  rigging.  By  the  time  a  doaen 
ropes  were  fashioned,  he  would  have  a  promise 
from  the  old  sea-dog  that  he  would  show  bis  teeth 
at  the  polls  when  roll-call  came. 

There  were  some,  too,  engaged  in  boisterous 
mirth  and  jollity  in  back  parlors,  just  behind  the 
bar ;  where  a  plump  little  fellow,  in  his  blue  rot)nd- 
about,  duck  trowsers  supported  by  the  hips,  and 
tarpaulin  hat,  with  a  flying  riband  that  touched  the 
floor  and  shortened  him  in  appearance  by  a  foot, 
broke  down  in  a  hornpipe  to  the  sound  <^  an  an* 
cient  fiddle,  that  broke  down  quite  as  fast  as  he 
did.  In  the  enthusiasm  that  held  him,  Hobblfr- 
shank  even  joined  in,  and  with  some  comic  mo- 
tions and  strange  contortions  of  the  visage,  carried 
the  day  so  well  that  he  won  the  back  parlor's  heart 
at  once ;  and  they  promised  him  whatever  he  asked. 

The  little  old  man — true  to  the  interest  he  had 
first  shown — ^nt  himself  with  such  hearty  good 
will  to  his  task,  that  when,  after  many  days'  la- 
bour, he  left  Water  street,  at  its  other  extremity, 
there  was  not  a  ripe  old  salt  that  was  not  gathered, 
nor  a  tall  young  sailor  that  was  not  harvested,  for 
the  cause.  And  so  he  pursued  the  task  he  had  set 
to  himself  without  faltering,  without  a  moment's 
pause.  For  days  before  the  contest  came  on,  he 
was  out  at  sunrise,  moving  about  wherever  a  vote 


could  be  found ;  nursing  and  maturing  it  for  the 
polling  day,  as  a  gardener  would  a  tender  plant ; 
watching  and  tending  many  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  by  a  skilful  discourse,  a  chance  word,  an  apt 
story,  ripening  it  against  the  time  when  it  was  to 
be  gathered. 

Late  at  night,  when  others,  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  stirring  and  making  interest  for 
themselves,  slumbered,  Hobbleshank  taking  his 
rounds  through  the  city  with  the  watchmen,  with 
more  than  the  pains  of  an  industrious  dear-starcher, 
smoothed  the  placards  on  the  fences ;  jumping  up 
where  they  were  beyond  his  height,  as  was  often 
the  case,  and  brushing  them  down,  both  ways, 
with  out-spread  hands,  so  thatthey  should  read 
plain  and  free  to  the  simplest  passer-by.  Was 
there  ever  one  that  toiled  so,  with  the  faith  and 
heart  of  an  angel,  in  the  dusty  road  that  time-aerv- 
ers  use  to  travel! 


THE  MOUND  BUILDERS. 

raOM  BKBKMOTR. 

Upoir  the  sniAmit  of  a  mountain  which  beetled 
in  the  remote  west  over  the  dwellings  and  defences 
of  a  nee  long  since  vanished,  stood,  at  the  close  of 
a  midsummer's  day,  a  gigantic  shape  whose  vast- 
ness  darkened  the  whole  vale  beneath.  The  sun- 
set purpled  the  mountain-top,  and  crimsoned  with 
its  deep,  gorgeous  tints  the  broad  Occident ;  and  as 
the  huge  figure  leaned  against  it,  it  seemed  like  a 
mighty  image  cut  fix>m  the  soKd  peak  itself,  and 
framed  against  the  sky.  Below,  in  a  thousand 
groups  were  gathered,  in  their  usual  evening  wor- 
ship, a  strange  people,  who  have  left  upon  hills  and 
prairies  so  many  monuments  of  their  power,  and 
who  yet,  by  some  mighty  accident,  have  taken  the 
trumpet  out  of  the  hand  of  Fame,  and  closed  for 
ever,  as  regards  their  historical  and  domestic  cha- 
racter, the  busy  lips  of  tradition.  Still  we  can  ga- 
ther vaguely,  that  the  mound  builders  accomplished 
a  career  in  the  west,  corresponding,  though  less 
severe  and  imposing,  with  that  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  accomplished,  in  what  is  styled  by 
courtesy  the  old  workL  The  hour  has  been  when 
our  own  west  was  thronged  with  empires.  Over 
that  archipelago  of  nations  the  Dead  Sea  of  time 
has  swept  obliviously,  and  subsiding,  has  left  their 
graves  only  the  greener  for  a  new  people  in  this 
after  age  to  build  their  homes  thereon.  But  at  the 
present  time,  living  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
of  the  ancient  people  were  paying  homage  to  their 
deity ;  and  as  they  turned  their  eyes  ti^ther  to 
bid  their  customary  solemn  adieu  to  the  departing 
sun,  they  beheld  the  huge  shape  blotting  it  from 
sight  The  first  feeling  which  sprang  in  their  bo- 
some  as  they  looked  upon  the  vision  was,  that  this 
was  some  monstrous  prodigy,  exhibited  by  the 
powere  of  the  air  or  the  powers  of  darkness  to  as- 
tonish and  awe  them. 
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Wk  hare  promise  of  a  rich  and  pficoUar 
liteiatiue  in  the  eottth-weet  and  aoatfa.  Tk% 
excellent  etoiy  of  Mike  Fink,  the  laal  of  tbe 
Boatmen,  by  the  late  Mr.  Morgan  Neyille,  of 
Cincinnati,  has  been  followed  by  many  others 
of  a  similar  character,  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  irhiek  have  giTen  a  laciness,  all 
tiieir  own,  to  two  or  three  of  oar  periodicals. 
The  first  collection  of  these  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1835,  under  the  title  of  The  Big 
Bear  of  Arkansas  by  T.  B.  Thorpe,  and  other 
Tales  by  Various  Authors,  edited  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Porter,  the  well-known  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times.  It  was 
followed,  in  1846,  by  The  Mysteries  of  the 
Backwoods,  entirely  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  Cap- 
tain Simon  Suggs,  ^te  of  the  Tal^oosa  Volun- 
teers, together  with  T^ing  the  Census,  and 
other  Alabama  Sketches,  by  Mr.  Johnson  J. 
Hooper ;  and  A  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky, 
with  other  Tales,  chiefly  from  contributions 
to  tbe  Spirit  of  the  Times,— all  of  which  eon- 
tain  passages  of  bold,  original  and  indigenous, 
though  sometimes  not  yery  delicate  humour.* 

Mr.  Thorpe  (the  son  of  a  clergyman  who 
died  with  a  brilliant  reputation  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-six)  was  bora  in  Westfiehl,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1815.  While  he  was  an  infrnt 
his  parents  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
resided  until  he  left  the  north  to  settle  in 
Louisiana.  He  early  «xhibitod  a  taste  for  Hm 
fine  arts,  and  ehose  iustorieal  painling  as  a 
professio  n.  When  but  seventeen  years  of  age 
his  picture  of  the  Bold  Dragoonf  was  exhibited 
at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
was  very  highly  praised  by  the  late  Cotonel 
Trumbull,  f'vr  its  original  design  and  happily 
told  story.  Circumstances  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  h.d  pencil,  and  he  entered  the  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Middletown,  in  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  spent  three  years ;  and  when  he 

•  These  volumes  are  fllttfiraled  by  Mr.  F.  O.  C.  Dariey, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  yonng  artiat  who  in  has  line,  I  believe, 
has  now  no  superior.  His  drawinga  aia  reiaarkably 
spirited  and  life-like,  and  are  perfect  repnidactions  of 
tbe  characters  and  scenes  of  his  authors. 

t  Now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving. 
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was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  health  being 
somewhat  impabed,  he  sought  a  more  con- 
genial elimate  in  Louisiana,  in  which  state  he 
has  ever  since  resided.  Tlie  charaeteristies 
of  her  scenery  and  population,  and  the  romance 
of  her  hiatoty,  he  has  exhibited  with  singular 
lelieity  in  some  of  his  writings. 

The  last  book  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  Our  Army  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  was  published  in  the  summer 
of  1846,  and  contained  a  record  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  author  while  acc<»npanying  the 
forces  under  General  Taylor  into  the  territory 
of  Mexico,  illustrated  with  engmvings  from 
drawings  made  by  himself. 

He  now  resides  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  Lou- 
isiana, where,  in  November,  1846,  he  esta- 
blished a  newspaper  under  the  title  of  The 
Conservator. 

Mr.  Thorpe  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  class 
of  writers  that  has  been  referred  to.*  He  has 
a  genuine  relish  for  the  sports  and  pastimes 
of  soathem  frontier  life,  and  describes  them 
with  remarkable  freshness  and  skill  of  light 
and  shade.  No  one  enters  more  heartily  into 
all  the  whims  and  grotesque  humours  of  the 
backwoodsman,  or  brings  him  more  actually 
and  clearly  before  us.  He  has  fixed  upon  his 
pages  one  of  the  evaneseent  phases  of  Ame- 
rican life,  vnth  a  distinctness  and  fidelity  that 
will  make  his  books  equally  interesting  as 
works  of  art  or  history. 

Mr.  Thorpe's  style  is  8imple,«nimated  and 
picturesque,  but  has  marks  of  carelessness, 
which,  perhaps,  result  from  mistakes  of  the 
printers,  as  he  has  never  been  able  to  superin- 
tMid  the  passage  of  any  of  his  writings  through 
1^  press. 

*  The  limits  of  this  volame  are  so  nearly  filled  that 
I  shall  be  unable  to  give  the  space  T  had  intended  to 
Judge  Longstreet,  author  of  the  amusing  volume  entitled 
Georgia  Scenes;  to  Mr.  Briggs,  who  has  evinced  both 
wit  and  humour  of  a  high  order  in  his  Harry  Franco, 
and  other  novels  and  sketches;  lo  the  late  William  P. 
Hawes,  whose  Sporting  BceneSy  edified  by  a  congenial 
qiirit,  Henry  W.  Herbert,  have  been  praised  by  all  who 
have  read  them;  and  to  several  others  who  have  ap- 
peared as  wimesses  of  the  fact  that  there  is  humour  of 
the  richest  description  in  the  country. 
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TOM  OWEN,  THE  BBE-HUNTBIl. 
7S0X  KTsnnai  ov  m  backroom. 

As  a  comitiy  beeoneB  cfoured  up  nd  MllM, 
bee-hontera  dimppetr;  eoBMqvently  Amj  ne  atl- 
dom  if  ever  noticed  in  fitmlore.  Among  dlk 
backwoods  frelernity  ha^  flonriihed  men  ef  ga- 
niua,  in  their  way,  who  have  died  avwept  and 
unsang,  while  the  h«roea  of  the  tatf  and  ef  the 
chaee  have  been  lauded  to  the  ikiea  fbr  every  trivial 
anperiority  they  have  diaplayed  in  their  nafieettve 
punuita.  To  chronida  the  exploils  of  apoftamgn 
ia  commendable :  the  eoatom  began  aa  early  aa  the 
days  of  the  antediiaviana,  for  we  lead  that «  Nim- 
rod  was  a  mighty  hunter  beibre  the  Lord."  F»- 
miliar,  however,  as  Nimrod's  name  may  be,  or  even 
Davy  Crockett's,  what  doea  it  amonnt  to^  when  we 
reflect  that  Tox  Owbv,  the  bee-hunter,  is  com- 
paratively unknown  1 

Yea,  the  •<  mighty"  Tom  Owen  has  hunted  from 
the  time  he  could  stand  alooe,  until  the  present, 
and  not  a  pen  has  inked  paper  to  record  hia  ex- 
ploits. «  Solitary  and  atone"  has  he  traced  his  gam 
through  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  ether,  marked,  / 
hunted  1 1  founds  I  conqutnd^  upon  the  carcasses  of 
his  victims,  and  then  marched  homeward  with  ha 
apoils,  quietly  and  satis6edly  sweetening  his  path 
through  life,  and  by  its  very  obscurity  adding  the 
principal  element  of  the  aubiime. 

It  waa  on  a  beautifhl  southern  October  morning, 
at  the  hospitable  manaion  of  a  friend,  where  I  was 
staying  to  drown  doll  care,  that  I  first  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  Tom  Owen.  He  was  straggling,  on 
this  occasion,  up  the  rising  ground  that  led  to  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  mine  host,  and  the  difieranoe 
between  him  and  ordinary  men  waa  viaible  at  a 
glance.  Perhaps  it  showed  itself  as  much  in  the 
perfect  contempt  of  ftshion  he  displayed  in  the 
adornment  of  his  outward  man,  as  it  did  in  the 
more  elevated  qualitiea  ef  hia  mind  that  were  visible 
in  his  &CC.  His  head  waa  adorned  with  an  out- 
landish pattern  of  a  hat ;  and  hia  nether  limbs  wens 
en8ci*nced  in  a  pair  of  inejLpressibles,  beautifully 
fringed  by  the  brier-bushes  through  wfaioh  they 
were  often  drawn.  Goats  and  veata  he  considered 
as  superfluities.  Hanging  upon  his  back  ware  a 
couple  of  pails ;  and  he  had  an  axe  in  hia  right 
hand.  Such  were  the  varieties  that  charactsrited 
the  corpus  of  Tom  Owen.  As  is  usual  with  great 
men,  he  had  his  partisana,  and  with  a  eourtier-lifce 
humility  they  depended  upon  the  eipresaion  of  hia 
fiice  for  all  their  hopes  of  aucoeas.  The  common 
salutations  of  meeting  were  suflSdent  to  dtaw  me 
within  the  circle  of  his  influenee,  and  I  at  ooae 
became  one  of  his  most  ready  followers*  « See 
yonder !"  said  Tom,  atratehing  his  long  arm  into 
the  air;  M See  yonder — tbere'a  a  bee."  We  all 
looktd  in  the  direction  he  indicated,  hot  that  was 
the  extent  of  our  obssrvatioOk  « It  waa  a  fine  baa»" 
continued  Tom,  <«  black  body,  yeitow  lege,  and  into 
that  tree," — pointing  to  a  towering  oak,  blue  in  4iw 
distance.  « In  a  clear  day  I  can  see  a  bee  over  a 
mile,  easy!"  When  did  Coleridge  "Utk"  ttke 
that  1  And  yet  Tom  Owen  uttered  sudi  a  aayiag 
with  perfect  ease. 


AAern  vawsty  af  awiaudwhigu  through  the  thick 
wood8|  and  dambering  over  fences,  we  came  to  oor 

plaee  of  deatinalton  as  pofaMed  oot  by  Tom 

The  feilittg  of  a  great  tree  ia  a  eight  that  calls  up 
a  variety  af  emotionB ;  and  Tom'a  game  was  lodged 
in  one  of  the  finest  in  the  ferastr  Bat « the  axe 
was  laid  at  the  root  of  iIm  tree,"  which,  in  hia 
mind,  was  made  expraaaly  for  bees  to  build  th^ 
nests  in,  that  he  might  cot  it  down,  and  obtain 
poeaassisn  of  the  honey.  The  sharp  sounds  of  the 
asm  as  it  played  in  the  hands  of  Tom,  was  replied 
to  fay  a  atout  negro  from  the  oppoaite  side ;  and  by 
tiie  rapidity  of  their  strokes  they  fest  gained  upon 
the  heart  of  the  lordly  sacrifice.  There  was  a 
litde  poetry  hi  the  thought,  that  long  before  this 
migh^  easpira  of  statss  was  formed,  Tom  Owen's 
«  bea^ve"  had  stratched  its  brawny  arms  to  the 
winter's  blsst,  and  grown  green  in  the  summer's 
sm.  Yet  sooh  was  the  ease ;  and  how  long  I  might 
have  monliaed  I  kDoar  not,  had  not  the  enraged 
buzzing  about  my  ears  convinced  me  that  the  occu- 
pants of  the  tree  were  not  going  to  give  up  their 
home  and  treasure  without  showing  considerable 
psraotieal  fight  No  sooner  hail  the  little  insects 
satisfied  themselves  that  they  were  about  to  be  at- 
tacked, than  they  began  one  alter  another  to  de- 
scend from  their  aiiy  abode,  and  fiercely  pitch  into 
our  fuom  \  anon  a  small  company,  headed  by  an 
old  veteran,  would  charge  with  its  entire  force  upon 
all  parte  of  our  body  at  once.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  the  better  part  of  valour  was  disjilayed  by  a 
predpitate  retfeat  from  such  attacks. 

In  the  midst  of  this  war&re,  the  tree  began  to 
tremble  with  the  fest«repeated  atrokes  of  the  axe, 
and  then  might  have  been  seen  a  hive  of  stingers 
precipitating  themsdves  from  above  on  the  unfortu- 
nate hontar  beneath.  Now  it  was  that  Tom  shone 
in  his  gloiy. 

His  paitisana,  like  many  hangera-on  about  great 
men,  began  to  desert  him  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
danger ;  and  when  the  trouble  thickened,  they  one 
and  all  took  to  thdr  heels,  and  left  only  our  hero 
and  Sambo  to  fight  thdr  adversaries.  Sambo  how- 
ever soon  dropped  his  axe,  and  fell  into  all  kinds 
of  eontortions ;  first  he  would  seize  the  back  of  his 
neck  with  his  hands,  then  his  shins,  and  yell  with 
pain.  «  Don't  holler,  nigger,  till  you  get  out  of 
the  woods,"  said  the  sublime  Tom,  consolingly ; 
but  writhe  he  did,  until  he  broke,  and  left  Tom 
«  ahme  in  his  gtory."  * 

Cut*(hwack !  sounded  through  the  confused  hum 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  marvellously  reminding  me 
of  the  interruptions  that  occasionally  broke  in  upon 
the  otherwise  monotonous  hours  of  my  school  daya. 
A  sharp  cracking  finally  tdd  me  the  chopping  was 
done;  and  looking  aloft,  I  saw  the  mighty  tree 
balancing  in  the  air.  Slowly  and  majestically  it 
bowed  for  the  first  time  towards  its  mother  earth, 
gaining  velodty  as  it  descended,  shivering  the  trees 
that  mtarrupted  its  course,  and  felling  with  thnn- 
derlof  aoond,  apfintering  ita  gigantic  ltmba>  and 
hvying  them  deeply  in  the  ground. 

The  a«n»  for  flm  first  lime  in  at  least  two  oentu- 
nea,  broke  nninteimptedly  through  the  chaam 
made  m  tfm  fiMest^  and  sbone  with  splendour  npoii 
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the  magnificent  Tom  iNnding,  ft  oonqneror,  ftmong 
hit  ipoila. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  bees  were 
▼ery  moch  astonished  and  confosed,  and  by  their 
united  voices  thej  would  have  proclaimed  death, 
had  it  been  in  their  power,  to  all  their  foes,  not,  of 
coufM,  excepting  Tom  Owen  binisel£  Bat  the 
wary  banter  was  up  to  the  tridcs  of  his  trade,  and, 
like  a  politician,  he  knew  how  easily  an  enraged 
mob  could  be  quelled  with  smoke ;  and  smoke  he 
tried  until  his  enemies  were  completely  destroyed. 
We,  Tom's  hangers-on,  now  approached  his  treap 
sure.  It  was  a  rare  one,  and,  as  he  observed,  M  con- 
tained a  rich  chance  of  plunder.*'  Nine  feet,  by 
measurement,  of  the  hollow  of  the  tree  vras  full, 
and  this  afforded  many  pails  of  pure  honey.  Tom 
was  liberal,  and  supplied  us  all  with  more  than  we 
wanted,  and  **  toted,"  by  the  aaristanoe  of  Sambo, 
his  share  to  his  own  home,  soon  to  be  devoured, 
and  replaced  by  the  destruction  <^  another  tree  and 
another  nation  of  bees. 

Thus  Tom  exhibited  within  himself  an  uncon- 
querable genius  which  would  have  immortaliied 
him,  had  he  directed  it  in  following  the  sports  of 
Long  Island  or  New-Market 

We  have  seen  Colonel  Bingaman,  the  Napoleon 
of  the  southern  turf,  glorying  amid  the  victories 
of  his  favourite  sport;  we  have  heard  the  great 
Crockett  detail  the  soul-stirring  adventures  of  a 
bear-hunt ;  we  have  listened,  with  almost  suffocat- 
ing interest,  to  the  tale  of  a  Nantucket  seaman, 
while  he  portrayed  the  death  of  the  whale ;  and 
we  have  also  seen  Tom  Owen,  triumphantly  en- 
gaged in  a  bee-hunt.  We  beheld  and  wondered 
at  the  sports  of  the  turf^  the  field,  and  the  sea,  be- 
cause the  objects  acted  on  by  man  were  terrible 
indeed  when  their  instincts  were  aroused ;  but  in 
the  bee-hunt  of  Tom  Owen  and  its  consummation, 
the  grandeur  viiibk  was  imparted  by  the  mighty 
mind  of  Tom  Owen  himsel£  I 


FAT  GAME. 
paoM  THs  no  BXAS  or  abeahbas. 

fThe  narrator  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  cabin  of  one  of  the 
splendid  steamers  on  tne  Mississippi,  After  the  boat  has 
left  the  wharf,  the  "Big  Bear  of  Arkansas"  enters,  takes 
a  chair,  puts  his  feet  on  the  stove,  and  looking  back  orer 
his  shoulder  passes  the  general  and  familiar  salute  <^ 
*'  Strangers,  how  are  you  V^  avowing  himself  as  much  at 
home  as  if  he  had  been  at  "  the  Forks  of  Cypress/'  and 
"  prehaps  a  litf  le  more  so."  Some  of  the  company  at  this 
familiarity  look  a  little  angry,  and  some  astonished;  but 
in  a  moment  everv  face  is  wreathed  in  a  smile.  There  is 
something  about  the  intruder  that  wins  the  heart  on  sight 
He  appears  to  be  a  man  enjoying  perfect  health  and  con- 
tentment; his  eyes  are  as  sparkling  as  diamonds,  and 
good-natured  to  simplicity.  Then  his  perfect  confidence 
in  himself  is  irresistibly  droll.  He  relates  that  he  has 
been  to  New  Orleans  for  the  first  time,  and  has  been  in- 
quired of  by  some  of  the  "  perlite  chaps"  respecting  the 
game  in  his  part  of  the  country.] 

«GAisa,  indeed!  that's  what  dty  folks  call  it; 
maybe  such  trash  hve  in  my  diggins,  but  I  am't 
noticed  them  yet :  a  bird  any  way  is  too  trifilng. 
I  never  did  shoot  at  but  one,  and  I'd  never  forgiven 
myself  for  that,  had  it  weighed  leas  than  forty 
pounds.  I  wouldn't  draw  a  rifle  on  any  thing 
less  than  that ;  and  when  I  meet  with  another  wild 
turkey  of  the  same  weight,  I  will  drap  him.^' 


"  A  wild  tofkey  weighing  forty  pounds  f*  ex- 
claimed twenty  voices  m  the  cabin  at  once. 

«  Tea,  strangers,  and  wasn't  it  a  whopper?  Yea 
see,  the  thing  was  so  fot  that  it  couldn't  fly  &r; 
and  when  he  fell  out  of  the  tree,  after  I  shot  him, 
on  striking  the  ground  he  bust  open  behind,  and 
the  way  the  poond  gobs  of  tallow  rolled  out  of  the 
opening  was  pecfectly  beautiful" 

«Whera  did  all  that  happai?"  aaked  a  cynical- 
looking  Hoosier. 

**  Happen !  happened  in  Arkanaaw :  whoe  else 
could  it  have  happiened,  but  in  the  creation  state, 
the  finishing-up  country — a  state  where  the  stir 
runs  down  to  the  centre  of  the  'arth,  and  govern- 
ment gives  yon  a  title  to  eveiy  inch  of  it  1  Tbea 
ita  airs— just  breathe  them,  and  they  vrill  make 
you  snort  like  a  horse.  It's  a  state  without  a  fault, 
itia.".... 

«  What  season  of  the  year  do  your  hunts  take 
place  1"  inquired  a  gentlemanly  foreigner,  who, 
fiom  aonie  peculiarities  of  his  baggage,  I  suspected 
to  be  an  Englishman,  on  some  hunting  expedition, 
probably  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

«  The  season  for  bar  hunting,  stranger,"  said  the 
man  of  Aikansaw,  <*  is  generslly  all  the  year  round, 
and  the  hunts  take  place  about  as  regular.  I  read 
in  histoiy  that  varmints  have  their  fat  aeason,  and 
their  lean  season.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Aikan- 
saw, feeding  as  they  do  upon  the  qnmlmackms 
productions  of  the  sile,  they  have  one  contiDued 
&t  season  the  year  round :  though  in  vrinter  things 
in  this  way  b  rather  more  greasy  than  in  summer, 
I  must  admit  For  that  reason  bar  with  us  run  in 
warm  weather,  but  in  winter  they  only  waddle. 
Fat,  fot?  it's  an  enemy  to  speed;  it  tames  every 
thing  that  has  plenty  of  it.  I  have  seen  wiM  tur- 
keys, from  its  influence,  as  gentle  as  chickens. 
Run  a  bar  in  this  fot  condition,  and  the  way  it  im- 
proves the  critter  for  eating  is  amazing;  it  sort  of 
mixes  the  ile  up  with  the  meat,  until  you  can't  tell 
t'other  from  which.  Fve  done  this  often.  I  recol- 
lect one  perty  morning  in  particular,  of  putting  an 
old  he  fellow  on  the  stretch,  and  considering  the 
weight  he  carried,  he  run  welL  But  the  dogs  soon 
tired  him  down ;  and  when  I  came  up  with  him 
wasn't  he  in  a  beautiful  sweat— I  might  say  fever ; 
and  then  to  see  his  tongue  sticking  out  of  his  mouth 
a  feet,  and  bis  sides  sinking  and  opening  like  a 
bellows,  and  his  cheeks  so  &t  he  couldn't  look  cross. 
In  this  fix  I  blazed  at  him,  and  pitch  me  naked  into 
a  briar  patch  if  the  steam  didn't  come  out  of  the 
buUet-hoIe  ten  foot  in  a  straight  line.  The  fellow, 
I  reckon,  was  made  on  the  high-pressure  system, 
and  the  lead  sort  of  bust  his  hiler." 

«  That  column  of  steam  was  rather  curious,  or 
else  the  bear  must  have  been  vxtrm,"  observed  the 
foreigner,  with  a  laugh. 

«  Stranger,  as  you  observe,  that  bar  was  wAax, 
and  the  blowing  oft"  of  the  steam  showed  it,  and 
also  how  hard  the  varmint  had  been  run.  I  have 
no  doubt  if  he  had  kept  on  two  miles  farther,  his 
insides  would  have  been  stewed ;  and  I  expect  to 
meet  with  a  varmint  yet  of  eztre  bottom,  who  will 
run  himself  into  a  skin-full  of  bar's  gresse :  it  is 
possible ;  much  onlikelier  things  have  happened.** 
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DOGS  AND  GUNS. 


A  TixiB  little  man  near  me  inquired  if  the  bear 
in  Arkansaw  ever  attacked  the  aeUlera  in  numben. 

<*  No,**  said  onr  hero,  warming  with  the  subject ; 
"  no,  stranger,  for  yoa  see  it  ain't  the  natur  of  bar 
to  go  in  droves ;  bat  the  way  they  squander  about 
in  pairs  and  single  once  is  edifying.  And  then 
the  way  I  hunt  them— the  old  black  rascals  know 
the  cnick  of  my  gun  as  well  as  they  know  a  pig*8 
squealing.  They  grow  thin  in  our  parts, — it  fright- 
ens them  BO,  and  they  do  take  the  noise  dreadfully, 
poor  things.  That  gun  of  mine  is  a  perfect  epi' 
denuc  amon)^  bar:  if  not  watched  closely,  it  will  go 
off*  as  quick  on  a  warm  scent  as  my  dog  Bowie- 
knife  will :  and  then  that  dog — whew !  why  the 
fellow  thinks  that  the  world  is  full  of  bar,  he  finds 
them  so  easy.  It's  lucky  he  don't  talk  as  well  as 
think ;  for  with  his  natural  modesty,  if  he  shouki 
suddenly  learn  how  much  he  is  acknowledged  to 
be  ahead  of  all  other  dogs  in  the  universe,  he  would 
be  astonished  tq  death  in  two  minutes.  Strangers, 
that  dog  knows  a  bar's  way  as  well  as  a  horse- 
jockey  knows  a  woman's :  he  always  barka  at  the 
right  lime,  bites  at  the  exact  place,  and  whips  with- 
out getting  a  scratcL  I  never  could  tell  whether 
he  was  made  expressly  to  hunt  bar,  or  whether  bar 
was  made  expressly  for  him  to  hunt :  any  way,  I 
believe  they  were  ordained  to  go  together  as  natu- 
rally as  Squire  Jones  says  a  man  and  woman  is, 
when  he  moralizes  in  marrying  a  couple.  In  fact, 
Jones  once  said,  said  he,  *  Marriage  according  to 
law  is  a  civil  contract  of  divine  origin ;  it's  common 
to  all  countries  as  well  as  Arkansaw,  and  people 
take  to  it  as  naturally  as  Jim  Doggett's  Bowie- 
knife  takes  to  bar.'" 

A  FARM  IN  ARKANSAS. 

FROM  THX  SAMS. 

Just  stop  with  me,  stranger,  a  month  or  two,  or 
a  year  if  you  like, — and  you  will  appreciate  my 
place.  I  can  give  you  plenty  to  eat ;  for  beside  hog 
and  hominy,  you  can  have  bar-ham,  and  bar-sau- 
sages, and  a  mattress  of  bar-skins  to  sleep  on,  and 
a  wildcat-skin,  pulled  off  hull,  stuffed  with  corn- 
shucks,  for  a  pillow.  That  bed  would  put  yon  to 
sleep  if  you  had  the  rheumatics  in  eveiy  joint  in 
your  body.  I  call  that  ar  bed  a  guiettu.  Then 
look  at  my  land — the  government  ain't  got  another 
such  a  piece  to  dispose  of.  Such  timber,  and  such 
bottom  land !  why  you  can't  preserve  any  thing 
natural  you  plant  in  it  unless  you  pick  it  young, 
things  thar  will  grow  out  of  shape  so  quick.  I 
once  planted  in  those  diggins  a  few  potatoes  and 
beets :  they  took  a  fine  start,  and  after  that  an  oz« 
team  couldn't  have  kept  them  from  growing. 
About  that  time  I  went  off  to  old  Kentuck  on  bi»> 
ness,  and  did  not  hear  from  them  things  in  three 
months,  when  I  accidentally  stumbled  on  a  felbw 
who  had  stopped  at  my  place,  with  an  idea  of  buy- 
ing me  out  <*  How  did  you  like  things  1"  said  I. 
**  Pretty  well !"  said  he ;  «<  the  cabin  is  convenient, 
and  the  timber  land  is  good ;  bat  that  bottom  land 
ain't  worth  the  first  red  cent"    «  Why  !"  said  I. 


« 'Cause,"  smd  he.  •''Cause  what!"  said  I. 
« 'Cause  it's  full  of  cedar  stumps  and  Indian 
mounds,"  said  he,  «<and  it  can't  bt  dearedT 
"  Lord !"  said  I ;  « them  ar  <  cedar  stumps'  is  beets, 
and  them  ar  « Indian  mounds'  ar  tater  hills."  As 
I  expected,  the  crop  was  overgrown  and  useless : 
the  sile  b  too  rich,  and  planting  in  Jtrkansaw  is 
dangerous,  I  had  a  good-sized  sow  killed  in  that 
same  bottom  land.  The  old  thief  stole  an  ear  of 
com,  and  took  it  down  where  she  slept  at  night  to 
cat  Weil,  she  left  a  grain  or  two  on  the  ground, 
and  lay  down  on  them ;  before  morning  the  corn 
shot  up,  and  the  percussion  killed  her  dead.  I  don't 
plant  any  more :  natur  intended  Arkansaw  for  a 
hunting-ground,  and  I  go  according  to  natur. 


DEATH  OF  THE  BIG  BEAR. 

XBOll  THK  SAMS. 

I  TOLD  my  neighbours,  that  on  Monday  morning 
—naming  the  day — I  would  start  that  bar,  and 
bring  him  home  with  me,  or  they  might  divide  my 
settlement  among  tbem,  the  owner  having  disap- 
peared. Well,  stranger,  on  the  morning  previous 
to  the  great  day  of  my  hunting  expedition,  I  wont 
into  the  woods  near  my  house,  taking  my  gun  and 
Bowie-knife  along,  just  from  habit,  and  iJbere  sit- 
ting down  also  from  habit,  what  should  I  see,  get- 
ting over  my  fence,  but  the  bar!  Yes,  the  old 
varmint  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  me,  and 
the  way  he  walked  over  that  /fnc«— stranger,  he 
loomed  up  like  a  black  mittf  he  seemed  so  large, 
and  he  walked  right  towards  me.  I  raised  myself, 
took  deliberate  aim,  and  fired.  Instantly  the  var- 
mint wheeled,  gave  a  yell,  and  walked  throttgh  the 
fence  like  a  fiilling  tree  would  through  a  cobweb. 
I  started  after,  but  was  tripped  up  by  my  inexpres- 
sibles, which  either  from  habit,  or  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  were  about  my  heels ;  and  before 
I  had  really  gathered  myself  up,  I  heard  the  old 
varmint  groaning  in  a  thicket  near  by,  like  a  thou- 
sand sinners,  and  by  the  time  I  reached  him  he 
was  a  corpse.  Stranger,  it  took  five  niggers  and 
myself  to  put  that  carcase  on  a  mule's  back,  and 
old  long-ears  waddled  under  his  load,  as  if  he  was 
foundered  in  every  leg  of  his  body ;  and  with  a 
common  whopper  of  a  bar,  he  would  have  trotted 
oS,  and  enjoyed  himself.  'Twould  astonish  you 
to  know  how  big  he  was :  I  made  a  bed-epread  of 
kit  Bkin,  and  the  way  it  used  to  cover  my  bar-mat- 
tress, and  leave  several  feet  on  each  side  to  tuck 
up,  would  have  delighted  you.  It  was  in  fact  a 
creation  bar,  and  if  it  had  lived  in  Samson's  time, 
and  had  met  him,  in  a  feir  fight,  it  would  have 
licked  him  in  the  twinkling  of  a  dice-box.  But, 
stranger,  I  never  liked  the  way  I  hunted  him,  and 
mitMed  hinu  There  is  something  curious  about  it, 
I  could  never  understand, — and  I  never  was  satis- 
fied at  his  giving  in  so  easy  at  last,  Prehaps,  he 
had  heard  of  my  preparations  to  hunt  him  the  next 
day,  so  he  just  come  in,  like  Capt.  Scott's  coon,  to 
save  his  wind  to  grunt  with  in  dying ;  but  that 
ain't  likely.  My  private  opinion  is,  that  that  bar 
was  an  unhuntaMe  bar,  and  died  when  hie  time  come. 


E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

[Bom  WB."} 


Thi  youngest  and  last  of  the  authoTS  I  shall 
notice  in  this  Tolmne  is  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple, 
who  has  exhibited  femarkable  powers,  both 
discriminating  and  comprehensire,  in  many 
critical  essays  which  hare  appeared  in  the  re- 
views and  magazines,  and  gives  promise  of  oc- 
cupying a  higher  rank  than  has  been  attained 
by  any  other  American  in  this  department.  Mr. 
Whipple  was  bom  in  Gloncester,  Massachu- 
setts, on  theeighth  of  March,  1819.  Whenhe 
was  four  years  of  age  his  family  removed  to 
Salem,  where  he  attended  varioos  schools  un- 
til he  was  fifteen,  when  he  entered  The  Bank 
of  General  Interest  in  that  city  as  a  clerk.  In 
1837,  being  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided, occupied  mainly  with  commercial  pur- 
suits. 

Although  from  the  age  of  fourteen  Mr. 
Whipple  has  been  a  writer  for  the  press,  occa- 
sionally producing  articles  which  evinced  an 
extraordinary  fulness  of  information,  maturity 
of  judgment  and  command  of  language,  it  was 
not  until  1843,  when  he  published  in  the  Bos- 
ton Miscellany  a  paper  on  Macaulay,  rivalling 
in  analysis  and  reflection  and  richness  of  dic- 
tion the  best  productions  of  tliat  brilliant  es- 
sayist, that  he  became  individually  known  as 
a  writer  to  any  but  his  few  associates  and  con- 
fidants. He  has  since  published  in  the  North 
American  Review  articles  on  the  Puritans,  the 
American  Poets,  Daniel  Webster  as  an  Author, 
the  Old  English  Dramatists,  the  British  Cri- 
tics, South's  Sermons,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Talfourd,  James  the  Novelist,  Sydney  Smith, 
and  other  subjects ;  in  the  American  Review 
on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  English  Poets  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  Coleridge  as  a 
Philosophical  Critic ;  and  in  other  periodicals 
esfsays  and  reviewals  sufficient  to  form  several 
volumes,  some  of  the  most  striking  of  which 
are  on  Words,  Egotism  in  Greatand  Li^e  Men, 
the  Ludicrous  Side  of  Life,  and  the  Literature 
of  the  Present  Day. 

Criticism  in  this  age  has  been  made  an  art, 
and  many  of  the  best  writers  of  this  and  other 
nations  have  chiefly  employed  themselves  in 
examining  into  and  discovering  the  worth  of 


what  has  previously  been  aecomplished.  There 
is  danger  that  this  fascinating  pursuit  will  be 
made  too  exclusive,  and  leave  us  without  such 
imbodied  evidences  of  the  power  and  greatness 
of  our  own  genention  as  can  be  produced  only 
by  a  loving  and  long  continued  devotion  to  a 
single  object  It  cannot  be  denied  however  that 
among  its  fruits  is  much  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  literature  in 
our  language. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Whipple's  studies  is 
in  some  degree  indicated  by  the  titles  of  his 
articles.  His  &vourite  authors  appear  to  be 
those  of  the  golden  age  of  English  literature. 
His  style  is  sensuous,  flowing,  and  idiomatic, 
abounding  in  unforced  antitheses,  apt  illustra- 
tions, snd  natural  graces.  Though  he  is  no 
copyist,  some  of  his  articles  suggest  a  fusion 
of  the  strength  of  the  Aieopagitica  with  the 
ease  and  liveliness  of  The  Spectator.  The 
characteristics  of  his  criticism  are  its  genu- 
ine insight  and  catholic  liberality.  He  enters 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  he  examines, 
is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  its  beauties  and  ex- 
cellencies, and  writes  of  them  with  keen  dis- 
crimination, cheerful  confidence,  and  unhesi- 
tating freedom.  Ais  apprehension  is  both 
quick  and  profound,  and  none  of  our  critics  is 
more  successful  in  illustrating  truth  or  produc- 
ing a  fiur  and  distinct  impression  of  an  author. 

But  we  hope  to  see  Mr.  Whipple  devoting 
his  attsntioa  to  some  such  great  work  as,  in 
these  brilliant  essays  and  reviewals,  he  has 
shown  his  ability  to  accomplish.  Edward  Ev- 
erett, who  commenced  his  literaiy  life  at  about 
the  same  age,  and  in  nearly  the  same  manner, 
has  frittered  away  in  the  production  of  ephe- 
mera power  and  resources  that  would  ha^e 
made  immortal  the  great  reputation  which  he 
now  deservedly  enjoys.  Mr.  Whipple,  with 
his  frsah  and  ardent  spirit,  his  perception  and 
power  of  illustrating  truth,  and  his  large  ac- 
quaintance with  the  written  wisdom  of  all 
ages,  we  trust  will  follow  rather  in  the  path  of 
PresooU^  by  composing  some  work  that  shall 
satisfy  his  own  idsas  of  exeellenoe,  and  that 
may  be  received  as  die  Just  measure  of  his 
abilities. 
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THE  POWER  OF  WORDS. 

[  AM  MaU.t  ON  WOXM. 


WoKDs  are  moat  e£bctave  when  arranged  in  that 
order  which  is  called  tiyU.  The  great  aecrat  of  a 
good  style,  we  are  told,  is  to  have  proper  words  in 
proper  places.  To  marshal  one's  verbal  battalions 
in  such  order  that  they  may  bear  at  once  upon  all 
quarters  of  a  subject,  is  certainly  a  great  art  This 
is  done  in  different  way  s.  Swift,  Temple,  Addison, 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Johnson,  Burke,  are  all  great  gene- 
rals in  the  discipline  of  their  verbal  armies,  and  the 
conduct  of  th^  paper  wars.  Each  has  a  system  of 
tactics  of  his  own,  and  excels  in  the  use  of  some  par^ 
ticalar  weapon.  The  tread  of  Johnson's  style  is 
heavy  and  sonorous,  resembling  that  of  an  elephant 
or  a  mailrdad  warrior.  He  is  ibnd  of  levelling  an 
obstacle  by  a  polysyllabic  battering-ram.  Burke's 
words  are  continually  practising  the  broad-swoid 
exercise,  and  sweeping  down  adversaries  with  every 
stroke.  Arbuthnot "  plays  his  weapon  like  a  tongue 
of  flame."  Addison  draws  up  his  light  infantry  in 
orderly  array,  and  marches  through  sentence  after 
sentence,  without  having  his  ranks  disordered  or  his 
line  broken.  Luther  is  different  His  words  are 
**  half  battle ;"  **  his  smiting  idiomatic  phrases  seem 
to  cleave  into  the  very  secret  of  the  matter."  Gib- 
bon's legions  are  heavily  armed,  and  march  with  pre* 
cision  and  dignity  to  the  music  of  their  own  tramp. 
They  are  splendidly  equipped,  but  a  nice  eye  can  dis- 
cern a  little  rust  beneath  their  fine  apparel,  and  there 
are  suttlers  in  his  camp  who  lie,  cog,  and  talk  groes 
obscenity.  Macaulay,  brisk,  lively,  keen  and  ener- 
getic, runs  his  thoughts  rapidly  through  his  sen- 
tence, and  kicks  out  of  the  way  every  word  which 
obstructs  bis  passage.  He  reins  in  his  steed  only 
when  he  has  reached  his  goal,  and  then  does  it  with 
such  celerity  that  he  is  nearly  thrown  backwards  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  stoppage.  Giffi>rd's  words  are 
mofifi-troopers,  that  waylay  innocent  travellers  and 
murder  them  for  hire.  Jeffrey  is  a  fine  «<  lance," 
with  a  sort  of  Arab  swiftness  in  his  movement,  and 
runs  an  iron-clad  horseman  through  the  eye  before 
he  has  had  time  to  close  his  helmet  John  Wil- 
son's camp  is  a  disorganized  mass,  who  might  do 
effectual  service  under  better  discipline,  but  who  un- 
der his  lead  are  suffered  to  carry  on  a  rambling  and 
predatory  warfare,  and  disgrace  their  general  by  fla^ 
gitious  excesses.  Sometimes  they  steal,  sometimes 
swear,  sometimes  drink  and  sometimes  pray.  Swift's 
words  are  porcupine's  quills,  which  he  throws  with 
unerring  aim  at  whoever  approaches  his  lair.  All 
of  Ebenezer  Elliot's  words  are  gifted  with  huge  fists, 
to  pummel  and  bruise.  Chatham  and  Mirabeau 
throw  hot  shot  into  their  opponents'  magaxtnes. 
Talfourd's  forces  are  orderly  and  disciplined,  and 
march  to  the  music  of  the  Dorian  flute ;  those  of 
Keats  keep  time  to  the  tones  of  the  pipe- of  Phos-. 
bus ;  and  the  hard,  harsh-featured  battalions  of  Ma- 
ginn,  are  always  preceded  by  a  brass  band.  Hal- 
lam's  word-infantry  can  do  much  execution,  when 
they  are  not  in  each  other's  way.  Pope's  phrases 
are  either  daggers  or  rapiers.  Willis's  words  are 
often  tipsy  with  the  champaign  of  the  fiincy,  but 
even  when  they  reel  and  stagger  they  keep  the  line 


of  grace  and  beauty,  and  though  scattered  at  first 
by  a  fierce  onset  from  gnvqv  cohorts,  soon  reunite 
without  wound  or  loss.  John  Neal's  Ibroes  are 
multitudinous  and  fire  briskly  at  every  thing.  They 
occupy  all  the  provinces  of  letters,  and  are  nearly 
useleM  from  being  spread  over  too  much  ground. 
Everett's  weapons  are  ever  kept  in  good  order,  and 
shine  well  in  the  sun,  but  they  are  little  calculated 
for  warfare,  and  rarely  kill  when  they  strike.  Web- 
ster's words  aie  thunder-bolts,  which  sometimes 
miss  the  Titans  at  whom  they  are  hurled,  but  al- 
ways leave  enduring  marks  when  they  strike. 
Hazlitt's  verbal  army  is  sometimes  drunk  and  sur- 
ly, sometimes  foaming  with  passion,  sometimes  cool 
and  malignant,  but  drunk  or  sober  are  ever  danger- 
ous to  cope  with.  Some  of  Tom  Moore's  words 
are  shining  dirt,  which  he  flings  with  excellent  aim. 
This  list  might  he  indefinitely  extended,  and  ar- 
ranged with  more  regard  to  merit  and  chronology. 
My  own  words,  in  this  connection,  might  be  com- 
pared to  ragged,  undisciplined  militia,  which  could 
be  easily  rooted  by  a  charge  of  horse,  and  which 
are  apt  to  fire  into  each  other's  faces. 


THE  POETRY  OF  HOLMES. 

FBOM  A  BSVIXWAL  OF  THS  FOBI8  AND  FOBTKY  OT  AMSBICA. 

To  write  good  comic  verse  is  a  diflferent  thing 
from  writing  good  comic  poetry.  A  jest  or  a  sharp 
saying  may  be  easily  made  to  rhyme ;  but  to  blend 
ludicrous  ideas  with  fancy  and  imagination,  and  dis- 
play in  their  conception  and  expression  the  same 
poetic  qoalities  usually  exercised  in  serious  compo- 
sition, is  a  rare  distinction.  Among  American 
poets,  we  know  of  none  who  excels  Holmes  in  this 
diflicult  branch  of  the  art  Many  of  his  pleasant 
lyrics  seem  not  so  much  the  offiipring  of  wit,  as  of 
fancy  and  sentiment  turned  in  a  humorous  direc- 
tion. His  manner  of  satirizing  the  foibles,  follies, 
vanities,  and  afiedations  of  conventional  life  is  al- 
together peculiar  and  original.  He  looks  at  folly 
and  pretension  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  scorn. 
They  never  provoke  his  indignation,  for  to  him 
they  are  too  mean  to  justify  anger,  and  hardly  wor^ 
thy  of  petulance.  His  li^t,  glancing  irony  and 
fleering  sarcasm  are  the  more  effective,  from  the 
impertinence  of  his  benevolent  sympathies.  He 
wonders,  hopes,  wishes,  titters,  and  cries  with  his 
victims.  He  practises  on  them  the  legerdemain  of 
contempt  He  kills  with  a  sly  stab,  and  proceeds 
on  his  way  as  if  «  nothing  in  particular"  bad  hap- 
pened. He  picks  his  teeth  with  cool  unconcern, 
while  looking  down  on  the  captives  of  his  wit  as 
if  their  destruction  conferred  no  honour  upon  him- 
self;  and  was  unimportant  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  makes  them  ndieule  themselves,  by  giving  a 
voice  to  their  motions  and  manners.  He  translates 
the  conceited  smirk  of  the  coxcomb  into  felicitous 
words.  The  vacant  look  and  trite  talk  of  the  bore 
he  links  •  widi  subtle  analogies.  He  justifies  the 
egotist  unto  himself  by  a  secies  of  mocking  so- 
phisms. He  expresses  the  voiceless  folly  and  a^ 
fectation  of  the  ignorant  and  brainless  by  cunningly 
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contrived  phruet  and  apt  imagery.  He  idealiiea 
nonsense,  pertneas,  aod  aspiring  dolness.  Tbe 
moyement  of  his  wH  is  so  swift,  that  its  presence 
is  known  only  when  it  strikes.  He  will  sometimes, 
as  it  were,  blind  tbe  eyes  of  his  Tictims  with  dia- 
mond dust,  and  then  pelt  them  pitilessly  with  scoffing 
compliments.  He  passes  from  the  sharp,  stinging 
gibe  to  the  most  grotesque  exaggerations  of  drolle- 
ry, with  a  bewildering  rapidity. 

Holmes  is  also  a  poet  of  sentiment  and  pasaon. 
*«Old  Ironsides,*'  *(The  Steamboat,"  <*Qai  ViYe," 
and  numerous  passages  of  •<  Poetry,"  diq>lay  a  ly- 
rical fire  and  inspiration  which  riiould  not  be  al- 
lowed to  decay  for  want  of  care  and  fueL  In  those 
poems  of  fancy  and  sentiment,  where  the  exceed- 
ing richness  and  softness  of  his  diction  seem  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  meretricious  ornament,  he 
is  preserved  from  slipping  into  Delia  Cruscanism 
by  the  manly  energy  of  his  nature  and  his  keen  per- 
ception of  the  ridiculous.  Those  who  know  him 
only  as  a  comic  lyrist,  as  the  libellous  laureat  of 
chirping  folly  and  presumptuous  egotism,  would  be 
surprised  at  the  clear  sweetness  and  skylark  thrill 
of  his  serious  and  sentimental  compositionSi 


THE  PURITANS. 

rSOX  A  XKVIXWAL  Of  IfSAL^  UBTOXT. 

Thi  Puritans — ^there  is  a  charm  in  that  wotd 
which  will  never  be  lost  on  a  New  England  ear. 
It  is  closely  associated  with  all  that  is  great  in  New 
England  history.  It  is  hallowed  by  a  thousand 
memories  of  obstacles  overthrown,  of  dangers  nobly 
braved,  of  sufierings  unshrinkingly  borne,  in  the 
service  of  freedom  and  religion.  It  kindles  at  once 
the  pride  of  ancestry,  and  inspires  the  deepest  feel- 
ings of  national  veneration.  It  points  to  examples 
of'  valour  in  all  its  modes  of  manifestation^^  in-  the 
hall  of  debate,  on  the  field  of  battle,  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  power,  at  the  martyr's  stake.  It  is  a  name 
which  will  never  die  out  of  New  England  hearts. 
Wherever  virtue  resists  temptation,  wherever  men 
meet  death  for  religion's  sake,  wherever  the  gilded 
baseness  of  the  world  stands  abashed  before  con- 
scientious principle,  there  will  be  the  spirit  of  the 
Puritans.  They  have  left  deep  and  broad  marks 
of  their  influence  on  human  society.  Their  chil- 
dren, in  all  times,  will  rise  up  and  call  them  Messed. 
A  thousand  witnesses  of  their  courage,  their  indus- 
try, their  sagacity,  their  invincible  perseverance  in 
well-doing,  their  love  of  free  institutions,  their  re- 
spect for  justice,  their  hatred  of  wrong,  are  all 
around  us,  and  bear  gratefttl  evidence  daily  to  their 
memory.  We  cannot  forget  them,  even  if  we  had 
sufficient  baseness  to  wish  it.  Every  spot  of  New 
Engbnd  earth  has  a  story  to  tell  of  them ;  every 
cherished  institution  of  Ne#  England  society  bears 
the  print  of  their  minds.  The  strongest  element 
of  New  England  character  has  been  transmitted 
with  their  blood.  So  intense  is  our  sense  of  affilia- 
tioo  with  their  nature^  that  we  speak  of  tham  uni- 


▼ersally  as  our  «  fethera."    And  though  their  fame  j  • 

every  where  else  ^ere  weighed  down  with  calumny  ' , 

and  hatred,  though  the  principles  for  which  they  | 

contended,  and  the  noble  deeds  they  performed,  p 

should  become  the  scoff  of  sycophants  and  oppies-  ' ' 

sors,  and  be  blackened  by  the  smooth  felsehoods  of  1 1 

the  selfish  and  the  cold,  there  never  vrill  be  want-  I 
ing  hearts  in  New  England  to  kindle  at  their  Tir- 

toea,  nor  tongues  and  pens  to  vindicate  their  name.  '  | 


NEED  OF  A  NATIONAL  LITERATURE. 
nunc  AH  AxncLM  on  thx  Auxaxcxn  votj%. 

If  order  that  America  may  take  its  due  rank  in 
the  commonwealth  of  nations,  a  literature  is  needed 
which  shall  be  the  exponent  of  its  higher  life.  We 
live  in  times  of  turbulence  and  change.  There  is 
a  general  dissatisfaction,  manifesting  itself  often  in 
rude  contests  and  ruder  speech,  with  the  gulf  which 
sepantes  principles  from  actions.  Men  are  strug- 
gling to  realize  dim  ideals  of  right  and  truth,  and 
each  failure  adds  to  the  desperate  earnestness  of 
their  efforts.  Beneath  all  the  shrewdness  and  self- 
ishness of  the  American  character,  there  is  a  smoul- 
dering enthusiasm  which  flames  out  at  the  first  touch 
of  fire,^ — sometimes  at  the  hot  and  hasty  words  of 
party,  and  sometimes  at  the  bidding  of  great  thoughts 
and  unselfish  principles.  The  heart  of  the  nation 
is  easily  stirred  to  its  depths ;  but  those  who  rouse 
its  fiery  impulses  into  action  are  often  men  com- 
pounded of  ignorance  and  wickedness,  and  wholly 
unfitted  to  guide  the  passions  which  th^  kte  able 
to  excite.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which 
has  nobler  ideas  imbodied  in  mors  worthless  shapes. 
All  our  fections,  fanaticisms,  reforms,  parties,  creeds, 
ridiculous  or  dangerous  though  they  often  sppear, 
are  founded  on  some  aspiration  or  reality  which 
deserves  a  better  form  and  expression.  There  is  a 
mighty  power  in  great  speech.  If  the  sources  of 
what  we  call  our  fooleries  and  faults  were  rightly 
addressed^  they  would  echo  more  rosjestic  and 
kindling  truths.  We  want  a  poetry  which  shall 
speak  in  clear,  loud  tones  to  the  people ;  a  poetry 
which  shall  make  us  more  in  love  vrith  our  native 
land,  by  converting  its  ennobling  scenery  into  the 
images  of  lofty  thoughts;  which  shall  give  visible 
form  and  life  to  the  abstract  ideas  d  our  written 
constitutions ;  which  shall  confer  upon  virtue  all 
the  strength  of  principle  and  all  the  energy  of  pas- 
sion ;  which  shall  disentangle  freedom  fK»m  cant 
and  senseless  hyperbole,  and  render  it  a  thing  of 
such  loveliness  and  grandeur  as  to  justify  all  selP 
sacrifice ;  which  shall  make  ua  love  man  by  the 
new  consecrations  it  sheds  on  his  life  and  destiny ; 
which  shall  force  through  the  thin  partitions  of  con- 
ventionalism and  expediency ;  vindicate  the  majesty 
of  reason ;  give  new  power  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science, and  new  vitality  to  human  affection ;  soften 
and  elevate  passion ;  guide  enthusiasm  in  a  right 
direction ;  and  speak  out  hi  the  high  language  of 
men  to  a  nation  of  men. 


THE   END. 
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